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FOREWORD 


THE  YEAR  1956  WAS  ONE  OF  PEACEFUL  CHANGE  AND  INTERNATIONAL  CRISIS.  The  East-West 

conflict,  dormant  since  the  Geneva  Conference  of  the  summer  of  1955,  was  roused  by  events 
in  the  Middle  East  and  Hungary.  The  failure  of  Western  European  powers  to  reassert  their 
influence  in  the  Middle  East  contrasted  sharply  with  Soviet  maneuvering  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  year  began  with  independence  for  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  and  for  the  for- 
mer protectorates  of  Morocco  and  Tunisia.  The  war  in  Algeria  was  stalemated.  In  Jordan, 
young  King  Hussein  dismissed  British  Lt.  Col.  John  Glubb  from  command  of  the  Arab 
Legion.  Throughout  the  year,  Israel  complained  of  Egyptian  fedayeen  raids  into  Israeli 
territory.  Against  this  backdrop,  the  drama  in  Egypt  was  played  out.  In  June  the  last  Brit- 
ish troops  evacuated  the  Suez  Canal  area  and  handed  over  control  to  Egyptian  authori- 
ties. The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  then  the  International  Bank  withdrew  their 
offers  of  aid  in  financing  the  High  Dam  at  Aswan.  In  retaliation,  Colonel  Nasser,  only 
recently  elected  President  of  Egypt,  nationalized  the  Suez  Canal.  In  the  months  that  fol- 
lowed, international  conferences  were  held,  a  Suez  Canal  Users*  Association  formed, 
demands  made  and  refused— and,  the  Suez  Canal  remained  under  Egyptian  control.  With 
hindsight  it  is  easy  to  see  these  events  as  leading  up  to  the  Israeli  invasion,  with  British  and 
French  military  support,  of  the  Sinai  peninsula.  In  this  week-long  war,  which  was  forced 
to  an  end  by  the  United  Nations  backed  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  Israeli 
troops  laid  waste  the  notion  of  Egyptian  military  superiority  and  yet  Colonel  Nasser 
emerged  the  victor,  his  prestige  enhanced  and  his  bargaining  position  in  regard  to  the 
Canal— now  closed  to  shipping—strengthened. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  having  its  own  troubles  at  home  is  one  of  the  most 
important  explanations  of  why  this  remained  a  localized  war.  Some  observers  saw  revolt 
in  the  satellites  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  "destalinization,"  that  is,  the  repudiation 
of  Stalin  and  bis  methods  and  the  relaxation  of  monolithic  control  in  the  Soviet  world.  Riots 
in  Stalin's  native  Georgia  followed  closely  upon  publication  of  Communist  party  secretary 
Khrushchev's  secret  address  denouncing  the  late  national  leader,  made  at  the  20th  con- 
gress of  the  Communist  party.  Polish  Communist  leaders  negotiated  wider  autonomy  for 
their  country,  particularly  in  winning  control  over  Soviet  troop  movements  in  Poland. 
Relations  were  renewed  with  Yugoslavia.  By  renouncing  the  "cult  of  personality,"  Com- 
munist parties  in  the  West  appeared  to  gain  a  degree  of  independence  from  Moscow.  These 
and  other  events  seemed  to  foreshadow  a  new  pattern  of  rule,  characterized  by  an  increase 
in  national  autonomy,  some  democratization  of  party  structure,  and  a  certain  limited  free- 
dom of  action.  When,  however,  this  relaxation  threatened  the  foundations  of  Soviet  power, 
as  it  did  in  Hungary,  the  U.S.S.R.  moved  with  speed  and  force  to  put  down  the  rebellion. 

U.S.  national  elections  took  place  in  1956.  In  the  most  talked  about  showing  in  decades, 
American  voters  reelected  President  Eisenhower  and  Vice  President  Nixon  by  a  plurality 
of  nine  million  votes.  The  Democrats  won  control  of  both  houses  of  Congress  and  split 
the  contested  governorships  with  the  Republicans,  15-15.  The  XVI  Olympiad  was  held, 
with  winter  games  in  the  Italian  Alps  and  summer  games  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  Among 
the  human-interest  stories  of  the  year  was  the  marriage  of  Prince  Rainier  of  Monaco  and 
motion-picture  actress  Grace  Kelly  of  the  United  States.  In  contrast,  the  collision  at  sea 
of  the  liners  Andrea  Doria  and  Stockholm  shocked  the  nation,  as  did  the  mid-air  collision 
of  two  commercial  airliners  over  the  Grand  Canyon. 

This  survey  of  the  year  has  been  the  work  of  many  persons.  The  editor  wishes  to  thank 
all  those  who  cooperated  in  this  volume— -the  contributors  who  prepared  articles,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  cultural  and  religious  organizations,  correspondents  in  various  countries, 
officials  of  information  departments,  and  the  members  of  the  editorial  staff.  Their  efforts 
have  made  possible  this  volume  of  THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  1957  YEAR  BOOK,  EVENTS 
OF  1956. 
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CHRONOLOGY  FOR  1956 


Jan.  1.  The  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  became  the  inde- 
pendent republic  of  the  Sudan. 

Jan.  2.  French  elections  resulted  in  a  new  National 
Assembly  heavily  weighted  with  extremists  of 
both  Left  and  Right  (Communists  and  Poujad- 
ists ) . 

Jan.  16.  President  Eisenhower  presented  the  Federal 
budget  to  Congress:  revenue,  $66,300  million; 
expenditure,  $65,865  million. 

Jan.  26.  The  U.S.S.R.  returned  the  Porkkala  penin- 
sula to  Finland. 

Jan.  28.  East  Germany  was  admitted  to  the  Warsaw 
Pact  joint  military  command. 

Feb.  1 .  Guy  Mollet  was  confirmed  as  Premier  by  the 
French  National  Assembly. 

Feb%5.  The  winter  Olympic  Games  closed  at  Cortina 
d'Ampezzo,  Italy,  with  Europeans  winning  all 
events  except  figure  skating  singles,  won  by  Amer- 
icans. The  U.S.S.R.  won  6  of  the  24  events. 

Feb.  6-7.  Autherine  Lucy,  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama's first  Negro  student,  left  the  campus  under 
police  protection.  The  University's  president  sus- 
pended her  until  order  could  be  restored. 

Feb.  14.  Indonesia  severed  its  last  political  ties  with 
the  Netherlands,  and  said  cancellation  of  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  treaties  would  follow. 

Feb.  16.  Soviet  leaders  condemned  the  "cult  of  per- 
sonality" that  dominated  the  Communist  party 
under  Stalin,  and  praised  "collective  leadership. ' 

Feb.  21.  In  Montgomery,  Ala.,  115  Negro  leaders 
were  indicted  for  organizing  a  mass  bus  boycott. 

Feb.  29.  President  Eisenhower  announced  he  was  a 
candidate  for  reelection. 

Mar.  1.  Autherine  Lucy  was  "permanently  expelled" 
from  the  University  of  Alabama  because  of  her 
charges  against  the  school.  The  day  before,  a  Fed- 
eral court  had  ordered  her  reinstatement. 

Mar.  2.  Lt.  Gen.  John  B.  Glubb  was  dismissed  from 
command  of  Jordan's  Arab  Legion  by  King  Hus- 
sein. 

France  and  Morocco  signed  a  joint  declaration 
nullifying  the  protectorate  treaty  of  1912. 

Pakistan  decided  to  become  a  republic  within 
the  British  Commonwealth.  Constitution  Day  was 
proclaimed  on  March  23. 

Mar,  9.  Britain  exiled  Archbishop  Makarios,  political 
and  spiritual  leader  of  Greek  Cypriotes. 

Mar.  10.  Cyprus  was  hit  by  a  general  strike,  and  anti- 
British  rioting  broke  out  in  Greece. 

Mar.  12.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  anti-segregation 
ruling  was  denounced  in  a  manifesto  signed  by  19 
U.S.  Senators  and  77  Congressmen  from  11  south- 
ern States  calling  for  reversal  of  the  ruling  by 
lawful  means. 

Mar.  15.  Soviet  Communist  party  chief  Khrushchev 
reportedly  made  a  secret  sensational  denunciation 
of  Stalin  before  the  20th  party  congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 24. 

Mar.  17.  France  recognized  officially  the  indepen- 
dence of  Tunisia. 

Riots  reportedly  occurred  in  Tiflis,  in  Stalin's 
native  Georgia,  over  Khrushchev's  denunciation 
of  the  dead  Soviet  leader. 

Mar.  22.  The  United  States  offered  to  cut  its  armed 
forces  to  2.5  million  if  the  U.S.S.R.  would  do  the 
same. 

Mar.  27.  The  U.S.S.R.  agreed  in  principle  to  a  system 
of  aerial  inspection  for  disarmament. 

Mar.  29.  Laszlo  Rajk  and  his  associates,  executed  for 
treason  in  Hungary  in  1949,  were  cleared. 

Apr.  7.  The  Spanish  government  officially  gave  up 
its  protectorate  of  Spanish  Morocco. 


Apr.  9.  The  United  States  said  it  would  support  and 
assist  any  Middle  East  nation  against  attack. 

Apr.  10.  Habib  Bourguiba  accepted  the  Premiership 
of  Tunisia. 

Apr.  12.  S.  W.  R.  D.  Bandaranaike  was  named  Prime 
Minister  of  Ceylon  after  national  elections. 

Apr.  16.  President  Eisenhower  vetoed  the  farm  bill, 
thus  challenging  the  major  Democratic  issue  of 
the  election  year. 

Vulko  Chervenkov  resigned  as  Premier  of  Bul- 
garia. He  was  replaced  the  next  day  by  Anton 
Yugov. 

Apr.  17.  Pravda  announced  liquidation  of  the  Comin- 
form,  international  Communist  organization. 

Apr.  19.  Prince  Rainier  of  Monaco  and  actress  Grace 
Kelly  of  Philadelphia  were  married  in  Monte 
Carlo,  Monaco. 

Apr.  23.  In  England,  Soviet  leader  Khrushchev  said 
the  U.S.S.R.  would  make  a  guided  missile  with  a 
hydrogen-bomb  warhead  capable  of  hitting  any 
target  in  the  world. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  segrega- 
tion on  intrastate  buses  violates  the  Constitution. 

Apr.  30.  Sen.  Alben  W.  Barkley  of  Kentucky,  former 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  died  of  a 
heart  attack. 

May  4.  U.S.  nuclear  tests  began  in  the  Pacific,  fea- 
turing the  first  U.S.  air-drop  of  a  hydrogen  bomb. 
The  Supreme  Soviet  abolished  the  special  pow- 
ers of  Soviet  security  organs  in  dealing  with  sabo- 
tage and  terrorism. 

May  13.  A  Soviet  MVD  leader  announced  the  abol- 
ishment of  internment  camps  within  18  months. 

May  14.  The  U.S.S.R.  announced  plans  to  reduce  its 
armed  forces  by  1.2  million  men  by  1957. 

May  1 8.  In  South  Africa,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  removal  of  40,000  "Colored"  (mixed)  voters 
from  the  voting  register. 

Lenin's  "last  testament,"  which  warned  against 
Stalin's  inclination  to  abuse  power,  was  published 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  for  the  first  time. 

May  28.  President  Eisenhower  signed  the  farm  bill, 
which  incorporated  the  Soil  Bank  plan. 

June  1 .  Iceland  notified  the  United  States  of  its  par- 
liament's decision  that  U.S.  troops  leave. 

Vyacheslav  M.  Molotov  resigned  as  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister,  succeeded  by  Dmitri  T.  Shepilov. 

June  2.  President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  arrived  in  Mos- 
cow, and  acclaimed  reconciliation  with  the 
U.S.S.R. 

June  9.  President  Eisenhower  was  operated  on  for 
the  relief  of  an  intestinal  obstruction. 

June  11.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  only 
Federal  employees  holding  sensitive  positions 
could  be  dismissed  as  security  risks. 

June  13.  Great  Britain  ended  her  occupation  of  the 
Suez  Canal  Zone. 

June  21,  East  Germany  announced  amnesty  for  over 
19,000  prisoners. 

June  23.  Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  arrived  in  Moscow  for  Soviet 
Armed  Forces  Day. 

June  24.  President  Nasser  of  Egypt  and  his  new  Con- 
stitution were  approved  nearly  unanimously,  in  a 
popular  election.  He  was  the  only  candidate  on 
the  ballot. 

June  26.  A  full  state  of  siege  was  imposed  for  30  days 
by  the  Guatemalan  government.  The  action  fol- 
lowed demonstrations  against  suspension  of  con- 
stitutional rights  on  June  24. 

June  28.  Riots  broke  out  in  Poznan,  Poland.  They 
continued  until  June  30.  According  to  official  re- 
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ports,  38  were  killed  and  270  injured,  although 
unofficial  estimates  were  much  higher.  The  riots 
apparently  sprung  from  dissatisfaction  with  living 
and  working  conditions. 

June  30.  The  U.S.  budget  for  fiscal  1956  showed  a 
surplus  of  $1,754  million. 

President  Eisenhower  was  released  from 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  following  his  operation  for 
ileitis.  He  went  to  his  farm  at  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
where  he  planned  to  spend  2  weeks  resting. 

The  greatest  commercial  air  disaster  in  history 
took  128  lives,  when  2  airliners  apparently  col- 
lided and  crashed  into  the  Grand  Canyon  in 
northern  Arizona. 

July  1.  Nine-tenths  of  the  U.S.  steel  supply  was  cut 
off  when  650,000  steel  workers  began  a  nation- 
wide strike. 

July  16.  The  Philippine  Senate  ratified  the  San  Fran- 
cisco peace  treaty,  thus  ending  the  state  of  war 
with  Japan. 

July  18.  Matyas  Rakosi  resigned  as  First  Secretary 
of  the  Hungarian  Workers  (Communist)  party, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Erno  Gero. 

Gold  Coast  voters  approved  a  centralized, 
rather  than  federal,  government,  and  gave  Kwame 
Nkrumah's  Convention  party  a  clear  majority. 

July  19.  The  United  States  withdrew  its  offer  to 
help  Egypt  build  the  Aswan  High  Dam. 

July  20.  Great  Britain  withdrew  its  offer  to  help 
Egypt  build  the  Aswan  High  Dam. 

July  25.  The  liners  Andrea  Doria  and  Stockholm 
collided  45  miles  south  of  Nantucket  Island, 
Mass.  The  Andrea  Doria  sank  the  next  morning. 

July  26.  Egypt  seized  control  of  the  Suez  Canal  and 
President  Nasser  announced  its  nationalization. 

July  27.  The  steel  strike  in  the  United  States  was 
settled. 

July  28.  Great  Britain  and  France  blocked  all  Egyp- 
tian accounts  in  their  countries. 

July  31.  A  Burmese  official  announced  that  Chinese 
Communist  troops  had  been  stationed  10  to  15 
miles  inside  the  Burmese  border. 

Aug.  4.  Sgt.  Matthew  McKeon  was  sentenced  to  9 
months  at  hard  labor  and  a  bad  conduct  discharge 
from  the  Marine  Corps.  On  August  3  he  was 
found  guilty  of  negligence  in  the  drowning  of  6 
Marine  repruits. 

Aug.  9.  The  XJ.S.S.R.  announced  it  would  attend  the 
London  Conference  on  Suez.  Three  days  later, 
Egypt  annoxmced  it  would  not  attend. 

Aug.  16.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  was  nominated  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  on  the  first 
ballot  (905X to  210  votes). 

Aug.  17.  The  Supreme  Court  of  West  Germany  de- 
clared the  Communist  party  illegal. 

Sen.  Estes  Kefauver  was  nominated  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Vice  President  on  the 
second  ballot  (7S5K  to  589). 

Aug.  22.  President  Eisenhower  and  Vice  President 
Nixon  were  renominated  by  acclamation  at  the 
Republican  convention. 

Aug.  23.  The  Suez  conference  ended  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  5,  headed  by  Prime 
Minister  Menzies  of  Australia,  charged  with  plac- 
ing the  conference's  proposals  before  Egypt. 

Aug.  26.  President  Nasser  agreed  to  meet  with  the 
committee. 

It  was  announced  in  Washington  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  resumed  nuclear  tests  in  Soviet  Cen- 
tral Asia  2  days  earlier. 

Aug.  31.  Texas  Rangers  aided  county  sheriffs  in 
Mansfield.  Tex.,  as  local  citizens  tried  to  prevent 
Negroes  from  enroling  in  the  local  high  school. 


Sept.  2.  The  Tennessee  National  Guard  moved  into 
Clinton,  Tenn.,  as  riots  broke  out  when  the  town's 
newly  integrated  schools  were  opened.  The  next 
day  Guardsmen  were  sent  to  nearby  Oliver 
Springs  where  mob  violence  broke  out  as  an  un- 
founded rumor  spread  that  the  local  school  would 
be  integrated. 

Sept.  7.  Prime  Minister  Menzies  declared  his  mission 
to  Cairo  at  an  end. 

Sept.  10.  Louisville,  Ky.,  instituted  mixed  classes 
from  elementary  grades  through  high  school. 

Sept.  12.  Prime  Minister  Eden  announced  that  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  the  United  States  had  agreed  to 
form  a  users'  organization  to  coordinate  Suez 
Canal  traffic,  hire  pilots,  and  collect  tolls. 

Sept.  14.  The  Egyptian  government  took  over  full 
Canal  operations.  Most  of  the  400  foreign  em- 
ployees left  at  the  end  of  their  working  day. 

Sept.  15.  The  U.S.S.R.  supplied  an  unspecified  num- 
ber of  pilots  to  help  Egypt  operate  the  Suez 
Canal 

Sept.  18.  It  was  announced  that  the  Gold  Coast 
would  become  independent  Mar.  6, 1957. 

Sept.  19.  The  second  conference  on  Suez  opened  in 
London  as  Secretary ^of  State  Dulles  outlined  the 
plan  for  a  canal  users'  association.  The  conference 
ended  two  days  later,  with  the  users'  association 
plan  sharply  criticized  within  France  and  Great 
Britain. 

Sept.  24.  The  first  telephone  cable  across  the  Atlantic 
was  opened  with  ceremonies  in  New  York,  Lon- 
don, and  Ottawa. 

Sept.  27.  President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  flew  unexpect- 
edly to  the  U.S.S.R.  with  Nikita  Khrushchev,  who 
had  been  visiting  Yugoslavia. 

A  British  atomic  device  was  exploded  at  Mara- 
linga,  South  Australia. 

Sept.  28.  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  and  Premier 
Guy  Mollet,  announced  Franco-German  agree- 
ment on  return  of  the  Saar  to  Germany  on  Jan. 
1,  1957. 

Sept.  29.  William  Joseph  Brennan,  Jr.  was  appointed 
Associate  Justice  or  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  suc- 
ceeding Justice  Minton. 

Gen.  Anastasio  Somoza,  President  of  Nica- 
ragua, died  of  wounds  inflicted  by  an  assassin  on 
September  21. 

Sept.  30.  Erno  Gero  and  Nikolai  A.  Bulganin  joined 
Nikita  Khrushchev  and  Marshal  Tito  for  secret 
talks  at  Yalta. 

Oct.  1.  The  Suez  Canal  Users*  Association  was  for- 
mally instituted. 

Oct.  10,  The  New  York  Yankees  defeated  the  Brook- 
lyn Dodgers  in  the  7th  and  deciding  baseball 
game  in  me  World  Series  at  Ebbet's  Field,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  by  a  score  of  9-0. 

Oct.  19.  Japan  and  the  U.S.S.R.  signed  a  peace  treaty 
in  Moscow.  The  Kurile  Islands  question  was  not 
settled. 

Oct.  20.  Nikita  Khrushchev  and  other  top  Soviet 
leaders  arrived  in  Warsaw  to  demand  mat  pro- 
Soviet  leaders  be  retained. 

Oct.  21.  Wlaclislaw  Gomulka  was  reinstated  as  First 
Secretary  of  the  Polish  Communist  party. 

Oct.  22.  French  officials  seized  5  top  Algerian  rebel 
leaders  en  route  by  plane  from  Rabat  to  Tunis. 

Oct.  23.  Police  fired  upon  Hungarians  assembled 
before  the  Budapest  radio  station  when  they  at- 
tempted to  force  an  entry  in  search  of  a  delega- 
tion, which  had  been  sent  into  the  building  and 
failed  to  reappear. 

Oct.  24.  Imre  Nagy  was  reinstated  as  Hungarian 
Premier. 
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Soviet  forces  were  used  in  an  attempt  to  end 
rioting  in  Budapest.  Heavy  fighting  was  reported 
and  a  state  of  emergency  declared. 

Oct.  25.  Erno  Gero,  First  Secretary  of  the  Hungarian 
Workers'  party  was  dismissed.  Nagy  announced 
he  was  negotiating  for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Hungary. 

Oct.  27.  A  new  Hungarian  cabinet,  including  several 
non-Communists,  was  formed. 

The  Franco-German  treaty  incorporating  the 
Saar  into  Germany  was  signed  by  Foreign  Min- 
isters Pineau  and  Brentano. 

Oct.  28.  The  UN  Security  Council  met  in  New  York 
to  discuss  the  Hungarian  fighting.  Nagy  declared 
that  Soviet  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  and  the 
secret  police  abolished.  The  Budapest  radio  called 
for  a  cease-fire. 

Oct.  29.  An  Israeli  military  force  invaded  the  Sinai 
peninsula  of  Egypt  and  drove  towards  the  Suez 
Canal. 

Oct.  30.  Great  Britain  and  France  said  they  would 
send  troops  into  Suez  unless  Israel  and  Egypt 
withdrew  10  miles  from  the  Canal  by  11:30  p.m. 
(EST).  Nasser  rejected  the  ultimatum. 

Great  Britain  and  France  vetoed  2  separate 
U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  resolutions  calling  for  a  cease- 
fire between  Egyptian  and  Israeli  troops. 

Soviet  troops  withdrew  from  Budapest,  as  Pre- 
mier Nagy  promised  free  elections. 

Oct.  31.  British  bombers  attacked  military  targets  in 
Egypt.  An  Egyptian  naval  frigate  was  sunk  by 
the  British  cruiser  Newfoundland  when  it  failed 
to  answer  a  challenge  near  Aden. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  released  from  house 
arrest  in  Budapest. 

Nov.  i.  Egypt  broke  diplomatic  relations  with 
France  and  Great  Britain  and  seized  all  their  as- 
sets in  Egypt. 

Nov.  2.  President  Nasser  announced  that  Egyptian 

forces  had  withdrawn  from  the  Sinai  peninsula. 

A  resolution  for  an  immediate  cease-fire  in  the 

Middle  East  was  passed  in  the  United  Nations, 

64  to  5. 

Nov.  3.  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
was  operated  on  for  cancer  of  the  intestine. 

Nov.  4.  Soviet  armed  forces  moved  at  dawn  and 
crushed  Hungary's  revolution.  Premier  Nagy, 
who  had  appealed  for  UN  guaranties  of  Hun- 
garian neutrality  and  who  had  proclaimed  Hun- 
gary's withdrawal  from  the  Warsaw  Pact  2  days 
earlier,  had  reportedly  taken  asylum  in  the  Yugo- 
slav Embassy. 

Nov.  5.  British  and  French  forces  landed  in  Egypt. 
The  UN  General  Assembly  voted  to  create  an 
international  UN  force  to  supervise  the  cessation 
of  military  action  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  U.S.S.R.  announced  it  was  prepared  to  use 
force  to  restore  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Nov.  6.  President  Eisenhower  was  reelected  by  457 
votes  to  74  for  Adlai  Stevenson.  The  Eisenhower- 
Nixon  ticket  had  a  plurality  of  over  9  million 
votes.  Democrats  retained  control  of  the  Senate 
(49-47)  and  the  House  (233-200),  and  won  15 
governorships,  as  did  the  Republicans. 

Nov.  7.  Hungarian  resistance  was  ostensibly  crushed 
by  4  p.m.  (local  time)  by  Soviet  troops. 


A  cease-fire  went  into  effect  in  Egypt. 

Nov.  8.  The  UN  General  Assembly  called  for  imme- 
diate withdrawal  of  Israeli,  French,  and  British 
troops  from  Egypt.  Israel  agreed  to  withdraw  as 
soon  as  satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  for 
UN  police  force  entry  into  the  area. 

Secretary-General  Dag  Hammarskjold  asked 
Hungary  to  admit  UN  observers  to  report  on 
U.S.S.R.  military  intervention. 

President  Eisenhower  ordered  "extraordinary 
measures"  to  allow  5,000  Hungarian  refugees  into 
the  United  States.  This  figure  was  later  raised,  as 
the  Hungarian  refugee  total  neared  200,000. 

Nov.  10.  The  U.S.S.R.  announced  she  would  permit 
"volunteers"  to  go  to  Egypt  unless  British, 
French,  and  Israeli  troops  withdrew. 

Nov.  13.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  declared  an  Ala- 
bama law  and  city  ordinance  requiring  segrega- 
tion on  intrastate  buses  invalid. 

Mass  deportation  of  Hungarian  youths  to  Si- 
beria was  reportedly  under  way. 

Nov.  16.  U.S.  Under  Secretary  of  State  Herbert 
Hoover,  Jr.  told  the  United  Nations  that  the 
United  States  would  act  if  Soviet  "volunteers" 
went  to  the  Middle  East. 

Nov.  18.  An  agreement  signed  in  Moscow  granted 
Poland  greater  independence  than  it  had  had 
since  Communist  rule  began,  over  11  years  ago. 

Nov.  20.  Gen.  Lauris  Norstad  assumed  command  of 
NATO  forces,  succeeding  Gen.  Alfred  Gruenther. 

Nov.  22.  Maj.  Gen.  E.  L.  M.  Burns  arrived  in  Cairo 
to  head  the  UN  Expeditionary  Force. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Soviet  police  had  kid- 
napped Imre  Nagy  in  front  of  the  Yugoslav  Em- 
bassy in  Budapest. 

Nov.  26.  A  tentative  agreement  was  reached  between 
the  United  States  and  Iceland  in  discussions  at 
Reykjavik  about  continued  U.S.  operation  of  the 
Keflavik  air  base,  and  was  sent  to  Washington  the 
following  day  for  review. 

Nov.  28.  The  UN  Security  Council  made  public  a 
complaint  by  Pakistan  over  the  reported  integra- 
tion of  Indian-occupied  Kashmir  into  India. 

Nov.  29.  The  U.S.  government  announced  it  would 
view  with  "the  utmost  gravity"  any  hostile  move 
against  Iran,  Iraq,  Turkey,  or  Pakistan. 

Nov.  30.  The  U.S.  government  put  into  operation  its 
emergency  oil  plan  to  ship  500,000  bbl.  of  oil  a 
day,  in  addition  to  normal  amounts,  to  Europe. 

Dec.  8.  The  Summer  Olympic  Games  ended  in  Mel- 
bourne, with  the  U.S.S.R.  capturing  98  medals  to 
the  second-place  United  States*  74. 

Dec.  10.  The  International  Monetary  Fund  author- 
ized Great  Britain  to  draw  up  to  $1,300  million 
to  increase  world  confidence  in  the  pound  sterling. 

Dec.  1 1 .  Foreign  Minister  Imre  Horvath  of  Hungary 
walked  out  of  the  UN  General  Assembly.  He 
charged  that  his  government  had  been  "rudely 
and  disgracefully  offended"  during  debate. 

Dec.  13.  Former  President  Paul  E.  Magliore  and  9 
members  of  his  family  left  Haiti  for  exile  in  Ja- 
maica, B.W.I.  Rioting  had  caused  his  departure. 

Dec.  17.  Polish  and  Soviet  officials  reached  agree- 
ment on  the  status  of  Soviet  troops  in  Poland. 

Dec.  31 .  At  midnight,  the  Saar  became  the  10th  Land 
(State)  of  West  Germany. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  some  international  organizations  and  their  abbreviations : 

AEG Atomic  Energy  Commission 

ANZUS    Australia,  New  Zealand,  United  States  (Tripartite  Security  Pact) 

BENELUX   Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Luxembourg  (Union) 

CERN    European  Organization  for  Nuclear  Research 

ECOSOC Economic  and  Social  Council 

ECSC European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 

EOKA    National  Organization  of  Cypriot  Fighters 

EPU European  Payments  Union 

EURATOM European  Atomic  Energy  Pool 

FAO Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 

GATT    General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

IADB Inter-American  Defense  Board 

IAEA International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

IATA International  Air  Transport  Association 

IBRD International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 

ICA    International  Cooperation  Administration 

ICAO International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 

ICEM Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration 

ICES    International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea 

ICFTU International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions 

ICJ International  Court  of  Justice 

ICRC International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 

IFC    International  Finance  Corporation 

IFCTU International  Federation  of  Christian  Trade  Unions 

IGY International  Geophysical  Year 

ILO   International  Labor  Office 

IMCO    Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization 

IMF International  Monetary  Fund 

IPI   International  Press  Institute 

IPPC    International  Penal  and  Penitentiary  Commission 

IPU Inter-Parliamentary  Union 

IRO   International  Refugee  Organization 

ITI International  Theater  Institute 

ITO   International  Trade  Organization 

ITU" International  Telecommunication  Union 

IWC International  Wheat  Council 

METO Middle  East  Treaty  Organization 

NATO    North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

OAS  Organization  of  American  States 

OEEC Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation 

SCUA Suez  Canal  Users'  Association 

SHAPE    Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers  in  Europe 

SPC    South  Pacific  Commission 

SUNFED „ Special  United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic  Development 

TAA Technical  Assistance  Administration 

TAB Technical  Assistance1;  Board 

TAG , Technical  Assistance  Committee 

U.K United  Kingdom  (of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland) 

UN United  Nations 

UNEDA United  Nations  Economic  Development  Administration 

UNEF   United  Nations  Expeditionary  Force 

UNESCO United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organisation 

UNICEF  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 

UNKRA United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency 

UNRWA United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East 

UPU , Universal  Postal  Union 

WEU Western  European  Union 

WFTU World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 

WHO World  Health  Organization 

WMO World  Meteorological  Organization 
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A  ALAND  ISLANDS  (Ahvenanmaa).  An  archipelago  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  15  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Finland  and  25  miles  distant  from  the 
coast  of  Sweden.  This  group  of  some  300  islands, 
80  of  which  are  inhabited,  forms  an  autonomous 
department  of  Finland.  Total  area:  581  square 
miles.  Population  (1954):  21,500.  Capital:  Marian- 
hamina. 

ABA1ANG.  An  island  in  the  central  Pacific  (1°49'N 
172°57'E),  it  is  part  of  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice 
Islands  colony.  Area:  11  square  miles.  Population 
(1947):  2,823.  Chief  village:  Taburao.  Copra  is 
produced. 

ABEMAMA.  An  island  in  the  central  Pacific  (22'N 
173°53'E),  it  is  one  of  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice 
Islands,  Area:  6.5  square  miles.  Population  (1947): 
1,174.  Chief  village:  Tabontebike.  Coconuts  and 
pandanus  fruit  are  produced. 

ABERDEEN  PROVING  GROUND.  Located  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  upper  Chesapeake  Bay  in 
Maryland,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  occupies  over 
75,000  acres,  in  an  area  measuring  6  miles  by  18 
miles.  A  center  of  Ordnance  activities,  Aberdeen 
conducts  research,  development  and  testing  of 
arms,  ammxmition,  tanks,  combat  vehicles,  and 
motor  transportation  for  the  Armed  Forces.  Re- 
search and  development  of  Ordnance  items,  includ- 
ing testing  activities,  and  computation  of  technical 
data  is  a  primary  function  of  the  installation. 

The  major  agencies  located  here  are:  Develop- 
ment and  Proof  Services;  Ballistic  Research  Lab- 
oratories: Aberdeen  Ordnance  Depot;  Coating  and 
Chemical  Laboratory;  Human  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory; The  Ordnance  Board;  Ordnance  Explosive 
Disposal  Office;  Ordnance  Technical  Intelligence 
Service;  the  Ordnance  Training  Command,  a  sepa- 
rate activity  with  headquarters  here,  which  in- 
cludes The  Ordnance  School;  and  an  Air  Force 
Test  Group,  operating  from  Phillips  Army  Air  Base 
on  the  reservation. 

The  installation  was  established  in  1917  when 
the  original  home  of  Ordnance  at  Sandy  Hook,  N.J., 
provecTinadequate.  One  third  of  the  land,  acquired 
from  families  which  had  held  title  since  the  early 
days  of  the  colony,  is  water  and  marsh  land.  With 
a  variety  of  flat,  hilly,  and  water  topographical 
features,  and  proximity  to  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
site  has  proved  ideal. 

ACADEMY,  French.  The  oldest  of  five  academies 
which  make  up  the  Institute  of  France  and  officially 
considered  the  highest;  founded  in  1635.  The  list 
of  elected  members  (limited  to  40)  in  1956,  in 


order  of  their  election,  was  as  follows:  1919— 
Henry  Bordeaux;  1920-Andre  ChevriUon;  1924- 
Georges  Lecomte;  1925— Due  Auguste  de  la  Force; 
1931— Pierre  Benoit  and  Maxime  Weygand;  1933— 
Francois  Mauriac;  1934— Due  Maurice  de  Broglie 
and  Leon  Berard;  1935— Claude  Farrere  and 
Georges  Duhamel;  1936— Mgr.  Georges  Grente 
and  Jacques  de  Lacretelle;  1938— Andr6  Maurois; 
1944— Prince  Louis  de  Broglie,  Louis-Pasteur 
Vallery-Radot,  and  Andre  Siegfried;  1945— Emile 
Henriot;  1946— Edouard  Herriot,  Comte  Robert 
d'Harcourt,  Maurice  Garcon,  Marcel  Pagnol,  Henri 
Mondor,  Jules  Remains,  Etienne  Gilson,  and 
Maurice  Genevoix;  1950— Jean-Louis  Vaudoyer; 
1952— Andr6  Francois-Poncet  and  Marshal  Al- 
phonse-Pierre  Juin;  1953— Pierre  Gaxotte,  Femand 
Gregh,  and  Due  de  Levis-Mirepois;  1955— Jean 
Cocteau,  Daniel-Rops,  Albert  Buisson,  and  Jerome 
Carcopino;  1956— Wladimir  d'Ormesson,  Andre 
Charnson,  Robert  Kemp,  and  Jacques  Chastenet. 

Prizes:  Grand  Prix  de  Litterature  (100,000  frs. 
annual),  Grand  Prix  du  Roman  (60,000  frs.  an- 
nual), Prix  Brieux  (20,000  frs.  biennial),  Prix 
Montyon  (18,000  frs.  annual),  Prix  Gobert  for 
historical  works  (50,000  frs.  annual),  and  others. 
ACADEMY  OF  ARTS,  Royal.  The  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  founded  by  King  George  III  in  1768,  is  main- 
tained through  the  public  support  of  its  exhibitions 
for  the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  member- 
ship consists  of  40  Academicians  and  30  Associates, 
elected  by  ballot  by  the  members  from  among  the 
outstanding  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and  en- 
gravers practicing  in  Great  Britain.  Exhibitions  of 
the  Royal  Academy  during  1956  were  as  follows: 
October  1955  to  February  1956,  Portuguese  Art, 
800-1800;  December  1955  to  February  1956, 
English  Taste  in  the  18th  Century.  Address:  Pic- 
cadilly, London  W.I,  England. 

ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  LETTERS,  American.  A  Soci- 
ety founded  in  1904  by  members  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  Membership  is  lim- 
ited to  50,  vacancies  being  filled  by  elections  from 
the  membership  of  the  Institute. 

On  May  23, 1956,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Acad- 
emy was  held,  followed  by  the  15th  Public 
Ceremonial  given  jointly  with  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Letters,  at  which  new  members 
were  inducted,  seventeen  $1,000  "Arts  and  Letters" 
grants  given,  and  medals  awarded.  An  exhibition 
of  works  by  newly  elected  members  of  both  or- 
ganizations, and  Grantees  in  Art  and  Literature, 
was  opened  on  the  same  day  in  the  Art  Gallery 
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and  Museum,  and  continued  through  June  24.  On 
December  14  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy 
was  held  at  the  Academy  Building. 

The  membership  as  of  Dec.  14,  1956,  consisted 
of  the  following,  in  the  order  of  their  election: 
Robert  Frost,  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington,  Paul  Man- 
ship,  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick,  Walter  Lippmann, 
M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe,  Deems  Taylor,  Van  Wyck 
Brooks,  William  Adams  Delano,  Bernard  Berenson, 
Chauncey  Brewster  Tinker,  Thornton  Wilder,  Carl 
Sandburg,  Charles  Hopkinson,  Eugene  Speicher, 
Henry  Shepley,  Barry  Faulkner,  Edward  W.  Red- 
field,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Ernest  Bloch,  Rob- 
inson Jeffers,  Lee  Lawrie,  Archibald  MacLeish, 
Gilmore  D.  Clarke,  John  Dos  Passes,  Mahonri 
Young,  William  Faulkner,  John  Steinbeck,  Leon 
Kroll,  Mark  Van  Doren,  Pearl  S.  Buck,  Douglas 
Moore,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Arthur  Brown,  Jr., 
E.  E.  Cummings,  John  Hersey,  Roger  Sessions, 
Wystan  H.  Auden,  Aaron  Copland,  Joseph  Wood 
Krutch,  Allan  Nevins,  Maxwell  Anderson,  Edward 
Hopper,  Marianne  Moore,  Lewis  Mumford,  Walter 
Piston,  Andrew  Wyeth,  Conrad  Aiken  and  Igor 
Stravinsky. 

Officers  (elected  in  1956):  President,  Mark  Van 
Doren;  Chancellor,  Van  Wyck  Brooks;  Secretary, 
Allan  Nevins;  Treasurer,  Gilmore  D.  Clarke.  Ad- 
ministrative offices:  633  West  155th  St.,  New 
York  32,  N.  Y. 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART,  South  African. 
Founded  in  1909  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Afrikaans  language,  literature,  arts,  science,  and 
technology.  Membership:  850.  Publications:  Tyd- 
skrif  mr  Wetenskap  en  Kuns,  Hertzog-Annale,  and 
Tegnikon,  Headquarters  of  the  Academy:  Engelen- 
burg  House,  Hamilton  St.,  Pretoria,  South  Africa. 
ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE  AND  LETTERS,  Finnish/The  Fin- 
nish Academy  of  Science  and  Letters  was  founded 
in  1908  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  advance- 
ment of  scientific  research.  Membership:  120  acad- 
emicians for  the  two  sections,  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Sciences,  and  the  Humanities;  4  honorary 
members;  and  59  corresponding  members.  Publica- 
tions: Annales  Academiae  Scientiarum  Fennicae 
(Series  A  and  B),  Documenta  Historica,  Folklore 
Fellows  Communications,  Veroffentlichungen  des 
geophysikalischen  Observatoritims  der  Pinnischen 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  and  Proceedings. 
Office:  Snellmaninkatu  9-11,  Helsinki,  Finland. 
ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  French.  One  of  the  five 
Academies  which  comprise  the  Institute  of  France; 
founded  by  Louis  XIV  in  1666.  Membership  con- 
sists of  96  Members,  20  foreign  associates,  and  120 
correspondents.  Officers  for  1956  are:  President, 
Armand  de  Gramont,  Vice  President,  Leon  Binet. 
Permanent  Secretaries,  Louis  de  Broglie  (Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Sciences)  and  Robert  Cour- 
rier  (Chemical  and  Natural  Sciences).  The  yearly 
meeting  at  which  prizes  and  awards  are  announced 
takes  place  in  December,  The  Academy  publishes 
Comptes  Rendw,  Address:  23  Quai  Conti,  Paris 
VI«,  France. 

ACADEMY    OF    SCIENCES,    Royal     Netherlands.     The 

Royal  Netherlands  Academy  of  Sciences  was 
founded  in  1851  as  a  continuation  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Sciences,  Literature  end  Arts  created 
in  1808.  The  Royal  Academy  has  an  advisory  func- 
tion toward  the  government  in  scientific  matters. 
Moreover,  it  advances  science  in  general  and  forms 
a  link  between  scholars  in  Holland  and  abroad. 
Membership  is  limited  to  75  ordinary  members  for 
the  Section  of  Sciences  and  60  members  for  the 
Section  of  Arts.  Each  section  has  40  foreign  and 
30  corresponding  members,  Library;  210,000  vol- 
umes. 


ACCIDENTS 

The  Academy  publishes  a  Yearbook;  the  Section 
of  Sciences  issues  reports,  proceedings,  transactions, 
and  Indagationes  Mathematicae;  the  Section  of  Arts 
issues  communications  and  transactions.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Academy  takes  place  in  March  or 
April,  and  monthly  meetings  are  held  by  each  sec- 
tion, except  during  July  and  August.  Officers  tor 
1956-57:  General  President,  Prof.  Dr.  B.  A.  van 
Groningen  ( the  general  presidency  changes  hands 
in  March  or  April,  in  accordance  with  the  priority 
of  the  sections);  General  Secretary,  Prof.  Dr.  J.  F. 
Koksma;  President,  Section  of  Sciences,  Prof.  Dr. 
M  W.  Woerdeman;  President,  Section  of  Arts, 
Prof.  Dr.  B.  A.  Van  Groningen;  Acting  Secretary, 
M.  E.  't  Hart;  Librarian,  J.  F.  Bosch. 
ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  Royal  Swedish.  The  Swedish 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  was  founded  in  1739 
for  the  promotion  of  research,  especially  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences. 
Membership:  140  academicians;  108  foreign  mem- 
bers. Officers  for  1955-56:  President,  A.  Tiselius; 
Vice  President,  B.  Lindblad;  Permanent  Secretary, 
Arne  Westgren;  Vice  Secretary,  K.  Myrback.  The 
Academy  publishes  Proceedings,  eight  Archives 
(Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Botany,  Geology,  Zoology,  and  Geophysics),  Year- 
book, Transactions,  biographies  and  dissertations. 
Headquarters:  Stockholm  50,  Sweden. 
ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES  AND  LETTERS,  Royal  Danish. 
The  Academy  was  founded  in  1742  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  historical,  physical,  mathematical, 
and  philosophical  sciences.  Membership  includes 
about  40  academicians  in  the  Section  of  Letters  and 
about  60  academicians  in  the  Section  of  Sciences. 
In  addition  there  are  200  foreign  members.  The 
Academy  publishes  Oversigt  (annual),  Meddelel- 
ser  (Communications),  and  Skrifter  (Memoirs). 
Officers  of  the  Academy  are:  President,  Dr.  Niels 
Bohr;  Secretary,  Dr.  Jakob  Nielsen;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
Heinz  Holter;  Editor,  Dr.  L.  L.  Hammerich.  Ad- 
dress: Dantes  Plads  5,  Copenhagen  V,  Denmark. 
ACCIDENTS.  The  1956  toll  of  accidental  deaths  in 
the  United  States  was  approximately  95,000,  an  in- 
crease of  about  1,600  from  the  1955  total  of  93,443. 
The  increase  was  chiefly  in  motor-vehicle  accident 
deaths,  which  rose  from  38,426  to  40,000.  Deaths 
from  public  non-motor-vehicle  accidents  increased 
by  500,  while  home  accident  deaths  decreased  by 
500.  Work  accident  fatalities  rose  only  100  from 
1955  to  1956. 
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1  Duplications  of  approximately  3,300  deaths  In  each  year  in 
the  motor- vehicle,  homo  and  work  totals  arc  omitted  in  this  table. 

The  increase  in  deaths  was  matched  by  the  in- 
crease in  population.  The  death  rate  per  100,000 
population  decreased  slightly— from  56.9  in  1955  to 
56.8  in  1956.  With  the  exception  of  the  1954  rate 
of  55.9,  the  1956  rate  is  the  lowest  on  record. 

Deaths  increased  in  each  age  group  except  45  to 
64  years.  Children  under  5  years  had  8,200  deaths, 
or  1  percent  more  than  in  1955,  and  children  5  to  14 
years  old  had  6,400  deaths,  or  5  percent  more. 
Among  persons  15  to  24  years  old  the  death  total 
was  14,000,  an  increase  of  10  percent-the  largest 
recorded  change.  In  the  25  to  44  year  group  deaths 
numbered  21,100,  and  among  persons  65  years  old 
and  older,  26,600— increases  of  only  1  percent.  Per- 
sons 45  to  64  years  old  had  18,700  deaths,  3  percent 
fewer  than  in  1955. 
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Motor-Vehicle  Accidents.  The  1956  death  toll  from 
motor- vehicle  accidents  was  about  40,000.  How- 
ever, it  cannot  be  stated  at  this  time  that  the  1956 
total  was  the  largest  on  record.  The  1941  toll  of 
39,969  is  so  close  to  40,000  that  a  slight  downward 
revision  of  the  1956  estimate  would  take  it  below 
the  1941  figure.  At  present  the  1956  total  should  be 
considered  as  about  the  same  as  that  for  1941. 

If  allowance  is  made  for  the  great  expansion  in 
the  use  of  motor  vehicles,  it  win  be  seen  that  the 
record  for  1956  is  far  better  than  that  for  1941.  The 
1941  death  rate  per  100  million  vehicle  miles  was 
12.0,  while  for  1956  the  rate  was  only  6.4-a  de- 
crease of  47  percent.  Thus,  for  an  equal  amount  of 
travel  in  both  years,  there  were  only  half  as  many 
deaths  in  1956  as  in  1941. 

The  1956  death  total  was  4  percent  greater  than 
in  1955,  but  with  vehicle  miles  rising  5  percent, 
the  death  rate  remained  the  same  as  in  1955—6.4. 
From  January  to  September  the  monthly  death  total 
was  larger  than  in  1955,  but  in  October  the  trend 
was  reversed  with  a  12  percent  decrease.  In  No- 
vember deaths  rose  4  percent  above  November, 
1955,  while  in  December  the  same  number  of  deaths 
was  recorded  as  in  the  previous  year. 

The  1956  death  total  for  cities  and  towns  over 
2,500  population  was  9,600,  or  2  percent  more  than 
in  1955.  For  smaller  towns  and  rural  areas  the  death 
total  was  30,400,  a  5  percent  increase.  There  was  a 
slight  decrease  in  pedestrian  deaths,  from  8,200  in 
1955  to  8,100  in  1956,  while  nonpedestrian  deaths 
increased  6  percent,  from  30,200  to  31,900. 

The  Mountain  States  had  12  percent  more  deaths 
than  in  1955,  and  the  Pacific  States  had  11  percent 
more.  The  next  largest  change  was  a  5  percent  in- 
crease in  the  South  Central  States.  South  Atlantic 
States  recorded  an  increase  of  4  percent  and  North 
Central  States  an  increase  of  1  percent.  There  was 
no  change  in  the  death  total  for  North  Atlantic 
States. 

Public  Non-Motor-Vehicle  Accidents.  The  1956  death 

total  was  16,500,  an  increase  of  500  from  1955.  In- 
creases in  deaths  were  recorded  for  three  age 
groups:  under  5  years  5  percent,  15  to  24  years  6 
percent,  and  65  years  and  over  19  percent.  De- 
creases in  the  other  age  groups  ranged  from  3  per- 
cent to  9  percent.  Deaths  from  falls  and  burns,  and 
in  water  and  air  transport  accidents  increased, 
while  deaths  from  drowning  decreased. 

Work  Accidents.  The  1956  death  toll  for  work  ac- 
cidents was  14,300,  an  increase  of  100  from  the 
1955  total.  Increases  of  100  were  recorded  for  the 
construction  and  service  industries,  and  a  decrease 
of  100  was  shown  for  agriculture.  Totals  in  the  re- 
maining 5  major  industries  were  the  same  as  in  1955. 

Nonfatal  injuries  in  1956  numbered  approxi- 
mately 2  million  compared  to  1,950,000  in  1955. 
Approximately  80,000  of  the  injuries  resulted  in 
some  degree  of  permanent  impairment.  All-industry 
employment  rose  about  3  percent,  while  manufac- 
turing employment  alone  rose  2  percent.  Average 
hours  worked  per  week  were  about  the  same  as  in 
1955. 

Home  Accidents.  There  were  approximately  27,500 
persons  killed  in  home  accidents  during  1956,  a  de- 
crease of  500  from  1955.  However,  this  favorable 
trend  was  limited  to  two  age  groups:  45  to  64  years, 
with  an  8  percent  decrease  in  deaths,  and  65  years 
old  or  older  with  a  4  percent  decrease.  Among  chil- 
dren less  than  5  years  old  there  was  a  2  percent 
increase  in  deaths,  and  among  those  5  to  14  years 
old  an  11  percent  increase.  Persons  25  to  44  years 
old  had  5  percent  more  deaths.  There  was  no  change 
in  the  death  total  for  the  15  to  24  year  group.  The 
principal  changes  by  type  of  accident  were:  de- 


creases in  fatal  falls  and  poisonings;  increases  in 
deaths  from  burns,  firearms  accidents  and  mechani- 
cal suffocation.  —A.  D.  BATTEY 
ADEN.  A  British  colony  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Arabia,  about  100  miles  east  of  the  Straits  of  Bab- 
al-Mandeb.  The  islands  of  Perim  and  Kamaran 
and  the  five  Kuria  Muria  Islands  are  included  in 
the  colony.  Area  ( exclusive  of  Perim  and  the 
Kuria  Muria  Islands ) :  75  square  miles.  Total  pop- 
ulation (1955):  138,441,  of  whom  75.2  percent 
were  Arabs,  11.4  percent  Indians  and  Pakistanis, 
7.7  percent  SomaHs,  0.6  percent  Jews,  and  3.2 
percent  Europeans.  Chief  towns:  Aden  (capital), 
99,285  inhabitants;  Sheikh  Othman,  29,879.  In 
1955,  there  were  8,040  pupils  in  recognized  pri- 
mary schools;  there  are  two  colleges. 

The  free  port  of  Aden  serves  as  an  entrepot  for 
trade  with  Arabia  and  other  neighboring  terri- 
tories. Trade  is  mainly  in  coffee,  cotton  goods,  salt, 
hides  and  skins,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  of  which  the 
only  important  local  product  is  salt.  Trade  ( 1954) : 
imports  £64,883,735;  exports  £44,347,635.  Fi- 
nance (1955-56  est.):  revenue  £2,579,000;  ex- 
penditures £2,480,000.  The  currency  in  circulation 
is  the  East  African  shilling  (equal  to  U.S.  $0.14). 
The  colony  is  headed  by  a  governor  who  is  aided 
by  an  executive  and  a  legislative  council.  In 
January  1956,  4  elected  representatives  were 
seated  in  the  legislative  council  for  the  first  time. 
Governor:  Sir  Tom  Hickinbotham. 
ADENAUER,  Konrad.  Chancellor  of  West  Germany, 
born  in  Cologne,  Germany,  Jan.  5,  1876.  Starting 
as  a  law  apprentice  in  Cologne  in  1902,  he  eventu- 
ally became  Lord  Mayor  there  and  held  that  post 
from  1917  to  1933,  when  he  was  sent  to  jail  after 
a  disagreement  with  Hitler.  For  a  while  prisoner 
in  Brauweiler  concentration  camp,  he  spent  the 
rest  of  World  War  II  at  home  in  Rhoendorf,  near 
Bonn.  Dr.  Adenauer  was  appointed  Chancellor  in 
1949  after  his  party  (the  Christian  Democrats)  had 
won  a  majority  in  the  Bundestag.  See  GERMANY. 
ADEN  PROTECTORATE.  A  territory  in  southern  Ara- 
bia that  extends  east,  north,  and  west  of  the  colony 
of  Aden.  Area  (including  the  island  of  Socotra): 
112,000  square  miles.  The  protectorate  is  divided 
into  the  Western  Area  (est.  population  450,000) 
and  the  Eastern  Area  (est.  population  350,000). 
The  principal  states  of  the  Eastern  Area  are  the 
sultanates  of  Qu'aiti  and  Kathiri  and  the  Wahidi 
states  of  Balhaf  and  Bir  Ali.  The  Western  Area  is 
comprised  of  Lower  Yafai,  Amiri,  Lower  and 
Upper  Aulaqi,  Shu'eibi,  Fadhli,  Dathina,  Beihan, 
and  Lahej. 

About  90  percent  of  the  population  is  engaged 
in  agriculture;  the  main  crops  are  grain,  cotton, 
dates,  and  Hamami  tobacco.  Reliable  trade  figures 
are  not  available.  In  1952,  there  were  8,910  pupils 
in  109  recognized  primary  schools,  in  addition 
to  an  unestimated  number  in  Koranic  and  other 
private  religious  schools. 

The  Protectorate  is  not  administered  directly 
but  through  the  local  rulers,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Governor  at  Aden  (Sir  Tom  Hickinbotham). 
ADMIRALTY  ISLANDS.  A  group  of  islands  (Manus 
is  the  largest)  in  the  Australian-administered  UN 
Trust  Territory  of  New  Guinea.  Total  area:  800 
square  miles.  Population  (1954):  15,854,  includ- 
ing 840  non-indigenous  inhabitants.  Chief  town: 
Lorengau  on  Manus  island.  There  are  pearl  and 
other  shell  fisheries;  coconuts  are  cultivated. 
ADVERTISING.  Stimulated  by  another  year  of  boom- 
ing prosperity,  advertising  in  the  United  States  con- 
tinued its  upward  trend  through  1956.  Expenditures 
neared  the  $10,000  million  mark,  with  General  Mo- 
tors $185  million  budget  for  advertising  topping  the 
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list.  Other  leading  advertisers  in  1956  were:  Procter 
&  Gamble  Co.,  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.,  Ford  Motor 
Co,,  General  Foods  Corp.,  Chrysler  Corp.,  General 
Electric  Co.,  Lever  Brothers  Co.,  The  Gillette  Co., 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  General  Mills,  Inc., 
American  Tobacco  Co.,  Distillers  Corporation-Sea- 
gram Ltd.,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  and  P. 
Lorillard  Co. 

Leading  advertising  agencies  in  terms  of  billing 
were:  J.  Walter  Thompson;  Young  &  Rubicam;  Me- 
Cann-Erickson;  BBD&O;  N.  W.  Ayer;  Leo  Burnett 
Co.;  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding;  Benton  &  Bowles; 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt;  Kudner  Agency. 

Highlights  of  the  year  were:  the  15-percent- 
agency-commission  issue  and  the  signing  of  consent 
decrees  by  the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  in  an  antitrust  suit  brought  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice;  the  folding  of  the  one-time 
$50  million  Biow  ad  agency,  and  the  subsequent 
scramble  for  its  accounts;  Canada's  13.9  percent  tax 
on  Canadian  editions  of  U.S.  magazines;  Ford's  an- 
nouncement o£  the  Edsel;  the  stampede  for  tran- 
quilizing  pills  and  dextrose  diets;  Pat  Weaver's 
adieu  to  NBC;  the  rejuvenation  of  trading  stamps; 
Piel's  Harry-and-Bert  campaign:  General  Motors' 
decision  to  abolish  dealer  contributions  to  "coop- 
erative" advertising;  the  end  of  the  156-day  strike 
at  Westinghouse. 

Also,  the  Chicago  Tribune's  $450,000  order  from 
Lever  Brothers  for  more  than  100  color  comic 
pages;  the  continuing  success  of  the  filter  tip  and 
the  flip-top  box;  the  sale  of  41-year-old,  $35  million, 
Erwin  Wasey  &  Co.;  CBS-Columbia's  decision  to 
quit  making  television  sets;  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's ruling  that  the  costs  of  cooperative  adver- 
tising ^are  excise  tax  deductible;  Cunningham  & 
Walsh's  merger  of  2  west  coast  agencies  and  its  own 
Chicago  office  into  a  single  national  $45  million 
agency;  the  Reader's  Digest's  announced  10  million 
ABC  circulation  in  the  United  States;  the  warning 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  that  it  might  file 
suit  to  force  the  networks  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  owned  stations;  Mike  Wallace's  Nightbeat; 
the  Chicago  Tribune's  purchase  of  the  Chicago 
American;  Life's  celebration  of  its  20th  birthday 
and  its  record  $137  million  1956  advertising  vol- 
ume; the  26-day  newspaper  strike  in  Cleveland;  the 
year-long  reports  of  a  newsprint  shortage  that  never 
materialized.;  the  year-end  threat  of  another  hike  in. 
newsprint  prices;  and  the  folding  of  American  Mag- 
azine, Better  Living,  Collier's,  Woman's  Home 
Companion,  and  Town  Journal 

Newspapers.  As  in  the  past,  newspapers  led  all 
other  media  in  total  dollar  volume,  with  national 
lineage  hitting  an  all-time  high  in  1956.  Even  with 
this  all-time  high,  newspapers  were  surpassed  for 
the  second  consecutive  year  in  national  advertising 
by  the  zooming  giant,  television.  One  of  the  induce- 
ments to  investment  in  newspapers  was  the  con- 
tinually increasing  number  of  newspapers  equipped 
to  handle  full-color  run-of-paper,  in  addition  to 
the  color  in  rotogravure  sections.  Sine©  "all  adver- 
tising is  local,"  newspapers,  which  are  essentially 
local,  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  the  wheel  horses 
to  carry  advertising  to  local  markets. 

Magazines.  While  consumer  magazines,  farm  pub- 
lications, and  business  papers  all  showed  increased 
advertising  revenues  in  1956,  the  year  was  notable 
for  the  large  part  of  the  advertising  dollar  that  went 
to  the  leaders  in  the  field,  with  the  middle  group 
and  tail-enders  having  a  rough  time  of  it. 

The  sudden  demise  of  3  great  national  magazines 
led  to  a  flurry  of  editorial  soul  searching,  drastic 
economy  moves  and,  among  the  major  publishers, 
the  probable  adoption  of  a  new  advertising-rate  pol- 
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icy  that  will  permit  cost-of-publishing  increases 
without  the  usual  offer  of  larger  circulation  guar- 
antees. 

In  any  event,  most  magazine  publishers  were 
optimistic  about  1957.  They  believed  the  coming 
year  would  witness  another  period  of  prosperity 
and  aggressive  selling  and  bring  with  it  another 
record  downpour  of  advertising  dollars. 

Radio.  While  radio  rallied  strongly  in  1956,  the 
trend  of  1954  and  1955  (networks,  down;  local 
radio,  up)  continued  through  the  year.  Broadcast- 
ing, Telecasting  reported  Increased  attention  to 
radio"  in  1956,  and  noted  that  "radio  was  not  only 
being  reheard  in  homes  and  automobiles  all  over 
the  country,  but  also  in  agency-client  huddles."  It 
seems  that  despite  the  tremendous  competition  of 
television,  radio  is  destined  to  have  a  definite,  and 
from  now  on  increasingly  important,  place  in  ad- 
vertising, for  radio  will  always  be  unique  in  its 
ability  to  get  a  message  through  while  an  audience 
is  otherwise  engaged  in  dining,  driving,  or  house- 
hold work. 

Television.  Ever  since  its  appearance  in  1949  as 
a  major  advertising  medium,  television  has  led  all 
other  media  in  rate  of  increase  and  now  seems  to  be 
firmly  entrenched  as  the  number-one  medium  for 
national  advertising.  The  most  important  develop- 
ment in  television  in  1956  was  the  invasion  of  Holly- 
wood with  an  estimated  $l()0-million-worth  of 
filmed  programs  for  this  material-hungry  giant. 

Color  television  continued  to  meet  with  public 
apathy,  and  while  David  Sarnoff,  Board  Chairman 
of  RCA,  reported  that  that  company  had  lost  nearly 
$7  million  on  its  color  TV  set-making  and  broad- 
casting activities  during  1956,  he  considered  it  a 
reasonable  expenditure  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
business  that  promises  substantial  profits  in  the  near 
future/* 

In  spite  of  repeated  warnings  about  pricing  itself 
out  of  the  market  as  an  advertising  medium,  TV 
sales  continued  their  upward  spiral  all  through 
1956,  and  no  cloubt  a  big  reason  for  its  continued 
success  lies  in  its  courage  in  producing  truly  worth- 
while shows  at  considerable  financial  risk, 

Today,  television  is  mass  entertainment  in  the 
tullest  sense  of  the  phrase.  Certainly  a  tremendous 
number  of  viewers  thrilled  to  TV's  1956  concept  of 
the  way  to  entertain  160  million  Americans  by  pro- 
ducing such  challenging  shows  as  Peter  Pan,  Festi- 
val of  Music,  Antarctica,  Richard  III,  See  It  Now, 
w/r^TKr^  ft*  S/ww,  A  Night  to  Remember, 
Wide  Wide  World,  Disneyland,  The  Trial  of  Rouen, 
Commiwfcnfng -of  U.S.S.  Saratoga,  Marco  Polo,  The 
Grace  Kelly  Wedding,  Dodsworth,  The  Kentucky 
Derby,  mdThis  Happy  Breed. 

— C.  JACKSON  SHTOTLEWOWIH 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  VOLUNTARY  FOREIGN  AID, 
International  Cooperation  Administration.  A  commit- 

tee,  established  on  May  15, 1946,  by  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  tie  to- 
gether the  governmental  and  private  programs  in 
the  held  of  foreign  assistance  and  to  facilitate  the 
organization  of  voluntary  relief  resources  at  home 
and  their  administration  abroad.  An  advisory  and 
expediting  body,  the  Committee  is  chaired  by 
Charles  P.  Taft,  and  at  present  consists  of  8  mem- 
bers all  serving  without  compensation.  William 
H.  McCahon  serves  as  Executive  Director 

The  Committee  registers  United  States  voluntary 
nonprofit  relief  and  rehabilitation  agencies.  These 
agencies  file  with  the  Committee  their  programs, 
budgets  financial  statements,  and  reports  of  relief 
exports  for  public  inspection.  On  the  basis  of  this 
information,  the  Committee  formulates  policies 
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and  procedures  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the 
agencies  in  relation  to  the  controls  in  the  foreign 
field  of  the  Departments  of  State,  Treasury,  Justice, 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  the  Army,  and  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration.  The  Com- 
mittee administers  funds  provided  by  the  Congress 
to  further  the  work  of  the  voluntary  agencies  in 
certain  areas  abroad  and  fosters  the  collaboration 
of  these  American  private  agencies  with  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and  other  interna- 
tional bodies  which  are  engaged  in  the  general 
fields  of  emergency  relief,  rehabilitation,  health, 
welfare,  and  migration. 

Assistance  in  the  form  of  relief,  rehabilitation, 
and  services,  made  possible  by  contributions  of  the 
American  people  through  the  voluntary  agencies, 
as  well  as  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
donations  of  surplus  foods,  is  supplementary  to  the 
programs  of  the  United  States  government  and  the 
United  Nations  organizations.  The  value  of  this 
assistance  (cash  transfers  and  commodities)  sent 
abroad  by  53  agencies  registered  with  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  in  1955  was 
$283  million.  —CHARLES  P.  TAFT 

AFGHANISTAN.  An  independent  constitutional  mon- 
archy in  Central  Asia.  Area:  251,000  sq.  mi.  Popu- 
lation: about  13  million,  of  which  3  million  are 
nomadic.  Chief  towns:  Kabul  (capital),  310,000; 
Kandahar,  185,000;  Herat,  150,000;  Mazar-i-Sharif, 
100,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  There  are  about  334  pri- 
mary schools,  with  about  100,000  boys  and  6,000 
girls;  50  secondary  schools  with  about  16,000  stu- 
dents; and  20  technical  and  vocational  schools  with 
about  2500  students.  These  include  the  4  faculties 
of  the  University  of  Kabul;  medicine,  law,  sciences, 
and  letters  with  over  300  students.  Primary  educa- 
tion is  compulsory  and  all  schooling  is  at  govern- 
ment expense.  An  Afghan  Institute  of  Technology 
is  directed  and  staffed  by  Americans.  Most  of  the 
people  are  Sunni  Moslems,  although  the  Shia  Mos- 
lems number  about  1  million.  Persian  and  Pashto 
are  the  principal  languages. 

Production.  Agriculture  and  stock-raising  are  the 
chief  occupations,  the  main  products  being  cereals, 
fruits,  nuts,  vegetables,  cotton,  wool,  hides  and 
skins.  Afghanistan  is  usually  self-supporting  in  food- 
stuffs. Mineral  resources  include  iron,  copper,  lead, 
gold,  silver  and  chrome— mostly  underdeveloped. 
More  than  50  corporate  firms  produce  boots,  mili- 
tary clothing,  furniture,  watches,  leather,  cotton 
goods  (3  million  meters  a  year)  and  wool  products 
(210,000  meters  of  suiting  and  70,000  Ib.  of  yarn 
annually). 

Foreign  Trade.  Commerce  is  mainly  with  India, 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United  States.  The  chief  ex- 
port item  is  karakul  lambskin.  Other  exports  include 
fruit,  nuts,  timber,  cotton,  carpets,  and  wool.  Im- 
ports are  cigarettes,  sugar,  cloth,  cement,  building 
material  and  motorcars. 

Finance.  Government  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
1955-56  were  Afg.  878  million  and  Afg.  1,141  mil- 
lion, respectively.  The  Afghani  has  equaled  U.S.- 
$0.5882  since  1949. 

Communications.  Afghanistan's  mountain  ranges, 
particularly  the  towering  Hindu  Kush,  effectively 
separate  thousands  of  mountain  villages.  With  prac- 
tically no  significant  railways  and  navigable  rivers, 
Afghanistan  depends  on  its  inadequate  network 
of  roads,  3,000  miles  of  which  are  suitable  for  motor 
transport  in  dry  weather.  A  road  improvement  pro- 
gram is  now  going  on.  There  are  telephones  in  most 
of  the  towns  and  a  government  radio  service. 

Government.  Afghanistan  is  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, with  supreme  legislative  power  vested  in  the 
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Parliament  consisting  of  the  King,  a  Senate  of  45 
appointed  by  the  King  for  life,  and  a  National  As- 
sembly of  138  elected  by  the  male  population  over 
21  in  good  standing.  The  present  Constitution  was 
promulgated  in  1931.  King:  Mohammed  Zahir  Shah. 
Prime  Minister:  Mohammed  Da'ud  Khan. 

Events,  1956.  On  February  18  the  United  States 
and  Afghanistan  signed  a  $2  million  technical  co- 
operation agreement.  On  March  1,  a  technical  as- 
sistance agreement  was  signed  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Afghanistan.  Projects  to  be  developed  under 
the  agreement  were  a  hydroelectric  power  plant,  a 
motor  repair  shop,  a  motor  road  through  the  Hindu 
Kush,  and  a  construction  of  airfields  and  irrigation 
reservoirs.  The  Afghan-Pakistani  dispute  over  the 
disposition  of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province 
remained  unsolved. 

On  March  26,  ICA  announced  a  grant  of  $997,- 
000  to  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University 
toward  the  formation  of  an  English-language  pro- 
gram in  Afghan  secondary  schools,  including  the 
training  of  Afghan  teachers  of  English.  On  March 
31,  a  shipment  of  15  autobuses,  spare  parts,  and 
equipment  for  a  100-bed  hospital  was  presented  to 
the  Kabul  Municipality  by  the  U.S.S.R.  On  August 
21,  Prime  Minister  Mohammed  Da'ud  Khan  an- 
nounced military  arms  arrangements  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Czechoslovakia.  No  details  were  given. 

— ABDUL  Aziz  SAID 

AFRICA.  A  continent  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
Area:  11,710,000  square  miles.  Population  (1954 
est.):  210  million.  See  the  separate  articles  on  its 
subdivisions,  countries,  and  territories,  such  as  AL- 
GERIA; ANGOLA;  EGYPT;  ETHIOPIA;  FRENCH  EQUA- 
TORIAL AFRICA;  FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA;  KENYA; 
MOROCCO;  MOZAMBIQUE;  SOUTH  AFRICA,  UNION 
OF;  TANGANYIKA;  TUNISIA;  UGANDA. 
AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  The.  This 
church  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  in  1816,  but  it  had  its  earliest 
beginning  in  1787  when  a  group  of  Negro  members 
of  St.  George's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  with- 
drew from  that  body.  The  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  is  the  first,  and  therefore  the  oldest, 
organization  of  any  kind  established  by  Negroes  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  Members  in  the  Con- 
tinental United  States  totaled  1,166,301  and  in 
South  and  West  Africa,  about  101,700.  President 
of  Bishops'  Council:  Bishop  S.  L.  Greene,  2118 
Cross  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Secretary  of  Bishops' 
Council:  Bishop  R.  R.  Wright,  Jr.,  554  North  58th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  ZION  CHURCH.  An 
independent  body,  this  church  was  formed  by  a 
group  of  Negro  members  who  withdrew  in  1796 
from  the  John  Street  Methodist  Church  of  New 
York  City.  In  1956  it  had  3,800  churches  and  a  to- 
tal membership  of  780,240.  Among  its  organizations 
are  Boards  or  Foreign  Missions,  Home  Missions, 
Christian  Education,  and  Church  Extension.  For- 
eign Missions  extend  to  Africa,  South  America,  and 
the  West  Indies.  Of  its  6  church-affiliated  educa- 
tional institutions,  Livingstone  College,  founded  by 
the  General  Conference  of  1880,  Salisbury,  N.C., 
is  the  largest.  There  are  4  periodicals  published 
under  church  auspices.  Officers:  General  Secre- 
tary-Auditor, Rev.  F.  Claude  Spurgeon,  1326-28 
U  Street,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.,  Financial  Secre- 
tary, Richard  W.  Sherrill,  Box  1047,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATION.  Some  13,000  farmer 
cooperatives,  scattered  throughout  the  rural  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States,  demonstrate  the  desire 
of  over  3  million  farmers  to  improve  their  situation 
through  their  own  efforts.  In  these  member  owned 
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and  operated  businesses,  farmers  have  joined  to- 
gether to  market  their  crops,  purchase  their  farm 
supplies,  and  obtam  services  such  as  electricity, 
telephones,  and  irrigation  facilities. 

Memberships  in  farmer  cooperatives  that  provide 
marketing,  purchasing,  and  related  services  totaled 
7.6  million  in  1954-55,  the  latest  year  for  which 
figures  are  available.  This  is  more  than  double 
the  number  of  memberships  reported  in  1940-41 
when  the  comparable  figure  was  3.4  million.  This 
increase  emphasizes  the  growing  use  of  these 
associations  oy  fanners.  They  also  obtain  other 
types  of  services  through  cooperatives  such  as 
credit,  insurance,  and  health. 

In  1956,  farmers  received  better  prices  for  what 
they  sold  than  in  1955,  but  their  costs  for  produc- 
tion, farm  supplies,  and  farm  services  were  higher 
also.  As  a  result,  realized  net  income  was  only 
slightly  more  than  in  1955.  In  an  effort  to  help 
members  keep  a  balance  between  returns  and 
costs,  farmer  cooperatives  continued  to  expand 
their  markets.  Often  they  needed  to  establish  proc- 
essing facilities  to  take  care  of  increased  produc- 
tion. And  they  strove  continuously  to  put  on  the 
market  products  that  would  meet  consumer  accept- 
ance. To  carry  on  these  complicated  business 
operations  efficiently  and  so  meet  the  needs  of 
their  members,  farmer  cooperatives  sought  to  de- 
velop well  qualified,  well  trained,  experienced,  and 
far  sighted  management.  Thus  they  often  found 
themselves  faced  with  complex  problems  of  con- 
solidation, financing  extensive  changes,  and  add- 
ing operations  that  require  technical  skill. 

The  memberships  reported  for  marketing,  pur- 
chasing, and  related  service  cooperatives  in  1954- 
55  represented  a  slight  decrease  of  less  than  one- 
tenth  percent  from  the  preceding  year.  It  should  be 
noted  that  many  farmers  belong  to  more  than  one 
cooperative.  Allowing  for  duplication,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  about  3  out  of  5  farmers  in  the  United 
States  now  belong  to  marketing,  farm  supply,  and 
related  service  cooperatives. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  consolidations  to  achieve 
more  efficient  operations  there  was  a  sizable  de- 
crease in  the  total  number  of  these  associations— 
from  10,058  in  1953-54  to  9,887  in  1954-55.  Out  of 
this  total  number,  9,192  or  93  percent  were  local 
in  character  while  the  remainder  of  695  were 
regional  in  type.  Many  of  these  regionals  are  fed- 
erated organizations  which  include  locals  as  mem- 
bers, while  the  others  which  ar©  centralized  in 
type  serve  farmers  directly  or  through  local  outlets 
or  various  kinds.  In  general  the  local  associations 
perform  direct  marketing,  purchasing,  and  related 
services,  while  the  regionals  perform  additional 
marketing,  processing,  or  distributing  functions. 

One  of  the  first  groups  to  realize  that  local  co- 
operation was  not  enough  was  the  citrus  producers 
of  southern  California,  who  started  the  Sunkist 
Growers  organization  about  60  years  ago.  These 
growers  found  from  hard  experience  that  they 
needed  an  organization  that  could  serve  the  entire 
citrus-growing  area  and  develop  sales  outlets 
throughout  the  entire  nation. 

Producers  of  grain,  livestock,  and  other  com- 
modities also  came  to  realize  the  need  of  sales 
representation  on  the  terminal  markets  to  serve 
their  needs.  In  reverse,  the  same  thing  was  true 
for  purchasing  cooperatives.  Local  farm  supply 
associations  were  not  able  to  buy  on  specification 
and  engage  in  manufacturing  or  processing  opera- 
tions. Farmers  and  their  local  cooperatives  there- 
fore pooled  their  efforts  in  such  well  known 
buying  organizations  as  the  Cooperative  GX.F. 
Exchange,  Ithaca,  N.Y.;  the  Eastern  States  Farm- 
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eis  Exchange,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Southern  States 
Cooperative,  Richmond,  Va.;  and  the  Illinois  Farm 
Supply  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

This  process  of  integration  ties  together  local, 
regional,  and  national  organizations  so  as  to 
achieve  economies  of  large  volume  operations  and 
obtain  advantages  in  distribution  which  character- 
ize the  entire  industrial  life  of  the  nation.  In  fact, 
the  cooperatives,  like  other  business  organizations, 
have  had  to  integrate  or  perish. 

The  net  dollar  volume  of  business  of  the  mar- 
keting, farm  supply,  and  related  service  associations 
for  1954-55  amounted  to  $9,593  million,  an  in- 
crease of  1.4  percent  over  the  $9,463  million  of 
the  previous  year. 

The  net  value  of  all  farm  products  marketed  in 
1954-55  amounted  to  $7,378  million,  showing  a 
slight  increase  of  less  than  1  percent  over  the 
$7,329  million  of  the  previous  year.  A  major  part 
of  this  increase  resulted  from  higher  prices  re- 
ceived for  fruits  and  vegetables,  grain,  livestock, 
and  tobacco. 

Dairy  products  continued  to  lead  in  products 
handled  cooperatively,  with  net  sales  of  $2,385 
million.  Grain— including  soybeans  and  soybean 
products—was  next  with  a  net  value  of  $1,568 
million,  representing  an  increase  of  5  percent  from 
the  previous  year.  Livestock  and  livestock  products 
ranked  third,  with  a  net  value  of  $1,317  million, 
an  increase  of  1.5  percent  from  the  previous  year. 

Of  total  cooperative  business,  farm  supplies 
accounted  for  $2,020  million,  representing  an  in- 
crease of  2.2  percent  from  the  $1,976  million  in 
1953-54.  This  increase  is  largely  the  result  of 
higher  dollar  volume  in  fertilizer  and  petroleum 
products. 

Feed  continued  to  represent  the  most  important 
supply  purchased  by  cooperative  patrons,  and 
amounted  to  a  net  value  of  $807  million,  or  two 
fifths  of  the  net  value  of  all  supplies  handled.  Pe- 
troleum continued  in  second  place,  amounting  to 
a  net  total  of  $466  million.  The  net  value  of 
fertilizer  increased  by  more  than  8  percent  and 
amounted  to  $250  million. 

The  value  of  receipts  from  services  such  as 
trucking  and  cotton  ginning  continued  to  increase, 
and  amounted  to  $195  million  in  1954-55,  repre- 
senting a  gain  of  almost  24  percent  over  the  previ- 
ous year,  due  in  part  to  the  need  of  farmers  to 
carry  on  essential  functions  together  as  a  means  of 
reducing  costs. 

While  used  by  farmers  throughout  tihe  entire 
country,  cooperatives  have  developed  most  ex- 
tensively in  tne  east  and  west  north  central  States 
and  far  western  areas.  Much  progress  is  now  being 
made  in  the  south  where  cooperatives  are  in  an 
emerging  state  of  development. 

The  three  leading  States  in  estimated  member- 
ships are  located  in  the  central  United  States- 
Illinois  with  584,470,  Minnesota  with  573,020  and 
Missouri  with  433,720,  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  number  of  memberships  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  number  of  farmers  in  these  States,  be- 
cause many  farmers  belong  to  several  associations. 

The  overall  financial  investment  farmers  have 
in  their  cooperatives— including  marketing,  farm 
supply,  rural  electric,  mutual  irrigation,  mutual 
telephone,  mutual  fire  insurance,  and  credit— has 
continued  to  expand.  On  Jan.  1,  1956,  the  latest 
estimate  available,  the  net  worth  of  these  farmer 
cooperatives  totaled  $3,318  million.  This  compares 
with  a  net  worth  of  $3,121  million  a  year  earlier. 

The  equity  of  farmers  in  their  marketing  and 
farm  supply  associations  stood  at  $1,890  million 
on  Jan.  1,  1956,  compared  with  $1,809  million  a 
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year  earlier.  These  marketing  and  farm,  supply  as- 
sociations, which  have  been  directly  affected  by 
the  increased  output  and  increased  production 
costs  of  agriculture,  constitute  the  largest  off-farm 
investment  of  farmers—more  than  half  the  net 
worth  of  all  farmers'  associations. 

The  family  of  farmer  credit  cooperatives  in  the 
United  States  is  now  40  years  old.  Fanner  mem- 
bers and  ,  their  marketing  and  purchasing  co- 
operatives now  borrow  $2,800  million  a  year  from 
these  cooperatives. 

The  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  System  started 
with  the  formation  of  the  first  national  farm  loan 
associations  and  12  Federal  land  banks  in  1917, 
as  authorized  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  of 
1916.  There  are  now  1,000  national  farm  loan 
associations.  Other  institutions  now  a  part  of  the 
system  are  the  12  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks  organized  in  1923,  and  the  498  production 
credit  associations  and  13  banks  for  cooperatives 
created  in  1933. 

On  Jan.  1,  1957,  the  12  government-owned 
production  credit  corporations  were  merged  with 
the  12  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks.  Farmers 
on  that  same  date  began  a  program  to  replace  the 
government-owned  stock  in  those  banks  when 
their  production  credit  associations  made  their 
first  purchases  of  the  banks'  capital  stock.  The 
production  credit  associations  which  obtain  most 
of  their  lending  funds  from  the  banks  are  the 
banks'  chief  users. 

Thus,  the  last  set  of  organizations  in  the  Co- 
operative Farm  Credit  System  are  to  become  truly 
cooperative  and  the  machinery  established  by 
which  they  will  eventually  achieve,  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  System,  the  long-time  goal  of  complete 
farmer  ownership. 

The  national  farm  loan  associations  have  always 
been  farmer  owned  and  the  Federal  land  banks 
have  been  completely  farmer  owned  since  1947. 
Most  of  the  498  production  credit  associations 
are  now  owned  by  farmer-members. 

Farmer  marketing  and  purchasing  cooperatives, 
by  terms  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1955,  are 
gradually  investing  in  the  capital  stock  of  the 
banks  for  cooperatives  and  thus  replacing  the 
government-owned  stock. 

The  amount  of  capital  stock  owned  by  farmers 
and  farmer  cooperatives  in  the  system  has  in- 
creased from  $108  million  on  June  30,  1946,  to 
$217  million  on  June  30,  1956.  Accumulated 
earned  net  worth  in  the  same  period  grew  from 
$397  to  $596  million. 

The  policies  of  the  local  associations  are  formed 
a  board  of  directors  elected  by  the  member- 

ip.  Each  board  hires  a  manager  (secretary- 
treasurer)  to  run  the  individual  association  within 
its  policies  and  selects  a  loan  committee  to  act  on 
loans.  The  Farm  Credit  Board  of  each  of  the  12 
Farm  Credit  districts  is  elected  largely  by  farmers 
through  their  local  credit  cooperatives  and  by  as- 
sociations which  borrow  from  the  banks  for  co- 
operatives. These  groups  also  make  nominations 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  consider 
in  making  his  appointments  to  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board.  Since  the  Board  was  first  formed 
in  1953,  the  President  has  made  all  appointments 
from  these  nominees. 

Cooperative  farm  credit,  while  providing  only 
a  moderate  proportion  of  the  credit  used  by 
farmers  and  farmer  cooperatives,  has  been  of  in- 
direct benefit  to  many  other  farmers  because  of  the 
standards  of  credit  service  set  by  the  system. 

For  example,  the  national  farm  loan  associations 
and  land  banks,  which  account  for  about  17  per- 
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cent  of  the  total  farm  mortgage  debt,  have  been 
responsible  for  many  innovations  in  mortgage 
credit.  They  introduced  on  a  wide  scale  the  long- 
term,  amortized  loan.  Their  loans  did  away  with 
costly  renewal  fees  which  were  common  prior  to 
1917.  * 

As  the  land  bank  system  developed,  it  has  been 
able  to  keep  pace  with  modern  farming.  Appraisals 
at  normal  agricultural  value  have  proven  sound 
through  the  years.  New  standards  used  in  apprais- 
als, adopted  in  1954,  have  enabled  farmers  to 
obtain  ample  credit  to  meet  increased  needs  yet 
not  to  be  overburdened  with  debt  It  has  done 
away  with  most  loan  fees  and  penalties  on  ad- 
vance repayments.  And  most  recently  it  has  in- 
creased the  maximum  loan  limit  to  $200,000  and 
at  the  same  time  started  financing  part-time 
farmers. 

The  production  credit  system  provides  farmers 
with  operating  credit  on  terms  fitted  to  the 
farmer's  individual  needs.  Production  credit  as- 
sociations have  made  budget  loans  with  advances 
and  repayments  geared  to  each  farmer's  expenses 
and  income  periods. 

For  years  loans  for  capital  investment  purposes 
have  been  made  for  1  year  with  the  agreement  to 
renew  part  of  it  over  a  2-year  or  3-year  period. 
The  system  has  recently  developed  a  new  inter- 
mediate-term loan  to  fit  the  repayment  terms  of 
such  loans  to  the  pattern  of  the  member's  income. 
These  loans  for  such  things  as  heavy  machinery, 
foundation  livestock  and  improvements,  now  can 
have  maturities  up  to  5  years. 

The  banks  for  cooperatives  have  shown  the  way 
to  better  credit  service  for  farmer  marketing  and 
purchasing  cooperatives  because  they  are  run  by 
men  who  know  and  understand  the  problems  of  co- 
operatives. They  are  thus  able  to  extend  credit  on 
terms  that  particularly  fit  the  needs  of  cooperatives 
and  offer  helpful  advice  and  counsel  on  such  prob- 
lems as  membership  investment  and  organization. 

Farmer  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  repre- 
sent one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widespread  forms 
of  organized  rural  cooperation  in  America.  As  of 
1956,  some  1,700  farmer  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies  were  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States.  They  were  operating  in  at  least  40  of  the  48 
States.  They  had  outstanding  more  than  $35,000 
million  of  insurance.  This  represented  somewhat 
more  than  half  of  all  the  fire  insurance  carried  on 
farm  property. 

As  a  group  the  farm  mutuals  have  a  record  of  suc- 
cessful operations.  They  carry  on  fire  prevention 
campaigns  and  encourage  their  members  to  elimi- 
nate dangerous  fire  hazards  from  their  dwellings, 
barns,  and  other  farm  buildings.  This  is  important 
in  holding  premium  and  assessment  costs  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

At  least  half  the  existing  mutuals  have  operated 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  Several  have  been  in 
existence  for  more  than  100  years,  About  half  of  all 
the  farmers  in  the  United  States  were  members  of 
farm  mutuals  in  1956. 

Cooperative  or  mutual  irrigation  companies  sup- 
ply water  for  some  8  million  acres  of  farmland, 
which  is  about  30  percent  of  all  the  land  irrigated 
in  the  United  States.  More  than  9,375  of  these  com- 
panies own  and  operate  over  50,000  miles  of  canals, 
conduits,  tunnels,  and  pipelines. 

Cooperative  irrigation  in  modern  farmland  of  the 
type  now  widely  used  throughout  most  of  the  west 
apparently  had  its  beginning  in  Utah  around  1850. 
The  early  pioneer  Mormons  who  settled  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley  soon  discovered  that  irrigation  was 
necessary  to  their  existence.  Being  in  an  area  with- 
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out  capital  and  finding  it  beyond  the  power  of  an 
individual  to  turn  the  main  streams  from  their 
courses  and  spread  water  upon  the  land,  the  early 
Utah  settlers  turned  to  the  cooperative  form  of  en- 
terprise to  provide  themselves  with  necessary  irri- 
gation facilities.  Several  of  these  early  mutual  irri- 
gation companies  are  still  in  existence,  having  sup- 
plied their  members  with  irrigation  water  on  a  non- 
profit basis  for  about  100  years. 

In  some  rural  areas  where  the  number  of  doctors 
and  medical  facilities  are  inadequate,  farmers  and 
other  rural  residents  have  organized  rural  health 
cooperatives.  Usually  such  cooperatives  are  organ- 
ized for  one  or  more  of  the  following  purposes: 
(1)  to  attract  doctors;  (2)  to  build  and  operate  a 
health  center;  (3)  to  develop  and  operate  a  pre- 
payment plan  of  medical  care  adapted  to  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  local  people. 

The  high  cost  of  hospital  facilities  and  the  short- 
age of  doctors  have  restricted  the  development  of 
rural  health  cooperatives  in  recent  years. 

The  story  of  rural  electric  cooperatives  is  to  a 
large  extent  the  story  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  Although  attempts  had  been  made 
in  several  western  and  rnidwestern  States  to  set  up 
electric  cooperatives  to  serve  farmers,  not  much 
progress  was  made  before  the  Federal  government 
established  a  rural  electrification  lending  program 
in  1935. 

By  Dec.  31,  1955,  a  total  of  982  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  borrowers  had  energized 
1,351,210  miles  of  lines  serving  4,204,347  con- 
sumers. 

The  first  farm  mutual  telephone  companies  in 
this  country  were  organized  around  1900.  Once 
farmers  learned  the  convenience  of  telephoning, 
the  demand  for  service  was  great.  By  1910,  hun- 
dreds of  mutual  companies  came  into  existence.  Ex- 
pansion continued  into  the  1920's,  after  which  it  de- 
clined somewhat  In  1949  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  Act  was  amended  to  authorize  loans 
for  building  rural  telephone  lines.  By  the  end  of 
1955  about  200  cooperatives  had  received  $158 
million  in  Rural  Electrification  Administration  loans 
for  telephones.  Within  5  years,  these  loans  were  ex- 
pected to  bring  telephones  into  the  homes  of  some 
300,000  rural  subscribers. 

Despite  the  continuing  decline  in  overall  farm  in- 
come in  recent  years,  fanner  cooperatives  have  been 
holding  their  own  in  serving  farmers.  They  arc  giv- 
ing increased  attention  to  results  of  research  in 
starting  new  programs  and  improving  current  oper- 
ations, and  otherwise  aiming  for  more  efficiencies 
and  greater  returns  to  farmers.  The  value  of  coop- 
eratives as  balance  wheels  in  agricultural  business 
gives  them  a  significance  greater  than  their  relative 
business  volume  would  indicate. 

The  need  for  cooperative  organizations  of  farm- 
ers has  not  been  lessened  by  the  rapid  industrial 
and  business  developments  of  the  past  30  years.  In 
fact,  farmers  more  man  ever  look  to  their  coopera- 
tives to  help  them  keep  abreast  of  the  adjustments 
constantly  affecting  their  industry.  They  expect 
their  cooperatives  to  employ  modern  ways  in  their 
behalf  in  the  fields  of  management,  merchandising, 
distribution,  and  technology, 

—JOSEPH  G.  KNAPF 

AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE.  An  agency  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  that  helps 
farmers  and  those  who  handle  farm  products  to 
carry  on  an  orderly  and  efficient  job  of  marketing. 
It  works  to  expand  the  market  for  farm  products 
through  a  broad  program  reaching  from  the  farm 
gate  to  the  consumer's  table  and  covers  such  activi- 
ties as  crop  and  livestock  estimates,  prices  and 
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parity,  economic  analysis,  marketing  research, 
marketing  services,  and  food  distribution.  A  monthly 
periodical,  Agricultural  Marketing,  was  started  in 
1956. 

Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates,  Prices,  and  Parity. 
This  division  of  work  provides  monthly  and  seasonal 
estimates  on  the  production  and  supplies  of  crops, 
livestock,  and  livestock  products,  and  reports  on 
acreages  planted  and  for  harvest,  including  annual 
reports  on  intentions  of  farmers  to  plant  certain 
crops  and  intentions  to  raise  and  market  livestock. 
It  also  provides  reports  on  prices  received  and  paid 
by  farmers,  parity  price  computations,  and  reports 
on  farm  employment  and  farm  wage  rates.  Begun 
more  than  100  years  ago,  this  basic  statistical  work 
has  been  improved  over  the  years,  and  special 
studies  during  the  past  few  months  have  made  pos- 
sible further  refinements  in  certain  of  the  estimates, 
for  example,  in  more  accurate  forecasting  of  cotton 
yields. 

Economic  Analysis.  This  includes  estimation  of  agri- 
cultural income,  and  studies  of  prices,  consump- 
tion, and  food  supplies,  as  well  as  studies  of  farm 
population  and  farm  manpower.  Situation  reports 
are  issued  analyzing  the  current  and  future  outlook 
for  various  farm  commodities,  farm  prices,  and  farm 
income.  These  reports  indicate  any  important  trends 
in  the  outlook  and  aid  farmers  and  others  in  their 
plans  for  production  and  for  buying  and  selling. 
Emphasis  lately  has  been  placed  on  ways  to  im- 
prove economic  research  and  to  provide  a  more 
complete  and  accurate  visual  presentation  of  eco- 
nomic data.  Outlook  for  1957  is  contained  in  a 
chartbook  issued  in  late  1956.  A  periodical,  Agri- 
cultural Economics  Research,  provides  a  printed 
record  of  new  research  in  this  field. 

Marketing  Research.  This  service  is  aimed  at  widen- 
ing the  market  for  farm  products  and  obtaining 
greater  efficiency  in  the  marketing  process.  Farm- 
ers, consumers,  and  handlers  of  farm  products  get 
results  of  the  research  through  reports  published 
by  AMS  and,  indirectly,  through  county  agents  and 
other  extension  workers. 

This  research  has  many  aspects.  Market  develop- 
ment specialists  go  into  selected  market  areas  to  test 
the  demand  for  new  products,  or  for  old  products 
offered  consumers  in  new  or  different  sized  pack- 
ages. Consumer  preference  surveys  are  made  to 
find  out  what  consumers  want  and  now  preferences 
vary  among  different  age,  social,  and  economic 
groups.  Studies  in  marketing  costs  and  margins  lead 
to  a  Better  understanding  of  the  marketing  process 
and  thus— through  competition— to  more  efficient 
marketing  by  the  freight  hauler,  processor,  whole- 
saler, and  retailer.  Biological  research  is  conducted 
to  gain  knowledge  in  preventing  spoilage  of  farm 
produce  from  improper  handling,  from  rot,  and 
from  insect  pests.  Research  in  transportation 
and  marketing  facilities  helps  haulers,  handlers,  and 
various  communities  to  keep  their  physical  plants 
and  equipment,  and  their  operational  systems,  in 
pace  with  changing  marketing  needs. 

Marketing  Services.  Thcso  services,  such  as  market 
news,  standardization,  inspection,  grading  and 
classing  of  farm  products,  hav©  been  expanded  and 
improved.  Market  news  is  collected  and  made  avail- 
able through  159  Federal  and  Federal-State  offices 
located  in  the  major  terminal  markets  and  produc- 
ing areas.  Current  prices  of  farm  products,  along 
with  information  on  supplies  reaching  the  terminal 
markets,  are  supplied  each  day,  thus  helping  pro- 
ducers and  handlers  to  decide  where  ana  when  to 
sell  their  products. 

Food  Distribution  Programs.  These  programs  con- 
tinued to  expand  in  1956.  More  than  2,000  million 
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lb.  of  foods  that  had  been  acquired  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  were  moved,  through  the  Di- 
rect Distribution  Program,  into  consumption  chan- 
nels in  this  country  and  abroad— almost  twice  the 
amount  moved  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

The  Plentiful  Foods  Program  encouraged  in- 
creased consumption  of  foods  especially  abundant. 
It  gave  substantial  assistance  to  orderly  marketing 
of  hogs  from  1956's  record  spring  pig  crop  through 
sustained  merchandising  drives  conducted  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  food  trades  and  information 
media.  In  addition,  major  Special  Plentiful  Foods 
Programs  were  conducted  during  the  year  on  rice, 
potatoes,  beef,  and  dairy  products. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Program's  tenth  an- 
niversary was  celebrated  on  June  4,  with  observ- 
ances at  the  White  House  and  in  schools  through- 
out the  country.  This  year  the  number  of  children 
eating  lunches  with  milk  under  the  Program 
climbed  to  about  9.7  million-a  10  percent  gain  over 
the  previous  year. 

In  this  second  year  of  operation  of  the  Special 
Milk  Program,  more  than  62,000  schools  took  part, 
a  gain  of  more  than  50  percent  over  the  previous 
school  year,  and  1,400  million  half  pints  of  milk 
were  consumed.  Results  of  the  Program  were  so  suc- 
cessful that  Congress  voted  to  continue  it  another 
two  years  and  increased  funds  authorization  by  50 
percent,  to  $75  million  a  year.  In  addition,  eligi- 
bility was  broadened  so  that  the  Program  now  op- 
erates in  schools,  nursery  schools,  settlement  houses, 
summer  camps,  and  other  nonprofit  child-care  in- 
stitutions. Administrator:  O.  V.  Wells. 
AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE.  This  service  con- 
ducts the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  research 
on  production  and  utilization  or  farm  products  and 
on  human  nutrition  and  home  economics.  It  also  ad- 
ministers Federal  grant  funds  to  State  and  Territorial 
experiment  stations  and  conducts  certain  crop  and 
livestock  regulatory  programs.  Examples  of  inter- 
esting developments  in  tne  1956  work  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  follow. 

Crops  Research.  Tests  showed  that  when  soil  is 
freed  of  nematodes  by  fumigation,  crop  value  often 
increases  4  to  10  times  the  cost  of  fumigant  plus 
application.  Scientists  seeking  better  chemical 
nernatode  controls  found  that  5  treatments— a 
drench,  two  bare-root  dips,  and  two  soil  fumigants 
—showed  promise.  Radiation  used  in  experiments  at 
rates  harmless  to  plants  controlled  nematodes  on 
plants  for  transplanting  or  on  plant  parts  such  as 
potato  tubers. 

One  nematode  has  been  found  beneficial  to 
plants.  It  transmits  a  bacterial  disease  highly  de- 
structive to  several  injurious  insects.  Virus  diseases 
of  insects  proved  potentially  capable  of  controlling 
tent  caterpillars,  corn  earworms,  and  cabbage  loop- 
ers.  An  airplane-sprayed  virus  readily  infected  Vir- 
ginia pine  sawflys. 

Entomologists  sought  natural  enemies  of  the 
spotted  alfalfa  aphid,  and  three  species  of  parasites 
of  this  fast-spreading  pest  have  been  introduced 
into  the  United  States. 

A  new  systemic  insecticide,  Dow  ET-57,  which 
is  administered  orally,  showed  promise  for  cattle- 
grub  control.  Scientists  discovered  a  new  insect  re- 
pellent that  is  highly  effective  against  mosquitoes, 
stable  flies,  deerflies,  ticks,  fleas,  and  chiggers. 
Possible  hazards  in  the  use  of  this  chemicaf-N, 
N-diethyl-m-toluamide— are  under  study. 

Gibberellic  acid  showed  unusual  possibilities  as 
a  growth  regulator.  This  rare  and  little-known  sub- 
stance remarkably  accelerates  growth  in  a  number 
of  plants. 

Plans  were  made  for  a  seed  storage  laboratory  at 
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Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  where  valuable  seed  stocks  will 
be  held  and  kept  alive  for  future  breeding  research. 

In  weed-control  research  two  new  weed-killing 
compounds,  4(2,4-DB)  and  4(MCPB),  proved  safer 
for  use  against  broad-leaved  weeds  in  fields  planted 
to  crops  easily  injured  by  common  weed  killers  now 
used.  They  were  developed  through  commercial 
research  and  are  still  in  the  trial  stage.  Foreign 
weed-killing  insects  were  sought  to  control  hal- 
ogeton,  a  fast  spreading  poisonous  range  weed. 
Use  of  herbicides  and  flame  treatments  to  control 
weeds  in  cotton  cut  labor  70  to  80  percent,  but  did 
not  reduce  total  production  costs. 

Two  new  antibiotics— anisomycin  and  griseo- 
fulvin— were  found  to  prevent  and  cure  powdery 
mildew  in  snap  beans. 

Development  of  single-germ  sugar-beet  hybrids 
promises  to  eliminate  hand  thinning  of  this  crop.  A 
system  of  inheritance  was  discovered  in  castor  beans 
that  resembles,  in  effect,  the  male-sterility  character 
used  for  breeding  high-yielding  and  disease-re- 
sistant varieties  of  several  other  crops. 

A  unique  "rabbit  bank"  of  antibodies,  used  to  de- 
termine the  presence  of  disease  viruses  in  young 
plants,  has  been  built  up  for  research  purposes, 
using  live  rabbits  which  develop  the  antibodies  in 
their  blood. 

Crops  Regulatory  Programs.  The  discovery  in  April 
of  Mediterranean  fruit  flies  in  Florida  launched  an 
all-out  effort  by  Federal  and  State  authorities  to 
eradicate  this  destructive  fruit  and  vegetable  pest. 
A  ^  drastic  reduction  in  fly  populations  was  accom- 
plished by  the  repeated  use  of  a  powerful  poison- 
bait  spray  over  an  area  of  750,000  acres,  backed  by 
restrictions  in  the  movement  of  products  likely  to 
spread  the  insect.  In  8  northeastern  States  and 
Michigan,  the  gypsy  moth  was  the  target  of  an  in- 
tensive eradication  program. 

Two  other  eradication  efforts  neared  completion. 
Fumigation  treatments  of  all  known  western  United 
States  infestations  of  the  khapra  beetle,  a  stored- 
grain  pest,  were  completed.  Entomologists  hope  to 
eradicate  Hall  scale  in  1957.  Only  2,500  infested 
California  trees  and  shrubs  remained  to  receive  final 
fumigation. 

Plant  quarantine  complexities  were  increased  by 
the  danger  that  soil-contaminated  salvaged  war  ma- 
terial and  foreign-driven  automobiles  brought  into 
this  country  may  carry  the  golden  nematode,  pest 
of  potatoes  and  tomatoes. 

The  first  United  States  appearance  in  North  and 
South  Carolina  of  witchweed,  a  weed  parasite  of 
corn  and  other  crops,  initiated  research  for  more 
effective  ways  of  controlling  this  foreign  pest. 

Livestock  Research.  In  breeding  research  with 
Hampshire,  Shropshire,  Southdown,  and  Merino 
sheep,  3-way-cross  hybrid  lambs  showed  superior 
ability  to  produce  meat  and  wool.  A  new,  long-term 
breeding  and  selection  program  for  swine  was  ini- 
tiated. Meat  tenderness  was  found  to  be  inherited, 
indicating  that  it  may  be  possible  to  improve  this 
quality  in  meat  animals  through  breeding. 

As  one  phase  of  the  problem  of  low  fertility  and 
hatchability  in  turkey  eggs,  parthenogenesis  in 
mated  flocks  was  studied.  Two  parthenogenetic 
poults  were  hatched  which  lived  for  18  and  22  days 
—the  first  poults  from  infertile  eggs  to  live  more 
than  a  few  hours. 

The  discovery  of  an  unknown  growth  factor  in 
feather  meal  led  to  experimental  use  of  that  product 
in  poultry  feed.  Adding  extra  fat  to  turkey  rations 
improved  feed  efficiency  and  growth  rates. 

In  September  a  new  $10-million  laboratory  build- 
ing was  dedicated  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Plum  Island  Animal  Disease  Laboratory. 
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The  building  will  be  devoted  to  research  on  foreign 
livestock  diseases-particularly  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease—that are  potential  threats  to  United  States 
livestock.  Ames,  Iowa,  was  selected  as  the  site  of 
an  $18-million  animal-disease  laboratory  for  re- 
search on  infectious  diseases  of  livestock  already 
present  in  this  country. 

Livestock  Regulatory  Programs.  To  maintain  gains 
in  the  brucellosis  eradication  campaign,  interstate 
movement  of  all  cattle  except  steers,  spayed  heifers, 
and  calves  under  8  months  old,  came  under  Federal 
control  in  January  1957. 

In  August,  a  New  Jersey  outbreak  or  the  swine 
disease  vesicular  exanthema  marked  the  first  new 
appearance  of  VE  in  the  United  States  since  No- 
vember 1955.  Exposed  and  infected  hogs  were 
slaughtered  and  the  premises  cleaned.  To  curb  VE, 
authorities  have  urged  effective  cooking  of  garbage 
fed  to  swine,  prompt  slaughter  of  infected  or  ex- 
posed animals,  and  other  measures. 

Tuberculosis  in  livestock  has  been  reduced  from 
almost  5  percent  in  1918  to  0.15  percent  in  1956,  as 
shown  by  the  number  of  reactors  found  among 
cattle  tested.  A  new  system  provided  mechanics  for 
tracing  a  focus  of  infection  backward  to  its  possible 
sources  and  forward  to  possible  new  centers,  so  that 
test  efforts  may  be  directed  to  those  herds. 

More  than  25,000  animals  for  import  or  export 
were  examined  at  ports.  No  diseases  are  known  to 
have  been  brought  in  by  imported  animals  or  poul- 
try during  the  year. 

The  Meat  Inspection  Act  has  now  been  in  effect 
for  50  years.  In  1906,  inspection  was  maintained  in 
163  establishments  in  58  cities:  in  1956,  at  1,215 
establishments  in  478  cities  and  towns.  More  than 
18,000  million  pounds  of  meat  and  meat  food 
products  were  prepared  and  processed,  and  over 
2,000  million  were  canned,  under  Federal  inspec- 
tion during  1956. 

Utilization  Research.  In  pilot  plant  tests,  a  rapid 
process  for  unhairing  hides  with  an  enzyme  prepa- 
ration yielded  good  quality  leather.  This  process 
should  facilitate  grading  and  inspection,  and  lower 
shipping  costs  of  hides.  Epoxy  resin  tannage  pro- 
duced a  leather  that  is  resistant  to  detanning  by 
acids,  alkalies,  or  organic  solvents  and  that  shrinks 
in  hot  water  but  returns  to  size  on  cooling. 

Research  for  the  improvement  and  expanded  use 
of  cotton  progressed.  Cotton  fabrics  were  being 
made  permanently  flame  resistant  on  a  commercial 
scale  by  a  process  using  THPC,  a  phosphorous  com- 
pound. Improved  drafting  techniques  developed  by 
research  were  widely  used  by  industry  to  produce 
higher  quality  cotton  fabrics.  Cyanoethylated  cot- 
ton, a  new  rot  and  heat  resistant  fiber,  was  being 
tested  commercially  in  a  variety  of  outdoor  prod- 
ucts. A  recent  discovery  makes  partially  acetylated 
cotton  resistant  to  sunlight  as  well  as  to  mildew 
and  rot,  doubling  or  tripling  its  outdoor  service  life. 

A  continuous  process  was  developed  for  produc- 
ing powdered  apple,  grape,  and  cherry  juices  of 
good  quality  which  can  be  satisfactorily  stored 
without  refrigeration  for  over  two  years.  The  proc- 
ess is  relatively  simple,  with  low  equipment  costs, 
and  rapid  commercialization  seems  likely. 

A  batch  method  has  been  developed  for  produc- 
ing a  whole-milk  powder  than  can  be  reconstituted, 
even  in  ice  water,  to  yield  a  beverage  identical  to 
fresh  whole  milk.  Flavor  retention  problems  remain 
to  be  solved  and  storage  tests  on  the  powder  are 
in  progress* 

Home  Economics  Research.  Surveys  indicated  that 
many  older,  rural,  nonfarm  families  with  low  in- 
comes need  improved  diets,  For  use  in  nutrition  pro- 
grams, nutritionists  developed  a  daily  food  plan 
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which  uses  a  point  system  to  show  how  common 
foods  rate  as  sources  of  key  nutrients.  * 

A  table  was  completed  which  estimates  Yields 
of  market  purchased  foods  as  ready-to-eat  ioods. 
The  data  take  into  account  current  practices  m 
food  marketing  and  production. 

Research  provided  the  first  data  indicating  the 
Quantitative  requirements  of  young  women  tor  b 
of  the  essential  amino  acids.  Experimental  work 
with  animals  suggested  that  balance  among  several 
dietary  factors  may  affect  amino  acid  requirements 
and  determine  whether  food  eaten  is  converted  to 

Original  °data  'on  the  heights  and  weights  of 
American  children  were  brought  together  as  a  basis 
for  estimating  food  requirements  of  cwldren  ot 
different  ages.  Nutrition  studies  were  leading  to 
better  understanding  of  requirements  for  unsatu- 
rated  fatty  acids  and  of  the  role  of  fats  in  human 
nutrition.  ,  -, 

Studies  on  edible  yields,  nutritive  value,  and 
plate  waste  of  cooked  beef  pointed  to  possible 
benefits  of  marketing  leaner  animals. 

A  kitchen-workroom  was  designed  by  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  housing  specialists  tor  home- 
makers  who  must  conserve  energy  because  of  age 
or  chronic  illness.  The  kitchen  incorporates  research 
findings  on  space  requirements  and  energy  ex- 
penditures. 

Farm  and  Land  Management.  New  farm  uses  were 
found  for  plastics.  Canal  linings  of  buried  or  ex- 
posed plastic,  with  stabilizers  of  a  soil-cement  mix- 
ture, reduced  seepage  losses  in  irrigation  canals. 
Polyethylene  film  protected  tomatoes  against  kill- 
ing frosts.  Experiments  showed  that  weighted 
plastic  covers  can  reduce  or  eliminate  top  spoilage 
in  horizontal  silos. 

As  drought  remains  a  primary  agricultural  t>rob- 
lem  in  many  areas,  continuing  emphasis  was  placed 
on  soil  and  water  conservation  research.  Several 
projects  were  under  way  and  a  3-year  national 
county-by-county  inventory  of  soil  and  water  con- 
servation need  was  planned. 

In  the  effort  to  lielp  farmers  cut  building  and 
operating  costs,  farm  buildings  received  added 
attention.  Research  indicates  that  livestock  shelters 
should  be  designed  to  keep  animals  and  poultry 
highly  productive  during  hot  weather,  with  less 
emphasis  on  keeping  mature  animals  warm  in 
winter. 

Farm  output  in  1955  showed  a  4  percent  increase 
over  previoxis  highs  set  in  1953  and  1954.  Farm 
workers  made  up  less  than  5  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  each  produced  food  and  fiber  for  himself 
and  20  other  persons  in  1955.  Statistics  also  showed 
that,  although  net  farm  incomes  were  lower  in 
1955,  farm  real  estate  and  assets  values  continued 
to  increase.  Also  on  the  increase  were  farm  taxes, 
mortgages,  and  short-term  debts.  Economists  pre- 
dicted a  need  for  a  third  more  agricultural  products 
in  1975  than  in  1951-1953  to  feed  the  country  s 
growing  population,  — B.  T.  SHAW 

AGRICULTURE.  Production  of  farm  products  in  tho 
United  States  set  a  new  record  in  1956  and  stocks 
of  commodities  carried  over  from  previous  years 
were  at  record  levels.  Demand  in  foreign  and 
domestic  markets  was  strong,  however,  and  prices 
received  by  farmers  steadied  after  declining  most 
of  the  time  during  the  preceding  5  years.  The  net 
income  realized  by  fanners  increased  slightly  from 
1955  to  1956,  the  first  gain  since  1951. 

Continued  increases  in  output  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products  were  responsible  for  boosting  the 
farm  total  to  a  new  high.  Output  of  poultry  and 
eggs  continued  its  rapid  postwar  increase  and  milk 
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production  set  another  new  record.  Meat  animal 
production  continued  high,  though  slightly  lower 
than  in  1955.  Cattle  production  continued  to  in- 
crease but  hog  production  fell  off  after  two  years 
of  gain.  Sheep  production  remained  near  the  rela- 
tively low  level  set  in  1955. 

Crop  production  in  1956  equaled  the  record 
levels  of  1948  and  1955.  The  acreage  from  which 
59  crops  were  harvested  was  estimated  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service  at  319  million,  lowest 
since  the  drought  year  1936.  Yields  per  acre,  how- 
ever, attained  the  highest  average  on  record.  The 
yield-per-acre  index  was  123  (1947-49  as  100) 
compared  with  119  the  preceding  year. 

High  crop  production  was  attained  despite  se- 
vere drought  that  blighted  a  large  area  in  the  central 
and  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States.  Dam- 
age to  feed  crops  and  forage  growth  resulted  in 
relief  measures  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Programs  of  assistance  in  getting  hay  or 
grain  were  provided  for  in  over  500  counties  in  a 
12-State  area.  Restrictions  on  grazing  on  Soil  Bank 
acres  were  lifted  in  700  counties. 

Rising  consumer  income  maintained  a  good  de- 
mand in  domestic  markets.  In  the  third  quarter  of 
1956,  consumers  were  spending  5  percent  more 
for  food  than  in  the  same  period  of  1955.  As  in  other 
recent  years,  however,  costs  of  marketing  food  in- 
creased further.  In  addition,  the  trend  toward  foods 
requiring  increased  marketing  services,  such  as 
prepared,  frozen,  and  prepackaged  foods,  added 
to  marketing  costs.  The  farmer's  share  of  the  con- 
sumer dollar  spent  for  food  produced  on  farms  in  the 
United  States  was  40  cents  in  1956  compared  with 
41  cents  in  1955  and  the  1947-49  average  of  49 
cents. 

Foreign  markets  were  an  outlet  for  an  increased 
volume  of  farm  products  in  1956.  Exports  in  the 
1955-56  fiscal  year  were  up  11  percent  in  value 
and  16  percent  in  quantity  compared  to  exports 
in  the  fiscal  year  1954-55.  About  two  fifths  of  these 
exports  moved  under  the  assistance  of  various  gov- 
ernment export  programs.  Farmers'  prices  increased 
about  10  percent  in  the  first  half  of  1956,  then 
dropped,  with  the  average  for  the  year  near  the 
1955  level. 

The  volume  of  products  sold  was  up  about  3 
percent  and  cash  receipts  from  these  marketings 
rose  by  about  the  same  percentage.  In  addition, 
government  payments  under  the  Soil  Bank  and  wool 
incentive  payments  program  contributed  about 
$300  million  of  income.  Even  though  farm  produc- 
tion expenses  again  rose,  the  net  income  realized 
by  farmers  was  up  slightly.  It  had  declined  23  per- 
cent in  the  preceding  4  years. 

The  total  value  of  the  assets  of  American  agri- 
culture continued  to  increase  in  1956,  mainly  be- 
cause of  a  further  rise  in  the  value  of  farm  land. 
This  rise  was  accompanied  by  another  increase  in 
farm  debts.  On  the  whole,  the  financial  position  of 
agriculture  appeared  sound,  though  many  individ- 
ual farmers  found  themselves  in  a  tight  situation. 

Livestock  Production.  Output  of  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  in  1956  set  a  record  for  the  seventh 
consecutive  year.  The  gain  resulted  from  further 
increases  in  dairy  and  poultry  production.  Meat 
animal  production  was  off  slightly  because  of  re- 
duced hog  output.  However,  marketings  of  hogs 
did  not  begin  to  decline  until  the  last  half  of  1956 
and  total  production  of  meat  for  the  year  reached 
a  new  high. 

The  decline  in  hog  production  in  1956  followed 
two  years  of  increase  and  resulted  partly  from  the 
sharp  drop  in  hog  prices  in  the  last  half  of  1955. 
The  1956  spring  crop  was  reduced  8  percent  from 
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a  year  earlier  and  farmers*  farrowing  plans  indicated 
a  drop  of  7  percent  in  the  fall  crop.  The  year's  total 
was  estimated  at  88,085,000  head,  compared  with 
95,604,000  head  in  1955. 

The  number  of  cattle  on  United  States  farms  has 
been  increasing  since  1949  and  beef  production 
has  been  rising  steadily.  The  total  of  97,465,000 
head  on  farms  on  Jan.  1,  1956,  was  a  new  record, 
though  only  873,000  head  more  than  a  year  earlier. 
The  number  of  cattle  and  calves  slaughtered  in 
1956,  according  to  preliminary  estimates  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  was  40,450,000. 
Preliminary  estimates  placed  the  calf  crop  for  the 
year  1956  at  43,272,000  head,  271,000  head  more 
than  in  1955. 

The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  has 
been  declining  slowly  ior  several  years.  The  27,- 
009,000  head  of  stock  sheep  on  farms  on  Jan.  1, 
1956,  was  slightly  less  than  that  on  the  same  date 
in  1955  and  less  than  half  the  high  level  reached 
during  World  War  II.  Production  of  shorn  wool  in 
1956  was  estimated  at  231,800,000  lb.,  close  to  the 
level  of  other  recent  years. 

Poultry  and  egg  production  has  risen  more  rap- 
idly than  that  ot  other  livestock  products  and  the 
1956  total  was  34  percent  above  the  1947-49  av- 
erage. Egg  production  for  the  year  reached  a  record 
61,000  million,  according  to  preliminary  estimates, 
compared  with  59,485  million  in  1955.  Broiler 
production  continued  its  phenomenal  rise  reaching 
an  estimated  total  of  1,320  million,  242  million 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Turkey  producers 
also  had  a  record  year,  producing  about  76  million, 
10  million  more  than  in  1955. 

The  dairy  herd  in  the  United  States  produced 
about  127,000  million  lb.  of  milk  in  1956  compared 
with  123,500  million  in  the  preceding  year.  This 
was  the  fourth  consecutive  annual  increase.  Out- 
put continued  to  exceed  commercial  use  and  the 
equivalent  of  about  5,000  million  lb.  were  sold  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  the  price 
support  program.  The  number  of  milk  cows  on 
farms  in  June  1956  was  20,998,000,  slightly  fewer 
than  a  year  earlier.  Production  per  cow,  however, 
continued  its  sharp  upward  trend,  averaging  6,060 
lb.  compared  with  5,815  lb.  in  1955. 

Crop  Production.  United  States  crop  production  in 
1956  equaled  the  record  first  set  in  1948  and  at- 
tained again  in  1955.  The  large  total  was  achieved 
despite  a  late  cold  spring  and  drought  that  damaged 
crops  over  a  large  area  in  the  central  and  south- 
western part  of  the  country. 

The  acreage  of  crops  planted  or  grown  in  1956 
was  about  346  million,  8  million  less  than  in  1955 
and  the  least  since  1939.  More  acres  were  diverted 
or  abandoned  after  planting  than  in  any  year  of  the 
last  two  decades.  The  total  included  about  12 
million  acres  placed  in  the  Soil  Bank.  The  acreage 
from  which  59  crops  were  harvested  totaled  only 
319  million,  14  million  less  than  in  1955,  and  the 
least  since  the  1936  drought  year. 

Yields  per  acre  rose  enough  to  offset  the  decline 
in  acreage  and  maintain  production.  The  yield  per 
acre  for  the  United  States  averaged  3  percent 
above  1955  and  23  percent  above  the  1947-49 
average. 

Record  yields  per  acre  were  set  in  1956  by  corn, 
spring  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  and  tobacco.  Sugar 
beets  equaled  the  1955  peak  and  rice  was  only 
slightly  below.  For  cotton,  soybeans,  winter  wheat, 
sorghum  grain,  dry  beans,  peanuts,  and  popcorn, 
yields  ranged  from  above  average  to  near  record 
levels.  Yields  were  below  average  for  only  a  few 
field  crops,  including  flaxseed,  sorghum  forage, 
and  silage. 
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TABLE  1— UNITED  STATES  CROP  PRODUCTION 

(In  thousands) 
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Average 

Crop 

Unit 

1945-64. 

1955 

1956 

Corn  

.  .  .bu. 

3,084,389 

3,229,743 

3,451,292 

Wheat  

.  .  .bu. 

1,148,289 

934,731 

997,207 

Oats  

.  .  .bu. 

1,327,496 

1,503,074 

1,152,652 

Soybeans  for  beans. 

...bu. 

253,653 

373,522 

455,869 

Barley  

.  .  .bu. 

278,166 

401,225 

372,495 

Rye  

...bu. 

21,558 

29,055 

21,558 

Buckwheat  

.  .  .bu. 

4,834 

1,934 

2,032 

Flaxseed  

...bu. 

37,959 

41,243 

48,712 

Rice"  

.  .  .bag 

42,756 

55,941 

47,402 

Popcorn  

.  .  .lb. 

266,857 

243,335 

325,238 

Sorghum  grain  

...bu. 

141,334 

242,526 

205,065 

Sorghum  forage6.  « 

.  .  .  ton 

6,313 

6,877 

4,690 

Sorghum  silage*.  .  . 

...ton 

4,780 

9,402 

8,691 

Cotton,  lint  

.  .  .bale 

13,098 

14,721 

13,303 

Cottonseed  

.  .  .ton 

5,340 

6,043 

5,495 

Hay  

.  .  .ton 

103,648 

112,737 

108,708 

Red  clover  seed  .  .  . 

...lb. 

93,612 

80,682 

71,900 

Alfalfa  seed  

...lb. 

114,345 

212,390 

163,065 

Alsike  clover  seed  . 

.  .  .lb. 

14,209 

9,909 

9,083 

Sweetclover  seed  .  . 

...lb. 

44,832 

48,292 

34,940 

Lespedeza  seed.  .  .  . 

.  .  .lb. 

152,876 

175,365 

145,830 

Timothy  seed  

...lb. 

44,824 

48,512 

24,500 

Beans,  dry*  
Peas,  dry<*  

..  .bag 
..  .bag 

16,103 
3,868 

16,649 
2,525 

17,114 
4,652 

Cowpeas  for  peas.. 

...bu. 

2,537 

2,335 

1,434 

Peanuts6  

...lb, 

1,809,520 

1,575,840 

1,566,630 

Velvet-beans  

..  .ton 

245 

98 

140 

Potatoes  

.  .  .cwt. 

226,  360/ 

227,046 

243,238 

Sweetpotatoes  

...cwt. 

20,051 

20,946 

16,922 

Tobacco  

.  ,  .lb. 

2,128,194 

2,193,033 

2,145,298 

Sorgo  sirup  

...gal. 

5,005 

4,017 

2,745 

Sugarcane**  

.  .  .ton 

6,689 

7,248 

6,727 

Sugarcane  sirup..  . 

.  .  .gal. 

12,048 

4,910 

3,720 

Sugar  beets  

.  .  .  ton 

11,167 

12,228 

13,052 

Maple  sugar  

...lb. 

204 

121 

101 

Maple  sirup  

.  .  .gal. 

1,577 

1,594 

1,559 

Broomeorn  

.  .  .ton 

35 

44 

20 

Hops  ............ 

.  .  .lb. 

53,154 

36,874 

38,383 

Apples  

.  .  .bu. 

105,920 

106,357 

97,077 

Peaches   

...bu. 

66,989 

51,852 

68,973 

Pears     

.  .  .bu. 

30,230 

29,622 

31,910 

Grapes  

.  ..ton 

2,906 

3,241 

2,914 

Cherries  

.  .  .ton 

212 

263 

170 

215 

281 

191 

Plums  

...ton 

84 

91 

105 

180 

136 

190 

Prunes,  other1 

...ton 

90 

85 

82 

Avocados  

.  .  .  ton 

29 

33 

25 

Olives  (Calif.)  

.  .  .  ton 

45 

36 

70 

Oranges     

...box 

118,597 

137,415 

140,915 

Grapefruit  

...box 

48,263 

45,280 

43,200 

Lemons  (Calif.) 

...box 

13,146 

12,600 

13,600 

Cranberries  

...bbl. 

903 

1,026 

975 

Pecans  

...lb. 

137,798 

146,860 

160,075 

Almonds  (Calif.)    . 

.  .  .  ton 

39 

38 

54 

Walnuts  

.  .  .  ton 

73 

77 

72 

Tung  nuts  

68 

6 

99 

Comm'l  vegetables* 
Comm'l  vegetables/ 

.  .  .  ton 
.  .  .  ton 

9,914 
5,952 

10,517 
6,213 

10,811 
8,260 

(Source :  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.)  « 100-lb.  bag.  *  Dry 
weight.  «  Green  weight.  <*  100-lb.  bag,  cleaned.  •  Picked  and 
threshed.  / 1949-54  average,  o  For  sugar  and  seed.  A  Other 
than  dried.  »'  For  fresh  market — 28  crops.  /  For  processing— • 
11  crops. 

Soybeans  were  the  only  major  field  crop  to  set 
a  new  production  record  in  1956.  Acreage  allot- 
ments held  down  plantings  and  production  of  wheat, 
cotton,  corn,  rice,  and  tobacco,  while  bad  weather 
and  other  factors  reduced  oats,  barley,  sorghums, 
and  dry  beans. 

Prices.  Prices  received  by  fanners,  after  dropping 
to  a  9-year  low  in  December  1955,  rose  10  percent 
in  the  first  half  of  1956.  Prices  then  trended  down 
but  in  November  were  still  4  percent  above  the 
low  level  of  a  year  earlier.  The  index  of  prices 
received  by  fanners  for  the  first  11  months  of  1956 
averaged  235  (1910-14  as  100),  one  point  less  than 
the  average  for  all  of  1955. 

Prices  of  each  of  the  major  groups  of  commodities 
in  November  1956  averaged  higher  than  a  year 
earlier  except  for  cotton,  down  2  percent,  and  poul- 
try and  eggs,  down  15  percent.  Increases  of  1  to  5 
percent  were  shown  by  food  grains,  tobacco,  and 
dairy  products,  while  meat  animals  were  up  8  per- 
cent. Advances  of  10  to  15  percent  were  scored 
by  feed  grains,  oil  bearing  crops,  fruit,  commercial 


vegetables,  wool,  and  the  potato,  sweetpotato,  and 
dry  bean  group. 

Average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  several 
major  farm  products  in  mid-November  1956,  with 
November  1955  prices  in  parenthesis,  were  as  fol- 
lows: wheat,  $2.05  ($1.94)  per  bu.;  corn,  $1.21 
($1.09)  per  bu.;  American  upland  cotton,  31.881 
(34.420  per  lb.;  soybeans,  $2.27  ($2.06)  per  bu.; 
peanuts,  11£  (11.7O  per  lb.;  potatoes,  $1.53 
($1.32)  per  cwt.;  apples,  $2.79  ($2.48)  per  bu.; 
oranges,  $1.87  ($1.45)  per  box;  hogs,  $14.20 
($12.10)  per  cwt.;  beef  cattle,  $14.60  ($14.00) 
per  cwt;  milk,  $4.59  ($4.43)  per  cwt.;  chickens, 
15.7*  (19.8O  per  lb.;  eggs,  37.2*  (43.40  per  doz. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  goods  and  services 
rose  slowly  during  most  of  1956  with  both  family 
living  items  and  production  items  registering  aver- 
age increases  of  3  percent.  Interest  payable  per 
acre  on  farm  real  estate  debt  rose  12  percent  from 
November  1955  to  November  1956.  Over  the  same 
period  taxes  were  up  3  percent  and  wage  rates  6 
percent.  The  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  in- 
cluding interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates  (the  parity 
index)  advanced  4  percent  during  the  12-month 
period  and  in  late  1956  was  less  than  1  percent 
below  the  all-time  high  of  May  1952.  Because  of 
the  advance  in  farmers'  cost  rates,  farmers'  prices 
remained  well  below  parity  throughout  1956.  The 
parity  ratio  in  November  was  81  compared  with  80 
a  year  earlier. 

Farm  Income  and  Finances.  Cash  receipts  from  farm 
marketings  totaled  $23,900  million  through  October 
1956,  2  percent  more  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1955,  according  to  preliminary  estimates 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  The  increase 
was  due  to  a  3  percent  gain  in  the  volume  marketed. 
Prices  received  by  farmers  averaged  slightly  lower 
than  a  year  earlier. 

Payments  to  fanners  under  the  new  Soil  Bank 
added  materially  to  agricultural  income  in  1956. 
These  payments,  together  with  the  incentive  pay- 
ments under  the  wool  program,  added  about  $300 
million  to  farm  income  in  1956.  The  non-money 
income  of  farmers,  which  includes  the  value  of 
home-consumed  farm  products  and  the  rental  value 
of  farm  dwellings,  was  about  the  same  as  in  1955. 

The  total  gross  income  realized  by  fanners  in 
the  first  3  quarters  of  1956— cash  receipts  plus 
government  payments  and  non-money  income- 
was  2  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  Production 
expenses  rose  1  percent  with  increases  in  interest, 
taxes,  and  depreciation,  larger  purchases  of  feeder 
livestock,  and  higher  costs  of  operating  and  repair- 
ing motor  vehicles,  machinery,  and  buildings. 

Because  gross  income  rose  more  than  production 
expenses,  the  net  income  realized  by  farm  operators 
in  the  first  9  months  of  1956  was,  at  an  annual  rate, 
4  percent  above  the  $11,300  million  realized  in 

1955.  This  gain  followed  a  four-year  decline. 

The  value  of  farm  assets  increased  further  in 

1956,  rising  from  $170,200  million  on  Jan.  1, 1956  to 
an  estimated  $176,000  million  a  year  later,  accord- 
ing to  the  Agricultural  Research  Service.  An  increase 
in  the  value  of  farm  real  estate  from  $102,700  mil- 
lion to  $106,400  million  accounted  for  the  major 
part  of  the  increase.  Non-real-estate  assets  rose  from 
$47,300  million  to  $49,200  million  during  1956 
while  financial  assets  rose  from  $20,200  million  to 
$20,400  million. 

The  gain  in  financial  assets  was  accompanied  by 
a  further  rise  in  farmers*  debt.  The  debt  on  real 
estate  amounted  to  $9,800  million  on  Jan.  1,  1957 
compared  with  $9,000  million  a  year  earlier.  Other 
debts  rose  from  $7,900  million  to  $8,200  million 
during  the  year. 
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Price  Support  Programs.  With  supplies  continuing 
heavy  and  prices  still  relatively  low,  die  price  sup- 
port operations  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture continued  to  be  a  major  factor  in  farm 
markets  in  1956.  The  cost  value  of  inventories 
acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
under  the  price  support  programs  was  $5,222,- 
852,000  as  of  Oct.  31,  1956.  A  year  earlier  the 
inventory  was  valued  at  $5,863,873,000. 

Major  items  ia  the  inventory  of  the  CCC  as  of 
Oct.  31,  1956,  were:  wheat,  874,139,458  bu.;  corn, 
845,053,044  bu.;  upland  cotton,  2,960,290  bales; 
rice  (rough  and  milled)  16,629,801  cwt.;  cheese, 
268,918,832  lb.;  grain  sorghum,  38,888,754  cwt.; 
barley,  47,664,377  bu.;  wool,  87,618,631  lb.;  oats, 
45,102,553  bu.;  dried  milk,  183,820,032  lb,;  rosin, 
270,112,087  lb. 

In  addition  to  the  inventory  acquired,  price  sup- 
port loans  outstanding  as  of  Oct.  31,  1956, 
amounted  to  $2,878,434,000  compared  with  $1,- 
881,493,000  on  the  same  date  in  1955.  Cotton,  to- 
bacco, wheat,  and  corn  accounted  for  most  of  the 
total 

The  net  realized  loss  on  price  support  operations 
for  the  4  months  ending  Oct.  31,  1956,  totaled 
$426,245,685  compared  with  $240,514,022  in  the 
same  period  of  1955,  The  loss  for  the  fiscal  year, 
which  ended  June  30,  1956,  totaled  $974,767,365. 

Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  The  Soil  Bank  was  one 
of  the  features  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
signed  by  the  President  on  May  28.  Under  Title  I 
of  this  law*  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed 
to  formulate  and  execute  a  soil  bank  program  in 
two  parts.  The  first  part—  the  acreage  reserve  pro- 
gram—is applicable  to  growers  of  basic  crops  such 
as  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  peanuts,  com  produced 
in  the  commercial  area,  and  most  of  the  major  types 
of  tobacco.  Payments  are  made  for  voluntary  re- 
ductions of  acreages  below  acreage  allotments.  The 
program  was  effective  with  th©  1950  crops  and  is 
to  terminate  with,  but  will  include,  the  1959  crops 
of  these  commodities, 

A  farmer  may  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set  aside  a  designated 

Eart  of  his  allotted  acreage  into  a  "reserve  acreage" 
:om  which  no  crop  is  to  be  harvested  and  on  which 
no  livestock  is  to  be  grazed.  The  Secretary  is 
directed  to  establish  a  national  acreage  reserve  goal 
each  year  for  each  crop  and  to  determine,  through 
the  county  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion (ASC)  committees,  the  limit  of  participation 
of  each  farm  in  a  manner  calculated  to  achieve  the 
national  goal. 

Compensation  to  producers  Is  to  be  at  rates  that 
will  provide  sufficient  incentive  for  participants 
to  achieve  the  national  reserve  acreage  goaf  and 
such  as  to  encourage  producers  to  underplant  then- 
allotments  for  more  than  one  year.  The  total  amount 
of  compensation  paid  in  any  year  is  limited  to  $750 
million* 

Part  two  of  the  Soil  Bank  consists  of  a  conserva- 
tion reserve  program.  Under  this  provision,  farmers 
may  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
a  minimum  period  of  3  years  to  remove  designated 
cropland  from  cultivation  and  to  devote  it  exclu- 
sively to  forage,  tree*,  water  storage,  or  wildlife 
conservation  uses.  Participants  must  further  agree 
to  devote  to  soil  conservation  or  allow  to  remain 
idle  during;  the  period  of  their  contracts  at  least 
as  much  of  the  remaining  land  on  their  farms  as 
would  normally  be  devoted  to  such  uses.  Compen- 
sation for  acreage  placed  la  the  conservation  re- 
serve is  to  be  m  the  focm  of  annual 
to  &  is^scttia^fc  ifNbponEi  on  tibe 
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land  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 


pay  a  share  of  the  cost  o£  establishing  the  conserva- 
tion uses.  Total  payments  under  the  program  are 
limited  to  $450  million  a  year. 

Farmers  may  participate  in  either  or  both  the 
acreage  and  conservation  reserve  programs.  To 
qualify  for  Soil  Bank  payments,  participants  must 
comply  with  all  allotments  or  base  acreages  estab- 
lished for  their  farms.  Land  placed  in  the  acreage 
reserve  in  any  year  must  be  in  addition  to  any 
laud  devoted  to  the  conservation  reserve. 

The  1956  act  also  contained  provisions  for  liber- 
alized surplus  disposal  operations  and  for  a  surplus- 
disposal  program  administrator.  Included  were  an 
export  sales  program  for  cotton,  authorization  to 
appropriate  an  additional  $500  million  per  year  to 
carry  out  domestic  and  foreign  disposal  operations 
Tinder  Section  32  of  P.L.  320,  an  increase  of  $200 
million  in  funds  available  for  foreign  relief  under 
Title  II  of  P.L.  480,  and  provisions  for  payment 
of  ocean  freight  on  donations  made  under  certain 
conditions.  Trie  act  also  contained  a  number  of 
other  minor  provisions. 

Foreign  Trade.  United  States  exports  of  agricultural 
products  increased  in  fiscal  year  1955-56  for  the 
third  consecutive  year,  according  to  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  The  total,  valued  at  $3,493 
million,  was  11  percent  above  1954-55  and  24  per- 
cent above  1952-53,  the  low  point  of  the  post- 
Korean-war  period.  Because  of  lower  prices,  the 
quantity  of  exports  was  up  even  more— 16  percent 
from  1954-55  and  the  highest  in  29  years. 

Government  export  programs  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  export  gain.  Approximately  32 
percent  of  all  agricultural  exports  in  1955-56  were 
financed  by  the  U.S.  Government.  An  additional  9 
percent  moved  under  government  programs. 

Also  favoring  United  States  farm  exports  was  the 
strong  foreign  demand  resulting  from  high  levels 
of  economic  activity  abroad,  rising  populations, 
more  liberal  import  policies,  increased  dollar  re- 
ceipts from  imports  into  the  United  States,  and 
shortages  in  foreign  areas. 

The  value  of  leading  agricultural  exports  in  1955- 
56,  with  the  1954-55  value  shown  in  parentheses, 
were  as  follows:  wheat  and  flour,  $584,303,000 
($494416,000);  unmanufactured  tobacco,  $379,- 
091,000  ($306,272,000);  cotton,  $371,876,000 
($684,344,000);  corn,  $182,293,000  ($129,950,- 
000);  soybeans,  $178,835,000  ($146.847,000); 
tallow,  $110,051,000  ($87,466,000);  barley,  $102,- 
635,000  ($49,324,000). 

Imports  of  farm  products  increased  in  1955-56 
after  4  years  of  decline  from  the  1950-51  record. 
Total  value  of  imports  was  $4,084  million  compared 
with  $3,781  million  in  1954-55  and  $5,147  million 
In  1950*51.  Most  of  the  increase  was  in  items  not 
competitive  with  farm  products  produced  in  the 
United  States,  such  as  coffee  and  rubber. 

Agricultural  products  comprised  34  percent  of 
all  imports  for  consumption  in  1955-56,  This  was 
the  smallest  proportion  in  40  years  of  record.  In 
1954-55,  farm  imports  made  up  36  percent  of  the 
ILS*  total 

Leading  agricultural  Imports  in  1955-56,  with 
the  1954-35  values  shown  in  parentheses,  were  as 
follows:  coffee*,  $1»4SO»897,00<>  ($1,268,593,000); 
crude  rubber,  $455,237.000  ($351,115,000);  cane 
sugar,  $440,650,000  ($3W,944,000);  cocoa  and 
cocoa  beans,  $106,971,000  ($232,001,000);  wool, 
$268,466,000  ($240,790,000);  and  pork,  $107,029,- 
000  ($111,607,000). 

WwW  Agricwifwe,  Slightly  larger  world  output 
of  tibe  major  foods  In  l£fe8-57  than  In  1955-56  was 
to  prospect  in  late  1956,  according  to  f&e  ForMgn 
Agricultural  Service.  Crop  conditions  wore  gener- 
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ally  favorable  in  most  parts  of  the  world  except 
Europe  and  Australia.  Output  of  livestock  products, 
particularly  dairy  products,  showed  a  further  small 
increase.  Carryover  stocks  of  breadgrains  and  feed- 
grains  were  large  at  the  beginning  of  1956-57  but 
reports  indicate  some  reduction  in  stocks  of  rice, 
edible  fats  and  oils,  and  sugar  in  the  principal 
exporting  countries,  partly  brought  about  by  surplus 
disposal  programs.  Economic  activity  continueid  at 
high  levels  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  per  capita 
consumption  of  food  probably  increased  slightly  in 
most  areas. 

TABLE  2— -WORLD  CROP  PRODUCTION 
(In  thousands) 
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Average 

Crop 

Unit 

W85-S9 

1965-56 

1956-57* 

Wheat  

,...bu. 

6,100,000 

7,380,000 

7,510,000 

Rye  

.,     bu. 
....lOOlb. 

1,732,000 
3,578,000 

1,485,000 
4,244,000 

1,355,000 
4,318,000 

Sugar*  

.  .  .  .sh.  ton 

28,500 

42,800 

44,500 

Sugar*  

.  .  ,  .sh.  ton 

5,500 

6,400 

6,400 

Corn  

.  .  .  .bu. 

4,775,000 

6,280,000 

6,540,000 

Oats  

.  .  .  .bu. 

4,367,000 

4,435,000 

4,250,000 

Barley  , 

2,375,000 

3,080,000 

3,290,000 

Pulses*  

....lOOlb. 

179,300 

247,500 

242,300 

Potatoes  

.  ,  .  .bu. 

8,366,000 

7,836,000 

8,200,000 

Flaxseed  

.  .  .  .bu. 

133,500 

126,500 

173,500 

Soybeans  

.  .  .  .bu. 

463,700 

765,900 

853,600 

.  .  .  .sh.  ton 

9,600 

12,500 

12,700 

Cottonseed  

.  .  .  .sh.  ton 

15,300 

18,900 

18,100 

Fruits*  

.  .  .  .sh.  ton 

58,100 

65,100 

63,100 

Fruits/  

.  ..  .sh.  ton 

9,800 

15,500 

15,400 

Cotton  

.  .  .  .bale 

31,700 

39,500 

38,900 

Tobacco  , 

,  .  .  ,lb. 

6,619,000 

8,391,000 

8,428,000 

Sesame  seed 

,  .  .  .sh.  ton 

1,800 

1,800 

1,600 

Castor  beans.  .  . 

,  .  .  .sh.  ton 

500 

500 

500 

Sunflower"  

2,800 

5,400 

5,100 

Rapeseed  

.  .  .  ,sh.  ton 

4,200 

5,900 

5,800 

Coffee  

.  .  .  .bag* 

41,600' 

50,300 

47,400 

Tea  

.  .  .  .lb. 

994,000 

1,479,000 

1,500,000 

Cacao  

.  .  .  .lb. 

1,581,000 

1,812,000 

1,854,000 

Jute  

.  .  .  .lb. 

3,422,000 

4,477,000 

4,651,000 

Sisal  

.  .  .lb. 

507,000 

1,020,000 

1,050,000 

Henequen  

,  .  .  .lb. 

247,000 

231,000 

240,000 

Abaca  

,...lb. 

387,000 

262,000 

270,000 

(Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.)  «  Preliminary.  *  Cen- 
trifugal. « Non-centrifugal.  d  Includes  haricot  beans,  peas, 
lentils,  and  garbanzos  (chickpeas).  "Deciduous.  /Citrus. 
*  Sunflower  seed.  *  60-fcg.  bag.  *  1937-41  average, 

Breadgrain  production  for  1956-57  about  equaled 
die  large  1955-56  total  The  rice  crop  was  expected 
to  set  a  new  record.  Feedgrain  production  probably 
was  somewhat  larger  than  in  1955-56  and  adequate 
for  maintaining  or  increasing  output  of  livestock 
products.  Sugar  output  rose  to  a  new  high  with 
the  largest  increases  in  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Production  of  edible  fats  and  oils  probably  was 
as  large  as  in  the  preceding  year*  Contrary  to  the 
general  trend,  fruit  production  was  down  some- 
what in  a  number  of  important  countries. 

In  1956,  meat  production  in  the  principal  pro- 
ducing countries  was  up  3  percent  from  1955  and 
world  output  of  milk  and  dairy  products  again  in- 
creased. —WAYNE  DEXTER 
AGRICULTURE,  U.S.  Department  of.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  created  by  Act  of 
Congress  May  15,  1862,  and  until  1889  was  ad- 
ministered by  a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  By 
Act  of  February  9,  1889,  it  was  made  the  eighth 
executive  department  in  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Commissioner  became  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture, 

The  Department  is  directed  by  law  to  acquire 
and  diffuse  useful  information  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects in  the  most  comprehensive  sense.  The  Depart- 
ment conducts  research  in  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial chemistry,  the  industrial  uses  of  farm  products, 
entomology,  soils,  agricultural  engineering,  agricul- 
tural economics,  marketing,  crop  and  livestock  pro- 
duction, production  and  manufacture  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, human  nutrition,  home  economics,  forestry 
and  conservation.  It  makes  research  results  available 


for  practical  farm  application  through  extension  and 
experiment-station  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
States. 

The  Department  provides  crop  reports,  commod- 
ity standards,  Federal  meat  inspection  service,  and 
other  marketing  services.  It  seeks  to  eradicate  and 
control  plant  and  animal  diseases  and  pests.  It  ad- 
ministers more  than  50  regulatory  laws  designed  to 
protect  the  farmer  and  the  consuming  public. 

It  administers  the  national  forests  and,  in  co- 
operation with  the  States,  promotes  better  protec- 
tion and  management  of  forests  on  private  lands. 
It  aids  farmers  in  planning  and  installing  erosion 
control  and  other  soil  and  water  conservation  mea- 
sures on  their  farms.  It  also  assists  in  the  prevention 
of  floods  by  planning  and  aiding  in  the  installation 
of  measures  on  farm,  grazing,  and  forest  lands, 
and  in  small  stream  channels,  to  retard  run-off  and 
reduce  the  damaging  effects  of  floods.  It  admin- 
isters price  support  and  production  adjustment 
programs.  It  cooperates  with  the  States,  through  a 
grant-in-aid  program,  in  carrying  on  the  national 
school  lunch  programs. 

It  makes  loans  to  farmers  who  cannot  get  else- 
where at  reasonable  terms  the  credit  they  need,  both 
to  finance  farm  operations  and  to  enable  farm 
tenants  and  others  to  become  farm  owners.  It  makes 
loans  to  farmer  cooperatives,  other  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, and  commercial  concerns  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  electric  and  telephone  facilities  in 
rural  areas.  —WAYNE  DEXTEK 

AIR-CONDITIONING  AND  REFRIGERATION.  A  new 
and  simplified  definition  of  air-conditioning  was 
adopted  py  the  American  Society  of  Heating  and 
Air-Conditioning  Engineers,  Inc.:  "Air  condition- 
ing is  the  process  of  treating  air  so  as  to  control  its 
temperature,  humidity,  cleanliness  and  distribution 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  conditioned  space." 

A  total  of  52  companies  offered  404  models  of 
room  and  window  air-conditioning  units  this  year, 
an  increase  of  77  percent  in  the  number  of  units. 
Many  7^-ampere,  115- volt  types  were  offered  for 
the  very  many  homes  whose  electric  wiring  is  in- 
adequate for  the  regular  machines.  The  trend  is  to 
larger  units,  the  &-hp  and  Ja-hp  models  giving  way 
to  %~hp  and  1-hp  units.  Sales  exceeded  1,5  million 
units  during  the  year  1956. 

Air-Concutioning  and  Refrigeration  Institute 
members,  manufacturers  of  90  percent  of  room  air- 
conditioners  in  the  United  States,  agreed  to  use 
Btu  per  hour  ratings  in  their  promotional  campaigns. 
The  British  thermal  unit  is  the  measure  of  the 
quantity  of  heat,  hence  an  index  of  the  heat-removal 
power  of  a  conditioner.  Many  manufacturers  were 
rating  their  units  in  horsepower,  a  measure  of  power 
consumed  by  the  conditioner,  but  misleading  as  to 
output. 

Sales  of  residential  air-conditioning  equipment 
in  general  were  disappointing.  Major  Factors  were: 
(1)  a  cool  summer,  (2)  a  drop  in  the  number  of 
new  homes  built  during  1956,  and  (3)  a  tight 
mortgage  market,  which  made  new  home  purchasers 
hesitate  at  increased  monthly  instalments  occa- 
sioned by  an  extra  $1,000  to  $1,500  for  central 
air-conditioning.  On  the  other  hand,  packaged 
commercial  units  did  well,  as  competition  is  forcing 
even  the  smallest  business  to  air-condition.  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  reported  that  one  in 
three  retailers  have  air-conditioned  their  stores. 

Development  of  new  techniques,  plus  a  demand 
for  economy  in  outlays  for  manpower  to  maintain 
and  supervise  the  growing  year-round  air-condi- 
tioning systems  in  large  buildings,  is  reflected  in  the 
installation  of  increasingly  complex,  automatic 
controls.  A  $400  million  skyscraper  in  Chicago  had 
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built  into  it  180  electronic  thermostats,  1,200  pneu- 
matic and  electric  thermostats,  20  miles  of  copper 
tubing  and  30  miles  of  electrical  wiring  to  control 
its  heating  and  cooling  system.  All  air-conditioning 
controls  installed  in  a  Houston,  Texas,  office  build- 
ing were  centered  in  an  ultra-modern  room  sepa- 
rated from  the  lobby  by  plate  glass  windows.  The 
operator  need  only  dial  a  device  on  his  desk  to  get 
an  immediate  report  of  air  conditions  in  any  portion 
of  the  building.  Location  of  the  control  room  re- 
sulted from  management's  desire  to  impress  its 
tenants  with  the  large  sums  invested  in  their  com- 
fort. 1  , 

There  is  an  increasing  trend  toward  use  in  new 
office  buildings  of  high-pressure,  high-velocity  air 
systems  which  can  use  smaller  and  more  flexible 
air  ducts,  a  space-saving  feature.  Systems  were  de- 
veloped and  installed  to  permit  relocation  of  diffuser 
outlets,  usually  integrated  with  the  lighting  fixtures, 
when  partitions  are  relocated  for  new  space  re- 
quirements of  new  tenants.  The  high-velocity  sys- 
tem resulted  in  production  of  new  equipment  to 
handle  the  special  problems  that  arose. 

On  the  market  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  was 
an  air-blender  that  permits  presetting  of  the  de- 
sired quantity  of  air  to  be  introduced  into  the 
conditioned  space,  with  automatic  adjusting  of  the 
proportions  of  high-pressure  air  from  the  hot-  and 
cola-air  mains  to  maintain  fixed  comfort  conditions. 
The  blender  is  powered  by  the  air  it  controls,  per- 
mitting load  variation  from  the  extremes  of  heating 
to  cooling. 

Air-conditioning  is  becoming  commonplace. 
Bank  building  experts,  it  was  reported,  now  view 
it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Fifty  million  dollars  was 
invested  in  cooling  Chicago  hotels,  even  more  was 
spent  in  New  York  City  hotels.  The  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  announced  that  air-conditioning 
will  be  specified  in  most  United  States  government 
buildings  wherever  outside  temperature  of  80°  or 
over  exists  for  prolonged  summer  periods. 

In  a  nationwide  survey,  a  trend  to  air-conditioned 
factories  for  employee  comfort  and  efficiency  was 
discerned.  Less  than  1  percent  are  so  conditioned 
now.  It  was  predicted  that  75  percent  of  new,  and 
50  percent  of  all  factories  in  the  South  will  be  air- 
conditioned  by  1960. 

New  York  City's  office  buildings  are  25  percent 
air-conditioned,  while  the  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
Chicago  office  building  market  is  about  20  percent 
saturated.  All  big  buudings  in  two  thirds  of  the 
cities  in  the  North  will  be  air-conditioned  in  5  to 
10  years,  industry  leaders  predicted. 

Well  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  automobiles 
were  equipped  with  air-conditioning  in  1956.  One 
large  manufacturer  predicts  2  million  air-condi- 
tioned cars  by  1962,  representing  a  25  percent 
saturation.  A  New  York  City  bus  company  installed 
100  cooling  units  in  its  buses. 

Purdue  University  inaugurated  a  million  dollar 
air-conditioning  research  program  for  both  human 
beings  and  animals.  Preliminary  findings  reveal 
thatiaogs  who  have  available  a  cool  slab  to  rest 
on  during  the  summer  fatten  faster.  Studies  on  sheep 
were  reported  showing  that  breeding  rams  were 
more  potent  when  cooled  during  the  summer,  ewes 
more  fertile,  with  a  higher  incidence  of  twins.  A 
University  of  California  engineer  discovered  that 
cooling  steers  with  42-inch  fans  during  hot  weather 
resulted  in  their  gaining  an  extra  pound  a  day. 
Evaporative  cooling  is  adequate  for  most  farm  ani- 
mals because  they  do  not  regulate  body  tempera- 
ture, as  human  beings  do,  by  evaporating  perspira- 
tion from  their  skins.  Hence,  maintenance  of  low 
relative  humidities  is  unimportant. 
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Taking  advantage  of  low  summer  rates  on  pur- 
chased steam,  offered  by  utilities,  or  of  steam  or 
hot  water  generating  equipment  installed  for  winter 
heating  and  otherwise  idle  in  summer,  many  large 
buildings  have  bought  absorption  refrigeration  units 
powered  by  steam  or  hot  water  to  produce  chilled 
water  for  summer  air-conditioning.  In  principle  an 
old  device,  lighter  than  the  usual  compressor-driven 
machine,  and  having  no  moving  parts,  the  absorp- 
tion refrigerating  machine  came  into  its  own  during 
1956.  At  New  York  International  Airport's  Terminal 
City,  3,500  tons  of  absorption  refrigeration  was  in- 
stalled for  air-conditioning,  using  high-temperature 
and  pressure  hot  water,  the  same  as  is  used  to  heat 
the  terminal  in  winter. 

The  Cincinnati  Reds'  baseball  dugout,  press  box, 
broadcasting  booth,  press  rooms,  and  TV  monitor 
rooms  were  air-conditioned  for  the  summer  of  1956, 
a  first  for  a  major  league  baseball  club.  The  Army's 
Corps  of  Engineers'  Research  and  Development 
Laboratory  announced  development  of  water- 
cooled  air-conditioning  units  able  to  operate  at 
ambient  air  temperature  of  135°  Fahrenheit.  A 
jet-driven  refrigeration  unit  whose  working  parts 
would  fit  in  a  lady's  handbag  was  developed  to  air- 
condition  jet  airliners.  Each  unit  is  powerful  enough 
to  cool  7  average  homes. 

The  government  of  Israel  allocated  $81  million 
for  a  pilot  plant  that  will  produce  fresh  water  by 
freezing  brine,  when  salts  separate  out.  The  inventor 
was  a  Soviet  escapee  who  patented  the  device  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1931. 

Rapid  expansion  of  the  frozen-food  industry  con- 
tinued. The  industry  forecast  that  by  1960  at  least 

10  percent  of  all  food-store  volume  will  be  in 
frozen  foods.  Research  was  being  conducted  in  the 
use  of  atomic  radiation  for  the  preservation  of  foods. 
Doses  that  were  strong  enough  to  sterilize  were 
found  to  destroy  edibility  but  milder  exposures 
would  pasteurize  and,  with  refrigeration  at  about 
35°  to  40°  Fahrenheit,  would  result  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  cheap  methods  of  storing  foods  for  long 
periods.  The  U.S.  Army  was  especially  interested. 

A  turbo-chilling  meat  process,  brought  out  during 
1956,  provides  a  method  of  storing  freshly  slaugh- 
tered meat  without  drying  it  out.  Air  from  the  con- 
ditioned space  is  compressed,  cooled,  and  expanded 
in  a  turbine,  much  of  the  work  of  compression  being 
recovered.  The  product  is  cooler,  but  not  dry,  air. 

— RICHARD  L.  KORAL 

ALABAMA.  An  east  south  central  State.  Area:  51,078 
sq.  mi.  Population  (July  1,  1956,  est):  3,135,000, 
compared  with  (1950  census):  3,061,743.  Chief 
cities  (1950  census  unless  otherwise  indicated): 
Montgomery  (capital),  106,525;  Birmingham,  326,- 
037:  Mobile,  173,849  (July  18,  1956,  census); 
Gadsden,  55,725;  Tuscaloosa,  46,396;  Anniston,  31,- 
006;  Dothan,  28,820  (May  19, 1956,  census);  Bes- 
semer, 28,445;  Selma,  27,575  (Aug.  27,  1956,  cen- 
sus); Florence,  27,465  (May  10,  1956,  census); 
Phenix  City,  23,305;  Decatur,  22,551  (Apr.  19, 
1956,  census). 

Nickname,  The  Cotton  State.  Motto,  We  Dare 
Defend  Our  Rights.  Flower,  Goldenrod.  Bird,  Yel- 
lowhammer.  Song,  Alabama.  Entered  the  Union, 
Dec.  14,  1819.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND 
METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNrvEHsrriEs  AND  COLLEGES, 
VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sept.  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $255,- 
430,000;  general  expenditure,  $279,435,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $68,920,000. 

Elections.  In  the  November  elections,  Alabama's 

11  electoral  votes  went  to  Stevenson.  Lister  Hill  (D ) 
was  reelected  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Democrats  re- 
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tained  9  seats  in  the  House.  There  were  no  contests 
for  major  State  offices. 

Legislation.  The  Alabama  legislature  met  in  special 
session  from  January  3  to  February  14,  and  from 
March  1  to  April  5.  The  legislature  approved  for 
referendum  a  constitutional  amendment  to  raise  the 
maximum  corporate  income  tax  rate  from  4  to  5 
percent,  but  the  measure  was  defeated  at  the  polls. 
The  voters  adopted  a  constitutional  amendment  au- 
thorizing issuance  of  general  obligation  bonds  not 
to  exceed  $4  million  to  improve  facilities  and  build 
new  ones  at  State  hospitals  and  a  State  school  for 
mental  defectives,  Another  amendment  was  ap- 
proved which  authorized  a  $2  million  bond  issue 
tor  constructing  and  equipping  State  hospitals, 
health  centers,  tuberculosis  sanitoria,  and  related 
medical  facilities. 

The  legislature  created  an  interim  committee  to 
study  municipal  government  and  to  recommend 
legislation  and  constitutional  revision  to  facilitate 
more  effective  local  government.  It  extended  the 
life  of  die  Judiciary  Advisory  Council  and  the  Com- 
mission for  Judicial  Reform,  which  were  created  in 
1955  to  study  the  State's  judicial  practice  and  pro- 
cedure and  to  recommend  improvements. 

Following  failure  in  a  referendum  of  an  additional 
tax  on  adjusted  gross  income,  the  legislature  adopted 
reducing  adjustments  to  make  appropriations  for 
education  more  nearly  commensurate  with  antici- 
pated revenues.  In  the  field  of  welfare,  legislation 
affecting  regulation  of  narcotic  drugs  included  pro- 
hibition of  oral  prescriptions  for  them.  It  was  made 
unlawful  to  obtain,  or  attempt  to  obtain,  barbitu- 
rates by  fraud,  subterfuge,  or  misrepresentation. 

The  legislature  adopted  a  series  of  acts  to  correct 
mechanical  defects  in  the  election  laws.  Among 
their  provisions  they  established  the  number  or 
ballot-boxes  to  be  used  at  certain  polling  places; 
time  limits  for  tabulating  and  declaring  election 
results;  time  limits  for  certifying  candidates  to  be 
included  on  primary  ballots;  and  regulations  con- 
cerning preparation,  distribution,  and  preservation 
of  ballots,  voting  lists,  certifications  of  results,  and 
certain  other  records.  To  facilitate  absentee  voting 
by  members  of  the  armed  forces,  the  legislature  ex- 
tended the  time  limit  for  applications  for  absentee 
ballots  and  authorized  use  of  the  Federal  post  card 
application  form  approved  by  Congress  in  1955. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  James  E.  Folsom;  Lieut 
Governor,  W.  Guy  Hardwick;  Secretary  of  State, 
Mary  Texas  Hurt;  Attorney  General,  John  M.  Pat- 
terson; State  Treasurer,  John  Brandon;  State  Audi- 
tor, Mrs,  Agnes  Baggett 

ALASKA.  The  Territory  of  Alaska  occupies  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  North  American  continent 
and  includes  the  Aleutian  Islands  which  extend 
westward  more  than  1,200  miles  toward  Asia,  The 
area  of  Alaska,  inclusive  of  inland  waters,  is  ap- 
proximately 586,400  square  miles  or  about  one- 
fifth  the  area  of  the  48  States.  Three  fourths  of 
Alaska  is  in  the  North  Temperate  Zone,  and  its 
climate  ranges  from  mild  and  wet  along  the  south- 
ern coast  to  cold  and  dry  in  the  interior  and  on  the 
Arctic  slope.  Mount  McKinley,  in  central  Alaska, 
is  the  highest  peak  in  North  America. 

population.  Alaska's  population  in  1950  was  128,- 
643,  including  military  personnel.  Present  estimated 
population  is  about  208,000,  including  approxi- 
mately 80,000  military  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents. The  population  also  includes  some  34,000 
Indians,  Aleuts  and  Eskimos.  Alaska's  largest  city 
is  Anchorage,  followed  by  Fairbanks,  Juneau  and 
Ketchikan.  Juneau,  the  capital,  has  a  population 
of  6,000.  There  are  30  incorporated  towns  with  an 
assessed  valuation  of  $255  million. 
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Education.  Alaska  has  two  school  systems.  One  is 
supported  wholly  by  the  Territory  and  the  munici- 
palities and  school  districts.  The  other  is  for  Indians 
and  Eskimos  and  is  administered  by  the  Federal 
government  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
In  the  1955-56  school  year  there  were  36,340  en- 
rolled in  the  Territorial  school  system  and  approxi- 
mately 5,000  in  Indian  Affairs  schools.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska  at  College,  near  Fairbanks,  was 
founded  in  1922.  It  had  an  on-carnpus  enrolment 
of  556  in  the  last  school  year.  The  university  also 
operates  branch  colleges  at  Anchorage,  Ketchikan, 
and  Juneau. 

Production.  Alaska's  leading  industries  in  order  of 
economic  importance  are  fishing,  mining,  lumber- 
ing, and  fur  farming.  In  the  calendar  year  1955 
fishery  products  amounted  to  186  million  pounds 
with  a  wholesale  value  of  $70  million.  Approxi- 
mately 25,000  people  are  engaged  in  the  commercial 
fisheries.  Salmon  is  the  most  important  fishery  prod- 
uct, followed  by  halibut,  herring,  shrimp,  crabs, 
and  clams.  Alaska  packs  between  3  and  4  million 
cases  (of  48  one-lb.  cans)  each  year,  or  about 
60  percent  of  the  world's  supply  of  canned  salmon. 

Mineral  production  averages  approximately  $25 
million  a  year.  In  1955  gold  was  the  most  valuable 
product  and  was  worth  $8.6  million.  Next  in  im- 
portance are  sand  and  gravel,  coal,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  chromite,  mercury,  tin,  platinum,  and  gem- 
stones.  Extensive  exploration  of  Alaska's  potential 
oil  fields  is  now  conducted  by  a  number  of  the 
nation's  major  oil  companies. 

Most  of  the  southern  part  of  Alaska  is  heavily 
forested,  while  there  are  lesser  timber  stands 
throughout  the  interior  area.  There  are  two  national 
forests  with  a  total  area  of  20.8  million  acres.  Tim- 
ber sales  from  the  national  forests  amounted  to  220 
million  board  feet,  valued  at  $502,000,  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1956,  while  22  million  board 
feet  valued  at  $52,878,  was  produced  from  public 
lands  during  the  same  period.  During  the  year  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  contracted  the  sale  of  7,500 
million  board  feet  of  timber  in  the  Juneau  area  and 
5,250  million  board  feet  in  the  Sitka  area,  the  con- 
tracts requiring  the  construction  of  pulp  mill  facili- 
ties in  each  instance. 

Fur  production  amounted  to  nearly  $5  million  in 
1955.  Mink  pelts  and  seal  skins  are  the  two  most 
valuable  products.  The  Pribilof  Islands,  in  Bering 
Sea,  account  for  85  percent  of  the  world's  supply 
of  seal  skins. 

Farming  is  a  minor  but  growing  industry  in 
Alaska  and  produced  income  of  $2.8  million  in 
1955.  The  three  principal  farming  areas  arc  in  the 
Matanuska  Valley  (near  Palmer),  Tanana  Valley 
(near  Fairbanks),  and  Kenai  Peninsula  (Homer- 
Kenai  area).  Products  include  vegetables,  livestock, 
dairy  products,  poultry,  and  potatoes,  all  of  which 
are  sold  in  Alaska.  Most  crops  common  to  the  north* 
ern  states  can  be  grown  in  Alaska. 

Trad®.  Alaska  exports  fisheries  products,  timber 
products,  and  minerals  to  the  States  and  some  lum- 
ber and  pulp  to  foreign  countries.  Except  for  lumber 
and  some  agriculttiral  products,  Alaska  imports 
nearly  all  consumer  goods. 

Finance.  Territorial  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1956,  totaled  $18,342,874,  an  in- 
crease of  $3,397,543  over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
Largest  single  source  of  revenue  is  a  net  income  tax 
amounting  to  12K  percent  of  the  Federal  income 
tax.  Other  principal  revenue  sources  are  taxes  on 
motor  fuels,  business  license  tax,  special  taxes  on  the 
fisheries,  and  excise  taxes  on  tobacco  and  alcoholic 
beverages.  The  Territory  had  a  general  fund  cash 
balance  of  $2,311,164  on  June  30, 1950. 


FOREST  by  Ethel  Magafan.  This  painting  was  awarded  the  $1,500  Benjamin  Altman  Prize  for  Landscape  Painting  at 
the  131st  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  It  was  one  of  a  significant  number  of  paintings  in  a 
relatively  modern  idiom  at  this  usually  conservative  show. 


BAR  AND  GRILL  by  Morton  Roberts.  The  National  Academy  of  Design  awarded  the  $1,500  Benjamin  Altman  Prize  for 
Figure  Painting  to  the  above  work.  The  artist  also  received  a  major  award  in  the  89th  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Amer- 
ican Watercolor  Society,  although  landscapes  and  modified  abstractions  predominated  in  that  collection. 


HUSTLER.  An  early  official  photograph  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force's  B-58  Hustler  bomber.  The  supersonic/  delta-winged 
Hustler  is  95  feet  long  and  has  a  wmgspan  of  55  feet,  thus  is  smaller  than  the  B-52.  It  carries  a  crew  of  three  men/ 
operates  at  altitudes  above  50,000  feet,  and  may  replace  the  medium-range  B-47  bomber.  (Convair  Photo) 


HYDROGEN  BOMB.  This  photograph  of  the  hydrogen   bomb  explosion   by  the   United   States  on   May  21    was  taken 
at  a  distance  of  50  milts  from  Bikini  Atoll  where  the  bomb  was  set  off.  It  shows  the  "fireball"  effect.  (Wid®  World  Photo) 
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Government.  Alaska  was  purchased  from  Russia  in 
1867  for  $7,200,000  and  became  an  incorporated 
Territory  in  1912.  The  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  apply  to  Alaska  and  its  native-born 
or  naturalized  residents  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  Territorial  government  is  headed  by  a 

fovernor  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
tates  for  a  four-year  term.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
bicameral  legislature  of  which  the  House  has  24 
members  and  the  Senate  16.  The  Legislature  meets 
at  Juneau,  the  capital,  on  the  fourth  Monday  of 
January  in  odd-numbered  years  for  a  session  of  60 
days.  A  delegate  (E.  L.  Bartlett  in  1957)  is  elected 
by  Alaskans  every  two  years  to  represent  the  Ter- 
ritory in  the  United  States  Congress.  The  delegate 
may  prepare  and  introduce  legislation  but  has  no 
vote.  The  offices  of  Attorney  General,  Treasurer, 
Labor  Commissioner,  and  Highway  Engineer  in  the 
Territorial  government  are  also  elective.  Most  of  the 
functions  of  government,  including  administration 
of  health,  welfare  and  educational  programs,  are  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Territory,  but  the  judiciary  has 
remained  a  Federal  function  and  members  of  the 
legislature  are  paid  by  the  Federal  government. 

Events,  1956.  The  Constitutional  convention,  which 
convened  late  in  1955,  completed  its  work  early  in 
1956.  The  Constitution  dratted  by  the  convention 
was  ratified  by  the  voters  of  Alaska  in  April  1956. 
In  the  general  election  in  October  1956,  the  voters, 
in  addition  to  Territorial  officers  and  members  of  the 
Legislature,  elected  two  provisional  Senators  and  a 
provisional  Representative  who  will  take  office  when 
the  Alaska  statehood  bill  is  passed  by  Congress  and 
approved  by  the  President. 

~B.  FKANK  HEINTZLEMAN 

ALBANIA.  A  Balkan  republic  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Area:  10,757  square  miles.  Pop- 
ulation (1955  est):  1,394,310.  Chief  cities:  Tirana 
(capital)  80,000  (1949);  Scutari  (Shkoder)  30,- 
000;  Koritsa  (Korce)  28,000;  Elbasan  18,000;  Du- 
razzo  ( Durres ) ,  chief  port,  8,600. 

Education  and  Religion.  The  law  of  Aug.  17,  1946, 
made  school  attendance  compulsory  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  12.  The  Senior  Teacher  Institute, 
opened  at  Tirana  in  1947,  was  the  first  higher  edu- 
cational establishment  in  Albania.  The  law  of  1946 
makes  it  compulsory  for  all  Albanians  between  the 
ages  of  12  and  40  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  The 
teaching  of  Russian  in  the  senior  classes  of  all  7-year 
schools  was  made  compulsory  on  Sept  23,  1953. 
The  government  reported  that  there  were  (1953- 
54)  2,447  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  schools, 
with  a  total  of  187,000  pupils, 

On  the  religious  front,  Communist  strategy  con- 
tinued three  trends:  elimination  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism ( 141,720  members  or  12  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's population);  toleration,  within  limits,  of 
Moslemism  (826,720  members  or  70  percent);  and 
recognition  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  (212,- 
580  members  or  18  percent ) . 

Production.  The  least  developed  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean satellites  of  U.S.S.R.,  Albania  is  a  mountainous 
and  rural  land  whose  population  has  been  living  on 
the  verge  of  starvation.  Agriculture  has  been  neg- 
lected and  agricultural  production  disorganized  by 
the  regime's  efforts  to  impose  collectivization.  Prices 
were  high  and  basic  foodstuffs  rationed.  A  recent 
decree  abandoned  the  centralized  planning  of  all 
agricultural  produce  except  rice  and  some  industrial 
crops,  the  new  arrangement  aiming  to  encourage  the 
peasants  to  produce  more  by  exercising  their  own 
initiative.  Great  efforts  have  been  put  into  the  de- 
velopment of  oilfields  and  tin  and  chromium  mines, 
but  the  entire  production  has  been  going  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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Foreign  Trade.  The  value  of  imports  was  again 
much  greater  than  that  of  exports.  Under  a  so-called 
Reconstruction  Plan,  Albania  has  been  receiving  as- 
sistance from  the  Commform  states.  In  1955,  for  the 
first  time  since  World  War  II,  Albania,  hitherto  iso- 
lated from  the  Free  World,  began  to  trade  with 
Italy,  her  old  partner  in  foreign  trade. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  Little  has  been 
heard  of  railroad  building.  The  state  of  the  roads  is 
not  good;  whatever  buses  and  trucks  exist  in  Albania 
are  old  and  decrepit.  The  ocean  fleet  has  upwards 
of  15  vessels,  most  of  them  less  than  500  tons;  these 
boats  go  up  to  the  Yugoslav  coast  of  Trieste  and 
across  the  Adriatic  to  Bari  in  southern  Italy.  Albania 
has  several  airfields  but  no  airline;  the  main  com- 
mercial airfield  is  at  Tirana.  In  1955  a  Soviet  airline 
from  Moscow  and  Budapest  started  to  stop  at 
Tirana  once  a  week. 

Finance.  The  1956  budget  provided  for  revenues 
of  14,300  million  leks  and  expenditures  of  13,800 
million  leks. 

Government.  Albania  was  proclaimed  a  republic 
by  the  Constitutional  Assembly  on  Jan.  12,  1946. 
The  Albanian  Workers'  Party  (Communist)  domi- 
nates the  Democratic  Front  (which  received  99 
percent  of  the  vote  in  the  Nov.  20,  1955  elections 
to  village  councils),  and  through  it  controls  the 
country.  No  other  party  is  tolerated.  Each  of  the 
four  zones  into  which  Albania  is  divided  has  a  Soviet 
army  inspector;  27  Soviet  officers,  headed  by  a 
Colonel,  supervise  the  training  of  the  army  of  some 
70,000%  composed  largely  of  recruits  doing  their  18 
months'  military  service.  Albania's  navy— a  present 
from  Russia— consists  of  a  gunboat,  10  subchasers, 
10  motor  patrol  boats,  a  tug  and  3  motor  schooners. 

Events,  1956.  Albania's  admission  to  the  United 
Nations  in  December  1955,  has  not  resulted  in  lib- 
eration from  the  Kremlin  yoke.  The  country  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  ferment,  with  mass  arrests  and 
police  shootings  frequently  taking  place  after  anti- 
government  demonstrations.  A  large  part  of  Al- 
bania's manpower  was  employed  in  constructing 
airfields  and  in  fortifying  the  port  of  Valona  as  a 
Soviet  naval  base  dominating  the  mouth  of  the 
Adriatic.  But  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  Titoist 
movement.  In  January  the  government  commenced 
a  campaign  to  lure  exiles  back  from  abroad. 

—JOSEPH  S.  ROTJCEK 

ALBERTA.  A  western  Canadian  province.  Area: 
255,285  square  miles,  including  6,485  square  miles 
of  fresh  water.  Population  (1951  census  j :  939,501 
(1956  est.,  1,092,000).  Vital  statistics  (1955):  34,- 
357  live  births,  7,956  deaths,  9,844  marriages.  Chief 
urban  centers  (prel.,  1956  census):  Edmonton 
(capital),  224,003;  Calgary,  177,861;  Lethbridge, 
31,120;  Medicine  Hat,  20,621;  Jasper  Place,  15,851; 
Red  Deer,  12,264;  Grande  Prairie,  6,220;  Bowness, 
6,169. 

Education  (1953-54):  231,692  students  enroled 
in  schools  and  colleges.  Leading  religious  denomina- 
tions (1951):  United  Church,  276,551;  Roman 
Catholic,  186,312;  Anglican  Church,  122,980;  Lu- 
theran, 87,364;  and  Presbyterian,  55,004. 

Production.  Cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm 
products  amounted  to  $363,081,000  in  1955.  Value 
of  all  major  field  crops  produced  on  14,234,000 
acres  in  1955  amounted  to  $346,903,000.  Chief  field 
crops  (1955):  wheat,  133  million  bu.;  barley,  100 
million  bu.;  oats,  105  million  bu.;  rye,  3.5  million 
bu.;  mixed  grains,  5.8  million  bu.;  flaxseed,  3  million 
bu.;  potatoes,  2.5  million  bu.;  tame  hay,  2,4  million 
tons;  sugar  beets,  430,000  tons.  Livestock  (June  1, 
1955):  2,085,000  cattle,  176,000  horses,  1,620,000 
swine,  460,000  sheep,  10,156,000  poultry. 

Fur  production  (1954-55)  was  valued  at  $4,- 
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582,937;  value  of  fur  animals  on  446  fur  farms  in 

1954  was  $2,119,718.  Dairy  products  (1955)  in- 
cluded 31,335,000  Ib.  creamery  butter  and  2,151,- 
000  Ib.  of  cheddar  cheese.  The  estimated  total  farm 
value  of  poultry  meat  in  1955  was  $13,590,000,  and 
the  farm  value  of  eggs  was  $16,025,000.  Honey 
production  in  1955  totaled  4,611,000  Ib.  valued  at 
about  $738,000.  The  fisheries  catch  in  1954  was 
valued  at  $1,141,000. 

Mineral  production  in  1955  included  112,200,000 
barrels  of  crude  petroleum  ($273,094,800);  coal, 
4,344,377  tons  ($23,216,397);  and  126,750,000  M 
cu.  ft.  of  natural  gas  ($9,506,250).  Total  value  of 
mineral  production  in  1955  was  $323,740,702. 
There  were  750  active  sawmills  reporting  in  1954 
with  a  selling  value  of  factory  shipments  amounting 
to  $22,793,615. 

Manufacturing  production  (1954)  in  2,052  es- 
tablishments employing  32,765  persons  had  a  fac- 
tory shipment  value  of  $575,277,702.  Salaries  and 
wages  paid  totaled  $96,909,889.  The  slaughtering 
ana  meat  packing  industry  ranked  first  in  impor- 
tance in  1954.  Other  industries,  in  order  of  im- 
portance according  to  the  value  of  production, 
were:  petroleum  products;  butter  and  cheese;  flour 
mills;  sawmills;  sash,  door  and  planing  mills;  bread 
and  other  bakery  products;  railway  rolling  stock; 
and  breweries, 

finance.  The  fiscal  year  ends  March  31.  Estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1956-57  are:  net  general  revenue, 
$191,996,000;  net  general  expenditure,  $173,183,- 
000.  Preliminary  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Mar.  31,  1956,  are:  net  general  revenue,  $213,000,- 
000;  net  general  expenditure,  $161,770,000.  Direct 
and  indirect  debt,  final,  as  of  Mar.  31,  1955,  $99,- 
625,000. 

Government.  The  executive  power  is  vested  nomi- 
nally in  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  but  actually  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Legislature.  There  is  a  Legislative 
Assembly  of  61  members  elected  by  direct  vote  of 
the  people.  Party  standing  at  the  provincial  general 
election  of  June  29, 1955:  37  Social  Credit;  15  Lib- 
eral; 2  CCF  ( Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federa- 
tion); 3  Progressive  Conservatives;  and  4  Indepen- 
dent. Alberta  is  represented  by  6  Senators  ( appoint- 
ed for  life)  and  17  elected  commoners  in  the  Federal 
Parliament  at  Ottawa.  Lieutenant  Governor,  John 
J.  Bowlen  (app.  Feb.  1, 1950);  Premier,  E,  C.  Man- 
ning (app.  1943,  reelected  1948,  1952,  and  1955). 
ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS.  A  chain  of  islands  extending 
over  1,000  miles  westward  from  the  extremity  of 
the  Alaskan  peninsula  and  forming  a  part  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska.  The  principal  island  groups  are 
the  Rat  Islands,  the  Anclreanot  Islands,  the  Islands 
of  Four  Mountains,  and  the  Fox  Islands.  Total  area: 
6,821  square  miles.  Population  (1950):  5,600. 
ALFALFA.  The  crop  of  alfalfa  hay  in  the  United 
States,  including  alfalfa  mixtures,  totaled  61,127,000 
tons  in  1956,  the  U.S.  Agricultural  Marketing  Ser- 
vice reported.  This  was  1,876,000  tons  more  tlian  in 

1955  and  nearly  20  million  tons  more  than  the 
1945-54  average.  The  crop  was  cut  from  29,402,000 
acres,  3  percent  more  than  the  year  before.  Yield 
per  acre  averaged  2.08  tons  per  acre,  the  same  as 
in  1955  but  below  the  average  of  2.19  tons.  Alfalfa 
increased  as  a  percentage  of  total  United  States 
hay  production  accounting  for  well  over  half  of  the 
108.7  million  tons  of  all  hay  produced  in  1956. 

Wisconsin,  with  5,897,000  tons,  produced  the 
most  alfalfa  among  the  States.  Close  behind  wore 
Minnesota  with  5,640,000  tons  and  California  with 
5,427,000  tons,*  —WAYNE  PKXTEK 

ALGERIA.  Twelve  Departments  of  France,  situated 
,on  the  south  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  Area:  351,- 
;298  sq.  mi.  More  than  nine  tenths  of  Algeria  s 
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9,800,000  (1956  estimate)  inhabitants  live  in  the 
densely  populated  one  tenth  of  the  territory  which 
is  agriculturally  productive.  This  area  lies  between 
the  High  Atlas  Mountain  plateaus  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Sahara  desert  occupies  most  of  the  re- 
maining nine  tenths.  Most  of  die  desert  area's  few 
inhabitants  live  in  scattered  oases.  An  estimated 
1,200,000  inhabitants  of  Algeria  are  Europeans, 
130,000  are  Algerian  Tews,  and  the  remainder 
Moslems.  Chief  cities  (1954):  Algiers  (capital), 
361,285;  Oran,  299,018;  Constantine,  148,720; 
B6ne,  113,745. 

Education.  In  Algeria  the  cost  of  education  ac- 
counts for  one  sixth  of  the  territory's  ordinary 
budget.  School  enrolment,  which  tripled  in  the  10- 
year  period  1945-55,  now  numbers  660,000.  The 
present  annual  rate  of  schoolroom  construction, 
about  1,500  classrooms,  permits  the  admission  of 
an  additional  40,000  to  50,000  students  each  year. 
In  addition,  Algeria  has  an  Institute  of  Advanced 
Islamic  studies,  opened  in  1946,  a  National  School 
of  Agriculture,  founded  in  1918,  and  a  Higher 
Council  of  Applied  Scientific  Research,  which 
opened  its  doors  in  1946. 

The  University  of  Algiers  is  the  third-ranking  in 
the  French  Union,  with  92  professorships,  5,200 
students,  and  11  specialized  agencies.  Notwith- 
standing the  steady  postwar  increase  in  facilities, 
at  least  two  thirds  of  Algeria's  children  of  school 
age  are  unable  to  attend  school.  The  spread  of 
nationalist  rebellion  during  1956  (see  Events  be- 
low) and  the  resulting  boycott  of  schools  by  Mos- 
lems led  to  drastic  reductions  in  school  attendance 
and  die  refusal  of  many  Algerians  to  take  year-end 
examinations. 

Production.  Livestock  raising  in  1955  included  6.3 
million  sheep;  3.35  million  goats  (primarily  for 
local  food  consumption);  913,000  head  of  cattle; 
221,000  camels;  and  80,000  hogs.  Grain  production 
-about  2,115,000  tons  in  1955-dcclined  285,000 
tons  under  the  1954  figure.  Vineyards,  which  cover 
988,000  acres  of  European  owned  land,  accounted 
for  381  million  gallons  of  wine.  Fruit  production, 
about  800,000  tons,  was  broken  down  into  340,000 
tons  of  citrus  fruit,  225,000  tons  of  olives,  100,000 
tons  of  figs,  and  100,000  tons  of  dates.  Natural 
vegetable  products  totaled  42,000  tons  of  cork,  200,- 
000  tons  of  alfa  grass,  and  more  than  20,000  tons 
of  vegetable  horsehair. 

Other  agricultural  products  were  cotton,  pulses, 
tobacco,  and  sugar  beets.  The  main  mineral  products 
(in  metric  tons  for  1955)  were:  iron  ore  (3,6  mil- 
lion), phosphates  (763,000),  petroleum  (57,360), 
coal  (302,400),  zinc,  iron  pyrites,  lead,  antimony, 
tungsten,  and  copper. 

Industrial  production  accounted  for  30  percent 
of  Algeria's  annual  income.  The  600  industrial 
plants,  employing  more  than  50  workers  each,  com- 
prised: metallurgical,  electrical,  and  machine  tool 
industries,  flour  mills,  food  paste  factories,  cracker 
factories,  soap  factories,  oil  mills,  canneries,  chemi- 
cal industries,  glass  and  construction  materials,  wool 
spinning,  papormnking,  and  tobacco  factories.  The 
traditional  handicrafts  (nigs,  embroidery,  ceramics, 
leather  work,  pottery)  remain  important. 

Foreign  Trad©,  In  1955  Algeria's  imports  wen*. 
valued  at  243,944  million  francs;  exports,  162,058 
million  francs.  Metropolitan  France  supplied  nearly 
80  percent  of  the  imports  and  received  more  than 
70  percent  of  the  exports.  Algeria  forms  a  customs 
union  with  metropolitan  France.  It  exchanges  agri- 
cultural produces  (wine,  citrus  and  other  fruit, 
early  vegetables),  mining  products  (iron,  phos- 
phates), and  handicrafts  for  manufactured  goods 
and  foodstuffs. 
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Transportation.  Expansion  of  existing  transporta- 
tion facilities  was  impeded  by  the  nationalist  re- 
bellion. In  1956,  Algeria  had  approximately  49,710 
miles  of  roads  including  10,577  miles  of  highways, 
and  332  miles  of  Saharan  tracks.  The  territory's 
2,725  miles  of  railroads  included  1,479  miles  of 
standard  gauge  infrastructure  facilities.  It  had 
104  airports  in  1956,  four  of  which— Algiers,  Oran, 
Bone,  and  Aoulef— were  international  and  20  re- 
gional commercial  fields.  Algeria  also  has  21  ports, 
8  of  which  have  an  annual  traffic  of  more  than  200,- 
000  tons. 

Finance.  The  1956-57  Algerian  budget— ordinary 
and  extraordinary— reportedly  totaled  $594.5  mil- 
lion. Assistance  furnished  by  France  in  public  funds 
amounted  to  $217  million  in  1956:  $162  million  for 
equipment  and  $55  million  to  balance  Algeria's 
ordinary  budget.  Additional  expenditures  by  the 
French  Government  for  military  and  security  forces 
in  Algeria— now  estimated  at  more  than  400,000 
men— required  the  floating  of  a  special  bond  issue 
in  the  Metropole. 

Government.  Algeria  has  remained  a  legal  part  of 
metropolitan  France.  On  June  28,  1956,  the  terri- 
tory was  divided  into  12  Departments.  These  in- 
cluded the  four  former  Departments  of  Oran,  Al- 
giers, Constantine,  and  Bone,  as  well  as  Orleansville, 
Medea,  Tizi-Ouzou,  Tlemcen,  Mostaganem,  Tiaret, 
Setif,  and  Batna.  Many  of  these  newer  units  were 
to  be  formed  from  the  southern  desert  area,  the 
Southern  Territories.  However,  complete  adjust- 
ments had  not  been  completed  by  the  end  of  1956. 

Algeria  had  a  central  government  which  com- 
prised a  normal  complement  of  offices,  an  elective 
legislative  assembly  having  limited  powers  in 
budgetary  and  other  nonpolitical  fields,  and  a 
French  governor  general.  This  official,  Algeria's 
chief  executive  officer,  was  appointed  by  the  French 
government  and  was  responsible  to  the  French  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior.  However,  the  French  parlia- 
ment had  Jurisdiction  over  most  of  the  important 
matters  concerning  Algeria,  with  the  exception  of 
the  budget;  the  Algerian  Assembly  remained  subject 
to  certain  other  controls  which  may  be  exercised  by 
the  French  government.  The  Southern  Territories 
were  under  military  government  which  was  respon- 
sible to  the  country's  Governor  General  at  Algiers. 

Algerian  voters  were  divided  into  colleges,  some 
470,000  French  nationals  and  121,000  assimilated 
Moslems  voting  in  the  first  college,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Moslems  voting  in  the  second  college.  Algerians 
sent  30  delegates  to  the  French  National  Assembly 
and  100  to  the  Algerian  Assembly.  In  each  case  the 
delegates  were  evenly  divided  between  the  two 
colleges.  Governor  General  and  Minister  Resident, 
Robert  Lacoste  (app.  Feb.  10,  1956). 

Events,  1956.  The  Algerian  political  scene  con- 
timied  to  be  dominated  in  1956  by  the  nationalist 
uprising  which  spread  to  Western  Algeria,  the  Sa- 
haran areas  on  the  Moroccan  frontier,  and  the  cities 
—especially  Algiers.  On  Jan.  4,  1956,  sixty-one 
Algerian  members  of  the  French  National  Assembly, 
the  French  Union  Assembly,  and  the  Algerian  As- 
sembly requested  that  France  recognize  Algerian 
rather  than  French  nationality  for  the  citizens  of 
the  territory.  Formerly  considered  French-oriented, 
the  "Sixty-One"  subsequently  boycotted  the  bodies 
on  which  they  served. 

With  the  resignation  of  Jacques  Soustelle,  French 
Premier  Guy  Mollet  appointed  General  Georges 
Catroux  as  Minister  Resident  in  Algeria.  Subsequent 
demonstrations  by  the  European  population  forced 
the  resignation  of  General  Catroux  on  February  6 
and  the  appointment  later  of  Robert  Lacoste.  On 
Mar.  8,  1956,  Minister  Lacoste  told  the  French  Na- 
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tional  Assembly  that  a  major  military,  economic, 
and  social  effort  was  necessary  to  check  the  rebel- 
lion. He  blamed  French  neglect  and  failure  to  keep 
promises  as  largely  responsible  for  the  situation.  He 
cited  the  fact  that  only  8  of  864  major  administrative 
posts  were  held  by  Moslems,  although  the  1947 
statute  declared  Algeria  a  part  of  France.  To  remedy 
these  difficulties  progress  was  made  in  the  creation 
of  a  Service  for  Administrative  and  Social  Action, 
the  transformation  of  88  mixed  communes  into 
fully  organized  communes,  and  the  appointment 
of  greater  numbers  of  Moslems  to  administrative 
positions. 

Recently  formulated  agrarian  reforms  have  in- 
cluded :  ( 1 )  efforts  to  free  the  Moslem  farmer  from 
tenant  contracts,  such  as  the  "khamessa";  (2)  ac- 
celeration of  land  development  through  irrigation; 
(3)  extension  of  loans  to  Moslem  farmers  through 
agricultural  provident  societies;  and  ( 4 )  expropria- 
tion of  land  to  benefit  the  Algerian  peasant  ( fellah ) . 

On  Oct.  29,  1956,  Premier  Guy  Mollet  outlined 
numerous  reforms  for  Algeria;  in  particular,  he 
promised  the  establishment  of  a  single  electoral 
college,  free  elections,  recognition  of  Algeria's  "in- 
dividual character,"  and  consultation  on  the  broad- 
est possible  basis  to  determine  the  framework  for 
the  basic  law  of  a  new  Algeria. 

These  assurances  came  7  days  after  the  capture  of 
5  Algerian  nationalist  leaders  flying  to  a  conference 
in  Tunisia  as  guests  of  the  Moroccan  Sultan.  Al- 
gerian resentment  deepened  as  a  result  of  this 
contretemps.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  hope  was 
expressed  that  France  would  soon  formulate  a  new 
program  capable  of  attracting  the  support  of  the 
Algerian  nationalists.  Consideration  of  the  Algerian 
problem  was  being  proposed  at  the  United  Nations. 

— WILLIAM  H.  LEWIS 

AUEN  PROPERTY,  Office  of.  A  division  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  it  was  established  pursuant 
to  Executive  Order  9788  of  Oct.  14,  1946  and  Re- 
organization Plan  I  of  1947,  which  transferred  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  Office  of  Alien  Property 
Custodian  created  under  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  of  1917,  as  amended.  An  assistant  attor- 
ney general  is  director  of  the  Office  and  exercises 
the  functions  and  powers  on  behalf  of  the  Attorney 
General  in  controlling,  directing,  managing,  super- 
vising, and  liquidating  properties  vested  from 
enemy  nationals  and  governments. 

The  vested  properties  consist  of  business  enter- 
prises; patents,  copyrights,  and  trade-marks;  inter- 
ests in  estates  and  trusts;  and  real  and  personal 
property.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Office  to  liquidate 
properties— except  patents,  copyrights,  and  trade- 
marks—vested from  enemy  nationals  and  their  gov- 
ernments as  soon  as  practicable  through  a  program 
of  public  sales.  The  return  of  properties  vested  from 
certain  nonhostile  persons  and  the  payment  of  debt 
claims  is  authorized  by  statute.  The  net  proceeds 
available  after  the  liquidation  of  properties  vested 
from  the  government  and  nationals  of  Germany  and 
Japan  are  to  be  made  available  for  the  settlement, 
of  certain  types  of  war  claims  of  United  States  ci- 
vilians and  military  personnel.  As  of  Dec.  31,  1956, 
$225  million  had  been  made  available  by  transfer  to 
a  War  Claims  Fund  in  the  Treasury. 

Pursuant  to  Executive  Order  9989  of  Aug.  20, 
1948,  control  over  blocked  assets  of  certain  foreign 
governments  and  their  nationals  was  transferred 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  is  being  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Alien  Property.  Pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10644 
of  Nov.  9,  1955  (by  virtue  of  Public  Law  285,  84th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  approved  Aug.  9,  1955),  the  At- 
torney General  was  authorized  to  vest  the  blocked 
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assets  in  this  country  of  the  governments  of  Bul- 
garia, Hungary,  and  Rumania  and  certain  of  their 
nationals.  The  proceeds  of  liquidation  of  these 
vested  assets  will  go  into  the  Treasury.  The  Office 
of  Alien  Property  has  been  authorized  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  administer  this  program. 
ALUMINUM.  World  Production.  According  to  revised 
figures  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  world 
production  of  aluminum  increased  from  3,050,000 
short  tons  in  1954  to  3,340,000  tons  in  1955.  The 
following  major  producers  accounted  for  96  percent 
of  the  1955  total:  United  States,  1,565,721  short 
tons;  Canada,  584,153;  U.S.S.R.,  450,000  (est); 
West  Germany,  151,089;  France,  142,706;  Norway, 
79,527;  Italy,  67,741;  Japan,  63,387;  Austria,  63,- 
051;  and  United  Kingdom,  27,378.  The  United 
States  and  Canada  together  produced  64  percent 
of  the  total.  All  the  producers  listed  above  increased 
their  output  in  1955  over  1954  except  United  King- 
dom. Following  are  incomplete  tonnages  for  the  first 
9  months  of  1956:  France,  120,879  short  tons;  West 
Germany,  119,083  tons;  Italy,  51,368  tons;  Norway, 
75,442  tons;  Japan,  53,980  tons;  and  for  the  first  8 
months  only,  Austria,  50,409  short  tons. 

United  States.  Domestic  production  of  primary 
aluminum  increased  from  1,460,565  tons  in  1954 
to  1,565,721  tons  in  1955.  During  the  first  10  months 
of  1956  production  was  1,385,775  tons.  Imports  of 
aluminum  metals  and  alloys  crude  and  semicrude 
in  1955  was  198,356  short  tons  compared  with  243,- 
750  tons  in  1954.  Imports  for  the  first  9  months  of 
1956  (metals  and  alloys  crude)  reached  153,179 
tons.  Exports  of  crude  and  semicrude  declined  from 
50,096  tons  in  1954  to  37,184  tons  in  1955. 

—FLORENCE  E.  HABJEUS 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  ASSOCIATION.  This  association 
was  founded  in  1924,  as  a  consolidation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Association,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Association, 
and  other  minor  groups  of  Baptists.  Its  purpose  has 
been  to  evangelize  the  nations  of  the  earth  on  a 
principle  of  complete  autonomy  and  independence 
of  the  several  local  churches  cooperating.  Each 
church  is  equal  in  every  respect.  The  Bible  as  a  com- 
plete guide  for  all  doctrines  and  practices  has  been 
the  chief  motto.  From  the  2,105  churches  reporting 
there  were  286,691  members.  The  mission  office  is 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Patterson,  214  East 
Broad  St.,  Texarkana,  Ark.-Tex.  Complete  Sunday 
school  and  training  literature  is  also  published  there. 
President,  J.  W.  Harper,  Gallatin,  Tex. 
AMERICAN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION.  Stemming  from 
the  first  Baptist  Church  in  America  which  was 
founded  by  Roger  Williams  in  Providence,  R.I.,  in 
1638,  American  Baptist  Convention  churches  now 
number  6,372  in  34  northern  states,  and  have  a 
membership  of  1,528,210.  The  Convention  is  the 
fourth  in  size  among  the  Baptist  bodies  of  the 
United  States.  Although  missionary  organizational 
developments  began  on  the  national  level  in  1814, 
the  Convention  was  not  organized  on  a  national 
basis  until  1907,  partly  because  of  strong  convic- 
tions concerning  the  autonomy  of  the  local  church. 

The  major  business  of  the  organization  is  trans- 
acted at  lie  annual  convention.  The  voting  body 
consists  of  2  delegates  and  1  additional  delegate 
for  every  100  members  above  the  first  100 
appointed  by  any  cooperating  church  from  its  mem- 
bership, and  qualified  missionary  members  on  fur- 
lough. In  the  interval  between  conventions  neces- 
sary business  is  transacted  by  the  general  council 
which  consists  of  the  officers,  the  immediate  past 
president,  and  36  persons  elected  to  serve  for  3 
years. 

American  Baptists'  only  creed  is  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  is  accepted  as  a  "divinely  inspired  rec- 
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ord  and  therefore  a  trustworthy,  authoritative  and 
all-sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice." 

American  Baptists  cooperate  with  European  Bap- 
tists in  conducting  work  in  Europe.  The  Home  So- 
cieties conduct  missionary  work  in  El  Salvador, 
Haiti,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Cuba,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States  and  Alaska.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  2  foreign  societies  and  the  2  home 
societies  have  been  in  the  process  of  integration:  in 
1955  the  boards  of  managers  of  the  2  foreign  socie- 
ties were  completely  integrated,  as  were  the  boards 
of  managers  of  the  2  home  societies. 

The  Ministers  and  Missionaries  Benefit  Board  is 
the  service  agency  of  American  Baptists  through 
which  they  meet,  in  part,  their  Christian  responsi- 
bilities for  retired  and  needy  ministers  and  mission- 
aries, their  wives  or  widows,  and  their  dependent 
children.  The  American  Baptist  Board  of  Education 
and  Publication  has  under  its  aegis  8  seminaries,  3 
seminaries  ministering  to  specific  national  groups, 
2  training  schools,  10  academies,  5  junior  colleges, 
10  schools  founded  for  Negroes,  20  universities  and 
colleges,  and  1  school  of  nursing  education.  The 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society  distributes 
about  20,000,000  copies  of  story  papers,  lesson 
leaflets,  lesson  quarterlies,  and  other  Christian  edu- 
cation materials  each  year.  Affiliated  organizations 
working  in  full  cooperation  with  the  American  Bap- 
tist Convention  include  37  state  conventions  and  15 
city  societies. 

President,  Harry  L.  Dillin,  McMinnville,  Oregon; 
General  Secretary,  Dr.  Reuben  E.  Nelson,  New 
York,  N.Y.  Headquarters:  152  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  16,  N.Y. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  AND  CONGRESS  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS  (AFL-CIO).  The  AFL- 
CIO  was  established  on  Dec.  5,  1955,  as  a  result  of 
a  merger  of  the  AFL  and  the  CIO,  which  ended  a 
20-year  split  in  the  ranks  of  American  labor.  The 
AFL-CIO  is  dedicated  to  more  effectively  organiz- 
ing workers,  securing  higher  standards  of  living  and 
working  conditions,  attaining  security  for  all  people, 
and  extending  the  fundamental  freedoms  basic  to  a 
democratic  society.  The  AFL-CIO  is  resolutely  op- 
posed to  all  forces  which  seek  to  undermine  Amer- 
ica's democratic  institutions. 

It  comprises  138  national  and  international 
unions  with  approximately  68,000  locals,  6  depart- 
ments, 85  state  bodies,  and  1,032  directly  affiliated 
locals.  Under  the  terms  of  the  merger,  state  and  city 
central  bodies  have  two  years  in  which  to  merge 
voluntarily.  The  figures  given  represent  both 
merged  and  unmerged  bodies.  The  AFL-CIO  has  a 
membership  of  over  15  million.  It  is  financed  by  a 
per  capita  tax  from  affiliates. 

Field  work  is  conducted  by  an  organizing  staff 
under  the  direction  of  a  Director  of  Organization 
and  the  President.  The  AFL-CIO  sponsors  radio 
programs,  holds  biennial  conventions  to  determine 
policy,  and  is  administered  by  a  29-member  execu- 
tive council.  Internationally,  it  is  active  in  the  ILO, 
ICFTU,  and  OBIT  and  has  a  permanent  committee 
on  international  affairs.  President:  George  Meany, 
AFL-CIO  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  Publica- 
tions: AFL-CIO  News,  American  Federationist,  and 
numerous  pamphlets. 

AMERICAN  LABOR  PARTY  (ALP).  A  political  party  or- 
ganized in  1936  for  independent  political  action  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  On  Oct.  2,  1956,  the  State 
committee  of  the  party  voted  to  dissolve  the  organ- 
ization and  liquidate  its  assets.  Former  address:  220 
West  80th  St.,  New  York  24,  N.Y. 
AMERICAN  LEGION,  The.  An  organization  of  Amer- 
ican war  veterans.  It  was  founded  in  Paris,  France, 
in  1919  by  veterans  of  World  War  I.  On  Oct.  29, 
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1942,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed  Public 
Law  767,  making  honorably  discharged  veterans  of 
World  War  II  eligible  for  membership.  Following 
the  Korean  conflict,  the  Congressional  Charter  was 
again  amended  to  extend  membership  to  veterans 
who  had  served  honorably  during  the  period  June 
25, 1950,  to  July  27, 1953. 

The  organization  is  non-denominational  and  non- 
political.  It  actively  promotes  the  interests  of  vet- 
erans, particularly  those  who  are  disabled  and  their 
dependents.  Major  programs  include:  Americanism, 
Rehabilitation,  Child  Welfare,  National  Security, 
Community  Service,  Youth  Training,  Veterans 
Preference  and  Foreign  Relations.  The  monthly 
American  Legion  Magazine  is  sent  to  all  members. 
In  addition,  there  are  more  than  1,000  state,  district, 
county,  and  local  American  Legion  publications. 
With  some  2,800,000  members  organized  in  more 
than  17,000  posts,  The  ^American  Legion  is  the 
world's  largest  veterans'  organization.  National 
Commander  for  1956-57  is  W.  C.  (Dan)  Daniel, 
Danville,  Va.,  and  National  Adjutant  is  E.  A.  Black- 
more,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  38th  National  Con- 
vention of  The  American  Legion  was  held  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  Sept.  3-6,  1956.  The  1957  Conven- 
tion site  will  be  Atlantic  City,  NJ. 

During  1956  The  American  Legion  made  a  vig- 
orous legislative  fight  to  gain  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  disability  pension  and  compensation.  The 
bill  supported  by  the  Legion  passed  the  House  but 
did  not  reach  the  Senate  in  time  for  action  at  that 
session  of  Congress.  The  1956  National  Convention 
again  rejected  a  move  favoring  general  pensions  for 
all  World  War  I  veterans  and  re-affirmed  its  stand 
for  a  continuance  of  the  compensation  and  pension 
programs  on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  past  with  cer- 
tain liberalizations.  More  than  $6,700,000  was  de- 
voted to  child  welfare  and  related  youth  activities 
by  American  Legion  posts  and  their  affiliated  organ- 
izations, the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  Forty  and 
Eight,  and  Eight  and  Forty. 

An  American  Legion  Child  Welfare  Foundation 
established  in  1954  received  income  of  over  $100,- 
000  and  expended  more  than  half  of  that  amount 
in  grants  for  research  and  demonstration  projects. 
A  special  Religious  Emphasis  program  was  ex- 
panded during  the  year.  A  1956  innovation  was  a 
tour  of  six  Latin-Ajnerican  countries  by  a  band- 
picked  team  of  16  American  Legion  junior  baseball 
players.  The  tour  was  under  U.S.  State  Department 
auspices  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  inter-Amer- 
ican good  will.  Other  youth  activities  included  Boys 
State  and  Boys  Nation,  oratorical  contests,  sponsor- 
ship of  Boy  Scout  Troops.  Public  criticism  by  The 
American  Legion  of  some  of  the  grants  made  by  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic  received  wide  attention  by 
the  press  and  was  the  subject  of  much  editorial 
comment.  Support  of  an  adequate  program  of  Na- 
tional Defense  continued  as  a  basic  policy. 

National  Headquarters  are  at  700  N.  Pennsyl- 
vania St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
Washington  office  at  1608  K  St.,  N.W.,  in  that  city, 
and  editorial  offices  of  the  organization's  magazine 
are  at  720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Publishers  enjoyed  a  pros- 
perous year  in  1956,  but  the  public  could  find  few 
books  of  high  merit  on  the  shelves.  It  was  a  year  of 
politics  and  policy,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  it  was 
nonfiction  that  provided  the  year's  most  noteworthy 
Itierary  achievements. 

History  and  Current  Issues.  Since  1956  was  an  elec- 
tion year,  politics  was  a  major  topic  as  partisans  and 
pundits  examined  their  political  convictions.  A  con- 
servative and  sensible  study  of  The  American  Presi- 
dency) by  Clinton  Rossiter,  was  valuable  reading, 
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while  the  career  of  the  Republican  candidate  was 
extensively  examined  by  Richard  H.  Rovere,  in  The 
Eisenhower  Years,  and  Merlo  J.  Pusey,  in  Eisen- 
hower the  President.  The  Vice  President  was  dis- 
cussed in  two  books:  Ralph  de  Toledano,  Nixon, 
and  James  Keough,  This  is  Nixon.  A  clearly  partisan 
statement  was  Arthur  Larson's  A  Republican  Looks 
at  His  Party,  while  Malcolm  Moos  objectively  sur- 
veyed G.O.P.  attainments  in  The  Republicans:  A 
History  of  Their  Party. 

In  1952  the  Democrats  produced  several  notable 
volumes,  but  this  year  they  were  strangely  silent. 
The  Democratic  candidate,  AoUai  E.  Stevenson, 
outlined  his  philosophy  in  What  I  Think,  and  his 
sister  outlined  his  career  in  My  Brother  Adlai,  by 
Elizabeth  Stevenson  Ives  and  Hildegarde  Dolson. 

Continued  international  tension  produced  many 
books  on  foreign  policy.  A  useful  and  basic  analysis 
was  made  by  Emanuel  R.  Posnack  in  World  With- 
out Barriers,  while  Louis  Fischer,  a  veteran  foreign 
correspondent,  made  a  shrewd  personal  estimate  of 
international  problems  in  This  is  Our  World.  A  his- 
tory of  our  military  policy  was  given  by  Walter 
MilHs  in  Arms  and  Men,  and  our  Military  Policy 
and  National  Security  were  assessed  by  four  Prince- 
ton professors:  William  W.  Kaufmann,  Gordon  A. 
Craig,  Roger  Hilsman,  and  Klaus  Knorr. 

America's  relations  with  Russia  were  particular- 
ized in  several  books.  George  F.  Kennan  examined 
impressively  present  policy  in  terms  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  in  Russia  Leaves  the  War.  Bertram  D. 
Wolfe  gave  Six  Keys  to  the  Soviet  System,  and 
David  J.  Dallin  described  The  Changing  World  of 
Soviet  Russia.  William  O.  Douglas  gave  a  first-hand 
and  personal  evaluation  in  Russian  Journey.  Trou- 
ble spots  were  described  in  a  number  of  competent 
studies.  Robert  Lee  Wolff  made  an  authoritative  sur- 
vey of  The  Balkans  in  Our  Time.  Lawrence  H.  Bat- 
tistini  surveyed  relations  between  The  United  States 
and  Asia,  while  Carl  T.  Rowan  discussed  the  critical 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia  in  The  Pitiful  and  the 
Proud. 

As  Americans  looked  to  the  future,  so  did  they  re- 
examine  the  past.  A  distinguished  elder  historian, 
James  T.  Shotwell,  commented  sagely  on  the  Amer- 
ican heritage  in  The  United  States  in  History. 
Among  the  many  books  on  world  history  Herbert 
Wendt's  archaeological  study  started  at  the  begin- 
ning, In  Search  of  Adam.  Eric  Linklater  gave  an 
informal  and  exciting  account  of  The  Ultimate 
Viking.  Much  later  argonauts  were  described  by 
C.  S.  Forester  in  The  Age  of  Fighting  Sail,  an  ex- 
citing account  of  naval  encounters  in  the  War  of 
1812. 

As  in  the  last  several  years,  the  Civil  War  con- 
tinued to  be  a  popular  topic.  Although  there  were 
over  a  hundred  books  on  the  subject,  only  a  few 
were  outstanding.  Bruce  Carton  gave  a  thrilling 
and  authoritative  account  of  the  Union  battle  record 
in  This  Hallowed  Ground,  and  Kenneth  P.  Williams 
added  the  fourth  volume  to  his  monumental  mili- 
tary history,  Lincoln  Finds  a  General.  Two  books 
on  the  naval  aspect  of  the  Civil  War  were  Mr.  Lin- 
coins  Admirals,  by  Clarence  Edward  Macartney, 
and  Civil  War  on  Western  Waters,  by  Fletcher 
Pratt.  A  charming  and  definitive  account  of  the  U.S. 
Sanitary  Commission  in  the  Civil  War  was  William 
Quentin  Maxwell's  Lincoln's  Fifth  Wheel. 

Not  only  the  Civil  War  but  the  whole  Victorian 
period  was  a  popular  topic  for  historians.  Asa  Briggs 
described  Victorian  People  as  an  historian  sees 
them,  and  James  Laver  portrayed  them  as  they  saw 
themselves  in  Victorian  Vista.  A  realistic  social 
history  of  Victorian  England  was  Cyril  Pearl's  The 
Girl  in  the  Swansdown  Seat. 
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Historians  continued  to  analyze  World  War  II. 
Samuel  E.  Morison  wrote  the  tenth  volume  of  the 
official  naval  history,  The  Atlantic  Battle  Won. 
Seymour  Freidin  and  William  Richardson  analyzed 
the  German  defeat  in  The  Fatal  Decisions.  The 
aftermath  of  the  war  was  impressively  set  forth  in 
Eric  F,  Goldman's  authoritative  narrative  or  The 
Crucial  Decade;  America  1945-1955. 

Americans  enjoyed  reading  of  their  own  topog- 
raphy. Stewart  H.  Holbrook  added  The  Columbia 
to  the  Rivers  of  America  Series.  The  Southwest  was 
placed  in  the  perspective  of  past  and  present  by 
J.  B.  Priestley  and  Jacquetta  Hawkes  in  Journey 
Down  a  Rainbow,  while  Donald  Hough  gave  a 
strictly  modern  account  of  Wyoming  in  The  Cock- 
tail Hour  in  Jackson  Hole.  The  Northwest  was  ro- 
bustly described  by  Paul  F.  Sharp  in  Whoop-Up 
Country  and  two  other  pleasant  accounts  of  Can- 
ada were  Sigurd  F.  Olson  s  The  Singing  Wilderness 
and  Pierre  Berton's  The  Mysterious  North. 

Sociologists  vigorously  analyzed  our  present  so- 
cial structure.  C.  Wright  Mills  saw  the  world  in  the 
hands  of  The  Power  Elite,  while  William  H.  Whyte 
complained,  in  The  Organization  Man,  that  Amer- 
icans were  merely  compliant  committeemen.  Obvi- 
ously, in  this  year  of  greatest  prosperity,  business- 
men were  studied.  W.  Lloyd  Warner  and  James 
Abegglen  investigated  the  backgrounds  of  8,562 
successful  businessmen  and  wrote  up  their  few 
findings  in  Big  Business  Leaders  in  America.  Mabel 
Newcomer  itemized  the  ingredients  of  The  Big 
Business  Executive,  and  Herryman  Maurer  looked 
at  business  as  a  social  organism  in  Great  Enterprise: 
Growth  and  Behavior  of  the  Big  Corporation. 

Robert  Penn  Warren  gave  his  personal  views  on 
a  major  domestic  issue  in  Segregation,  while  others 
examined  the  background  of  die  present  dilemma. 
An  historical  survey  of  the  origin,  economics,  and 
morality  of  slavery  was  given  by  Kenneth  M. 
Stampp  in  The  Peculiar  Institution,  Slavery's  conse- 
quences were  discussed  by  J.  G.  Furnas  in  Goodbye 
to  Uncle  Tom. 

Man's  right  to  think  and  know  was  widely  de- 
fended. Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.,  made  an  eloquent 
case  for  The  Blessings  of  Liberty.  Charles  Frankel, 
in  The  Case  for  Modern  Man,  and  Peter  Viereck, 
in  The  Unadjusted  Man,  feared  that  liberalism  and 
liberty  were  being  lost  in  a  sea  of  conformity.  Paul 
Blanshard  defended  The  Right  to  Read,  and  Kent 
Cooper,  The  Right  to  Know.  An  exciting  program 
was  outlined  in  the  New  York  Bar  Association  s  re- 
port, The  Federal  Loyalty-Security  Program. 

Autobiography  and  Biography.  The  best  American 
biography  was  of  an  English  king.  Paul  Murray 
Kendall,  with  the  aid  of  British  scholars  and  editors, 
wrote  a  definitive  life  of  Richard  III.  Samuel  Flagg 
Bemis  completed  his  great  biography  with  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  the  Union,  Irving  Brant  added 
a  fifth  volume  (1809-1812)  to  his  life  of  James 
Madison,  and  Frank  Freidel  added  a  third  to  his 
monumental  biography  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  year's  most  popular  biographical  book  was 
John  F.  Kennedy's  pleasant  survey,  Profiles  in 
Courage,  and  the  most  popular  area  for  biography 
was  the  period  of  the  Civil  War.  Jay  Monaghan 
studied  Charles  H.  Ray,  The  Man  Who  Elected 
Lincoln,  and  Ruth  Painter  Randall  gave  a  super- 
ficial account  of  Lincoln's  Sons.  Earl  Schenck  Miers 
wrote  a  brief  but  very  effective  introduction  to  the 
life  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  while  Burke  Davis  provided 
a  more  extensive  and  less  valid  portrait  in  Gray 
Fox:  Robert  E.  Lee  and  the  Civil  War.  Most  enter- 
taining of  all  was  the  colorful  life  of  Sickles  the  In- 
credible, by  W.  A.  Swanberg. 

Politics  and  history  were  combined  in  such  com- 
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petent  studies  as  James  M.  Burns'  able  Roosevelt: 
The  Lion  and  the  Fox  and  Major  General  Courtney 
Whitney's  MacArthur:  His  Rendezvous  with  His- 
tory. Two  memoirs  dealt  with  similar  themes.  Gen- 
eral Matthew  B.  Ridgway  wrote  from  a  military 
viewpoint  in  Soldier,  and  Harry  S.  Truman  re- 
viewed 1946  to  1952  in  his  second  volume,  Years  of 
Trial  and  Hope.  Margaret  Truman  reminisced  about 
her  White  House  and  opera  house  days  in  Souvenir . 

The  material  for  biography  was  provided  by  a 
number  of  books.  Yale  published  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  letters  to  his  business  manager,  Charles 
Baxter  and  four  new  volumes  completed  The 
George  Eliot  Letters.  Elizabeth  Nowell  s  edition  of 
The  Letters  of  Thomas  Wolfe  showed  a  life  of  pain 
and  frustration.  A  charming  addition  from  the  Yale 
Boswell  papers  was  Boswell  in  Search  of  a  Wife. 

The  best  literary  biography  was  Donald  Elder  s 
sound  and  exhaustive  study  of  Ring  Lardner.  The 
first  thorough  biography  or  William  Dean  Howells 
was  written  by  Edwin  H.  Cady,  The  Road  to  Real- 
ism. An  interesting  amalgamation  of  three  autobi- 
ographical stories  became  Henry  James:  Autobiog- 
raphy, edited  by  F.  W.  Dupee. 

Literary  Studies  and  Belies  Lettres.  One  of  the 
year's  best  books  was  George  Santayana's  collected 
Essays  in  Literary  Criticism,  which  eloquently  dis- 
cussed topics  from  Lucretius  to  Proust.  Several  fig- 
ures were  extensively  studied  by  other  critics. 
Henry  Beetle  Hough  made  a  fresh  inquiry  into 
Thoreau  of  Walden,  and  Thomas  H.  Johnson  gave 
a  sympathetic  evaluation  in  Emily  Dickinson:  An 
Interpretive  Biography.  F.  R.  Leavis  reflected  re- 
newed interest  in  D.  H.  Lawrence:  Novelist,  and 
Perry  Miller  wrote  about  Poe  and  Melville  in  The 
Raven  and  the  Whale. 

The  modern  author  wrote  and  was  written  about. 
Harvey  Breit  reported  with  vigor  what  he  learned 
during  interviews  with  contemporary  authors  in 
The  Writer  Observed.  David  Daiches,  who  also 
published  a  comprehensive  survey,  Critical  Ap- 
proaches to  Literature,  recorded  his  boyhood  mem- 
ories in  Two  Worlds,  while  Orville  Prescott  remi- 
nisced in  The  Five-Dollar  Gold  Piece.  Louis 
Bromfield  wrote  affectionately  about  his  farm  in 
Animals  and  Other  People,  and  Oliver  LaFarge  ten- 
derly sketched  ranch  life  in  Behind  the  Mountains. 

H.  L.  Mencken's  last  testament  was  Minority 
Report,  a  collection  written  with  particular  gusto. 
Charles  AngofFs  intimate  account,  H.  L.  Mencken: 
A  Portrait  from  Memory,  filled  out  the  impression 
of  the  man.  Other  writers  sounded  off.  Edmund 
Wilson  gave  A  Piece  of  My  Mind,  John  Dos  Passes 
set  forth  his  political  ideas  in  The  Theme  is  Free- 
dom, and  Arthur  Koestler  summed  up  his  own 
career  in  The  Trail  of  the  Dinosaur. 

Fiction.  Befitting  an  election  year,  the  bestseller 
of  1956  was  Edwin  O'Connor's  The  Last  Hun  all, 
a  sharp  picture  of  big  city  politics  and  the  Irish- 
Americans  of  New  England.  Eugene  Burdick  gave 
a  behind-the-scenes  account  of  a  California  guber- 
natorial election  in  The  Ninth  Wave. 

Among  the  year's  novels  there  were  many  fa- 
miliar names  but  little  of  their  familiar  achievement, 
William  Saroyan  was  trite  in  Mama  I  Love  You  and 
The  Whole  Voyald.  John  O'Hara's  The  Family 
Party  was  skillful  but  hardly  of  novel  proportions. 
Pearl  S.  Buck  was  on  familiar  ground  in  Imperial 
Woman.  Most  successful  of  the  postwar  generation 
was  John  Hersey,  with  an  allegorical  story  of  a  trip 
up  the  Yangtze,  A  Single  Pebble. 

More  exciting  than  the  traditional  names  were 
those  of  new  authors,  for  there  were  several  impres- 
sive first  novels.  James  Lord  showed  a  touch  of 
Henry  James  in  No  Traveler  Returns,  and  John 
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Clinton  Hunt  demonstrated  particular  insight  in  his 
novel  of  the  West,  Generations  of  Men.  N.  Martin 
Kramer  portrayed  the  breakdown  of  an  American 
family  in  The  Hearth  and  the  Strangeness,  while 
Thomas  Anderson's  Your  Own  Beloved  Sons  told  a 
gripping  story  of  the  Korean  battlefield. 

Current  issues  were  reflected  in  fiction.  Peter 
Abrahams  chose  the  conflict  of  British  imperialism 
and  African  nationalism  as  the  setting  for  A  Wreath 
for  Udomo.  Africa  was  also  the  locale  for  Kathryn 
Hulme's  widely  read  narrative  biography,  The 
Nuns  Story. 

Last  year  the  "Exurbanites"  were  analyzed;  this 
year  they  were  fictionalized.  Peter  De  Vries,  with 
his  usual  gift,  wrote  amusingly  of  Connecticut  do- 
mestic life  in  Comfort  Me  with  Apples.  One  of  the 
hits  of  the  year  was  Dont  Go  Near  the  Water,  Wil- 
liam Brinkley's  hilarious  account  of  the  man  in  the 
gray  flannel  suit  in  wartime  Navy  blue.  A  composite 
of  modern  life  was  provided  by  several  novels. 
Louis  Auchincloss  described  the  moral  disrepair  of 
a  Wall  Street  law  firm  in  The  Great  World  and 
Timothy  Colt,  and  Saul  Bellow  described  a  tor- 
mented salesman  from  upper  Broadway  in  Seize 
the  Day.  Nelson  Algren  gave  a  sordid  view  in  his 
picaresque  A  Walk  on  the  Wild  Side,  Grace  Me- 
talious  showed  that  citizens  of  other  communities 
are  equally  complex;  her  picture  of  lurid  romance 
in  small-town  New  Hampshire  won  high  praise  for 
Peyton  Place. 

Poetry  and  Drama.  Perhaps  the  finest  single  piece 
of  writing  to  appear  in  1956  was  Eugene  O'Neill's 
bitterly  autobiographical  play.  Long  Day's  Journey 
Into  Night,  written  in  1940.  No  other  play  stands 
out,  but  for  playgoers  there  was  a  valuable  survey, 
The  Living  Stage:  A  History  of  the  World  Theatre, 
by  Kenneth  MacGowan  and  William  Melnitz.  Mary 
McCarthy  wrote  a  charming  collection  of  dramatic 
essays  in  Sights  and  Spectacles. 

Some  leading  poets  were  productive  in  1956. 
Ezra  Pound  was  disappointing  with  Section:  Rock- 
Drill  85-95  de  los  cantares,  which  was  not  up  to  his 
Pisan  Cantos.  William  Carlos  Williams  experi- 
mented successfully  with  new  forms  in  Journey  to 
Looe,  Marianne  Moore  wrote  Like  a  Bulwark,  and 
John  Ciardi  wrote  with  wit  and  compassion  his 
fifth  and  best  volume,  As  If. 

The  poets  of  the  past  were  best  represented  by 
the  important  edition  of  The  Collected  Poems  of 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  and  those  of  the  future  by 
a  raft  of  new  personalities.  Donald  Hall  traced  his 
boyhood  and  maturity  in  Exiles  and  Marriages,  and 
John  Ashbery  wrote  quaintly  of  Some  Trees.  Other 
noteworthy  volumes  from  substantial  talents  in- 
cluded: Richard  Wilbur,  Things  of  This  World; 
John  Berryman,  Homage  to  Mistress  Bradstreet; 
Bonaro  W.  Overstreet,  Hands  Laid  Upon  the 
Wind;  and  Samuel  French  Morse,  The  Scattered 
Causes. 

Fine  Arts  and  Music.  Several  useful  reference  books 
were  issued  this  year.  David  Ewen's  Encyclopedia 
of  the  Opera  is  a  useful  aid,  and  Bernard  S,  Myers' 
Encyclopedia  of  Painting  condenses  much  into  one 
volume.  Sheldon  Cheney's  popular  study,  A  New 
World  History  of  Art,  was  revised  and  reissued. 
Stephen  C.  Pepper,  from  an  aesthetician's  point  of 
view,  sought  to  define  The  Work  of  Art. 

Bernard  Berenson's  great  study  of  Lorenzo  Lotto 
was  revised  after  sixty  years,  and  a  host  of  authors 
contributed  to  a  new  book  on  Leonardo  Da  Vinci. 
Mary  Fuertes  Boynton  described  the  greatest 
ornithological  illustrator  since  Audubon  in  Louis 
Agassiz  Fuertes,  and  John  I.  H.  Baur  studied  the 
work  of  contemporary  Charles  Burchfieid.  Carola 
GiedioB-Welker  ^amiried  the  creative  context  of 
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Contemporary  Sculpture  and  Rudi  Blesh  analyzed 
Modern  Art  USA. 

A  pleasant  survey  of  American  music-making  was 
provided  in  Jacques  Barzun's  Music  in  American 
Life,  and  two  useful  biographies  were:  Victor 
Seroff,  Debussy:  Musician  of  France;  and  Samuel 
Chotzinofi,  Toscanini,  An  Intimate  Portrait. 

Translations.  As  in  1955  the  most  widely  read  for- 
eign book  came  from  the  pen  of  Frangoise  Sagan; 
this  year  it  was  A  Certain  Smile.  There  was  con- 
siderable interest  in  Simone  de  Beauvoir's  existen- 
tialist novel,  The  Mandarins,  and  Frangois  Mauriac 
reached  a  high  point  in  his  long  career  with  The 
Lamb. 

From  Italy  came  an  exciting  collection  by  W.  J. 
Strachan,  Modern  Italian  Stories,  and  two  good 
war  novels  came  from  Germany:  Gert  Ledig's  The 
Tortured  Earth  and  Wiili  Heinrich's  The  Cross  of 
Iron.  A  new  vista  for  American  readers  was  opened 
by  Donald  Keene's  collection  of  Modern  Japanese 
Literature. 

Several  nonfiction  translations  are  noteworthy. 
C.  W.  Ceram  continued  to  popularize  archaeology 
with  The  Secret  of  the  Hittites.  Sebastian  Juan 
Arbo  rather  casually  examined  Cervantes:  The  Man 
and  His  Times.  Finally,  one  of  the  outstanding 
books  of  the  year  was  Andre  Maurois*  brilliant  biog- 
raphy of  Victor  Hugo,  Olympio, 

— THADDEUS  SEYMOUR 

AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION.  The  Associa- 
tion was  established  in  1825;  its  National  Confer- 
ence was  organized  in  1865.  The  denomination  in 
1956  had  382  churches,  527  ministers,  187  fellow- 
ships (lay  groups),  and  101,549  members  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  excluding  36,049  mem- 
bers of  church  schools.  The  Association  maintains  7 
educational  institutions  and  two  presses,  one  for 
books  of  denominational  interest,  the  other  for  books 
of  general  public  interest.  Among  its  affiliated  or- 
ganizations, the  Unitarian  Service  Committee  has 
more  than  50  workers  in  humanitarian  effort  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  the  United  States.  The  Association 
is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Liberal  Churches 
(Universalist-Unitarian).  President,  Dr.  Frederick 
May  Eliot;  Treasurer,  Leon  M.  Little;  Secretary, 
Walter  D.  Kring,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
ANDORRA.  A  small  republic  in  the  Pyrenees  under 
the  joint  suzerainty  of  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  and  the  Spanish  Bishop  of  Urgel.  Area: 
175  square  miles.  Population  (1954):  5,664.  Capi- 
tal, Andorra.  Catalan  is  the  language  spoken.  The 
principal  occupation  of  the  people  is  sheep  raising. 
A  government  body  called  the  council-general  con- 
sists of  24  members  elected  for  4  years  ( 12  elected 
every  2  years).  The  council-general  nominates  the 
First  Syndic  (President)  and  Second  Syndic  (Vice 
President). 

ANDREWS,  Thomas  Coleman.  Former  U.S.  govern- 
ment official  and  presidential  candidate,  born  Feb. 
19,  1899  in  Richmond,  Va,  After  a  career  in  private 
business  and  service  in  various  branches  of  the 
Federal  government,  Mr.  Andrews  was  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  in  1952.  He 
resigned  that  post  in  October  1955  to  begin  a  public 
campaign  for  repeal  of  the  income  tax  law.  In 
August  1956  he  was  nominated  for  President  by 
the  States  Rights  Party;  he  polled  about  6  percent 
of  the  vote  in  Virginia  in  the  1956  presidential 
election. 

ANGLICAN  CHURCH  OF  CANADA,  The.  While  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  Anglican  comrminion  throughout 
the  world,  The  Anglican  Church  of  Canada  is  a 
self-governing  body  with  its  own  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  clergy;  and  its  own  General,  Provincial, 
and  DioQ^sap  Synods.  In  1955,  ther§  w$r§  2§  Pig-* 
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ceses  with  1,714  parishes,  2,142  clergy,  and  1,204,- 
601  members,  of  whom  556,424  were  confirmed. 
Sunday  schools  enroled  260,736  persons.  The 
Church  maintained  11  theological  seminaries,  4 
universities,  and  14  boarding  schools  for  children 
of  elementary  and  secondary  school  age.  Extensive 
missionary  work  was  carried  on  among  Indians  and 
Eskimos  in  Canada,  and  overseas  in  Japan  and 
Pakistan.  Total  contributions  in  1955  amounted  to 
$21,336,590,  of  which  $2,754,401  was  allotted  to 
Home  and  Overseas  Missions,  Religious  Education, 
Social  Service,  and  Pensions.  Primate:  Most  Rev. 
Walter  F,  Barfoot,  D.D,,  Archbishop  of  Rupert's 
Land  General  Secretary,  Rev.  Canon  H.  R.  Hunt, 
D.D.  Address:  600  Jarvis  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
ANGOLA  (Portuguese  West  Africa).  An  Overseas 
Province  of  Portugal  extending  some  1,000  miles 
along  the  southwest  coast  of  Africa.  Area:  481,351 
square  miles.  Population  (1955  est):  4,313,000, 
including  ahout  80,000  Europeans.  The  Negro  pop- 
ulation is  predominantly  of  Bantu  stock.  Chief 
towns:  Luanda  (capital)  141,647  inhabitants;  Lo- 
bito,  23,897.  There  were  in  1954,  1,082  primary 
schools  with  53,945  pupils  and  39  secondary  and 
technical  schools  with  4,233  students. 

Production.  The  principal  crops  are  coffee,  maize, 
sugar,  palm  oil,  and  palm  kernels.  Other  important 
products  are  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  cocoa,  sisal, 
and  wax.  There  are  valuable  deposits  of  diamonds; 
exports  in  1954  totaled  724,190  carats  valued  at 
349,892,000  escudos. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955  imports  were  valued  at 
2,688  million  escudos,  exports  at  2,805  rnillion 
escudos.  Principal  imports  are  textiles,  foodstuffs, 
and  coal;  important  exports  are  coffee,  maize,  dia- 
monds, sugar,  wax,  and  groundnuts. 

Transportation.  A  total  of  2,477  km  of  railways  is 
open  to  traffic.  The  Benguela  railway  runs  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  border  of  Belgian  Congo  and 
continues  to  the  east  coast.  In  1953  there  were 
35,489  km  of  good  roads.  Angola  is  connected  with 
the  Belgian  Congo  and  French  Equatorial  Africa  by 
air.  In  1954  a  total  of  3,883  vessels  of  5,344,000  net 
tons  entered  Angola  ports. 

Government.  Total  expenditures  budgeted  tor  195o 
by  the  government  amounted  to  1,856.9  million 
escudos,  including  593  million  escudos  in  extraordi- 
nary expenses.  (One  escudo  equals  U.S.$0.035.) 
Angola  is  governed  as  a  Portuguese  province;  the 
governor  general  is  Capt.  Jos6  A.  da  Silva  Carvaflio. 
ANTHROPOLOGY.  Organizations.  The  American  An- 
thropological Association  held  its  55th  annual  meet- 
ing in  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  Dec.  28-30,  1956,  with 
an  attendance  of  about  500.  The  meeting  was  held 
jointly  with  the  68th  annual  conference  of  the 
American  Folklore  Society,  and  the  program  con- 
tained a  number  of  sessions  cosponsored  by  the 
American  Ethnological  Society,  Society  for  Ameri- 
can Archaeology,  Society  for  Applied  Anthropology, 
and  the  Western  States  Branch  of  the  Association. 

Section  H  (Anthropology)  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  met  in  New 
York,  Dec.  26-30,  1956,  with  an  attendance  of  sev- 
eral hundred.  One  of  the  featured  sessions,  which 
attracted  wide  notice  in  the  press,  was  a  symposium 
commemorating  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Neanderthal  Man,  In  addition,  some  half 
dozen  or  more  regional  meetings  devoted  to  archae- 
ological or  ethnological  problems  were  held. 

On  the  international  scene,  the  most  important 
meeting  was  that  of  the  5th  International  Congress 
of  Anthropological  and  Ethnological  Sciences, 
which  convened  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  1-9, 
1956,  with  an  attendance  oi  over  600  from  59 
nations,  Among  the  delegations  was  one  from  the 
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Soviet  Union,  an  event  of  considerable  significance, 
for  American  anthropologists  were  able  to  discuss 
mutual  problems  with  Soviet  colleagues  tor  the 
first  time  in  many  years.  Developments  in  anthro- 
pology in  other  nations  were  reported  in  several 
plenary  sessions.  Judging  from  these  reports,  the 
lead  in  methodological  developments,  in  academic 
and  governmental  support,  and  in  the  eclectic  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  matter  of  anthropology  has 
clearly  passed  to  the  United  States  in  most  aspects 
of  the  discipline.  The  only  other  major  international 
meeting  directly  involving  anthropologists  was  the 
3d  South  Pacific  Conference,  held  in  Fiji,  Apr.  23- 
May3,  1956,  . 

Academic  Developments.  Enrolments  continued  to 
increase  in  every  one  of  the  institutions  possessing 
an  anthropology  curriculum,  in  most  places  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  general  increase  in  college  and 
university  attendance  that  is  sweeping  the  nation. 
Nearly  everywhere  this  has  meant  an  expansion  in 
the  number  of  courses,  an  increase  in  teaching  fac- 
ulty and  in  the  inauguration  of  added  field  research 
opportunities.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  steady  increase 
in  the  amount  of  funds  from  various  agencies  and 
foundations  which  makes  possible  the  financing  of 
expanded  research  programs  and  the  creation  of 
fellowships  and  other  aids  for  the  benefit  of  the 
growing  number  of  advanced  students.  Scarcely  a 
week  passes  without  an  announcement  from  one  of 
the  major  universities  in  the  United  States  of  the 
launching  of  another  new  program. 

Publications.  In  sharp  contrast  to  recent  years,  only 
one  general  textbook  was  published  in  English  dur- 
ing 1956;  it  was  H.  L.  Shapiro  (ed.),  Man,  Culture 
and  Society.  Other  general  works  published  during 
the  year  that  merit  special  notice  are:  R.  Redfield, 
The  Little  Community;  A.  I.  Hallowell,  Culture  and 
Experience;  L.  R.  Dice,  Mans  Nature  and  Nature's 
Man:  The  Ecology  of  Human  Communities;  B. 
Nettl,  Music  in  Primitive  Culture;  E.  A.  Hoebel, 
The  Law  of  Primitive  Man:  A  Study  in  Comparative 
Legal  Dynamics;  and  W.  L.  Thomas  (ed.),  Current 
Anthropology:  A  Supplement  to  Anthropology 
Today. 

Among  the  more  popular  works  treating  anthro- 
pological materials  were:  A.  Senet,  Man  in  Search 
of  his  Ancestors;  H.  Wendt,  In  Search  of  Adam; 
and  the  continuation  in  Life  magazine  of  the  "Epic 
of  Man"  series  in  the  issues  for  February  27,  April 
16,  June  4,  October  1,  and  November  26,  which 
provided  an  unprecedented  measure  of  understand- 
ing of  anthropology  to  the  general  public. 

Interdisciplinary  Developments.  The  alliance  of 
anthropology,  or  some  aspect  of  it,  with  other 
sciences  and  disciplines  continued.  In  addition  to 
numerous  summer  institutes  and  the  like  where 
scholars  of  several  fields  have  attacked  issues  of 
mutual  concern  there  have  also  been  established 
large-scale  programs  in  which  anthropologists  are 
working  jointly  with  others  in  the  increase  of  under- 
standing of  human  behavior.  Among  these  are  the 
recently  announced  Institute  of  Agricultural  Medi- 
cine, at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  in  which  an 
anthropologist  is  analyzing  the  relevant  cultural 
behavior  of  Iowa  farm  families  that  bears  on  their 
health  and  accident  rates;  the  Research  and  Train- 
ing Program  for  the  Study  of  Man  in  the  Tropics, 
at  Columbia  University,  in  which  many  aspects  of 
human  life  in  the  tropics  will  be  investigated;  and 
the  continued  work,  with  publication  of  results 
now  well  established,  of  the  Committee  on  Disaster 
Studies  of  the  National  Research  Council  which  has 
applied  anthropological  as  well  as  psychological  in- 
sights into  the  behavior  of  human  beings  in  disaster 
situations. 
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The  Human  Relations  Area  Files,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Yale  University,  is  the  largest  interdiscipli- 
nary research  organization  involving  anthropology. 
It  continued  its  greatly  augmented  program  of  pub- 
lication and  development  of  the  files  of  basic  data 
which  are  designed  to  enhance  a  great  variety  of 
comparative  studies  of  human  behavior. 

The  application  of  anthropological  analyses  to 
historical  data  in  connection  with  the  many  cases 
being  heard  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
continues,  with  every  sign  of  future  increase.  Aside 
from  leading  anthropologists  to  a  consideration  of 
their  data  for  a  legal  end,  it  has  also  sharpened  the 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  widely  scattered 
information  in  the  historical  sources  concerning  the 
early  white  settlement  of  North  America,  with  the 
result  that  wholly  new  insights  into  the  details  of 
Indian  movements,  Indian  population,  and  Indian 
use  of  resources  have  been  developed.  Thus,  such 
problems  as  the  depopulation  of  the  country  of 
the  once  powerful  Illinois  Indians  is  now  much 
better  understood  and  has  been  chronicled  in  an 
almost  year-by-year  fashion  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
mands by  the  legal  process  for  precise  information 
concerning  Indian  occupancy  of  an  area. 

Awards  and  Prizes.  The  Viking  Fund  Medals  and 
Awards  for  1955  ( announced  early  in  1956 ) ,  pre- 
sented annually  by  the  Wenner-Gren  Foundation 
for  Anthropological  Research,  were  awarded  to: 
A.  Irving  Hallowell  (general  anthropology);  J.  Eric 
S.  Thompson  (archaeology);  and  Sir  Wilfrid  E. 
Le  Gros  Clark  (physical  anthropology).  The  re- 
cipients were  chosen,  respectively,  by  the  American 
Anthropological  Association,  the  Society  for  Ameri- 
can Archaeology,  and  the  American  Association  of 
Physical  Anthropologists. 

Robert  Redfield,  one  of  the  few  American  anthro- 
pologists thus  honored,  was  awarded  the  Huxley 
Medal  and  presented  the  Huxley  Memorial  Lecture 
at  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  — D.  B.  STOUT 

ANTIMONY.  World  Production.  As  reported  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  world  production  of  antimony 
increased  from  40,000  metric  tons  in  1954  to  45,000 
tons  in  1955.  China,  with  a  production  of  12,000 
{  est. )  metric  tons,  the  traditional  leader  in  antimony 
output,  was  superseded  in  1955  by  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  with  a  production  of  14,189  tons.  Other 
important  producers  were  Bolivia,  5,359  tons;  Mex- 
ico, 3,818;  Turkey,  1,670;  Yugoslavia,  1,605;  and 
Algeria,  1,020.  These  countries  accounted  for  88 
percent  of  title  total  1955  output, 

United  States.  Domestic  production  of  antimony 
again  declined  to  633  short  tons  in  1955  compared 
with  800  tons  in  1954.  Production  in  the  first  9 
months  of  1956  totaled  403  tons  compared  with 
476  tons  in  the  same  period  of  1955.  The  small  pro- 
duction in  1955  was  supplemented  by  imports  of 
1,672  tons  of  metal,  1,834  tons  of  oxide,  32  tons  of 
sulfide,  and  7,470  tons  of  ore  and  concentrates.  The 
smelting  of  domestic  and  imported  ores  yielded 
8,169  tons  of  metal  in  1955  compared  with  9,116 
tons  in  1954.  In  the  first  9  months  of  1956,  the  yield 
was  6,163  tons.  Primary  antimony  consumption  in 
1955  was  12,472  short  tons,  compared  with  12,180 
tons  in  1954  and  8,800  during  the  first  9  months 
in  1956.  Secondary  recovery  of  antimony  reached 
20,665  tons  compared  with  22,358  tons  in  1954, 
and  8,785  tons  during  the  first  9  months  of  1956. 
--FLORENCE  E.  HARRIS 

ANTITRUST  DIVISION.  One  of  six  divisions  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  the  Antitrust  Division 
is  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  federal 
antitrust  laws  and  kindred  statutes  which  prohibit 
various  activities  in  restraint  of  interstate  and  for- 
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eign  trade  as  well  as  monopolization  of  such  trade. 
The  basic  antitrust  law  is  the  Sherman  Act  passed 
in  1890.  This  was  supplemented  by  the  Clayton 
Act  in  1914.  The  antitrust  laws  were  enacted  as  a 
protection  to  freedom  of  competitive  enterprise; 
therefore,  antitrust  enforcement  seeks  to  remove 
artificial  barriers  to  competition  and  restore  com- 
petitive conditions. 

Violations  of  the  antitrust  laws  are  punishable  in 
criminal  actions  by  fine  and  imprisonment  and  are 
subject  to  civil  suits  seeking  decrees  which 
may  forbid  continuance  of  illegal  practices  and 
compel  defendants  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
restore  competitive  conditions.  The  maximum  fine 
for  criminal  conviction  was  raised  in  1955  from 
$5,000  to  $50,000. 

During  1956  the  Division  instituted  29  civil 
cases  and  17  criminal  actions.  Among  the  major 
cases  filed  was  one  charging  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration with  monopolizing  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  transit  and  intercity  buses.  Six  cases  filed 
in  1956  challenge  under  §7  of  the  Clayton  Act  the 
legality  of  proposed  or  consummated  corporate 
mergers.  Most  of  the  cases  attack  such  trade  re- 
straints as  price  fixing,  boycotting  and  allocation 
of  customers  or  territories  in  a  wide  range  of  indus- 
tries. Supreme  Court  decisions  in  antitrust  cases 
during  the  year  upheld  government  charges  in  three 
important  cases  (. Holpphane  Co.,  Inc.  v.  U.S.;  U.S. 
v.  McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.;  the  Mac  Investment 
Co.  v.  U.S.)  and  overruled  them  in  one  (U.S.  v. 
E.  I.  duPont  deNemours  &  Co.).  The  Division  re- 
ceived and  handled  some  1,200  complaints  of  pos- 
sible violations  during  the  year. 

The  Division  is  headed  by  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  On  July  13,  1956,  Victor  R.  Hansen  suc- 
ceeded Stanley  N-  Barnes  in  this  position. 
AQUEDUCTS.  Research  was  reported  in  1956  show- 
ing how  steel  water  pipes  may  be  protected  against 
both  interior  and  exterior  corrosion  by  using  coal- 
tar  enamel  (for  temperatures  above  — 20°F), 
cement  mortar,  and  properly  formulated  vinyl-resin 
and  phenolic-resin  paints.  All  of  these  have  been 
found  effective  as  coverings  for  both  the  inside  and 
outside  of  steel  water  pipes.  (The  20-year-old 
Fort  Peck  drain  steel  pipe  concrete-lined  tunnels, 
recently  dewatered  and  inspected,  proved  to  be  in 
excellent  condition.)  Glass  mats  and  asbestos  mats 
have  been  found  to  be  good  wrappings  for  coal-tar- 
enamel  coatings  and  vinyl  and  polyethylene  plastic 
tapes  for  straight  pipe  and  welded  joints.  Other 
coatings  have  also  been  found  to  be  satisfactory. 

Electrical  *lioliday"  detector  methods  which  show 
unfilled  gaps  in  pipe  coatings  have  been  perfected. 
New  methods  of  design  of  steel  pipes  with  cement 
coatings  and  linings,  based  upon  tests  and  field  ex- 
periences, have  been  published  this  year. 

Successful  use  of  asphaltic  gunite  to  line  water 
canals  was  recently  reported  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  on  their  Orland  Project  in  California 
and  Madera  Canal.  The  asphaltic  material  was 
mixed  with  Portland  cement  and  placed  in  the  form 
of  a  mat  2  inches  to  3  inches  thick. 

A  new  use  for  a  water  pipe  was  reported  this 
year:  a  71-mile-long  pipeline  in  Utah  and  Colorado 
was  laid  to  transport  gilsonite  as  a  slurry  ( a  suspen- 
sion of  ore  particles  in  water).  This  is  similar  to 
the  108-mile-long  pipeline  completed  in  1956  (re- 
ported in  THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK, 
EVENTS  OF  1955,  p.  24)  which  will  bring  coal  as 
a  water  suspension  from  the  mines  to  a  steam  power 
plant  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

An  interesting  new  32-mile  aqueduct  for  Cape 
Town,  Union  of  South  Africa,  is  reported.  Tne 
contract  was  awarded  to  the  Lock-joint  Pipe  Co.  of 
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New  Jersey,  U.S.A.  Each  section  of  these  pre- 
stressed  pipes  is  20  ft.  long— some  of  them  4  ft 
and  others  5  ft.  in  diameter.  They  contain  a  core  of 
welded  steel,  covered  inside  and  out  with  concrete 
prestressed  with  high-tensile  steel  wire. 

The  main  activity  of  pipeline  construction  during 
the  year  1956  was  in  the  oil  and  gas  fields.  A 
recent  article  summarizing  these  developments  be- 
gan: "Across  all  or  part  of  every  State  in  the  U.S.A. 
there  is  a  pipeline  either  for  crude  oil,  petroleum 
products,  or  natural  gas.  This  transportation  net- 
work measures  more  than  594,000  miles  including 
distribution  systems  in  towns  and  cities  but  not 
including  service  pipes.  It  is  a  vital  factor  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  United  States  and  influences 
the  planning  for  national  defense." 

Natural  gas  pipeline  construction  costing  more 
than  $461  million  was  authorized  by  the  U.S. 
government  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1956.  The  Federal  Power  Commission  reported 
that  almost  4,400  miles  of  pipelines  and  about 
255,000  horsepower  in  compressor  units  that  were 
approved  will  add  2,500  million  cu.  ft.  per  day  of 
capacity  to  the  system.  This  report  showed  that  the 
United  States  had  69,000  miles  of  pipeline  and 
more  than  4.6  million  horsepower  in  compressor 
units.  In  14K  years  the  expenditures  for  these 
facilities  amounted  to  $5,300  million. 

Among  the  pipelines  mentioned  during  1956 
were:  Trans-Canada  Pipeline,  2,250  miles  long,  ex- 
tending from  Alberta  province  to  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal in  Quebec  province,  the  project  to  cost  $75 
million,  under  construction  in  1956;  the  "Muskrat," 
a  355-mile-long  gas  pipeline,  24  in.  in  diameter, 
rambling  across  the  swamp  lands  of  Louisiana;  an 
$80  million  gas  pipeline,  extending  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  Chicago,  an  undertaking  of  the  Col- 
orado Interstate  and  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Co.;  a 
pipeline  completed  this  year  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
R.R.  Co.  from  California  to  Texas;  and  another 
of  the  same  company  to  be  built  along  its  right  of 
way  from  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  to  Fallen  and  Reno, 
Nev.,  to  cost  $16  million. 

Other  "petro-chemical"  pipelines  prominently 
mentioned  in  the  literature  or  1956  are  those  of  the 
Near  East  whose  importance  has  been  vastly  in- 
creased by  the  Suez  Canal  crisis.  Some  of  these  have 
been  blown  up  by  saboteurs. 

— WABREN  E.  HOWLAND 

ARABIA.  A  peninsula  of  southwestern  Asia.  Area: 
approximately  1,200,000  square  miles.  Population: 
upwards  of  12  million.  The  political  subdivisions 
are  ADEN,  ADEN  PROTECTORATE,  BAHREIN,  KUWAIT, 
MUSCAT  AND  OMAN,  QATAR,  SAUDI  ARABIA, 
TRUCIAL  OMAN,  and  YEMEN.  For  Arab  countries 
outside  the  Arabian  peninsula  see  EGYPT,  IRAQ, 
JORDAN,  LEBANON,  PALESTINE,  and  SYRIA. 
ARAB  LEAGUE.  The  League  of  Arab  States,  organ- 
ized in  1945,  includes  Egypt,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Lebanon, 
Libya,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Sudan,  and  Yemen.  Its 
object,  as  stated  in  the  Covenant,  is  "to  strengthen 
the  ties  between  the  participant  states,  to  coordinate 
their  political  programs  ...  to  preserve  their  in- 
dependence and  sovereignty,  and  to  consider,  in 
general,  the  affairs  and  interests  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tries/' The  Permanent  Secretariat  of  the  League, 
under  a  Secretary  General  (with  the  status  of  am- 
bassador), has  its  seat  in  Cairo,  Egypt.  The  present 
Secretary  General  is  Abdul  Khaliq  Hassouna. 

Events,  1956.  On  January  24,  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  League,  informed  the  West  German  Am- 
bassador to  Egypt  of  the  League's  desire  that  West 
Germany  reconsider  the  German-Israeli  reparations 
agreement.  On  April  5,  the  Arab  League  Council 
met  in  Cairo  but  no  important  decisions  were  ar- 
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rived  at.  On  April  7,  Abd-el-Krim,  leader  of  the 
Riffs  appeared  before  the  Arab  League  Political 
Committee  to  demand  an  Arab  boycott  ot  France 
in  support  of  North  African  nationalist  aims.  He 
urged  boycotts  in  all  fields— economic,  political,  and 
cultural.  ,  £ 

On  August  8,  the  Arab  economic  experts  conrer- 
ence  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  approved  Article  I  ot  the 
project  proposed  by  the  Secretary  General  ot  the 
Arab  League  for  complete  economic  unity  among 
the  Arabs.  On  August  12,  the  Arab  League  Political 
Committee  expressed  support  for  Egypt  s  nationali- 
zation of  the  Suez  Canal  and  called  on  the  West  to 
stop  threatening  Egypt.  On  August  13,  the  Arab 
League  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
consider  any  attack  on  Egypt  as  an  attack  on  the 
League  and  would  give  Egypt  military  support. 

— ABDUL  Aziz  SAID 

ARCHAEOLOGY.  The  year  1956  was  marked  by 
continued  and  fruitful  excavations  in  most  parts  of 
the  world  including  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Soviet 
satellites.  Eyewitness  reports  of  two  American 

ological  research  in  these  latter  countries,  but 
stressed  the  need  for  closer  cooperation  with  the 
outside  world  (New  York  Times,  Jan.  14,  1956, 
and  Archaeology  ix,  1956,  p.  138 ) . 

In  many  places  archaeology  is  a  by-product  ot 
large-scale  programs  of  redevelopment,  such  as 
hign-level  dams  and  highway  programs.  This  is  true 
here  of  the  Missouri  River  basin  where  archaeolo- 
gists have  been  working  against  time  to  plot  Indian 
village  sites  that  will  be  Hooded  (Archaeology  ix, 
1956,  p.  175-81).  Similar  problems  confronted  the 
British  in  constructing  the  Chew  Valley  reservoir 
near  Bristol  (Archaeology  ix,  1956,  p.  106-11)  and 
they  loom  so  large  in  the  potential  high-level  dam 
at  Aswan  that  Unesco  is  supporting  a  special  docu- 
mentation and  study  center  at  Cairo.  These  salvage 
programs  have  introduced  unconventional  methods 
of  excavation,  but  various  new  devices  are  also 
being  employed  at  other  sites  to  expedite  work  ( see 
Gordion  under  Turkey  and  Vulci  under  Italy, 
below). 

This  year  witnessed  the  publication  in  English 
of  two  important  groups  of  documents.  The  Dead 
Sea  scrolls  (see  THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR- 
BOOK EVENTS  OF  1948-55;  Archaeology  ix,  1956, 
p.  41-53)  are  now  available  in  several  translations, 
and  a  selection  of  the  Mycenaean  clay  tablets  from 
Knossos,  Pylos  and  Mycenae  has  been  published 
with  partial  translation  and  commentary  (Ventris 
and  Chadwick,  Documents  in  Mycenaean  Greek, 
Cambridge,  1956).  In  January  a  new  television 
program  Yesterday's  Worlds  was  inaugurated  over 
WCBS-TV.  Running  for  26  weeks,  it  was  partially 
financed  by  the  Ford  Foundation  and  was  film- 
recorded  for  showings  on  educational  stations 
throughout  the  country. 

Iraq.  In  a  fifth  campaign  at  Nippur  last  winter 
the  University  Museum  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Oriental  Institute  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  located  and  excavated  about  one  third 
of  the  Temple  of  Inanna.  Built  by  Shulgi,  second 
king  of  the  Third  Dynasty  of  Ur,  about  2000  B.C., 
it  was  of  mud-brick  with  a  complex  arrangement  of 
rooms  and  courts  covering  an  area  of  190  feet  by 
330  feet.  Among  the  finds  were  5  foundation  de- 
posits, each  set  in  a  bitumen-lined  box  and  con- 
taining a  bronze  figurine  of  a  basket-bearer  ( Illus- 
trated London  News,  Aug.  18,  1956).  At  Nimrud 
the  British  School  of  Archaeology  in  Iraq  excavated 
the  Throne  Room  of  Esarhaddon  and  found  a  great 
stone  tablet,  a  treaty  between  this  Assyrian  Icing 
and  Ramateia,  Prince  of  the  Medes,  dated  672  B.C., 
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as  well  as  many  ivories  depicting  tribute-bearing 
Medes  (ILN.,  Jan.  21  and  28,  1956), 

Egypt.  Almost  every  recent  year  has  seen  the 
discovery  of  a  new  early  dynastic  royal  tomb  at 
Sakkara.  On  Jan.  1,  1956,  W.  B.  Emery  of  the 
Egyptian  Exploration  Society  found  the  tomb  of 
Queen  Her-neit,  a  contemporary  of  Udimu,  fifth 
king  of  the  First  Dynasty.  Conforming  to  the 
paneled  brick  mastaba  type  already  known  at 
Sakkara,  it  shows  new  features  in  the  use  of  sculp- 
tured stone  in  the  burial  chamber  and  the  incorpor- 
ation of  the  tumulus  superstructure  of  Upper  Egypt. 
Although  looted  in  antiquity,  it  yielded  some  jew- 
elry and  furniture  (ILN.,  June  2,  1956).  Slow 
progress  is  being  made  in  conserving  and  studying 
the  funerary  boat  of  Cheops  discovered  at  Gizeh  in 
1954.  A  workshop  has  been  built  between  the 
Great  Pyramid  and  the  boat  pit,  and  to  this  the 
various  pieces  of  wood,  matting,  etc.,  are  removed 
for  treatment  and  preservation  (Archaeology  ix, 
1956,  p.  206-9). 

Israel  and  Jordan.  Excavations  at  Jericho  this 
spring  by  the  British  School  of  Archaeology  have 
shown  that  the  Neolithic  town  wall  was  built  in 
three  successive  phases,  the  earliest  of  which  must 
go  back  approximately  to  7000  B.C.  This  first  phase 
had  a  well  built  stone  tower  with  a  stepped  interior 
passageway,  presumably  leading  to  a  spring,  and 
a  broad  ditch  at  the  base  of  the  wall,  both  im- 
pressive monuments  to  the  communal  organization 
of  this  culture.  Neolithic  Jericho  anticipates  similar 
urban  developments  in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  by 
at  least  2,000  years;  progress,  however,  was  not 
sustained  and  the  Fifth  and  Fourth  millenia  repre- 
sent a  retrogression  (ILN.,  May  12  and  19;  Oct. 
13,  1956). 

In  the  fall  of  1955  Hebrew  University  began  ex- 
cavations at  the  Canaanite  city  of  Hazor,  and  have 
already  shown  that  the  ancient  city  dates  back  at 
least  to  the  19th  century  B.C.  and  that  the  "camp 
enclosure"  met  its  end  in  the  13th  century,  a  date 
which  accords  with  the  Biblical  account  of  Joshua's 
sack  of  Hazor  (ILN.,  Apr,  14,  1956).  This  sum- 
mer the  University  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Church  Divinity  School  of 
the  Pacific  began  excavations  at  El  Jib,  an  Israelite 
city  in  Jordan,  the  ancient  name  of  which  was 
Gibeon.  The  most  spectacular  find  to  date  is  a 
large  circular  rock-cut  pool  or  reservoir,  large 
enough  to  contain  a  three-story  house,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  pool  referred  to  as  the  scene  of 
combat  in  II  Sam.  2,  13ff.  (ILN.,  Oct.  27,  1956). 

Turkey.  Turkey  continues  to  be  one  of  the  busiest 
and  most  productive  areas  for  archaeological  re- 
search. For  the  Bronze  Age  the  Hittite  capital 
of  Boghazkeui,  the  Assyrian  colonial  outpost  at 
Kultepe-Kanesh,  and  the  Late  Bronze  Age  palace 
at  Beycesultan  are  yielding  important  results.  For 
the  Iron  Age,  the  Phrygian  site  of  Gordion,  being 
excavated  by  the  University  Museum  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  is  outstanding.  Having  pene- 
trated through  the  Persian  and  Lydian  levels,  the 
excavators  uncovered  an  impressive  gateway  of  the 
Phrygian  period  and  have  been  making  soundings 
with  an  oil-drilling  rig  in  the  Phrygian  tumuli.  Here 
the  enormous  piles  of  earth  (the  Great  tumulus 
is  150  feet  high  with  a  diameter  of  600  feet)  would 
have  presented  a  formidable  problem  of  excavation 
unless  some  means  could  be  found  of  locating  the 
burial  chamber.  In  April  1956  the  burial  in  Tumulus 
P  was  opened  with  gratifying  results.  It  proved  to 
be  that  of  a  child  of  4  or  5  years  of  age,  presumably 
a  prince,  to  judge  from  the  carved  wooden  throne 
with  traces  of  a  felt  cushion  of  Tyrian  purple.  The 
body  had  been  laid  in  state  on  a  wooden  bed  and 
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had  worn  an  elaborate  bronze  belt,  Other  funeral 
furnishings  consisted  of  bronze  cauldrons,  pottery 
vessels  and  wooden  toys  (ILN.,  Nov.  10  and  17, 
1956). 

Greece.  The  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
in  Athens  celebrated  its  75th  anniversary  with  a 
three-day  program  climaxed  on  September  3  by 
the  dedication  of  the  rebuilt  Stoa  of  Attalos  as  the 
permanent  museum  for  the  objects  from  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  Athenian  Agora.  Thus  concludes  the 
major  part  of  an  undertaking  that  took  25  years, 
with  a  wartime  interruption,  and  cost  $3,500,000, 
half  of  which  was  furnished  by  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.  (ILN.,  July  7,  1956;  New  York  Times,  Sept.  2 
and  4,  1956).  American  archaeologists  were  also 
active  this  spring  at  Lerna  in  the  Argolid  where 
Neolithic  and  Middle  Helladic  remains  have  en- 
riched the  abundant  Early  Helladic  material  from 
previous  campaigns;  at  Pylos  in  the  Peloponnesos 
where  the  University  of  Cincinnati  excavations  have 
disclosed  the  queen's  apartments  in  the  eastern  wing 
of  the  Mycenaean  palace  of  Nestor;  and  at  Isthmia 
where  a  University  of  Chicago  excavation  has  been 
uncovering  the  Temple  of  Poseidon  and  its  precinct. 
Among  the  important  finds  from  this  last  site  was  a 
marble  holy-water  basin  of  the  7th  century  B.C. 
recovered  from  the  dump  of  burnt  objects  discarded 
from  the  archaic  temple.  The  basin  was  more  than 
4  feet  in  diameter,  with  ornamental  handles,  and 
was  supported  by  4  female  figures,  each  standing 
on  the  back  of  a  lion.  Another  interesting  find  was 
a  triangular  pavement  with  radiating  grooves, 
which  proved  to  be  the  starting  course  for  an  early 
stadium  (ILN.,  Sept.  15,  1956;  New  York  Times, 
Oct.  28, 1956). 

The  French  School  working  at  Argos  since  1952 
uncovered  a  vast  cemetery  of  the  Geometric  and 
earlier  periods.  From  an  8th  century  B.C.  tomb 
came  a  complete  suit  of  bronze  armor,  consisting 
of  a  crested  helmet,  a  cuirass  and  greaves;  others 
yielded  iron  spits  or  obeloi,  the  precursors  of  money; 
a  7th  century  B.C.  tomb  had  a  fine  fragmentary  vase 
depicting  the  blinding  of  Polyphemus  by  Odysseus 
(Archaeology  ix,  1956,  p.  166-173).  Digging  be- 
neath the  later  palace  at  Phaestus  in  Crete,  the 
Italians  have  found  magnificent  Middle  Minoan 
pottery,  associated  with  the  earlier  palace  and 
some  clay  tablets  in  the  Minoan  hieroglyphic  script 
and  in  Linear  A.  The  pottery,  of  the  Kamaraes 
polychrome  type,  includes  such  bizarre  forms  as  a 
large  crater  with  free-standing  white  lilies  and  a 
white  plastic  chain.  According  to  the  excavators, 
this  material  directly  overlays  Neolithic  levels  and 
may  necessitate  a  revision  of  Minoan  chronology 
(ILN.,  Sept.  29,  Oct.  6,  and  Nov.  24, 1956). 

Italy.  Aerial  photography  has  made  it  possible  to 
plot  die  location  of  more  than  2,000  Etruscan  tu- 
muli which  had  been  leveled  flat  by  cultivation;  at 
the  cemetery  of  Vulci,  this  has  been  followed  by 
the  use  of  mine  detectors  and  electric  sounding 
devices  to  spot  the  presence  of  the  tomb  chamber. 
This  may  vastly  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
Etruscans  (ILN.,  June  16,  1956;  New  York  Times, 
May  2,  1956).  Italian  excavators  at  Paestum  have 
uncovered  many  tombs  with  Lucanian  wall  paint- 
ings of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  which  fill  the  gap 
between  Etruscan  and  Roman  painting;  from  one 
tomb  came  a  complete  set  of  bronze  armor  (ILN., 
Sept.  22,  1956).  A  Princeton  University  archae- 
ological expedition  to  Serra  Orlando  in  Sicily  has 
discovered  an  important  city  of  the  3rd  century 
B.C.,  the  ancient  name  of  which  is  as  yet  unknown 
(Archaeology  ix,  1956,  p.  221). 

New  techniques  at  Pompeii  are  making  it  pos- 
sible to  reconstruct  exact  plaster  casts  or  victims 
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of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  79  A.D.  ( Time,  Oct. 
15,  1956).  A  new  catacomb  near  the  Via  Latina  in 
Rome,  discovered  accidentally  in  April  1956,  is 
especially  remarkable  for  the  number  and  beauty 
of  its  paintings,  some  of  which  are  pagan  ( Alcestis, 
Hercules,  Cleopatra).  The  most  noteworthy,  con- 
nected with  the  tomb  of  a  surgeon,  seems  to  depict 
a  medical  dissection  for  teaching  purposes,  1,000 
years  earlier  than  the  first  attested  dissection  ( New 
York  Times,  Apr.  6,  10,  and  11,  1956). 

France.  New  paleolithic  paintings  were  discovered 
in  a  grotto  near  Perigueux  in  June  1956.  Although 
their  authenticity  was  at  first  doubted  by  speleolo- 
gists, they  have  won  the  acclaim  of  the  Abbe* 
Breuil,  the  dean  of  paleolithic  painting  (New  York 
Times,  July  21,  Aug.  1,  3,  and  4,  1956). 

England.  In  London  two  Roman  blockhouses  and 
a  chariot  road  were  discovered  during  the  course 
of  clearing  and  rebuilding  the  bombed  area  of  the 
City  of  London.  It  is  hoped  that  these  can  be  re- 
built in  another  spot,  as  is  being  done  with  the 
Mithraeum  discovered  two  years  ago  ( Time,  Aug. 
6,  1956). 

Western  Hemisphere.  The  largest  project  underway 
is  the  restoration  of  the  Mayan  metropolis  of  Tikal 
in  Guatemala,  a  joint  project  of  the  University 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Guatemalan  government.  This  largest  ancient 
American  city,  although  known  for  a  century,  was 
almost  inaccessible  until  the  building  of  an  Air 
Force  landing  strip  nearby.  The  restoration  may- 
take  15  years  and  cost  up  to  $6  million.  The  Ameri- 
can institution  will  furnish  the  funds,  while  the 
Guatemalan  government  will  set  up  a  national  park 
(Archaeology  ix,  1956,  p.  68;  New  York  Times,  Jan. 
31,  1956).  —SABA  A.  IMMERWAHR 

ARCHERY.  Winners  in  the  various  divisions  in  the 
National  Field  Archery  Tournament,  held  at  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.,  early  in  July  1956,  were:  Men's 
Class  A  Instinctive  (without  sights),  Leslie  Speaks, 
Anaheim,  Calif.;  Women's  Instinctive,  Johanna 
McCubbins,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.;  Men's  Class  A  Free- 
Style,  Ruben  Powell,  Chula  Vista,  Calif.;  Women's 
Free-Style,  Peggy  Ortiz,  Palo  Alto,  Calif .  Over  600 
archers  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Ger- 
many participated  in  the  tournament. 

In  the  National  Archery  Association  target 
championships,  held  at  Lakewood,  N.J.,  Aug.  12-17, 
1956,  Joe  Fries  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  won  the 
men's  title  with  a  score  of  3,311  points.  Carole 
Meinhard  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  won  the  women's  title 
with  3,682  points.  The  Cleveland  Archers  won  the 
men's  team  title  with  a  score  of  384-2,856  and  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Archers  won  the  women's  team 
title  with  379-2,531  points.  There  were  about  300 
contestants  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
ARCHITECTURE.  Like  the  preceding  year,  1956  saw 
intense  architectural  activity.  Although  the  physical 
volume  of  construction  in  the  United  States  was 
slightly  less  than  in  1955,  increases  in  construction 
costs  accounted  for  an  increased  dollar  volume. 
Architects  throughout  the  country  were  decidedly 
busy;  many  new  architectural  offices  were  estab- 
lished; the  American  Institute  of  Architects  contin- 
ued to  expand  its  membership  and  enlarge  its 
prestige. 

Many  standard  types  of  buildings  continued  to 
maintain  their  importance.  Among  these  were  com- 
mercial, educational  and  religious  buildings,  with 
commercial  structures  outstripping  other  types  in 
volume.  Residential  construction  alone  showed  a 
slight  though  increasingly  evident  decline;  this  was 
due  to  reluctance  or  inability  of  potential  clients 
for  average-sized  houses  to  pay  skyrocketing  prices 
for  construction,  and  also  to  periodic  tightening  of 
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the  mortgage-money  market.  Credit  controls  for 
house  construction  were  loosest  early  in  the  year  and 
in  the  weeks  before  and  immediately  after  the  presi- 
dential election;  in  the  early  summer  and  late  fall 
they  were  tight.  At  the  same  time,  those  who  were 
not  dependent  on  maximum  mortgages  contracted 
for  the  design  and  construction  of  enough  houses 
that  the  number  actually  built  would  have  been 
remarkable  had  not  1956  been  a  near-record  year. 

Although  commercial  construction,  including 
such  types  as  banks,  office  buildings  and  retail 
stores,  was  vigorous,  most  of  it  was  undistinguished 
as  architecture.  The  few  exceptions  were  generally 
structures  in  which  the  architects  had  a  special 
interest,  for  example,  a  small  office  building  in 
Long  Beach,  CalM.,  designed  by  Killingsworth, 
Brady  &  Smith  for  their  own  occupancy.  In  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.,  an  excellent  small  office  building 
was  constructed  for  the  Industrial  Indemnity  Com- 
pany by  Bolton  White  and  John  Housmann.  The 
Liberty  Life  Building  in  Greenville,  S.C.,  by  Carson 
and  Lundin,  was  more  imaginative  than  much  of 
their  work  elsewhere. 

A  unique  project  bearing  the  tide,  "No.  1  Miami, 
Fla.,"  was  a  combination  hotel  and  architect's 
building  center,  designed  by  Shuflin  &  Peterson.  In 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  perhaps  the  best  telephone  building 
in  the  country  was  put  up— the  Mountain  States 
Telephone  Co.  offices,  designed  by  Edward  L.  Var- 
ney.  Another  insurance  building,  for  the  Lutheran 
Brotherhood,  was  completed  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
by  Perkins  &  Will.  Designs  for  offices  for  the  Corn- 
ing Glass  Co.  at  Corning,  N.Y.,  were  prepared  by 
Harrison  &  Abramovitz. 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright  made  news  with  two  office 
buildings:  one,  the  Price  Tower  in  Bartlesville, 
Okla.,  was  completed;  the  other,  a  proposed  "Mile- 
High  Building;*  fully  5,280  feet  tall,  was  published 
as  a  design  for  a  structure  in  Chicago.  The  latter 
aroused  much  controversy.  Its  foundation  appeared 
to  be  ridiculously  small  and  simple  for  the  great 
weight  to  be  imposed  on  it— -particularly  considering 
the  known  structural  inadTequacies  of  Chicago  s 
substrata—and  the  possible  revenue  from  rentals 
seemed  not  to  justify  the  cost;  the  problems  of 
vertical  transportation  (even  with  atom-powered 
elevators!)  and  of  getting  prospective  tenants 
speedily  to  and  from  the  building  in  sufficient 
quantity,  seemed  insoluble. 

Many  responsible  persons  regarded  Bartlesville's 
Price  Tower  as  both  an  architectural  anachronism, 
albeit  handsome  in  its  own  fashion,  and  an  eco- 
nomic aberration— why  build  an  office  building  as 
a  tower,  even  a  modest  one,  when  this  expensive 
structural  form  is  not  demanded  by  very  high  land 
costs?  Land  in  Bartlesville  is  cheap.  But  most  were 
cautious  in  airing  such  views,  probably  not  as  much 
in  fear  of  or  respect  for  Wright  as  in  worry  that  he 
might  once  more  be  proved  right. 

Of  the  few  banks  worth  architectural  attention, 
most  were  small  buildings,  such  as  the  Liberty  Bank 
of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  by  Vladimir  Ossipoff;  the 
First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  at  Conover,  N.C.,  by 
Clemmer  &  Horton;  or  the  Manufacturer's  National 
Bank  in  Detroit,  by  Louis  Redstone.  An  exception 
in  size  was  Houston's  Bank  of  the  Southwest,  by 
Kenneth  Franzheim.  Although  so  few  banks  and 
office  buildings  deserve  mention  on  architectural 
grounds,  every  city  and  nearly  every  town  in  the 
land,  it  appeared,  exhibited  a  rash  of  such  construc- 
tion, Most  of  these  were  speculative  monstrosities 
built  solely  to  encompass  the  greatest  possible  rent- 
able area,  packed  with  the  latest  mechanical  con- 
veniences ranging  from  operatorless  elevators  to 
complete  air  conditioning,  and  conspicuous  for  their 
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unabashed  employment  of  the  latest  architectural 
cliches— ribbon  windows,  curtain  walls,  floors  tim- 
idly cantilevered  a  few  inches  beyond  the  perim- 
eter columns,  etc.;  all  very  shiny,  superficially  effi- 
cient, and  quite  inhuman. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  spiritual  scale— perhaps 
in  revolt  against  the  commercialism  of  the  times- 
was  the  surprising  increase  in  church  building.  Re- 
ligious structures  of  all  faiths  and  sects  were  not 
only  built  in  quantity  but  also  were  of  a  consistently 
high  order  of  design.  While  there  were  a  few  that 
would  be  likely  to  survive  as  noteworthy  architec- 
ture, the  general  level  of  design  was  notable. 

Only  a  few  can  be  mentioned;  of  these  perhaps 
the  best  was  the  design  for  the  Church  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  for  Weston,  Conn.,  by  Joseph 
Salerno,  a  delicate  conception  of  wood,  rural 
masonry  and  quantities  of  glass.  There  was  some 
doubt  that  the  conservative  parish  would  accept  so 
direct  and  honest  a  design.  One  that  attracted  much 
attention  was  Eero  Saarinen's  Chapel  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  a  rigidly  geomet- 
ric cylinder  of  masonry  set  in  a  moat  and  partly  lit 
on  the  interior  by  rippling  rays  reflected  from  the 
surrounding  water,  admitted  through  intricate 
glazing.  Another  religious  group  contained  three 
separate  small  chapels  comprising  the  Interfaith 
Center  at  Brandeis  University,  Waltham,  Mass.,  by 
Harrison  &  Abramovitz. 

Considerably  more  awesome  than  any  of  these 
was  the  simple  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Sedona, 
Arizona,  by  Anshen  &  Allen,  which  made  the  most 
of  a  mountain  setting  of  great  grandeur,  and  which 
was  also  considered  oy  some  to  be  rather  brutal  in 
its  simplicity.  Marcel  Breuer  designed  St.  John's 
Abbey  at  CoUegeville,  Minn,  and  the  Convent 
of  the  Annunciation,  both  for  the  Benedictines. 
Schweikher  &  Elting  designed  both  an  inward- 
turning  First  Universalist  Church  for  Chicago  and 
Tyndale  Chapel,  a  classical-romantic  colonnaded 
structure,  for  Maryville  College  in  Tennessee. 

A  number  of  evangelical  Lutheran  churches,  all 
of  superior  architectural  merit  though  none  of  really 
exceptional  esthetic  quality,  deserve  special  mention 
as  an  indication  of  the  high  level  of  taste  of  this 
church's  governing  body.  An  unusual  conception 
was  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Natick,  Mass.,  de- 
signed by  the  Architect's  Collaborative  as  a  group 
or  several  simple  buildings  disposed  around  a  small 
campus. 

As  in  the  case  of  religious  structures,  educational 
buildings  also  displayed  a  high  level  of  architec- 
tural attainment.  Few,  however,  would  ever  be 
called  great  architecture.  Among  educational  build- 
ings, those  built  for  the  nation  s  colleges  and  uni- 
versities attracted  much  attention.  It  seemed  as  if 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning  were  awakening 
at  last  to  the  needs  of  a  vast  influx  of  students. 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  continued  its  pro- 
gram of  buildings  designed  by  Ludwig  Mies  van  der 
Rohe  with  completion  of  a  fine  arts  building,  Crown 
Hall,  which  demonstrated  again  this  master's  con- 
cern for  perfection  of  detail  in  steel,  glass  and 
concrete;  controversy  raged  around  this  because  of 
its— to  some— excessive  glass  area,  its  rigid,  almost 
monotonous  repetition  of  elements,  and  arbitrary 
arrangement. 

Also  in  Chicago,  at  the  city's  University  was 
Saarinen's  Law  Library,  or  rather,  the  beginning 
of  this  structure.  Minoru  Yamasaki  designed  a  Me- 
morial Conference  Building  for  Wayne  University 
in  Detroit,  also  unbuilt;  Paul  Rudolph  likewise  de- 
signed a  Fine  Arts  Center  for  Wellesley  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  new  dormitories  at  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology  ( Mitchell  &  Ritchie )  and  at  Colorado 


A.  &  M.  College  (James  Hunter),  excited  interest. 
F.  Carter  Williams'  building  for  the  School  of 
Design  at  North  Carolina  State  College  at  Raleigh 
was  opened  with  much  fanfare.  In  California  there 
were  the  Alumni  House  for  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  (Clarence  Mayhew)  and  the 
Home  Economics  Building  on  the  Davis  Campus 
of  the  same  university  (Hervey  Clarke  &  John 
Beuttler). 

Many  schools  were  being  built  all  across  the 
country.  Of  great  interest  both  educationally  and 
technically  was  the  North  Hagerstown  High  School, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  designed  by  McLeod  &  Ferrara 
as  a  group  of  4  small  'schools-within-a-school,"  a 
device  for  accommodating  a  great  number  of  pupils 
in  one  administrative  unit,  without  producing  a 
structure  too  massive  to  be  human.  This  school  also 
contained  facilities  for  a  five-year  experimental 
program  to  determine  the  values,  requirements  and 
costs  of  instruction  by  means  of  closed-circuit  tele- 
vision. The  experiment's  costs  were  being  met  by 
grants  of  money  from  the  Fund  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Education  and  of  equipment  by  the  Radio- 
Electronics  Television  Manufacturers*  Association. 
Eventually  the  experiment  was  to  include  all  47 
schools  in  the  county. 

Significant  store  buildings,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  few  and  far  between.  Most  of  those  worth 
mentioning  were  included  in  shopping  centers  such 
as  Southdale  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (Victor  Graen 
&  Assoc. ) ,  Mondawmin  at  Baltimore,  Md.  ( Welch, 
Belluschi,  Kiley;  Fisher,  Nes,  Campbell  &  Assoc.), 
or  O'Neil  Sheffield  Shopping  Center  at  Elyria,  Ohio 
(Weinber  &  Teare).  All  more  or  less  followed 
established  patterns,  with  perhaps  slightly  greater 
emphasis  on  such  amenities  as  turf,  sculpture,  pools, 
and  so  on.  Some  were  of  fair  quality,  none  out- 
standing as  art  or  architecture  except  as  the  concept 
of  art  in  merchandising  excited  comment. 

Hotels,  motels  and  apartments,  3  different  kinds 
of  multi-family  housing,  showed  distinctive  trends. 
Most  hotel  work  ( aside  from  the  fabulous  and  eco- 
nomically doubtful  Beverly  Hilton  in  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.,  by  Welton  Becket,  and  such  resorts  as  Jack- 
son Lake  Lodge  in  Wyoming,  by  G.  S.  Underwood 
(a  Victorian  adventure  in  modern  materials)  con- 
sisted of  modernizations  and  remodelings.  The 
number  of  new  apartment  buildings  was  also  rela- 
tively small,  even  under  the  stimulus  of  Federal 
urban  renewal  programs.  One  noteworthy  apart- 
ment group  was  Prairie  Avenue  Courts  in  Chicago, 
by  G,  Fred  and  William  Keck. 

Motels,  however,  continued  to  be  built  in  num- 
bers, with  the  recently  developed  concept  of  the 
in-town  motel  leading  the  way.  A  prime  example 
was  the  Shreveporter  at  Shreveport,  La.,  by  S.  G. 
and  W.  B.  Weiner.  Others  were  the  Motel-on-the- 
Mountain,  near  Suffern,  N.Y.,  designed  by  Harwell 
Harris,  Perkins  &  Will,  and  Junzo  Yoshimura;  and 
the  Mark  Thomas  Inn  at  Monterey,  Calif .,  by  John 
Carl  Warnecke. 

Transportation  structures  abounded.  In  addition 
to  superhighway  facilities  such  as  those  for  the 
New  Hampshire  Turnpike  (E.  H.  &  M.  K.  Hunter), 
new  passenger  stations  were  designed— though  few 
were  built—for  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad  by  Yamasaki,  Saarinen  and  Breuer. 
Airports  were  many,  including  those  at  Cleveland, 
Wichita,  and  Toledo  as  well  as  at  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico. 

A  number  of  hospitals  were  completed,  notably 
the  10-hospital  program  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers throughout  eastern  coalfield  areas,  for  which 
York  &  Sawyer,  Isadore  Rosenfield,  and  Sherlock, 
Smith  and  Adams  shared  architectural  responsibil- 
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ity.  Small  hospitals  and  clinics  were  many,  typified 
by  several  designed  for  Louisiana  parishes  by  Curtis 
&  Davis,  and  a  Thoracic  Clinic  in  Boston  by  the 
Architect's  Collaborative. 

Other  public  buildings  included  the  Detroit  and 
Charlotte  ( N.C. )  public  libraries,  by  Marcel  Breuer 
and  A,  G.  Odell  respectively.  Some  Federal  build- 
ings were  architecturally  inconsequential.  Local 
governmental  buildings  included  the  Detroit  Con- 
vention and  Exhibition  Center,  part  of  the  Civic 
Center,  by  Giffels  &  Valet  and  L.  Rosetti;  and  the 
Philadelphia  State  Office  Building,  by  Carroll,  Gris- 
dale  &  Van  Alen;  Harbeson,  Hough,  Livingston  & 
Larson;  and  Nolen  &  Swinburne.  The  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  designs  by  Skidmore,  Owings  &  Merrill, 
subjects  of  much  debate  in  and  out  of  Congress 
during  1955,  were  finally  approved  and  construc- 
tion was  begun  at  the  site  near  Colorado  Springs. 

Industrial  buildings  also  boomed.  Examples  were 
an  "umbrella-roofed'  *  structure  for  Texas  Instru- 
ments Co.  in  Dallas  (O'Neill  Ford  &  Richard  Col- 
ley);  Welton  Becket's  Hallmark  Greeting  Card 
Plant  in  Kansas  City;  a  Lockheed  Aircraft  plant  at 
Ontario,  Calif.  ( George  Vernon  Russell  &  Assoc. ) ; 
a  Florsheim  Shoe  plant  in  Chicago  ( Shaw,  Metz  & 
Dolio);  the  Parker  Pen  plant  at  Janesville,  Wis. 
(John  J.  Flad  &  Assoc.);  the  Plant  Insulation  Co. 
factory,  Los  Angeles  ( Smith  &  Williams ) ;  and  the 
Gregory  Poole  Tractor  building  at  Raleigh,  N.C. 
(G.  M.  Small  &  Geo.  Matsumoto).  Substantial  com- 
pletion of  the  General  Motors  Technical  Center 
near  Detroit  (Eero  Saarinen)  brought  to  fulfilment 
one  of  the  country's  most  exciting  industrial  projects. 

Houses  were,  as  has  been  said,  built  in  quantity, 
though  in  general  they  were  not  of  superior  archi- 
tectural quality.  Architects  and  designers  active  in 
this  field  included  Mark  Hampton  (Florida),  Gor- 
don Drake  (California),  John  Johanson  (Connecti- 
cut), Raphael  Soriano  (California),  Van  Evera 
Bailey  ( Oregon ) ,  Rufus  Nims  ( Florida ) ,  Yamasaki, 
Leinweber  &  Assoc.  (Michigan),  Philip  Johnson 
(New  York),  Paul  Rudolph  (Florida),  and  Keck  & 
Keck  (Illinois). 

In  the  foreign  field,  the  program  undertaken  by 
the  U.S.  State  Department  created  architectural 
interest  and  demonstrated  American  prestige—or,  at 
times,  the  lack  of  it.  Eero  Saarinen  won  a  limited 
competition  for  the  design  of  a  U.S.  Embassy  in 
London;  other  competitors  included  Edward  D. 
Stone;  Minoru  Yamasaki;  Wurster,  Bemardi  &  Em- 
mons;  Jose  L.  Sert;  Zalewski;  Ernest  J.  Kump;  Hugh 
Stubbins;  and  Anderson,  Beckwith  &  Haible.  All 
designs  demonstrated  a  search  for  a  truly  rational 
modern  architectural  expression,  and  all  were  targets 
of  considerable  criticism.  Other  approved  designs 
for  U.S.  State  Department  buildings  were  those  for 
Korea  (E.  J.  Kump);  Austria  (Henry  Hill);  Jordan 
(Paul  Rudolph);  Norway  (Saarinen);  Haiti  (Don 
Hatch);  Yugoslavia  (Carl  Koch);  Gold  Coast 
(Harry  Weise);  Ecuador  (Vincent  Kling);  Pakistan 
(Neutra  &  Alexander);  and  Netherlands  (Breuer). 
Much  work  in  other  countries  was  of  very  high 
quality.  Examples  were  schools  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
by  Eneas  Silva;  hi  Paraguay  by  Affonso  Reidy;  the 
unique  Pirelli  office  building  in  Milan,  Italy,  by  Gio 
Ponti  and  Pier  Luigi  Nervi;  as  well  as  the  Olivetti 
factory  at  Pozzuoli,  Italy,  by  Luigi  Cosenze.  In 
Mexico  City,  an  experimental  museum  of  the  arts 
was  erected  by  Mathias  Goeritz. 

Walter  Gropius  received  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  The  Louis 
Sullivan  Centenary  exhibition  at  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute  was  widely  acclaimed.  In  April,  a  signifi- 
cant conference  on  city  planning  was  sponsored  by 
Harvard  University.  The  U.S.  Capitol  building  in 
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Washington,  D.C.,  was  started  on  the  road  to  re- 
modeling of  its  facade,  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
many  architects.  The  U.S.  information  Services 
awarded  to  Hugh  Stubbins  the  commission  to  design 
a  conference  hall  for  Berlin,  Germany;  Stubbins 
produced  a  shell-roofed  design  supported  at  only 
two  points.  — FRAKK  G.  LOPEZ 

AREA  DEVELOPMENT,  Office  of.  Area  development 
means  the  promotion  and  guidance  of  economic 
growth  within  a  community  so  that  all  its  elements 
prosper,  and  so  that  those  who  seek  work  can  find 
it  under  conditions  conducive  to  maximum  income 
and  pleasant  living. 

A  primary  unit  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Office  of  Area  Development  was  started 
in  1947  largely  at  the  request  of  a  delegation  of 
officials  of  state  development  agencies.  The  OAD 
works  through  state  planning  and  development 
agencies  in  assisting  communities  to  initiate  and 
carry  out  programs  to  develop  new  job  opportuni- 
ties, to  improve  industrial  and  public  service  assets, 
and  generally  to  stimulate  commercial  activity. 
Enlarged  in  1956,  OAD  is  organized  under  a  Di- 
rector, who  supervises  four  divisions:  State  and 
Community  Assistance;  Products  Expansion;  Indus- 
trial Location;  and  Resources  Analysis. 

By  keeping  close  liaison  with  state  and  other 
federal  agencies,  OAD  functions  for  the  federal 
government  as  a  focal  point  and  information  center, 
providing  guidance  on  how  such  measures  as  the 
Urban  Renewal  Program  and  the  Small  Business 
Loan  Program  and  other  federal  programs  and  data 
sources  may  be  effectively  applied  to  development 
efforts.  Annually,  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of 
the  Office  of  Area  Development  and  the  Association 
of  State  Planning  and  Development  Agencies,  there 
is  held  a  conference  where  federal  and  state  officials 
discuss  and  solve  problems  of  mutual  interest.  Typi- 
cal of  the  way  OAD  collaborates  with  other  federal 
agencies  is  its  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  Rural  Development  Program  to 
increase  employment  opportunities  in  areas  of  low- 
income  farm  families. 

Examples  of  OAD  technical  and  development 
aids  available  are  Federal  Programs  for  Community 
Assistance;  Developing  and  Selling  New  Products; 
Checklist  for  Community  and  Area  Development; 
Organized  Industrial  Districts:  A  Tool  for  Com- 
munity Development;  and  the  Area  Development 
Bulletin,  which  regularly  calls  attention  to  federal 
programs  useful  in  resolving  local  development 
problems  and  cites  the  experience  of  communities 
which  have  solved  unemployment  and  other  local 
area  problems. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1956,  more  than  400  com- 
munities in  46  states  requested  and  received  counsel 
from  the  Office  of  Area  Development.  More  than 
70  percent  of  the  requests  originated  from  small 
towns  with  populations  of  10,000  or  less;  25  per- 
cent from  cities  of  10-50,000  people;  and  5  percent 
from  cities  of  100,000  and  more.  A  number  of 
states  and  regional  development  organizations  were 
assisted  on  survey  procedures  for  determining  the 
best  possibilities  or  industrial  and  commercial  ex- 
pansion. 

ARGENTINA.  A  South  American  republic,  consist- 
ing of  24  provinces  and  one  Federal  District  (the 
city  of  Buenos  Aires). 

Area  and  Population.  Area:  1,084,362  square  miles. 
Population  (1956  est):  19,470,000.  Chief  cities: 
Buenos  Aires  (capital),  3,582,561  (mid-1955  est): 
Rosario,  761,300;  C6rdoba,  351,644;  La  Plata,  325,- 
165;  Tucuman,  172,000;  Santa  Fe,  168,011  (1947 
census ) .  About  80  percent  of  the  people  are  native 
bora  of  European  extraction  (principally  Spanish 
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and  Italian);  the  rest  are  mainly  European  immi- 
grants and  indigenous  peoples.  Spanish  is  the  official 
language. 

Education  and  Religion.  For  the  entire  country  the 
literacy  rate  was  86.7  percent  in  1947.  Education 
is  free,  secular,  and  compulsory  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  14.  In  1951  there  were  15,874  primary 
schools  with  2,446,138  pupils,  2,101  secondary, 
special,  and  normal  schools  with  355,683  students 
(1952),  and  6  national  universities  with  90,201 
students  (1950).  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is 
state  supported  but  it  is  not  the  state  religion.  Other 
faiths  are  tolerated. 

Production.  The  economy  of  the  country  is  based 
primarily  on  the  cattle-raising  industry  supple- 
mented by  large  cereal  crops;  in  recent  years  in- 
dustry has  become  increasingly  important,  now 
making  up  about  half  of  the  total  National  Product. 
Yields  of  the  chief  cereal  crops  in  1954-55  ( in  1,000 
metric  tons)  were:  wheat,  7,690;  corn,  2,546;  bar- 
ley, 1,112;  linseed,  414.  An  estimated  2,006,000 
metric  tons  of  flour  were  produced  in  1954.  Sugar 
production  ( 1954-55  est. )  was  777,800  metric  tons. 
Argentina's  meat-packing  industry  had  an  estimated 
output  of  2,260,800  metric  tons  in  1955,  including 
farm  slaughter.  The  1954-55  wool  clip  was  esti- 
mated at  165,000  metric  tons. 

Mining  was  under  state  control;  the  principal 
minerals  extracted  were  petroleum  (4,268,000 
metric  tons:  1955  est.),  iron  ore,  coal,  tin,  gold,  and 
copper. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955,  imports  were  estimated 
at  U.S.  $1,090  million  and  exports  at  U.S.  $965 
million,  creating  a  trade  deficit  of  U.S.  $125  million. 
Leading  imports  were  machinery  and  vehicles, 
fuels,  foodstuffs,  chemicals,  and  textiles;  the  princi- 
pal exports  were  cereals  and  linseed,  meat,  hides, 
wool,  and  other  agricultural  products. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  There  are  27,- 
301  miles  of  railway  in  the  country.  In  1954  these 
railways  carried  39.5  million  tons  of  freight  and 
570  million  passengers.  Total  highways  in  1954 
equaled  89,090  miles.  In  1954  there  were  3,600,000 
radio  receiving  sets  and  1,001,158  telephones  in 
use. 

Finance.  Budget  estimates  for  1956  were:  revenue 
13,383.9  million  pesos;  expenditures  13,828.5  mil- 
lion pesos.  The  net  public  debt  stood  at  41,684 
million  pesos  on  Dec.  31,  1954.  At  the  official  rate 
of  exchange,  one  peso  equals  U.S.  $0.0555. 

Government.  On  May  1,  1956,  the  1949  Constitu- 
tion was  revoked  and  a  return  to  that  of  1853,  as 
amended  in  1859,  was  effected  (see  Events  below). 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  who  must  be  Roman  Catholic 
and  of  Argentine  birth,  are  elected  by  popular 
vote  to  serve  for  6  years;  the  National  Congress 
consists  of  a  Senate  with  34  members  and  a  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  with  166;  and  the  President  ap- 
points a  Cabinet  of  16  members*  On  Nov.  13,  1955, 
Major  General  Pedro  Eugenio  Aramburu  assumed 
office  as  Provisional  President.  (See  THE  NEW  IN- 
TERNATIONAL YEAR  BOOK,  EVENTS  OF  1955,  pv  29. ) 

Events,,  1956.  A  summary  of  progress  in  the  Argen- 
tic government  siace  the  overthrow  of  Per6n  shows 
that  freedom  of  the  press  has  generally  been  re- 
stored, political  prisoners  have  been  released,  ju- 
diciary and  university  autonomy  have  been  reestab- 
lished, and  many  restrictions  on  business  have  been 
removed.  The  greatest  current  problems  are  in  the 
field  of  economics.  Efforts  of  the  Aramburu  admin- 
istration to  encourage  workers  to  produce  more 
for  less  real  wages,  but  with  the  promise  of  pros- 
perity in  the  long  run,,  have  not  met  with  widespread 
support, 
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La  Prensa  Reopens.  More  than  five  years  after  its 
expropriation  by  Peron,  La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires 
resumed  publication  in  February  under  its  former 
owner  and  publisher,  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz.  The 
newspaper,  once  regarded  as  one  of  the  world's 
outstanding  journals,  was  closed  on  Jan.  26,  1951, 
because  of  its  criticisms  of  Peron.  Ten  months  after 
its  confiscation,  the  paper  was  reopened  under 
government  supervision  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Argentine  Confederation  of  Labor.  Reopening  of 
the  paper  as  an  independent  daily  was  hailed  by 
editorials  in  virtually  every  leading  newspaper  of 
the  United  States  as  a  victory  for  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  New  Yorfc  Times  stated,  "The  thought 
that  we  are  again  to  see  La  Prensa  appear,  under 
its  former  owners,  ...  is  something  to  warm  the 
cockles  of  every  newspaper  man's  heart."  The  first 
issue,  on  February  3,  sold  a  record  of  840,000 
copies,  and  it  is  reported  that  this  did  not  meet  the 
demand.  Although  the  initial  edition  consisted  of 
24  pages,  subsequent  issues  were  limited  to  12 
pages  and  circulation  cut  to  300,000.  These  restric- 
tions were  made  necessary  by  newsprint  rationing. 

Polio  Epidemic.  A  sudden  rise  in  the  number  of 
infantile  paralysis  cases,  which  began  in  January, 
erupted  into  a  full-scale  epidemic  in  March.  Health 
authorities  sent  out  an  urgent  plea  for  iron  lungs 
and  gamma  globulin  to  combat  the  disease.  The 
United  States  answered  by  flying  21  iron  lungs  to 
Argentina.  An  additional  20  iron  lungs  were  ob- 
tained from  nearby  Uruguay.  Argentines  of  all 
classes  forgot  political  differences  for  the  moment 
and  contributed  millions  of  pesos  toward  the  gov- 
ernment's fight  against  polio.  The  government  pur- 
chased sufficient  gamma  globulin  to  vaccinate  300,- 
000  children,  and  inoculation  began  on  March  19. 
Meanwhile,  a  self-imposed  nationwide  quarantine 
developed  as  theaters,  schools,  and  even  churches 
closed  their  doors.  An  international  bridge  between 
Argentina  and  Uruguay  was  closed  in  an  effort  to 
contain  the  disease.  By  mid-year,  the  epidemic  had 
been  controlled,  but  not  until  more  than  3,000 
persons  had  been  stricken  and  300  had  died.  Nearly 
all  the  cases  were  in  Buenos  Aires  and  vicinity. 

Soviet  Repatriation.  Russian  consular  agents  in 
Argentina  were  the  apparent  leaders  in  a  campaign 
which  began  early  this  year  to  persuade  Soviet 
emigres  and  exiles  in  Argentina  to  return  to  their 
homelands.  The  campaign  began  as  a  Soviet  success, 
as  780  former  Ukranians,  Byelorussians,  and  Lithu- 
anians sailed  from  Buenos  Aires  in  March  for  the 
Russian  port  of  Odessa.  The  Argentina  government 
paid  little  attention  to  the  movement  until  July, 
when  nearly  a  thousand  more  settlers  departed  for 
Iron  Curtain  countries.  Argentina's  major  objection 
was  that  among  those  leaving  were  many  Argentine- 
born  children.  There  was  little  that  could  be  done 
officially,  but  the  Argentine  press  began  to  give- 
prominence  to  the  problem,  which  La  Prensa  re- 
ported was  cause  far  "serious  uneasiness."  By  late 
August,  the  campaign  seemed  to  have  stalled,  but 
not  until  am»  estimated  5,000  persons  had  left  their 
adopted  home  to  return  to  Soviet  control. 

Constitutional  Change.  President  Pedro  Aramburu 
chose  May  Day  as  the  time  to  proclaim  revocation 
of  the  Per6n  constitution  of  1949.  The  presidential 
decree  restored  the  Constitution  of  1853.  By  return- 
ing to  the  old  document,  greater  electoral  freedom 
was  given  the  people,  powers  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government  were  increased,  and  the 
state  gave  up  the  specific  right  to  intervene  in  the 
economy  and  to  form  state  monopolies.  Most  im- 
portant, however,  from  the  standpoint  of  demo- 
cratic progress,  was  a  return  to  the  practice  of  pro- 
hibiting a  president  to  succeed  himself  iix  office 
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Although  Aramburu's  decree  seemed  to  meet  with 
favorable  public  sentiment,  some  jurists  felt  that 
a  constitution  could  not  be  revoked  by  decree  but 
only  by  an  elected  constitutional  convention.  The 
President  began  making  plans  for  election  of  such 
a  assembly  in  the  near  future. 

Army  Revolt.  Sabotage  and  scattered  plots  against 
the  government  were  uncovered  throughout  the 
year.  In  January,  85  persons  were  arrested  for  anti- 
government  activities,  and  two  clandestine  radio 
stations  were  discovered  by  police  in  Buenos  Aires. 
Fifty  members  of  a  Peronist  terrorist  group  were 
arrrested  in  February  and  accused  of  acts  of  sabo- 
tage. Seventy  suspected  Peronist  rebels  were  ar- 
rested in  March  in  the  western  city  of  Mendoza. 
It  was  later  revealed  that  the  group  was  connected 
with  other  groups  throughout  the  nation,  and  that 
a  number  of  army  officers  were  participating  in  the 
nationwide  movement.  Rumors  of  plotting  within 
the  army  grew  during  May,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  President  Aramburu  warned  the  ^  military 
forces  to  cease  all  anti-government  activities.  On 
June  9,  a  full-scale  revolt  erupted.  Led  by  army 
units,  the  rebels  struck  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, capturing  several  military  installations  and 
raolio  stations.  In  the  absence  of  the  president,  who 
was  in  Santa  Fe,  Vice  President  Rojas  declared 
martial  law  and  ordered  all  suspicious  persons  shot 
on  sight.  This  prompt  action,  backed  by  police  and 
loyal  members  of  the  armed  forces,  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  promptly  the  defeat  of 
the  revolutionists.  Within  12  hours,  all  rebel- 
occupied  positions  were  brought  under  government 
control  and  the  rebellion  declared  ended.  Official 
government  sources  reported  that  the  uprising  had 
been  planned  by  Peronists  and  that  the  former 
dictator  was  in  touch  with  the  leaders  of  the  plot. 

— MIGUEL  JOBJUN 

ARIZONA.  A  mountain  State.  Area:  113,956  sq.  mi. 
Population  (July  1,  1956,  est.):  1,057,000,  com- 
pared with  (1950  census):  749,587.  Chief  cities 
(1950  census):  Phoenix  (capital),  106,818;  Tucson, 
45,454;  Mesa,  16,790;  Amphitheater,  12,644;  Doug- 
las, 9,442;  Yuina,  9,145;  Wakefield,  8,906;  Glendale, 
8,179;  Tempe,  7,684. 

Nickname,  The  Grand  Canyon  State.  Motto, 
Ditat  Deus  (God  Enriches).  Flower,  Saguaro  Cac- 
tus. Bird,  Cactus  Wren.  Song,  Arizona.  Entered  the 
Union,  Feb.  14,  1912.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS 
AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $121,- 
141,000;  general  expenditure,  $118,188,000;  and 
total  debt  outstanding,  $4,418,000. 

Elections.  Arizona's  4  electoral  votes  went  to  Eisen- 
hower in  the  November  elections.  Carl  Hayden  ( D ) 
was  elected  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Republicans  won 
both  seats  in  the  House.  In  the  Statewide  elections 
the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney  General 
and  State  Auditor  were  returned  to  office.  The  State 
Treasurer  is  now  J.  W.  Kelly  ( D ) . 

Legislation.  The  Arizona  legislature  met  in  regular 
session  from  January  9  to  April  14.  The  legislature 
adopted  a  general  fund  appropriation  of  $33,210,- 
015  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Total  expenditures  will 
exceed  $99  million.  A  personal  property  tax  also 
was  imposed  upon  trailer  homes. 

The  legislature  created  a  five-member  State 
Building  and  Planning  Commission.  It  authorized 
expenditure  of  $2.5  million  for  immediate  remodel- 
ing of  the  Capitol  and  construction  of  office  build- 
ings in  its  vicinity,  and  $320,000  to  buy  a  site  in 
Tucson  for  a  State  office  building.  The  legislature 
also  increased  salaries  of  a  number  of  State  officials 
and  judges  and  provided  for  20  percent  salary  in- 
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creases  for  county  officials.  Coverage  of  the  State 
Highway  Patrol  under  workmen's  compensation  was 
provided  in  another  act. 

School  district  trustees  and  regents  or  the  btate 
universities  and  colleges  were  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  other  States  or  foreign  coun- 
tries for  exchange  of  teachers.  Another  act  increased 
maximum  payments  under  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren to  $80  a  month  for  a  family  with  one  depend- 
ent child  and  $27  for  each  additional  dependent 
child,  and  provided  for  future  increases  based  on 
the  availability  of  Federal  funds.  An  initiated 
measure  was  adopted  by  the  voters  requiring  pre- 
marital medical  examinations,  certification  of  blood 
tests,  and  a  48  hour  waiting  period  before  issuance 
of  marriage  licenses.  Recourse  to  the  courts  is  per- 
mitted in  cases  of  emergency,  or  religious  objection 
to  tie  blood  test. 

The  legislature  appropriated  $350,000  to  the  Ari- 
zona Interstate  Stream  Commission  for  planning 
the  development  and  use  of  interstate  streams.  This 
legislation  enables  the  State  to  plan  for  diversion 
of  Colorado  River  water  for  use  in  the  proposed 
Central  Arizona  Project.  Other  legislation  included 
an  act  which  made  unlawful  use  of  narcotics  a  mis- 
demeanor and  fixed  a  mandatory  penalty  of  from 
90  days  to  a  year  in  jail.  It  imposed  the  death  pen- 
alty, or  life  imprisonment,  on  conviction  of  doing 
bodily  harm  to  a  child  under  14  years  of  age,  and 
from  20  years  to  50  years  in  prison  if  the  harm  was 
not  serious. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Ernest  W.  McFarland; 
Lieut.  Governor,  None;  Secretary  of  State,  Wesley 
Bolin;  Attorney  General,  Robert  Morrison;  State 
Treasurer,  E.  T.  Williams,  Jr.;  State  Auditor,  Jewell 
Jordan. 

ARKANSAS.  A  west  soutib  central  State.  Area:  53,- 
355  sq.  mi.  Population  (July  1,  1956,  est.):  1,815,- 
000,  compared  with  (1950  census):  1,909,511. 
Chief  cities  (1950  census  unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated): Little  Rock  (capital),  102,213;  Fort  Smith, 
56,312  (Aug.  30,  1955,  census);  North  Little  Rock, 
44,097;  Pine  Bluff,  39,795  (Aug.  8,  1956,  census); 
Hot  Springs,  29,307;  El  Dorado,  23,076. 

Nickname,  The  Wonder  State.  Motto,  Regnat 
Populus  (The  People  Rule).  Flower,  Apple  Blos- 
som; Bird,  Mockingbird.  Song,  Arkansas.  Entered 
the  Union,  June  15,  1836.  See  EDUCATION,  MINER- 
ALS AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $166,- 
212,000;  general  expenditures,  $162,945,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $118,388,000. 

Elections.  In  the  November  elections,  Arkansas'  8 
electoral  votes  went  to  Stevenson.  William  Ful- 
bright  (D)  was  reelected  to  the  Senate,  and  Demo- 
crats won  the  6  seats  in  the  House.  In  the  State 
elections,  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  State  Treasurer  remained  the 
same.  Bruce  Bennett  (D)  was  elected  Attorney 
General,  and  Jimmy  Jones  (D)  was  elected  State 
Auditor. 

Legislation.  The  Arkansas  legislature  did  not  con- 
vene in  1956.  Several  constitutional  amendments 
were  adopted  by  the  voters  as  follows:  an  amend- 
ment authorizing  the  legislature  to  fix  salaries  and 
expenses  of  judges  of  the  Supreme,  Circuit,  Chan- 
cery, and  Municipal  Courts;  an  amendment  requir- 
ing the  legislature  to  oppose  in  every  constitutional 
manner,  including  interposition,  invasions  or  en- 
croachments on  rights  and  powers  belonging  to  the 
States;  an  amendment  to  preserve  the  present  ap- 
portionment of  State  senators  and  existing  sena- 
torial districts  and  to  abolish  the  requirement  that 
senatorial  seats  be  reapportioned  after  every  Federal 
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census.  Two  initiated  measures  which  were  adopted 
increased  maximum  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
fits and  authorized  local  school  boards  to  assign  pu- 
pils to  the  public  schools  of  their  respective  districts, 
prescribing  the  method  for  such  assignments,  and 
providing  for  appeals  from  local  school  board  deci- 
sions in  tnem. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Orval  E.  Faubus;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Nathan  Gordon;  Secretary  of  State,  C.  G. 
Hall;  Attorney  General,  T.  J.  Gentry;  State  Trea- 
surer, J.  Vance  Clayton;  State  Auditor,  J.  Oscar 
Humphrey. 

ARMED  SERVICES  TECHNICAL  INFORMATION  AGENCY 
(ASTIA).  A  joint  organization  which  provides  an 
integrated  program  of  scientific  and  technical  infor- 
mation services  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense 
and  its  contractors.  ASTIA  is  responsible  for  col- 
lecting, cataloging,  and  storing  scientific  and  te^chni- 
cal  information  from  all  available  sources.  It  pro- 
vides a  scientific  and  technical  bibliographic  service 
to  all  military  agencies  and  their  contractors.  The 
Commanding  General  of  the  Air  Research  and  De- 
velopment Command  at  Baltimore  has  been  named 
managing  agent  of  ASTIA.  Operations  are  con- 
ducted under  policy  direction  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Research  and  Development, 
with  assistance  from  an  advisory  council  of  senior 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  representatives.  ASTIA 
was  created  under  a  Defense  Department  Directive 
dated  May  14,  1951. 

Up  to  1955,  ASTIA  operated  under  the  original 
plan  of  functional  integration  until  a  new  directive 
was  issued  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  Wilson. 
As  a  result  of  this  new  directive  the  headquarters 
staff  was  removed  to  the  Documents  Service  Center 
which  was  the  Dayton,  Ohio  element  of  ASTIA. 
Col.  Franklin  Fagan,  formerly  Air  Inspector  for  the 
Air  Research  and  Development  Command,  is  di- 
rector. 

ARMY,  Department  of.  No  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Army  were  made  dur- 
ing the  year.  It  continued  as  one  of  the  3  coequal 
military  departments  under  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  not  a  member 
of  the  President's  Cabinet  but  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent through  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  December  a  new  post  of  Special  Assistant  for 
Personnel  Security  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  ( Manpower  and  Reserve  Forces )  was  created 
and  Francis  X.  Plant  was  appointed  to  fill  it. 

The  personnel  strength  of  the  Army  declined  dur- 
ing the  year  from  1,094,968  to  1,002,367.  Top 
leadership  of  the  Department,  which  remained  un- 
changed throughout  the  year,  was  as  follows:  Wil- 
ber  M.  Brucker,  Secretary;  Charles  C.  Finucane, 
Under  Secretary;  Hugh  M.  Milton,  II,  Assistant 
Secretary  (Manpower  &  Reserve  Forces);  George 
EL  Roderick,  Assistant  Secretary  (Civil-Military 
Affairs);  Frank  H.  Higgins,  Assistant  Secretary 
(Logistics);  Chester  R.  Davis,  Assistant  Secretary 
(Financial  Management);  William  H.  Martin,  Di- 
rector, Research  &  Development;  and  General  Max- 
well D.  Taylor,  Chief  of  Staff, 

The  philosophy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in 
his  direction  of  the  Army's  progress  and  develop- 
ment was  expressed  by  Mr.  Brucker  in  October^  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.,  when  he  said: 
"We  must  constantly  press  forward  with  the  utmost 
vigor  in  the  field  of  atomic  weapons,  missiles,  and 
rockets,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  not  overlook 
the  vital  importance  of  redoubled  effort  toward  the 
development  of  lighter  and  more  effective  conven- 
tional weapons  of  every  kind,  which  are  urgently 
needed  to  accomplish  a  great  many  specific  tasks 
for  which  atomic  weapons  would  be  totally  un- 
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suitable.  We  can  never  afford  to  turn  pur  backs  upon 
any  weapon  until  we  have  something  definitely 
better  in  every  important  respect  which  performs 
the  same  function."  See  DEFENSE,  DEPARTMENT  OF, 
and  MILITAKY  PROGRESS.  -LERoy  WHITMAN 
ART  On  the  international  art  scene  the  ^otn 
Biennale  in  Venice-which  opened  in  June  and  re- 
mained on  view  throughout  the  summer-was  tne 
only  significant  show  of  contemporary  world  art. 
Artists  from  34  nations  were  represented  in  the 
exhibition  galleries  in  Venice's  Public  Gardens,  each 
nation  sending  its  own  show  and,  in  most  cases, 
housing  it  in  a  special  pavilion  built  for  that  pur- 

The  Italian  exhibit,  quite  naturally  the  largest 
national  show,  included  an  overwhelming  variety 
of  style  and  quality  in  painting,  sculpture,  drawing 
and  printmaking,  ranging  from  academic  portrait 
busts  to  the  serenely  powerful  figures  of  Giacomo 
Manzu,  from  wild  splotches  of  undisciplined  paint 
to  realistic  landscapes  and  book  illustrations.  It 
there  was  any  extreme  or  in-between  style  missing 
from  the  Italian  section,  it  could  almost  certainly 
be  found  among  the  galleries  and  pavilions  of  the 
other  33  nations. 

The  Swiss  show— featuring  17  non-figurative 
sculptors— was  coldly,  mechanically  abstract.  The 
Russian  pavilion  was  grandiosely  realistic,  full  or 
large-scale  illustrative  paintings  with  not  very 
subtle  propaganda  themes.  The  satellite  countries, 
strangely  enough,  showed  signs  of  "going  modern. 
There  wasn't  a  traditionally  realistic  item  in  the 
Yugoslav  pavilion;  Poland  mixed  political  realism 
with  abstraction.  ,  .,,,__ 

Czechoslovakia  showed  children  s  book  illustra- 
tions—neither political  nor  modern,  but  excellent 
in  their  own  field.  Rumania  also  showed  some  very 
good  book  illustrations.  (Hungary  has  not  been 
represented  in  the  Biennale  since  1948.)  Among 
other  major  exhibitors,  France  showed  the  paintings 
of  Jacques  Villon,  Bernard  Buffet,  De  Segonzac, 
and  Pierre  Tal  Coat,  work  by  6  sculptors  (including 
Giacometti),  and  etchings  by  Henri  Georges  Adam 
—a  varied  exhibit  but  not  especially  impressive. 

Great  Britain  featured  the  abstract-figurative 
landscapes  of  Ivon  Kitchens,  Lynn  Chadwicks 
spiky  metal  sculptures  that  look  like  giant  insects, 
and  the  work  of  4  young  painters— 3  working  in  a 
somewhat  socio-realist  style,  the  fourth  an  atmos- 
pheric romantic.  Exhibits  from  Japan,  India,  and 
Vietnam  indicated  a  merging  of  Oriental  and  West- 
ern viewpoints.  ,,•,-,. 

The  United  States  pavilion,  handled  this  year 
by  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  (the  United  States 
exhibit  is  the  only  non-government-sponsored  pa- 
vilion), presented  a  group  show  called  The 
American.  Painter  and  the  City,"  which  included 
the  work  of  35  painters.  Socio-realists  Ben  Shahn 
and  Bernard  Perlin,  and  others  like  Edward  Hop- 
per, Jack  Levine,  and  Charles  Sheeler  whose  paint- 
ings obviously  reflect  aspects  of  city  life  in  America 
were  represented,  but  so  were  such  typical  non- 
figurative  abstractionists  as  Jackson  Pollack,  Wil- 
liam de  Kooning,  Franz  Kline,  and  Mark  Tobey- 
and  strangely  enough  their  paintings  took  on  fig- 
urative meaning  within  the  context  of  the  exhibit. 
The  best  painting  of  New  York,  though,  was  not  in 
the  American  pavilion  at  all.  It  was  by  William 
Thony  in  the  Austrian  pavilion. 

European  Exhibitions.  The  350th  anniversary  of 
Rembrandt's  birth  was  the  occasion  for  several  out- 
standing exhibits.  In  Holland  an  exhibition  opened 
in  Amsterdam  in  May  (and  later  moved  to  Rotter- 
dam for  the  summer)  featuring  100  Rembrandt 
paintings.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  second  show 
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consisting  of  122  of  his  greatest  etchings,  including 
many  rare  states.  A  third  show,  consisting  of  361  of 
his  drawings,  opened  in  Rotterdam  and  moved  to 
Amsterdam. 

A  fourth  Dutch  show,  "Rembrandt  as  Teacher," 
held  at  the  Municipal  Museum  of  Leiden,  com- 
prised 13  paintings  by  Rembrandt  himself  and  close 
to  200  works  by  25  artists  who  were  influenced  by 
his  way  of  seeing.  Visitors  to  the  U.S.S.R.  reported 
that  an  outstanding  exhibition  of  Rembrandt  paint- 
ings was  also  on  view  in  the  Hermitage  in  Moscow. 

Summer  visitors  to  Paris,  France,  were  able  to  see 
a  well  hung  group  of  early  Italian  paintings  from 
museums  in  the  smaller,  less  likely  to  be  visited 
French  cities— Caen,  Cherbourg,  Nancy,  etc.— when 
the  Orangerie  presented  "From  Giotto  to  Bellini, 
Primitive  Italian  Paintings  in  French  Museums." 
Among  the  paintings  included  were  a  Giotto  Cruci- 
fixion, a  Fra  Angenco  Conversion  of  St.  Anthony 
and  3  Mantegnas. 

Also  in  Paris  during  the  summer  was  an  interna- 
tional exhibition  of  contemporary  sculpture  in  the 
garden  of  the  Rodin  Museum.  It  included  work  by 
American  abstractionists  Calder,  Noguchi,  and 
Smith,  figure  pieces  by  such  Italian  sculptors  as 
Greco,  Mascherini,  and  Fazzini,  and  a  very  realistic 
bronze  Bouquet  by  Picasso  which  scandalized  some 
of  the  younger  artists. 

A  major  addition  to  the  sightseer's  schedule  in 
Rome  was  the  Villa  Giulia  with  its  handsome  new 
galleries  of  Etruscan  art,  the  installations  a  shade 
too  "chic"  to  suit  some  of  Rome's  oldtime  museum 
people  but  a  welcome  change  for  bleary-eyed  non- 
experts. 

Major  Exhibits  in  the  United  States.  There  was  little 
that  was  news  in  the  major  annuals.  The  131st  An- 
nual of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  may  have 
been  a  bit  less  conservative  than  in  recent  years— 
but  it  was  a  tendency  rather  than  a  change.  Of  the 
many  prizes  awarded,  the  major  ones  went  to  Mor- 
ton Roberts  and  Ethel  Magafan  (the  1st  Benjamin 
Altman  prizes  for  figure  and  landscape  respec- 
tively). Second  Altman  prizes  in  these  categories 
were  awarded  to  Thomas  Yerxa  and  Stephen  Etnier. 
Paul  Wescott  took  the  Edwin  Palmer  Memorial 
Prize;  Walter  Stuempfig  received  the  Adolph  and 
Clara  Obrig  Prize;  and  Cornells  Ruhtenberg  was 
awarded  the  1st  Julius  Hallgarten  Prize. 

The  Whitney  Museum's  Annual  Survey  of  Con- 
temporary American  Art  included  some  sculpture 
and  drawings  this  year  along  with  the  larger  num- 
ber of  oils  and  watercolors,  but  despite  the  variety 
of  media,  the  total  effect  was  almost  monotonously 
abstract. 

Landscapes  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  250  pictures 
in  the  American  Watercolor  Society's  Annual,  but 
there  was  also  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  modi- 
fied abstractions.  Among  the  many  prize  winners 
were  Ogden  Pleissner  (who  received  the  $1,000 
award  for  the  "Watercolor  of  the  Year"),  Barse 
Miller,  Mario  Cooper,  Morton  Roberts,  and  Harry 
Anderson  (awards  of  $300  each),  Dong  Kingman, 
Glenn  MacNutt,  and  William  Strosahl  ($200  each), 
Tore  Asplund  ($175),  and  Harry  Ellenzweig, 
Ishikawa,  Robert  Vickrey,  Mary  Bryan,  and  Glaus 
Hoie  ($100  each).  Smaller  awards  and  honorable 
mentions  went  to  several  other  artists. 

In  other  shows  around  the  country,  major  prizes 
went  to  C.  E.  van  Duzer  (1st  in  oils)  and  George 
Ratkai  ( 1st  in  watercolor )  at  the  Butler  Institute  of 
American  Art's  Midyear  Show  where  $5,600  in  pur>- 
chase  prizes  were  awarded  to  20  artists.  At  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair  Art  Show,  top  honors  went  to 
Frances  de  Erdeley,  Eclgar  Ewing,  and  Phil  Dike 
awardls,  of  $&QQ,  eacJa  fox  oik),,, 


Hansen,  T.  H.  De  Lap,  and  Raymond  Brose  ( $250 
each  for  watercolors),  and  Ernest  Freed,  Karl 
Kasten,  and  Howard  Bradford  ($100  each  for 
prints).  At  the  7th  New  England  Exhibition  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  Jimmy  Ernst  and  Gerald 
Doudera  received  $500  awards  for  painting,  Joseph 
Konzal  took  a  $200  prize  for  sculpture;  $100  prizes 
went  to  12  other  artists. 

In  New  York  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art's  exhibit 
of  "Recent  Drawings,  U.S.A."  was  made  up  of  150 
drawings  by  as  many  American  artists  from  27 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Hawaii.  The 
ones  shown  were  selected  from  more  than  5,000 
drawings  submitted  by  some  1,700  artists. 

In  addition  to  the  competitive  shows  of  contem- 
porary work,  there  were  also  of  course  many  ex- 
hibits of  old  masters  and  special  collections  of 
paintings.  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  presented 
what— for  it— seemed  an  odd  assortment  called 
"Masters  of  British  Painting,  1800-1950"  which  in- 
cluded, along  with  some  very  fine  things,  the  most 
saccharine  and  moralistic  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  pic- 
tures. During  the  same  period  the  E.  &  A.  Silberman 
Galleries  in  New  York  offered  a  selection  of  "Con- 
temporary British  Art"  that  served  as  a  modern 
footnote  to  the  Museum's  show. 

The  Brooklyn  Museum  celebrated  Unesco's  "Sa- 
lute to  Museums"  in  the  early  fall  with  an  exhibit 
called  "Religious  Paintings"  that  featured  an  unu- 
sually fine  selection  of  paintings  ( all  from  American 
sources)  arranged  to  emphasize  the  points  of  view 
of  different  nations  and  different  historical  periods 
in  the  treatment  of  religious  subjects. 

The  Cleveland  Museum  put  together  an  inter- 
esting and  very  instructive  exhibit  called  "The 
Venetian  Tradition"  which  traced  the  influence  of 
the  great  Venetian  painters  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries  on  succeeding  generations  of  painters 
down  through  Delacroix,  Renoir,  Cezanne,  and 
Courbet. 

During  the  summer  another  sampling  of  the  fa- 
mous collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Sterling 
Clark  was  on  view  in  the  new  central  gallery  of  the 
still  not  completed  Clark  Museum  in  Williamstown, 
Mass.  This  sampling,  consisting  of  50  paintings  by 
10  French  19th-century  masters,  indicates  that 
when  the  museum  is  completed  and  the  whole  col- 
lection at  last  available  to  the  public,  it  may  well  be 
one  of  the  outstanding  collections  in  the  United 
States. 

Another  exceptional  private  collection,  that  of 
Ayala  and  Samuel  Zachs  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada, 
was  on  a  7-month  tour  that  began  in  Toronto  in 
October  1956  and  was  to  visit  the  Walker  Art  Cen- 
ter in  Minneapolis  as  well  as  the  major  Canadian 
museums. 

Museum  Activities.  After  years  of  legal  technicali- 
ties that  plagued  its  coming  into  being,  the  prece- 
dent-setting North  Carolina  State  Museum  opened 
in  Raleigh  on  Apr.  6,  1956— the  very  first  American 
museum  created  by  vote  of  a  State  legislature  to 
expend  a  million  dollars  in  public  funds  to  acquire 
a  public  art  collection.  The  museum  collection  inn 
eludes  220  paintings  and  a  few  sculptures,  stress; 
being  on  the  historical  development  of  Western  art 
in  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  centuries.  In  addition  to 
the  million  dollars  allotted  by  the  State,  the  new 
museum  hopes  eventually  to  benefit  from  a  prom- 
ised gift  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of  art  from  the* 
Kress  Foundation.  It  has  already  received  gifts  and 
loans  of  important  paintings  from  other  well-known 
collectors.  Director  of  the  new  museum  is  W.  R. 
Valentiner  who  had  previously  served  as  authority 
for  the  paintings,  purchased  fox  the  nxusauxa  s  col- 
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The  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C., 
celebrated  its  15th  anniversary  in  1956  with  an  ex- 
hibition of  70  paintings  and  24  sculptures  recently 
acquired  by  the  Samuel  Kress  Foundation  and 
members  of  the  Kress  family  ( many  of  these  works 
will  eventually  enter  the  Kress  Collection  in  the 
Gallery).  Also  on  view  were  13  recent  Kress  gifts 
which  had  not  previously  been  shown  at  the  Gal- 
lery. 

Ground  was  finally  broken  for  the  new  building 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  designed  for  the  Guggenheim 
Museum  on  New  York's  upper  Fifth  Avenue.  Al- 
ready the  cause  of  much  discussion  on  the  part  of 
New  Yorkers  not  attuned  to  Wright-style  archi- 
tecture, the  ground-breaking  caused  a  new  outburst, 
this  time,  oddly  enough,  from  the  avant-garde  art- 
ists whose  work  was  most  likely  to  be  shown  at  the 
Guggenheim.  They  claim  Wright's  plan  for  curved 
walls  and  an  inclined  ramp  will  interfere  with  the 
proper  viewing  of  their  pictures.  When  last  heard 
from,  museum  authorities  were  assuring  the  protest- 
ing artists  that  the  curves  and  inclines  would  be  so 
slight  no  one  would  notice  them  anyway. 

Among  personnel  changes  in  museums  during 
1956  were  these:  David  E.  Finley,  director  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C.,  retired 
and  was  succeeded  by  John  Walker,  for  many  years 
assistant  to  Finley.  At  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of 
Arts,  Richard  S.  Davis  succeeded  retiring  Director 
Russell  A.  Plimpton.  Thomas  M.  Messer,  who  had 
been  director  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts, 
became  director  of  Boston's  Institute  of  Contempo- 
rary Arts  when  James  S.  Plaut,  who  had  held  the 
post  for  18  of  the  Institute's  20  years,  retired.  Plaut 
will  remain  a  trustee  and  director  of  foreign  activi- 
ties for  the  Institute. 

Lawrence  Grant  White,  who  had  served  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  as  president  since  1951, 
resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Eliot  Candee  Clark. 
Later  in  the  year  White  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  James  S.  Schramm 
was  elected  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  the  Arts,  succeeding  Daniel  Longwell. 

Acquisitions.  Important  master  works  added  to 
public  collections  in  North  America  in  1956  in- 
cluded a  small,  hitherto  unreported  Fra  Angelico 
Madonna  and  Child  with  Angels,  acquired  by  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  from  one  of  the  Rothschild 
family  collections,  and  a  group  of  4  paintings  pur- 
chased by  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada  in  Ottawa 
from  the  collection  of  the  Prince  of  Liechtenstein 
for  a  total  of  $885,000.  The  4  paintings  are  Simone's 
St.  Catherine,  c.  1320,  originally  part  of  an  Orvieto 
altarpiece;  Rubens*  Entombment  of  Christ,  c.  1615, 
and  2  small  genre  paintings  by  Chardin.  The  Simone 
is  the  first  work  by  a  Gothic  master  to  be  purchased 
for  a  Canadian  collection. 

Other  museum  acquisitions  included  a  painting 
from  Edvard  Munch  s  Expressionist  period,  Jeal- 
ousy, to  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts;  Con- 
stable's A  Dell  in  Hetmingham  Park  to  the  Nelson 
Gallery  in  Kansas  City;  Courbet's  Forest  Pool  to 
Boston's  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  Milwaukee  Art 
Institute  received  Lipchitz's  Theseus  as  a  gift; 
Dalf  s  Sacrament  of  the  Last  Supper,  acquired  by 
Chester  Dale,  was  on  loan  to  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a  master  collection 
of  John  Sloan's  graphic  work  was  acquired  by  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  as  a  gift  of  Lessing  J. 
Rosenwald  supplemented  by  museum  funds. 

Fellowships,  Scholarships  and  Awards.  John  Simon 
Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation  Fellowships 
were  awarded  in  1956  to  the  following  artists: 
George  L.  Mueller,  N.J.;  Roger  Kuntz,  Calif.;  John 
P.  Hultberg,  N.Y.;  Roger  W.  Anliker,  Pa.;  Edris 
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Eckhardt,  Ohio;  Robert  S.  Neumann,  N.Y.;  Geoffrey 
L.  Holder,  Trinidad,  B.W.I.;  Andre  Racz,  N.Y.;  and 
Ben  Kamihira,  Pa.  Guggenheim  Fellowships  for  art 
and  architectural  research  were  awarded  to  Charles 
Merrill  Mount,  N.Y.;  Dr.  L.  E.  A.  Eitner,  Minn.; 
Dr.  George  A.  Kubler,  Conn.;  Dr.  Seymour  Slive, 
Mass.;  Dr.  D.  M.  Robb,  Pa.;  Leona  E.  Prasse,  Ohio; 
and  Dr.  Justus  Bier,  Ky. 

Among  the  12  Rome  Prize  Fellowships  awarded 
by  the  American  Academy  in  Rome,  one  went  to  a 
painter— Zubel  Kachadoorian;  and  two  went  to  art 
historians— Joachim  E.  Gaelide  and  Howard  Hub- 
bard.  Seven  grants  in  art  of  $1,000  each  were  made 
by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  to  3 
sculptors:  Henry  Di  Spirito,  Chaim  Gross,  and  Bar- 
bara Lekberg;  and  to  4  painters:  Philip  Evergood, 
Morris  Graves^  Fred  Nagler,  and  Theodoros  S  tamos. 
The  Institute's  Gold  Medal  in  Sculpture  was 
awarded  to  Ivan  Mestrovic. 

The  Tupperware  Art  Fund  awarded  3  painting 
fellowships  of  $1,800  each  and  3  purchase  awards 
of  $600  each,  the  competition  being  divided  into 
East,  West  and  Central  regions.  The  fellowships 
went  to  Janet  E.  Turner  of  Nacogdoches,  Texas; 
Zoltan  Sepeshy,  New  Milford,  Conn.;  and  Bentley 
Schaad,  Los  Angeles;  purchase  awards  were  made 
to  Aaron  Pyle,  Chapell,  Nebr.;  Gigi  Ford,  New 
York,  N.Y.;  and  Howard  Cook,  Ranches  de  Taos, 
N.M.  Two  fellowships  of  $4,000  each  were  awarded 
by  the  Brooklyn  Museum  to  Martin  L.  Freedman 
and  Jane  B.  Powell. 

The  John  Hay  Whitney  Foundation's  Opportu- 
nity Fellowships  were  awarded  to  David  Z.  Brean, 
Yuen  Y.  Chinn,  Kaname  K.  Hayashi  and  Garry 
Woo.  Fifteen  paintings  by  contemporary  American 
artists  were  purchased  through  the  Childe  Hassam 
Fund  by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters 
for  its  9th  annual  distribution  to  galleries  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada.  Artists  so  hon- 
ored were  Hazard  Durfee,  Dean  Ellis,  Joseph  Floch, 
David  Fredenthal,  Morris  Graves,  Maurice  Grosser, 
Joseph  Hirsch,  Mary  Isabel  Knox,  Zygmunt  Menkes, 
Jay  Robinson,  Cornells  Ruhtenberg,  Alexander 
Russo,  Moses  Soyer,  Byron  Thomas  and  Karl  Zerbe. 

Auctions.  Outstanding  sales  at  auctions  in  New 
York  during  the  fall  season  were  2  Turners  which 
brought  $47,000  and  $56,000  and  a  Constable  that 
sold  for  $30,000.  All  3  paintings  were  for  many 
years  in  the  collection  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary. They  were  purchased  by  an  English  firm  and 
returned  to  England.  —CATHERINE  SULLIVAN 
ASCENSION  ISLAND.  An  island  in  the  South  Atlantic 
(7°56'S  14°22'W),  it  is  part  of  the  British  colony  of 
St.  Helena  (q.v.).  Area:  34  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion (1956):  168.  Main  settlement:  Georgetown. 
The  island  will  be  used  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  as  an 
observation  post  and  terminal  of  a  guided-missile 
range. 

ASIA.  The  continent  of  Asia,  excluding  the  U.S.S.R., 
has  an  area  of  about  10,425,858  square  miles  and  a 
population  estimated  at  1,451  million  in  1954.  See 
separate  articles  on  ARABIA,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  and  the 
other  Asian  states. 

ASSEMBLIES  OF  GOD,  General  Council  of  the.  Autono- 
mous, pentecostal,  evangelical  churches  associated 
for  cooperative  effort  in  42  district  councils  and  9 
foreign-language  branches  in  the  United  States.  The 
Council  was  organized  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  Apr. 
2-12,  1914.  In  1954  there  were  7,320  churches  with 
an  inclusive  membership  of  400,047;  8,650  ordained 
clergy;  and  6,740  Sunday  schools  with  total  enrol- 
ment of  775,100.  The  church  maintains  10  Bible 
Institutes  and  Colleges,  a  home  for  retired  ministers 
and  missionaries,  and  3  children's  homes  in  the  ter,- 
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ritorial  United  States,  Foreign  missions  have  420,437 
members  in  69  mission  fields  served  by  746  mission- 
aries. General  Superintendent  R.  M.  Riggs;  General 
Secretary,  J.  Boswell  Flower.  Address:  434  West 
Pacific  St.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

ASTRONOMY.  During  1956  trie  United  States  gov- 
ernment program  for  the  rocket-launching  of  several 
artificial  satellites,  or  moons,  of  the  earth  was  given 
great  impetus.  This  project  continued  to  arouse 
more  public  interest  in  the  science  of  astronomy 
than  any  other  recent  development  or  discovery. 
Plans  call  for  putting  several  satellites  into  orbits  at 
least  200  miles  above  the  earth  as  part  of  the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year,  beginning  July  1,  1957. 

The  satellites  will  be  hollow  metal  spheres  about 
20  in.  in  diameter  and  weigh  approximately  25 
pounds.  Each  will  contain  miniaturized  instrurnen- 
tation  to  transmit  to  receiving  stations  on  the  earth 
a  vast  amount  of  astronomical,  geophysical,  me- 
teorological, and  other  data.  Participating  in  the 
program,  known  as  Project  Vanguard,  are  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense,  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory,  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  Naval  Research  Lab- 
oratory, a  number  of  private  industries,  and  many 
scientists  from  universities  and  observatories.  Ama- 
teur astronomers  will  also  play  an  important  part  in 
visual  tracking  of  the  satellites. 

On  September  7,  the  planet  Mars  came  to  within 
35  million  miles  of  the  earth,  thus  providing  an 
unusually  favorable  opportunity  for  astronomers  to 
study  this  interesting  member  of  our  solar  system. 
( Mars  can  be  as  far  away  as  250  million  miles  from 
the  earth.)  Scientists  with  optical  as  well  as  radio 
telescopes  and  other  instruments  detected  for  the 
first  time  radio  waves  emanating  from  the  planet. 
Measures  of  heat  radiation  were  made;  thousands 
of  photographs  were  taken;  and  many  visual  and 
spectrographic  observations  were  recorded.  A  huge 
yellow  cloud,  about  3,000  miles  long  and  250  miles 
wide,  was  seen  in  the  atmosphere  of  Mars,  over  the 
Mare  Sirenum  region. 

The  relatively  new  field  of  radio-wave  astronomy 
continues  to  furnish  dramatic  evidence  of  being  a 
powerful  tool  for  research  into  the  nature  and  struc- 
ture of  the  universe.  For  the  first  time  radio-energy 
signals  were  received  from  the  planet  Venus.  Simi- 
lar radio  waves  had  been  received  from  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  the  sun.  From  outer  space,  beyond  the 
solar  system,  radio  energy  (due  to  neutral  hydro- 
gen) was  detected  as  coming  from  a  great  cluster  of 
stellar  galaxies  in  the  constellation  of  Coma  Bere- 
nices. It  has  been  suggested  that  the  radio  emis- 
sivity  of  stellar  bodies  could  be  used  for  celestial 
navigation,  supplementing  optical  and  gyroscopic 
means  for  determining  direction.  This  follows  from 
the  fact  that  radio  waves  have  distinctive  charac- 
teristics which  can  be  identified  with  specific  indi- 
vidual sources. 

The  world's  largest  radio  telescope  neared  com- 
pletion at  Jodrell  Bank,  near  Manchester,  England. 
Its  steel  receiving  bowl  is  250  feet  in  diameter, 
weighs  1,200  tons,  and  can  be  rotated  in  any  direc- 
tion across  the  sky  on  a  mounting  180  feet  nigh.  In 
the  United  States  a  site  in  West  Virginia  has  been 
selected  for  a  140-foot  radio  telescope  sponsored 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation.  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory's 60-foot  instrument  was  completed,  and 
construction  was  begun  on  an  84-foot  telescope  for 
the  Naval  Research  Laboratory.  Consideration  was 
also  given  to  the  construction  of  a  600-foot  receiver 
in  the  near  future. 

Radio-wave  techniques  provided  fresh  evidence 
of  the  expansion  of  the  universe,  previously  detected 
only  by  optical  means.  The  displacement  of  ab- 
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sorption  lines  in  the  radio-wave  spectrum  of  a 
source  in  Cygnus  A  indicated  a  speed  of  recession 
of  16,700  km  per  second,  in  very  close  agreement 
with  spectroscopic  measures.  This  agreement  is 
deemed  to  be  of  considerable  cosmological  signifi- 
cance. (It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  complete 
electromagnetic  spectrum  the  ratio  of  radio-wave 
lengths  to  light-wave  lengths  is  500,000  to  one. )  A 
method  has  also  been  devised  for  determining  the 
distances  to  cosmic  objects  by  analysis  of  the  width 
of  the  radio-wave  absorption  bands. 

Two  major  conferences  of  astronomers  were  held. 
One  at  the  Leander  McCormick  Observatory  in  Vir- 
ginia was  concerned  with  the  possible  further  re- 
vision of  the  cosmic  distance  scale.  It  considered  3 
general  subjects:  1)  distances  to  close  stars  by 
trigonometric  parallaxes,  by  statistical  studies,  and 
by  researches  on  moving  clusters;  2)  problems  of 
absolute  magnitudes  and  spectral  classes;  and  3) 
die  distance  scale  for  the  universe  of  galaxies.  The 
other  conference,  held  at  the  new  Flower  and  Cook 
Observatory  near  Philadelphia,  dealt  principally 
with  the  future  role  of  relatively  small  telescopes  of 
appropriate  precision  to  measure  faint  starlight. 

Completion  was  announced  of  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  distances  to  remote  galaxies  using  the 
200-in.  telescope  on  Palomar  Mountain.  This  work 
was  basic  to  a  sound  understanding  of  the  rate  at 
which  the  universe  is  apparently  expanding.  Radio 
velocities  for  several  hundred  galaxies  were  mea- 
sured. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has  granted 
$500,000  for  the  development  of  a  national  observa- 
tory to  be  constructed  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  United  States,  either  in  Arizona  or  California. 
It  will  house  initially  an  80-inch  and  a  36-inch  re- 
flector, to  be  used  primarily  for  precise  photometry, 
and  will  be  available  for  use  by  astronomers  from 
many  institutions. 

Successful  tests  were  made  on  a  photoelectronic 
image  multiplier  which  will  make  telescopes  100 
times  more  sensitive  to  starlight  than  present  film 
emulsions.  The  device  will  increase  the  power  of  the 
200-inch  Palomar  telescope  to  the  equivalent  of  a 
2000-inch  diameter  reflector.  Celestial  objects  as 
far  away  as  six  billion  light-years  will  now  be  within 
photographic  reach.  It  is  expected  that  use  of  the 
new  tecnnique  will  shed  important  light  on  such 
matters  as  the  origin  and  size  of  the  universe,  the 
curvature  of  space,  the  evolution  of  stars,  and  other 
fundamental  aspects  of  creation. 

Closely  following  the  earlier  discovery  of  the 
anti-proton  ( of  proton  mass  but  negative  electrical 
charge),  by  high-energy  bevatron  bombardment  of 
copper  neutrons,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
anti-neutron  was  obtained.  Added  support  was  thus 
given  to  the  idea  of  a  negative  or  anti-matter  uni- 
verse, opposite  in  electrical  charge  to  our  familiar 
proton  cosmos. 

Other  Developments.  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology scientists  proposed  a  new  astrophysical 
theory  to  account  for  the  formation  of  heavy  ele- 
ments in  stellar  interiors.  In  this  theory  stars  act 
like  atomic  reactors  and  follow  known  laws  of 
nuclear  and  astronomical  processes. 

The  University  of  Michigan's  great  program 
( started  in  1928 )  of  measures  of  visual  double  stars 
seen  from  south  of  the  equator  saw  publication. 
More  than  7,000  new  doubles  were  discovered,  and 
30,000  measurements  were  made  on  them. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  awarded  17 
research  grants  in  astronomy,  totaling  over  $140,- 
000.  Included  in  the  projects  supported  were: 
a )  photographic  patrol  or  the  planet  Mars;  b )  study 
of  the  sun's  effect  on  the  earth's  atmosphere;  c) 
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several  researches  in  radio  astronomy;  and  d)  a 
wide  variety  of  astrometric  programs.  In  addition, 
the  Foundation  allotted  $5  million,  an  eighth  of  its 
total  budget,  to  astronomy. 

Bibliography.  Journal  of  the  American  Astronomi- 
cal Society;  Sky  6-  Telescope;  Science  News  Letter. 

—GEORGE  V.  PLACHY 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION,  U.S.  In  the  year  1956 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  while  con- 
tinuing to  make  the  maximum  contribution  to  the 
defense  and  security  of  the  United  States,  devoted 
increasing  attention  to  its  responsibilities  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  for  developing  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  stage  was  set  for  the  nuclear  power  industry 
which  will  be  inaugurated  by  the  opening  in  late 
1957  of  the  nation's  first  large-scale  civilian  nuclear 
power  plant  at  Shippingport,  Pa.  Nuclear  materials 
and  an  increasing  volume  of  technical  information 
developed  by  the  Commission,  much  of  it  previously 
classified,  were  made  available  to  United  States  in- 
dustry and  foreign  governments.  There  was  in- 
creased private  activity  in  all  phases  of  the  new 
industry. 

At  the  same  time,  the  defense  aspects  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  program  continued  as 
scheduled.  All  plants  authorized  in  July  1952  for 
the  production  of  special  nuclear  materials  were 
placed  in  operation  and  a  weapons  test  series  in  the 
Pacific  made  important  contributions  to  the  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  weapons  for  defensive  purposes 
both  of  the  United  States  and  the  Free  World. 

An  important  development  for  the  new  industry 
was  the  announcement  by  President  Eisenhower 
that  the  Commission  was  making  available  40,000 
kilograms  of  special  nuclear  material  for  fueling 
power  and  research  reactors  at  home  and  abroact. 
Of  the  special  nuclear  material  ( Uranium  235 )  al- 
located, 20,000  kilograms  wiH  be  for  domestic  use 
and  20,000  kilograms  for  use  in  countries  with 
which  die  United  States  has  agreements  for  coop- 
eration for  the  development  of  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  The  special  nuclear  material  allo- 
cated will  support  nuclear  power  programs  with  a 
generating  capacity  of  several  million  kilowatts  over 
a  period  of  years. 

Charges  to  be  made  for  nuclear  materials,  which 
will  be  used  largely  as  reactor  fuel,  and  guaranteed 
prices  to  be  paid  for  nuclear  materials  produced  in 
reactors  were  announced.  Charges  for  uranium  vary 
according  to  the  content  of  Uranium  235— for  ex- 
ample, about  $16  per  gram  at  20  percent  enrich- 
ment. The  Commission  will  guarantee  prices  of  $12 
per  gram  for  plutonium  and  $15  per  gram  for 
Uranium  233. 

Activities  under  the  "Atoms-For-Peace"  program 
inaugurated  by  President  Eisenhower  in  his  Dec.  8, 
1953,  speech  before  the  United  Nations  were 
greatly  expanded  during  1956.  The  Commission 
assisted  in  United  States  participation  in  a  confer- 
ence of  81  nations  which  adopted  a  statute  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  atomic  energy 
agency.  Five  thousand  kilograms  of  the  20,000  kilo- 
grams of  special  nuclear  material  allocated  for  for- 
eign use  will  be  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  interna- 
tional agency. 

Thirty-one  agreements  for  cooperation  with  other 
nations  were  in  effect  at  the  end  of  the  year  1956, 
27  for  research  programs  and  4  for  power  reactor 
development.  Others  were  under  negotiation.  Four 
grants  were  made  to  foreign  nations  to  assist  them 
in  research  reactor  projects.  In  addition,  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  will  assist  foreign  nations  in  the 
construction  of  atomic  power  plants.  As  a  result  of 
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the  declassification  of  a  significant  portion  of  power 
reactor  technology,  the  United  States  can  now  ef- 
fectively cooperate  with  other  nations  on  an  un- 
classified basis  in  the  development  of  civilian  power 
reactors. 

Significant  progress  was  made  in  the  development 
of  nuclear  reactors  for  industrial  power  with  an  in- 
crease in  participation  by  private  industry.  Eight 
proposals  to  build  atomic  power  plants  without  di- 
rect government  financial  support  were  announced 
by  the  year's  end  with  a  total  planned  electrical 
capacity  of  0.9  million  kilowatts  to  1  million  kilo- 
watts at  an  estimated  cost  of  $250  million  to  $300 
million. 

Under  the  Commission's  Power  Demonstration 
Reactor  Program,  contract  negotiations  with  6  other 
private  and  public  power  groups  providing  for 
varying  amounts  of  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion participation  were  in  progress,  4  for  small 
plants  with  capacities  ranging  from  10,000  kilo- 
watts to  22,000  kilowatts.  A  contract  was  signed 
with  the  Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Company  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  to  build  a  134,000  electrical  kilowatt 
pressurized  water  nuclear  power  plant  to  be  in  op- 
eration at  Rowe,  Mass.,  by  1960.  Work  went  stead- 
ily forward  on  the  Commission's  experimental 
power  program  with  several  of  the  more  important 
experimental  reactors  expected  to  start  up  dur- 
ing 1957. 

The  Commission  and  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion were  proceeding  with  the  construction  of  the 
first  nuclear  propelled  merchant  ship  in  the  United 
States.  Contract  negotiations  were  started  by  the 
Commission  for  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
nuclear  power  plant,  a  20,000  shaft  horsepower 
pressurized  water  reactor  system,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  be  in  operation  by  1960. 

A  Food  Irradiation  Reactor,  which  will  be  capa- 
ble of  irradiating  over  1,000  Ib.  of  food  a  day  as 
part  of  the  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster's  study  of  the 
preservation  of  food  through  the  use  of  ionizing 
radiation  will  be  constructed  and  operated  at  the 
U.S.  Army's  Ionizing  Radiation  Center  at  Stock- 
ton, Calif.  Construction  of  the  U.S.  Army  Package 
Power  Reactor,  a  pressurized  water  reactor  expected 
to  produce  1,825  kilowatts  of  electricity,  neared 
completion  with  operation  scheduled  for  early  1957. 
The  reactor  will,  in  addition  to  its  military  use,  pro- 
vide information  useful  in  the  development  of  small 
civilian  power  stations. 

In  the  field  of  military  reactor  development,  the 
second  nuclear  powered  submarine,  the  U.S.S.  Sea- 
wolf,  neared  completion.  The  nuclear  power  plant 
of  the  land  based  prototype  of  the  U.S.S.  Nautilus, 
the  first  nuclear  submarine,  completed  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  longest  full  power  run  by  any  type 
of  propulsion  plant—land,  sea,  or  air— 66  days  and 
nights.  A  turbojet  aircraft  engine  was  powered  ex- 
clusively by  heat  from  an  experimental  reactor  for 
the  first  time. 

Under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  given  broad  re- 
sponsibilities for  regulating  the  atomic  energy  in- 
dustry. During  1956  the  Commission  put  into  effect 
8  basic  regulations  dealing  with  the  licensing  of 
nuclear  reactors  and  other  facilities  utilizing 
nuclear  materials,  individuals  responsible  for  oper- 
ating these  facilities,  and  the  possession  and  use  of 
special  nuclear  materials  and  radioisotopes.  The 
Regulations  also  involve  access  to  and  safeguarding 
of  classified  atomic  energy  information,  and  admin- 
istrative rules  of  practice  in  connection  with  the  is- 
suance and  revocation  of  licenses.  A  proposed  regu- 
lation concerning  standards  for  protection  against 
radiation  was  issued  for  comment. 
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The  first  three  conditional  construction  permits 
authorizing  construction  of  large  nuclear  power 
plants  were  issued.  Petitions  to  intervene  and  for 
further  relief  were  filed  in  connection  with  one  or 
these,  the  permit  to  the  Power  Reactor  Develop- 
ment Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  authorizing  con- 
struction but  not  operation  of  a  power  reactor  at 
Laguna  Beach,  Mich.  A  hearing  was  to  be  held. 

In  addition,  licenses  were  issued  for  the  construc- 
tion of  six  research  reactors  and  a  number  of  license 
applications  were  pending.  Over  1,000  permits  for 
access  to  classified  atomic  energy  information  were 
issued  to  individuals  and  representatives  of  a  wide 
variety  of  industries  interested  in  developments  in 
the  atomic  energy  field.  The  number  of  licensed 
users  of  radioisotopes  in  medicine,  industry,  and 
agriculture  expanded  rapidly,  bringing  the  total  to 
over  3,600  users  by  the  end  of  1956.  Radioisotope 
shipments  also  rose  sharply  with  over  100,000  ship- 
ments made  from  the  start  of  the  program  in 
August  1946  through  the  end  of  1956. 

The  insurance  industry  formed  three  syndicates 
to  provide  insurance  protection  on  nuclear  power 
plants  and  equipment  in  excess  of  $50  million  per 
plant  and  to  cover  public  liability  for  injury  result- 
ing from  the  operation  of  such  plants  in  excess  of 
$65  million  per  installation.  Even  though  this  latter 
amount  is  estimated  at  four  times  the  amount 
hitherto  available  to  industry  for  any  one  opera- 
tion, many  representatives  of  the  atomic  energy  in- 
dustry believe'  that  greater  coverage  would  be 
necessary9  since  a  major  accident,  however  remote 
its  possibility,  might  result  in  claims  far  exceeding 
this  level  of  insurance.  The  Commission  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  additional  insurance  against 
liability  of  reactor  operators  and  those  supplying 
materials,  equipment  or  services  for  the  reactor  fa- 
cility and  was  studying  the  potential  damage  that 
might  result  from  such  an  accident. 

A  large  volume  of  technical  information  essential 
to  the  development  of  the  civilian  nuclear  power 
industry  was  declassified  and  authorized  for  publi- 
cation. The  information  relates  to  all  phases  of 
nuclear  power  technology  from  ore  recovery  and 
fabrication  of  fuel  elements  to  the  design  and  oper- 
ation of  plants  for  the  chemical  reprocessing  of  spent 
fuel  elements  from  civilian  reactors.  Technology 
concerning  such  reactors  such  as  the  pressurized 
water  reactor  at  Shippingport,  Penn.,  and  the  expe- 
rimental sodium  reactor  at  Santa  Susana,  Calif., 
was  now  unclassified. 

The  Commission  expanded  its  program  to  assist 
educational  institutions  and  industry  in  training  en- 
gineers, scientists,  and  medical  personnel  with  spe- 
cialized knowledge  and  skills  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy,  The  program  involves:  surveying  the  over- 
all national  needs  for  such  professionally  trained 
persons;  doubling  the  capacity  of  the  International 
School  of  Nuclear  Science  and  Engineering  at  the 
Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Lemont,  111.,  and  the 
Oak  Ridge  School  of  Reactor  Technology;  spon- 
soring institutes  in  nuclear  reactor  technology  for 
college  faculty  members  and  courses  for  high  school 
science  teachers;  and  providing  funds,  materials 
such  as  uranium,  facilities  and  equipment  such  as 
sub-critical  reactors,  and  other  services  to  nonprofit 
institutions. 

A  new  program  for  purchasing  domestic  uranium 
concentrates  for  the  period  1962-66  was  announced 
by  the  Commission.  It  will  provide  a  guaranteed 
market  for  all  domestic  uranium  concentrates,  at  a 
price  of  $8  a  Ib.  for  contained  uranium  oxide 
(UsOs).  Important  uranium  production  statistics 
were  released  which  revealed  that  the  number  of 
tons  of  uranium  concentrate  produced  domestically 
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increased  to  an  estimated  6,000  tons  U3O8  in  the 
year  1956.  This  was  produced  in  12  uranium  ore 
processing  mills,  11  of  them  privately  owned  Eight 
additional  privately  owned  mills  are  scheduled  for 
completion  in  1957  or  early  1958.  United  States  ore 
reserves  were  estimated  at  60  million  tons  of  ore, 
with  an  estimated  average  uranium  content  of  one 
quarter  of  one  percent.  Approximately  two  thirds 
of  this  ore  is  found  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Production  of  special  nuclear  materials  for  de- 
fense purposes  and  the  civilian  power  program 
reached  a  new  high  with  the  completion  of  the 
gaseous  diffusion  plant  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and 
all  other  production  activities  authorized  in  July 
1952.  Major  additions  to  plants  producing  feed  ma- 
terials for  the  production  plants  were  placed  in  op- 
eration. In  addition,  private  industry  will  supply 
5,000  tons  per  year  of  uranium  hexafluoride  (UFfl), 
the  material  used  in  the  Commission's  gaseous  dif- 
fusion plants,  on  a  fixed  price  basis. 

A  major  nuclear  weapons  test  series,  Operation 
Redwing,  was  held  in  the  Pacific  during  the  year. 
The  largest  test  of  the  series  was  of  a  yield  substan- 
tially below  that  of  the  maximum  in  the  1954  test 
series.  Two  shots  in  the  series  were  observed  by 
newsmen  and  representatives  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Administration.  Redwing  gave  important 
information  relating  to  developing  the  means  of  re- 
ducing fallout  from  weapons  firings,  the  develop- 
ment of  weapons  for  defensive  purposes,  and  the 
development  of  new  design  principles  which  will 
lead  to  more  efficient  weapons  that  can  be  more 
effectively  employed. 

A  team  of  scientists  from  the  Los  Alamos  Scien- 
tific Laboratory  discovered  the  neutrino,  a  nuclear 
particle  of  vanishingly  small  mass  and  without  elec- 
trical charge.  The  discovery  of  the  neutrino,  which 
was  extremely  difficult  to  detect,  confirmed  theories 
which  scientists  believe  will  ultimately  lead  to  an 
understanding  of  the  forces  which  hold  together  the 
atomic  nucleus. 

Two  additional  high-energy  particle  accelerators 
will  be  built  and  operated  under  contract  with  the 
Commission,  one  a  6  billion  electron  volt  (Bev) 
machine  to  be  operated  by  Harvard  University  and 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the 
other  a  3  Bev  machine  to  be  operated  by  Princeton 
University  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Research  on  the  controlled  release  of  energy 
from  the  nuclear  fusion  of  heavy  hydrogen  (deu- 
terium) continued  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
use  of  this  energy  as  an  economic  source  of  power. 
Since  deuterium  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  sea 
water,  it  would  be  a  source  of  energy  virtually 
without  limit.  Under  new  procedures,  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  development  of  nuclear  fission  power 
reactors  or  those  capable  of  making  a  significant 
contribution  to  research  and  development  in  the 
controlled  thermonuclear  field  may  obtain  access  to 
classified  information  about  the  Commission  re- 
search in  this  field. 

Construction  work  continued  on  the  Brookhavcn 
Medical  reactor,  the  first  reactor  designed  exclu- 
sively for  medical  research  and  treatment.  The  re- 
actor, a  part  of  the  Medical  Research  Center  at  the 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  will  have  spe- 
cially constructed  portholes  which  will  permit  pow- 
erful beams  of  neutrons  to  pass  from  the  reactor 
into  the  treatment  rooms  where  patients  with  cer- 
tain types  of  brain  tumors  will  be  exposed  to  the 
radiation  for  treatment.  A  48-bed  research  hospital 
adjacent  to  the  reactor  will  make  possible  research 
in  the  use  of  a  number  of  short-lived  radioisotopes 
produced  in  the  reactor  for  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  a  wide  variety  of  diseases. 
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U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  research  con- 
tinued on  the  biological  and  genetic  effects  of  radia- 
tion on  plant  and  animal  life.  The  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  issued  a  report  of  major  significance 
on  the  Biological  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  which 
was  based  in  part  on  this  research.  The  report  con- 
cluded that  the  continuation  of  the  testing  of  high- 
yield  nuclear  weapons  at  the  present  rate  did  not 
constitute  a  major  radiation  risk  to  mankind  and 
that  the  radiation  exposure  an  individual  would  re- 
ceive from  natural  causes  and  X-rays  would  far  ex- 
ceed the  radiation  exposure  resulting  from  nuclear 
weapons  testing. 

The  disposal  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
owned  communities  at  Oak  Ridge,  Term.,  and  Rich- 
land,  Wash.,  authorized  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, continued  with  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  given  responsibility  for  sale  and 
financing. 

Operating  costs  for  the  Commission  program  in- 
creased 25  percent  in  fiscal  year  1956  to  $1,600 
million,  the  largest  percentage  increase  being  an 
increase  of  almost  50  percent  in  the  reactor  devel- 
opment program  bringing  fiscal  year  1956  costs  for 
that  program  up  to  $177  million.  At  the  same  time, 
expenditures  for  plant  and  equipment  decreased 
substantially  from  $843  million  in  the  previous  year 
to  $302  million  in  fiscal  year  1956.  The  Govern- 
ment's investment  in  completed  plant  and  equip- 
ment reached  $6,500  million  by  the  fiscal  year's 
end.  The  two  reactor  installations,  the  Savannah 
River  Plant  in  South  Carolina  and  the  Hanford 
Plant  in  Washington  State  account  for  over  $2,100 
million  of  this  total  and  the  three  gaseous  diffusion 
plants  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  Paducah,  Ky.,  and 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  an  additional  $2,300  million. 
—CHARLES  A.  PERRY 

AUSTRALIA.  A  Federal  Commonwealth  and  au- 
tonomous member  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations,  consisting  of  6  States  and  2  Territories,  to- 
gether with  the  colony  of  Papua  in  New  Guinea, 
the  outlying  island  or  Norfolk  in  the  Pacific,  the 
Ashmore  and  Cartier  Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  an  uninhabited  Antarctic  Territory.  It  admin- 
isters also  a  UN  Trust  Territory  in  New  Guinea 
and  shares  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  New 
Zealand  in  the  UN  Trust  Territory  of  Nauru,  a  phos- 
phate source  in  the  Pacific.  Capital,  Canberra.  The 
Cocos  Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Heard 
Island  in  the  Antarctic  were  added  by  cession  from 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1951. 

Area  and  Population.  Australia  proper  has  a  total 
area  of  2,974,581  square  miles,  40  percent  within 
the  tropics.  Papua,  90,540  square  miles;  Norfolk 
Island,  8,528  acres;  New  Guinea  Trust,  93,000 
square  miles;  Nauru  Trust  5,400  acres.  Population, 
June  30,  1954  census,  8,983,239;  Mar.  31,  1955  es- 
timate, 9,149,477,  excluding  full  blood  aboriginals. 
Distribution,  as  of  Mar.  31,  1955:  New  South 
Wales,  3,480,019;  Victoria,  2,512,146;  Queensland, 
1,327,950;  South  Australia,  814,077;  Western  Aus- 
tralia, 652,786;  Tasmania,  314,477;  Northern  Ter- 
ritory, 16,427;  Australian  Capital  Territory,  31,595. 
Chief  cities  (1954  census):  Canberra  (capital), 
28,277;  Sydney,  1,861,685;  Melbourne,  1,522,930; 
Brisbane,  501,871;  Adelaide,  484,093;  Perth,  348,- 
543;  Hobart,  95,223;  Darwin,  8,047. 

Education  and  Religion.  Elementary  education  is 
free,  compulsory,  and  secular  in  State  schools. 
There  are  denominational  and  nondenominational 
private  schools.  Universities,  with  founding  dates: 
Sydney,  1850;  Melbourne,  1853;  Queensland  (at 
Brisbane),  1909;  Adelaide,  1874;  Western  Australia 
(at  Perth),  1913;  Tasmania  (at  Hobart),  1889; 
National  (at  Canberra),  1948;  Technical  (at  Syd- 
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ney),  1949.  Total  enrolment  in  Australian  universi- 
ties in  1954  was  29,445;  full  and  part-time  teaching 
and  research  staffs  totaled  3,410.  According  to  the 

1954  census,   the   chief   religious    denominations 
were:    Church    of    England,    3,408,850;    Roman 
Catholic,  2,061,986;   Methodist,  977,933;  Presby- 
terian,   869,242;    other   Christian,    715,743;    non- 
Christian,  54,817.  There  is  no  established  church. 

Production.  Australia  is  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  wool,  notably  fine  merino;  the  1955-56' 
clip  was  1,480  million  Ib.  of  greasy  wool,  66  million: 
Ib.  more  than  in  1954-55.  During  the  1955-56  sea- 
son, 4,193,000  bales  were  sold;  the  1956-57  sale- 
was  estimated  at  4,450,100  bales.  Australia  is  also* 
a  big  wheat  producer:  the  official  1955-56  estimate; 
was  188,6  million  bushels  raised  on  an  estimated' 
10,08  million  acres.  Other  rural  commodities  of 
major  significance  are  dairy  products,  barley,  oats,, 
rice,  hay,  vegetables,  eggs,  and  meat.  On  Mar.  31,, 
1955,  livestock  numbers  were:  130,849,000  sheep;; 
4,886,000  dairy  cattle;  10,950,000  beef  cattle;; 
1,297,000  pigs;  and  803,000  horses.  Meat  produc- 
tion (1954-55)  totaled:  beef  and  veal,  714,169' 
tons;  mutton,  233,180  tons;  lamb,  146,674  tons;  and! 
pork,  97,477  tons. 

Emphasis  in  recent  years  on  development  of 
manufactures  has  made  factory  work  the  chief 
source  of  employment,  totaling  1,009,700  persons: 
for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1955.  In  1955  gold  out- 
put totaled  1,049,000  fine  oz.  (1,117,742  fine  oz.  ini 
1954),  black  coal,  19,291,000  tons  ( 19,763,000  tons: 
in  1954),  and  brown  coal,  confined  to  Victoria,, 
10,112,000  tons.  Uranium  ore  is  being  mined  but: 
no  production  figures  were  available.  Smelter  and! 
refinery  production  in  1955  included:  pig  iron,, 
1,794,179  tons;  lead,  187,506  tons;  zinc,  101,090> 
tons;  copper  (blister),  37,439  tons;  tin,  2,004  tons;; 
and  silver,  7,788,332  fine  oz.  Value  of  output  of  alll 
mining  and  quarrying  in  1954  was  £  A149,302,000>. 

Foreign  Trade.  For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1956^, 
imports  were  valued  at  £A821  million  (  EA843.T 
million  in  1954-55)  and  exports  at  £A784.2  mil- 
lion (£A774.2  million  in  1954-55).  The  trade 
deficit  was  £A36.8*  million  compared  with  £A68 
million  the  previous  year.  Among  the  principal  im- 
ports were  motor  vehicles  and  parts,  motive  power 
machinery,  piece  goods,  electrical  machinery,  and 
petroleum.  Wool  remained  the  major  export  com- 
modity and  meat  is  now  second  in  importance  be- 
cause of  conditions  in  the  world  wheat  market.  See 
Events  below. 

Transportation.  There  are  524,478  miles  of  roads; 
on  Jan.  1,  1956,  there  were  1,419,732  passenger 
cars  and  buses  and  665,608  trucks.  Of  27,965  miles 
of  railways,  24,984  belong  to  the  States,  2,144  to 
the  Federal  government,  and  836  miles  are  privately 
owned.  Gauges  vary,  but  a  nationally  integrated 
system  is  projected.  There  is  much  interstate  ship- 
ping by  sea.  Air-transportation  is  a  field  for  both 
government  and  for  private  lines.  At  the  end  of 

1955  the  domestic  route  mileage  (unduplicated) 
equaled  88,000  miles;  international  service  was  pro- 
vided by  9  lines  with  the  principal  international 
airports  at  Sydney  and  Darwin. 

Communications.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  sys- 
tems are  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  post  office* 
as  are  the  technical  aspects  of  radio,  but  broadcast- 
ing is  handled  on  a  mixed  basis  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  private  enterprise.  Telephone  instru- 
ments numbered  1,587  million  on  June  30,  1955. 
Television  will  be  handled  on  a  mixed  basis  when 
introduced.  Overseas  cable  and  wireless  services 
are  owned  by  the  Federal  government. 

National  Income.  A  paper  entitled  National  In- 
come and  Expenditure  is  issued  annually  when  the- 
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Federal  budget  is  presented.  National  income  for 
1955-56  was  £A4,312  million.  , 

Finance.  The  proposed  1956-57  budget  envisaged 
revenues  of  £A1,230  million  and  expenditures  ot 
£A1 121  million.  The  fiscal  year  1955-56  ended 
with  a  surplus  of  £A61.3  million.  During  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1955,  revenues  totaled  £A1,109.6 
million  and  expenditures,  £A1,042.5  million,  leav- 
ing a  surplus  of  £  A67.1  million.  The  public  debt  at 
the  end  of  the  same  period  was  £A2,823.6  million, 
of  which  £  A  2,622.1  million  was  in  Australian  cur- 
rency Since  September  1949  the  Australian  pound 
( £A)  has  been  equal  to  U,S.$2.24 

Government.  The  six  colonies  established  m  Aus- 
tralia between  1788  and  1859  were  organized  under 
a  Federal  system  in  1901.  The  Federal  constitution 
contains  British  and  American  elements.  There  is  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  124  members,  a  Senate 
of  60  members.  The  executive,  headed  by  a  Prime 
Minister,  is  formed  by  the  majority  party  in  the 
House.  Governments  have  a  normal  Me  of  3  years, 
but  can  be  turned  out  sooner  by  a  vote  of  no  conn- 
dence  in  the  House.  Voting  in  elections  is  com- 
pulsory. With  the  exception  of  Queensland  which  is 
unicameral,  State  governments  are  roughly  ^similar 
in  organization  and  practice,  though  terminology 
varies.  T.  .  , 

The  Queen's  representative  rn  Australia  is  tne 
Governor-General,  appointed  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Government  of  Australia.  Each  State 
has  a  governor  of  similar  appointment  and  sigmii- 
cance.  The  United  Kingdom  Government  is  repre- 
sented by  a  High  Commissioner.  The  highest  court 
of  Australia,  holding  power  of  judicial  review  ot 
legislation,  is  called  the  High  Court.  Governor- 
General,  Field  Marshal  Sir  William  Slim;  Prime 
Minister,  Robert  Gordon  Menzies;  Majority  party,  a 
Liberal  and  Country  Party  coalition. 

Events,  I95«.  Economics.  The  pattern  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  Australia  shifted  and  changed  in 
1956  but  did  not  fundamentally  alter.  Reviewing 
the  fiscal  year  June  1955-June  1956  the  Common- 
wealth Bank  (whose  Chairman,. H.  C.  Coombs,  was 
appointed  to  a  second  7-year  term  as  from  Jan.  1, 
1956)  pointed  out  that  while  the  general  business 
situation  continued  good,  the  dominant  problem 
remained  how  to  increase  Australia's  overseas  re- 
serves, particularly  London  funds.  In  other  words, 
the  tendency  to  overiniport  continued  to  be  strong. 

In  his  budget  speech  in  August  the  Common- 
wealth Treasurer  admitted  candidly  that  attempts 
to  solve  this  problem  by  restricting  imports  were 
far  from  satisfactory  (although  further  restrictions 
had  been  announced  on  June  28).  "If  continued 
for  long,"  he  said,  "import  restrictions  at  the  pres- 
ent degree  of  severity  must  be  damaging  to  our 
economy  and  yet,  unless  there  is  a  major  improve- 
ment in  our  export  earnings  or  unless  capital  inflow 
is  much  larger  than  in  recent  times,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  the  position  being  much  alleviated  in  the  im- 
mediate future."  The  problem  was  not  made  easier 
in  1956  by  the  fact  that  the  terms  of  trade  worsened. 
Prices  for  exports  were  slightly  down,  for  imports 
slightly  up.  The  rural  economy,  source  of  most  ex- 
ports, suffered  a  6-percent  decline  in  income,  and 
&om  a  high  of  24  percent  of  the  national  income  in 
1950-51,  it  had  declined  to  10  percent  in  1955-56, 
even  as  production  was  rising  steadily.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  was  that  it  was 
time  for  the  manufacturing  industries  to  get  into 
tie  export  trade  in  a  bigger  way. 

Since  the  concentration  of  attention  was  on  ex- 
ternal trade,  a  most  important  development  was 
the  negotiation  of  a  new  trade  agreement  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  terms  of  which  were  an- 
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nounced  on  November  13.  This  accord,  to  be  put 
into  formal  shape  early  in  1957,  was  negotiated  be- 
ginning in  June  and  was  the  product  of  toe  eitorts 
of  John  McEwen,  Minister  for  Trade,  and  the  Per- 
manent Secretary  of  the  Ministry,  John  G.  Craw- 
ford. The  new  agreement  was  presented  as  essen- 
tially a  revision  of  the  Ottawa  Agreement  ot  lUcW, 
forced  by  the  fact  that  "Allowing  for  price  changes 
Australian  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were 
nearly  100  percent  higher  postwar  than  prewar, 
whilst  our  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were 
down  by  nearly  20  percent." 

The  objectives  were  to  protect  Australia  s  existing 
trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure of  costs  of  production  in  Australia  in  the  hope 
of  improving  export  income,  and  to  gain  room  for 
trade  negotiations  with  other  countries.  A  review 
of  the  technical  details  revealed  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  broad  objectives  have  been  met,  but  it  will 
take  some  time  for  the  full  benefit  of  the  changes 
to  become  apparent. 

Notice  of  Australia's  anxiety  about  the  course  ot 
international  trade  was  given  by  Mr.  McEwen  s 
frequent  return  during  the  year  to  the  problems 
created  by  the  actions  of  the  United  States  in  dis- 
posing of  its  surpluses.  This  action  called  attention 
to  the  facts  that  many  of  Australia's  basic  exports 
(the  notable  exception  being  wool)  are  competi- 
tive with  American  farm  exports  and  that  in  cur- 
rent commercial  terms,  the  market  for  farm  prod- 
ucts is  not  too  flexible.  Hence,  the  satisfaction  taken 
in  bolstering  Australia's  position  as  an  exporter  of 
agricultural  produce  to  Britain.  Emphasis  was  par- 
ticularly given  to  a  strengthening  of  Australia's 
position  as  a  supplier  of  wheat. 

But  the  Australian  problem  could  not  be  viewed 
as  a  simple  one  of  external  policy.  It  was  a  prob- 
lem of  internal  policy  as  well.  As  this  was  clearly 
perceived,  the  focus  of  debate  was  on  the  question 
of  the  appropriate  rate  of  development.  A  con- 
siderable body  of  opinion— so  formidable  that  Sir 
Arthur  Fadden  attempted  to  reply  to  it  in  his  budget 
speech— held  that  die  pace  had  been  too  rapid  in 
recent  years.  The  immigration  policy  was  widely 
criticized  as  injecting  too  many  newcomers  into 
the  economy,  thus  obligating  the  devotion  of  enor- 
mous resources  to  their  absorption.  The  country  was 
nevertheless  deeply  devoted  to  rapid  development, 
which  had  become  an  article  of  faith. 

The  evidence  was  mountainous  that  the  develop- 
ment programs,  public  and  private,  accompanied  as 
they  were  by  a  belief  that  die  standard  of  personal 
consumption  must  also  steadily  rise,  was  Keeping 
up  a  terrific  pressure  on  domestic  resources  and  on 
capital  assistance  from  abroad.  The  problem  was 
one  of  keeping  domestic  inflation  within  tolerable 
bounds. 

On  March  14  the  Government  introduced  a  series 
of  measures  designed  to  increase  taxation  and  rev- 
enue and  thus  moderate  inflationary  pressures.  In- 
cluded were  increases  in  the  sales  tax,  the  gasoline 
tax,  excise  duties,  company  taxation,  and  bank 
overdraft  rates.  As  of  April  1  new  rules  governing 
interest  rates  were  put  into  effect.  The  maximum 
rate  was  set  at  6  percent,  but  the  average  rate  on 
loans  was  not  to  exceed  5.5  percent.  Rates  below 
5.5  percent  were  to  apply  to  industries  making  a 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  while  rates  above  that  level 
were  to  be  applied  to  financing  consumer  expendi- 
ture. In  late  May  a  white  paper  entitled  Australia 
1956:  An  Economic  Survey  was  released;  it  was 
essentially  a  careful  statement  of  the  Australian 
predicament. 

The  outstanding  omission  was  any  discussion  of 
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the  wage-price  problem.  On  May  25  after  hearings 
begun  in  February  the  Federal  Arbitration  Court 
increased  its  basic  wage  by  10  shillings  a  week  for 
men  and  7  shillings  6  pence  for  women.  Federal 
and  State  authorities  conferred  on  wages  and 
prices  at  a  conference  ending  August  17,  but  ar- 
rived at  no  conclusion.  They  had  considered  pro- 
posals to  abandon  separate  court-fixed  basic  wages 
in  each  State  and  rely  on  a  single  Federal  court  and 
to  introduce  a  uniform  price-fixing  policy  for  the 
whole  of  Australia.  In  the  budget,  introduced  on 
August  30,  the  Commonwealth  Treasurer  made  few 
changes,  and  purely  technical  adjustments  in  tax- 
ation. His  emphasis  was  on  moderating  inflationary 
pressures  and  he  directed  particular  attention  to  the 
situation  with  regard  to  costs  and  prices,  saying  "It 
may  well  be,  indeed,  that  we  are  only  now  reach- 
ing the  most  difficult  stage  in  the  long  struggle  to 
control  inflation/* 

On  October  17  the  State  of  Victoria  abolished  the 
quarterly  cost-of-living  adjustment  in  the  basic 
wage,  thus  leaving  only  New  South  Wales  to  follow 
this  practice.  Reviewing  the  whole  situation  on 
November  13  Mr.  Menzies  said  the  Government's 
stabilization  policy  had  worked  except  with  regard 
to  the  cost  of  living  (which  continued  to  mount 
steadily).  He  specifically  mentioned  the  improve- 
ment (within  the  constrictions)  of  overseas  re- 
serves; and  he  said  that  currency  devaluation  was 
now  definitely  ruled  out.  In  addition,  he  announced 
another  conference  with  the  State  authorities  on 
the  wage-price  problem.  On  December  10  rates  on 
savings  bank  deposits  were  raised  to  3.5  percent  for 
24-month  deposits,  while  for  shorter  terms  the 
rates  remained  at  2.75  percent  for  12  months,  2.5 
percent  for  6  months  and  2.25  percent  for  3  months, 
with  the  intention  of  stepping  up  the  rate  of  long- 
term  saving. 

In  discussing  the  balance-pf-payments  problem, 
all  authorities  directed  attention  to  the  role  played 
by  incoming  capital  investment  in  easing  the  im- 
pact of^  excesses  of  commodity  imports  and  the 
cost  of  "invisibles"  like  freight  charges.  But  as  the 
Commonwealth  Treasurer  pointed  out,  incoming 
capital  investment  was  not  sufficient  to  cancel  out 
the  deficit— and  was  never  likely  to  be— and  was  a 
variable  whose  magnitude  from  year  to  year  was 
impossible  to  predict.  In  1955-56,  according  to  the 
Commonwealth  Bank,  the  inflow  of  private  capital 
was  approximately  £  A115  million— more  than  in  the 
previous  year— and  every  sign  pointed  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  high  level  of  flow.  Moreover,  the 
Australian  government  continued  to  borrow  over- 
seas. In  1956,  for  example,  in  June  it  made  a  public 
offering  of  $25  million  in  15-year  bonds  in  New 
York  through  Morgan  Stanley  &  Co.,  of  which  $18 
million  was  for  refinancing  and  the  balance  for 
capital  goods.  In  November  it  borrowed  $27  mil- 
lion in  New  York  to  enable  the  government  airline 
to  buy  jet  and  propeller-driven  aircraft.  And  in 
December  it  borrowed  $50  million  from  the  Inter- 
national Bank  to  finance  capital  goods  purchases, 
bringing  its  total  borrowings  from  the  Bank  to 
$317  730,000.  In  his  budget  speech  Sir  Arthur 
Fadden  announced  that  borrowings  in  various  for- 
eign markets  were  under  active  consideration.  ( Aus- 
tralia is  now  paying  $301,5  million  in  interest 
annually,  of  which  84  percent  is  paid  to  domestic 
bondholders,  $28,500,000  going  to  London,  and 
$16,875,000  to  the  United  States.) 

Politics.  The  political  scene  appeared  quieter  in 
1956  than  for  the  last  few  years,  although  there 
were  indications  that  the  contention  within  the 
Labour  Party  had  not  ended.  As  the  year  opened 
the  election  of  December  10,  1955  was  still  being 
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digested.  When  the  Senate  vote  was  tallied,  the 
Government  had  30  seats,  Labour  28,  and  the  anti- 
Communist  labour  group  2,  only  1  of  which  was 
newly  elected,  the  other  being  a  holdover.  Since 
the  so-called  anti-Communist  labour  group  lost  all 
the  seats  it  had  had  in  the  House,  where  the 
new  division  was  75  Government  members  and  47 
Labour,  it  had  in  effect  elected  one  person  to  office 
at  the  cost  of  handicapping  the  Labour  Party  in 
its  bid  for  power.  It  apparently  took  away  just 
enough  votes  to  insure  Labour's  defeat. 

While  valiant  efforts  were  made  during  1956  to 
keep  the  anti-Communist  group  alive  by  forming 
a  national  organization,  which,  however,  had  no 
representation  from  New  South  Wales  and  Queens- 
land, the  weight  of  the  evidence  seemed  to  show 
that  it  was  a  receding  force  in  politics. 

Mr.  Menzies  was  automatically  reelected  to  the 
leadership  of  the  dominant  Liberal  Party  and  Sir 
Arthur  Fadden  to  the  leadership  of  its  ally,  the 
Country  Party.  Harold  Holt  was  later  elected  deputy 
leader  of  the  Liberals.  There  was  discussion  of  what 
would  happen  should  Mr.  Menzies  retire.  One  sug- 
gestion was  that  Mr.  McEwen,  the  Country  Party 
Minister  for  Trade  would  leave  that  group,  thus  per- 
haps dealing  it  a  death  blow,  join  the  Liberals, 
and  succeed  Mr.  Menzies  as  leader.  If  there  was 
any  truth  to  this  rumor,  it  had  not  been  proved  by 
the  year's  end. 

It  was  clear,  nevertheless,  that  the  succession 
question  was  never  far  from  the  thoughts  of  Gov- 
ernment members.  Dr.  Evatt  faced  opposition  when 
the  leadership  of  the  Labour  Party  was  put  to  a 
vote,  but  any  hope  that  the  troubles  within  the 
party  had  weakened  his  position  was  disappointed, 
for  he  was  elected  over  his  opponent  Alan  Fraser 
by  a  vote  of  58  to  20.  His  deputy,  Arthur  A.  Calwell, 
faced  two  opponents,  but  the  final  vote  was  Calwell 
42,  Edward  Ward  20,  Leslie  Haylen  14.  This  left 
the  Labour  leadership  in  the  same  hands  as  before 
the  election.  No  alternative  leadership  of  com- 
parable stature  was  in  sight. 

Prime  Minister  Menzies*  new  cabinet  was  de- 
signed to  strengthen  his  government  by  making  6 
backbenchers  Ministers,  although  none  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Cabinet.  Adoption  of  the  United 
Kingdom  scheme  of  dividing  the  ministries  into 
those  included  in  the  Cabinet  and  those  not,  made 
this  possible. 

The  Cabinet  officers  were:  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Menzies;  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Treasurer, 
Sir  Arthur  Fadden;  Vice  President  of  the  Executive 
Council  and  Minister  for  Defence  Production,  Sir 
Eric  Harrison;  Minister  for  Labour  and  National 
Service,  and  for  Immigration,  Harold  Holt;  Min- 
ister for  Trade,  John  McEwen;  Minister  for  External 
Affairs,  Richard  Casey;  Minister  for  Defence,  Sir 
Philip  McBride;  Leader  in  the  Senate  and  Minister 
for  the  Navy,  Sen.  Neil  O'Sullivan;  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Sen.  John  Spicer;  Minister  for  National  De- 
velopment, Sen.  W.  H.  Spooner;  Minister  for  Air 
and  Civil  Aviation,  Athol  G.  Townley;  and  Min- 
ister for  Territories,  Paul  Hasluck. 

In  October  this  Cabinet  was  reshuffled  because 
of  the  appointment  of  Sir  Eric  Harrison  as  High 
Commissioner  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  succession 
to  Sir  Thomas  White,  resigned,  and  of  Sen.  Spicer 
to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Industrial  Court  in 
succession  to  Sir  Raymond  Kelly,  deceased.  The 
reshuffle  brought  some  new  blood  into  the  Cabinet. 

The  political  prognosis  was  that  the  Liberal- 
Country  Party  Government  was  securely  in  power 
for  a  full  term,  or  until  the  end  of  1958.  This  was 
based  upon  the  probability  that  no  legislation  di- 
visive enough  to  drive  Government  supporters 
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across  the  floor  was  likely.  This  did  not  mean  that 
Labour  was  not  going  to  oppose.  It  did,  in  fact, 
oppose  the  Government's  position  on  the  Suez  affair 
(roughly  agreeing  with  the  British  Labour  Party); 
it  tried  to  put  an  end  to  the  testing  of  atomic  weap- 
ons in  Australia;  and  it  was  consistently  critical  of 
economic  policy.  But  on  none  of  these  questions 
could  it  hope  to  disturb  the  Government's  majority. 
Even  in  the  Senate  it  was  unlikely  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  decisively  challenged.  Only  the 
effluxion  of  time  appeared  likely  to  bring  elections 
around  again. 

Yet  the  country  appeared  to  be  far  less  quiet 
politically  than  the  situation  would  seem  superfi- 
cially to  indicate.  Not  only  had  the  popular  vote  in 
the  election  of  1955  reflected  that  uneasiness,  but 
during  1956  5  states  held  elections  and  4  of  them 
( New  South  Wales,  Western  Australia,  Queensland 
and  Tasmania)  returned  Labour  governments  to 
office.  The  two  states  with  governments  of  essen- 
tially the  same  complexion  as  the  Commonwealth 
were  South  Australia  and  Victoria,  of  which  only 
the  former  was  tested  at  the  polls  in  1956. 

Foreign  Policy.  Australia  figured  more  conspicu- 
ously in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  during  1956 
than  in  previous  years,  largely  because  of  the  role 
played  by  Prime  Minister  Menzies  in  the  affair  of 
Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal. 

Mr.  Menzies  was  in  Washington  on  his  way  home 
from  the  1956  Prime  Ministers  Conference  when 
the  Suez  question  began  to  move  toward  an  acute 
stage. 

The  Conference  had  apparently  gone  very  well— 
the  final  communique  was  no  more  communicative 
than  usual  but  breathed  a  spirit  of  fellowship  and 
goodwill—but  Mr.  Menzies  had  indicated  his  per- 
sonal disquiet  about  the  loosening  of  ties  in  the 
Commonwealth,  or,  conversely,  the  tendency  to  put 
national  interests  before  common  interests  in  two 
distinguished  articles  in  the  London  Times  (June 
11  and  12, 1956).  He  concluded,  "I  for  one  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  when  .  .  .  we  must  give 
ourselves  furiously  to  think  about  where  we  are 
going  and  what  road  or  roads  we  should  take.  Un- 
less we  are  conscious  of  our  mutual  problems,  and 
constantly  working  on  them,  we  will,  as  they 
emerge,  have  little  more  to  contribute  to  their 
solution  than  a  vague  and  wistful  sentiment/' 

As  if  to  test  Menzies'  point,  came  Suez.  As  a 
distinguished  elder  statesman  of  the  Common- 
wealth, Mr.  Menzies,  returning  to  London,  was  ap- 
pointed to  lead  a  mission  to  Egypt  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  peaceful  settlement.  The  result  was 
negative.  On  September  25,  after  his  return  to 
Australia,  Mr.  Menzies,  addressing  the  Australian 
parliament,  said,  "We  must  avoid  the  use  of  force 
if  we  can,  but  we  should  not  contract  ourselves  out 
of  its  use  whatever  the  facts  or  circumstances  may 
be.  We  are  to  seek  peace  at  all  times,  but  we  are 
not  bound  to  carry  that  search  so  far  that  we  stand 
helpless  before  unlawful  actions.  .  .  .  The  central 
fact  in  this  unhappy  business  is  that  unless  Egyp- 
tian action  is  frustrated  and  the  international  status 
of  the  Canal  assured,  a  score  of  nations  great  and 
small  will  have  put  their  fortunes  in  pawn." 

When  Britain,  together  with  France  and  at  the 
same  time  as  Israel,  struck  with  force  to  occupy 
the  Canal  Zone,  Australia  supported  her.  When  the 
United  Nations  condemned  this  use  of  force,  Aus- 
tralia voted  with  Britain,  although  other  Common- 
wealth members  either  voted  against  her  or  ab- 
stained. Canada  and  India  did  not  support  Britain. 
The  situation  was  oddly  reminiscent  of  the  Chanak 
incident  of  1922,  also  an  episode  in  Middle  Eastern 
politics,  when  Australia  and  New  Zealand  followed 
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Lloyd  George's  leadership,  while  Canada  held  back. 
The  very  kind  of  challenge  that  Mr.  Menzies  had 
probably  been  thinking  of  when  he  wrote  his 
articles  for  The  Times  had  come  to  pass. 

Disunity  had  been  dramatically  revealed  and  the 
question  arose  of  the  "meaning"  of  the  Common- 
wealth, but  whether  by  reason  of  differing  national 
interests  or  differing  methods  of  defending  them 
was  not  at  all  clear.  Australia  has  an  interest  in 
Suez  comparable  to  Britain's  and  far  greater  than 
Canada's  (although  very  much  like  India's),  but 
did  that  interest  require  support  of  the  United 
Kingdom's  action  to  demonstrate  Commonwealth 
unity?  Labour,  interestingly  enough,  said  "No." 
Did  the  episode  demonstrate  that  the  Common- 
wealth was  basically  only  the  United  Kingdom, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand?  Time  was  likely  to 
turn  up  a  negative  answer  to  this  question. 

Once  the  step  in  support  of  Britain  had  been 
taken,  the  Australian  aim  was  to  prevent  the  wound 
to  Anglo-American  friendship  from  being  any 
worse  than  it  obviously  was  at  the  moment  of 
America's  adverse  judgment.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  subsequent  meeting  of  the  UN  General  Assem- 
bly, Mr.  Casey,  as  leader  of  the  Australian  delega- 
tion, devoted  himself  assiduously  to  attempting  to 
bring  about  a  renewal  of  rapport  between  London 
and  Washington  at  a  time  when  the  coolness 
between  them  was  at  its  lowest  point. 

The  position  taken  brought  into  prominence  the 
other  side  of  the  coin  Australia  is  perpetually  flip- 
ping: on  the  one  side,  keep  close  to  Britain,  on  the 
other,  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  United  States 
and  help  maintain  friendly  relations  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Obviously 
this  coin  is  only  sound  when  the  United  States  and 
Britain  are  in  essential  agreement  or  at  worse  in 
amicable  disagreement  (as  over  recognizing  Com- 
munist China);  it  suffers  more  or  less  from  clipping 
when  they  radically  and  with  irritation  disagree. 
Mr.  Casey's  efforts  had  their  reward  when  President 
Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Dulles  made  placatory  noises 
and  it  was  predicted  that  shortly  all  would  be  well 
with  the  alliance. 

Australia's  position  in  the  Pacific  and  Asia  is 
closely  bound  up  with  that  of  the  United  States 
through  both  ANZUS  and  SEATO.  These  treaty 
organizations  continued  actively  to  function  dur- 
ing 1956,  with  Australia  participating  conspicuously 
in  all  the  meetings  and  sending  naval  vessels  to 
SEATO  exercises  off  Malaya.  In  the  1956-57  budget 
Australia  provided  £A250,000  to  support  defence 
programs  of  SEATO  countries.  Security  plans  under 
ANZUS  were  announced  in  January  to  be  fully  de- 
veloped. Similarly  Australia  continued  to  plav  a 
strategically  important  role  in  the  Colombo  Plan, 
for  which  £A4.7  million  was  appropriated  for 
1956-57. 

With  regard  to  defence,  a  review  of  the  entire 
Australia  system  was  announced,  but  just  what  this 
might  involve  never  clearly  emerged.  In  the  budget, 
expenditure  remained  at  the  level  of  the  previous 
year,  £A190  million.  The  Treasurer  said  that  this 
covered  the  maintenance  of  the  Forces  and  their 
material  requirements  ...  in  the  field  of  defence 
research  and  development,  the  major  item  of  ex- 
penditure is  the  joint  United  Kingdom-Australian 
Long  Range  Weapons  Project." 

Britain  and  Australia  are  engaged  in  developing 
atomic  weapons  and  rockets  of  various  kinds  at  two 
sites  in  South  Australia— Woorner a  which  had  cost 
Australia  $124  million  to  June  30,  1956,  and  Mar- 
alinga  still  in  the  early  stages  of  development— 
with  occasional  use  of  the  Monte  Bello  Islands  off 
the  West  Australian  coast  in  the  Indian  Ocean  for 
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atomic  explosions.  In  this  connection  it  is  im- 
portant that  Australia,  in  addition  to  having  space 
for  such  activities,  is  a  major  producer  of  uranium 
and  is  developing  a  large  corps  of  scientists  in  the 
relevant  areas  of  knowledge,  not  only  in  her  -uni- 
versities but  in  the  Scientific  and  Industrial  Re- 
search Organization  and  under  the  growing  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Both  governmental  and  private 
research  are  expanding  rapidly. 

Miscellany.  Plantings  of  olive  trees  designed  to 
make  Australia  self-sufficient  in  olive  oil  are  going 
forward,  especially  in  the  Victorian  district  of  the 
Wimmera.  A  record  average  wheat  yield  per  acre 
of  19.4  bushels  was  achieved  in  1955-56.  It  was 
stated  that  American  direct  investment  in  Australia 
had  risen  from  $161  million  in  1949  to  $400  million 
in  1956,  of  which  $195  million  was  in  manufactur- 
ing, $21  million  in  trade,  and  $20  million  in  mining 
and  smelting.  A  very  large  deposit  of  bauxite  was 
proved  in  northern  Queensland. 

The  internal  transport  problem  was  given  a  great 
deal  of  attention  in  1956,  but  no  concrete  plans 
were  announced.  Road  transport  was  discussed  on 
the  basis  of  a  national  system  outlined  by  the  Aus- 
tralian Automobile  Association.  A  scheme  for  a  rail- 
way line  of  4  ft.  8/2  in.  gauge  from  Melbourne  to  Al- 
bury,  N.S.W.  (about  200  miles)  was  projected  by  a 
parliamentary  committee.  This  would  mean  that 
Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Brisbane  would  be  linked 
by  a  single  gauge  for  passenger  service  at  least. 

Australia  took  immense  pride  in  her  success  as  a 
host  nation  for  the  Olympic  games,  her  13  gold 
medals,  and  her  third  place  in  the  unofficial  scor- 
ing. — C.  HAKTLEY  GRATTAN 
AUSTRALIAN  LITERATURE.  Australian  publishing 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  a  notably  lively 
phase  during  1956  as  far  as  new  books  are  con- 
cerned, but  the  reprinting  of  established  works  was 
more  lively  than  usual. 

Perhaps  the  most  promising  new  work  of  history 
was  Brian  Fitzpatrick's  The  Australian  Common- 
wealth 1905-1955.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  views  are  al- 
ways emphatic  and  often  controversial.  A  distin- 
guished biographical  study  was  Alexandra  Hasluck's 
Portrait  with  Background,  a  life  of  Georgiana  Malloy 
in  Western  Australia. 

George  Mackaness  gathered  his  articles  on  col- 
lecting Australiana  into  a  limited-edition  volume, 
The  Art  of  Book-Collecting  in  Australia,  and  he 
began  the  publication  of  records  of  the  goldrush 
period  with  Australian  Gold  Discovery  Monographs, 
numbers  1  and  2. 

The  revised  and  extended  edition  of  Morris 
Miller's  standard  two  volume  bibliography  of  Aus- 
tralian literature  appeared.  Hugh  Anderson  com- 
piled an  annotated  bibliography  and  check  list  of 
the  late  poet  Shaw  Neilson. 

Judith  Wright  brought  out  a  new  volume  of  her 
own  verse,  Two  Fires,  and  served  as  editor  of  a 
distinguished  critical  anthology,  A  Book  of  Aus- 
tralian Verse.  A  collection  of  the  late  Miles  Frank- 
lin's critical  papers  was  published  under  the  strik- 
ing title,  Laughter  Not  for  a  Cage.  Probably  the 
most  important  novels  of  the  year  were  Brent  of 
Bin  Bins  Gentlemen  of  Gijang  Gyang  and  Kylie 
Tennant's  The  Honey  Flow. 

On  public  affairs  in  their  economic  aspects  special 
attention  should  be  directed  to  two  books  on  the 
wheat  industry,  The  Wheat  Industry  by  Callaghan 
and  Willington,  and  The  Australian  Wheat-Growing 
Industry  1788-1948.  D.  F.  Nicholson's  Australia's 
Trade  Relations  was  a  detailed  study  of  trade  policy 
as  expressed  in  formal  governmental  agreements. 
Tangled  Skeins  by  F.  E.  Hitchins  is  an  historical 
account  of  woolmarketing  in  all  its  aspects.  And 
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Australia's  Transport  Crisis  is  a  symposium  on  an 
acute  domestic  problem. 

Public  affairs  in  their  political  aspect  were  dealt 
with  in  J.  D.  Legge's  Australian  Colonial  Policy, 
the  symposium  on  New  States  in  Australia  and 
autobiographically  by  J.  T.  Lang  in  I  Remember, 
an  account  of  a  demagogic  career. 

Professor  E.  W.  Titterton's  Facing  the  Atomic 
Future  added  an  Australian  voice  to  the  world 
chorus  on  this  tonir 

Arnold  Toynbee's  Australian  Dyason  lectures 
were  printed  in  the  periodical,  The  Australian  Out- 
look, for  September  1956. 

— C.  HARTLEY  GRATTAN 

AUSTRIA.  A  republic  of  central  Europe,  occupied 
and  annexed  by  Germany  in  March  1938,  liberated 
by  Allied  armies  in  April  1945,  subjected  to  four- 
power  occupation  during  the  ensuing  decade,  and 
evacuated  and  restored  to  sovereignty  as  a  neutral 
state  by  the  treaty  of  May  15,  1955. 

Area  and  Population.  Austria  comprises  32,388 
square  miles  with  a  population  estimated  in  1955 
as  6,974,000.  Chief  cities  (1951  census):  Vienna, 
1,766,102;  Graz,  226,453;  Linz,  184,685;  Salzburg, 
102,927;  Innsbruck,  95,055. 

Religion  and  Education.  In  1951  Roman  Catholics 
numbered  6,170,084  and  Protestants  429,493.  In 
1953-54  there  were  5,301  elementary  schools  with 
37,024  teachers  and  828,141  pupils;  171  secondary 
schools  with  73,020  pupils;  sundry  commercial 
and  technical  schools;  and  three  universities:  Vi- 
enna with  796  teachers  and  6,141  students;  Graz 
with  295  teachers  and  1,923  students;  and  Inns- 
bruck with  278  teachers  and  2,603  students. 

Production.  Austria  continued  to  enjoy  prosperity 
during  1956,  with  prospects  clouded  at  year's  end 
by  the  influx  of  Hungarian  refugees  and  by  the 
economic  malaise  of  all  of  Western  Europe  caused 
by  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal.  With  the  levels 
of  1953  taken  as  100,  the  indices  of  economic 
activity  by  June  1956,  were  as  follows:  non-agricul- 
tural employment,  116;  industrial  production,  146; 
retail  trade,  125;  imports,  245;  exports,  159;  whole- 
sale prices,  112  (August);  and  cost  of  living,  107 
(July) 

Total  agricultural  production,  in  which  the  larg- 
est items  were  potatoes,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  beet  sugar, 
wine,  meat,  and  dairy  products,  supplied  85  per- 
cent of  the  needs  of  the  country.  By  mid-year  of 
1956  monthly  production  of  key  commodities,  in 
thousands  of  metric  tons,  had  attained  the  following 
levels:  coal,  14.3;  oil,  282;  iron  ore,  299;  and  steel, 
177.  Unemployed  numbered  223,200  in  February 
1956,  and  72,900  in  June.  Monthly  output  of  elec- 
tric power  in  millions  of  kwh  rose  from  609  in  Jan- 
uary 1955,  to  881  in  July  1956.  Monthly  imports 
in  July  1956,  were  valued  at  2,392  million  schillings 
and  exports  at  1,869  million  schillings. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  At  latest  count 
Austria  had  6,005  km  of  state  railroads,  86,000  km 
of  roads,  74,504  passenger  cars,  48,548  trucks, 
3,691  busses,  and  458,000  telephones. 

Defense.  The  original  draft  treaty  authorized  an 
armv  of  53,000.  The  treaty  as  signed  on  May  15, 
1955,  imposed  no  limitation  on  the  size  of  the  armed 
forces  but  forbade  atomic  weapons  and  other  of- 
fensive arms.  The  Cabinet  in  July  1955,  decided  to 
establish  a  national  army  based  on  conscription  of 
youths  between  18  and  21  years  of  age  for  nine 
months'  service.  Bv  spring  of  1956,  however,  the 
new  army  consisted  of  only  6,000  Frontier  Guards 
and  seemed  unlikely  to  total  more  than  30,000  by 
the  end  of  1957. 

Finance.  The  schilling  continued  to  be  valued  at 
26.08  to  the  dollar.  As  in  previous  years,  the  State 
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budget  provided  for  about  20,000  million  schillings 
of  revenues  and  a  comparable  sum  for  expenditures. 
Total  money  supply  in  June  1956  was  estimated 
at  28,550  million  schillings,  of  which  deposit  money 
amounted  to  14,940  million  schillings. 

Government.  Under  the  Constitution  of  1927 
Austria  is  a  federation  of  provinces.  The  President, 
elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  six-year  term.,  appoints 
the  Chancellor  and  Cabinet  Ministers,  convenes 
and  closes  sessions  of  the  National  Assembly,  and 
issues  emergency  decrees.  Chancellor  and  Cabinet 
are  responsible  to  Parliament,  comprising  the  Na- 
tionalrat  of  165  members  popularly  elected  for 
four-year  terms  by  proportional  representation,  and 
the  Bundesrat  of  50  members  chosen  by  provincial 
legislatures  in  proportion  to  population.  President 
Theodore  Koerner  and  the  Cabinet  coalition  of  the 
Peoples'  Party  (Volkspartei)  and  the  Social  Demo- 
crats remained  in  office  during  1956. 

Events,  1956.  "Happy  is  the  land,"  wrote  Marcus 
Aurelius,  "whose  annals  are  brief."  With  the  at- 
tainment in  1955  (see  THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR  BOOK,  EVENTS  OF  1955,  p.  43)  of  a  treaty 
ending  the  occupation  and  restoring  the  sovereignty 
of  a  neutralized  Austria,  the  people  of  the  Republik 
Oesterreich  in  1956  were  happily  spared  the  trage- 
dies of  their  Magyar  neighbors  as  well  as  the  prob- 
lems and  paradoxes  of  their  Czech,  German,  and 
Italian  neighbors.  They  attained  in  truth  some  sem- 
blance of  the  uneventful  serenity  of  their  Swiss 
neighbors. 

Among  political  figures  of  the  past,  Prince  Ernest 
Riidiger  von  Starhemberg,  leader  of  the  Fascist 
Heimwehr,  who  helped  to  establish  the  dictatorship 
of  Dollfuss  in  1934  and  became  Vice  Chancellor 
and  Minister  of  Security  under  Chancellor  Kurt 
Schuschnigg,  died  of  a  heart  attack,  at  the  age  of 
56,  on  March  15.  Schuschnigg,  ousted  by  the  Nazis 
in  1938  and  long  in  exile,  became  a  United  States 
citizen  in  December.  Wilhelrn  Mildas,  ex-President 
who  vainly  sought  to  resist  the  Anschluss,  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  20,  aged  83.  Two  of  his  daughters 
were  nuns.  Of  his  seven  sons,  three  died  in  World 
War  II  and  three  became  priests. 

Between  East  and  West.  Such  problems  of  policy- 
making  as  were  posed  to  Austria's  rulers  auring 
1956  were  products  of  the  long-standing  coalition 
of  the  clerical  Volkspartei  and  the  ostensibly  Marx- 
ist (but  rigorously  anti-Communist)  Social  Demo- 
crats—and of  Viennese  determination  to  maintain 
neutrality  and  avoid  any  commitments  to  either 
side  in  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  the  Cold  War. 

In  January  Chancellor  Julius  Raab  (Volkspartei) 
and  Karl  Waldbrunner,  Socialist  Minister  of  Trans- 
port and  State  Enterprises,  found  themselves  at 
odds  in  dealing  with  Western  companies  interested 
in  the  Austrian  oilfields  and  airlines.  At  the  same 
time  the  Cabinet  was  troubled  by  violations  of 
Austrian  territory  by  United  States  jets  from  Ger- 
many, propaganda  balloons  launched  by  Radio 
Free  Europe,  and  Communist  planes  from  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Hungary.  On  February  4  the  Cabinet 
ordered  the  Communist-dominated  World  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions  to  close  its  headquarters  in 
Vienna. 

A  week  later  Socialist  leaders  declared  their  in- 
tention to  call  for  spring  elections  unless  the 
Peoples'  Party  should  agree  to  Austrian  member- 
ship in  the  Council  of  Europe,  to  socialization  of 
the  oil  and  aviation  industries,  and  to  exclusion  of 
Anglo-American  interests  in  their  development.  On 
February  21  the  Cabinet  agreed  that  Austria  should 
join  the  Council  of  Europe.  "We  are  a  militarily 
neutral  State,"  said  Foreign  Minister  Leopold  Figl, 
but  there  is  no  neutrality  of  spirit  for  us  and 
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therefore  no  'neutralism/"  But  with  other  issues 
unresolved,  the  Ministers  announced  on  February 
28  that  new  elections  would  be  held  on  May  13. 

To  the  Polls.  On  the  appointed  day  Austria's  voters 
cast  their  ballots.  The  lack  of  any  "burning  issues" 
made  for  apathy.  Socialists  favored  more,  and  the 
Peoples'  Party  less,  collectivization  or  nationaliza- 
tion, but  the  difference  was  one  of  emphasis  rather 
than  of  principle.  The  Communist  Party  was  insig- 
nificant. Fanaticism  happily  played  no  role  in  the 
campaign.  Among  the  4  million  voters,  no  major 
deviations  from  previous  preferences  were  observ- 
able. The  ultra-right  Independents,  who  won  14 
seats  in  1953,  were  reduced  to  5.  The  Communists 
were  reduced  from  4  to  3.  The  Peoples*  Party 
(with  74  seats  in  1953)  won  80.  The  Socialists 
(with  73  in  1953)  won  75.  Stolid,  conservative,  64- 
year-old  Julius  Raab  thus  won  a  victory  of  sorts 
and  put  together  a  new  Cabinet,  little  changed 
from  the  old  and  sworn  in  on  June  29. 

It  was  composed  as  follows:  Chancellor— Julius 
Raab;  Vice  Chancellor— Adolf  Schaerf;  Foreign 
Affairs— Leopold  Figl;  Interior— Oskar  Helmer;  Edu- 
cation— Heinrich  Drimmel;  Justice— Otto  Tschadek; 
Finance— Reinhard  T.  Kamitz;  Trade  and  Recon- 
struction—Dr.  Udo  Illig;  Agriculture— Franz 
Thomas;  Electricity  Industry— Karl  Waldbrunner; 
Social  Welfare— Anton  Proksch;  National  Defense- 
Ferdinand  Graf. 

The  "Welfare  State"  By  long-standing  tradition,  no 
significant  changes  in  the  relations  between  busi- 
ness and  government  were  conceivable  in  the  Aus- 
trian economy.  Such  relations  amounted  to  a  mixed 
public-private  system  in  which  socialized  enter- 
prises admitted  of  private  participation  and  private 
profit  while  free  enterprise,  more  often  than  not, 
consisted  of  state-sponsored  monopolies  or  oligop- 
olies. On  July  10  Chancellor  Raab  set  up  a  board 
of  a  public  corporation  to  direct  nationalized  in- 
dustries. The  formula  appeared  to  mean  that  there 
would  be  more,  rather  than  less,  control  of  the 
economy  by  the  State.  Apart  from  government 
management  of  the  socialized  sector  of  die  econ- 
omy, the  Austrian  State,  through  the  nationalized 
banks  of  the  Kreditanstalt,  the  Laenderbank,  and 
the  Kreditinstitut,  controlled  much  of  private  in- 
dustry, including  67  percent  of  shares  of  stock  in 
textiles,  57  percent  in  construction,  55  percent  in 
metal  and  machinery,  and  38  percent  in  chemicals. 

The  Exodus.  Austria,  with  long  frontiers  adjacent 
to  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia,  had 
been  troubled  for  years  by  a  steady  influx  of  ref- 
ugees preferring  to  risk  the  hazards  of  life  in  the 
West  rather  than  to  give  continued  obedience  to 
the  totalitarian  power-holders  in  Belgrade,  Buda- 
pest, and  Prague.  With  the  Hungarian  revolution 
of  October-November  1956,  and  its  ruthless  sup- 
pression by  the  Russians,  this  problem  assumed 
staggering  proportions. 

When  violence  broke  out  in  Budapest,  Chancellor 
Raab  was  visiting  Konrad  Adenauer  in  Bonn,  where 
German  respect  for  Austrian  independence  was 
reaffirmed.  A  planned  goodwill  journey  to  Vienna 
by  Mikoyan  was  deferred.  When,  on  October  29, 
ex-Premier  Ferenc  Nagy  arrived  in  Vienna,  hoping 
to  join  the  Hungarian  rebels,  he  was  requested 
by  the  Cabinet,  "in  view  of  Austria's  neutrality,"  to 
depart  forthwith.  He  left  for  Switzerland.  By  early 
November  Soviet  tanks  were  patrolling  the  Hun- 
garian frontier  and  thousands  of  escapees  from  the 
abortive  Magyar  revolt  were  finding  their  way  into 
Austria.  By  the  end  of  the  year  over  150,000  refu- 
gees from  Hungary  had  reached  Austrian  soil. 

The  Vienna  Cabinet,  while  striving  to  maintain 
strict  neutrality  and  appealing  for  an  end  of  blood- 
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shed,  admitted  the  Magyar  fugitives  and  sought  to 
aid  them  on  their  way.  Soviet  allegations  that  _  the 
Hungarian  rebels  were  being  aided  by  American 
agents  in  Austria  led  the  U.S.  State  Department, 
through  Lincoln  White,  to  assert  (November  6) 
that  such  charges  were  "grossly  false"  and  that  the 
United  States  would  regard  any  violations  of  the 
territorial  integrity  or  sovereignty  of  Austria  as  "a 
grave  threat  to  the  peace."  In  his  broadcast  of 
November  11,  Chancellor  Raab  championed  "self- 
determination"  and  "justice  and  freedom  for  all 
our  European  fellow-citizens.*7 

At  year's  end,  Austria's  gravest  economic,  social, 
and  political  problem  was  posed  by  the  presence  of 
scores  of  thousands  of  refugees,  many  of  whom 
were  temporarily  housed  in  public  schools  in  Vienna 
and  eastern  Austria.  On  December  19,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon  arrived  in  Vienna  to  confer 
with  Austrian  officials  regarding  the  plight  of  the 
refugees.  Whether  international  relief  efforts  and 
the  willingness  of  other  governments  to  receive 
some  of  the  victims  of  the  Hungarian  tragedy  would 
spare  Austria  from  an  intolerable  burden  remained 
to  be  seen  at  the  turn  of  the  year.  See  GERMANY; 
HUNGARY;  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS; 
UNITED  STATES.  —FREDERICK  L.  SCHUMAN 

AUTOMOBILE  RACING.  Some  of  the  important  inter- 
national automobile  races  held  during  the  calendar 
year  1956  are  listed  below  by  name  of  race,  date 
held,  name  of  circuit,  name  of  winner  (name  of 
winning  car  in  parentheses)  and  winner's  speed 
in  kilometers  per  Jbour  (Icph). 
Argentina  Grand  Prix— January  22,  Buenos  Aires, 

Argentina,  Juan  Fangio  (Lancia),  127.759  kph. 
Monaco  Grand  Prix— May  13,  Monte  Carlo,  Monaco, 

Stirling  Moss  (Maserati),  104.541  kph. 
Indianapolis— May    30,     Indianapolis,     Ind.,    Pat 

Flaherty  (John  Zink  Special),  206.740  kph. 
Belgian  Grand  Prix— June  3,  Spa  Francorchamps, 

Belgium,  Peter  Collins  (Ferrari),  190.614  kph. 
French  Grand  Prix— July  1,  Reims,  France,  Peter 

Collins  (Ferrari),  196.802  kph. 
British  Grand  Prix— July  14,  Silverstone,  Eng.,  Juan 

Fangio  (Ferrari),  158.760  kph. 
German  Grand  Prix— August  5,  Nurburgring,  Ger- 
many, Juan  Fangio  (Ferrari),  137.8  kph. 
European  Grand  Prix— September  2,  Monza,  Italy, 

Stirling  Moss  (Maserati),  208.787  kph. 
The  championship  placings  for  the  above  races 

(except   Indianapolis)    were    (1)    Fangio,    (2) 

Moss,  (3)  Collins. 

The  LeMans  Grand  Prix  was  won  on  July  29  by 
Ron  Flockhart  and  Ninian  Sanderson  who  drove 
their  Jaguar  2,521  miles  in  24  hours,  at  an  average 
speed  of  104.3  mph. 

AVIATION.  In  every  major  phase  of  operations, 
aeronautical  activity  reached  new  highs  in  1956 
with  promise  of  improvement  in  1957.  Dollar  vol- 
ume of  aircraft  manufacturing  in  peace  time 
reached  a  new  high  (approximately  40  percent  of 
the  World  War  II  production  peak).  Employment 
in  the  aircraft  manufacturing  industry  moved  to 
first  place  in  the  nation,  ahead  of  the  automotive, 
steel,  communications  and  textile  industries.  Airline 
traffic  showed  new  gains  in  1956.  Speed,  altitude 
and  other  aircraft  performance  records  were  shat- 
tered. And,  first  steps  were  taken  toward  man's 
emancipation  from  this  planet. 

During  the  year  1956,  the  nation's  aircraft  indus- 
try remained  unusually  stable.  While  the  number  of 
military  planes  produced  continued  to  decline  (as 
had  been  anticipated  when  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
set  airpower  goals  in  1953 ) ,  the  1956  sales  volume 
of  firms  making  aircraft,  engines,  propellers,  and 
parts  was  estimated  at  more  than  $8,600  million, 
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compared  with  $8,500  million  in  1955.  The  increase 
in  sales  despite  the  reduction  in  units  is  attributable 
to:  the  fact  that  1956  military  aircraft  generally 
weighed  more  and  consequently  demanded  greater 
quantities  of  materials  and  utilization  of  man  hours 
than  those  produced  in  earlier  years;  increased  em- 
phasis on  development  and  production  of  guided 
missiles;  an  increase  in  the  number  of  commercial 
aircraft  delivered;  and  maintenance,  in  general,  of 
a  high  level  of  research  and  Development  activity. 

The  12  largest  airframe  manufacturing  com- 
panies recorded  sales  of  approximately  $5,250  mil- 
lion in  1956  compared  with  1955  sales  of  $5,188 
million.  The  1956  figure  represents  a  new  peacetime 
sales  high,  but  company  earnings  and  the  ratio  of 
profits  to  sales  are  expected  to  decline  somewhat 
from  1955  levels.  During  the  year,  the  nation's  air- 
craft industry  invested  heavily  in  new  facilities,  es- 
pecially those  devoted  to  research  and  development. 
With  the  relatively  stable  production  level  of  the 
past  several  years,  aircraft  manufacturers  have  been 
able  to  concentrate  on  improving  manufacturing 
techniques  and  on  cost  reduction  programs,  thereby 
providing  the  U.S.  government  with  more  efficient 
air  power.  This  steady  level  of  production  has  also 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  substantial  mo- 
bilization base,  which  can  be  quickly  expanded  in 
case  of  emergeny. 

As  in  previous  years,  sales  to  the  military  services 
represented  between  85  and  90  percent  of  the  air- 
craft industry's  effort  in  1956.  Output  for  the  armed 
services  was  somewhat  less  than  7,000  units  during 
the  year,  while  1955  production  mounted  to  ap- 
proximately 8,000  units.  This  continuing  trend,  i.e. 
an  annual  tapering  off  in  the  number  of  units,  was 
begun  in  1954  but  has  been  generally  counterbal- 
anced by  deliveries  of  guided  missiles.  Because  the 
military  models  being  delivered  were  larger,  the 
number  of  airframe  pounds  produced  in  1956  did 
not  drop  as  sharply  as  the  overall  decline  in  the  units 
would  indicate. 

The  number  of  civil  aircraft  sold  during  the  year 
reached  7,500,  an  increase  of  about  2,700  over  the 
4,823  sold  in  1955.  Manufacturers  of  utility  aircraft 
accounted  for  most  of  the  increase  because  1956 
utility  plane  and  helicopter  deliveries  reached  a  fig- 
ure of  about  7,100,  as  against  4,575  in  1955.  Utility 
aircraft  sales  are  estimated  at  close  to  $100  million 
for  1956.  The  comparable  figure  for  1955  was  $63,- 
112,000.  Approximately  200  of  the  utility  aircraft 
produced  in  1956  were  of  the  large  twin  engine 
variety,  as  against  132  in  1955.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  advanced  models  of  existing  reciprocating 
powered  commercial  airliners,  the  number  delivered 
in  1956  approximated  200,  compared  with  113  dur- 
ing the  previous  year. 

Aircraft  industry  employment  averaged  800,000 
during  the  year.  Production  workers  increased  their 
hourly  earnings  from  $2.17  in  1955  to  $2.31  by  Sep- 
tember 1956  and  the  trend  was  still  upward  as  1956 
came  to  a  close.  According  to  the  best  estimates, 
the  aircraft  industry's  total  wage  and  salary  pay- 
ments to  employees  will  exceed  $4,400  million  for 
1956,  and  these  figures  do  not  include  the  payrolls 
of  the  aircraft  industry's  suppliers,  subcontractors 
and  vendors. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the 
average  number  of  800,000  employees  moved  the 
aircraft  industry  into  first  place  among  the  nation's 
employers.  Possibly  even  more  significant  than  the 
fact  that  the  aircraft  industry  is  the  nation's  largest 
employer  is  its  utilization  of  engineering  and  scien- 
tific personnel.  Approximately  1  out  of  every  10 
workers  on  aircraft  payrolls  is  now  engaged  in  en- 
gineering activities. 
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The  industry's  backlog  of  unfilled  orders  stood  at 
$18,363  million  on  Oct.  1,  1956,  a  substantial  in- 
crease over  the  $15,705  million  in  orders  on  the 
books  as  1956  began.  Of  the  $18,363  million  back- 
log military  orders  accounted  for  $12,822  million, 
against  $11,553  million  at  the  start  of  1956.  Civil 
orders  for  airframes,  engines,  propellers  and  parts 
climbed  from  $2,311  million  at  the  beginning  of 
1956  to  $3,520  million  at  the  end  of  the  third  quar- 
ter. Another  category,  labeled  "other  aircraft  parts 
and  equipment"  (which  cannot  easily  be  broken 
down  between  military  and  civil)  went  up  from 
$1,841  million  to  $2,021  million  during  the  same 
9-month  period.  In  other  words,  the  backlog  of  civil 
orders  during  the  9  months  rose  just  about  as  much 
on  the  civil  ($1,209  million)  as  on  the  military 
( $1,269  million)  side. 

Among  the  noteworthy  events  of  1956  was  the 
attainment  of  a  new  U.S.  speed  record  of  1,015  mph 
by  a  standard  production  Navy  fighter.  Coupled 
with  this  was  the  establishment  of  an  unofficial 
altitude  record  in  excess  of  20  miles  and  an  unoffi- 
cial speed  mark  of  more  than  2,000  mph.  %These 
were  set  by  a  rocket-powered  manned  research  air- 
craft designed  to  explore  the  problems  encountered 
in  high-speed  flight. 

In  the  guided  missile  field,  the  Navy  ended  1956 
with  operational  models  in  every  category.  Included 
were  a  ship-to-surface  pilotless  bomber,  a  ship- 
based  surface-to-air  missile,  an  air-to-surface  mis- 
sile launched  from  patrol  aircraft  and  two  types  of 
air-to-air  missiles.  The  Army  ended  the  year  operat- 
ing 3  surface-to-surface  ballistic  missiles  with  rela- 
tively short  ranges  and  a  surface-to-air  missile  for 
defense  against  attacking  enemy  aircraft.  The  Air 
Force  continued  to  use  an  air-to-air  missile, 
launched  from  its  high-speed  interceptors,  and  a 
surface-to-surface  missile  for  tactical  operations. 
Production  of  the  Air  Force's  medium  jet  bomber 
for  the  Strategic  Air  Command  was  virtually  com- 
pleted as  the  year  ended  and  activation  of  several 
heavy  jet  bomber  wings  was  under  way.  During 
the  year  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  both  took  delivery 
of  large  numbers  of  supersonic  jet  fighter  type  air- 
craft, and  production  was  begun  on  a  lightweight 
fighter  capable  of  attaining  speeds  more  man  twice 
that  of  sound. 

Not  yet  in  production,  but  nearing  the  end  of  the 
research  and  development  cycle  as  the  year  came 
to  an  end,  were  hypersonic  intercontinental  and 
intermediate  range  surface-to-surface  missiles  and 
various  missiles  in  other  categories.  Research  simul- 
taneously continued  on  new  aircraft  types,  includ- 
ing chemical  and  nuclear  powered  bombers,  anti- 
gravitational  devices,  earth  satellite  vehicles  and 
many  other  projects  once  considered  fantastic. 

Advances  in  commercial  aviation  paralleled  those 
on  the  military  side.  For  the  second  year  in  a  row 
U.S.  and  foreign  air  carriers  placed  orders  and  took 
options  for  more  than  $1,000  million  worth  of  jet 
and  turboprop  transports  with  American  manufac- 
turers. Backlog  of  orders  in  all  types  of  commercial 
transports  (piston,  turbojet,  turboprop)  stood  at 
$2,796  million  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of 
1956  and  was  expected  to  near  the  $3,000  million 
mark  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  number  of  utility 
aircraft  sold  for  business,  survey,  transportation  and 
agricultural  purposes  continued  to  increase. 

Twenty-eight  HTV  hypersonic  research  rockets 
developed  by  Aerophysics  Development  Corp.,  have 
been  fired  at  Holloman  Air  Development  Center, 
N.  Mex.,  since  the  first  firing  in  November,  19S4. 
Cost  of  the  HTV  ranges  between  $10,000  and  $15,- 
000.  Speeds  of  5,000  mph  have  been  reached.  A 
two-stage  assembly  of  solid-propellant  rocket  mo- 
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tors  and  a  nose  payload  section,  the  unit  weighs 
approximately  231  lb.,  is  12  ft.  10  in.  long.  The 
booster  stage  has  7  rocket  motors  and  3  fins,  the 
second  stage  4  rockets  and  4  fins.  By  grouping  dif- 
ferent numbers  of  rocket  motors  in  clusters  and  by 
arranging  these  clusters  in  stages,  a  highly  flexible 
series  of  flight-test  vehicles  can  be  achieved.  Special- 
purpose  vehicles  can  be  constructed  very  close  to 
an  assembly  line  basis,  Aerophysics  reports.  Initial 
application  of  the  HTV  has  been  as  a  research  tool. 

Areas  in  the  field  of  hypersonic  research  which 
can  be  probed  with  the  HTV  include :  1 )  effect  of 
Reynolds  number  on  heat  transfer  coefficient,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  determination  of  transition 
from  laminar  to  turbulent  flow  ( Special  instrumen- 
tation such  as  audio  pickups  appear  possible  for 
this  application,  Aerophysics  says.);  2)  relation  of 
surface  roughness,  pressure  gradient  (nose  shape), 
dissociation,  and  skin-freestream  temperature  ratio 
to  heat  transfer  coefficient;  3 )  studies  of  hypersonic 
boundary  layers,  including  investigation  of  shock 
and  boundary  layer  intersections  and  their  effect  on 
transition  from  laminar  to  turbulent  flow. 

Instrumented  payloads  may  be  ejected  at  high 
altitudes  and  parachuted  to  ground.  Example  of  this 
type  of  research,  Aerophysics  reports,  is  the  investi- 
gation of  the  visibility  of  artificial  meteorites  pro- 
duced by  firing  shaped  charges  in  the  nose  of  the 
HTV.  Heating  rates  which  can  be  attained  are 
higher  than  those  experienced  in  rocket  nozzles, 
according  to  Aerophysics,  and  dynamic  pressures 
exceeding  50,000  pounds  per  square  foot  may  be 
achieved  in  flight.  Many  types  of  materials  can  be 
studied  in  a  single  flight  of  the  vehicle.  The  nose 
cone  of  the  HTV  is  made  of  a  Fiberglas  inner  shell 
and  pure  nickel  outer  shell,  with  a  half -inch  layer 
of  Refrasil  batting  between  the  two  for  insulation. 
Maximum  diameter  of  the  nose  is  limited  to  ap- 
proximately 7  inches.  To  allow  for  various  skin 
temperatures,  the  outer  shell  can  be  varied  in  thick- 
ness from  its  .020  dimension.  It  is  attached  at  its 
forward  end  to  the  inner  shell  and  is  free  to  expand 
axially  and  radially  at  its  aft  end.  Thermocouple 
wires  are  spotwelded  to  the  inside  of  the  rnetal  outer 
shell  and  conducted  through  the  Fiberglas  inner 
shell  to  the  recording  equipment  located  in  the  base 
of  the  nose  cone. 

Rocket  motors  are  bonded  together  with  high 
strength  epoxy  resins,  and  fins  are  bonded  to  the 
motor  cases.  First  stage  fins  are  constructed  of 
phenolic  resin-impregnated  .045-inch  glass  cloth 
laminate  stabilized  with  a  plastic  foam  core  ma- 
terial. The  area  of  each  of  the  second  stage  fins  is 
about  half  that  of  the  area  of  each  first  stage  fin. 
Triangular  load-carrying  framework  of  each  second 
stage  fin  consists  of  a  molded  glass  cloth  laminate 
leading  edge,  aluminum  spar  trailing  edge,  and 
cylindrical  aluminum  base  bonded  to  the  rocket 
motor  shell.  Bonded  to  this  framework  are  flat 
skins  of  glass  cloth  laminates  molded  under  high 
pressure.  The  space  within  the  fin  is  filled  with  per- 
forated balsa  wood.  The  thick-wedge  shape  used  for 
the  second  stage  fins  can  be  used  to  house  com- 
ponents, as  small  cameras,  flares,  beacons,  and  an- 
tennas. 

Scientists  attending  the  Eleventh  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  American  Rocket  Society  in  New  York 
were  told  that  the  sociological  implications  of  space 
travel  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  Scheduler!  for 
launching  next  year,  the  first  man-made  satellites, 
which  will  circle  the  Earth  without  regard  to  inter- 
national boundaries,  have  brought  this  problem  to 
the  fore  and  created  new  legal  problems.  Andrew 
G.  Haley,  a  Washington  lawyer  and  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  American  Rocket  Society,  reported  that 
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most  of  these  legal  problems  have  now  been  cleared 
away;  and  "that  the  IGY  satellite  program  may  go 
forward  without  interference  from  any  nation  and 
the  program  is  legitimate  from  the  standpoint  of  all 
tests  of  international  law." 

In  the  matter  of  space  law,  Mr.  Haley  added, 
those  concerned  with  space  flight  and  astronautics 
will  find  great  encouragement  in  the  steadily  in- 
creasing cooperation  extended  by  international  or- 
ganizations. "Numerous  other  developments/'  he 
said,  "show  world  consciousness  of  the  problems 
with  which  we  will  soon  be  faced,  and  we  may 
optimistically  look  for  solutions.  The  very  considera- 
tion of  the  anthropocentric  problems  of  space  travel 
will  aid  in  enlightened  thinking  on  the  problems  of 
metalaw— the  Law  governing  the  rights  of  intelligent 
beings  of  different  natures  and  existing  in  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  different  frameworks  of  natural  law/* 

In  a  somewhat  similar  vein,  Col.  William  O. 
Davis,  Office  of  Scientific  Research,  Air  Research 
and  Development  Command,  discussed  the  implica- 
tions of  space  flight  on  the  social  anthropology  of 
small  groups.  Colonel  Davis  cited  the  need  for 
further  research  in  this  field  and  presented  some 
typical  problems. 

From  World  War  II  experiments,  it  appears  that 
it  is  best  to  man  a  distant  isolated  outpost  ( or  space 
ship)  with^S  people.  Two  people  eventually  get  on 
each  other's  nerves;  4  or  more  will  break  up  into 
antagonistic  cliques.  Although  the  first  voyages  will 
probably  be  manned  by  all  male  crews,  later,  ex- 
tended voyages  will  likely  be  made  by  space  crews 
consisting  of  3  well-adjusted  married  couples.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  drugs  will  be  used  during 
space  travel  to  relieve  boredom,  maintain  mental 
and  physiological  tone,  and  avoid  irritability.  Wil- 
liam R.  Brewster,  Jr.,  Harriet  B.  Brewster  Majic 
S.  Potsaid,?and  James  P.  Isaacs,  from  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School's  Anesthesia  Laboratory,  combined  their 
professional  backgrounds  and  made  a  joint  effort 
to  correct  the  notion  that  space  crews  will  return 
to  Earth  younger  than  they  would  have  been  had 
they  stayed  home.  The  Harvard  group  maintains 
this  is  a  fallacy. 

Prime  contract  for  the  Vanguard  Earth  Satellite, 
the  first  man-made  moon,  to  Toe  launched  in  1958, 
was  awarded  to  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company. 
Soon  afterward,  General  Electric  was  selected  as 
subcontractor  for  the  first-stage  power  plant  of  the 
three-stage  vehicle.  Specifications  called  for  a  first- 
stage  rocket  burning  hydrocarbon-liquid  oxygen, 
and  capable  of  producing  a  thrust  of  27,000  pounds 
at  sea  level  in  a  burning  time  of  2.5  minutes.  First 
delivery  of  the  engine,  known  as  the  X405,  was 
made  on  schedule  in  October. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Rocket  Society, 
G.  Harry  Stine  of  White  Sands  Proving  Ground  told 
the  audience  that  a  rocket  vehicle  as  a  transport 
capable  of  spanning  the  3,000  miles  between  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles  in  a  little  less  than  an  hour 
could  be  built  within  the  next  5  years  and  proposed 
a  possible  design  for  a  prototype  craft. 

As  conceived  by  Mr.  Stine,  the  vehicle  would 
have  a  general  configuration  similar  to  that  of  the 
Bell  X-2  or  the  Douglas  Skyrocket.  Of  its  65,500- 
pound  total  takeoff  weight,  43,500  pounds  would 
be  propellants,  20,550  pounds  structural  weight, 
and  1,450  pounds  payload.  Powered  by  liquid  oxy- 
gen and  gasoline,  the  rocket  would  cover  its  1,500- 
mile  range  at  speeds  up  to  Mach  7  (seven  times 
the  speed  of  sound)  at  altitudes  up  to  155  miles. 
This  proposed  vehicle,  said  Mr.  Stine,  would  be  an 
excellent  research  tool,  an  important  first  step  in 
transcontinental  rocket  transport. 

Applied  work  in  the  general  area  of  manned 
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rocket  vehicles  has  not  been  dormant.  Manned  ve- 
hicles have  already  flown  and  been  proved— among 
them  the  Bell  X~l,  the  Douglas  D-558-II  Skyrocket, 
the  Bell  X-1A  and  X-1B,  and  the  new  Bell  X-2.  If 
the  mother  aircraft  from  which  these  planes  are 
launched  could  be  considered  as  a  primitive  lower 
stage,  these  vehicles  are  essentially  two-stage  ships. 
Some  pertinent  theoretical  work  has  been  done,  for 
example  the  calculations  of  Dr.  Hsue-shen  Tsien  of 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology  in  1949.  Dr. 
Tsien  considered  the  use  of  a  rocket  vehicle  as  a 
transport  capable  of  spanning  the  3,000  miles  be- 
tween New  York  and  Los  Angeles  in  a  little  less 
than  an  hour.  Dr.  Walter  Dornberger  and  Krafft 
A.  Ehricke  have  also  considered  the  use  of  a  two- 
stage  rocket  vehicle  as  a  transport  flying  in  a  non- 
ballistic,  aerodynamically  supported  trajectory  for 
intermediate  and  long  range  trips  on  an  intercon- 
tinental basis. 

In  the  decade  since  the  original  ideas  were  ad- 
vanced, a  great  deal  of  work  has  gone  into  the 
development  and  increased  reliability  and  perform- 
ance of  rocket  power  plants.  An  indication  of  the 
state  of  development,  insofar  as  units  of  15,000-lb. 
thrust  is  concerned,  is  the  fact  that  such  motors 
were  considered  reliable  enough  to  power  manned 
craft-notably  the  Bell  X-2  which  carries  a  Curtiss- 
Wright  power  plant  capable  of  throttled  operation. 
It  can  be  expected  that  in  the  future  units  having 
thrust  ratings  up  to  100,000  lb.,  or  possibly  more, 
will  achieve  the  necessary  reliability.  In  addition, 
the  knowledge  of  super  and  hypersonic  aerody- 
namics has  increased  to  the  point  where  operational 
aircraft  regularly  exceed  Mach  1  as  a  normal  flight 
function.  The  advent  of  new  metals  and  structural 
techniques,  coupled  with  corresponding  advances 
in  electronics,  control,  environmental  protection  of 
components,  and  general  miniaturization  of  elec- 
tronic and  mechanical  units,  has  solved  many  of  the 
problems  encountered  by  the  pioneers  of  a  decade 
ago. 

Aeromedicine  has  made  great  strides  in  turning 
theoretical  and  laboratory  findings  into  practical 
items,  such  as  the  reported  new  Air  Force  full- 
pressure  suit  and  several  of  the  Navy's  totally  en- 
closed units.  However,  new  problems  have  arisen, 
Eroblems  which  must  be  solved  if  men  are  to  fly 
ister,  farther,  and  eventually  into  space  itself. 
Ram-compression  and  frictional  heat  presently  con- 
stitute a  barrier  to  hypersonic  speeds  and  the  re- 
entry of  space  craft  into  the  atmosphere.  Aerpmedi- 
cal  specialists  have  a  towering  need  for  a 'means 
of  subjecting  humans  to  subgravity  conditions  for 
periods  longer  than  30  seconds.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  general  problem  areas  which  call  for  con- 
centrated research  today.  Work  with  large,  long- 
range,  manned  rocket  vehicles  may  prove  to  be  of 
considerable  aid  in  developing  solutions  to  these 
problems,  or  at  least  in  providing  some  important 
and  badly  needed  data. 

As  an  example,  let  us  consider  the  work  done  by 
Tsien  on  the  transcontinental  rocket  transport.  The 
vehicle  was  assumed  to  have  a  takeoff  mass  of  50 
tons.  Takeoff  was  to  be  in  a  vertical  direction  with 
a  program  into  a  ballistic  trajectory.  Thrust  ter- 
mination would  be  at  an  altitude  of  100  miles  with 
the  peak  of  the  trajectory  occurring  at  an  altitude 
of  300  miles  and  a  distance  of  some  600  miles  from 
the  launch  point.  On  reentry  some  15  minutes  after 
lift-off,  the  vehicle's  wings  would  achieve  Hfe,  and 
the  vehicle,  after  executing  a  pullout  maneuver, 
would  assume  a  hypersonic,  constant  angle  of  at- 
tack glide  at  27  miles  altitude  and  1,200  miles  from 
the  launch  point.  This  glide  path  would  enable  the 
craft  to  extend  its  range  by  another  1,800  miles, 
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landing  in  a  normal  aircraft  altitude  at  a  landing 
speed  of  about  some  150  mph. 

This  type  of  trajectory  is  of  extreme  interest  in 
the  Kght  of  the  problem  areas  previously  discussed. 
During  the  initial  thrust  phase  of  the  trajectory,  the 
human  occupant  will  be  subjected  to  gravity  stresses 
ranging  from  about  1.5  g.  at  takeoff  to  6  g.  or  more 
at  tne  time  of  thrust  termination.  The  acceleration 
conditions  encountered  here  can  be  duplicated  on 
the  ground  by  means  of  centrifuges.  Other  environ- 
mental factors,  such  as  pressure  change  or  noise 
level,  are  likewise  obtainable  under  laboratory  con- 
ditions. Undoubtedly,  all  factors  in  this  phase  could 
be  thoroughly  investigated  together  in  ground  tests 
which  could  be  invaluable  in  indicating  what  might 
be  expected  in  flight. 

The  period  following  thrust  termination  cannot 
be  dupficated.  The  vehicle  enters  a  prolonged  pe- 
riod during  which  it  is  in  a  ballistic  trajectory  and 
consequently  in  "free-fair  or  in  an  extreme  sub- 
gravity  state.  Depending  upon  the  duration  or  the 
initial  thrust  phase  and/or  the  program  angle  at 
thrust  termination,  this  subgravity  phase  may  last 
as  long  as  about  6  minutes.  The  human  occupant 
will  then  encounter  "weightlessness"  with  its  con- 
current possibilities  of  disorientation.  Some  studies 
have  been  made  during  short  periods  of  subgravity 
ranging  up  to  30  seconds  for  tests  on  human  sub- 
jects. But,  as  mentioned,  earlier,  space  biologists 
and  aeromedical  men  are  severely  restricted  by  the 
time  factor  of  these  studies  and  are  casting  about 
for  methods  resulting  in  longer  periods  of  subgravity 
exposure  in  order  that  further  studies  on  the  cumu- 
lative or  extended  effects  may  be  made. 

Although  it  may  be  possible  that  such  studies 
could  be  made  in  purely  ballistic  vehicles  in  which 
the  human  occupant  and/or  his  environmental  cap- 
sule could  be  successfully  recovered  by  missile 
separation  and  recovery  parachute  systems,  such  a 
method  involves  considerably  more  risk  than  that  of 
the  glide  recovery  being  discussed.  In  fact,  except 
for  a  few  individuals  who  have  already  volunteered 
by  mail  to  White  Sands  Proving  Ground  to  ride  V-2 
and  Viking  type  rockets,  the  risk  of  such  a  parachute 
recovery  method  may  be  too  great  to  be  considered 
at  all  by  the  competent  test  pilots  who  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  course  of  a  manned  rocket  project. 

In  view  of  this  long  period  of  subgravity  encoun- 
tered in  the  Tsien  type  trajectory,  the  entire  project 
might  be  completely  justified  in  the  light  of  aero- 
medical  research.  Considering  the  remainder  of  the 
trajectory,  there  are  other  problems  which  may  be 
attacked  as  well.  On  the  descending  portion  of  the 
ballistic  trajectory,  atmospheric  reentry  will  be  en- 
countered. The  intensity  of  the  reentry  shock  and 
the  attendant  temperature  effects  on  the  airframe 
and  occupant  need  not  be  as  severe  as  those  experi- 
enced by  pure-ballistic  rockets  such  as  the  Viking 
or  Aerobee,  since  considerable  control  over  the 
reentry  conditions  may  be  exercised  during  the  ini- 
tial thrust  period. 

British  Aviation.  British  aviation  exports  reached 
a  total  of  $294  million  in  1956  of  which  $201  mil- 
lion was  airframes,  $78.4  million  engines  and  $14 
million  components.  This  is  an  increase  in  exports 
of  more  than  90  percent  over  the  past  2  years  and 
establishes  Britain  as  the  nearest  competitor  to  the 
U.S.  industry.  The  Society  of  British  Aircraft  Con- 
structors notes  that  Viscount  orders  during  the  year 
numbered  more  than  2  a  week.  Twenty-three  Bristol 
Britannias  were  sold  during  1956,  5  of  them  to 
Northeast  Airlines.  Capital  Airlines  purchased  14 
Comet  4s  in  another  large  dollar  sale. 

In  addition,  there  were  orders  from  Holland  for 
Sea  Hawks,  from  India  and  Finland  for  Gnats  and 
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from  Denmark  for  Herons.  Western  Germany  or- 
dered more  than  200  aircraft  of  varying  types,  the 
society  reported.  A  large  part  of  the  industry's 
profits  are  being  plowed  back  for  development  and 
research,  the  SBAC  said.  It  noted  that  the  Cyprus 
airlift  during  the  Suez  crisis  spotlighted  the  RAF's 
shortage  of  modern  transport  aircraft.  This,  and 
the  need  to  build  up  a  sizable  home  market  for  large 
airliners,  was  again  emphasized  during  the  year,  a 
spokesman  said. 

French  Aviation.  The  French  Air  Ministry  has  cut 
back  the  number  of  orders  already  placed  for  Quest 
Aviation's  twin  jet  Vautour  and  Dassault's  Super 
Mystere  interceptor.  Originally  the  Air  Ministry  or- 
dered 360  Vautours  and  350  Super  Mysteres.  De- 
liveries of  both  production  models  are  just  getting 
under  way.  How  deep  the  cuts  will  be  is  unknown, 
but  they  probably  will  not  affect  1957  delivery 
schedules. 

It  is  possible  the  Air  Ministry  is  cutting  back  pres- 
ent orders  in  order  to  conserve  funds  for  ordering 
more  advanced  types  of  aircraft.  Quest  Aviation  is 
building  an  advanced  version  of  Vautour  which  re- 
portedly is  a  twin  jet,  low  wing  configuration  with 
45°  sweepback.  The  new  version  is  called  SO  6040. 
Dassault  has  several  advanced  type  interceptors, 
such  as  Etendard  and  Mirage,  which  up  to  the  pres- 
ent have  not  been  ordered  by  the  air  force. 

—LESLIE  E.  NEVILLE 

AZORES.  A  Portuguese  archipelago  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  located  about  800  miles  west  of  Portugal. 
Area:  880  square  miles.  Population  (1950):  317,- 
409.  There  are  three  groups  of  islands,  each  of 
which  forms  an  administrative  district  of  Portugal 
and  sends  representatives  to  the  National  Assembly 
in  Lisbon.  The  eastern  group  comprises  Santa  Maria 
and  Sao  Miguel  (297  sq.  mi.)  islands;  the  central 
group  the  islands  of  Terceira,  Graciosa,  Sao  Jorge, 
Pico,  and  Fayal;  and  the  western  group  the  islands 
of  Flores  and  Corvo.  Their  capitals  are  Angra  on 
Terceira  (also  capital  of  the  Azores)  with  12,465 
inhabitants,  Ponto  Delgado  on  Sao  Miguel  with 
21,048,  and  Horta  on  Fayal  with  8,659  inhabitants. 

Agriculture  is  the  main  occupation;  there  are  also 
a  fishing  industry  and  some  small  manufactures. 
The  Azores  is  an  important  center  of  world  com- 
munications, serving  as  a  transatlantic  cable  station 
and  aviation  stopover  point.  These  facilities  have 
been  integrated  into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization, 

BADMINTON.  Denmark's  Finn  Kobbero  defeated 
Joe  Alston  15-11,  15-8  to  win  the  national  men's 
singles  championship  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  April 
1956.  The  women's  singles  title  was  won  by  Judy 
Devlin,  Baltimore,  Md.,  when  she  defeated  Mar- 
garet Varner,  Boston,  Mass.,  12-10,  11-6.  Hammer- 
gaard  Hansen  teamed  with  his  countryman,  Kob- 
bero, to  win  the  men's  doubles  title  while  Ethel 
Marshall  and  Bea  Massman  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  won 
the  ladies'  doubles  championship.  The  singles 
winners,  Kobbero  and  Miss  Devlin,  won  the  mixed 
doubles  honors  and  Roy  Lockwood  and  Dick  Flem- 
ing won  the  veterans*  doubles  championship. 

E.  B.  Choong,  Malaya,  won  the  All-England 
men's  singles  title  and  American  runner-up  Mar- 
garet Varner  the  women's  singles  title  at  London, 
Eng.,  Mar.  14-17,  1956.  The  Danish  team  of 
Hansen  and  Kobbero  won  the  All-Endand  men's 
doubles  title  and  Judy  and  Sue  Devlin  won  the 
women's  doubles  title.  In  mixed  doubles,  A.  D. 
Jordan  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Tirnperley  o£  Great  Britain 
annexed  the  All-England  championship. 

— RICHAKD  SCHICKEL 

BAHA'S  FAITH.  Religion  founded  by  BahaVllah 
(1817-1892),  now  spread  to  247  countries  of  the 


GREECE.  Police  hold  back  rioting  students  who  demonstrated  in  Athens  to  protest  British  action  in  Cyprus.  The  out- 
burst was  begun  after  an  otherwise  orderly  ceremony  in  Athens  on  "Oh!"  Day,  October  28.  Relations  between  NATO 
partners  Greece,  Turkey/  and  Great  Britain  were  strained  throughout  1956  because  of  Cyprus.  (Wide  World  Phofo) 
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INDIA.  Premier  Chou  En-lai  of  Communist  China  inspects  the  atomic  reactor  at  the  Tomboy  plant  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  India.  Dr.  J.  H.  Bhabha,  Chairman  of  the  Indian  AEC,  stands  at  the  left  and  Communist  China's 
Vice  Premier,  Ho  Lung,  is  just  behind  the  interpreter's  pointing  a  rm.  Chou's  tour  of  India,  in  November-December,  was 
marked  by  speeches  less  openly  anti-Western  than  is  usual  for  top  Communist  figures.  (Wide  World  Photo) 


JOSEF  CARDINAL  MINDSZENTY.  The  Cath- 
olic Primate  of  Hungary,  imprisoned  by  the 
Communists  since  1949,  was  released  by  rebels 
during  Hungary's  tragic  revolt.  Shown  here  a 
few  hours  before  Soviet  troops  reimposed  iron 
rule  over  his  country,  the  Cardinal  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  American  Embassy  in  Budapest 
and  remained  there  through  the  end  of  1956. 
(Wide  World  Photo) 


SUiZ  CANAL  On  a  desolate  strip  of  the  Suez  Canal,  between  Ismailia  and  El  Ballah,  an  isolated  merchant  ship 
is  anchored  to  wait  out  the  time  until  the  canal  is  reopened.  Twelve  merchant  ships  were  caught  in  the  waterway 
when  Britain  and  France  attacked  Egypt  to  try  to  regain  control  of  the  vital  passage.  (United  Nations  Photo) 
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East  and  West.  It  teaches  that  divine  revelation  is 
progressive  and  that  each  revealed  Faith  is  one 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  one  universal  religion.  It 
stresses  also  the  principle  of  the  oneness  of  man- 
kind as  the  basis  for  a  new  world  order.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  187  organized  local  com- 
munities, three  summer  schools,  a  House  of  Worship 
( Wiinette,  111. )  and  an  extensive  publications  activ- 
ity. Seventeen  National  Assemblies  have  been 
formed.  United  States  headquarters,  Wilmette,  111. 
BAHAMAS.  A  British  colony  in  the  West  Indies 
comprising  20  inhabited  and  many  uninhabited 
islands.  The  principal  islands  (by  population)  are 
New  Providence,  Andros  Island,  Eleuthera,  Grand 
Bahama,  Long  Island,  and  Abaco.  Total  land  area: 
4,404  square  miles.  Population  (1955  est):  92,598 
(85  percent  colored).  Capital:  Nassau  (on  New 
Providence). 

Production  and  Trade.  The  chief  source  of  income 
is  the  tourist  trade.  In  1954,  imports  totaled  £9,- 
404,183  and  exports  £1,328,859;  the  principal 
exports  were  lumber,  crawfish,  salt,  and  tomatoes 
and  the  principal  imports  machinery,  apparel,  and 
fresh  meat. 

Government.  The  colony  is  headed  by  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  Crown;  he  is  assisted  by  an 
Executive  Council  of  8  members,  a  Legislative 
Council  of  9,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  of  29 
elected  members.  Finance  (1954):  revenue  £3,- 
095,541;  expenditures  £3,008,515.  The  legal 
tender  currency  is  British  sterling,  although  Can- 
adian and  American  dollars  are  generally  accepted. 
Governor:  Earl  of  Ranfurly,  succeeded  by  O.  R. 
Arthur  in  1956.  . 

BAHREIN  (Bahrain).  An  archipelago  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  20  miles  off  the  Arabian  coast;  the  largest 
island  is  Bahrein.  Total  area:  about  213  square 
miles.  Population:  120,000,  including  about  2,000 
English  and  Americans.  Capital:  Manama  (45,000 
inhabitants)  on  Bahrein. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  annual  production  of 
crude  oil  is  about  1.5  million  metric  tons  for  the 
years  1950  to  1955.  The  refinery  at  Awali,  the 
largest  after  Abadan,  processes  locally  produced 
oil  as  well  as  oil  from  Saudi  Arabia.  Bahrein  is  also 
the  center  of  valuable  pearl  fisheries.  The  country 
is  an  entrep6t:  in  1954,  about  one  half  of  the 
imports  were  re-exported.  Chief  imports  in  1955 
were  cotton  piece-goods,  household  goods,  machin- 
ery, motor  accessories,  hardware,  ana  cutlery;  chief 
exports  were  petroleum  products,  pearls,  sugar,  tea, 
rice,  and  wheat. 

Government.  The  principal  sources  of  revenue 
are  oil  royalties  and  customs  duties;  in  1954  revenue 
totaled  Rs66.7  million.  The  currency  in  circulation 
is  the  Indian  rupee.  Bahrein  is  an  independent 
state  under  British  protection;  the  British  adviser 
is  Sir  Charles  Belgrave  and  the  ruler,  Sheik  Sulman 
bin  Hamad  al  Khalifa. 

BAKER  ISLAND.  A  mid-Pacific  island  possession  or 
the  United  States  just  north  of  the  Equator,  ap- 
proximately 1,650  miles  southwest  of  Honolulu; 
discovered  by  Michael  Baker  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  in  1832.  Colonized  by  American  citizens  in 
1935,  the  island  is  administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  under  Executive  Order  No.  7368  of 
May  13,  1936.  The  saucer-shaped  island  is  formed 
of  coral  and  is  about  one  mile  long  and  1,500  yards 
wide.  It  lies  between  Hawaii  and  Pago  Pago,  Amer- 
ican Samoa  and  is  used  as  a  refueling  station  for  air 
and  sea  traffic  between  Hawaii  and  New  Zealand. 
BALEARIC  ISLANDS.  A  Spanish  province  comprising 
numerous  islets  and  4  large  islands— Mallorca 
(Majorca),  Menorca  (Minorca),  Ibiza  (Iviza), 
and  Formentera— off  the  east  coast  of  Spain.  Area: 
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1,936  square  miles.  Population  (1954):  434,364. 
Capital:  Palma,  on  Mallorca,  144,031  inhabitants. 
BALKAN  STATES.  The  countries  of  the  peninsula 
south  of  the  Danube  and  bounded  by  the  Adriatic, 
Aegean,  and  Black  seas.  See  ALBANIA,  BULGARIA, 
GREECE,  RUMANIA,  TURKEY,  YUGOSLAVIA, 
BANDARANAIKE,  Solomon.  Prime  Minister  of  Cey- 
lon, born  in  1899  and  educated  at  Oxford.  After 
holding  various  political  offices,  he  was  elected  in 
1947  to  the  first  Ceylonese  parliament  and  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  Health  and  Local  Government. 
In  1951  he  resigned  from  the  United  National 
party  to  form  the  Sri  Lanka  (Ceylon  Freedom) 
party,  which  won  only  9  seats  in  the  1952  election. 
He  then  formed  a  coalition  called  the  People's 
United  Front,  which  he  led  to  victory  in  the  April 
1956  elections.  He  assumed  office  as  Prime  Minister 
and  Minister  of  Defense  and  Foreign  Affairs  on 
Apr.  12, 1956.  See  CEYLON. 

BANKS  AND  BANKING.  The  banking  situation  in 
1956  was  characterized  by  a  continued  strong  de- 
mand for  credit,  particularly  on  the  part  of  business 
concerns.  This  reflected  the  record  outlays  for 
plant  and  equipment  expansion  as  well  as  mounting 
inventories.  Rising  costs  resulting  from  higher  prices 
also  increased  bank  credit  requirements. 

To  prevent  credit  expansion  from  adding  to  the 
strong  inflationary  pressures,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  continued  to  follow  a  policy  of  credit  re- 
straint. In  order  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
loans  the  commercial  banks  were  therefore  com- 
pelled to  sell  a  large  volume  of  U.S.  Government 
obligations  and,  as  a  result,  the  ratio  of  the  banks' 
loans  to  deposits  rose  considerably.  Moreover,  the 
heavy  sales  of  government  securities  depressed 
prices  and  increased  yields,  thereby  intensifying  the 
general  rise  in  interest  rates  caused  by  the  expan- 
sion in  demands  for  long-  and  short-term  credit 
beyond  the  supply  of  savings.  Rates  of  interest  rose 
to  the  highest  level  in  over  twenty  years,  and  for 
many  borrowers  adequate  credit  was  unavailable, 

Bank  Loans  and  Investments.  Largely  because  of  the 
slowing  up  in  the  growth  of  consumer  and  real 
estate  credit,  the  expansion  of  loans  of  commercial 
banks,  nearly  $10,000  million  in  the  twelve  months 
ending  October  1956,  was  not  as  large  as  in  1955. 
As  of  December  19, 1956,  loans  of  weekly  reporting 
member  banks  in  94  leading  cities,  which  account 
for  54  percent  of  loans  and  investments  of  all  com- 
mercial banks,  totaled  about  $53,600  million,  a 
gain  of  11  percent  from  the  year  before.  The  bulk  of 
the  increase  was  represented  by  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, and  agricultural  loans,  which  comprised 
58  percent  of  the  total  as  against  55  percent  at  the 
end  of  1955. 

The  large  increase  in  commercial  loans  was  due 
to  the  high  level  of  business  activity  and  the  gen- 
erally optimistic  attitude  of  management,  which 
resulted  in  record  expenditures  for  enlargement  and 
modernization  of  plant  and  equipment.  In  addition, 
rising  wages  and  other  costs  as  well  as  the  increased 
volume  of  production  necessitated  larger  amounts 
of  working  capital.  Inventory  accumulation  in  an- 
ticipation of  further  price  increases  also  helped  to 
swell  the  demand  for  credit,  as  did  the  heavy  Fed- 
eral tax  pavments  due  on  the  large  1955  profits. 
Especially  large  increases  were  recorded  in  loans 
to  metal,  machinery  and  equipment,  petroleum, 
coal,  chemical,  and  rubber  companies  and  to  mer- 
chandising concerns.  On  the  other  hand,  borrowings 
by  sales  finance  companies  declined  considerably, 
reflecting  the  reduced  tempo  of  growth  of  their 
own  operations,  mainly  for  financing  consumer 
purchases  of  automobiles  and  other  durable  goods. 

The  decline  in  automobile  sales  also  slowed  up 
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LOANS,  INVESTMENTS,  AND  DEPOSITS  OF  WEEKLY  REPORTING  BANKS  IN  LEADING  CITIES 
(Monthly  data  are  averages  of  weekly  figures.  In  millions  of  dollars) 


Month 
of 
1956 
January  . 

Commercial, 
industrial 
and  agricul- 
tural loans 
26  392 

Loans  for 
purchasing 
and  carrying 
securities 
3,958 
3,774 
3,837 
3,703 
3,699 
3,733 
3,601 
3,359 
3,147 
3,170 
3,160 
3,295 

Real 
estate 
loans 
8,143 
8,186 
8,301 
8,389 
8,471 
8,560 
8,622 
8,708 
8,782 
8,830 
8,861 
8,855 

Other* 
loans 
10,172 
10,200 
10,322 
10,493 
10,695 
10,824 
10,828 
10,873 
10,879 
10,881 
10,951 
11,025 

Investments 
U.S.  Gov't         Other 
obligations      securities 
29,657             8,228 
28,506             8,194 
28,309             8,261 
27,688             8,296 
27,026             8,016 
26,775             7,945 
26,306            7,808 
26,487            7,762 
26,381             7,867 
26,024            7,805 
25,937             7,603 
26,234             7,561 

Demand 
deposits* 
adjusted 
58,528 
56,676 
56,563 
56,306 
55,484 
56,432 
55,620 
55,213 
55,495 
55,620 
50,001 
57,843 

Time 
deposits 
(excep  i 
interbank) 
20,403 
20,4*0 
20,509 
20,602 
20,579 
20,782 
20,785 
20,812 
20,875 
20,905 
20,708 
20,82£ 

26,254 

March 

27  271 

April      

.    .       27718 

May  

28,033 

une  

.    .       28498 

July.  , 

28714 

28,968 

September 

29,582 

October  

.    .       29  828 

November  

30,354 

December  .  .  . 

30  967 

•Exclusive  of  loans  to  banks.    &  Exclusive  of  interbank  and  U.S.  Government  deposits. 


considerably  the  rate  of  expansion  of  direct  com- 
mercial bank  loans  to  consumers,  although  the  out- 
standing volume  of  such  loans  continued  to  rise. 
Of  total  consumer  credit  outstanding  in  October 
1956  commercial  banks  accounted  for  $14,500  mil- 
lion, or  36  percent.  Similarly,  real  estate  loans  at 
commercial  banks  did  not  rise  quite  as  rapidly  as 
in  1955,  mainly  because  of  the  reduced  amount  of 
housing  construction.  On  the  other  hand,  mortgage 
loans  on  commercial  and  industrial  buiMings 
showed  an  even  more  rapid  growth.  In  September 
mortgage  loans  of  commercial  banks  amounted  to 
$22,500  million,  constituting  16  percent  of  total 
outstanding  mortgage  debt.  The  bulk  of  the  re- 
mainder is  held  by  savings  and  loan  associations,  Me 
insurance  companies,  and  mutual  savings  banks. 
Contrary  to  the  general  trend,  bank  loans  for  pur- 
chasing or  carrying  securities  declined  in  1956. 

Because  of  lie  strong  demand  for  loans,  banks 
continued  to  reduce  their  holdings  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment securities.  As  of  mid-December  the  decline 
from  die  year  before  in  such  holdings  of  weekly  re- 
porting member  banks  amounted  to  $3,700  million, 
or  12  percent.  Most  of  the  reduction  was  in  medium 
or  longer  term  obligations  and  frequently  the  banks 
took  losses  on  these  sales.  Holdings  of  other  securi- 
ties, mainly  tax-exempt  municipal  obligations,  also 
declined.  While  all  classes  of  banks  liquidated  se- 
curities in  order  to  increase  loans,  the  reductions 
were  largest,  relatively,  at  the  big  city  banks.  As 
a  result  of  the  expansion  of  loans  and  the  drop  in 
Government  security  holdings,  the  ratio  of  loans 
to  deposits  increased  considerably  and  the  ratio  of 
bank  capital  to  risk  assets  decreased.  Loans,  invest- 
ments, and  deposits  of  weekly  reporting  member 
banks  are  shown  in  the  table  above. 

An  offset  to  the  heavy  private  demand  for  capital 
in  1956  was  provided  by  the  reduction  in  the  debt 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  As  a  result,  the  Government 
did  not  compete  with  private  borrowers  for  new 
money  and  the  pressure  on  the  financial  markets 
caused  by  the  unloading  of  Government  securities 
by  banks  and  other  financial  institutions  was  cor- 
respondingly relieved. 

The  Money  Supply.  Since  the  expansion  in  bank 
loans  was  largely  offset  by  the  decline  in  invest- 
ments, demand  deposits  of  commercial  banks 
showed  little  increase  in  1956.  Consequently,  the 
money  supply,  i.e.  demand  deposits  adjusted  (ex- 
cluding Government  and  interbank  deposits)  plus 
currency  outside  the  banks,  expanded  only  slightly. 
On  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis  it  totaled  $133,600 
million  at  the  end  of  October,  a  rise  of  only  1.2  per- 
cent from  the  year  before.  This  was  the  smallest 
expansion  in  a  number  of  years.  Because  of  the  high 
level  of  economic  activity  and  rising  interest  rates, 
the  money  supply  was,  however,  used  more  actively. 
The  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  turnover  of 


demand  deposits  in  337  reporting  centers  (not  in- 
cluding the  7  leading  cities)  was  22.5  in  November 
as  against  20.9  the  year  before,  a  gain  of  nearly  8 
percent. 

Time  and  savings  deposits  at  commercial  and  mu- 
tual savings  banks  continued  the  increase  shown  in 
the  previous  several  years,  although  at  a  slower  rate 
than  in  1953-1954.  At  the  end  of  October,  time  de- 
posits of  commercial  banks  totaled  $50,200  million, 
showing  a  rise  of  4  percent  from  the  previous  year, 
while  deposits  of  $29,600  million  in  savings  banks 
rose  by  6.5  percent.  Share  accounts  in  savings  and 
loan  associations,  totaling  $35,633  million  in  Sep- 
tember, recorded  a  considerably  higher  rate  of  gain. 

To  stimulate  savings  and  to  enable  the  commer- 
cial banks  to  attract  more  deposits,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  announced  that,  effective  Jan.  1,  1957, 
the  banks  would  be  allowed  to  raise  the  maximum 
interest  payable  on  savings  accounts  from  2.5  per- 
cent to  3  percent.  This  change  was  also  expected  to 
put  the  commercial  banks  in  a  better  position  to 
compete  for  deposits  with  other  savings  institutions. 
Although  the  rate  of  personal  savings  in  1956  was 
somewhat  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  a  larger  pro- 
portion represented  repayments  of  consumer  and 
mortgage  debt. 

Interest  Rates.  The  substantial  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  short-  and  long-term  credit,  especially  for 
new  industrial  plant  and  equipment  and  for  com- 
mercial construction,  was  reflected  in  a  further  gen- 
eral rise  in  interest  rates  in  1956.  The  expanded 
demand  for  credit  was  not  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  supply  of  savings.  More- 
over, the  ability  of  the  commercial  banking  system 
to  expand  loans  and  investments  was  limited  by  the 
policy  of  credit  restraint  followed  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  authorities. 

As  a  result  of  these  factors,  short-term  money 
rates  rose  to  the  highest  level  in  over  20  years  and 
the  tendency  for  shorter  term  rates  to  draw  closer  to 
longer  term  rates  continued.  The  market  yield  on 
3-month  Treasury  bills  averaged  3  percent  in  No- 
vember as  against  2.25  percent  the  year  before. 
During  the  same  period  the  rate  on  4-6  month  prime 
commercial  paper  rose  from  2.8  percent  to  3,6  per- 
cent. The  rates  charged  by  banks  on  short-term 
business  loans  in  19  large  cities  rose  from  an  average 
of  3.7  percent  in  1955  to  4.35  percent  in  Septem- 
ber 1956. 

The  rise  in  long-term  rates  caused  by  the  great 
demand  for  capital  was  intensified  by  the  heavy 
sales  of  U.S.  Government  securities  by  commercial 
banks  in  order  to  obtain  funds  to  meet  the  demand 
for  loans.  These  sales  sharply  depressed  prices  and 
pushed  up  yields.  Late  in  December  2.5  percent 
long-term  bonds  were  selling  at  88  (a  loss  of  7 
points  in  a  year)  and  yielded  an  average  of  3.5  per- 
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cent.  Prices  of  municipal  and  corporate  high-grade 
bonds  also  dropped  considerably. 

Aside  from  the  rise  in  interest  rates,  it  became 
increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  credit  since  many 
banks  were  forced  to  ration  their  available  reserves. 
The  tight  money  situation  was  felt  particularly  in 
the  mortgage  field  and  was  a  factor  in  reducing  the 
number  of  housing  starts  from  the  1955  level.  To 
ease  the  situation  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion raised  the  allowable  maximum  interest  on  FHA- 
insured  mortgages  from  4.5  percent  to  5  percent, 
hoping  thereby  to  stimulate  lending.  The  shortage 
of  credit  and  capital  also  slowed  up  the  accumu- 
lation of  inventories  and  the  growth  of  consumer 
credit,  while  the  high  interest  rates  caused  post- 
ponement of  some  public  works  projects  such  as 
schools  as  well  as  some  plant  expansion  programs. 

Credit  Policy.  The  aim  of  the  Federal  Reserve  au- 
thorities in  detemiining  credit  policy  was  to  prevent 
an  accentuation  of  the  strong  inflationary  pressures 
through  the  expansion  of  bank  credit.  To  this  end 
they  raised  the  discount  rates  and  abstained  from 
providing  the  banks,  through  open  market  opera- 
tions, with  additional  reserves  that  could  provide 
the  basis  for  a  further  considerable  expansion  in  the 
volume  of  loans.  Furthermore,  reserve  requirements 
of  member  banks  were  maintained  at  the  previous 
level. 

The  discount  rate  on  loans  by  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  member  banks,  which  in  1955  had  been 
raised  in  four  stages  from  1.5  percent  to  2.5  percent, 
was  further  increased  to  3  percent.  This  tended  to 
raise  the  entire  structure  of  money  rates.  The  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  reserves  supplied  member 
banks  through  open  market  operations  was  indi- 
cated by  the  increase  of  only  about  $140  million  in 
U.S.  Government  securities  held  by  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  bringing  them  to  $25,000  million  at  the 
year's  end,  despite  the  strong  demand  for  credit  and 
capital. 

That  the  commercial  banks  were  able  to  expand 
their  loans  considerably  in  the  face  of  the  policy  of 
credit  restraint  was  due  to  their  willingness  to  sell 
large  amounts  of  Government  securities,  often  at  a 
loss.  In  addition,  a  growing  number  of  banks  re- 
sorted to  the  discount  facilities  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  for  temporary  borrowing.  During  most 
of  1956  such  borrowings  ranged  from  about  $800 
million  to  $15000  million  and  exceeded  substantially 
the  amount  of  the  banks'  excess  reserves.  The  bor- 
rowings were  confined  mainly  to  the  large  city 
banks  since  the  country  banks  operated  consistently 
with  large  excess  reserves.  Further  borrowing  was 
discouraged  by  the  traditional  reluctance  of  the 
member  banks  to  incur  continuing  heavy  indebted- 
ness to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  as  well  as  by  the 
rises  in  discount  rates, 

Other  Developments.  The  large  expansion  of  bank 
loans  in  1956  was  reflected  in  an  increase  in  profits. 
Net  profits  after  taxes  of  all  member  banks  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year  amounted  to  $544  million,  $60 
million  higher  than  in  the  comparable  period  of 
1955.  Earnings  on  loans  accounted  largely  for  the 
increase.  On  an  annual  basis,  the  ratio  of  net  profits 
to  capital  accounts  increased  from  7.9  percent  to 
8.3  percent.  As  a  result  of  the  favorable  earnings 
picture,  many  banks  were  able  to  increase  their  divi- 
dends and  to  add  to  their  capital  resources  by  selling 
stock. 

There  was  considerable  activity  in  1956  in  the 
direction  of  studying  the  banking  laws  with  a  view 
to  making  changes  required  to  make  them  conform 
with  present  conditions.  An  exhaustive  investigation 
was  started  by  a  Subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  headed  by  Sena- 
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tor  Robertson.  A  special  study  was  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  determining  the  advisability  of  re- 
storing to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  the  power  to 
regulate  consumer  instalment  credit.  In  May  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  was  signed  by 
the  President.  The  law  vests  in  the  Board  the  power 
to  regulate  the  organization  and  expansion  or  such 
companies  and  to  require  them  to  divest  themselves 
of  non-banking  businesses, 

—SAMUEL  S.  SHTPMAN 

BAO  DAI.  Former  Chief  of  State  of  South  Vietnam, 
born  in  1911  at  Hue,  Annam,  French  Indochina. 
The  son  of  Emperor  Khai  Din  of  Annam,  he  as- 
sumed the  throne  in  1932.  In  October  1955,  Bao 
Dai  was  superseded  as  ruler  by  Ngo  Dinh  Diem, 
who  was  sworn  in  as  President.  See  THE  NEW  IN- 
TERNATIONAL YEAR  BOOK,  EVENTS  OF  1955,  p.  560. 
BAPTIST  FEDERATION  OF  CANADA.  This  federation 
comprises  the  Maritime  and  the  Ontario  and  Quebec 
Conventions  and  the  Baptist  Union  of  Western  Can- 
ada. It  has  a  total  of  1,262  churches,  800  ministers 
and  144,613  members  in  Canada.  There  were  4,862 
baptisms  in  1955  and  82,893  students  attended  Sun- 
day and  Bible  schools.  Foreign  missionaries  totaling 
110,  with  185  native  preachers  served  41,000  mem- 
bers of  185  mission  churches  in  India  and  Bolivia. 
A  British  mission  field  in  Portuguese  West  Africa 
was  taken  over  in  1953,  giving  the  Federation  3  mis- 
sion fields.  Income  from  contributions  $6,408,- 
374.85.  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  Dr.  T.  B.  Mc- 
Dormand,  216  Roe  Ave.,  Toronto  5,  Canada. 
BAPTIST  UNION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 
The  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  re- 
ported 2,130  churches  in  1954,  with  2,018  pastors 
and  248,600  church  members.  Under  the  presidency 
of  Rev.  H.  Cook,  M.A.,  D.D.,  with  Dr.  Ernest  A. 
Payne  as  General  Secretary,  the  Union  continued  its 
varied  services  which  include  youth  and  women's 
work,  a  girl's  hostel,  a  home  for  unmarried  mothers 
and  their  babies  and  the  J.  A.  Spurgeon  Memorial 
Home  of  Rest. 

BAPTIST  UNION  OF  IRELAND.  The  Baptist  Union  of 
Ireland  in  1956  was  comprised  of  66  churches  with 
a  baptized  membership  of  5,196.  The  churches  are 
served  by  39  pastors.  There  were  684  Sunday  School 
teachers  and  5,698  scholars.  Under  the  presidency 
of  Pastor  R.  A.  Boggs  the  Union  carried  on  its  varied 
activities  which  include  Home  Mission  work  with 
6  full-time  evangelists  and  2  colporteurs,  foreign 
mission  with  15  missionaries  serving  in  Peru  and 
Argentina,  a  Society  caring  for  widows  and  or- 
phans, and  a  College  in  Dublin  training  young  men 
for  the  ministry. 

BAPTIST  UNION  OF  SCOTLAND.  In  1956,  the  Baptist 
Union  of  Scotland,  with  which  is  incorporated  the 
Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  for  Scotland,  re- 
ported 155  churches  with  20,310  members  and 
14,856  Sunday  School  scholars.  The  headquarters 
of  the  Union  are  at  Baptist  Church  House,  113  West 
Regent  St.,  Glasgow,  C.2,  Scotland.  President,  Rev. 
John  McBeath,  Inverness;  General  Secretary,  Rev. 
G.  M.  Hardie,  M.A.,  B.D.  Union  activities  are  varied 
and  are  devoted  mainly  to  systematic  evangelism, 
missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad,  and  church 
extension.  Ministerial  training  in  the  Baptist  Theo- 
logical College  of  Scotland  is  in  the  care  of  Principal 
A.  B.  Miller,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

BAPTIST  WORLD  ALLIANCE.  The  Baptist  World  Alli- 
ance is  a  voluntary  organization  (founded  in  1905) 
which  exists  to  promote  the  spirit  of  fellowship, 
service,  and  cooperation  among  the  Baptist  Unions 
and  Conventions  of  the  world.  The  number  of  Bap- 
tists in  the  world  is  above  21,300,000.  The  figures 
for  the  various  continents  are  as  follows:  Europe 
1,122,948;  Asia  714,321;  Australasia  and  Oceania 
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45,617;  Africa  237,788;  Central  America  and  West 
Indies  98,455;  South  America  138,098;  North  Amer- 
ica 18,967,251.  Relief  work  has  been  a  major  ac- 
tivity of  the  Alliance,  especially  as  regards  refugees 
in  Central  Europe.  Publication:  The  Baptist  World. 
President:  Dr.  Theodore  F.  Adams,  Richmond,  Va., 
U.S.A.  General  Secretary:  Rev.  Arnold  T.  Ohrn. 
Address:  1628  16th  St.,  NW,  Washington,  9,  D.C. 
BARBADOS.  A  British  West  Indies  colony.  Area: 
166  square  miles.  Population  (1955  est):  229,000. 
Capital:  Bridgetown.  Sugar  is  the  most  important 
local  product;  the  1956  crop  was  estimated  at  160,- 
000  tons,  11,000  tons  less  than  in  1955.  In  1954  im- 
ports were  valued  at  B.W.I.$48,763,358  and  ex- 
ports, consisting  mainly  of  sugar,  molasses  and  rum, 
at  B.W.I.$40,439,907.  Principal  imports  were  food- 
stuffs, machinery,  and  cotton  piece  goods.  Budget 
estimates  for  1956-57  were:  revenue  B.W.I.$15,- 
977,553;  expenditures  B.W.L$  15,484,737.  (B.W.I.- 
$1.00  equals  U.S.$0.5833. )  The  governor  is  assisted 
by  an  Executive  Council,  whose  members  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Queen.  A  ministerial  system  was 
introduced  in  1954  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  the 
lower  house  of  the  bicameral  legislature.  In  the  gen- 
eral election  held  Dec.  6,  1956,  Grantley  Adams* 
Labour  Party  won  15  of  the  Assembly's  24  seats. 
Premier:  Grantley  Adams.  Governor:  Sir  Robert 
Arundell. 

BARLEY.  The  United  States  barley  crop  of  372,- 
495,000  bushels  in  1956  was  7  percent  below  1955 
but  about  one-third  larger  than  the  1945-54  aver- 
age. The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  estimated 
acreage  harvested  at  12,827,000  acres,  a  sharp  drop 
from  the  14,564,000  acres  of  1955.  The  decline  was 
attributed  to  relatively  low  prices  in  1955  and  un- 
favorable weather  at  seeding  time  in  1956.  Part  of 
the  decline  in  acreage  was  offset  by  increased  yields 
which  set  a  new  record  of  29  bu.  per  acre.  This  was 
1.5  bu.  above  the  preceding  year  and  2.4  bu.  above 
average.  Leading  Ibarley  producing  States  in  1956 
were:  California,  68,006,000  bu.;  Montana,  29,726,- 
000;  Minnesota,  28,275,000;  Washington,  22,225,- 
000;  and  Oregon,  21,375,000  bu. 

World  barley  production  set  a  new  record  of 
3,290  million  bu.  in  1956,  according  to  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  This  was  210  million  bu.  above 
production  in  1955.  A  large  part  of  the  increase 
occurred  in  Europe  where  a  considerable  acreage 
of  damaged  wheat  was  reseeded  to  barley.  Leading 
foreign  producing  nations  were:  Canada,  281,639,- 
000  bu.;  France,  252,610,000;  Turkey,  137,790,000; 
India,  126,980,000;  and  United  Kingdom,  126,- 
470,000  bu.  -WAYNE  DEXTER 

BASEBALL  By  early  September  the  Yankees  had 
clinched  their  seventh  American  League  Pennant 
in  8  years  (they  eventually  won  it  by  9  games  over 
second-place  Cleveland)  and  had  settled  back  to 
watch  3  National  League  clubs— the  Dodgers, 
Braves  and  Redlegs— gnaw  and  nip  at  one  another 
in  a  typical  National  League  dogfight.  By  the  final 
week  the  Redlegs  were  panting  on  the  sidelines  and 
the  Braves  had  the  Dodgers  by  the  throat.  But  then 
the  miracle  happened.  Sal  Maglie,  the  39-year-old 
Giant  castaway,  climaxed  his  comeback  year  with  a 
5-0  no-hitter  over  Philadelphia.  The  Dodgers  took 
heart,  won  3  straight  from  the  Pirates  while  Mil- 
waukee collapsed  in  St.  Louis.  Not  until  the  last 
day  of  the  season  was  it  certain  that  Maglie  had 
led  Brooklyn  into  the  World  Series. 

In  many  ways  the  Series  was  a  repeat  of  the  1955 
series.  The  eventual  losers  began  by  winning  the 
first  2  games  in  their  home  park.  The  eventual  win- 
ners won  the  next  3,  lost  die  sixth  game  and  won 
the  seventh,  then  watched  their  defeated  opponents 
take  off  for  an  exhibition  series  in  Japan.  And,  of 
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course,  the  antagonists  were  the  same.  There  was 
one  great  difference  between  the  two  series  how- 
ever. In  1955  Brooklyn  won,  in  1956  it  was  the 
Yankees  who  won. 

Creaking  and  groaning,  old  Sal  Maglie  got  the 
Dodgers  off  to  a  good  start,  winning  the  opening 
game  6-3,  giving  up  9  hits  including  a  two-run,  first 
inning  home  run  by  Mickey  Mantle.  Casey  Stengel's 
"perfessional,"  strong-armed  Whitey  Ford  found 
Ebbets  Field  too  confining  for  his  talents  and  re- 
tired from  the  fray  early. 

The  Dodgers  compiled  the  smallest  total  of  hits 
of  any  World  Series  competitor.  They  won  the  sec- 
ond game  13-8  mainly  because  of  the  sturdy  relief 
hurling  of  Don  Bessent,  and  they  were  forced  to 
overcome  a  6-1  Yankee  second-inning  lead  to  do  it. 
Games  3  and  4,  in  Yankee  Stadium,  are  perhaps 
the  forgotten  games  of  the  series.  They  were  well 
enough  played,  but  produced  no  dramatics  to  com- 
pare with  the  other  5  contests.  The  Yankees  took 
both,  Ford  winning  5-3  and  Tom  Sturdivant  6-2. 

With  the  Series  tied  two-all,  the  stage  was  set  for 
Don  Larsen,  an  erratic  pitcher  at  best  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  refreshingly  insouciant  attitude  toward 
the  national  pastime.  He  pitched  a  no-hitter,  the  first 
in  World  Series  play,  the  first  in  34  years  in  the  ma- 
jors. Sal  Maglie  pitched  a  splendid  game  for  the 
Dodgers,  but  even  he  confessed  later  that,  in  the 
last  innings,  he  was  hoping  Larsen  would  make  it. 
Mickey  Mantle's  fourth  inning  home  run  proved  to 
be  the  cushion  Larsen  needed  for  his  heroics.  Final 
score:  Yankees  2,  Dodgers  0. 

The  sixth  game  was,  in  many  ways,  the  best  of 
the  Series.  For  10  innings  neither  Bob  Turley  nor 
Clem  Labine  gave  up  a  run.  Then  in  the  Dodger 
tenth  another  Dodger  oldster,  Jackie  Robinson, 
came  to  the  plate  with  two  on  and  two  out.  He  hit 
to  left  where  another  of  the  aged,  Enos  Slaughter 
(an  early  games  batting  hero),  apparently  mis- 
judged the  ball.  It  went  for  a  single  and  Junior 
Gimam  scooted  home  from  second  with  the  winning 
run. 

The  last  game  was  an  anticlimax.  The  Yankees 
overpowered  the  Dodgers  9-0.  But  there  was  drama, 
almost  tragedy,  in  it.  Don  Newcombe,  who  had 
won  27  games  for  the  Dodgers  but  who,  so  they 
said,  always  choked  up  in  the  big  ones,  was  out  to 
prove  that  he  could  win  the  biggest  of  them  all.  He 
had  never  won  a  Series  game.  The  first  two  times 
Yogi  Berra  came  to  bat,  he  hit  a  home  run  with  a 
man  on.  The  second  blow  chased  Newcombe.  As  he 
slumped  from  the  mound  he  received  an  unmerciful 
booing  and  close  observers  noticed  tears  in  the  big 
man's  eyes.  A  grand-slam  horner  by  Bill  Skowron 
from  reHef  pitcher  Roger  Craig  completed  the  hu- 
miliation of  baseball's  9  old  men  who  got  only  3 
hits  from  Johnny  Kucks,  who  masterfully  kept  the 
ball  low  all  afternoon. 

For  Newcombe  there  was  perhaps  some  consola- 
tion in ^  his  post-Series  selection  as  the  National 
League's  most  valuable  player.  Mantle  unanimously 
won  the  same  honor  in  the  American  League  while 
winning  his  league's  triple  crown  with  52  homers, 
130  RBIs,  and  a  batting  average  of  .353.  Milwau- 
kee's Henry  Aaron  was  the  National  League's  top 
batsman,  with  a  .328  mark.  Duke  Snider  led  the 
league  in  home  runs  with  43  and  Stan  Musial  had 
the  most  runs  batted  in,  109.  The  National  League 
won  the  all-star  game  7-3  in  Chicago. 

In  the  fast  minors,  Toronto  topped  the  Interna- 
tional League,  Los  Angeles  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
Indianapolis  the  American  Association.  Indianapolis 
went  on  to  win  its  league  play-offs  and  Junior  World 
Series  in  four  straight  games  over  Rochester.  Atlanta 
won  the  Southern  Association  title  and  the  play-offs 
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before  losing,  four  games  to  two  to  Houston,  Texas 
League  winners,  in  the  Dixie  Series, 

In  amateur  ball  the  United  States  won  the  global 
world  series  and  Detroit  the  Amateur  Baseball  As- 
sociation senior  tournament,  while  the  junior  tour- 
nament went  to  St.  Louis.  The  University  of  Min- 
nesota won  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation world  series  and  the  Ft.  Wayne  Dairymen 
(the  United  States  global  series  representative)  won 
the  National  Baseball  Congress  tournament.  Ft. 
McPherson  won  the  all-army  championship  and 
Lowry  Air  Force  Base  the  air  force  title. 

— -RICHARD  SCHICKEL 

BASKETBALL.  San  Francisco,  led  by  lanky  Bill  Rus- 
sell, retained  its  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation basketball  championship  in  1956.  Coach 
Phil  Woolpert's  Dons  defeated  Iowa,  the  Big  Ten 
champions,  83-71,  in  the  tournament  finals  in 
Evanston,  III,  Mar.  23,  1956.  Russell  shoveled  in 
26  points,  grabbed  27  rebounds,  and  was  an  out- 
standing defensive  player  to  lead  the  Dons  to  their 
55th  straight  victory,  their  29th  of  the  season.  San 
Francisco  was  behind  15-4  early  in  the  game,  but 
went  ahead  24-23  on  Carl  Boldt's  set  shot  and  by 
half-time  was  at  38-33.  The  Dons  pulled  away  from 
the  Hawkeyes  decisively  in  the  early  minutes  of  the 
second  half.  In  winning,  San  Francisco  became  the 
third  team  in  N.C.A.A.  history  to  repeat  as  cham- 
pions. 

San  Francisco  defeated  Utah  and  U.C.L.A.  in  the 
Far- Western  regionals  to  come  to  Evanston  where 
they  bounced  Western  regional  winners,  S.M.U., 
in  the  first  round.  Iowa  beat  Morehead  State,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Temple  to  gam  the  finals.  Temple  de- 
feated S.M.U.  90-81  to  win  third-place  honors. 

In  the  National  Invitational  Tournament,  Coach 
Peck  Hickman's  University  of  Louisville  team  de- 
feated Dayton  93-80,  marking  the  fourth  time  and 
second  straight  season  that  Dayton  had  lost  in  the 
N.I.T.  finals.  Dayton  led  45-44  at  half-time  but 
Charlie  Tyra,  who  was  chosen  the  tournament's 
most  valuable  player,  led  the  Cardinals  in  a  second- 
half  scoring  drive.  St.  Joseph's  defeated  St.  Francis 
93-82  for  third-place  honors. 

In  the  National  Basketball  Association,  Philadel- 
phia, the  Eastern  Division  champions  took  4  games 
from  Fort  Wayne,  the  Western  Division  champions, 
while  losing  only  one  to  win  the  play-offs  and  cap- 
ture professional-basketball  honors  for  the  season. 
Bob  Pettit  of  the  St.  Louis  Hawks  was  the  league's 
leading  scorer  with  1,849  points.  The  West  defeated 
the  East  108-94  in  the  professional  All-Star  game. 

Seattle's  Buchan  Bakers  defeated  the  perennial 
champions,  the  Phillips  Oilers  to  win  the  A.A.U. 
championship  59-57.  The  Hutcherson  Flying 
Queens  of  little  JWayland  College,  Plainview,  Tex., 
won  the  woman's  A.A.U.  tournament. 

A  list  of  the  major  collegiate  conference  winners 
follows:  Eastern  Intercollegiate,  Dartmouth;  South- 
eastern, Alabama;  Southern,  West  Virginia;  Atlantic 
Coast,  North  Carolina  State;  Ohio  Valley,  More- 
head  State,  Tennessee  Tech,  Western  Kentucky 
State;  Big  Ten,  Iowa;  Mid-American,  Marshal;  Big 
Seven,  Kansas  State;  Missouri  Valley,  Houston; 
Southwest,  Southern  Methodist;  Skyline,  Utah; 
Border,  Texas  Tech;  Pacific  Coast,  U.C.L.A.;  Cali- 
fornia Association,  San  Francisco.  See  OLYMPIC 
GAMES,  SUMMER.  —RICHARD  SCHICKEL 

BASUTOLAND.  A  British  High  Commission  Terri- 
tory in  South  Africa.'  Area:  11,716  square  miles. 
Population  (1954  est):  588,000,  including  (1946) 
1,689  Europeans,  Capital:  Maseru.  In  1954  there 
were  103,332  pupils  enroled  in  935  schools.  Prin- 
cipal crops  are  wheat,  corn,  and  sorghum;  barley, 
oats,  ana  vegetables  are  also  grown.  Sheep-raising 
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is  important.  Imports,  consisting  largely  of  agricul- 
tural and  domestic  supplies,  were  valued  at  £2,- 
612,007  in  1954,  and  exports  at  £1,930,486. 
Finance  (1954-55):  revenue  £1,477,368;  expendi- 
tures £1,466,783.  Basutoland  is  a  Crown  Colony 
and  is  governed  by  a  Resident  Commisisoner  as- 
sisted by  the  99-member  Basutoland  Council.  Resi- 
dent Commissioner:  Geoffrey  Chaplin  (assumed 
office  Sept.  22,  1956). 

BA  SWE.  Prime  Minister  of  Burma,  born  Oct.  7, 
1915,  in  Onbinkwin  village,  Burma.  A  student 
leader  at  the  University  of  Rangoon,  he  entered  na- 
tional politics  in  1940.  During  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion, he  served  in  the  native  administration  while 
actively  engaged  in  the  Resistance  Movement;  in 
1945  he  was  arrested  and  shortly  afterward  released 
by  the  Japanese.  In  1952  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment and  served  as  a  Cabinet  Minister.  He  was  re- 
elected  in  1956  and  in  June  succeeded  U  Nu  as 
Prime  Minister.  See  BURMA. 

BATTELLE  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE.  An  Institute  founded 
in  1929  to  promote  research  and  education  in  the 
industrial  sciences,  to  conduct  research  on  a  non- 
profit basis  for  industry  and  government,  maintain 
a  program  of  fundamental  scientific  investigation, 
and  to  offer  fellowships  and  training  in  research 
methods  to  selected  postgraduate  students  in  physi- 
cal and  biological  sciences.  Sponsored  research  in 
1956  was  more  than  $20  million,  exclusive  of  re- 
search in  foreign  laboratories.  The  Institute  has  been 
a  source  of  numerous  recent  contributions  to  indus- 
trial technology,  particularly  those  affecting  basic 
products  and  processes.  Its  staff  comprises  3,000 
scientists,  technologists,  and  administrative  and 
service  personnel.  President:  Clyde  Williams. 
Institute  Laboratories:  Columbus,  Ohio;  Frank- 
furt, Germany;  and  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Office: 
505  King  Avenue,  Columbus  1,  Ohio. 
BATTLE  MONUMENTS  COMMISSION,  American.  A  Com- 
mission created  by  Congress  in  1923  to  erect  memo- 
rials to  commemorate  the  service  of  the  American 
armed  forces  in  World  War  I.  It  administers  and 
maintains  World  War  I  American  military  ceme- 
teries and  memorials  in  Europe.  The  Commission 
is  charged  by  Public  Law  456,  79th  Congress,  with 
the  planning  and  erection  of  memorials  to  com- 
memorate the  services  of  the  American  armed  forces 
in  World  War  II,  with  control  of  the  erection  by 
American  citizens,  States,  municipalities,  or  associa- 
tions of  such  memorials  in  foreign  countries  or  upon 
federally  owned  or  controlled  property,  except  na- 
tional cemeteries,  and  it  is  responsible  for  all  perma- 
nent construction  in  permanent  American  military 
cemeteries  located  outside  of  the  United  States  and 
its  Territories  and  possessions.  Chairman:  General 
of  the  Army  George  C.  Marshall. 
BEANS,  Dry.  Record  yields  and  increased  acreage 
raised  the  1956  crop  of  dry  beans  in  the  United 
States  to  17,114,000  bags  (100  lb.,  clean  basis). 
This  was  3  percent  larger  than  the  1955  crop  and  6 
percent  above  the  1945-54  average.  The  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service  estimated  that  yields  set  a 
new  record  of  1,215  lb.  per  acre,  195  lb.  above  the 
previous  peak  reached  in  1953.  Acreage  harvested 
increased  6  percent  over  1955  to  1,409,000  acres. 
Leading  classes  in  the  1956  crop  were:  pea  beans, 
5,231,000  bags;  pintos,  3,257,000;  great  northerns, 
1,800,000;  red  kidneys,  1,658,000;  and  large  limas, 
1,024,000  bags.  Leading  the  bean  producing  States 
were:  Michigan,  5,389,000  bags;  California,  4,021,- 
000;  Idaho,  2,109,000;  New  York,  1,452,000,  and 
Colorado,  1,330,000  bags.  -WAYNE  DEXTER 
BECHUANALAND.  A  British  High  Commission  pro- 
tectorate in  South  Africa.  Area:  about  275,000 
square  miles.  Population  (1954  est):  295,000,  in- 
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eluding  (1946  census)  292,754  Africans,  2,325  Eu- 
ropeans, and  1,804  Asians  and  colored.  Admin- 
istrative capital:  Mafeking.  There  were  in  1953, 
18,870  pupils  enroled  in  158  schools. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  economy  is  pastoral 
rather  than  agricultural;  cattle-raising  and  dairying 
are  the  chief  industries.  Principal  imports  in  1954 
were  general  merchandise,  textiles,  vehicles,  and 
wheat  and  other  foods;  principal  exports  during  the 
same  period  were  cattle,  beans  and  legumes, 
sorghum,  timber,  asbestos,  and  butter  and  butter- 
fat.  Imports  (1954):  £2,053,423;  exports  (1954): 
£2,423,683.  Exports  of  livestock  and  hides  and 
skins  were  valued  at  £1,618,344  in  1954. 

Government.  Finance  ( 1955-56  est. ) :  revenue 
£1,100,755;  expenditures  £1,336,370.  Bechuana- 
land  is  a  protectorate  of  Great  Britain  and  is  admin- 
istered by  a  Resident  Commissioner  with  the  as- 
sistance of  3  advisory  councils.  In  October  1956, 
Seretse  Khama,  former  chief  of  the  Bamangwato 
tribe,  returned  to  Serowe,  the  tribal  capital,  after 
spending  6  years  in  exile  in  Great  Britain  because 
of  tribal  disputes  over  his  marriage  to  a  white 
woman.  Resident  Commissioner:  M.  O.  Wray. 
BELGIAN  CONGO.  A  territory  of  Belgium  in  central 
Africa.  Area:  2,343,930  square  miles.  Population 
( 1954  est. ) :  12,264,000;  natives  numbered  12,026,- 
159  in  1953,  and  non-natives  89,311,  including 
69,813  Belgians  in  1955.  The  natives  are  mainly 
Bantu  and  Sudanese  tribesmen,  with  some  Nilotics, 
Pygmies,  and  Hamites.  Principal  towns:  Leopold- 
ville  (capital)  with  299,121  inhabitants;  EKzabeth- 
ville  with  133,016;  and  Matadi  (chief  port)  with 
62,473. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1953  there  were  67 
schools  for  European  children  attended  by  14,036 
pupils;  for  native  children  there  were  24,579  schools 
with  1,053,119  pupils.  Lovanium  University  in  Le- 
opoldville,  still  under  construction,  had  76  African 
and  9  white  students  in  1956.  Most  schools  are 
maintained  by  missionaries.  In  1953  there  were 
3,841,817  Roman  Catholics,  681,714  Protestants, 
and  nearly  70,000  Moslems. 

Production  and  Trade.  Agriculture  and  mining  are 
the  basis  of  the  economy,  although  domestic  indus- 
tries are  growing  to  meet  more  local  needs.  The 
principal  agricultural  products  are  coffee,  vegetable 
oils,  cotton  and  rubber,  and  the  territory  is  rich  in 
minerals,  especially  copper,  cobalt,  tin,  diamonds, 
gold,  coal,  and  uranium.  In  1955  imports  were 
valued  at  18,951  million.  Belgian  Congo  francs  and 
exports  at  22,703  million  Belgian  Congo  francs  (in- 
cluding figures  for  Ruanda-Urundi ) .  Chief  exports 
were  copper,  cobalt,  coffee,  cotton,  tin,  vegetable 
oils,  diamonds,  and  gold;  no  data  are  available  for 
strategic  metals,  such  as  uranium.  Exports  of  gold 
in  1955  were  valued  at  659  million  Belgian  Congo 
francs. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  The  Congo 
River  and  its  larger  tributaries  are  navigable  for 
varying  distances;  navigable  rivers  total  more  than 
7,500  miles.  The  chief  inland  port  is  Leopoldville. 
There  were  5  international  airfields,  4,824  km  of 
railway,  and  76,950  miles  of  roads. 

Finance.  Ordinary  budget  expenditures  totaled 
8,151  million  Belgian  Congo  francs  in  1955;  extraor- 
dinary budget  expenditures,  earmarked  mostly  for 
the  10-Year  Development  Plan,  were  10,559  million 
Belgian  Congo  francs.  The  capital  budget  deficit 
( 10,380  million  francs  in  1955 )  is  financed  mainly 
by  loans.  (One  B.C.  franc  equals  U.S. $0.02.) 

Government.  The  administration  is  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Colonies. 
At  the  head  of  the  actual  administration  is  a  gov- 
ernor general,  assisted  by  a  vice  governor,  state  in- 
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spectors,  and  6  provincial  governors.  There  is  no 
legislature  nor  elections,  and  although  the  governor 
general  is  responsible  to  the  Minister  in  Brussels,  he 
has  virtually  unrestricted  powers  in  the  Belgian 
Congo.  Governor  General:  Leon  Petillon. 

Ruanda-Urundi.  A  former  League  of  Nations  man- 
date, this  territory  in  1946  became  a  Trust  Territory 
of  the  United  Nations  under  Belgian  administration. 
Area:  20,900  square  miles.  Population  (1954  est): 
4,262,000,  including  5,559  Europeans;  the  natives 
are  chiefly  of  the  Bahutu  and  Batutsi  tribes.  Capital: 
Usumbura  with  27,294  inhabitants.  In  1952  there 
were  177,149  students  enroled  in  1,925  schools, 
most  of  them  run  by  missionaries. 

The  country  is  poor  in  resources  with  agriculture 
and  cattle-raising  the  chief  occupations.  Trade  sta- 
tistics are  included  in  those  for  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Finance  (1954  est.):  revenue  644,304,000  francs; 
expenditure  660,764,000  francs.  Extraordinary  ex- 
penditures, financed  mainly  by  Belgium,  totaled 
505,599,000  francs  in  1954.  Legislation  is  enacted 
by  the  Belgian  Parliament  and  King  and  by  the 
governor  general  of  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the 
vice  governor  general  in  Ruanda-Urundi.  In  the 
territory  there  is  a  special  legislature  for  internal 
affairs;  local  administration  is  under  the  control  of 
native  chiefs.  Vice  Governor  General  (Governor  of 
Ruanda-Urundi):  M.  Harroy. 
BELGIUM.  A  kingdom  of  western  Europe.  Capital, 
Brussels.  The  area  of  Belgium,  including  some  small 
border  districts  acquired  from  Germany  in  1949,  is 
11,783  square  miles.  The  estimated  population,  on 
Jan.  1,  1956,  was  8,897,000.  The  people  are  of  two 
distinct  races,  the  Flemings  ( about  55  percent )  and 
the  Walloons  (45  percent);  French  and  Flemish 
are  the  languages  spoken.  Chief  cities:  Greater 
Brussels,  with  a  population  (1955)  of  981,600; 
Antwerp,  including  suburbs,  about  800,000;  Liege, 
252,000;  Ghent,  230,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  There  Were,  as  of  Oct.  1, 
1953,  for  elementary  education,  8,745  primary 
schools  with  826,328  pupils  and  4,223  infant  schools 
with  324,119  pupils;  and  for  secondary  education, 
789  schools  with  137,000  pupils.  The  4  universities 
(Ghent,  Liege,  Brussels  and  Louvain)  had  a  total 
enrolment  of  17,879  in  1953-54.  There  are  several 
state  agricultural  institutes,  and  a  number  of  schools 
for  fine  arts.  Full  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed. 
The  predominant  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism. 

Production.  Belgium  s  manufacturing,  mining,  in- 
tensive agriculture  and  extensive  foreign  commerce 
enable  it  to  support  one  of  the  densest  populations 
in  Europe.  Leading  crops  (1955  figures,  metric 
tons):  wheat,  699,000;  oats,  472,000;  barley,  276,- 
000;  rye,  203,000;  sugar  beets,  2,232,000;  potatoes, 
1,766,000.  Livestock,  in  1955,  included  2,197,400 
cattle,  1,347,500  hogs,  and  36,400  sheep.  Coal  pro- 
duction, in  1955,  was  29,978,000  metric  tons;  steel 
output,  5,900,000  tons;  pig  iron,  5,490,000  tons. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955  imports  were  valued  at 
142,200  million  francs  (127,500  million  francs  in 
1954);  exports,  139,000  million  francs  (115,200 
million  francs  in  1954).  Figures  refer  to  the  Belgo- 
Luxembourg  Customs  Union;  they  do  not  include 
those  of  the  Belgian  Congo. 

Transportation.  Belgium  has  approximately  10,952 
km  of  state  highways  and  provincial  roads  ( Dec.  31, 
1952).  On  the  same  date,  there  were  5,040  km  of 
main  line  in  operation.  The  total  length  of  navigable 
rivers  and  canals  was  1,559  km  in  1953.  The  num- 
ber of  motor  vehicles  was  674,640  on  Dec.  31,  1952. 
Belgium's  merchant  fleet  aggregated  497,500  gross 
tons  on  June  30,  1955. 

Finance.  According  to  budget  estimates,  revenue 
was  85,400  million  francs  in  1956  and  expenditure, 
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95,000  million  francs.  The  consolidated  public  debt 
totaled  332,872  million  francs  at  the  end  of  1955. 
(One  Belgian  franc  is  the  equivalent  of  U.S.$0.02.) 

Government.  Belgium  is  "a  constitutional,  repre- 
sentative and  hereditary  monarchy/7  Legislative 
power  is  vested  in  the  King,  the  Senate,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives.  All  elections  for  the 
Senate  and  the  Chamber  are  held  on  the  principle 
of  universal  suffrage.  The  Senate  comprises  167 
elected  members.  In  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives there  are  212  members.  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives serve  for  four  years  unless  the  King 
dissolves  one  or  both  of  the  houses,  upon  which 
event  new  elections  must  take  place  within  40  days. 
Ruler:  King  Baudouin  I.  Premier:  Achille  van  Acker. 

Events,  1956.  The  turbulent  year  of  1955,  with  its 
bitter  school  strife  and  noisy  street  demonstrations, 
was  followed  by  a  year  marked  by  unusual  calm 
and  lack  of  action.  With  virtually  no  new  develop- 
ments of  any  consequence  occurring  in  the  political 
domain,  public  attention  throughout  the  year  cen- 
tered upon  the  growing  "crisis  of  prosperity,"  as 
Premier  Achille  van  Acker  himself  described  Bel- 
gium's economic  troubles  in  a  nationwide  broadcast 
on  November  3. 

"Our  country  is  faced  with  serious  difficulties," 
the  Premier  declared,  "which  stem  directly,  para- 
doxical as  this  may  sound,  from  too  much  prosper- 
ity. History  shows  that  when  people  are  too  well  off, 
they  are  apt  to  make  mistakes,  and  even  to  commit 
follies.  That  is  exactly  what  is  happening  here  right 
now,  for  many  of  our  citizens  seem  to  have  lost  all 
sense  of  moderation." 

What  van  Acker  referred  to  in  this  public  rebuke, 
was  the  rapidly  soaring  "spiral  of  prices  and  sal- 
aries," which  had  been  set  in  motion  by  the  infla- 
tionary boom.  As  in  the  United  States,  Germany, 
and  a  few  other  countries  with  a  booming  industrial 
economy,  prices  in  Belgium  had  been  edging  up- 
ward for  months  in  the  face  of  plentiful  supplies  and 
in  defiance  of  universally  held  economic  theories. 
In  particular,  there  had  been  a  noticeable  increase 
in  the  prices  of  coal  and  meat,  even  though  Belgium 
normally  is  well  supplied  with  both  these  staples. 

Inevitably,  the  slow  but  steady  upward  move- 
ment of  the  entire  price  level  had  given  rise  to  a 
widespread  demand  for  salary  increases.  Strike 
threats  and  a  number  of  actual  walkouts  were  inter- 
fering with  an  industrial  economy  geared  to  ca- 
pacitv  production.  The  Socialist  Premier,  in  his 
broadcast,  urgently  appealed  to  the  workers  to  stay 
on  the  job  and  to  trust  the  government  to  put  an  end 
to  the  machinations  of  profiteers  and  gougers. 

Van  Acker's  dramatic  appeal  to  the  nation  came 
two  weeks  after  the  government  had  introduced  in 
Parliament  a  series  of  measures  designed  to  counter 
the  inflationary  trend.  Their  purpose  generally  was 
to  peg  prices  and  wages  at  current  levels.  By  re- 
pealing or  reducing  a  number  of  indirect  levies,  the 
government  even  sought  to  reverse  the  price  spiral, 
but  with  little  success.  Another  anti-inflationary 
measure  blocked  all  industrial  profits  in  excess  of 
500,000  francs  a  year  for  a  period  of  24  months. 
Some  public  works  already  in  the  blueprint  stage 
were  to  be  postponed,  the  government  also  decided. 

Unaffected  by  this  curtailment  of  public  spending 
was  a  comprehensive  program  for  enlarging  the  na- 
tion's network  of  inland  waterways,  which  the  gov- 
ernment had  proposed  to  Parliament  in  July.  Aiming 
at  the  creation  of  a  waterways  system  capable  of 
handling  ships  up  to  1,350  tons,  from  the  port  cities 
of  Antwerp  and  Ghent  east  to  Liege  and  south  to 
the  border  of  France,  the  project  is  expected  to 
necessitate  expenditures  totaling  11,000  million 
francs  over  a  ten-year  period. 
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Amidst  generally  flourishing  business  activity,  one 
sector  of  Belgian  industry  was  complaining  of  lag- 
ging orders  and  the  impending  threat  of  idleness. 
What  with  the  general  cutback  in  defense  produc- 
tion and  a  gradual  switch  in  the  offshore  procure- 
ment program  from  countries  with  a  healthy  econ- 
omy to  those  in  need  of  support,  Belgium  in  the 
fiscal  year  1955-56  experienced  an  almost  complete 
drying-up  of  United  States  defense  orders.  As  a  re- 
sult, some  ammunition  and  military  equipment 
plants,  which  had  invested  heavily  in  expanding 
capacity  during  the  defense  build-up  period  from 
1951  on,  were  facing  severe  difficulties. 

In  the  field  of  international  relations,  no  signifi- 
cant changes  occurred.  Growing  pressure  from  cer- 
tain segments  of  the  business  community  as  well  as 
from  within  his  own  party  caused  Foreign  Minister 
Paul-Henri  Spaak,  a  Socialist,  in  the  spring,  to  ex- 
press himself  in  favor  of  recognizing  Red  China. 
He  qualified  this  opinion,  however,  by  saying  that 
the  solidarity  of  the  Western  world  was  more  im- 
portant than  premature  recognition  prompted  by 
a  desire  for  increased  trade.  From  Peiping  came  an 
additional  incentive  in  the  form  of  an  official  invita- 
tion to  the  Belgian  Parliament  to  send  a  delegation 
to  China  in  the  fall. 

Apart  from  this  issue,  some  minor  friction  with 
the  U.S.  State  Department  developed  over  colonial 
policies.  Some  Belgian  officials  in  May  expressed 
resentment  at  being  "rushed"  in  the  matter  of  grant- 
ing independence  to  the  trust  territory  of  Ruanda- 
Urundi,  after  the  United  States  representative  in 
the  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council  had  voted 
in  favor  of  fixing  a  time  limit  for  such  a  move.  There 
was  also  a  feeling,  unofficial  but  outspoken,  that  the 
State  Department  was  "meddling"  in  Belgian  affairs 
when  it  sent  Mr.  George  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Af- 
fairs, to  the  Congo  in  mid-May.  Although  this  visit 
had  been  approved  by  the  Belgian  Foreign  Min- 
istry, leftwing  Socialists  protested  against  it  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Relations  of  good  neighborhood  with  Germany 
were  strengthened  by  a  Frontier  rectification  treaty 
which  was  signed  in  Brussels  on  September  24  by 
M.  Spaak  and  his  West  German  colleague,  Foreign 
Minister  Heinrich  von  Brentano.  The  treaty  pro- 
vided for  the  return  to  Germany  of  a  few  small  com- 
munities south  of  Aachen,  which  Belgium  had  an- 
nexed after  World  War  II.  Chancellor  Adenauer,  on 
his  first  state  visit  to  Belgium,  witnessed  the  treaty 
signature.  — JOACHIM  JOESTEN 

BEN-GURION,  David.  Prime  Minister  of  Israel,  born 
in  Plonsk,  Poland,  Oct.  16,  1886.  He  first  went  to 
Palestine  in  1906  and  worked  as  a  laborer,  writer, 
and  organizer  until  he  was  exiled  in  1915  by  Turkish 
authorities.  He  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
organized  the  Hechalutz  movement,  which  pre- 
pared young  Jews  for  pioneering  in  Palestine,  and 
the  Jewish  Legion.  He  returned  to  Palestine  in  1921, 
and,  after  serving  in  many  official  posts,  became 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Defense  in  Israel 
from  1949  until  1953.  He  again  became  Prime  Min- 
ister in  November  1955.  See  EGYPT  and  ISRAEL. 
BENSON,  Ezra  Taft.  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
born  Aug.  4,  1899,  in  Whitney,  Idaho.  After  per- 
forming various  services  in  Idaho  as  an  agricxiltural 
specialist,  he  became  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  in  1939,  and 
later  served  with  other  national  groups  and  gov- 
ernment committees.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Cabi- 
net in  November  1952. 

BERMUDA.  A  British  colony  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
about  570  miles  east  of  Cape  Hatteras,  N.C.  Some 
20  of  the  360  islands  are  inhabited.  Area;  20,58 
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square  miles  of  which  2.83  square  miles  were  leased 
in  1941  for  99  years  by  the  United  States  for  naval 
and  air  bases.  Population  (1954  est.):  40,455,  in- 
cluding 25,045  colored.  Capital:  Hamilton,  about 
3,000  inhabitants. 

Production  and  Trade.  A  majority  of  the  people  is 
engaged  in  the  tourist  industry,  over  90  percent  of 
which  comes  from  the  United  States.  Chief  agri- 
cultural products  are  vegetables,  fruits  (including 
bananas),  and  Easter  lilies.  Principal  exports  are 
lily  bulbs,  concentrates  and  essences,  cut  flowers, 
and  vegetables.  Imports  include  food,  clothing,  alco- 
holic beverages,  agricultural  supplies,  fuel,  and 
building  materials.  In  1954  imports  were  valued  at 
£12.46  million  and  exports  at  £3.32  million. 

Government.  Finance  (1955  est):  revenue  £2,- 
745,237;  expenditures  £2,735,150.  The. colony  is 
ruled  by  a  governor  assisted  by  an  executive  coun- 
cil of  8  members  and  a  legislative  council  of  11 
members,  both  appionted  by  the  Crown.  The  36 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  are  elected. 
Governor:  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  John  Woodall. 
BEVAN,  Aneorin.  British  Socialist  leader,  born  in 
November  1897,  at  Tredegar,  Monmouthshire,  Eng- 
land, and  educated  at  Central  Labour  college  in 
London.  Once  a  coal  miner,  he  became  county  coun- 
cillor in  1928,  and  has  been  M.P.  (Labour)  for 
Ebbw  Vale,  Monmouthshire,  since  1929.  He  was 
Minister  of  Health  from  1945  to  1951,  when  he  be- 
came Minister  of  Labour  and  National  Service;  he 
resigned  from  this  post  after  three  months.  In  1954, 
he  withdrew  as  parliamentary  head  of  the  Labour 
Party.  He  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Labour 
Party  on  Oct.  2,  1956,  at  the  party's  annual  con- 
ference. 

BHUTAN.  A  semi-independent  state  in  the  eastern 
Himalayas,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tibet  and  on 
the  south  by  India  and  Pakistan.  Area:  18,000 
square  miles.  Estimated  population:  300,000;  capi- 
tal, Punakha.  The  people  are  Buddhists.  Rice, 
maize,  millet,  lac,  wax,  different  kinds  of  cloth,  and 
musk  are  the  main  products.  By  a  treaty  signed  with 
India  in  1949  Bhutan  receives  an  annual  cash  sub- 
sidy of  Rs500,000  and  India  directs  the  external 
affairs  of  Bhutan.  Ruler:  Maharaja  Jigme  Dorje 
Wangchuk. 

BIBLE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  The.  Organized  in 
1937,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  resulting  from  the  Mod- 
ernist-Fundamental controversy  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  the  Bible  Presbyterian  Church 
stands  for  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the 
pre-millennial  return  of  Christ,  and  separation  from 
worldly  practices  and  unbelief.  Statistics  (1955): 
8,670  members,  199  ministers,  95  churches.  Offi- 
cers: Moderator  (November  1956  Synod),  Rev.  La 
Verne  L.  Donaldson,  1000  North  Clayton  St.,  Wil- 
mington, Del.;  Stated  Clerk,  Rev.  Robert  Hastings, 
403  West  Adams  St.,  Washington,  111. 
BILLIARDS.  Willie  Mosconi  retained  his  world 
pocket  billiard  championship  in  a  round-robin  tour- 
nament at  Kinston,  N.C.,  in  April,  The  Phila- 
delphian  won  his  first  12  matches  to  clinch  the  title. 

Ray  Kilgore,  Los  Angeles,  won  the  world  three- 
cushion  championship,  defeating  John  K.  Fitzf- 
patrick  600-575  in  their  match  in  Los  Angeles  in 
May.  Kilgore  started  slowly  but  then  rallied  in  the 
last  two  rounds  to  defeat  Fitzpatrick. 

The  National  Amateur  Invitational  Three- 
Cushion  Championship  was  won  by  Edward  Lee  of 
New  York  City.  —RICHARD  SCHICKEL 

BOBSLEDDING.  Sleds  driven  by  Stan  Benham  domi- 
nated American  bobsledding  again  in  1956.  Ben- 
ham's  four-man  sled  with  riders  Chuck  Pandolph 
and  John  Helmer  and  brakeman  Pat  Martin  won 
both  the  North  American  and  A.A.U.  titles  while 
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the  Benham-Martin  combination  won  the  North 
American  and  A.A.U.  two-man  competitions.  Ben- 
ham-Martin were  timed  in  5  min.  3.86  sec.  in  the 
A  A  U.  test  as  they  sped  4  times  down  the  one-mile 
course  at  Lake  Placid,  N.Y.  Benham  s  four-man 
sled's  time  in  the  A.A.U.  meet  over  the  same  course 
was  4  min.  47.95  sec.  In  the  four-man  sled  A.A.U. 
competition  Monroe  Flagg's  sled  was  second  and 
Donald  BurrelTs  third.  In  the  two-man  competition 
John  Hemler  and  Henry  Sterms  were  second  and 
Charles  Strong  and  Paul  Savage  third.  ^  m 

Eugenio  Monti's  Italian  sled  won  the  Swiss  inter- 
national four-man  bobsled  championship.  He  twice 
sped  down  the  mile  course  in  a  total  elapsed  time 
of  2  min.  37.25  sec.  Americans  finished  one-two- 
three  in  the  Toni  cup  two-man  race  also  held  in 
Switzerland.  Jerry  O'Toole  and  Robert  Dietz  won, 
Le  Bouef  and  Barden  were  second  and  Dick 
Severino  drove  the  number  three  sled.  The  Curzon 
Cup  was  won  by  Canadian  D.  W.  Conner  who 
completed  6  runs  down  the  St.  Moritz  course  in  a 
total  time  of  273.6  seconds.  An  American-Swiss 
team  of  Severino  and  Dodi  Gartmann  won  the  St. 
Leger  Cup  for  two-man  sleds  over  the  same  one- 
mile,  16-bend  course.  They  also  won  the  Bergaud 
Cup  at  the  St.  Moritz  meetings  which  were  held  in 
February.  See  OLYMPICS,  WINTER. 

— RICHABD  SCHICKEL 

BOHLEN,  Charles  Eustis.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  born  in  Clayton,  N.Y,  Aug.  30,  1904.  He 
was  vice  consul  in  Moscow  in  1935,  and  by  1938 
had  become  consul  there.  Considered  a  top  expert 
on  Soviet  foreign  policy,  he  was  an  interpreter  at  the 
Big  Three  conferences  at  Teheran,  .Yalta,  and  Pots- 
dam and  has  been  ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union 
since  1953. 

BOLIVIA.  A  landlocked  republic  in  west  central 
South  America,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Argentina 
and  Paraguay,  on  the  west  by  Chile  and  Peru,  and 
on  the  north  and  east  by  Brazil.  Area:  419,470 
square  miles.  Population  (1956  est.):  3,235,000. 
Principal  cities  (1950  census):  LaPaz  (actual  seat 
of  the  government)  321,063;  Cochabamba  80,795; 
Oruru,  62,975;  Potosi  45,758;  Santa  Cruz  42,746; 
Sucre  (legal  capital  and  seat  of  the  supreme  court) 
40,128. 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  instruction,  under 
the  care  of  the  cities  and  the  state,  is  free  and  obliga- 
tory between  the  ages  of  7  and  14.  Adult  illiteracy, 
estimated  at  95  percent,  is  being  reduced  by  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  for  illiterates  under  the 
age  of  21.  The  language  of  educated  Bolivians  is 
Spanish;  the  Indians  speak  Quechua  and  Aymara, 
The  public-school  enrolment  in  1952  was:  234,000 
pupils  in  primary  schools;  24,000  in  secondary 
schools;  6,000  in  technical  schools;  and  2,000  in  nor- 
mal schools.  There  are  also  7  universities.  The  state 
religion  is  Roman  Catholicism.  Other  religions  are 
tolerated. 

Production.  Agriculture,  on  which  two  thirds  of  the 
population  depends,  is  in  an  extremely  backward 
condition.  The  cultivation  of  almost  5  million  acres 
yields  principally  rubber,  quinine,  cattle  and  hides. 
Basic  foodstuffs  have  to  be  imported.  Brazil  and  the 
United  States  supply  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour, 
sugar,  rice  and  other  staples.  The  nationalized  mines 
are  the  source  of  the  country's  most  important  in- 
dustry; Bolivia  produces  the  third  largest  amount 
of  tin  in  the  world.  In  1955, 27,636  metric  tons  were 
mined  (29,387  metric  tons  total  output  for  1954). 
Tungsten,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  antimony,  gold  and 
silver  are  also  mined  and  exported.  Petroleum  de- 
posits are  worked  to  a  small  degree. 

Foreign  Trade.  Estimates  for  1955  placed  the  value 
of  imports  at  U.S.$82.4  million  and  exports  at  U.S.- 
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$98.1  million.  Minerals  generally  comprise  about  90 
percent  of  the  total  export  trade.  The  leading  im- 
ports are  foodstuffs,  timber,  machinery  and  textiles. 
Argentina,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain 
were  the  principal  trading  countries. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  In  1955  the  total 
length  of  railroad  trackage  was  2,721  km,  about 
half  of  it  state-owned.  Additional  means  of  transpor- 
tation is  provided  by  about  12,000  miles  of  navi- 
gable rivers  in  3  systems  and  a  total  highway  mile- 
age of  9,806  miles.  There  are  almost  14,000  motor 
vehicles  and  3  major  airlines  in  operation.  Tele- 
phones numbered  11,400  in  1955,  and  there  are 
nearly  11,000  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1956  estimated  revenue 
at  72,500  million  bolivianos  and  expenditure  at 
74,000  million  bolivianos.  Direct  and  indirect  taxes 
yield  about  90  percent  of  revenue.  Inflation  is  severe 
and  by  the  end  of  August  1956,  the  cost-of -living 
index  had  risen  to  973  (1953  as  100). 

At  the  official  rate  of  exchange  one  boliviano 
equals  U.S. $0.0052;  at  the  free-market  rate  one 
boliviano  equaled  U.S.$0.000087  on  Sept.  27,  1956. 
In  the  November  1956  issue  of  International  Finan- 
cial Statistics,  the  Bolivian  exchange  system  was 
described  as  follows:  "The  par  value  agreed  with 
the  IMF  [International  Monetary  Fund]  is  190 
bolivianos  per  U.S.  dollar,  but  it  has  no  applica- 
tion. Since  early  1954  all  exports  have  been  made 
by  government  agencies  and  hence,  in  a  sense,  no 
exchange  rate  is  involved.  Producers  of  export 
goods  are  paid  in  bolivianos  on  the  basis  of  cost 
plus  an  allowance.  Importers  on  the  other  hand 
obtain  exchange  at  the  190  rate  plus  import  sur- 
charges that  range  up  to  15  times  the  official  rate. 
The  free  market  is  restricted  to  invisibles  transac- 
tions. Since  January  1954  some  official  exchange  has 
been  sold  in  this  market." 

Government.  The  constitution  now  in  effect  was 
promulgated  in  1938,  revised  in  1945,  and  further 
changed  since  the  revolution  in  1946.  Bolivia  has  9 
departments,  each  of  which  elects  3  members  to  the 
Senate  for  a  term  of  6  years.  Representatives  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  are  elected  for  4  years.  All 
persons  over  20  years  of  age  are  eligible  to  vote. 
Hernan  Siles  Suazo  was  elected  President  of  Bolivia 
on  June  17,  1956,  and  was  inaugurated  on  Aug.  6, 
1956. 

Events,  1956.  Currency  Sfabi/izcrfion.  Inflation  con- 
tinues to  be  Bolivia's  most  pressing  problem.  One 
of  the  last  official  acts  of  outgoing  President  Paz 
Estenssoro  was  the  establishment  of  a  Bolivian 
National  Monetary  Stabilization  Council.  The  new 
council  is  charged  with  responsibility  for  recom- 
mending specific  measures  to  halt  and  control  the 
inflationary  spiral  and  to  stabilize  the  rate  of  ex- 
change. Its  duties  also  include  modernization  of 
budgetary  tax  and  fiscal  control  procedures  and 
promotion  of  domestic  and  foreign  investment  of 
private  capital.  Executive  director  of  the  new 
council  is  an  American  citizen,  George  I.  Eder,  of 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Eder  receives  his  salary  from 
the  United  States  government  as  an  employee  of 
the  Point  Four  program. 

Diversification  Program.  The  diversification  plan  of 
President  Paz  Estenssoro,  which  began  slowly  in 
1952,  showed  noticeable  success  in  1956.  The  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  rescue  Bolivia  from  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  tin  monoculture  by  stepping  tro 
production  and  exportation  of  other  minerals  and 
foodstuffs.  Most  outstanding  of  these  projects  was 
the  development  of  the  petroleum  industry.  The 
Bolivian  government  announced  that  oil  production 
in  1958  was  eleven  times  that  of  1952.  Among  steps 
taken  in  1956  to  further  oil  production  was  the 
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implementation  of  a  new  petroleum  code  which 
encourages  foreign  investment.  This  code,  which  is 
considered  among  the  most  generous  in  Latin 
America,  allows  an  annual  15  percent  profit  remis- 
sion in  the  currency  of  the  original  investment. 

Under  the  new  regulations,  foreign  concerns 
are  granted  concessions  of  up  to  50  years.  First 
United  States  company  to  take  advantage  of  the  oil 
code  was  the  Guff  Oil  Corporation.  Under  terms 
of  a  40-year  contract,  signed  in  March,  Gulf  will 
be  permitted  to  exploit  a  one-million-acre  tract 
formerly  controlled  by  Bolivia's  state  petroleum 
monopoly  (Y.P.F.B.).  In  return,  Gulf  will  construct 
a  $45  million  oil  pipeline  from  landlocked  Bolivia 
to  the  Chilean  coast. 

Presidential  Election.  Politics  were  in  the  foreground 
of  Bolivian  news  during  the  first  six  months  of  1956. 
Following  President  Paz  Estenssoro 's  decision  not 
to  seek  reelection,  a  wide-open  election  race  began. 
The  official  government  party,  Mommiento  Nacional 
Revolucionario,  nominated  Vice  President  Hernan 
Siles  Suazo  for  president  and  chose  the  Minister  of 
Rural  Affairs,  Nuflo  Chavez  Ortiz,  as  his  running 
mate.  Four  other  political  parties  entered  the  race: 
the  Social  Christian  Party;  the  Bolivian  Socialist 
Falange;  the  Revolutionary  Workers'  Party;  and 
the  Communists. 

The  most  powerful  opposition  party,  the  Bolivian 
Socialist  Falange,  withdrew  its  candidates  three 
days  before  election  day.  The  party's  leaders  ac- 
cused the  ruling  M.N.R.  of  planning  an  election 
fraud.  On  June  17,  the  Movimiento  Nacional 
Revolutionary,  in  one  of  Bolivia's  most  democratic 
elections,  won  the  presidency  by  an  overwhelming 
margin  and  also  gained  all  Senate  seats  and  60  of 
68  seats  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Siles  Suazo 
was  inaugurated  President  on  August  6. 

Economic  Aid.  Bolivia  continues  to  be  one  of  Latin 
America's  principal  recipients  of  United  States  fi- 
nancial assistance.  In  1956  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment sent  an  estimated  $25  million  to  this 
country  in  outright  grants.  The  grants  were  not  in 
cash,  however,  but  consisted  primarily  of  surplus 
food  and  machinery.  In  addition  to  United  States 
grants,  Bolivia  received  substantial  loans  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington.  President  Paz 
Estenssoro  lauded  United  States  aid  as  a  "tre- 
mendously important  factor"  in  his  country's  prog- 
ress toward  a  diversified  economy. 

Japanese  Ties.  Former  President  Paz  Estenssoro 
visited  Japan  in  November  as  a  state  guest.  His 
mission  was  to  explore  and  discuss  trade  and  immi- 
gration possibilities  between  the  two  countries. 
Bolivia  has  admitted  1,600  Japanese  immigrants  in 
recent  years,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  number  will 
multiply  in  lie  near  future.  Dr.  Paz,  who  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  economics  before  entering  national  politics, 
was  hopeful  of  attracting  farmers  and  technicians 
to  help  develop  Bolivian  industry. 

— MIGUEL  JORRIN 

BON1N  ISLANDS.  An  archipelago  of  volcanic  forma- 
tion in  the  western  Pacific,  about  600  miles  south  of 
Tokyo,  Japan,  and  included  in  Japan  proper  as 
Ogasawarajima.  Total  area:  40  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation: 207  in  1954.  Chichi  Jima  is  the  largest  island 
and  site  of  the  chief  harbor.  The  principal  agri- 
cultural crops  are  sugarcane,  pineapples,  and 
bananas.  The  Bonins  passed  to  the  control  of  the 
United  States  forces  following  the  surrender  of 
Japan  to  the  Allied  nations  in  1945. 
BORNEO.  An  island  in  the  Malayan  archipelago 
and  the  third  largest  island  in  the  world,  comprising 
BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO,  BRUNEI,  and  SARAWAK. 
The  remaining  area  forms  part  of  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia* 
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BOTANY.  Many  botanical  societies  met  with  the 
American  Institute  of  Biological  Sciences  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Connecticut  at  Storrs 
in  August,  for  the  presentation  of  current  research. 
The  Botanical  Society  of  America  celebrated  its 
50th  anniversary  with  special  programs  on  the  bo- 
tanical progress  of  the  past  50  years,  and  with  the 
presentation  of  certificates  of  merit  to  50  eminent 
botanists. 

Taxonomy  and  Floristics.  Many  taxonomists  re- 
ported studies  on  the  relation  of  hybridization  to 
classification.  In  one  group  of  Iris  it  was  shown 
that  all  species  but  one  will  cross  and  give  fertile 
hybrids.  A  report  from  India  analyzed  nuclear 
structure  in  40  species;  which  suggested  extensive 
hybridizations  accompanied  by  doubling  and  re- 
arrangement of  chromosomes.  The  western  races  of 
Gaillardia  were  shown  to  differ  cytologicaHy  and  to 
give  infertile  hybrids;  the  eastern  and  southern 
races  are  all  alike  and  interfertile.  A  supposed 
species  of  sunflower  was  discovered  to  be  a  group 
of  hybrids  between  two  other  species.  In  Penstemon 
species  growing  together  were  found  to  be  inter- 
fertile,  but  the  shapes  and  colors  of  their  flowers 
are  sufficiently  different  that  they  are  visited  by 
different  insects  and  rarely  cross-pollinate. 

Further  research  on  grasses  of  the  barley  tribe 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  several  recognized  genera, 
whose  species  gave  generally  intersterile  hybrids, 
may  better  be  placed  in  one  large  genus.  An  ex- 
tensive report  was  published  on  the  vegetation  of 
the  western  Canadian  Arctic  Archipelago,  listing 
234  species.  Another  paper  dealt  with  the  270 
plants  native  to  Churchill,  Manitoba.  The  first 
installment  appeared  of  a  guide  to  the  flowering 
plants  and  ferns  of  the  western  national  parks. 
Further  papers  were  published  in  several  European 
cities  on  the  plants  of  Madagascar,  Belgium,  Tropi- 
cal East  Africa,  the  Congo,  and  El  Salvador,  and 
on  the  mosses  of  Fennoscandia.  A  Flora  of  Tas- 
mania was  issued  in  Hobart. 

Ecology.  Certain  shrubs  of  the  western  arid  re- 
gions were  found  to  form  poisons  which  prevent 
growth  of  certain  annual  plants;  yet  the  latter  grow 
with  the  shrubs,  the  poison  being  evidently  in- 
effective in  nature.  A  study  was  made  of  the  distri- 
bution of  alpha-radioactivity  in  native  vegetation. 
Several  rare  chemical  elements  were  shown  to 
accumulate  in  the  topsoil  and  in  living  leaves.  The 
emission  of  alpha  particles  by  such  materials  was 
correlated  with  the  lands  of  plant  present,  and  with 
soil  acidity.  An  extensive  research  was  reported  on 
bogs  of  Quebec;  19  were  studied,  at  50-mile  in- 
tervals. Five  major  climatic  changes  in  the  past 
were  recognized,  up  to  latitude  47°N.  A  major 
article  dealt  with  the  vegetation  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains.  In  this  the  "association-unit 
theory"  of  plant  distribution  was  rejected  in  favor 
of  description  of  each  species  in  terms  of  its  own 
physiology  and  genetic  pattern,  including  the 
effects  of  hybridization,  polyploidy,  and  methods 
of  reproduction.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by 
"mosaic-charts"  showing  the  relation  of  distribution 
to  elevation  and  topography.  Other  papers  dealt 
with  the  beech  forests  of  eastern  Wisconsin,  the 
rock-ledge  vegetation  of  southern  Illinois,  the  nat- 
ural restocking  of  New  England  forests  since  the 
1938  hurricane,  and  the  communities  of  algae  in 
Florida  springs. 

Morphology.  The  electron  microscope  made  fur- 
ther contributions  to  knowledge  of  the  minute 
structure  of  plants.  The  primary  cell  wall  of  an 
onion  root  was  shown  to  be  made  first  of  interwoven 
fibrils  of  cellulose,  then  of  a  layer  of  parallel  fibrils, 
then  of  a  final  network  of  fibrils.  In  the  secondary 
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wall  the  fibrils  were  found  to  be  spirally  arranged 
(as  was  previously  known).  Pits  in  the  wall  were 
seen  to  be  traversed  by  strands  of  protoplasm. 
Another  paper  was  illustrated  by  remarkable  elec- 
tron-micrographs of  wax  deposits  on  leaves.  No 
canals  were  found  in  the  cell  walls  through  which 
the  wax  could  have  been  extruded.  The  opinion 
was  expressed  that  the  wax  is  probably  not  related 
to  the  water  economy  of  the  plant. 

When  plants  of  the  heath  family  become  dormant 
in  Canada,  the  stage  of  development  of  the  repro- 
ductive parts  which  will  mature  the  following 
spring  is  fairly  definite  for  each  species  and  not 
related  to  the  time  of  blooming;  the  sexes  develop 
at  different  rates.  This  was  used  as  an  argument 
that  this  family  was  evolved  in  a  climate  in  which 
there  was  no  marked  periodicity.  When  vertical  in- 
cisions were  made  in  young  potato  stem-tips,  the 
leaves  which  emerged  were  cylindrical  instead  of 
flat.  Stem  apices  were  examined  of  various  parasitic 
flowering  plants;  they  were  not  significantly  differ- 
ent from  those  of  their  independent  relatives.  The 
cork  layer  in  geranium  stems  was  found  to  be  un- 
related in  its  origin  to  dead  epidermal  cells  or  to 
stomata;  it  begins  irregularly  in  various  parts  of 
the  periphery.  Pine  cones  were  found  to  have  a 
productive  region  in  the  middle  where  seed  rudi- 
ments are  perfectly  developed  at  the  time  of  polli- 
nation; the  others  do  not  develop  into  seeds.  The 
fertility  of  the  cones  varies  with  their  height  in 
the  tree,  among  other  factors. 

Genetics.  One  of  the  most  interesting  problems 
of  genetics  is  whether  certain  effects  in  plant  breed- 
ing are  due  to  a  single  gene  or  to  two  genes  very 
closely  linked.  Evidence  published  in  1956  sug- 
gested that  the  former  is  true  in  certain  races  of 
corn.  Here  corresponding  genes  do  not  always  oc- 
cupy corresponding  positions  on  their  chromosomes 
and  by  exchanges  between  chromosomes  various 
combinations  of  genes  and  gene-elements  occur. 
Mutations  were  induced  in  barley  by  a  betatron, 
by  radium,  and  by  cobalt,  but  these  were  no  more 
effective  than  X-rays,  long  used  for  this  purpose. 
Some  30  mutants  appeared,  some  promising  as  new 
varieties;  16  are  now  ready  (after  two  years  of 
experiment)  to  be  tested  for  yield.  In  Canada  it 
was  found  that  variegation  of  leaves  in  a  variety  of 
wheat  was  inherited  only  from  the  female  parent, 
being  dependent  on  the  types  of  plastids  supplied 
by  the  egg  cell  rather  than  on  the  genes  supplied 
equally  by  both  parents.  By  using  cotton  plants 
marked  by  certain  hereditary  characteristics  it  was 
discovered  that  about  60  percent  of  the  seed  re- 
sulted from  cross-pollination.  This  has  an  influence 
on  yield,  since  self-pollinated  plants  are  less  pro- 
ductive. Pollen  was  carried  by  bumblebees.  The 
amount  of  pollen  per  flower  was  one  factor  in  de- 
termining which  types  predominate  in  the  cross- 
breeding. 

Certain  blackberry  hybrids  were  reported  to  have 
varying  numbers  of  chromosomes  in  their  roots; 
sometimes  the  number  was  even  lower  than  that 
of  either  parent.  Plants  of  various  inheritances  were 
obtained  from  leaf  cuttings  of  one  hybrid.  This 
suggests  the  presence  of  some  mechanism  for  dim- 
inution of  chromosome  number,  which  would  ac- 
count for  some  of  the  different  numbers  found  in 
related  species  of  other  groups.  The  variable 
chromosome  number  found  in  an  alga  was  reported 
to  be  due  to  breakage  of  chromosomes  and  failure 
of  the  pieces  to  separate  normally  during  cell 
division. 

Mycology  and  Plant  Pathology.  A  Study  of  the 
fungus  spores  in  the  air  over  Montreal  revealed 
that  nearly  half  were  of  one  kind.  The  numbers 
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ranged  from  an  average  244  per  cubic  foot  in  July 
to  0.8  in  December,  the  highest  single  reading 
being  445  on  September  6.  Most  of  the  air  masses 
were  modified  polar.  The  fungi  came  presumably 
from  agricultural  areas.  In  fields  of  cereals  infected 
with  mildew,  concentration  of  fungus  spores  was 
found  greater  within  the  crop  than  above  it.  Some 
species  were  abundant  in  wet  weather,  others  in 
dry;  some  were  more  plentiful  near  the  ground,  but 
smut  spores  were  uniformly  distributed.  The  spore 
count  was  influenced  by  the  date  of  sowing  and 
by  the  presence  of  fertilizer. 

An  analysis  of  variation  in  a  population  of  lichens 
suggested  that  hybridization  had  occurred,  although 
sexual  reproduction  was  not  known  in  the  group. 
( It  does  occur  in  related  plants. )  A  study  was  re- 
ported of  yeasts  inside  certain  bark  beetles  in 
California.  Thirteen  species  were  found,  five  being 
new. 

The  best  temperature  for  germination  of  the 
spores  of  chrysanthemum  rust  was  found  to  be 
60°  F  to  70°  F;  on  either  side  of  this  range  de- 
velopment was  poorer.  This  supports  the  idea  that 
the  spread  of  tie  disease  is  limited  by  tempera- 
ture. Spores  of  the  blister-rust  of  white  pine  were 
not  formed  after  a  spell  of  high  temperatures  ( 95° 
F),  and  the  germination  of  the  spores  also  was 
affected  by  temperature.  The  spread  of  this  dis- 
ease was  said  to  be  limited  also  by  moisture.  A 
connection  was  demonstrated  between  bacterial 
wilt  of  carnation  and  the  microscopic  worms  called 
nematodes.  The  worms  apparently  provide  an  en- 
trance for  the  bacteria.  A  similar  relation  was 
reported  in  cotton. 

The  juice  of  the  pepper-plant  was  shown  to 
combat  infection  by  virus,  if  present  at  the  time  of 
inoculation.  The  active  agent  was  a  protein,  with 
varying  effects  on  different  hosts.  Similar  substances 
were  already  known  in  spinach,  pokeweed,  and 
other  plants.  Since  viruses  are  carried  by  insects, 
the  existence  of  these  inhibitory  substances  must 
be  recognized  in  research  on  the  diseases  they 
cause.  The  virulence  of  one  parasitic  fungus  was 
shown  to  be  reduced  by  other  fungi,  which  may 
parasitize  its  spores  or  form  antibiotics.  In  the  use 
of  antibiotics  to  control  plant  diseases  it  was  found 
that  the  application  of  glycerol  to  bean  leaves 
greatly  increased  the  absorption  of  streptomycin. 
The  "disease  potential"  (or  susceptibility)  was 
found  to  be  highest  in  certain  plants  when  their 
carbohydrate  content  was  relatively  high;  also  dur- 
ing periods  of  least  rapid  growth.  Potatoes  and 
oats  growing  side  by  side  were  most  susceptible 
to  disease  at  different  times  because  of  differences 
in  their  accumulation  of  carbohydrates.  "Smog" 
injury  in  Los  Angeles  was  correlated  with  the  pres- 
ence of  formic  acid  both  in  the  atmosphere  and  in 
the  plants. 

Plant  Physiology.  Indole  acetic  acid  (IAA),  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  the  same  as  the  auxin  found 
in  plants,  was  shown  to  cause  enlargement  of  to- 
bacco ovaries  and  strawberry  receptacles— the 
"fruits"  of  these  plants.  The  amino  acid  tryptophan 
was  detected  in  styles  and  ovaries  after  pollination. 
Pollen-tubes  grown  in  liquid  synthesized  IAA  from 
tryptophan  and  presumably  do  the  same  in  the 
plant.  The  amount  of  IAA  in  styles  was  correlated 
with  the  growth  of  pollen-tubes  through  them.  The 
same  auxin  was  shown  to  inhibit  flowering  of  pine- 
apple when  above  a  certain  concentration;  agents 
which  destroy  IAA  induce  flowering.  In  plants  that 
flower  only  in  long  days,  the  "stimulus"  to  flower- 
ing was  destroyed  by  the  application  of  auxin. 
When  branches  of  one  short-day-flowering  plant 
were  exposed  to  different  day-lengths,  the  flow  of 
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the  flowering  stimulus  from  the  short-day  branches 
to  the  long-day  branches  induced  flowering  in  the 
latter  only  if  the  number  of  mature  leaves  on  that 
branch  was  reduced,  or  if  they  were  shaded. 

It  was  confirmed  that  boron,  one  of  the  elements 
needed  in  minute  quantities,  is  concerned  with  the 
movement  of  sugar  through  a  plant.  The  lack  of 
boron  was  related  to  low  evaporation  from  leaves, 
perhaps  connected  with  accumulation  of  sugar,  and 
to  various  structural  abnormalities.  Sodium  was 
shown  to  be  essential  to  the  growth  of  a  micro- 
scopic alga,  which  also  could  use  molecular  nitro- 
gen. Chlorine  was  found  to  be  necessary  to  the 
sugar  beet.  Through  the  use  of  radioactive  sulfur 
and  phosphorus,  the  course  of  these  elements  was 
traced  from  leaves  through  the  phloem  into  the 
stem. 

In  another  report  sulfur  and  phosphorus  were 
shown  to  move  at  the  same  rate  as  sugar,  more  than 
40  cm  per  hour.  Radioactive  phosphorus  was  used 
also  to  show  that  the  rate  of  its  accumulation  in 
leaves  varied  with  the  rate  of  evaporation  of  water. 
Radioactive  cobalt  was  shown  to  enter  leaves  of 
beans  mostly  through  their  lower  surface  and  espe- 
cially when  they  were  illuminated,  hence  presum- 
ably through  the  stomata.  But  zinc  was  absorbed 
by  leaves  of  citrus  apparently  equally  on  both 
surfaces.  When  the  wax  cuticle  of  certain  leaves 
was  removed  and  its  permeability  studied,  it  was 
found  that  water  penetrated  it  only  through  the 
stomata. 

A  new  theory  was  formulated  on  the  formation  of 
cypress  "knees"— that  they  result  from  a  response 
of  the  cambium  (growth  layer)  of  a  root  growing 
in  water  or  poorly  aerated  soil  to  chance  exposure 
to  air  in  spring.  — H.  W.  RICKETT 

BOWLING.  Bill  Lillard,  28-year-old  Chicago  bowler, 
had  an  excellent  year  on  the  maples.  Not  only  did 
he  win  the  men's  all-star  tournament,  but  he  won 
or  shared  three  titles  in  the  79-day  American  Bowl- 
ing Congress  Tournament  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  His 
2,018  total  won  the  all-events  title,  he  shared  the 
doubles  championship  with  Stan  Gifford,  also  of 
Chicago  (1,331  total),  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Falstaff  Beer  team  which  won  the  A.B.C.  team 
championship  with  3,092  total  pins.  The  A.B.C. 
singles  championship  was  won  by  southpaw  roller 
George  Wade,  Steubenville,  Ohio,  with  a  744  total 
which  stood  up  through  the  last  31  days  of  the 
tournament.  Dick  Hoover  of  Akron,  Ohio,  won  the 
A.B.C.  master's  title. 

The  St.  Louis  Budweisers  won  the  Bowling 
Proprietors  Association  of  America's  national  matcn 
game  team  championships;  Dick  Weber  and  Ray 
Bluth  won  the  B.P.A.A.  match  game  doubles  tide; 
and  Anita  Cantaline  and  Elvira  Toepfer,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  won  the  women's  match  game  champion- 
ship. 

Anita  Cantaline  was  also  the  all-star  women's 
champion.  The  women's  international  bowling 
congress  all-events  title  was  won  by  Doris  Knechtges 
of  Detroit.  Lucille  Noe,  Columbus,  Ohio,  was 
W.I.B.C.  singles  champion,  Betty  Maw  and  Mary 
Quinn,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  won  the  doubles  title  and 
the  Daniel  Ryan  team  of  Chicago  won  the  team 
championship. 

Jerry  Dutler,  27-year-old  Mankato  (Minn.) 
Teachers  College  student  who  bowled  an  eight 
game,  1,690  series  in  April  1955  was  finally 
awarded,  in  June  1956,  the  solid  gold  champion- 
ship belt  and  $12,000  winner's  money  in  the  $152,- 
064  Petersen  classic  tournament  in  Chicago. 

— RICHABD  SCHICKEL 

BOXING.  On  Apr.  27,  1956,  Rocky  Marciano,  one 
of  the  best-liked— and  one  of  the  best— champions  in 
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heavyweight  history  announced  his  abdication.  The 
scramble  was  on.  From  the  light-heavyweight 
throne  Archie  Moore,  Marciano's  last  victim,  an- 
nounced himself  number-one  pretender.  The  In- 
ternational Boxing  Club  (James  D.  Norris,  presi- 
dent), promoted  some  elimination  bouts  to  decide 
who  would  meet  Moore  for  the  title.  In  the  best  of 
them,  Floyd  Patterson,  a  smooth  21-year-old  and 
Tommy  ( Hurricane )  Jaclcson,  whose  windmill  style 
offended  boxing  purists,  met  in  New  York  in  June 
1956  to  determine  who  would  have  the  dubious 
honor  of  engaging  Moore. 

They  staged  the  best  heavyweight  bout  of  the 
year.  Patterson  went  into  the  fight  with  a  fractured 
hand,  a  fact  he  didn't  disclose  to  his  handlers  until 
afterward.  After  12  furious  rounds  Patterson  won 
on  a  decision  which  no  one  seriously  disputed. 
Because  of  his  damaged  hand,  however,  the  Moore 
fight  was  postponed  until  November  30. 

It  was  an  anticlimax.  Patterson  carried  the  fight 
to  the  elderly  Archie  and  in  the  fifth  round,  a  stiff 
left  hook  to  the  jaw  put  Moore  down  for  a  count 
of  nine.  He  was  no  sooner  up  than  he  was  down- 
under  a  barrage  of  Patterson  punches.  This  time 
Moore  stayed  down,  and  boxing  had  its  youngest 
heavyweight  title  holder  in  history.  The  Chicago 
stadium  fight  attracted  some  14,000  fans;  receipts 
totaled  $425,145. 

Moore,  of  course,  retained  his  light-heavyweight 
crown  which  he  defended  in  leisurely  fashion  only 
once  in  1956.  He  stopped  Yolande  Pompey  in  10 
rounds  in  London,  Eng.  How  long  he  will  keep  the 
title  in  the  face  of  such  youthful  competitors  as 
Chuck  Speiser  and  Tony  Anthony  is  problematical. 

In  the  middleweight  division,  Sugar  Ray  Robin- 
son, whom  age  cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale, 
successfully  defended  the  title  he  regained  from 
Bobo  Olson  in  1955.  In  Los  Angeles  he  knocked 
out  Bobo  in  the  fourth  round  of  a  repeat  for  the 
West  Coast.  Discretion  being  the  better  part  of 
valor,  Olson  retired  a  few  months  later.  A  scheduled 
match  between  Robinson  and  rugged  Gene  Fullmer 
in  December  had  to  be  postponed  when  Mr.  Robin- 
son turned  up  with  a  head  cold.  It  was  the  35th 
postponement  of  his  somewhat  reluctant  career. 

Lightweight  veteran  Joe  Brown  did  what  every- 
one says  he  can  do— licked  a  man  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  him— and  won  the  lightweight  championship 
in  the  bargain.  Brown  broke  his  hand  in  the  second 
round  of  the  August  24  New  Orleans  bout  with 
champion  Wallace  (Bud)  Smith.  He  pressed  on 
gamely,  his  right  arm  hanging  useless  at  his  side 
and  tears  of  pain  streaming  from  his  eyes,  to  win  the 
fight. 

If  Brown  illustrated  the  heights  which  "the  sweet 
science"  can  reach,  the  June ' 'fight"  between  Johnny 
Saxton  and  champion  Carmen  Basilio  for  the  welter- 
weight championship  demonstrated  the  depths. 
Saxton  was  awarded  the  prize.  In  a  September 
encore  Basilio  used  Saxton  for  a  punching  bag  and 
regained  the  title. 

Featherweight  champion  Sandy  Saddler  defeated 
Flash  Elorde  on  a  13th  round  technical  knockout 
in  a  San  Francisco  bout  that  failed  to  please  the 
fastidious.  Bantamweight  Mario  D'Agata  won  the 
title  from  Frenchman  Robert  Cohen  when  the 
latter  "retired"  in  the  6th  round.  Flyweight  Pascual 
Perez  successfully  defended  against  Leo  Espinosa, 
Oscar  Suarez  and  Ricardo  Valclez,  to  the  excitement 
of  practically  no  one. 

At  year's  end  nearly  everyone  was  busily  engaged 
in  one  of  those  periodic  attempts  to  clean  up  boxing. 
There  was  an  anti-trust  suit  against  the  I.B.C. 
pending,  several  state  investigations  had  been  held, 
and  a  national  magazine  was  hammering  away  ai 
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corruption  in  the  sport.  The  nation  was  at  least  as 
interested  in  all  this  as  it  was  in  Pascual  Perez. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  won  the  N.C.A.A. 
team  title  and  the  United  States  Air  Force  the 
A.A.U.  title  in  amateur  circles.  A.A.U.  class  title 
holders  follow:  112  pound  class,  Albert  Pell;  119 
pounds,  Don  Whaley;  125  pounds,  Harry  Smith; 
132  pounds,  Bill  Cherry;  139  pounds,  Thomas 
Thomas;  147  pounds,  Jackson  Brown;  156  pounds, 
Frank  Davis;  165  pounds,  Paul  Wright;  178  pounds, 
John  Home;  heavyweight,  Jim  McCarter.  See 
OLYMPIC  GAMES,  SUMMEK.— RICHARD  SCHICKEL 
BRAZIL.  The  United  States  of  Brazil  is  a  republic 
of  20  States,  5  Federal  Territories,  and  one  Federal 
district.  Each  division  has  its  own  administrative, 
legislative,  and  judicial  authorities;  its  constitution 
and  laws  must,  however,  agree  with  the  constitu- 
tional principles  of  the  Union. 

Area  and  Population.  Area:  3,289,440  square  miles. 
Population  (1956  est):  59,846,000,  exclusive  of 
jungle  Indians.  Principal  cities  ( 1950  census ) :  Rio 
de  Janeiro  (capital)  2,303,063;  Sao  Paulo  2,017,- 
025;  Recife  512,370;  Salvador  389,422;  P6rto  Alegre 
375,049;  Belo  Horizonte  338,585.  The  population 
grew  by  20  million  between  1920-50.  The  white 
population  makes  up  about  61.7  percent  of  the  total; 
Negroes,  11  percent;  mulattoes,  26.5  percent;  and 
unknown,  .2  percent.  Brasileira  (Portuguese)  is 
the  official  language,  while  Italian  and  German  are 
also  used  in  the  southern  states. 

Education  and  Religion.  Elementary  education  is 
compulsory;  however,  over  50  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation over  10  years  of  age  was  illiterate  in  1950.  In 
1954  there  were  67,318  primary  schools  with  4,359,- 
395  pupils  and  2,510  secondary  schools  with  536,- 
050  pupils.  In  addition,  there  were  151,056  enroled 
in  2,365  technical  schools,  60,820  in  817  normal 
schools,  and  64,351  in  595  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

Roman  Catholicism  is  the  religion  of  93  percent 
of  the  people.  The  Protestant  population,  the  second 
most  important,  was  1,470,000  in  1950.  Freedom 
of  worship  is  guaranteed. 

Production.  Despite  intensive  industrial  develop- 
ment, the  Brazilian  economy  is  still  predominantly 
agricultural.  Important  crops  are  rice,  coffee,  ba- 
nanas, potatoes,  cotton  (1,171,325  tons  produced 
in  1955),  corn,  sugar  (33,549,410  bags  of  132  Ib. 
each  in  1955),  cacao,  and  wheat.  The  1955-56 
wheat  crop  of  500,000  tons  met  about  one  fifth 
of  the  domestic  demand;  wheat  imports  in  1956 
were  valued  at  U.S. $146  million  (est.),  second  only 
to  petroleum  products. 

Foreign  Trade.  Trade  estimates  for  1956  were: 
imports  U.S.$1,108.9  million,  a  drop  of  U.S.$200 
million  from  the  1955  level;  and  exports  U.S. 
$1,461.3  million,  a  gain  of  U.S. $38  million  over 
1955.  The  principal  exports  are  coffee,  cotton,  cacao, 
lumber,  and  iron  ore;  coffee  exports  for  the  1955-56 
crop  year  were  estimated  at  17  million  bags  ( 132 
Ib.  each),  an  increase  of  6.2  million  bags  over  1954- 
55.  Imports  in  1955  consisted  mainly  of  petroleum 
products,  wheat  and  other  foodstuffs,  automotive 
materials,  machinery,  and  chemicals  and  other  basic 
raw  materials. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  Inland  water- 
ways, navigable  for  about  22,000  miles,  are  im- 
portant in  giving  access  to  the  interior  of  Brazil 
and  linking  the  country  with  neighboring  states. 
Air  transportation  is  also  important,  with  airports 
in  300  cities  and  20  domestic  and  foreign  airlines 
providing  service.  In  1954  there  were  23,000  miles 
of  railway  and  190,300  miles  of  highway. 

Finance.  The  government  budget  for  1957  antici- 
pated revenues  of  Cr$76,061,720,000  and  expendi- 
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tures  of  Cr$99,806,395,570,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
Cr$23,868,115,571.  A  raise  in  the  salaries  of  fed- 
eral workers  and  military  personnel  early  in  1956 
accounts  for  a  large  part  of  the  budgetary  deficit. 
Currency  in  circulation  in  May  1956  totaled  Cr$60,- 
200  million. 

At  the  official  selling  rate,  one  cruzeiro  equals 
U.S.$0.0531;  there  are,  however,  several  other 
rates  for  specified  commodities  or  groups  of  com- 
modities, and  a  free-market  rate,  used  for  most 
capital  and  nontrade  transactions.  The  free-market 
rate  was  U.S.$0.0147  per  cruzeiro  on  Oct.  4,  1956. 

Government.  The  present  constitution,  adopted  in 
1946,  provides  for  a  bicameral  legislature,  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  elected  for  8  years  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  for  4  years.  The  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent  are  elected  for  5  years  and  are  not  eligible  for 
successive  terms.  The  President  appoints  a  Cabinet 
of  10  members.  Freedom  of  speech  and  press  are 
not  absolute;  war  propaganda,  teaching  of  sub- 
versive doctrines,  and  dissemination  of  totalitarian- 
ism precepts  are  banned.  The  Communist  Party  is 
illegal.  President:  Dr.  Juscelino  Kubitschek.  Vice 
President:  Joao  Goulart. 

Events,  1956.  The  newly  installed  administration 
successfully  weathered  its  first  eleven  months  in 
office,  but  it  was  a  stormy  period  marked  by  con- 
stant political  opposition  and  general  economic 
unrest. 

New  President.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  Brazil  for  a 
medical  man  to  gain  such  public  regard  that  he  is 
able  to  win  election  to  a  high  government  office. 
Such  was  the  case  of  Juscelino  Kubitschek,  who 
was  inaugurated  President  on  January  31.  The  new 
chief  executive,  who  was  born  in  the  state  of  Minas 
Gerais  in  1902,  received  his  M.D.  at  the  Minas 
Gerais  Medical  School  in  1929.  Since  that  time, 
his  career  has  alternated  between  politics  and  the 
medical  practice.  The  new  president  has  expressed 
the  intention  oj  giving  Brazil  "fifty  years  of  eco- 
nomic progress"  during  his  5-year  term.  His  5-year 
program  will  concentrate  on  "Power,  Transport, 
and  Food,"  the  campaign  slogan  on  which  he  was 
elected. 

The  plan  calls  for  power  development  through  a 
two-thirds  increase  in  the  nations  electrical  po- 
tential, installation  of  a  large  atomic  reactor  for 
industry,  and  expansion  of  uranium  and  thorium 
production.  Amelioration  of  the  food  situation  is 
to  be  attempted  by  greater  use  of  fertilizers,  insecti- 
cides, and  farm  machinery.  The  plan  also  calls  for 
construction  of  additional  slaughter  houses,  pack- 
ing plants,  and  storage  facilities.  Transportation 
would  be  improved  by  establishing  plants  in  Brazil 
for  home  construction  of  automobiles,  trucks,  loco- 
motives, and  ships. 

After  eleven  months  of  the  new  administration, 
little  progress  has  been  made  along  these  lines. 
Some  Rio  de  Janeiro  newspapers  have  impatiently 
declared  that  the  President  s  term  has  thus  far  been 
characterized  by  plans,  trips,  and  talk.  In  prepara- 
tion for  assuming  the  nation's  highest  office,  Dr. 
Kubitschek  spent  the  month  of  January  traveling 
through  western  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
During  this  time  he  conferred  with  several  Allied 
Chiefs  of  State  and  gained  a  reputation  as  a  sincere 
and  honest  statesman  with  anti-comrnunist  feelings. 

Press  Censorship.  While  visiting  in  Washington 
D.C.,  Dr.  Kubitschek  stated  in  a  speech  at  the 
National  Press  Club  that  one  of  his  first  official  acts 
would  be  to  remove  censorship  from  Brazilian  news- 
papers. The  censorship  which  was  applied  by  acting 
President  Nereu  Ramos  late  in  1955  had  been  the 
object  of  criticism  by  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere. 
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The  new  President's  promise  was  fulfilled  when, 
on  the  day  following  his  inauguration,  he  lifted 
censorship  from  newspapers  as  well  as  radio  and 
television  stations.  Later  events,  however,  led  some 
to  doubt  the  new  President's  sincerity.  On  August 
24,  police  seized  the  Tribuna  da  Imprensa,  an  oppo- 
sition daily,  for  printing  an  article  which  the  ad- 
ministration felt  was  slanderous  and  a  threat  to 
public  order.  Although  the  Inter-American  Press 
protested  this  move,  Kubitschek  explained  that  his 
action  did  not  constitute  censorship.  The  seizure 
was  legal  under  terms  of  the  Brazilian  press  law 
of  November  12,  1953,  which  gave  the  government 
power  to  seize  publications  which  print  subversive 
material.  Tribuna  da  Imprensa  resumed  publication 
on  August  27. 

The  following  day  President  Kubitschek  an- 
nounced that  he  was  planning  a  new  press  law 
which  would  give  the  government  increased  power 
in  dealing  with  writers  of  slanderous  or  subversive 
articles.  The  new  law,  properly  used,  could  bring 
about  higher  standards  of  morality  in  the  nation's 
press,  but  some  observers  feel  that  the  power  might 
be  abused.  The  new  press  bill  was  presented  to 
Congress  on  October  10,  but  at  the  year's  end 
legislation  had  not  put  it  in  force. 

United  States  Loans.  When  President  Kubitschek 
came  to  the  United  States  in  January,  the  purpose 
of  his  visit  was  understood  to  be  the  reaffirmation 
of  good  relations  with  this  country.  It  was  noted, 
however,  that  he  was  accompanied  by  Barbosa  de 
Silva,1  chief  of  the  economic  and  consular  depart- 
ment of  the  Ministry  of  External  Relations,  and 
Roberto  de  Oliveira  Campos,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  for  Economic  Development.  It  was  not 
too  surprising,  then,  that  Vice  President  Nixon, 
while  in  Brazil  for  the  inauguration  of  President 
Kubitschek,  announced  a  $35  million  loan  to  Brazil. 
The  loan  was  handled  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  ^  and  it  will  be  used  to  increase  output  of 
Brazil's  important  Volta  Redonda  steel  mill. 

The  Bank  also  advanced  more  than  one  million 
dollars  to  the  Brazilian  chemical  company,  Alva, 
S.A.,  to  be  used  toward  construction  of  two  plants 
for  production  of  methanol.  Previously,  Brazil  had 
to  import  all  methanol  used  in  that  country. 

In  July,  a  mission  visited  the  United  States  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  additional  loans  for  economic 
development.  It  was  reported  that  the  amount 
sought  was  between  $500  and  $800  million.  After 
two  weeks  of  discussion,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
announced  that  $151.4  million  credit  had  been 
granted  and  indicated  that  further  loans  might  be 
forthcoming.  The  money,  which  is  to  be  used  to 
improve  Brazil's  railway  system,  port  facilities, 
ana  hydroelectric  capacity,  was  advanced  on  the 
condition  that  Brazil  take  steps  to  bring  the  nation's 
inflationary  trend  under  control.  Another  stipula- 
tion was  that  a  Federal  Railway  Network  be  estab- 
lished to  administer  railways,  which  have  been 
losing  money  in  recent  years. 

Revolt.  Although  the  possibility  of  rebellion  was 
present  throughout  the  year,  only  one  significant 
outbreak  took  place.  On  February  15,  three  air 
force  officers  flew  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  a  small 
airfield  in  the  jungles  of  northern  Brazil.  The  field 
was  taken  over  by  the  three,  who  outranked  all 
military  personnel  at  the  installation.  During  the 
next  two  weeks,  the  trio  brought  under  its  control 
several  other  remote  landing  strips  in  the  region 
and  succeeded  in  enlisting  a  following  of  some  200 
men.  The  rebels  hoped  to  incite  a  widespread 
revolution  but  were  unable  to  gain  necessary  sup- 
port from  key  men  in  the  nation's  military  forces. 
On  February  25,  President  Kubitschek  ordered  a 
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detachment  of  paratroopers  to  the  area.  The  rebels 
were  captured  with  very  little  bloodshed,  and  peace 
was  restored.  —MIGUEL  JOBBIN 

BRETHREN,  Church  of  the.  Established  in  Schwar- 
zenau,  Germany,  in  1708,  by  a  group  of  German  pie- 
tists who  migrated  to  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  1719. 
This  denomination  has  1,056  churches,  872  pastors, 
and  197,607  members  in  the  United  States.  The 
church  maintains  7  educational  institutions  with 
4,571  students  and  its  Sunday  and  Bible  schools 
were  attended  by  155,890  persons  in  1956.  Foreign 
missionaries  served  11,951  members  of  mission 
churches.  Income  from  contributions  of  the  fiscal 
year  1956  was  $10,160,983.  Headquarters:  22  South 
State  St.,  Elgin,  111. 

BRIDGES.  The  world's  longest  vehicular  structure 
was  opened  in  August.  Twenty-four  miles  long,  it 
crosses  Lake  Pontchartrain  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  in 
a  series  of  simple  concrete  spans  constructed  with 
modern  mass  production  procedures.  The  only 
longer  structure,  a  thirty-two  mile  railroad  trestle 
across  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah,  is  being  replaced 
with  a  rockfill  embankment. 

The  Richmond-San  Rafel  bridge  over  the  north- 
ern arm  of  San  Francisco  Bay  was  opened  in  early 
fall  of  1956.  This  5.5  mile  structure  is  composed 
of  thirty-six  100  ft.  girder  spans,  thirty-six  289  ft. 
truss  spans,  and  two  cantilever  spans.  Each  canti- 
lever has  a  main  span  of  1,070  ft.,  with  two  535  ft. 
anchor  spans.  Unique  in  its  construction  was  the 
use  of  aluminum  falsework  trusses  and  precast 
sections  for  the  piers.  A  new  bridge  over  the 
Wabash  River  near  Mt.  Vernon,  Ind.,  was  opened 
during  the  summer. 

The  dedication  on  April  4  of  a  portion  of  the 
Newark  Bay-Hudson  County  Extension  of  the  New 
Jersey  Turnpike  opened  to  traffic  a  $20  million, 
9,560  ft.  long  high  level  bridge  containing  a  steel 
tied  arch  with  a  650  ft.  main  span  flanked  by  300 
ft.  anchor  arms.  A  new  structure  across  the  Dela- 
ware River  at  Florence,  N.J.,  on  the  link  between 
the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  Turnpikes  was 
opened  in  mid-summer.  It  has  a  total  length  of 
6,571  ft.  with  a  main  span  of  682  ft.  Also  com- 
pleted during  the  year  was  a  new  crossing  of  the 
Missouri  River  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  first  struc- 
ture at  this  site  was  opened  in  1869  by  its  engineer, 
Octave  Chanute.  It  was  a  timber  bridge  and  was 
replaced  in  1917  by  a  steel  structure,  which  is 
parallel  to  the  newly  completed  one. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Walt  Whitman  Bridge, 
now  in  its  fourth  year  of  construction,  will  oe 
opened  early  in  the  spring  of  1957.  It  is  the  third 
suspension  structure  to  cross  the  shipping  channel 
of  the  Delaware  River.  It  has  the  world  s  seventh 
longest  main  suspension  span  of  2,000  ft.  The 
State  of  Virginia  is  now  building  a  9,984  ft.  high 
level  vehicular  bridge  over  the  Rappahannock 
River  between  Grey's  Point  and  White  Stone,  Va. 
It  is  the  largest  structure  built  by  the  Virginia 
State  Department  of  Highways.  Completion  is 
scheduled  for  the  fall  of  1957. 

Work  continues  on  the  world's  second  longest 
suspension  bridge  across  the  Mackinac  Straits  con- 
necting Mackinaw  City  and  St.  Ignace,  Mich.  It 
has  a  main  span  length  of  3,800  ft.  The  cables  are 
rapidly  being  spun— breaking  all  records  on  the 
number  of  feet  of  cable  strung  each  day.  The 
erection  of  the  suspended  deck  will  begin  in  early 
Spring.  This  will  be  a  majestic  structure  with  its 
main  towers  rising  almost  600  ft.  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  world's  third  longest  main  canti- 
lever span  of  1,575  ft.,  with  anchor  arms  of  853  ft. 
and  591  ft.,  is  taking  shape  across  the  Mississippi 
River  at  New  Orleans,  La.  The  main  piers  should 
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be  completed  in  1956  and  the  erection  of  the  super- 
structure should  be  under  way  late  in  the  year.  It 
is  planned  to  have  the  structure  carrying  traffic  by 
1958. 

Progress  is  being  made  on  the  substructure  of  the 
new  Carquinez  Straits  Bridge  between  San  Pablo 
and  the  Suisun  Bay  Arms  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
The  structure  will  be  parallel  to  the  existing  bridge. 
It  consists  of  two  1,100  ft.  long  cantilever  spans, 
two  500  ft.  long  side  spans  and  a  150  ft.  mid- 
crossing  tower  span.  Innovations  are  the  use  of  a 
relatively  new  high  strength  steel,  members  made 
up  of  welded  plates,  and  the  use  of  high  strength 
bolts  for  field  connections.  It  is  thought  that  the 
7,793  ft.  continuous-truss  deck  bridge  across  the 
Hudson  River  between  Rhinecliff  and  Kingston, 
N.Y.,  will  be  completed  early  in  1957.  This  will  be 
the  seventh  vehicular  structure  spanning  the  Hud- 
son River  between  New  York  City  and  the  Albany- 
Rensselaer  draw  span.  Three  are  of  suspension 

r— the  George  Washington,  Bear  Mountain,  and 
Mid-Hudson  structures.  Two  are  of  cantilever 
trusses— the  New  York  Thruway's  Tappan  Zee 
Bridge,  completed  in  1955,  and  the  Rip  Van  Winkle 
Bridge  at  Hudson. 

The  longest  bridge  in  Texas  is  now  under  con- 
struction over  the  Corpus  Christi  Ship  Channel. 
It  is  5,818  ft.  in  overall  length.  The  main  cantilever 
truss  has  a  620  ft.  center  span  with  310  ft.  anchor 
arms. 

On  May  20,  1956,  the  1,010  ft.  suspension 
bridge  at  Wheeling,  W.Va.,  the  oldest  existing  cable 
suspension  structure  in  the  world,  was  proclaimed 
a  national  monument  and  a  memorial  to  John  A. 
Roebling  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  It  was  origi- 
nally built  by  Charles  Ellet,  Jr.,  in  1849  and  de- 
stroyed by  wind  on  May  17, 1854.  John  A.  Roebling 
of  Brooklyn  Bridge  fame  completed  the  reconstruc- 
tion in  1856.  It  was  widened  and  strengthened  in 
I860,  1872,  1886,  1922,  1930,  and  1955.  It  is 
indeed  fitting  that  this  majestic  old  structure,  which 
has  served  so  well  for  100  years,  should  be  de- 
clared a  shrine  to  afford  inspiration  for  all. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Senate  voted  in  March 
1956  to  authorize  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
to  undertake  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
Narrows  Suspension  Bridge  connecting  Staten 
Island  and  Brooklyn.  This  will  be  a  suspension 
structure  with  a  4,400  ft.  center  span,  which  will 
be  the  world's  longest.  The  Washington  State  Toll 
Bridge  Authority  has  approved  the  route  and  plans 
for  a  four  lane  bridge  across  Washington  Narrows 
from  Bremerton  to  Manette. 

The  American  Institute  of  Steel  Construction 
awards  for  the  most  beautiful  steel  bridges  con- 
structed in  1955  were  given  in  1956  as  follows: 
Missouri  River  Bridge,  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  was  the 
winner  in  Class  I  for  bridges  with  spans  of  400  ft. 
or  more;  the  Ohio  Turnpike  Bridge  crossing  the 
Cuyahoga  River  was  the  winner  in  Class  II  for 
bridges  with  spans  under  400  ft.  and  costing  over 
$500,000;  Old  State  Route  8  Bridge  over  the  Ohio 
Turnpike  No.  1,  southeast  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was 
the  winner  in  Class  III  for  bridges  with  fixed  spans 
under  400  ft.  and  costing  less  than  $500,000;  the 
Welfare  Island  Bridge  spanning  the  East  Channel  of 
the  East  River  from  Queens  to  Welfare  Island,  N.Y., 
was  the  winner  in  Class  IV  for  movable  bridges.  The 
famed  Brooklyn  Suspension  Bridge  was  honored 
with  a  special  artistic  bridge  award.  A  large  stain- 
less steel  plaque  has  been  mounted  on  the  Manhat- 
tan Tower.  The  tablet  was  unveiled  on  May  24— 
the  73rd  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  structure. 

Foreign  Bridges.  A  single  leaf  bascule  structure  was 
opened  in  June  at  Stockholm,  Sweden.  It  was  billed 
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as  the  largest  single-leaf  bascule  in  the  world,  al- 
though each  leaf  of  the  double-leaf  bascule  on  the 
Outer  Drive  in  Chicago  is  larger.  The  first  bridge 
across  the  Volta  River  in  the  Gold  Coast,  West 
Africa,  was  scheduled  for  completion  in  1956.  It 
consists  of  an  805  ft.  steel  arch,  which  would  make 
it  the  seventh  longest  steel  arch  in  the  world. 

Construction  or  the  largest  suspension  bridge 
in  Europe  was  started  in  October  over  the  Seine 
River  fifteen  miles  upstream  from  the  Port  of  Le 
Havre,  France.  It  will  have  a  main  span  of  2,000 
ft.  Work  continues  on  the  reinforced  concrete  arch 
of  886  ft.  over  the  Douro  River  at  Porto,  Portugal. 
A  5,000  ft.  Yangtze  River  Bridge,  located  about 
600  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  con- 
necting the  cities  of  Wuchang  and  Hanyang,  China, 
is  to  be  completed  in  1957. 

Bids  have  been  received  for  the  superstructure 
on  the  international  high  level  bridge  across  the 
South  Cornwall  Island  Channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  It  is  of  suspension  type  with  a  900  ft.  main 
span  and  side  spans  of  450  ft.  each.  Venezuela 
plans  a  combination  bridge  and  tunnel  to  span  the 
Lake  Maracaibo  Strait.  A  novel  single  tower  sus- 
pension bridge  has  been  placed  under  construction 
over  the  Rhine  River  at  Cologne,  Germany.  The 
Department  of  Works,  New  Zealand,  is  planning 
and  building  several  unique  bridges.  A  high  level 
combined  rail  and  highway  structure  is  being 
erected  in  North  Queensland,  Australia. 

The  600-year-old  Ponte  Vecchio  at  Florence, 
Italy,  is  threatening  to  collapse  into  the  Arno  River. 
Steps  were  being  taken  to  repair  this  famous  and 
beloved  old  structure.  — JOHN  M.  HAYES 

BRITISH  CARIBBEAN  FEDERATION.  A  proposed  feder- 
ation of  British  territories  in  the  Caribbean,  com- 
prising BARBADOS,  JAMAICA,  the  LEEWARD  ISLANDS, 
TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO,  and  the  WINDWARD  IS- 
LANDS, but  excluding  BRITISH  GUIANA  and  BRITISH 
HONDURAS.  Detailed  proposals  for  the  federation, 
drawn  up  in  London  in  1953,  had  been  adopted  by 
1955  by  the  legislatures  of  all  the  governments  con- 
cerned. The  plans  envisaged  a  bicameral  legislature, 
consisting  of  a  Senate,  whose  members  would  be 
appointed,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  45 
elected  members.  All  British  subjects  over  21  years 
of  age  and  with  6-months  residence  would  be 
eligible  to  vote.  Executive  power  would  be  exercised 
by  the  Governor  General  assisted  by  a  14-man 
Council  of  State. 

The  conference  also  made  specifications  for 
finances  and  a  judicial  system.  A  unified  currency, 
the  British  West  Indies  dollar  (equal  to  U.S.$0.58), 
was  introduced  in  1951.  Although  British  Honduras 
and  Jamaica  do  not  participate  in  the  currency 
plan,  the  B.W.I,  dollar  is  legal  tender  in  Jamaica 
and  Jamaican  currency  notes  are  legal  tender  in  the 
other  West  Indian  colonies  and  British  Honduras. 
A  second  conference  was  held  in  London,  Feb.  7-23, 
1956,  and  on  Aug.  2,  1956,  Royal  Assent  was  jgiven 
to  a  bill  that  provided  for  the  establishment  of  fed- 
eral authorities  in  the  West  Indies  and  for  granting 
up  to  £1  million  toward  the  cost  of  the  federal 
capital,  the  site  of  which  had  not  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  end  of  1956.  It  has  been  decided  to  hold 
elections  for  the  new  legislature  before  Mar.  31, 
1958. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  The  most  westerly  province  of 
Canada.  Area:  366,255  square  miles,  including 
6,976  square  miles  of  fresh  water.  Population  ( 1951 
census):  1,165,210  (1956  est,  1,353,000).  Vital 
statistics  (1955):  34,138  live  births,  12,816  deaths, 
11,011  marriages.  Chief  urban  centers  (prel,  1956 
census):  Victoria  (capital),  52,935;  Vancouver, 
361,952;  New  Westminster,  31,357, 
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Education  (1953-54):  269,188  students  enroled 
in  schools  and  colleges.  Leading  religious  denomi- 
nations (1951):  United  Church,  341,914;  Anglican 
Church,  315,469;  Roman  Catholic,  168,016;  and 
Presbyterian,  97,151. 

Production.  Cash  income  from  sale  of  farm  prod- 
ucts amounted  to  $107,340,000  in  1955.  Field  crops 
from  585,000  acres  were  valued  at  $28,643,000. 
Chtef  field  crops  (1955):  oats,  3,652,000  bu.; 
wheat,  1,254,000  bu.;  barley,  1,848,000  bu.;  po- 
tatoes, 2,585,000  bu.;  tame  hay,  780,000  tons;  fod- 
der corn,  29,000  tons.  Livestock  (June  I,  1955): 
374,000  cattle;  29,000  horses;  55,000  swine;  85,000 
sheep;  4,262,000  poultry.  Farm  value  of  poultry 
meat  in  1955  was  estimated  at  $12,819,000  and 
farm  value  of  eggs  was  $12,230,000. 

Production  of  creamery  butter  in  1955  was  esti- 
mated at  6,100,000  lb.;  cheddar  cheese,  693,000  Ib. 
The  1954-55  production  of  fur  pelts  had  a  value  of 
$2,830,659;  value  of  fur  animals  on  370  fur  farms 
in  1954  was  $2,546,872.  The  marketed  value  of 
fisheries  was  $69,351,000  in  1954,  of  which  the  sal- 
mon pack  ( 1,743,787  cases  of  48  lb. )  accounted  for 
55.4  percent.  Fruit  production  in  1955  was  valued 
at  $12,326,000. 

British  Columbia,  with  1,910  active  sawmills  in 
operation,  ranked  first  in  total  Canadian  production 
of  sawed  lumber  in  1954  with  4,378,695  M  ft. 
valued  at  $293,429,444  of  which  Douglas  fir  ac- 
counted for  2,124,329  M  ft.  valued  at  $141,867,380. 
Mineral  production  (1955):  total,  $188,052,793. 
This  included:  zinc,  418,330,192  lb.  ($57,102,070); 
lead,  306,717,667  lb.  ($44,106,000);  copper,  44,- 
430,554  lb.  ($16,383,767);  gold,  256,470  fine  oz. 
($8,854,370);  coal,  1,416,354  tons  ($8,503,311); 
silver,  8,581,546  fine  oz.  ($7,574,072);  asbestos, 
16,922  tons  ($5,923,000). 

In  1954  there  were  4,462  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments with  a  combined  output  of  $1,474,156,- 
242;  employment  was  furnished  to  95,867  persons 
who  were  paid  $319,802,914  in  salaries  and  wages. 
Almost  24  percent  of  the  value  of  production  was 
contributed  by  the  sawmilling  industry;  followed 
by  pulp  and  paper;  petroleum  products;  fish  pro- 
cessing; veneers  and  plywoods;  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing;  sash,  door  and  planing  mills;  miscel- 
laneous food  preparations;  shipbuilding;  fertilizers; 
butter  and  cheese;  fruit  and  vegetable  preparations; 
printing  and  publishing;  and  bread  and  other  bak- 
ery products. 

Finance.  The  fiscal  year  ends  March  31.  Estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1956-57  are  net  general  revenue, 
$227,016,000  and  net  general  expenditure,  $249,- 
896,000.  Preliminary  figures  for  fiscal  year  ended 
Mar.  31,  1956  are  $229,650,000  for  net  general 
revenue  and  $210,750,000  for  net  general  expendi- 
ture. Direct  and  indirect  debt,  final,  as  at  Mar.  31, 
1955,  $293,586,000. 

Government.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
lieutenant  governor  who  is  advised  by  a  ministry  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  latter  consisting  of  52 
members  elected  for  a  five-year  term  by  adult  suf- 
frage. Six  senators  ( appointed  for  life)  and  22  elect- 
ed commoners  represent  British  Columbia  in  the 
Federal  Parliament  at  Ottawa.  Party  standing  at  the 
General  Election  of  Sept.  19,  1956:  39  Social 
Credit,  10  Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federa- 
tion, 2  Liberals,  1  Labour.  Lieutenant  Governor, 
Frank  McKenzie  Ross  (app.  Oct.  3, 1955);  Premier, 
W.  A.  C.  Bennett  ( Social  Credit:  app.  Aug.  1, 1952; 
reelected  Sept.  19,  1956),  See  CANADA. 
BRITISH  GUIANA.  A  colony  of  Britain  situated  on 
the  northeast  coast  of  South  America.  Area:  83,000 
square  miles.  Population  (1954  est.):  472,000. 
Principal  towns;  Georgetown  (capital)  110,000  in- 
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habitants;  New  Amsterdam,  Springlands,  Moraw- 
hanna,  and  Bartica.  Nearly  80  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation is  literate;  there  are  293  government-owned 
or  aided  primary  schools  with  an  enrolment  of  88,- 
999  pupils  and  close  to  8,000  students  in  secondary 
schools. 

Production.  The  principal  occupations  are  agricul- 
ture, forestry,  and  mining,  with  sugar  and  rice  as 
the  main  agricultural  products.  Other  important 
products  include  coconuts,  coffee,  cocoa,  rubber, 
ground  provisions,  and  citrus  fruit.  Gold,  bauxite, 
diamonds,  manganese,  and  mica  are  among  the 
minerals  available. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955  imports  were  valued  at 
£  19.7  million;  exports  at  £  18.69  million.  The  chief 
imports  were  machinery,  flour,  clothing,  jute  sacks, 
crude  petroleum,  and  foodstuffs.  Exports  included 
sugar,  rice,  bauxite,  rum,  diamonds,  molasses,  tim- 
ber, balata,  gold,  and  coffee. 

Government.  The  estimated  budget  for  1955  an- 
ticipated a  revenue  of  B.W.I.$36,946,808  and  an  ex- 
penditure of  B.W.I.$37,583,412.  (B.W.I.$1  equals 
U.S.$0.5833. )  The  British  Government  announced, 
on  Nov.  2,  1954,  an  indefinite  postponement  of 
plans  to  renew  self-government  in  Guiana.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  left-wing  party  of  Dr.  Cheddi 
Jagan  remains  the  only  powerfully  unified  political 
organization,  cautious  plans  are  being  made  for  new 
elections  to  be  held  in  1957.  The  Guiana  National 
Party,  formed  in  July  1955,  issued  a  manifesto  stat- 
ing that  it  intends  to  follow  a  socialist  policy  and 
favors  entry  into  the  British  Caribbean  Federation. 
The  New  Independent  Party  also  expressed  support 
for  Federation  and  opposition  to  Communism.  Gov- 
ernor: Sir  Patrick  Muir  Renison. 
BRITISH  HONDURAS.  A  Central  American  crown 
colony  on  the  Caribbean.  Area:  8,867  square  miles. 
This  figure  includes  the  areas  of  the  island  of  Albion 
(26  sq.  mi.)  and  other  islands.  Population  (1954 
est.)  78,094.  Major  towns:  Belize  (capital)  27,000 
inhabitants;  Corozal  2,500;  Orange  Walk  1,500;  El 
Cayo  1,600;  Stann  Creek  3,500;  Punta  Gorda  1,400. 

Education.  In  1954  there  were  95  grant-aided  pri- 
mary schools  with  an  enrolment  of  13,716.  There 
were  27  unaided  primary  schools,  8  secondary 
schools,  one  Technical  High  School,  and  a  teacher 
training  college. 

Production  and  Trade.  Exports  of  forest  produce 
amounted  in  1954  to  71  percent  of  all  exports.  Pitch 
pine,  mahogany,  and  lumber  are  the  principal  ex- 
ports. Sugar,  chicle,  grapefruit  segments,  bananas, 
lobsters,  and  coconuts  are  also  exported.  Foreign 
trade  (1954):  imports  totaled  B.H.$11,409,568; 
exports  B.H.$6,266,568. 

Government.  Finance  (1955  est.) :  revenue,  B.H.- 
$4,842,600;  expenditure,  B.H.$4,826,100.  (B.H.$1 
equals  U.S.$0.70.)  Public  debt  (1954):  B.H.$2,- 
121,512.  A  governor  heads  the  administration  of 
the  colony  and  is  assisted  by  a  nominated  executive 
council  of  7  members  as  well  as  a  legislative  council 
of  3  official  and  10  unofficial  members.  Recently 
assistant  secretaries  have  been  appointed  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  executive  council  have  been 
broadened  to  include  labor  relations  and  develop- 
ment concessions.  The  labor-minded  People's 
United  Party  has  been  split  by  controversy  over 
labor  union  leadership  and  membership  in  the  new 
British  West  Indian  Federation.  A  new  party,  the 
Honduran  Independence  Party,  was  formed  on 
October  4.  Governor:  C.  H.  Thomley. 
BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO.  The  colony  includes  the 
whole  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  island  of  Bor- 
neo and  the  island  of  Labuan  (35  sq.  mi.;  pop., 
2,526)  the  capital  of  which  is  Victoria.  Area:  29,- 
388  square  miles.  Population  (1954  est.):  367,700. 
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Main  towns:  Jesselton  (capital)  11,704  inhabitants; 
Sandakan,  Tawau,  Lahad  Datu,  and  Kudat.  There 
were  26,420  students  enroled  in  249  primary  and 
secondary  schools  in  1954.  There  is  no  compulsory 
education. 

Production  and  Trade.  Rubber,  copra,  timber,  to- 
bacco, firewood,  cutch,  dried  and  salt  fish,  and  hemp 
are  produced  and  exported.  Valuable  mineral  de- 
posits are  available  but  have  not  yet  been  exploited. 
Trade  (1954):  imports,  $74  million;  exports,  $77.2 
million.  Chief  imports  were  provisions,  rice,  sugar, 
tobacco,  vehicles,  building  materials,  metals,  ma- 
chinery, oils,  textiles,  and  apparel. 

Government.  Finance  ( 1954  est. ) :  revenue,  $35,- 
300,000;  expenditure,  $36,500,000.  The  unit  of  cur- 
rency is  the  Malayan  dollar,  worth  U.S.$0.3266 
since  1949.  Administration  of  the  colony  is  per- 
formed by  a  governor  aided  by  an  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  2  official,  3  ex-officio,  and  4  nominated  mem- 
bers. The  Legislative  Council,  which  also  assists  in 
the  administration  of  the  colony,  consists  of  the 
Governor,  3  ex-officio,  9  official,  and  10  nominated 
members.  Governor:  Roland  Evelyn  Turnbull. 
BRITISH  SOLOMON  ISLANDS.  A  British  Protectorate 
including  all  the  islands  in  the  Solomons  Archi- 
pelago south  and  southeast  of  the  island  of  Bou- 
fainville.  It  comprises  four  island  groups,  the  largest 
eing  Guadalcanal  (2,500  sq.  rni.)  and  the  most 
populous  being  Malaita  (est.  pop.  40,000).  There 
are  approximately  11,500  square  miles  of  land  area 
and  270,000  square  miles  of  ocean  area.  Population 
(1954  est.):  99,200  of  whom  98,350  were  native 
Melanesians  and  Polynesians.  Capital:  Honiara,  on 
Guadalcanal.  Trade  (1954):  imports,  £A1,202,~ 
314;  exports,  £A1,893,934.  The  chief  exports  are 
copra,  ivory,  nuts,  and  trochus  shell.  Imports  are 
mainly  foodstuffs  and  building  materials  from  Aus- 
tralia. The  unit  of  currency  is  the  Australian  pound, 
which  equals  U.S. $2.24.  The  protectorate  has  been 
administered  since  1953  by  the  Western  Pacific 
High  Commissioner.  John  Gutch  was  appointed  to 
this  post  in  1955. 

BRITISH  SOMALILAND.  A  British  protectorate  in 
northeast  Africa  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Aden.  Area:  68,000  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion: (1954  est):  640,000,  mostly  nomadic  Somali 
tribes  who  are  Sunni  Moslems.  Chief  towns:  Hctr- 
geisa  (capital)  about  30,000  inhabitants;  Burao, 
and  Berbera  (chief  port).  In  1954  there  were  2,962 
pupils  enroled  in  67  primary  schools,  29  in  one  sec- 
ondary school  and  21  in  the  combined  technical 
and  normal  school. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion is  nomadic  with  herds  of  camels,  sheep,  and 
goats;  the  raising  of  crops  is  increasing.  In  1954 
imports  were  valued  at  £,2.36  million  and  exports 
at  £1.24  million.  The  principal  exports  were  sheep, 
goats,  and  cattle  on  the  hoof;  hides  and  skins; 
guano;  gums  and  myrrhs.  Cotton  manufactures, 
foodstuffs,  cigarettes,  and  tobacco  were  the  major 
imports. 

Government.  Finance  (1954-55):  revenue  £701,- 
418;  expenditure  £1,090,184.  The  currency  in  cir- 
culation is  the  East  African  shilling,  equal  to 
U.S.$0.14.  The  Governor  is  the  sole  legislative  and 
executive  authority;  he  is  advised  by  a  council  of 
elders  and  government  officials,  which  is  soon  to  be 
transformed  into  a  legislative  council.  Governor: 
Sir  Theodore  Pike. 

Events,  7956.  During  1956  protests  were  made 
concerning  Ethiopian  activity  in  the  Haud,  a  graz- 
ing territory  administered  by  Ethiopia.  Despite  an 
agreement  guaranteeing  grazing  rights  of  Somali 
tribes,  Ethiopian  authorities  have  claimed  some 
tribes  as  Ethiopian. 
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BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA.  A  region  comprising  the  fol- 
lowing British  territories:  CAMEROONS,  BRITISH; 
GAMBIA;  GOLD  COAST;  NIGERIA;  SIERRA  LEONE; 
and  TOGOLAND,  BRITISH. 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES.  Three  groups  of  islands  make 
up  Britain's  colonial  possessions  in  the  West  Indies: 
(1)  BAHAMAS;  (2)  JAMAICA  and  nearby  islands; 
and  (3)  other  islands  in  the  Lesser  Antilles  (LEE- 
WARD ISLANDS,  WINDWARD  ISLANDS,  BARBADOS, 
and  TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO).  The  island  of  BER- 
MUDA, BRITISH  GUIANA,  and  BRITISH  HONDURAS 
are  not  included.  Total  area:  12,747  square  miles. 
Population  (1954  est):  3,389,000.  Each  of  these 
island  groups  is  a  separate  colony,  has  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  Queen,  and  has  varying  degrees 
of  popular  representation  in  its  legislature.  See 
BRITISH  CARIBBEAN  FEDERATION. 
BROOKINGS  INSTITUTION.  A  nonprofit  corporation 
devoted  to  research  and  training  in  economics  and 
government.  The  income  of  the  Institution  is  de- 
rived from  grants  from  foundations,  its  own  endow- 
ment, and  tne  sale  of  books.  Publications:  ( 1956) : 
An  Introduction  to  Economic  Reasoning,  Marshall 
A.  Robinson,  Herbert  C.  Morton,  and  James  D.  Cal- 
derwood;  The  United  Nations  and  Human  Rights, 
James  Frederick  Green;  Television  and  Presidential 
Politics,  Charles  A.  H.  Thomson;  United  States 
Foreign  Policy,  1945-1955,  William  Reitzel,  Mor- 
ton A.  Kaplan,  and  Constance  G.  Coblenz;  The 
Changing  Environment  of  International  Relations, 
Brookings  Lectures,  1956,  Grayson  L.  Kirk  and 
Others;  The  Metropolitan  Transportation  Problem, 
Wilfred  Owen. 

Officers  for  1956-57:  Chairman,  William  R. 
Biggs;  Vice  Chairman,  Robert  Brookings  Smith; 
President,  Robert  D.  Calkins;  Treasurer,  Mildred 
Maroney;  Secretary,  Edna  M.  Birkel.  Execu- 
tive Manager,  Sheldon  B.  Akers.  Headquarters:  722 
Jackson  PL,  Washington  6,  B.C. 
BROOKLYN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES.  One  of 
America's  oldest  and  largest  institutions  for  infor- 
mal education,  located  in  Brooklyn  17,  New  York. 
Its  public  activities  are  conducted  at  four  centers: 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn  Museum, 
Brooklyn  Children  s  Museum,  and  Brooklyn  Botanic 
Garden.  Founded  in  1824,  the  Institute  was  incor- 
porated in  its  present  form  in  1890.  Total  member- 
ship is  about  5,400  and  is  open  to  everyone.  The 
Academy  of  Music  presents  a  cultural  and  adult 
education  program  annually  of  concerts,  lectures, 
and  forums  in  every  major  field  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. Attendance  at  these  events  for  the  season 
1954-55  was  about  250,000. 

The  Institute's  museums  possess  collections  in 
arts,  ethnology,  and  natural  science.  The  Brooklyn 
Museum  collection  is  especially  strong  in  Egyptian 
art,  American  painting,  period  rooms,  and  primitive 
arts.  Attendance  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  was  451,- 
700,  and  at  Children's  Museum  213,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1954-55.  The  Institute's  Botanic  Garden 
comprises  more  than  50  acres  and  plant  houses 
containing  tropical  and  subtropical  species.  Botanic 
Garden  attendance  for  the  fiscal  year  1954-55  to- 
taled about  1,106,000.  Officers:  President,  Brook- 
lyn Institute,  Robert  E.  Blum;  Director,  Brooklyn 
Museum,  Edgar  C.  Schenck;  Director,  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Music,  Julius  Bloom;  Director,  Botanic 
Garden,  Dr.  George  S.  Avery,  Jr.;  Director,  Chil- 
dren's Museum,  Margaret  D.  Tullock. 
BRUNEI.  A  British  Protected  State  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  Borneo.  Area:  2,226  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion (1954  est):  60,330.  Capital,  Brunei  (10,620). 
Important  products  include  crude  oil,  cutch,  rub- 
ber, jelutong,  and  sago.  There  are  large  forests 
in  the  interior,  containing  potential  supplies  of 
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serviceable  timber.  Trade  (1954):  imports  $99,- 
880,894;  exports  $273,476,507.  Principal  exports 
are  crude  oil,  plantation  rubber,  and  natural  gas; 
principal  imports  include  manufactured  goods  and 


Government.  Finance  (1954):  revenue  $99,933,- 
104;  expenditures  $22,562,198.  An  additional  $7,- 
279,959  was  spent  on  development  (estimated 
expenditure  for  1955:  $13,908,855).  These  monies 
were  allocated  from  a  $10  million  fund  set  up  in 

1954  for  development  purposes.  Trade  and  finance 
figures  are  given  in  Malayan  dollars,  one  of  which, 
is  equal  to  U.S.$0.3266.  General  administration  of 
the  state  is  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Resident  with 
supreme  authority  vested  in  the  Sultan  in  Council. 
The  Council  has  12  members,  including  the  British 
Resident,  with  the  Sultan  as  President.   Sultan: 
Omar  Ali  Saifuddin.  British  Resident:  J.  O.  Gilbert. 
BRUSSELS,  Treaty  of.    A  treaty  signed  in  Brussels  on 
Mar.  17,  1948— by  Great  Britain,  France,  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  and  Luxembourg— to  form  a  West- 
ern Union.  Under  the  terms  of  this  treaty  the  five 
Powers  pledged  themselves  to  the  closest  coopera- 
tion in  economic  matters  and  promised  to  give  im- 
mediate military  assistance  if  any  one  of  them 
"should  be  the  object  of  an  armed  attack  in  Europe." 
Permanent   headquarters:    Secretariat  General,  2 
Eaton  Place,  London  S.W.I,  England. 

On  October  3,  1954,  the  five  members  of  the 
Brussels  Treaty  Organization,  and  the  United  States, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Canada,  agreed  on  a  plan  to 
incorporate  Western  Germany  politically  and  mili- 
tarily in  Western  Europe.  An  important  part  of  this 
plan  was  an  agreement  to  include  Germany  and 
Italy  in  an  expanded  form  of  the  Brussels  Treaty, 
renamed  the  Western  European  Union  (q.v.). 
BUCKWHEAT.  Production  of  buckwheat  in  the 
United  States  increased  in  1956  after  declining  for 
8  years.  The  crop,  estimated  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  at  2,032,000  bushels,  was  5  per- 
cent above  the  record  low  of  1955  but  was  58  per- 
cent below  the  1945-54  average.  The  crop  was  har- 
vested from  only  110,000  acres,  2  percent  less  than 
in  1955  and  the  fewest  on  record.  However,  yields 
averaged  18.5  bushels  per  acre,  over  1  bushel  above 

1955  and  1  bushel  above  average.  All  of  the  United 
States  crop  was  produced  in  8  States:  New  York, 
570,000    bu.;    Pennsylvania,    456,000;    Michigan, 
266,000;  Minnesota,  255,000;  Wisconsin,  245,000; 
Ohio,  90,000;  West  Virginia,  88,000;  and  Tennes- 
see, 62,000  bu.  —WAYNE  DEXTER 
BUDDHIST    CHURCHES    OF   AMERICA.     Organized    in 
1914,  this  body  was  incorporated  under  this  name 
in  1942  and  institutionally  represents  the  Jodo  Shin 
Shu  sect  of  Japanese  Buddhism  in  the  United  States. 
Headquarters:  1881  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco  9,  Calif. 
BUDGET,  Bureau  of  the.    A  part  of  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Bu- 
reau assists  him  in  the  preparation  and  execution  of 
the  budget  of  the  Federal  Government;  the  coordi- 
nation of  legislation  and  executive  orders  proposed 
by  executive  agencies;  the  improvement  of  man- 
agement and  organization  throughout  the  executive 
branch;  and  the  coordination  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's  statistical  activities.  Director:   Percival 
F.  Brundage. 

BUHL  FOUNDATION.  A  foundation  established  in 
1928  by  Henry  Buhl,  Jr.  Capital  assets  were  $13,- 
038,000  in  1956,  and  expenditures  for  the  year  to- 
taled $641,000.  The  Foundation's  programs  center 
in  the  Pittsburgh  area,  where  it  has  sought  to  pro- 
vide more  adequate  factual  bases  for  social  work 
and  regional  economic  effort,  to  promote  research 
in  the  natural  sciences,  and  to  develop  the  com- 
munity's resources  in  higher  education.  Another 
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objective  is  the  advancement  of  housing  standards 
for  American  cities,  as  exemplified  in  large-scale, 
planned  communities  administered  on  a  long-term 
investment  basis.  In  demonstration  of  this  last- 
named  objective,  the  Foundation  operates  Chatham 
Village  in  Pittsburgh,  to  which  a  third  unit  was 
added  in  1955.  The  Buhl  Planetarium  and  Institute 
of  Popular  Science  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,100,000 
in  1939  as  a  gift  to  the  people  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. Director:  Charles  B.  Nutting.  Offices:  Farm- 
ers Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 
BULGANIN,  Marshal  Nikolai  Alexandrovich.  Premier 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  born  on  June  11,  1895,  in  Nizhni- 
Novgorod  (now  Gorki),  Russia.  He  joined  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  middle  of  1917,  before  the 
Bolshevik  revolution.  Bulganin  was  made  Premier 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  February  1955,  after  Premier 
Georgi  Malenkov  had  resigned.  With  Secretary 
Khrushchev  he  made  a  number  of  trips  during  1956 
to  the  neutral  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  and  to 
Great  Britain. 

BULGARIA.  A  Balkan  republic  in  southeastern 
Europe.  Area:  42,808  square  miles.  Population 
(1954  est):  7,350,000,  of  which  Bulgarians  repre- 
sent 91  percent;  Turks,  6;  Gypsies,  2;  Jews,  0.04; 
and  others,  0.98  percent.  Chief  cities:  Sofia  (capi- 
tal), 600,000  (1953);  Plovdiv,  150,000;  Stalin 
(formerly  Varna),  77,792;  Ruse  (formerly  Rust- 
chuk),  53,420;  Burgas,  43,684;  Pleven,  39,000. 

Education.  Primary  education  is  compulsory  and 
free  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15.  After  primary 
school,  pupils  enter  the  secondary  (gymnasium) 
stage  of  education;  the  secondary  school  curriculum 
has  been  reformed.  Vocational  education  is  pro- 
vided in  various  types  of  institutions  at  the  post- 
primary  level.  Higher  education  is  provided  in  insti- 
tutes, academies,  and  universities.  In  September 
1953  there  were  5,919  kindergartens;  6,250  elemen- 
tary schools;  250  secondary  schools;  230  vocational 
training  schools  (excluding  agricultural  schools); 
and  21  institutions  of  higher  learning,  with  5  de- 
partments, 73  chairs,  and  over  5,000  students. 

Religion.  Although  the  predominant  religion  is 
that  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  ( 84.4  percent), 
there  were  57,000  Roman  Catholics  and  15,000 
Protestants  in  1952.  After  1947,  Church  property 
was  expropriated;  the  Church  is  financially  depend- 
ent on  the  state.  The  Moslem  minority  of  about 
400,000  is  persecuted  as  are  the  other  religious 
bodies.  In  November  1956  Msgr.  Cirillo  Kurteft,  the 
Apostolic  Exarch  in  Sofia,  was  arrested. 

Production.  Although  Bulgaria  is  a  predominantly 
agrarian  country,  after  the  nationalization  of  the 
industry  in  1947,  intensive  construction  of  big  plants 
for  heavy  industry  was  started.  As  a  result  of  geo- 
logical surveys,  industrial  reserves  of  oil  were  dis- 
covered, as  well  as  big  seams  of  iron,  lead,  zinc, 
and  copper  ores,  and  black,  brown,  and  lignite  coal. 
The  Stalin  Chemical  Works,  the  first  large  chemical 
plant,  produces  nitrate  fertilizers,  carbamide,  acids, 
ammonia,  sulfur,  and  other  chemicals;  the  Karl 
Marx  Soda  Plant,  the  second  largest  chemical  plant, 
produces  calcined  soda  and  caustic  soda. 

Bulgaria  claimed  that  61  percent  of  the  arable 
land  was  in  collectives.  Production  included  wheat, 
barley,  maize,  rye,  oats,  and  rice  and  such  indus- 
trial crops  as  sugar  beets,  sunflower,  aniseed,  pea- 
nuts, and  peppermint. 

Foreign  Trade.  Trade  with  other  satellite  countries 
covered  more  than  90  percent  of  all  imports  and 
exports.  Grain  and  other  crops,  including  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables,  were  the  main  items  of  export;  im- 
ports consisted  mostly  of  machines  and  equipment 
as  well  as  of  metals,  metal  fabricates,  and  industrial 
raw  materials, 
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Transportation.  Bulgaria  is  dependent  on  its  rail- 
roads to  a  greater  extent  than  the  other  satellites; 
in  1953  more  than  90  percent  of  the  internal  freight 
was  carried  by  rail.  Railroad  mileage,  all  national- 
ized, totaled  2,231  miles  in  1952;  highway  mileage 
was  13,870  miles.  The  most  impressive  addition  to 
the  system  has  been  the  completion  of  the  "sub- 
Balkanic"  line,  which  follows  the  southern  flank  of 
the  Balkan  mountains  from  Sofia  to  Karlovo,  Sliven 
and  the  Black  Sea  ports  of  Burgas  and  Stalin.  A 
project  of  international  importance,  the  Danube 
bridge  at  Russe,  was  completed  in  1954. 

The  regime  has  not  developed  road  transport  to 
the  extent  that  is  required  by  the  program  of  indus- 
trialization; less  than  half  of  the  roads  are  in  good 
condition.  Although  bus  transportation  has  in- 
creased significantly,  the  supply  of  trucks  is  insuffi- 
cient. The  chief  ports  for  international  traffic  are: 
Balchik,  Stalin,  and  Burgas;  Stalin  is  restricted  to 
military  use,  and  Balchik  used  exclusively  for  traffic 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  Russe  is  the  largest  Danube  port, 
and  the  Danube  shipping  fleet  has  been  consider- 
ably enlarged  since  the  war.  The  state  shipping 
company,  INFLOT,  has  3  regular  freight  lines. 

In  1949  a  joint  Soviet-Bulgarian  company, 
TABSO,  took  over  all  civil  aviation;  the  U.S.S.R. 
sold  its  share  to  Bulgaria  in  1954.  In  August  1955, 
a  regular  line  between  Sofia  and  Berlin  (by  way  of 
Budapest  and  Prague)  was  started.  During  Sep- 
tember 1955,  an  agreement  was  reached  with  Yugo- 
slavia for  the  establishment  of  air  communications. 

Finance.  The  1956  budget  estimated  a  total  rev- 
enue of  18,500  million  leva  and  an  expenditure  of 
17,600  million  leva.  The  lev,  linked  to  the  ruble 
since  May  1952  at  a  1  ruble  to  1.7  leva  parity,  is 
equal  to  U.S.$0.147  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange. 

Government.  The  Bulgarian  People's  Republic  was 
proclaimed  on  Sept.  15, 1946.  The  Fatherland  Front 
is  now  the  sole  political  organization  replacing  the 
5  political  parties  of  which  it  was  originally  formed. 
In  addition  to  the  Communist  Party,  the  only  other 
recognized  party  is  the  pro-government  Bulgarian 
National  Agrarian  Union.  On  Apr.  17,  1956,  Vulko 
Chervenkov  resigned  as  Premier  and  was  replaced 
by  Anton  Yugov.  Bulgaria  is  believed  to  have  about 
15  divisions  with  more  than  150,000  men  under 
arms. 

Events,  1956.  The  regime  continued  its  slavish  de- 
votion to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  economy  con- 
tinued being  completely  subordinated  to  the  goals 
set  in  Moscow.  The  pressure  for  collectivization  was 
resumed.  In  April  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  cleared  former  Deputy  Premier 
Traicho  Kostov,  who  was  put  to  death  in  1949,  and 
Vulko  Chervenkov,  the  man  chiefly  responsible  for 
Kostov's  death,  was  censured  for  having  failed  to 
install  collective  leadership.  The  step  was  inter- 
preted as  a  gesture  appeasing  President  Tito  of 
Yugoslavia.  But  even  after  Chervenkov  was  re- 
placed by  Anton  Yugov,  Yugoslav  spokesman  in- 
sisted that  Chervenkov  was  still  the  real  ruler  of 
Bulgaria  and  made  it  clear  that  they  were  still  far 
from  satisfied  with  de-Stalinization  in  Bulgaria. 

The  Hungarian  revolt  helped  to  increase  the  per- 
sistent unrest.  About  200  students  of  Sofia  Univer- 
sity and  various  technical  schools  were  arrested  in 
November  and  December;  many  persons,  especially 
the  peasants  who  had  come  to  Sofia  to  escape  join- 
ing the  cooperatives,  and  "politically  unreliable" 
persons  were  exiled  to  the  northeastern  parts  of 
Bulgaria.  —JOSEPH  S.  ROUCEK 

BURAIMI  OASIS.  This  135-square-mile  oasis,  locat- 
ed on  the  border  between  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
British  protected  sheikdoms  of  Abu  Dhabi  and  Mus- 
cat and  Oman,  was  the  scene  of  a  dispute  between 
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Great  Britain  and  Saudi  Arabia  in  1955  and  again 
in  1956.  Buraimi,  the  gateway  to  Oman,  is  stra- 
tegically important  to  the  British  position  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  British  geologists  believe  that  the  area 
southeast  of  Buraimi  is  part  of  an  oil  field  rivaling 
those  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

BURMA,  Union  of.  A  country  in  southeastern  Asia, 
formerly  a  British  possession,  but  from  Jan.  4, 1948, 
an  independent  republic  outside  the  British  Com- 
monwealth. The  Union  consists  of  the  territories 
formerly  governed  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Karenni  states.  Capital:  Rangoon. 

Area  and  Population.  Area:  261,789  square  miles. 
Population  (UN  est.  1955):  19,434,000.  The  great 
majority  of  the  people  are  Burmans.  Chief  in- 
digenous non-Burmans  ( 1955  est. ) :  Karens,  3,000,- 
000;  Shans,  1,000,000;  Chins,  350,000;  Kachins, 
175,000.  Chief  non-indigenous  groups  ( 1955  est. ) : 
Indians,  800,000;  Chinese,  300,000.  Chief  cities 
( 1955  est. ) :  Rangoon,  737,000;  Mandalay,  186,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Japanese  in  1945  a  State-controlled,  centralized  sys- 
tem of  education  was  introduced.  The  State  system 
includes  free  primary  and  fee-charging  secondary 
schools,  two  intermediate  colleges,  a  teacher's  col- 
lege. University  College  (Mandalay)  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rangoon  with  several  constituent  facul- 
ties. Buddhist  monasteries  in  the  villages  furnish 
the  rudiments  of  elementary  education  for  the  least 
prosperous.  About  85  percent  of  the  people  are 
Buddhist.  Nearly  all  of  the  rest  belong  to  Animist, 
Mohammedan,  Hindu,  or  Christian  sects. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  economy  has  long  been 
dominated  by  rice,  which  is  grown  on  more  than 
10  million  of  the  17  million  acres  cultivated.  Rice 
exports  for  1956  were  estimated  at  1.9  million  long 
tons,  the  largest  amount  for  any  postwar  year  but 
far  below  the  prewar  record  of  3.5  million  tons. 
About  900,000  long  tons  of  rice  were  exported  in 
the  first  6  months  of  1956.  Japan,  Indonesia,  Ma- 
laya, and  Ceylon  took  28,  18,  11,  and  9  percent  re- 
spectively, and  the  Soviet  area  received  12  percent. 

Teak  production  and  exports  continued  at  a  low 
level.  Cotton  and  rubber  were  exported.  Exports  in 
1955  were  1,073  million  kyats  and  imports  857 
million  kyats.  For  the  first  3  months  of  1956  the 
figures  were  309  million  and  213  million  respec- 
tively. (One  kyat  equaled  U.S.$0.2091  in  October 
1956.) 

Burma  is  under-industrialized,  and  much  of  the 
country's  manufacturing  is  produced  by  cottage  in- 
dustries. Deposits  of  gold,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  nickel, 
tungsten,  tin,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  jade  are 
worked.  Petroleum  is  produced,  but  in  less  than 
prewar  amounts. 

Finance.  The  ordinary  budget  estimates  for 
1956-57  showed  revenue  at  891  million  kyats  and  ex- 
penditure at  877  million,  a  surplus  of  14  million 
(U.S. $3  million).  With  capital  accounts  included, 
the  1956-57  budget  showed  an  anticipated  surplus 
of  232  million  kyats  (U.S.$48.7  million).  The  re- 
vised deficit  estimate  for  1955-56  was  97  million 
kyats. 

Transportation.  Railway  mileage  was  slow  to  re- 
gain the  prewar  figure  of  2,000  mi.  Damages  from 
World  War  II  and  the  civil  war  in  1948-50  were  not 
wholly  repaired.  In  1955  freight  carried  was  201,- 
000  metric  tons.  The  chief  waterway,  the  Irrawady 
River,  with  its  tributaries  and  delta,  has  about  3,200 
miles  of  navigable  water.  Union  of  Burma  Airways, 
established  in  1948,  serves  the  country. 

Government.  According  to  the  Constitution  passed 
on  Sept.  24,  1947,  and  in  full  effect  on  Jan.  4,  1948, 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Parliament  con- 
sisting of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  about  250 
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members  and  the  Chamber  of  Nationalities  of  125 
members.  After  the  elections  of  1956  the  Anti- 
Fascist  People's  Freedom  League  retained  control 
of  the  Government.  The  President  is  elected  by 
Parliament  for  a  5-year  term.  He  has  no  right  of 
veto.  The  Shan,  Karen,  Kachin  and  Karenni  states 
and  the  Chin  people  are  represented  in  the  Union 
Government  by  ministers  from  their  own  Parlia- 
ments. President,  Dr.  Ba  U;  Prime  Minister,  U  Ba 
Swe,  succeeded  U  Nu  June  5,  1956. 

Events,  1956.  In  the  April  general  election  the 
Anti-Fascist  People's  Freedom  League  retained  a 
comfortable  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
but  the  National  United  Front  ( Communist)  gained 
seats  and  became  the  leading  party  in  the  Opposi- 
tion. On  June  5  U  Nu,  who  had  been  Prime  Min- 
ister since  the  country  became  independent  in  1948, 
resigned.  He  named  a  new  Cabinet  of  24  under  the 
former  Defense  Minister,  U  Ba  Swe. 

Burma's  most  serious  international  difficulty  in 
1956  was  the  invasion  of  its  northern  frontier  by 
Communist  Chinese.  Border  difficulties  were  not 
new  and  discussions  about  them  with  China  had 
occurred  before.  At  best  the  frontiers  were  ill- 
defined.  But  the  size  of  the  Chinese  troop  move- 
ments in  July  and  the  number  of  outposts  estab- 
lished on  Burmese  territory  prompted  the  Burmese 
press  to  speak  of  "invasion." 

On  July  31  the  Government  denied  that  such  an 
invasion  had  taken  place,  but  it  admitted  that  it 
was  "seriously  concerned"  over  the  entry  of  Chi- 
nese  troops  into  the  Wa  state  and  the  Kachin  state. 
Negotiations  with  Peiping  were  begun  at  once  and 
continued  for  several  weeks.  In  October  former 
Prime  Minister  U  Nu  went  to  the  Chinese  capital 
on  an  unspecified  mission. 

Early  in  November  the  two  governments  an- 
nounced an  agreement  that  beginning  December  1 
Chinese  troops  would  withdraw  from  the  west  side 
of  the  boundary  line  between  China  and  Burma 
agreed  upon  in  1941  by  the  British  and  Chinese 
Governments.  Premier  Ba  Swe  planned  to  meet 
Chinese  Premier  Chou  on  Decemoer  15,  about  30 
miles  within  Communist  China,  to  discuss  the  per- 
manent settlement  of  boundary  troubles, 

The  Economic  Fight.  Burma's  straitened  circum- 
stances remained  a  problem.  Smaller  foreign  mar- 
kets for  the  country  s  staple,  rice,  were  me  crux. 
Again  Burma  bartered  with  Soviet  countries,  ex- 
changing her  rice  for  commodities  and  technicians, 
Burma's  imports  from  Iron  Curtain  countries  were 
estimated  to  have  risen  from  3  percent  of  her  total 
imports  in  the  spring  of  1955  to  25  percent  in  the 
spring  of  1956.  Soviet  technicians  were  conspicuous 
in  Rangoon.  In  May  India  agreed  to  purchase  2 
million  tons  of  rice  in  the  5-year  period  beginning 
June  1, 1956,  but  at  that  time  India  was  stilllow  on 
the  list  of  Burma's  rice  customers. 

The  economic  plan  for  Burma  (Pydiwatha  or 
"country  welfare"  plan )  was  imperiled  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  selling  rice  at  the  high  price  Burma  asked. 
The  gross  national  product  nas  failed  to  rise  ac- 
cording to  schedule.  In  May  the  World  Bank 
awarded  Burma  a  $19  million  loan  to  develop  port 
and  transportation  facilities.— ALZ  AD  A  COMSTOCK 
BUSINESS  ADVISORY  COUNCIL.  This  Council  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  was  organized  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  June  1933,  under  the 
organic  act  authorizing  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce "to  foster,  promote,  and  develop  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce."  The  Council  consists  of  a 
representative  group  of  businessmen  who  are  in- 
vited to  serve  without  compensation  for  one-year 
terms.  It  devotes  itself  to  questions  referred  to  it  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  also  acts  as  a  clear- 
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inghouse  for  industrial  views  on  governmental  mat- 
ters which  affect  business.  Chairman,  Eugene  Hoi- 
man;  Vice  Chairmen:  S,  D.  Bechtel,  Crawford  H. 
Greenewalt,  T.  V.  Houser,  and  Sidney  J.  Wein- 
berg;  Executive  Director,  Walter  White. 
BUSINESS  AND  DEFENSE  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION. 
The  Business  and  Defense  Services  Administration 
is  a  primary  agency  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Domestic  Affairs.  It  is  directed  by  an  Ad- 
ministrator, who  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  The  primary  purpose  of  BDSA  is  to  as- 
sure achievement  of  military  and  atomic  energy  pro- 
grams by  channeling,  where  necessary,  the  materials 
and  products  required  for  military  and  atomic  en- 
ergy defense  contracts  and  construction.  These  ma- 
terials are  provided  through  special  priorities  assist- 
ance under  the  Defense  Materials  System,  which  is 
administered  by  BDSA.  BDSA  is  responsible  for  the 
industrial  mobilization  preparedness  program  and 
serves  as  the  focal  point  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  the  coordination  of  programs  de- 
signed to  foster  and  promote  the  domestic  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

The  basic  policies  and  programs  of  BDSA,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator,  are  carried  out  by 
25  Industry  Divisions,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
Office  of  Field  Services,  whose  offices  are  located  in 
33  key  cities.  Special  programs  are  carried  out  in 
cooperation  with  25  Industry  Divisions. 

The  Industry  Divisions,  as  well  as  BDSA's  Office 
of  Technical  Services,  Office  of  Distribution,  and 
Office  of  Field  Services  collect,  analyze,  and  dis- 
tribute information  on  the  conditions  and  levels  of 
business  activity  in  specific  industries  and  trades 
pertinent  to  the  production  and  marketing  of  indus- 
trial commodities  and  resources  for  governmental 
purposes  and  as  a  service  to  business. 
BUSINESS  REVIEW.  American  businessmen  could 
count  1956  as  another  successful  year,  which,  if  it 
did  not  set  new  records  in  all  of  the  sectors  of  the 
economy,  at  least  achieved  an  overall  all-time  high. 
It  was  a  year  of  mixed  performance,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  businessmen  were  left  with  many  dis- 
quieting thoughts  about  the  future. 

The  indices  which  measure  growth  were  up  for 
the  most  part.  The  McGraw  Hill  Business  Week  In- 
dex finished  the  year  at  154.8  percent  of  the  1947-49 
average.  That  was  7.1  percentage  points  above  the 
close  of  the  preceding  year,  in  itself  a  satisfying 
fact.  However,  it  seems  undeniable  now  that  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  U.S.  economy  is  slowing 
down.  During  the  previous  year  the  rate  of  increase 
had  been  15.2  percentage  points.  Whether  this  fore- 
told poorer  times  to  come  in  the  immediate  future 
had  businessmen  and  economists  concerned. 

The  favorable  performance  of  business  in  1956 
was  accomplished  during  a  year  filled  with  events 
usually  disquieting  to  the  business  atmosphere.  It 
was  an  election  year  and  added  to  the  normal  dis- 
ruption influences  incident  to  an  election  was  the 
issue  of  the  President's  health  and  his  willingness 
to  be  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  The  long 
threatened  steel  strike  erupted  in  July,  but  fortu- 
nately was  of  short  duration.  The  British  and  French 
expedition  into  the  Suez  and  Egypt  interrupted  the 
international  flow  of  such  products  as  oil,  natural 
rubber,  tin,  and  copper.  The  comparison  with  the 
year  1955,  however,  is  not  too  unfavorable  when  it 
is  recalled  that  this  sidewise  movement  during  1956 
came  after  a  somewhat  meteoric  rise  from  the  low 
point  of  120  percent  of  the  1947-49  average  in 
mid-1954. 

In  1956  the  economy  for  the  first  time  in  history 
exceeded  the  $400,000  million  mark.  Gross  National 
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Product,  which  measures  the  total  value  of  the 
goods  and  services  produced  in  the  country,  climbed 
steadily  during  the  year.  From  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year,  when  it  was  at  an  annual  rate  of  $403,400 
million,  until  the  last  quarter  when  it  had  risen  to 
an  annual  rate  of  $414,000  million,  the  climb  was 
orderly  and  without  any  disruption  in  the  overall 
pattern.  For  the  entire  year  the  Gross  National 
Product  was  estimated  (final  figures  are  not  avail- 
able for  several  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  year)  to 
be  $411,000  million,  a  gain  of  about  $20,000  million 
over  the  preceding  year.  The  gain  of  5  percent  com- 
pares with  a  gain  of  about  8.5  percent  registered  in 
1955  over  1954. 

The  1956  increase  is  not  entirely  favorable.  About 
one  third  of  the  gain  must  be  attributed  to  the  rise 
in  prices.  The  remaining  two  thirds  can  be  credited 
to  increase  in  productivity.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
2  prior  years  when  the  gains  represented  an  increase 
in  the  productivity  of  the  country  accompanied  by 
no  appreciable  increase  in  prices. 

Personal  income  rose  6.5  percent  over  the  prior 
year.  It  was  considered  probable  that  personal  in- 
come would  amount  to  $326,000  million,  an  in- 
crease of  $20,000  million  over  1955.  Everyone 
seemed  to  be  more  prosperous.  Hourly  earnings  of 
those  engaged  in  manufacturing  increased  from 
$1.91  an  hour  in  October  1955  to  $2.02  an  hour 
one  year  later,  a  6  percent  increase  during  the  year. 
Those  employed  in  the  durable  goods  industries,  as 
usual,  fared  a  bit  better  than  their  fellow  workers 
in  the  nondurable  goods  industries.  Wages  of  $2.42 
in  the  primary  metals  industry  registered  an  11# 
an  hour  increase  over  the  previous  year.  And  al- 
though workers  in  the  publishing  trades  received 
$2.45  an  hour  compared  with  $2.37  the  previous 
year,  their  rate  of  increase  was  not  as  great  as  that 
of  the  workers  in  the  durable  trades.  Virtually  all 
employees  received  larger  wage  checks.  Proprietors 
and  professional  people  too  earned  approximately 
$2,200  million  more  during  1956  than  they  did  a 
year  earlier, 

It  was  the  farmers,  however,  who  had  most  cause 
for  rejoicing.  The  5  percent  gain  in  the  farmers"  in- 
come during  the  year  was  the  first  gain  since  1951. 
More  important  was  the  hope  that  this  increase 
marked  a  reversal  of  the  trend  which  bad  depressed 
farm  prices  some  23  percent  and  farm  income  pro- 
portionally within  a  5-year  period.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  farm  income  was  estimated  to  be  $11,700 
million  compared  with  $11,300  during  1955. 

The  increase  in  the  total  personal  income  arose 
not  only  from  the  increase  in  wages  and  proprietors' 
income,  but  also  from  the  increase  in  the  labor  force 
during  the  year.  At  the  end  of  November  the  total 
labor  force  was  70,560,000  persons,  396,000  greater 
than  it  had  been  in  the  same  month  the  previous 
year.  The  total  civilian  labor  force  engaged  in  non- 
agricultural  industries  was  59,076,000  at  the  end 
of  November  compared  with  57,887,000  in  the  same 
month  in  1955.  The  number  of  those  engaged  in 
agriculture  employment  was  somewhat  lower  than 
in  1955.  Unemployment  also  was  greater  by  Novem- 
ber than  in  the  same  1955  month,  but  the  increase 
amounted  to  fewer  than  100,000  persons.  Employ- 
ment in  each  industrial  division  increased  during 
the  year;  it  increased  faster  in  the  service  industries, 
trade,  and  contract  construction  than  in  the  trans- 
portation industry,  finance,  and  mining. 

At  least  a  portion  of  the  increase  in  income  re- 
ceived by  the  people  of  the  United  States  was  spent 
in  paying  higher  prices  in  1956  than  in  195!i.  The 
consumer  had  to  pay  2.5  percent  more  in  1956  than 
he  did  in  1955  for  the  things  he  wanted— the  highest 
he  paid  in  history.  Food  prices,  up  about  4  percent, 
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were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  rise  in  living  costs, 
though  increases  of  almost  5  percent  for  such  ser- 
vices as  medical  care,  and  2  percent  more  for  rent 
forced  the  general  index  up.  Food  prices,  which  had 
been  declining  persistently  since  1951,  climbed 
steadily  each  month  of  the  year.  Not  all  of  the  in- 
crease went  to  the  food  processor  either. 

The  average  prices  of  industrial  commodities  in- 
creased even  more  than  the  average  price  of  con- 
sumer goods.  Industrial  commodity  prices  were 
about  7  percent  greater  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
than  in  mid-1955.  By  November,  coal,  building  ma- 
terials, steel,  finished  materials,  and  automotive 
products  were  generally  up.  Petroleum  products, 
rubber  products,  textiles,  and  plastics  however  were 
down  compared  with  the  year  previous.  Steel  prices 
which  had  increased  7  percent  between  July  1955 
and  July  1956  increased  an  additional  6  percent 
following  the  steel  strike  in  July  and,  as  the  year 
ended,  were  ready  for  an  additional  hilce.  Prices  of 
nonferrous  metals  rose  sharply  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  year.  But  copper  and  other  products 
which  accounted  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  rise 
in  the  first  3  months  of  the  year  dropped  just  as 
sharply  (from  47.8#  a  pound  in  the  latter  part  of 
March  to  35.9£  toward  the  end  of  December)  as 
copper  production  caught  up  with  demand.  The 
prices  or  products  traded  on  a  world  market  and 
influenced  by  the  disruption  in  the  Suez  traffic  ad- 
vanced somewhat  as  hostilities  broke  out  in  Oc- 
tober, but  rapidly  settled  down  after  a  few  days 
when  it  became  evident  a  worldwide  conflict  would 
not  ensue.  The  general  increase  in  prices,  particu- 
larly in  structural  steel  and  other  construction  ma- 
terials, together  with  the  increase  in  wages  exerted 
an  upward  pressure  on  construction  costs. 

Despite  the  gains  in  personal  income  and  the  in- 
creased sales  to  consumers  and  other  businesses  dur- 
ing the  year,  corporate  profits  declined  as  corpora- 
tions found  themselves  unable  to  pass  on  to  the 
ultimate  purchaser  the  higher  costs  of  materials  and 
wages  paid  by  them.  This  jarring  note  did  much  to 
negate  the  general  optimism  of  businessmen  toward 
the  future  induced  by  the  general  overall  prosperous 
tone  during  the  year.  If  consumers  had  reached  a 
point  of  resistance  to  price  increases,  they  felt,  then 
additional  capital  expenditures  to  increase  produc- 
tion might  not  seem  as  desirable  as  they  had  thought 
some  months  previously.  Corporate  profits  declined 
in  each  quarter  of  the  year.  During  the  third  quar- 
ter, when  the  effects  or  the  steel  strike  were  being 
realized,  corporate  profits  were  down  $10,000  mil- 
lion compared  with  the  same  quarter  in  the  previous 
year.  Earnings  of  $42,000  million  for  the  year  1956 
were  $700  million  lower  than  corporations  earned 
in  1955.  Profits  after  taxes  were  $20,900  million 
compared  to  $21,100  the  year  before. 

Production  during  the  first  couple  of  months  of 
the  year  continued  the  pace  set  in  the  closing  months 
of  1955.  In  January  the  Federal  Reserve  Index  of 
industrial  production,  seasonally  adjusted,  was  143 
percent  of  the  1947-49  average.  In  March,  it 
dropped  to  141  percent  and  it  continued  to  drop, 
with  the  exception  of  April,  until  it  reached  130 
in  July.  In  August  business  rebounded  promptly 
after  the  steel  strike  and  continued  to  advance.  In 
October,  the  latest  month  reported,  the  index  stood 
at  150  (without  seasonal  adjustment).  Businessmen, 
though  content  with  a  rise  of  7  percentage  points 
between  January  and  October,  were  quick  to  dis- 
cern the  somber  fact  that  the  rate  of  increase  in 
productivity  had  slowed  down. 

The  production  of  automobiles  and  trucks  was 
perhaps  the  most  notable  exception  to  the  general 
advance  in  production.  Ward's  Automotive  reports 
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estimated  that  passenger  car  production  for  the 
year  was  26.9  percent  below  the  previous  year. 
1955,  however,  was  a  record-breaking  year.  The 
production  of  5,810,183  passenger  cars  during  1956 
was  exceeded  in  only  3  former  years.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  end  of  the  second  world  war  retail 
sales  of  new  cars  exceeded  production.  The  Amer- 
ican public  drove  5.9  milfion  cars  home  to  the 
family  garage. 

Steel,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  meet  the  de- 
mand despite  a  production  of  102  percent  of  ca- 
pacity. Although  the  total  production  for  the  year 
—115  million  tons— fell  below  the  previous  year,  the 
decrease  was  due  solely  to  the  drop  of  11  million 
tons  occasioned  by  the  5-week  steel  strike  in  mid- 
summer. Even  so,  it  was  the  second  highest  produc- 
tion on  record.  Most  companies  were  left  with  un- 
filled orders  on  the  books  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Shortages  in  several  types  of  steel  persisted  through- 
out the  year. 

Nondurable  production  on  a  seasonably  adjusted 
basis  seesawed"  back  and  forth  during  the  entire 
year.  In  January  the  index  was  at  129  percent  of  the 
1947-49  average.  Two  months  later  it  was  at  the 
same  point.  In  July  it  had  dropped  to  119,  but 
quickly  rose  again.  By  October  it  was  136.  Textiles 
and  apparel  had  a  poor  year  though  by  die  end  of 
the  year  the  industry  was  recovering  and  the  pros- 
pect^ for  the  future  looked  better.  Cotton  textiles 
remained  about  on  a  par  with  the  previous  year, 
though  man  made  fibers  (Dacron,  orlon  and  others ) 
were  down  about  12  percent.  Leather  products  were 
down  sharply.  Rubber  consumption  was  down 
slightly  on  an  industry-wide  basis,  dragged  down 
mostly  by  the  drop  of  9  percent  in  the  volume  of 
tires  produced.  The  production  of  the  petrochemical 
industry  was  up  10  percent  over  1955  as  old  plastics 
continued  in  demand  and  new  plastics  and  synthetic 
rubber  products  were  developed.  Paper,  printing, 
and  tobacco  were  also  up  slightly. 

One  of  the  most  significant  differences  between 
1955  and  1956  lies  in  the  sector  of  the  economy  re- 
sponsible for  the  prosperity.  In  1955  the  consumers 
buying  spree  shaped  the  pattern  of  events.  In  1956 
the  consumer  toolk  a  much  less  aggressive  part.  Per- 
sonal income  rose  but  the  consumer  spent  less  in 
proportion  to  his  income.  Whereas  he  was  willing  in 
1955  to  spend  not  only  his  income  but  borrow  con- 
siderably to  finance  what  he  wanted,  in  1956  he  cut 
back  his  buying  and  began  to  save.  Personal  saving 
during  the  first  3  quarters  of  the  year  1956  increased 
by  $4,900  million.  Retail  sales  did  not  fall  off.  Re- 
tailers sales  totaled  $192,000  million  for  the  year. 
In  spite  of  this  3.5  percent  increase  over  tie  pre- 
vious year,  many  businessmen  were  disappointed. 
They  pointed  out  that  if  the  increase  in  prices  is 
considered,  then  the  increase  in  volume  of  sales 
represented  probably  no  more  than  a  1  percent  in- 
crease over  1955. 

The  sharp  decline  in  the  sale  of  automobiles  was, 
of  course,  chiefly  responsible  for  the  overall  de- 
crease. Whether  the  decline  in  auto  sales  should  be 
attributed  to  overselling  during  the  year  before,  to 
the  difficulty  of  financing  cars,  or  to  public  apathy, 
will  probably  never  be  decided.  Certainly  sales  of 
automobiles  picked  up  smartly  with  the  introduction 
of  the  new  models  toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

Sales  of  nondurable  goods  registered  gains  of  6 
percent  over  1955  on  the  average.  Sales  of  durables 
were  less  encouraging.  On  the  whole  they  were  2 
percent  below  durable  sales  in  1955.  Sales  of  re- 
frigerators and  freezers  were  down  below  the  prior 
year,  but  automatic  dishwashers  and  laundry  equip- 
ment were  strongly  ahead.  Sales  of  television  sets  re- 
mained about  the  same,  The  much  hoped  for  Strong 
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demand  for  color  television  did  not  materialize  and 
companies  like  R.C.A.  suffered  losses  on  their  opera- 
tions in  this  field.  Sales  of  furniture  made  the  best 
showing  in  some  years  with  an  increase  of  6  percent 
over  the  preceding  year. 

Department  stores  faced  increasing  competition 
during  the  past  year  from  the  discount  houses  and 
the  supermarkets*  sales  of  nonfood  items.  Neverthe- 
less the  Federal  Reserve  Board  reported  that  de- 
partment store  sales  for  the  year  were  up  in  each 
of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  districts  from  1  to  4  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year.  The  total  of  all  districts 
was  up  3  percent. 

Consumer  credit  was  harder  to  come  by  in  1956 
than  it  had  been  in  some  years.  Nevertheless,  the 
amount  of  goods  and  services  acquired  on  credit 
increased  every  month  during  the  year.  In  January 
consumer  credit— both  instalment  and  noninstal- 
ment— was  $37,848  million.  By  October  it  was  $40,- 
811  million.  Instalment  credit  in  the  same  period 
rose  from  $24,400  million  to  $26,600  million.  Auto 
sales  as  usual  accounted  for  the  major  portion  of 
the  instalment  increase.  The  rate  of  increase  during 
1956  however  was  substantially  less  than  it  had 
been  in  the  previous  year.  Between  1954  and  1955 
automobile  paper  increased  from  $9,180  million  to 
$13,400  million.  Between  1955  and  1956  it  in- 
creased only  about  $1,000  million  dollars.  Repay- 
ments on  instalment  debt  increased  more  than  pro- 
portionally in  1956  than  in  1955. 

Although  the  continued  increase  in  the  amount  of 
consumer  debt  rang  up  more  sales  for  the  merchant, 
the  declining  rate  suggested  a  declining  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  consumer  for  goods.  Declining 
demand  could  easily  result  in  lowered  production 
should  inventories  increase  on  the  shelves.  This 
might  be  followed  by  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  ex- 
pansion and  capital  expansion.  With  consumer 
spending  and  capital  spending  down  what  was  in 
store  for  business  was  the  chief  question  asked  by 
businessmen  toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  dynamic  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  1956 
was  undoubtedly  capital  expansion  and  business 
spending.  Prompted  by  many  factors,  among  them 
certainly  the  sustained  prosperity  of  the  last  few 
years,  every  segment  of  the  economy  from  rails  to 
industrials  increased  outlays  during  1956  over  1955. 
For  1956  capital  expenditure  hit  a  record  smashing 
$35,000  million.  Expenditure  would  have  been 
greater  had  not  certain  industries  run  up  against 
shortages  in  steel  and  other  materials,  and  in  the 
skilled  labor  available  to  them. 

During  the  first  3  quarters  of  the  year  business 
investment  expenditures  were  almost  $7,000  million 
ahead  of  the  comparable  period  the  year  before. 
Breaking  the  total  down,  manufacturing  was  38 
percent  ahead  of  1955,  railroads  43  percent,  other 
transportation  12  percent,  public  utilities  16  per- 
cent, and  commercial  and  other  industry  13  percent. 
In  general  the  actual  expenditures  did  not  vary  ap- 
preciably from  the  plans  announced  in  the  early 
spring.  The  sharp  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
mining  industry  and  the  somewhat  lower  than 
planned  expenditures  in  the  automotive  industry 
were  notable  exceptions. 

Building  rose  about  2  percent  over  the  preceding 
year.  An  outlay  of  some  $44,000  million  established 
a  new  record,  yet  was  somewhat  under  expectations 
as  homebuilding  declined  more  than  expected. 

New  housing  starts  declined  to  1,100  million 
from  the  record  1,300  million  in  1955.  Once  again 
the  decline  was  attributed  to  the  tightness  of  the 
money  market,  which  by  making  mortgage  money 
more  expensive  and  more  difficult  to  procure,  added 
to  the  ever  increasing  cost  of  the  homes  constructed. 
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This  explanation,  however,  was  probably  an  over- 
simplification of  the  problem  and  its  causes.  Busi- 
ness construction  from  office  buildings  to  super- 
markets showed  no  indication  of  let-up  during  the 
year. 

Reflecting  the  increased  industrial  as  well  as 
commercial  and  domestic  use  of  electricity  are  the 
figures  for  electrical  output.  The  figures  for  this 
industry  continued  to  be  nothing  short  of  phenom- 
enal. At  the  end  of  the  year  12,200  million  kwh  of 
electricity  were  used  weekly.  That  compared  with 
10,700  million  in  the  previous  year  and  4,200  mil- 
lion weekly  average  for  the  year  1946.  A  300  per- 
cent increase  in  capacity  in  10  years  in  an  industry 
where  each  additional  kilowatt  involves  a  tremen- 
dous capital  expenditure  is  evidence  of  the  great 
growth  in  the  U.S.  economy  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  -HARRY  M.  KELLY 

BUTLER,  Richard  Austen.  British  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  born  in  India,  Dec.  9,  1902,  and  edu- 
cated at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
Acting  Prime  Minister  of  England  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Sir  Anthony  Eden  in  the  winter  of  1956. 
BUTTER.  Production  of  butter  in  the  United  States 
totaled  1,590  million  Ib.  in  1956,  according  to  pre- 
liminary estimates  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service.  While  this  exceeded  1955  output  by  35 
million  Ib,,  it  remained  near  the  relatively  low  level 
of  the  postwar  period.  In  1935-39,  butter  produc- 
tion averaged  2,195  million  Ib.  annually. 

Consumption  of  butter  in  the  United  States  aver- 
aged 9  Ib.  per  person  in  1956,  slightly  higher  than 
in  the  preceding  four  years.  This  compares  with  an 
average  of  consumption  of  17  Ib.  to  18  Ib.  per  person 
during  the  1920's  and  1930's.  The  downtrend  in 
butter  consumption  over  the  last  several  years  re- 
sulted from  the  general  decline  in  demand  for  fats 
and  table  spreads,  an  increase  in  use  of  other  fats, 
such  as  margarine  and  cheese,  for  table  spreads,  and 
increased  use  of  vegetable  fats  and  oils  for  cooking. 
The  wide  price  spread  between  butter  and  mar- 
garine also  contributed  to  reduced  use  of  butter. 
For  a  number  of  years,  the  price  of  butter  has  been 
double  or  more  the  price  of  margarine. 

—WAYNE  DEXTER 

CALIFORNIA.  A  Pacific  State.  Area:  158,693  square 
miles.  Population  (July  1,  1956  est):  13,433,000, 
compared  with  the  1950  census  figure  of  6,907,387. 
Chief  cities  (1950  census  unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated): Sacramento  (capital),  157,182  (Aug.  19, 

1955  census);  Los  Angeles,  2,243,901   (Feb.  25, 

1956  census);   San  Francisco,  775,357;   Oakland, 
384,575;  San  Diego,  334,387;  Long  Beach,  250,767; 
Berkeley,  113,805;  Fresno,  107,907  (Aug.  9,  1954 
census);   Pasadena,    104,577;   Richmond,    99,545; 
Glendale,  95,702;  San  Jose,  95,280. 

Nickname,  The  Golden  State.  Motto,  Eureka  (I 
Have  Found  It).  Flower,  Golden  Poppy.  Bird,  Cali- 
fornia Valley  Quail.  Song,  I  Love  You,  California. 
Entered  the  Union,  Sept.  9, 1850.  See  AGRICULTURE, 
EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  VI- 
TAL STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $1,- 
943,928,000;  general  expenditure,  $1,836,506,000; 
total  debt  outstanding,  $860,302,000. 

Elections.  California's  32  electoral  votes  went  to 
Eisenhower  in  the  November  elections.  Kuchel  (R) 
was  reelected  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Republicans 
won  17  seats  in  the  House  while  the  Democrats 
took  13.  There  were  no  statewide  elections  for 
major  State  offices. 

Legislation.  The  California  legislature  met  in  reg- 
ular session  from  March  5  to  April  3,  and  in  special 
session  from  March  5  to  April  5.  It  adopted  a  record 
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budget  of  $1,779  million  for  fiscal  1957,  and  $31 
million  in  additional  special  appropriations.  It  au- 
thorized the  Attorney  General  and  die  City  of  Long 
Beach  to  settle  the  controversy  over  allocation  of 
tideland  oil  revenues—the  State  to  receive  $120 
million  in  impounded  oil  revenues,  plus  half  of  all 
future  revenues,  from  Long  Beach  tideland  opera- 
tions. 

Voters  approved  a  $200  million  bond  issue  for  a 
State  building  program;  the  proceeds,  as  appropri- 
ated by  the  legislature,  would  be  available  for 
buildings  and  building  sites  at  State  educational, 
mental,  and  correctional  institutions,  and  other 
State  facilities.  A  $1  million  bond  issue  was  ap- 

E  roved  by  the  voters  to  provide  loans  and  grants 
Dr  (1)  school  sites,  construction  and  equipment 
and  (2)  housing  and  equipment  for  education  of 
physically     handicapped     or    mentally    retarded 
minors. 

The  legislature  created  a  new  State  Planning 
Agency  in  the  Department  of  Finance  and  a  new 
Department  of  Water  Resources  to  be  headed  by  a 
director  of  cabinet  rank.  The  legislature  authorized 
purchase  of  dam  sites  as  a  first  step  in  the  Feather 
River  Development  Project,  ultimate  completion  of 
which  is  expected  to  cost  $1,500  million.  It  appro- 
priated $150,000  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  and  in- 
ventory of  State  water  resources,  and  another  $100,- 
000  to  the  University  of  California  for  research  on 
engineering,  economic  and  legal  problems,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  State's  underground,  surface  and 
coastal  water  resources. 

Other  measures  include  an  act  authorizing  higher 
State  loan  ceilings  for  war  veterans,  raising  those 
for  home  purchases  from  a  maximum  of  $8,500  to 
$15,000,  and  those  for  farms  from  $15,000  to  $40,- 
000;  and  the  approval  of  a  highway  program  of 
$237  million  in  the  budget.  The  legislature  author- 
ized and  financed  a  5  percent  salary  increase  for 
State  employees  and  increased  allowances  for  legis- 
lative interim  committee  work. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Goodwin  J.  Knight;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Harold  J.  Powers;  Secretary  of  State, 
Frank  M.  Jordan;  Attorney  General,  Edmund  G. 
Brown;  State  Treasurer,  Charles  G.  Johnson;  State 
Controller,  Robert  C.  Kirkwood. 
CAMBODIA.  A  constitutional  monarchy  in  south- 
eastern Asia,  bordered  by  Thailand,  Laos,  and  Viet- 
nam, and  touching  on  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Total  area: 
69,500  sq.  mi.  Population  (est.) :  4.5  million.  Capi- 
tal: Pnom  Penh,  375,000  inhabitants. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1955,  Cambodia  had 
2,671  primary  schools,  with  a  total  of  324,929  pupils. 
In  addition,  there  were  4  lycees,  8  colleges,  and  2 
technical  schools  in  the  country.  A  teachers  training 
college,  medical  school,  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Law  and  Economics  are  located  at  Pnom  Penh. 
The  Cambodians,  or  Khmers,  have  an  Indian-influ- 
enced culture,  like  their  neighbors  in  Laos  and 
Thailand;  and,  like  these  peoples  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Burma  and  Ceylon,  they  practice  the  Hina- 
yana  (Little  Vehicle)  form  of  Buddhism. 

Production.  The  principal  crop  is  rice.  In  1955  a 
sharp  decline  in  rice  output  caused  rice  exports  to 
drop  to  96,000  tons,  one  third  the  1954  figure.  Rub- 
ber exports  amounted  to  24,400  tons.  Other  crops 
include  corn,  tobacco,  and  beans.  The  Great  Lake 
(Tonle  Sap)  and  its  surrounding  area  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  sources  of  fresh-water  fish  in  the 
world,  with  an  estimated  annual  catch  of  125,000 
tons,  and  Cambodia  exports  fish  to  Vietnam,  Singa- 
pore, and  Hongkong. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955  total  exports  were  valued 
at  1,404  million  riels  and  imports  at  1,668  millions, 
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leaving  an  adverse  trade  balance  of  264  million 
riels.  The  official  value  of  the  riel  is  U.S.$0.02857. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  There  were,  in 
1949,  4,000  km  of  roads,  3,000  km  of  which  are 
impassable  in  the  rainy  season.  A  railway  line  con- 
nects Pnom  Penh  with  the  Thai  frontier.  Pnom  Penh 
is  the  chief  river  port  on  the  Mekong;  and  in  1953 
handled  188  ships  totaling  134,000  tons.  The  capi- 
tal can  also  be  reached  by  airline  from  Saigon  and 
Bangkok.  Cambodia  is  receiving  French  economic 
aid  to  construct  a  deepsea  port  at  Kampong  Som 
on  the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  American  economic  aid  to 
build  a  road  linking  this  port  to  Pnom  Penh,  in 
order  to  lessen  Cambodian  dependence  on  the  Me- 
kong River,  which  runs  through  Vietnamese  and 
Laotian  territory,  and  on  the  Vietnamese  port  of 
Saigon  to  reach  the  sea. 

Finance.  Estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Dec. 
31,  1956  were:  revenue  and  expenditure  balanced 
at  1,726  million  riels  (U.S.$49  million).  For  much 
of  its  defense  costs  as  for  its  public  works  and  de- 
velopment projects,  Cambodia  relies  on  foreign  aid, 
mostly  from  the  United  States  and  France. 

Government.  Cambodia  is  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy; its  constitution  dates  from  1947  and  its  king 
is  Norodom  Suramarit.  An  Associated  State  within 
the  French  Union,  as  are  (South)  Vietnam  and 
Laos,  Cambodia  has  consistently  favored  broaden- 
ing the  concept  of  the  French  Union  along  the  lines 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Events,  1956.  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  formerly 
King  of  Cambodia  and  now  leader  of  his  own 
political  movement,  the  Popular  Socialist  Com- 
munity, which  holds  all  the  seats  in  the  national 
assembly,  remained  the  undisputed  leader  of  the 
country.  He  was  Prime  Minister  on  3  separate  oc- 
casions and  3  times  he  resigned,  in  January,  April, 
and  October.  He  persisted  in  his  policy  of  neutralism 
between  East  and  West  while  reaping  benefits  from 
both  sides.  Thus,  despite  his  much  publicized  criti- 
cisms of  American  policy  and  temporarily  strained 
relations  with  his  pro- American  neighbors,  Thailand 
and  South  Vietnam,  he  continued  to  accept  sub- 
stantial aid  from  the  United  States  and  France.  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  course  of  1956  Cambodia 
signed  economic  and  technical  aid  agreements  with 
Communist  China  and  with  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
Soviet  Embassy  was  opened  in  Pnom  Penh,  and  the 
Chinese  Communist  Premier  Chou  En-lai  paid  an 
official  visit  to  Cambodia.  —ELLEN  HAMMER 
CAMEROONS,  British.  A  United  Nations  Trusteeship 
Territory  in  British  West  Africa  administered  by 
Great  Britain.  Area:  34,081  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion ( 1954  est. ) :  1,460,000.  Heavy  rain  forests  grow 
along  the  coast.  Main  imports:  textiles,  iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  fertilizers,  machinery,  and  mo- 
tor vehicles.  Main  exports:  bananas,  cocoa,  rubber, 
and  palm  produce.  Foreign  trade  (1954) :  imports: 
£1,666,100;  exports:  £4,909,200.  Finance  (1955- 
56 ) :  estimated  revenue,  including  grants  from  the 
U.K.  and  the  federal  government:  £828,000;  ex- 
penditure: £1,113,000.  The  northern  section  is  ad- 
ministered as  part  of  the  Northern  Region  of 
Nigeria;  the  Southern  Cameroons  section,  a  quasi- 
federal  territory,  is  administered  as  a  separate  re- 
gion of  Nigeria.  Commissioner:  Brig.  E.  J.  Gibbons. 
CAMEROONS,  French.  A  Trust  Territory  of  the 
United  Nations  in  western  Africa  administered  as 
an  Associated  Territory  of  France.  Area:  166,800 
square  miles.  Population  (1956  est):  3,156,127, 
including  14,118  Europeans.  Capital:  Yaounde 
(1951  pop.  28,000).  There  were  in  1955,  2,297 
public  and  private  schools  with  254,771  students. 
The  main  export  products  are  cocoa,  coffee,  ba- 
nanas, palm  kernels,  and  palm  oil  Trade  (1955): 
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imports  were  valued  at  U.S.$103.7  million;  exports 
at  U.S.$93  million. 

Government.  The  budget  for  1955  was  balanced  at 
U.S.$32  million.  Executive  power  is  exercised  by 
the  French  High  Commissioner  assisted  by  a  secre- 
tary general  and  various  administrative  and  techni- 
cal departments.  On  June  23,  1956^  the  French 
National  Assembly  passed  a  *loi  cadre"  authorizing 
the  Government  to  institute  reforms  in  the  French 
Overseas  Territories  by  decree,  thus  by-passing  the 
Assembly,  in  order  to  speed  up  political  evolution 
in  these  Territories.  The  Government  accordingly 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  local  govern- 
ment council,  giving  the  African  population  a  share 
in  the  exercise  of  executive  power.  A  new  territorial 
assembly  of  70  members  was  elected  Dec.  23,  1956 
by  direct  popular  vote.  A  majority  of  delegates  with 
moderate  views  on  the  future  status  of  French 
Cameroons  was  returned.  The  assembly  will  have 
deliberative  powers,  vote  the  budget  of  the  French 
Cameroons,  and  participate  in  drafting  a  new  stat- 
ute of  self-government.  French  Cameroons  elects 
4  deputies  and  3  senators  to  the  French  Parliament, 
as  well  as  5  Counselors  to  the  Assembly  of  the 
French  Union, 

CANADA.  A  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations,  comprising  10  Provinces  and  2  Terri- 
tories. ( See  separate  article  on  each  of  the  Provinces 
and  Territories).  Capital:  Ottawa. 

Area  and  Population.  The  total  land  area  of  Can- 
ada is  3,577,163  square  miles.  In  the  accompanying 
table  are  shown  land  areas  and  population  (1941 
and  1951  censuses)  by  Provinces  and  Territories, 
together  with  the  totals  for  Canada. 


Provinces  and 
Territories 
Newfoundland  

Land  ar& 
sq.  miles 
147,994" 

a              Population 
i          19dl               1956* 
361,416         424,000 
98,429         105,000 
642,584         696,000 
515,697         569,000 
4,055,681      4,634,000 
4,597,542      5,307,000 
776,541         864,000 
831,728         897,000 
939,501       1,092,000 
1,165,210      1,353,000 
9,096           11,000 
16,004           18,000 

14,009,429    15,970,000 

Prince  Edward  Island  . 
Nova  Scotia  

2,184 
20,743 

New  Brunswick 

27  473 

523,860 

Ontario     

348,141 

Manitoba       , 

219,723 

Saskatchewan.  

220  182 

Alberta       

248,800 

British  Columbia  

359,279 

Yukon  

205,346 

Northwest  Territories. 
Canada 

.  .  .     1,253,438 
3  577,163 

«  Including  Labrador. 

»  Estimate. 

The  estimated  total  population  in  1956  was  15,- 
970,000,  compared  with  5.1  million  in  1901.  In 
1955  the  number  of  immigrants  admitted  was  109,- 
946,  a  drop  of  44,281  from  1954.  The  birth  rate  in 
1955  was  28.3  per  1,000.  The  death  rate  was  8.1 
per  1,000  in  1955,  the  lowest  ever  recorded  and  the 
12th  annual  decrease  from  10.1  in  1943.  Chief  cities 
(prel.,  1956  census):  Montreal,  1,094,448  inhabi- 
tants; Toronto,  662,096;  Vancouver,  361,952;  Win- 
nipeg, 256,683;  Hamilton,  237,749;  Ottawa,  215,- 
113;  Quebec,  166,996;  Edmonton,  224,003;  Cal- 
gary, 177,861;  Windsor,  120,525. 

Education  and  Religion.  Elementary  and  secondary 
education  is  almost  entirely  controlled  by  the  Prov- 
inces, except  in  Quebec,  where  most  schools  are  sec- 
tarian. In  1953  there  were  31,231  publicly  con- 
trolled schools  in  all  Provinces  and  independent  pri- 
mary schools  in  Quebec,  with  an  enrolment  of  2,- 
707,195.  In  1955  there  were  34  universities,  7  of 
which  were  provincial,  and  more  than  200  colleges 
and  professional  schools.  Principal  religious  groups 
at  the  1951  census  were:  Roman  Catholic,  6,069,- 
496  members;  United  Church,  2,867,271;  Anglican, 
2,060,720;  Presbyterian,  781,747;  Baptist,  519,585; 
Lutheran,  444,923.  Other  sects  with  more  than 
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100,000  members  were  the  Jewish,  Greek  Catholic, 
Greek  Orthodox,  and  Mennonite. 

Production.  Both  manufacturing  and  agriculture 
are  important  in  the  Canadian  economy,  but  al- 
though the  country  appears  agricultural,  manufac- 
tures have  recently  gone  ahead  in  value.  Gross  na- 
tional product  (total  of  all  goods  and  services) 
rose  from  $26,600  million  in  1955  to  an  annual  rate 
of  $29,500  million  in  the  second  quarter  of  1956. 
Industrial  production  in  July  1956  was  290,6 
(1935-39  as  100),  compared  with  268.9  in  July 
1955.  Accompanying  the  rise  in  domestic  produc- 
tion, which  was  chiefly  in  the  durable  manufactur- 
ing and  construction  industries,  was  a  7  percent  in- 
crease in  employment.  Chief  manufactures  are 
foods  and  beverages,  iron  and  steel  products,  paper 
products,  and  wood  products. 

Wheat  production  in  1956  was  estimated  at  538 
million  bushels;  oats,  535  million  bu.;  barley,  278 
million  bu.;  and  mixed  grains,  69  million  bu.  Dairy 
products,  also  important  in  Canadian  agriculture, 
benefitted  from  the  disappearance  of  the  butter 
surplus.  Net  farm  income  in  1955  was  $1,500  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  22  percent  over  1954.  The  gain 
was  partly  due  to  better  crops  and  partly  to  in- 
creases in  livestock  inventories.  Livestock  in  1954: 
milch  cows,  3.1  million  head;  other  cattle,  6.6  mil- 
lion; sheep,  1.7  million;  swine,  4.4  million;  horses, 
1.1  million  head. 

Canada  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  is  the  world's 
largest  producer  of  nickel,  platinum,  and  asbestos. 
Other  important  minerals  are  copper,  gold,  zinc, 
and  lead.  Fisheries  contribute  to  the  economy. 

Foreign  Trade.  Canada  ranked  fourth  among  the 
countries  in  volume  of  foreign  trade,  exceeded  only 
by  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  West 
Germany.  Canadian  imports  in  1955  were  Can- 
$4,711  million,  a  gain  of  15  percent  over  1954.  Ex- 
ports were  $4,351  million,  giving  a  trade  deficit  of 
$360  million,  more  than  $200  million  higher  than 
in  1954  and  the  largest  on  record.  Imports  from 
the  United  States  rose  by  $491  million,  against  an 
increase  of  only  $245  million  in  exports  to  that 
country,  thus  accounting  for  the  deficit.  The  over- 
seas surplus  rose  only  moderately.  In  the  first  9 
months  of  1956  the  trade  deficit  rose  to  $673  mil- 
lion, with  imports  at  $4,244  million  for  the  period 
and  exports  at  $3,571  million.  The  United  States 
supplies  about  three-fourths  of  Canada's  imports 
and  takes  about  three-fifths  of  the  exports.  Chief 
imports  are  petroleum,  electrical  apparatus,  auto- 
mobile parts,  and  farm  implements.  Chief  exports 
are  newsprint,  wheat,  lumber,  wood  pulp,  and 
aluminum. 

Finance.  The  fiscal  year  1955-56  ended  with  a 
budgetary  deficit  of  $51.7  million,  less  than  that  of 
the  preceding  year,  which  was  the  first  since  1946. 
Thelbudget  for  1956-57  estimated  revenue  at  $4,763 
million  and  expenditure  at  $4,650  million,  giving  a 
surplus  of  $113  million.  Almost  no  changes  were 
made  in  taxation  when  the  1956-57  budget  was 
announced,  but  all  restrictions  were  removed  on 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  gold.  The  discount  rate 
on  the  American  dollar  rose  above  4  percent  in 
November  1956.  The  two  currencies  were  at  par 
in  October  1955,  but  the  flow  of  American  and 
other  investment  capital  into  Canada  had  accel- 
erated since  that  time.  The  exchange  rate  for  the 
Canadian  dollar  was  U.S.$1.0427  in  late  1956. 

Transportation.  Railway  mileage  in  Canada  was 
about  43,000  single  track  and  58,000  total.  There 
were  about  200,000  miles  of  surfaced  roads.  Civil 
aviation  is  highly  developed,  and  2.3  million  pas- 
sengers were  carried  in  1954.  Trans-Canada  Air 
Lines  has  Atlantic  and  Pacific  services. 
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Government.  Executive  power  is  exercised  ill  title 
Queen's  name  by  the  Governor  General  of  Canada, 
acting  through  a  responsible  ministry.  Legislative 
power  rests  with  a  Parliament  of  two  houses:  a 
Senate  of  102  members  appointed  for  life  by  the 
Governor  General  on  advice  of  the  Cabinet;  and 
a  House  of  Commons  of  265  members  elected  for 
5  years  ( unless  the  government  is  dissolved  earlier ) 
by  popular  universal  suffrage.  The  10  Provinces 
have  a  large  measure  of  local  autonomy,  with  a 
separate  Parliament  and  administration  for  each. 
Governor  General:  Vincent  Massey,  took  office 
Feb.  28,  1952. 

The  members  of  the  Federal  Cabinet  in  Novem- 
ber 1956,  were  as  follows;  Prime  Minister  and 
President  of  the  Privy  Council,  Louis  St.  Laurent; 
Trade  and  Commerce,  and  Defense  Production, 
Clarence  D.  Howe;  Agriculture,  James  G.  Gardiner; 
National  Health  and  Welfare,  Paul  Martin;  National 
Revenue,  James  J.  McCann;  Labor,  Milton  F. 
Gregg;  External  Affairs,  Lester  B.  Pearson;  Justice 
and  Attorney  General,  Stuart  S.  Garson;  Public 
Works,  Robert  H.  Winters;  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
Postmaster  General,  Hughes  Lapointe;  Finance, 
Walter  Harris;  Mines  and  Technical  Surveys, 
George  Prudham;  Fisheries,  James  Sinclair;  Na- 
tional Defense,  Ralph  O.  Campney;  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral and  Government  Leader  in  the  Senate,  Wil- 
liam R.  Macdonald;  Citizenship  and  Immigration, 
John  W.  Pickersgill;  Northern  Affairs  and  National 
Resources,  Jean  Lesage;  Secretary  of  State,  Roch 
Pinard;  Minister  of  Transport,  George  Marler. 

Events,  1956.  The  long  session  of  Parliament,  from 
January  until  August,  was  turbulent.  The  cause  of 
the  most  serious  dissension  was  the  "pipeline 
debate."  The  Canadian  government  proposed  legis- 
lation whereby  it  would  Tend  approximately  Canf  72 
million  to  Trans-Canada  Pipelines,  Ltd.,  to  finance 
the  construction  of  a  600-mile  natural  gas  pipeline 
from  Alberta  to  Winnipeg.  Opposition  appeared  on 
a  number  of  counts,  and  debate  got  out  of  hand. 
Four  times  the  government  used  closure.  Speaker 
of  the  House  Beaudoin  resigned  from  his  office 
on  July  2,  while  Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent  was  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers 
in  London,  but  upon  his  return  Mr.  St.  Laurent 
was  able  to  persuade  the  Speaker  to  withdraw  his 
resignation.  In  the  end  the  bill  was  passed,  but  with 
two  unfortunate  concomitants:  the  phenomenon 
of  a  low  level  of  debate  and  orderliness,  and  a  delay 
in  anticipated  business. 

One  piece  of  legislation  passed,  after  opposition 
from  the  Conservative  and  Social  Credit  Parties, 
was  that  to  implement  the  Federal  government's 
offer  of  new  tax  arrangements  with  the  Provinces 
for  1957-61.  Under  the  new  plan  payments  would 
be  made  by  the  Federal  government  to  the  Prov- 
inces unconditionally;  it  appeared  possible  that 
Quebec,  the  only  Province  which  had  refused  to 
sign,  would  agree  to  the  new  plan. 

The  Hon.  John  Drew,  leader  of  the  Progressive 
Conservative  Party  since  1948,  announced  his 
resignation  in  September  because  of  ill  health.  The 
choice  of  a  successor  was  important  because  of  the 
general  election  necessary  in  1957.  On  December  14 
John  Diefenbaker,  Member  of  Parliament  from 
Saskatchewan,  was  elected  as  Mr.  Drew's  successor. 
At  that  time  the  Conservatives  held  only  50  of  the 
265  seats  in  Parliament.  They  were  the  Opposition, 
however,  as  the  Cooperative  Commonwealth  Fed- 
eration and  the  Social  Credit  Party  held  less  than 
50  seats  each. 

Canada  and  Suez.  Canada  was  not  consulted  be- 
fore British-French  troops  were  sent  into  the  Suez 
Canal  area.  Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent  said  in  a 
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television  address  on  November  4  that  the  crisis 
had  "strained  both  the  Western  alliance  and  the 
bonds  of  the  Commonwealth  more  than  any  event 
since  the  second  World  War."  External  Affairs 
Secretary  Lester  B.  Pearson  abstained  from  voting 
in  the  UN  General  Assembly  on  the  United  States 
resolution  condemning  the  action,  but  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations  police  force 
from  the  small  nations  to  separate  the  belligerents. 
On  November  3  the  Canadian  Cabinet  unanimously 
approved  the  Pearson  proposal.  Canada  offered  a 
force  of  1,000  men  and  the  carrier  Magnificent, 
but  these  were  not  at  once  used.  Canadian  General 
E.L.M.  Burns,  head  of  the  truce  supervisory  com- 
mission of  the  area,  was  named  head  of  the  new 
UN  force. 

Secretary  Pearson,  accused  in  an  emergency 
session  of  Parliament  on  November  27  of  causing 
Canada  to  act  as  a  "chore  boy'^for  Washington, 
made  a  vigorous  defense.  Ceylon's  Prime  Minister 
Bandaranaike,  visiting  Ottawa  at  the  time,  called 
Canada  a  power  "with  no  political  axe  to  grind." 
In  other  quarters  it  was  said  that  Canada's  stature 
had  risen  through  the  proposals  made.  Another  of 
Secretary  Pearson's  tasks  through  much  of  the  year 
was  serving  as  one  of  the  "three  wise  men"  attempt- 
ing to  launch  NATO  into  a  new  era  of  political  and 
economic  cooperation.  On  December  16,  after  the 
NATO  meeting  in  Paris,  Secretary  Pearson  said  that 
unity  among  the  Western  powers  was  not  fully 
reestablished. 

Foreign  Relations.  Occasional  minor  differences 
ruffled  the  traditional  friendship  with  the  United 
States.  Increasing  American  investment  in  Canada 
( $9,600  million  out  of  a  total  foreign  investment 
of  $12,500  million  in  1954,  according  to  the  Do- 
minion Bureau  of  Statistics),  caused  Canadian  fear 
of  American  control  of  domestic  affairs.  American 
Ambassador  Stuart  on  April  16  denied  the  charge 
that  there  were  efforts  to  make  Canada  an  economic 
dependency  and  was  at  once  accused  of  intervening 
in  domestic  affairs.  Ottawa  mentioned  the  matter 
to  Washington,  and  on  April  20  Secretary  Pearson 
issued  a  somewhat  conciliatory  statement.  The 
company  involved  in  the  "pipeline  debate"  was  51 
percent  owned  by  American  interests.  On  Decem- 
ber 5  it  was  announced  that  Canada  had  informed 
the  United  States  that  it  would  override  United 
States  objections  and  make  plans  for  an  all-Canadian 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Route. 

Canada  met  with  reserve  Britain's  plan  for  par- 
tial free  trade  for  the  Commonwealth  in  connection 
with  the  European  common  market.  An  embargo 
on  Middle  East  shipments  of  arms  was  ended  on 
February  6,  and  for  a  short  time  Canada  sold  planes 
to  Egypt.  Jet  fighter  planes  were  sent  to  Israel  in 
the  early  autumn,  after  Israel  gave  assurance  that 
they  would  be  used  for  defense  purposes  only. 
Large  numbers  of  Hungarian  refugees  were  ad- 
mitted to  Canada  in  November  and  December. 
— ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

CANADIAN  LITERATURE.  The  calendar  year  1956  was 
an  unusually  good  one  in  Canadian  letters.  Produc- 
tion was  well  above  average  in  both  quality  and 
quantity  in  all  of  the  major  categories. 

Poetry  and  Drama.  Irving  Layton,  who  is  gaining 
recognition  as  Canada's  leading  poet  apart  from 
the  veteran  E.  J.  Pratt,  produced  no  less  than  three 
books  of  verse:  The  Bull  Calf,  Music  on  a  Kazoo, 
and  The  Improved  Binoculars.  The  last  named,  a 
selected  edition,  is  especially  recommended  as 
affording  a  rich  sampling  of  his  frank,  vigorous  and 
colloquial  verse.  A  similarly  varied  sampling  of  the 
best  work  of  the  Toronto  poet,  Raymond  Souster, 
is  to  be  found  in  The  Selected  Poems  of  Raymond 
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Souster:  his  is  quieter,  simpler  verse,  but  it  is  often 
deeply  moving. 

Four  very  accomplished  poets  made  their  first 
appearance  in  book  form:  Leonard  Cohen  in  Let 
Us  Compare  Mythologies;  Phyllis  Webb  in  Even 
Your  Right  Eye;  R.A.D.  Ford  in  A  Window  in  the 
North;  and  Wilfred  Watson  in  Friday's  Child.  The 
other  important  poetry  book  of  the  year  was  a  new 
selected  edition  of  Canada's  first  important  national 
poet:  The  Selected  Poems  of  Sir  Charles  G.D. 
Roberts,  edited  with  an  introduction  by  Desmond 
ipacev 

Drama,  long  a  stepchild  in  Canadian  publishing, 
was  represented  by  two  books  this  year:  The  Blood 
Is  Strong,  by  Lister  Sinclair,  and  Worlds  Apart  by 
Norma  Williams. 

Fiction.  1956  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of 
several  good  novels  by  promising  newcomers,  and 
by  the  return  to  publication  of  several  outstanding 
veterans.  The  best  of  the  newcomers  is  Adele  Wise- 
man, whose  The  Sacrifice  is  the  most  fully  satisfying 
novel  of  the  year.  Set  in  Winnipeg,  the  novel  is  a 
very  convincing  study  of  the  social  and  personal 
problems  of  an  immigrant  family  in  that  cosmopoli- 
tan Western  city.  How  Many  Angels,  by  Charles  E. 
Israel,  is  a  novel  concerned  with  displaced  persons 
in  central  Europe:  it  has  some  fine  characterizations 
but  a  plot  that  is  unnecessarily  complicated. 

Gladys  Taylor's  Pine  Roots  is  a  documentary  type 
of  novel  concerned  with  pioneer  settlement  in  the 
West;  it  won  the  Ryerson  Press  Fiction  Award. 
This  type  of  novel,  the  regional  idyll,  is  one  of  the 
staples  of  Canadian  fiction.  The  other  staple  prod- 
uct, the  historical  romance,  is  represented  this  year 
among  the  newcomers  by  Joshua  Doan,  by  Gladys 
Frances  Lewis,  a  story  of  the  Quaker  community 
in  southwestern  Ontario  during  the  Duncombe 
rising  in  1837.  A  novel  of  a  more  frankly  commercial 
sort  is  Follow  a  Shadow,  a  psychological  melodrama 
of  the  sea  written  by  Wallace  Reyburn,  the  well- 
known  journalist. 

The  year's  novels  by  veterans  include  Love  ana 
Salt  Water,  by  Ethel  Wilson,  The  Tribe  That  Lost 
Its  Head,  by  Nicholas  Monsarrat,  Harry  Black,  by 
David  Walker,  Wings  of  Night,  by  Thomas  H. 
Reddall,  and  Westerly  Wild  by  Vera  Lysenko.  None 
of  these  novels  quite  reach  the  level  of  their  author's 
best  work,  but  they  are  all  competent  and  have 
been  widely  read. 

A  new  edition  worth  mentioning  is  Sam  Slick  in 
Pictures,  a  cleverly  illustrated  edition  of  T.  C.  Hali- 
burton's  satirical  masterpiece. 

Biographies,  Memoirs,  Travel.  The  outstanding  biog- 
raphy of  1956  was  The  Firebrand,  a  brilliant  study  of 
the  Ufe  and  times  of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  by 
William  Kilbourn.  Apart  from  Colonel  Anthony  -can 
Egmond,  a  biographical  sketch  by  G.  H.  Needier, 
the  other  biographical  books  of  the  year  are  of 
groups  rather  than  of  individuals:  Mary  Quayle 
Innis  Travellers'  West  is  the  story  of  three  pioneer 
expeditions  across  the  prairies;  Elsie  Pomeroy's 
William  Saunders  and  His  Five  Sons  is  the  story 
of  the  Marquis  Wheat  family;  Anne  Wilkinson's 
Lions  in  the  Way  is  a  discursive  history  of  the  family 
whose  most  famous  member  was  the  great  doctor, 
Sir  William  Osier;  and  Viola  Pratts  Canadian 
Portraits  tells  the  stories  of  the  three  most  famous 
Canadian  doctors,  Sir  William  Osier,  Sir  Frederick 
Banting,  and  W.  G.  Penfield. 

The  crop  of  autobiographies  and  memoirs  was  a 
singularly  rich  one,  including  works  by  an  artist,  an 
archaeologist,  a  civil  servant,  an  air  ace,  a  society 
matron  and  a  radio  commentator.  Taking  the  books 
in  that  order,  they  are  Artist  at  War  by  Charles 
Comfort,  I  Brought  the  Ages  Home  by  C.  T.  Cur- 
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relly,  The  Men  Who  Came  Back  by  W.  S.  Woods, 
Wing  Leader  by  Johnnie  Johnson,  Memory's  Wall, 
by  Lady  Eaton,  and  Never  a  Day  So  Bright  by  Kate 
Aitken.  Together  the  books  provide  a  fascinating 
panorama  of  Canadian  social  history. 

It  was  an  off-year  for  travel  books.  The  lately 
popular  North  was  represented  only  by  the  chatty 
Arctic  Bride  by  Wanda  Tolbloom.  By  far  the  best 
travel  book  of  the  year  was  Malcolm  Macdonald  s 
Borneo  People,  well  written  and  illustrated  with 
beautiful  photographs. 

History,  fhe  Social  Sciences,  the  Humanities.  There 
were  several  distinguished  scholarly  works,  includ- 
ing Donald  Creighton's  The  Empire  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence,  Burton  Kierstead's  Canada  in  World 
Affairs  1951-53,  and  Elma  E.  Gray's  Wilderness 
Christians.  In  literary  criticism,  John  Sutherland's 
The  Poetry  of  E.  J.  Pratt  is  a  brilliant  essay  in  inter- 
pretation. European  Paintings  in  Canadian  Collec- 
tions is  a  beautifully  produced  portfolio  of  repro- 
ductions, with  informed  notes  and  introduction  by 
R.  H.  Hubbard.  More  journalistic  efforts  in  these 
categories  include  Noranda  by  Leslie  Roberts,  The 
Coffin  Murder  Case  by  J.  E.  Belleveau,  and  Pageant 
of  B.  C.  by  B.  A.  McKelvie. 

Juveniles.  There  were  many  good  books  for  chil- 
dren, but  the  following  are  worthy  of  special  notice: 
The  Friendly  Force,  by  Douglas  Spettigue,  'North- 
ern Trader  by  H.S.M.  Kemp,  Redcoat  Sailor  by 
R.S.  Lambert,  A  Dog  for  Davie's  Hill  by  Clare  Bice, 
At  the  Dark  of  the  Moon  by  Mabel  Tinkiss  Good, 
Stormy  Summer  by  Lyn  Harrington,  The  Marching 
Call  by  Harwood  Steele,  Levko  by  Anne  Mac- 
Millan,  and  A  Picture  History  of  Canada  by  Clarke 
Hutton. 

Anthologies.  Three  interesting  anthologies  ap- 
peared: Canadian  Anthology,  a  book  of  selected 
prose  and  verse  chosen  by  C.  F.  Klinck  and  R.  E. 
Waiters,  First  Flowering,  a  selection  of  High 
School  writing  edited  by  Anthony  Frisch,  and  New 
Voices,  a  selection  of  the  best  prose  and  verse  by 
young  writers  in  the  universities  of  Canada,  se- 
lected by  Earle  Birney,  Ira  Dilworth,  and  Desmond 
Pacey.  See  FBENCH-CANABIAN  LITERATURE. 

—DESMOND  PACEY 

CANARY  ISLANDS.  An  archipelago  off  the  coast 
of  Rio  de  Oro  in  northwest  Africa,  comprising  two 

Srovinces  of  Spain:  (1)  Las  Palmas  (the  islands  of 
ran  Canaria,  Lanzarote,  Fuerteventura,  and  the 
islets  of  Algeranza,  Roque  del  Este,  Roque  del 
Oeste,  Graciosa,  Montana  Clara,  and  Lobos)  with 
an  area  of  1,565  square  miles,  a  population  ( 1954) 
of  401,496,  and  its  capital  at  Las  Palmas  ( 163,276 
inhabitants)  on  Gran  Canaria;  and  (2)  Santa  Cruz 
de  Tenerife  (the  islands  of  Tenerife,  La  Palma, 
Gomera,  and  Hierro )  with  an  area  of  1,329  square 
miles,  a  population  (1954)  of  441,168,  and  its 
capital  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife  (108,120  inhabi- 
tants). Las  Palmas  is  an  important  shipping  and 
tourist  center.  Coffee,  corn,  millet,  sugar  cane, 
manioc,  fruits,  vegetables,  tobacco,  cotton,  indigo, 
and  castor  oil  are  produced. 

CANTON  ISLAND.  An  island  in  the  Phoenix  Group 
located  in  the  Central  Pacific.  Canton  and  Ender- 
bury  Islands  are  under  joint  control  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  for  50  years  (Anglo-U.S.A. 
Pact  of  Aug.  10,  1938,  and  notes  of  Apr.  6,  1939). 
Canton  is  about  8  miles  long  and  4  miles  wide, 
enclosing  a  lagoon  7  miles  long  by  3  miles  broad. 
The  island  is  used  as  an  international  airport  on  the 
transpacific  route  between  Fiji  and  Honolulu.  Popu- 
lation (June  1953):  316,  all  non-indigenous  em- 
ployees of  airline  and  associated  companies.  Canton 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior, 
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CAPE  VERDE  ISLANDS.  An  overseas  territory  of 
Portugal  located  320  miles  off  the  coast  of  French 
West  Africa.  The  islands  of  the  Barlavento  (wind- 
ward) group  are  Sao  Vincente,  Santo  Antao,  Sao 
Nicolao,  Santa  Luzia,  Bona  Vista,  Branco,  Raso, 
and  Sal.  An  air  base  was  established  on  Sal  in  1949. 
In  the  Sotavento  (leeward)  group  are  the  islands 
of  Santiago,  Maio,  Sao  Thiago,  Fogo,  Brava,  Rei, 
and  Rombo.  Total  area:  1,557  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation (1954  est):  166,000.  Capital,  Praia  on 
Santiago  ( 6,188  inhabitants ) .  Porto  Grande  in  Sao 
Vincente  is  a  fueling  port  supplying  all  navigation 
to  South  America.  The  chief  products  are  castor  oil, 
coffee,  mustard,  brandy,  oranges,  and  hides.  Rev- 
enue and  expenditure  for  1955  was  expected  to  bal- 
ance at  62,300,000  escudos.  Trade  (1954) :  imports 
427,550,000  escudos;  exports  426,486,000  escudos. 
(Since  1949  one  escudo  is  equal  to  U.S.$0.0348.) 
Governor:  Dr.  Manuel  Marques  de  Abrantes 
Amaral. 

CARIBBEAN  COMMISSION.  The  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion is  an  international  advisory  and  consultative 
body  to  its  4  member  governments— France,  the 
Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States— and  to  the  14  local  governments  in  the 
Caribbean  area.  The  geographic  scope  covered  by 
the  Commission's  activities  comprises  Martinique, 
Guadeloupe  and  French  Guiana  ( France ) ;  the  Ba- 
hamas, Barbados,  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras, 
Jamaica,  the  Leeward  Islands,  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago, and  the  Windward  Islands  (United  King- 
dom ) ;  the  Netherlands  Antilles  and  Surinam  ( Neth- 
erlands); the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  (United  States). 

The  Commission  is  empowered  to  deal  with  eco- 
nomic and  social  matters  by  studying,  formulating 
and  recommending  measures  which  will  advance 
the  well-being  of  the  6  million  people  living  in  this 
area.  During  1956  the  Commission  again  concen- 
trated on  agricultural,  fishery  and  forestry  develop- 
ment; industrial  development;  housing  and  educa- 
tion. By  providing  training,  advisory  and  informa- 
tional services  on  a  regional  basis,  by  joining  with 
other  international  bodies  in  convening  technical 
conferences  and  by  bringing  outside  technical  re- 
sources to  the  Caribbean,  the  Commission  continued 
in  1956  to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  an 
area  which  is  undergoing  a  peaceful  political  evolu- 
tion. The  principal  activities  of  the  Commission 
were  carried  out  by  means  of  a  series  of  technical 
conferences  and  technical  assistance  projects.  Two 
regular  meetings  were  held  in  1956,  the  22nd  in 
French  Guiana,  May  24-30,  and  the  23rd  in  Bar- 
bados, December  10-15. 

Jointly  with  the  FAO,  the  Commission  convened 
in  British  Guiana  a  conference  on  cooperatives. 
Recommendations  of  the  Conference  included  the 
encouragement  of  cooperatives  through  increased 
training  facilities,  close  coordination  of  government 
departments  related  to  rural  development,  estab- 
lishment of  local  marketing  cooperatives  and  the 
provision  of  credit  bv  governments  to  the  coopera- 
tive movement.  In  addition,  the  FAO  and  the  Com- 
mission jointly  published  in  1956  a  Handbook  for 
Cooperative  Personnel  in  the  Caribbean. 

Under  its  own  auspices,  the  Commission  con- 
vened a  conference  on  Town  and  Country  Develop- 
ment Planning  to  assist  the  local  governments  in  the 
urgent  problem  of  housing  the  increasing:  population 
of  the  area.  The  Conference  recommended,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Caribbean  governments  en- 
courage local  persons  to  obtain  academic  and  pro- 
fessional training  in  planning  and  that  there  be 
complete  integration  between  the  physical,  eco- 
nomic and  social  sectors  of  the  community  from  the 
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earliest  stage  of  planning.  The  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion was  asked  to  use  its  good  offices  to  stimulate 
a  center  for  post-graduate  training  in  planning  in 
the  area,  and  to  arrange  study  tours  to  Puerto  Rico 
in  order  that  Caribbean  peoples  might  benefit  from 
observation  of  what  is  being  done  in  other  countries 
of  the  area  under  conditions  similar  to  their  own, 
and  the  ways  of  improving  towns. 

A  coffee  demonstration  field  tour  was  conducted 
by  the  Commission  as  a  part  of  its  own  technical 
assistance  program  to  the  region.  Government  offi- 
cials, coffee  growers  and  coffee  experts  attended 
the  6-day  tour  of  the  coffee  industry  in  Jamaica. 
The  purpose  of  this  tour  was  to  demonstrate  on  the 
spot  the  latest  methods  and  techniques  in  coffee 
propagation,  cultivation,  harvesting,  roasting,  grad- 
ing, and  marketing. 

A  home  economist,  assigned  by  FAO  to  assist  the 
Commission,  continued  for  the  fourth  year  to  hold 
training  courses  and  give  lectures  throughout  the 
area.  Such  courses  covered  the  subjects  of  nutrition, 
home  food  production,  housing,  home  improvement 
and  family  economics.  The  FAO  also  loaned  to  the 
Commission  in  1956  an  agricultural  credit  expert 
who  began  a  survey  of  the  agricultural  credit  needs 
of  the  area. 

The  Commission  continued  to  cooperate  with  the 
U.S.  International  Cooperation  Administration  and 
the  government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  region-wide  vocational  training  program 
conducted  by  ICA  in  Puerto  Rico.  During  1956, 
over  100  students  from  British,  French,  and  Nether- 
lands Caribbean  areas  were  trained  in  cooperatives, 
social  work,  community  education,  public  health, 
teacher  training  in  agriculture  and  trades  and  in- 
dustrial education. 

Two  ICA  housing  experts  on  assignment  to  the 
Caribbean  area  continued  to  work  with  the  Com- 
mission in  advising  and  assisting  the  local  govern- 
ments in  the  construction  of  low-cost  housing.  An 
architect  was  loaned  to  the  Commission  by  ICA  on 
an  emergency  basis,  following  the  destruction  of 
Hurricane  Betsy,  to  advise  on  the  reconstruction  of 
hurricane-proof  houses,  schools,  and  public  build- 
ings in  the  French  island  of  Guadeloupe. 

The  consultative,  advisory,  and  informational 
services  of  the  Secretariat  were  used  increasingly 
in  1956  by  governments  and  businessmen.  The 
Animal  and  Plant  Diseases  Reporting  Services  con- 
tinued to  supply  cabled  information  on  the  out- 
breaks of  diseases  among  plants  and  animals  in  the 
Caribbean. 

Two  publication  exchange  services  were  started 
in  the  Secretariat  as  a  result  of  cocoa  and  banana 
field  demonstration  tours  in  1955.  In  addition,  the 
agricultural  section  of  the  Secretariat  obtained 
cocoa  clonal  planting  material  for  several  areas. 
As  a  result  of  the  banana  spraying  demonstration 
project  of  1955,  the  Commission  formed  a  Commit- 
tee in  Trinidad  which  is  experimenting  with  a  new 
technique  of  oil-based  spraying  of  bananas  and 
other  crops. 

The  4  member  governments  issued  a  statement 
during  the  course  of  the  23rd  meeting  on  revising 
the  Caribbean  Commission,  which  had  been  re- 
quested by  2  sessions  of  the  West  Indian  Confer- 
ence. The  governments  agreed  that  the  new  organi- 
zation should  be  an  advisory  and  consultative  body 
and  that  peoples  of  the  area  should  meet  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  to  discuss  the  formulation 
of  a  new  agreement. 

The  permanent  headquarters  of  the  Commission 
are  located  at  Kent  House,  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad, 
B.W.I.  The  Secretary  General  is  Mr.  Clovis  F.  Beau- 
regard.  The  United  States  Commissioners,  who 
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comprise  the  United  States  Section,  are:  Roderic 
L.  O'Connor  (Co-Chairman),  Jose  Trias  Monge 
(Puerto  Rico),  Arturo  Morales  Carrion  (Puerto 
Rico)  and  Leonard  Brewer  (Virgin  Islands). 

—FRANCES  MCREYNOUDS  SMITH 
CARNEGIE  CORPORATION  OF  NEW  YORK.  Established 
by  Andrew  Carnegie  in  1911  for  the  advancement 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  understanding 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  Brit- 
ish Dominions  and  Colonies,  this  Corporation  has  a 
basic  endowment  of  more  than  $135  million,  of 
which  $12  million  is  applicable  in  the  British  Do- 
minions and  Colonies.  Its  income  only  is  subject  to 
appropriation  by  the  Trustees.  During  the  year  end- 
ed Sept.  30,  1956,  the  Corporation  appropriated 
$7,192,473  tor  other  Carnegie  agencies,  colleges 
and  universities,  education  in  international  affairs, 
the  social  sciences,  the  advancement  of  teaching, 
and  various  other  purposes.  Officers:  President, 
John  W.  Gardner;  Secretary,  Florence  Anderson; 
Treasurer,  C.  Herbert  Lee.  Office:  589  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N.Y. 

CARNEGIE  ENDOWMENT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE. 
The  Carnegie  Endowment  stems  from  a  trust  fund 
of  $10  million  established  in  1910  for  the  purpose  of 
hastening  the  abolition  of  international  war  through 
such  measures  and  policies  as  successive  Boards  of 
Trustees  might  deem  most  effective.  Under  its  first 
two  distinguished  presidents,  Elihu  Root  and 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  the  Endowment  developed 
a  broad  program  of  support  to  the  development  of 
international  law  and  organization,  research  in  the 
origin  and  effects  of  war,  assistance  to  educators  and 
students,  and  cooperation  with  similar  foundations 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  Endowment's  program  has  centered  around  this 
Organization  and  its  Specialized  Agencies.  Through 
its  publications  and  educational  activities  and  the 
individual  efforts  of  its  officers,  the  Endowment 
works  both  by  consultation  with  experts  and  by 
cooperation  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  its  basis  of  popu- 
lar support. 

Current  programs  include:  a  study  of  national 
policies  and  attitudes  toward  the  United  Nations, 
being  carried  out  in  over  20  countries;  a  survey  of 
die  role  of  universities  in  world  affairs;  study  of 
recent  cases  of  international  conflict;  and  publica- 
tions dealing  primarily  with  problems  of  interna- 
tional organization,  including  the  periodical  Inter- 
national Conciliation.  The  Carnegie  Endowment 
Building  opposite  the  United  Nations  in  New  York 
City  brings  the  offices  of  31  nonprofit  organizations 
concerned  with  international  affairs  and  human  wel- 
fare into  one  center  where  their  opportunities  for 
service  may  be  increased  by  their  proximity  to  each 
other  and  to  the  United  Nations.  The  building  also 
contains  well  equipped  facilities  for  organizations 
presenting  programs  on  world  affairs. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Harvey  H. 
Bundy;  Treasurer,  James  M.  Nicely;  President 
Emeritus,  James  T.  Shotwell;  President,  Joseph  E. 
Johnson;  Secretary,  Leslie  Paffrath;  Assistant  Trea- 
surer, George  R.  Thomson;  Director  of  European 
Center,  John  Goormaghtigh.  Address:  Carnegie  En- 
dowment International  Center,  United  Nations 
Plaza  at  46th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  European 
Center:  172,  Route  de  Ferney,  Grand-Saconnex, 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
TEACHING,  The.  A  foundation  established  in  1905 
by  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  gave  an  endowment  of 
$10  million  for  paying  retirement  allowances  to 
college  professors  and  their  widows  in  the  United 
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States,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  and  for  various 
other  purposes  in  the  field  of  higher  education.  In- 
corporated by  Act  of  Congress  in  1906,  the  Founda- 
tion received  a  further  gift  of  $5  million  from  An- 
drew Carnegie  and  large  appropriations  for  endow- 
ment and  reserves  from  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York.  On  June  30,  1956,  its  resources  amount- 
ed to  $12,229,292.  In  1955-56  it  disbursed  $1,580,- 
288  for  allowances  and  pensions.  It  awards  no  schol- 
arships or  aid  of  any  kind.  The  Foundation's  Annual 
Reports  and  Bulletins  deal  with  many  phases  of 
higher  education.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, Nathan  M.  Pusey;  Vice  Chairman,  Grayson 
L.  Kirk;  President,  John  W.  Gardner;  Secretary, 
Florence  Anderson.  Offices:  589  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  17,  N.Y.  The  25  trustees  will  hold  their  52nd 
annual  meeting  on  Nov.  20,  1957. 
CARNEGIE  HERO  FUND.  A  fund  established  in  1904 
by  Andrew  Carnegie  to  help  those  who  have  risked 
their  lives  to  an  extraordinary  degree  to  save  human 
life,  or  to  aid  dependents  of  rescuers  who  have  lost 
their  lives  in  the  performance  of  their  deeds.  The 
original  endowment  was  $5  million;  the  amount  ex- 
pended to  Sept.  30,  1956,  was  $8,212,872.  Dr. 
Iliomas  S,  Arbuthnot  (deceased  Dec.  2,  1956), 
President;  M.  H.  Floto,  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Manager.  Offices:  2307  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh 
22,  Pa. 

CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE.  This  Institute,  founded  and 
endowed  by  Andrew  Carnegie  in  1896,  houses  un- 
der one  roof  the  central  branch  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh,  with  special  departments  cover- 
ing technology,  art,  and  music;  the  Department  of 
Fine  Arts,  with  a  representative  and  growing  collec- 
tion of  modern  painting  and  sculpture,  and  with 
the  distinction  of  having  had  the  only  annual  in- 
ternational exhibition  ot  paintings  in  the  world, 
which  was  necessarily  suspended  by  World  War  II, 
but  was  continued  biennially  beginning  in  October 
1950;  the  Carnegie  Museum,  covering  the  natural 
sciences  and  applied  arts;  and  the  Carnegie  Music 
Hall,  where  from  October  to  July  free  organ  recitals 
are  given  once  a  week.  The  Carnegie  Institute 
building,  a  modification  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
style,  covers  about  four  acres,  and  stands  among 
the  world's  great  works  of  architecture.  Officers: 
President,  James  M.  Bovard;  Vice  President,  Roy 
A.  Hunt;  Secretary,  William  P.  Witherow;  Trea- 
surer, Thomas  L.  Orr.  Headquarters:  4400  Forbes 
St.,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

CARNEGIE  INSTITUTION  OF  WASHINGTON.  An  organ- 
ization founded  in  1902  by  Andrew  Carnegie  "to 
encourage  in  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  manner 
investigation,  research,  and  discovery,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  knowledge  to  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind." Income  on  investments  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955-56  amounted  to  approximately  $2,257,000. 
The  Institution  is  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  pro- 
grams in  the  physical  sciences,  the  biological  sci- 
ences, and  archaeology.  A  carefully  integrated  pro- 
gram of  investigations  is  being  vigorously  pursued 
in  the  seven  operating  departments  of  the  Insti- 
tution. President,  Caryl  P.  Haskins.  Address:  1530 
P  St.,  NW,  Washington  5,  D.C. 
CARNEGIE  UNITED  KINGDOM  TRUST,  founded  in  1913 
for  the  improvement  of  the  well-being  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  means 
which  are  "charitable"  in  law  and  are  to  be  selected 
by  the  Trustees  themselves.  The  Trust  is  particu- 
larly concerned  with  social  welfare  schemes  of  a 
pioneer  or  experimental  kind;  grants  are  not  made 
to  individuals  or  in  response  to  general  appeals  for 
subscriptions.  Management  is  by  trustees.  Secretary, 
D.  N.  Lowe,  O.B.E.  Headquarters:  Comely  Park 
House,  New  Row,  Dumfermline,  Scotland. 
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CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  Statistical.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  does  not  take  a  census  of  its  members,  nor 
does  it  publish  any  official  statistics  of  membership. 
Figures  which  appear  in  various  publications  are 
the  result  of  estimates,  rather  than  enumerations, 
made,  or  collected,  from  disparate  sources,  by  pri- 
vate statisticians.  In  Catholic  countries,  such  as 
Spain  and  Italy,  there  is  a  tendency  to  count  as 
members  all  persons  who  were  baptized  Catholics. 
And  so  the  published  figures  show  these  countries 
as  over  99  percent  Catholic.  In  non-Catholic  coun- 
tries, such  as  Norway  and  Denmark,  the  published 
figures  include  only  regular  churchgoers.  In  either 
case,  there  is  no  indication  of  the  number  of  non- 
practicing  Catholics,  which  may  be  considerable. 

Using  the  available  figures,  the  total  number  of 
Catholics  in  the  world  may  be  estimated  at  be- 
tween 400  million  and  484  million.  This  latter 
figure  is  published  by  the  Catholic  Students'  Mis- 
sion Crusade,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with  a  map  and 
details.  Almost  half  the  Catholics  live  in  Europe: 
about  200  million.  Some  51  million  are  under  the 
satellite  regimes  of  Russia;  another  6  million  live 
under  the  Communist  regime  in  Yugoslavia.  Of  the 
30  million  Catholics  in  the  mission  areas  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Oceania,  about  6  million  are  subjects 
of  the  very  difficult  regimes  of  China,  Northern 
Korea,  and  North  Vietnam.  At  the  end  of  1956, 
the  number  of  dioceses  and  archdioceses  in  the 
world  was  1,591,  an  increase  of  22  during  the  year. 

Events,  1 956.  The  partial  liberation  of  the  Church 
in  Poland  and  Hungary  overshadowed  all  other 
events.  The  hasty  "liberation"  of  Cardinals  Wyszyn- 
ski  and  Mindszenty  was  a  recognition  by  the  Com- 
munists of  the  strength  of  the  religious  element  in 
the  popular  revolt. 

Poland.  In  May,  the  Polish  Government  indicated 
that  it  wished  to  free  Cardinal  Wyszynski  if  he 
would  resign  his  functions  as  Primate  or  Poland.  In 
July,  20  priests  were  seized  after  the  Poznan  up- 
risings, but  were  quickly  released.  On  October  28, 
Cardinal  Wyszynski  was  finally  released  after  3 
years  of  detention,  and  returned  triumphantly  to 
Warsaw.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  government 
was  glad  to  have  him  appear  and  preach  publicly 
as  a  means  of  restoring  calm,  and  as  a  guaranty  of 
their  own  good  intentions. 

A  number  of  further  hasty  concessions  to  the 
Church  showed  how  important  the  Communists 
considered  it  was  to  settle  the  religious  question. 
Four  bishops  were  released,  although  11  others  re- 
mained in  prison.  On  December  8,  at  the  end  of  4 
weeks  of  negotiation,  a  new  pact  was  announced 
to  settle  the  major  disputes  between  church  and 
state.  This  replaced  the  unfavorable  agreement  of 
1953.  The  government  agreed  in  principle  to  remove 
all  barriers  to  "full  freedom  of  religious  life  in 
Poland,"  and  to  recognize  the  right  of  bishops  to 
appoint  pastors  and  other  church  officials.  It  also 
seemed  to  promise  a  restoration  of  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  schools.  Other  promises  of  restoring 
stolen  church  property  seemed  relatively  vague. 

The  bishops  agreed  to  recognize  the  regime  and 
to  support  its  efforts  "for  the  welfare  of  Poland/* 
The  Vatican  withheld  all  comment  on  these  unusual 
agreements.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  they  will 
be  carried  out.  For  the  moment,  the  new  Communist 
regime  feels  relieved  that  it  will  not  receive  active 
opposition  from  the  representatives  of  the  Church. 

Hungary.  Unexpectedly  on  May  11,  Budapest 
Radio  announced  that  Archbishop  Joseph  Groesz 
had  been  pardoned.  The  same  information  about  a 
"pardon"  for  Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  also  allowed 
to  leak  through  to  the  West,  although  the  govern- 
ment made  no  announcement  of  it.  Inside  Hungary, 
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however,  crowds  gathered  from  time  to  time  at  cer- 
tain shrines  as  word  went  out  that  the  Cardinal  was 
to  make  his  first  public  appearance.  Budapest  Radio 
then  announced  "pardons"  for  various  imprisoned 
priests  during  June  and  July.  None  of  these  indi- 
viduals were  actually  freed;  they  continued  under 
the  familiar  Communist  arrangement  of  house  arrest 
or  confinement  to  some  remote  village.  But  it  was 
clear  that  the  regime  was  trying  to  head  off  rising 
discontent  by  appearing  to  relax  religious  persecu- 
tion. 

The  rebels  had  already  released  Cardinal  Minds- 
zenty and  were  bringing  him  to  Budapest  when  the 
regime  of  Imre  Nagy  loudly  broadcast  his  "pardon 
and  release"  from  8  years  of  imprisonment  on  Oc- 
tober 30.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  new  Hun- 
garian regime  had  the  same  outlook  as  the  new  Po- 
lish regime:  to  head  off  further  revolution  by  pro- 
claiming freedom  of  religion,  as  though  the  people 
had  no  other  grievances. 

As  the  interim  regime  of  Nagy  was  crushed,  Car- 
dinal Mindszenty  fled  to  the  American  legation  in 
Budapest  after  only  5  days  of  freedom.  He  was  there 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  But,  in  spite  of  a  temporary 
setback,  a  large  measure  of  religious  freedom  has 
returned  to  Hungary.  For  the  first  time  since  1948, 
Christmas  was  observed  as  a  holiday,  without  cur- 
few and  the  usual  restrictions,  and  the  churches 
were  thronged  for  the  midnight  Masses.  The  new 
regime  of  Janos  Kadar  has  already  made  ample 
promises  of  restoring  church  property  and  schools. 

Yugoslavia.  Cardinal  Stepinac  celebrated  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  his  16-year  sentence  on  October  11. 
Two  more  seminaries  were  closed  by  the  Tito 
government  during  the  year.  The  seminary  at  Split 
(Spalato)  was  closed  and  confiscated  in  August; 
several  of  its  priest-teachers  were  sentenced  to  5 
years  at  hard  labor  for  "anti-state"  offenses.  A  letter 
of  Pope  Pius,  dated  June  29,  was  printed,  but  rap- 
idly confiscated,  and  its  distribution  forbidden  under 
severe  penalties.  Towns  and  streets  named  after 
saints  were  all  ordered  to  be  renamed  during  1956. 
This  decree  involved  about  400  villages  in  the 
Slovene  Provinces  alone.  If  anything,  the  determina- 
tion to  eliminate  religion  from  public  life  was  more 
evident  in  Yugoslavia  than  in  the  Soviet  satellites. 

Czecfios/ovaJcm.  Archbishop  Beran  of  Prague  re- 
mained imprisoned  in  an  unknown  locality.  Seventy 
Catholic  nursing  sisters  from  a  single  hospital  were 
arrested  and  sent  to  a  place  of  "confinement"  during 
September.  Reports  indicated  that  about  1,000 
priests  and  several  thousand  religious  were  in  pris- 
ons or  in  concentration  camps.  The  government 
from  time  to  time  issued  a  widely  publicized  notice 
of  the  "release"  of  1  or  2  aged  or  dying  priests;  such 
was  the  case  of  Bishop  Jan  Vojtassak  of  Spis  and 
Msgr.  Michael  Buzalka,  auxiliary  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Tirnava,  during  the  summer. 

Elsewhere  in  Europe.  The  last  bishop  in  Albania 
died  this  year.  The  only  bishop  in  Bulgaria,  Msgr. 
Cirillo  Kurteff,  was  arrested  in  November.  From 
other  Catholic  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
like  Lithuania,  there  was  no  information  about 
Church  life  at  all. 

In  Germany,  the  77th  Catholic  Congress  (Katho- 
likentag)  brought  800,000  persons  to  Cologne  at 
the  end  of  August.  About  18,000  Catholics  were 
allowed  to  come  from  East  Germany. 

In  October,  the  Norwegian  Parliament  voted  to 
sweep  away  the  last  traces  of  its  anti-Catholic 
legislation  by  repealing  the  constitutional  provision 
of  1814  which  stated  that  "the  Jesuit  and  other 
monkish  Orders  shall  not  be  tolerated." 

United  States.  The  number  of  Catholics  was  33,- 
574,017,  according  to  the  Official  Catholic  Direc- 
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tory.  They  maintain  schools  and  colleges  for  4.5  mil- 
lion children,  of  whom  almost  3.5  million  are  in 
die  elementary  grades.  There  are  109  dioceses  and 
26  archdioceses,  ruled  by  173  bishops,  and  37 
archbishops  (including  4  who  are  cardinals).  The 
average  annual  increase  of  the  Catholic  population 
has  been  close  to  1  million  for  the  past  10  years. 

The  city  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  became  a  separate  dio- 
cese by  separation  from  Savannah  in  July.  The 
diocese  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  was  joined  with  that  of 
Kansas  City  under  one  bishop.  New  dioceses  were 
established  in  Jefferson  City  and  Springfield-Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo.  A  new  diocese  for  the  Byzantine 
Catholics  of  New  York  and  New  England  was  cre- 
ated—the third  such  in  the  United  States— to  be 
known  as  the  Apostolic  Exarchate  of  Stamford 
(Conn.). 

Integration  has  been  proceeding  in  the  Catholic 
schools  of  the  South  for  many  years  without  much 
publicity,  except  in  the  state  of  Louisiana.  There 
Archbishop  Rummel  of  New  Orleans  found  some 
vociferous  opposition  from  some  of  his  own  flock 
and  strong  threats  of  restrictive  legislation  from  the 
State's  representatives.  Principally  because  of  the 
threatened  legislation,  which  would  have  injured 
all  Catholic  schools  in  the  State,  he  decided  to 
delay  complete  integration  of  the  archdiocesan 
school  system  until  next  year. 

At  the  conclusion  of  their  annual  meeting  in 
November,  the  bishops  of  the  United  States  issued 
a  pastoral  letter,  pledging  help  for  the  Hungarian 
people,  and  praising  the  United  Nations  as  the 
only  "present  promise"  for  maintaining  world  peace. 

—FRANCIS  GTLTMM 

CENSUS,  Bureau  of  the.  A  branch  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  government's  major 
fact-finding  and  statistical  service  agency.  It  con- 
ducts periodic  censuses:  population  and  housing 
every  ten  years  in  the  years  ending  in  "0";  agricul- 
ture, business,  manufactures,  and  mineral  industries 
every  five  years  in  the  years  ending  in  "4"  and  "9"; 
and  of  State  and  local  governments  every  five  years 
in  the  years  ending  in  "3"  and  "8."  It  also  com- 
piles current  information,  notably  a  monthly  report 
on  employment  and  unemployment,  by  means  of 
sample  surveys  ( at  monthly,  quarterly,  and  annual 
intervals )  in  the  fields  covered  by  the  major  censuses 
and  maintains  a  monthly  account  of  United  States 
imports  and  exports.  The  Bureau  annually  publishes 
the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  a  com- 
pendium of  statistical  information  from  both  gov- 
ernmental and  private  sources  on  the  industrial, 
social,  political,  and  economic  organization  and 
activities  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Di- 
rector of  the  Census:  Robert  W.  Burgess. 
CENTRAL  AMERICA.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  Mex- 
ico and  on  the  south  by  Columbia  this  geographical 
region  includes  BRITISH  HONDURAS,  COSTA  RICA,  EL 
SALVADOR,  GUATEMALA,  HONDURAS,  NICARAGUA, 
PANAMA,  and  PANAMA  CANAL  AND  CANAL  ZONE. 
CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY.  The  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947,  ( Public  Law  253,  80th  Congress, 
1st  session),  became  effective  in  September  1947. 
Section  101  of  this  Act  established  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  with  the  function  of  advising  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  integration  of  domes- 
tic, foreign,  and  military  policies  relating  to  the 
national  security. 

The  National  Security  Act  provided  further  ( Sec- 
tion 102)  for  the  establishment  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  under  the  direction  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  The  Agency  recommends 
to  the  National  Security  Council  various  measures 
for  the  coordination  of  intelligence  activities  of  the 
Government  relating  to  the  national  security. 
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The  recommendations  are  concerned  primarily 
with  such  matters  as:  determining  primary  fields  of 
intelligence  responsibility  of  the  various  Depart- 
ments and  agencies;  prevention  of  overlapping  func- 
tions in  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  intelli- 
gence; elimination  of  duplicate  roles  and  missions; 
and  elimination  of  duplicate  services  in  carrying 
out  these  functions. 

The  National  Security  Act  also  directs  that  the 
Agency  shall  "correlate  and  evaluate  intelligence 
relating  to  the  national  security."  Under  this  clause, 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  in  concert  with 
the  heads  of  other  intelligence  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government,  furnishes  the  National 
Security  Council  with  "national  intelligence  esti- 
mates" based  on  all  pertinent  intelligence  data 
available  to  the  Government,  and  designed  as 
factual  analyses  on  which  decisions  of  national  pol- 
icy may  be  based. 

The  Act  also  provides  that  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  "shall  have  no  police,  subpoena,  law- 
enforcement  powers,  or  internal-security  functions." 

The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  "is  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate."  The  present  Director,  Allen  W. 
Dulles,  is  the  Agency's  first  civilian  head. 
CEYLON.  An  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean  south  of 
India.  Ceylon  became  an  independent  country 
within  the  British  Commonwealth  on  Feb.  4,  1948. 
Capital:  Colombo. 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  of  Ceylon  is  25,332 
square  miles.  Population  in  1955  ( UN  est. ) :  8,588,- 
000.  About  two-thirds  are  Singhalese,  12  percent 
Tamils  from  Southern  India,  and  the  remainder 
Moors  (Ceylonese  and  Indian)  and  others.  Chief 
cities  (1953  census):  Colombo,  424,816  inhabi* 
tents;  Jaffna,  76,664;  Kandy,  57,013;  Galle,  55,825. 

Education  and  Religion.  A  free  educational  system 
extends  from  kindergarten  to  university.  Higher 
education  is  given  at  the  University  of  Ceylon 
(2,417  students  in  1954).  The  system  includes  the 
Ceylon  Technical  College  and  several  teacher- 
training  colleges.  About  50  percent  of  adults  and  80 
percent  of  school-age  children  are  literate,  giving 
the  country  the  highest  Asian  literacy  rate  next 
to  Japan.  About  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Buddhist  in  religion,  with  Hindus,  Christians,  and 
Moslems  the  only  other  important  groups, 

Production.  The  economy  is  specialized,  with  tea, 
rubber,  coconuts,  and  rice  predominating.  The  4 
crops  account  for  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
cultivated  acreage  of  3.7  million  acres.  The  first  3 
products  are  export  items,  and  Ceylon  produces  only 
half  of  its  rice  needs.  There  is  little  industry  except 
for  the  processing  of  raw  materials  for  export.  The 
Government  encourages  jungle  clearing,  irrigation, 
and  hydroelectric  development,  in  large  part  to 
increase  food  production.  Graphite  and  other  min- 
erals, including  gems,  are  produced.  The  develop- 
ment of  fisheries  is  encouraged.  Chief  livestock  in 
1954:  1,277,000  cattle,  707,000  buffaloes,  and  564,- 
000  goats. 

Trade.  Ceylon  is  heavily  dependent  upon  imports 
of  food  and  manufactures,  and  therefore  upon  ex- 
ports. There  was  a  trade  surplus  of  118.7  million 
rupees  (U.S. $24.5  million)  in  the  first  9  months 
of  1956,  a  decrease  from  the  surplus  of  327.9  mil- 
lion rupees  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1955. 
(One  rupee  equaled  U.S.$0.2094  in  October  1956.) 
Tea  usually  accounts  for  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  exports.  Rice  is  the  chief  import,  with  cotton 
piece-goods  second.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the 
chief  trading  partner  for  both  exports  and  imports. 

Transportation.  Railway  mileage  in  1956  was  about 
900  mi.  Royal  Dutch  Airlines,  combined  with  the 
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former  Air  Ceylon,  Ltd.,  in  1955  as  Air  Ceylon 
International,  operated  internal  and  foreign  ser- 
vices. Colombo  is  an  important  port  of  call  for 
ships  of  all  types,  including  cruise  ships.  A  scheme 
of  nationalized  bus  services  has  been  presented  to 
the  Government.  It  would  take  several  years  to 
complete  and  would  cost  230  million  rupees 
(U.S.$48  million). 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1956-57  provided  for  ex- 
penditures of  1,357  million  rupees  and  revenue  of 
1,207  million,  giving  a  deficit  of  150  million  to  be 
met  by  borrowing  and  drawing  on  cash  balances. 
Increases  in  income  and  estate  taxes  were  included. 
A  few  reductions  were  given. 

Government.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Gov- 
ernor General  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Legislative 
power  rests  with  a  Parliament  of  two  chambers,  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  There  is  a 
Cabinet,  and  a  Prime  Minister  responsible  to  Par- 
liament. In  the  election  of  April  1956,  the  United 
National  Party,  in  power  since  1947,  was  defeated 
by  a  coalition  known  as  the  People's  United  Front. 
Governor  General:  Sir  Oliver  Goonetilleke.  Prime 
Minister,  Minster  of  Defense,  Minister  of  External 
Affairs,  S.W.R.D.  Bandaranaike,  who  succeeded 
Sir  John  Kotelawala  on  April  12,  1956. 

Events,  1956.  The  April  general  election,  the  third 
in  Ceylon's  history,  was  dominated  by  the  opposi- 
tion's promise  to  adopt  Singhalese  as  the  sole  na- 
tional language,  in  place  of  the  equal  status  of 
Singhalese  and  Tamil.  The  United  National  Party 
adopted  the  same  program,  and  some  Tamil  mem- 
bers went  over  to  the  opposition.  Other  issues  were 
the  rice  program,  prohibition,  Commonwealth 
status,  and  general  attitude  towards  the  West.  The 
sweeping  character  of  the  defeat  of  Sir  John  Kotela- 
wala's  United  National  Party  was  unexpected.  The 
People's  United  Front,  with  Mr.  Bandaranaike's 
Sri  Lanka  Freedom  Party  as  its  most  important 
segment,  included  Communist  groups. 

Ceylon's  domestic  life  and  international  relations 
underwent  no  striking  change  after  the  election. 
Prime  Minister  Bandaranaike  asked  the  British  to 
move  out  of  their  bases  in  Ceylon.  In  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  talks  he  was  accused  of  being  a  puppet 
of  India's  Nehru  and  of  antagonizing  the  West. 
Britain  agreed  in  September  not  to  use  the  bases  in 
the  event  of  a  war  over  the  Suez  Canal,  and  on  No- 
vember 19  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  the  agree- 
ment had  been  kept. 

Relations  with  the  United  States  continued  to  be 
warm.  The  new  American  aid  program  (about  $5 
million  the  first  year)  has  been  welcomed  by  the 
new  Prime  Minister.  In  December  Mr.  Bandaran- 
aike, in  London  to  discuss  the  question  of  bases,  said 
that  the  United  States  prestige  had  been  enhanced 
by  its  position  in  the  Suez  Canal  disputes. 

— ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

CHEMISTRY  AND  CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY.  The  su- 
perscripts refer  to  the  contributors,  listed  at  the  end 
of  this  article,  who  supplied  the  indicated  infor- 
mation. 

Analytical  Chemistry.  1.  General2  An  international 
congress  sponsored  by  the  International  Union  of 
Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry  and  devoted  solely  to 
this  subject  was  held  in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  in  Sep- 
tember 1956.  Over  3,000  participants  were  regis- 
tered at  the  annual  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  conference  and 
exhibit  in  February  1956.  The  summer  symposium 
sponsored  by  the  American  Chemical  Society's  Di- 
vision of  Analytical  Chemistry  included  papers  on 
analysis  of  industrial  wastes,  rapid  methods  of 
analysis,  and  analytical  problems  in  biological 
systems.  Air  Pollution,  Analytical  Characterization 
of  Celulose,  Vapor  Phase  Chromatography,  and 
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Thermogravimetry  and  Differential  Thermal  Anal- 
ysis were  the  principal  symposia  presented  at  the 
semiannual  meetings  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society.2 

Harvey  Diehl  was  the  1956  recipient  of  the 
Fisher  Award  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  John  H.  Yoe 
was  announced  as  the  1957  medalist.  Harold  W. 
Washburn  received  the  Beckman  Award  in  Chem- 
ical Instrumentation.  Ralph  H.  Muller  is  the  1957 
recipient.2 

2.  Reviews.2  The  biennial  reviews  of  fundamental 
developments  in  analysis  covering  29  fields  and 
presenting   approximately   5,800   references   were 
published  as  part  two  of  Analytical  Chemistry  for 
April  1956.  New  review  titles  were:  polaro graphic 
theory,  instrumentation  and  methodology;  instru- 
mentation; amperometric  titrations;  statistical  meth- 
ods;  characterization  of  organic  compounds.  Re- 
views with  over  300  references  included:  light  ab- 
sorption spectrometry  ( 696 ) ;  organic  polarography 
(495);  and  nucleonics  (593).2 

3.  Fluorometric  Analysis?*  A  review  of  advances 
in  fluorometric  analysis  for  the  period  October  1954 
to  November  1955  appeared  in  the  April  issue  of 
Analytical  Chemistry.'16 

a.  Apparatus  and  General.16  Two  commercial  re- 
cording spectrofluorometers  have  appeared  on  the 
market.  These  instruments  are  composed  of  two 
grating  monochromators,  a  xenon  arc  source,  and 
a  recorder.  Instruments  of  this  type  permit  a  rapid 
determination  of  the  best  exciting  wave  length  and 
the  fluorescent  spectra.  They  are  especially  service- 
able for  analysis  because  they  avoid  the  use  of 
filters,  and  measurements  may  be  made  with  an  ex- 
citation wave  length  much  closer  to  the  emission 
than  has  been  possible  in  the  past.  The  spectrofluor- 
ometer  has  found  application  in  the  analysis  of 
mixed  organic  fluids  such  as  in  biological  systems.10 

Articles  of  general  interest  on  the  theory  of  fluo- 
rescence have  appeared  in  the  /.  Am.  Chem.  Soc. 
Absorbed  energy  in  a  system  can  dissipate  as  rota- 
tional energy  and  not  appear  as  fluorescence.  There- 
fore restriction  of  internal  rotation  by  the  formation 
of  metal  chelates  may  be  one  explanation  of  the 
fluorescence  with  chelate  formation.16 

b.  Inorganic.16    8-Hydroxyquinaldine   has   been 
demonstrated  to  be  a  good  reagent  for  the  determi- 
nation of  microquantiti.es  of  beryllium.  The  beryl- 
lium complex  is  extracted  with  chloroform  and  the 
fluorescence  of  this  solution  is  measured.  From  0.3 
to  3  micrograms  of  beryllium  in  40  ml  can  be  de- 
termined. Several  new  fluorescence  reagents  have 
been  reported  for  gallium.  Among  these  are  rhoda- 
mine  B  where  the  complex  is  extracted  with  ben- 
zene, 5,7-dibromo-8-quinolinol  which  is  used  on 
paper,  and  the  dyes  Solochrome  Red  E.R.S.  and 
Solochrome  Black  W.E.F.A.  A  fluorometric  pro- 
cedure for  the  determination  of  samarium  based 
upon  the  preparation  of  a  slurry  containing  calcium 
tungstate  has  been   developed.   The  latter  com- 
pound serves  as  an  internal  standard  and  2  /^g.  of 
samarium    can    be    detected.    Other    lanthanides 
quench  the  fluorescence.16 

Extensive  conversion  tables  for  fluorescent  X-ray 
spectroscopy  have  been  published  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Fluorescent  X-ray  methods  for 
thorium,  uranium,  platinum,  barium,  titanium,  zir- 
conium, and  zinc  in  various  mixtures  have  been 
developed.  Two  articles  appeared  during  the  year 
dealing  with  the  metal  chelates  of  salicylaldehyde 
condensation  products  and  the  o,o'-dlhydroxy  azo- 
compounds.  Aluminum  is  shown  to  form  chelates 
with  compounds  of  this  type  in  a  1:1  ratio  and  its 
complex  with  salicylidene-o-aminophenol  is  highly 
fluorescent.18 
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Thallium  may  be  detected  to  the  extent  of  1 
p.p.m.  if  a  drop  of  its  solution  is  mixed  with  a  drop 
of  0.5  M  ammonium  iodide,  allowed  to  dry  on  a 
microscope  slide*  and  examined  under  an  ultra- 
violet microscope.18 

Morin  has  been  suggested  as  a  fluorescence  re- 
agent for  zirconium  after  the  removal  of  titanium 
and  other  interfering  ions  by  reduction  with  zinc 

c.  Organic  and  Biological.16  The  fluorometric  de- 
termination of  riboflavin  and  thiamin  in  mixtures 
has  been  shown  to  be  possible  from  an  extensive 
study  of  the  fluorescence  spectra  and  fluorescence 
excitation  of  these  substances." 

The  determination  of  cholesterol,  of  adrenanne- 
Hke  substances,  and  of  estrogens  continue  to  be 
the  subject  of  a  number  of  papers.  The  fluorescent 
substance  formed  by  the  reaction  of  glucose  and 
tryptophan  is  the  basis  of  a  method  suggested  for 
the  determination  of  microquantities  of  tryptophan. 
The  fluorescence  intensity  of  reserpine  solutions 
when  treated  with  hydrogen  peroxide  increase  ten- 
fold over  an  untreated  solution;  concentrations  of 
0.2  fJLg.  of  reserpine  in  10  ml  of  solution  are  easily 
measured.18  „  _  . .  . 

Nonhydrogenated  ergotoxine  type  alkaloids  show 
a  blue  fluorescence  whereas  the  hydrogenated  ones 
do  not.  The  position  of  the  sulfonic  acid  group  ^in 
the  2-naphthylamuie  sulfonic  acids  can  be  distin- 
guished by  the  intensity  of  the  fluorescence  at  par- 
ticular pH  values.  Ascorbigen  in  plant  juices  can 
be  determined  by  the  fluorescence  of  a  compound 
which  is  produced  on  the  hydrolysis  of  this  sub- 
stance with  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  presence  of 
formaldehyde.18 

A  new  spray  reagent  has  been  developed  tor 
identification  of  barbiturates  on  paper  chromato- 
grams.  After  the  chromatogram  is  dried  it  is  sprayed 
with  cobalt  nitrate  solution,  dried  again,  exposed 
to  ammonia  and  sprayed  with  a  mixture  of  cupric 
sulfate,  quinine,  and  pyridine.  The  dried  paper  is 
exposed  to  hydrochloric  acid  vapor  and  under  ultra- 
violet light  the  barbiturates  appear  as  dark  blue 
spots  on  a  fluorescent  background.  Pyridoxine  may 
be  determined  by  the  fluorescence  at  a  pH  10  of 
the  lactone  formed  by  conversion  of  pyridoxine  to 
4-pyridoxic  acid  with  permanganate  and  the  treat- 
ment of  this  product  with  acid.18 

4.  Instruments  and  Apparatus.*  A  number  of  in- 
struments for  vapor  chromatography  became  com- 
mercially available  as  did  an  automatic  titratpr  em- 
ploying the  second  derivative  of  voltage  with  re- 
spect to  volume  and  a  recording  thermobalance. 
A  fully  automatic,  multi-indexing  X-ray  spectre-- 
graph which  delivers  printed  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative data  on  as  many  as  24  elements  in  a  ^  sample 
was  announced.  An  instrument  for  automatic  spec- 
trophotometric  titration  utilizing  the  third  deriva- 
tive of  absorbance  with  respect  to  volume  of  titrant, 
a  recording  flame  spectrometer,  and  a  multi-channel 
flame  spectrometer  for  simultaneous  determination 
of  5  elements  were  described.2 

5.  Specific  Fields.2  a.  Amperometric  titrations 
were  extended  to  solutions  as  dilute  as  10"8  M  using 
disodium  ethylene  diamine  tetra-acetate  and  with- 
out use  of  a  mercury  pool.2 

b.  Flame  spectrophotometry  has  utilized  oxygen- 
cyanogen  flames.  The  application  of  flame  analysis 
has  been  particularly  useful  following  use  of  com- 
plexing  reagents  and  extraction.2 

c.  Infrared  absorption  measurements   serve  to 
identify  clinically  important  barbiturates  by  use  of 
aqueous  cupric  sulfate-pyridine  reagent.  Quantita- 
tive infrared  absorption  has  been  done  with  aqueous 
solutions.  A  catalog  of  infrared  spectra  of  66  gases 
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plus  threshold  values  for  sensitivity  was  published.2 

d.  Ion  exchange  coupled  with,  spectrophotometric 
procedures  has  lead  to  estimation  of  milHmicrogram 
quantities  of  cobalt  in  blood. 

e.  Isotope  dilution  has  been  utilized  for  organic 
elemental  analysis  in  samples  of  submilligram  size.2 

f.  Mass  spectrometry  has  been  extended  to  or- 
ganic structure  determinations.  Extensive  tables  for 
alcohols,  ketones,  and  acetals  were  published.2 

g.  Moisture  content  of  gases  has  been  measured 
in  terms  of  time  and  strength  of  electric  current 
required  to  electrolyze  absorbed  moisture.2 

h.  X-ray  diffraction  patterns  for  phenols  were 
published.  A  combination  of  X-ray  fluorescence  and 
radioactivity  measurements  was  successful  for 
analysis  for  uranium  and  thorium.2 

B.  Agricultural  Chemicals.21  I.  Fertilizer,  a.  Con- 
sumption. A  total  of  22,724,000  tons  of  fertilizer 
was  consumed  in  the  United  States  and  Territories 
during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1955.  This  was  0.22 
percent  less  than  in  1953-54.  However,  the  amount 
of  primary  nutrients  (nitrogen,  available  PaOs  and 
KaO)  in  the  fertilizer  increased  3.80  percent  to 
6,120,000  tons.  The  consumption  of  nitrogen  in- 
creased 6.12  percent  to  1,961,000  tons  and  that  of 
K2O,  3.38  percent  to  1,876,000  tons,  while  avail- 
able PiOs  increased  2.23  percent  to  2,284,000  tons. 
The  average  primary  nutrient  content  was  27.89 
percent  in  1954-55  compared  with  26.61  percent 
for  the  preceding  year.11 

b.  Supply.  The  available  supply  of  fertilizer  ni- 
trogen for  1955-56  was  expected  to  be  about  2,350,- 
000  tons  or  an  increase  of  4.4  percent  over  1954-55. 
The  estimated  PaOs  supply  for  1955-56  was  2,300,- 
000  tons,  about  the  same  as  for  1954-55.  The  esti- 
mated K2O  supply  was  1,940,000  tons  or  4.3  percent 
over  1954-55.11     - 

c.  Expenditures.  Farm  operators  spent  an  esti- 
mated $1,243  million  in  1954  for  fertilizer  and  agri- 
cultural lime   compared  with   $1,246   million  in 
1953* 

d.  New  Processes  and  Equipment.    (1)   Phos- 
phoric Acid.  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Corporation 
was  planning  to  build  a  small  plant  for  production 
of  phosphoric  acid  from  purchased  elemental  phos- 
phorus to  cover  its  phosphoric  acid  needs  at  its 
Pueblo,    Colo.,    coke-oven   ammonium  phosphate 
plant.  It  is  expected  that  other  phosphoric  acid  users 
in  the  fertilizer  industry  will  follow  this  example 
because  significant  freight  cost  advantages  exist  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States.31 

(2)  Superphosphate.  Following  the  example  of 
Green  and  Reedy  Company  at  Franklinton,  La., 
Anthony  Chemicals,  Inc.,  at  Opelousas,  La.,  be- 
came the  second  manufacturer  to  operate  a  continu- 
ous superphosphate  plant  using  a  TVA  cone  mixer 
and  a  Broadfield  den.  The  plant  produces  about  21 
tons  per  hour  of  normal  superphosphate.11 

(3)  Ammonium    Nitrate.    Commercial    Solvents 
Corporation  has  announced  the  successful  prilling 
of  molten  Stengel-process  ammonium  nitrate.  Pilot- 
plant  work  has  shown  that  this  process  eliminates 
drying  of  the  prills  and  reduces  the  prilling  tower 
height  to  less  than  half  of  that  required  for  £he 
prilling  of  the  conventional  95  percent  ammonium 
nitrate  solution.11 

(4)  Concentrated  Fertilizers,   (a)  Diammonium 
Phosphate.  TVA  has  completed  pilot-plant  work 
on  a  process  using  24  percent  PaOs  wet-process 
phosphoric  acid.  It  features  two-stage  ammonia- 
tion.  Impurities  are  filtered  off  after  the  first  am- 
moniation  stage,  and  added  to  the  centrifuged  di- 
ammonium  phosphate  crystals  before  drying.  The 
somewhat  similar  Dorr-Oliver  process,  which  also 
uses  wet-process  phosphoric  acid  but  produces  a 
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granulated  product,  has  been  incorporated  in  a 
200-ton-per-day  plant,  operated  by  Missouri  Farm- 
ers Association  at  Joplin,  Mo.,  which  started  pro- 
duction in  1956.  In  the  same  year  two  more  coke- 
oven  operators  followed  the  example  of  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Corporation  in  shifting  from  am- 
monium sulfate  (20.5  percent  nitrogen)  to  diam- 
monium  phosphate  by  simply  using  electric  furnace 
phosphoric  acid  instead  of  sulfuric  acid  in  the  con- 
ventional saturators.n 

(b)  Ammonia.  The  U.S.  Steel  Corporation  built 
the  first  plant  in  the  United  States  to  use  coke-oven 
gas  as  a  source  of  hydrogen  for  ammonia  synthesis. 
This  200-ton-per-day  plant  at  Ketona,  Ala.,  used  the 
Montecatini-Fauser  process.  The  Escambia  Chemi- 
cal Corporation,  at  its  Pensacola,  Fla.,  ammonia 
plant,  was  the  first  to  use,  on  a  commercial  scale,  a 
new  method  for  removal  of  carbon  dioxide  from 
synthesis  gas,  originally  developed  by  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  for  Fischer-Tropsch  synthesis.  The 
carbon  dioxide  was  absorbed  in  40  percent  potas- 
sium carbonate  solution  at  200° F  and  300  Ib.  per 
square  inch  pressure.  This  method  requires  less 
steam   than   the   conventional  monoethanolamine 
absorption.11 

(c)  Urea.  Shell  Chemical  Company  is  complet- 
ing a  100-ton-per-day  Montecatini-process  plant, 
the  first  urea  plant  in  the  Far  West,  at  Ventura, 
Calif.* 

(d)  Nitric  Phosphate.  A  process  offered  by  Can- 
nae Research  and  Development  Corporation,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  was  claimed  to  have  produced  non- 
hygroscopic  fertilizer  by  nitric  acidulation  of  phos- 
phate rock,  using  potassium  chloride  to  remove 
fluorine,  and  ammonia  to  neutralize  the  mixture  and 
precipitate  the  product.  Cannae  was  building  its 
own  plant  to  use  the  process.  A  process  for  produc- 
ing a  nitric  phosphate  fertilizer  from  low-grade 
Florida  leach-zone  ore  has  been  developed  on  a 
pilot-plant  scale  by  TVA  and  may  be  demonstrated 
on  a  commercial  scale  by  1958.u 

(5)  Granulation.  The  trend  toward  granulated 
fertilizers  was  continuing  in  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Midwest,  the  North  Central  region 
consuming  about  37  percent  of  its  mixed  fertilizer 
as  granules.  Details  on  processes  developed  by  the 
Davison  Chemical  Company,  E.  Rauh  and  Sons  and 
Linkbelt  Company,  a  Fertilizer  Engineering  and 
Equipment  Company,  and  D.  M.  Weatherby,  were 
released  during  1956.  A  pug-mill  type  of  reactor 
and  granulator  was  claimed  by  Davison  Chemical 
Company  to  give  very  good  granulation  and  to  cut 
ammonia  losses  below  those  experienced  with  the 
TVA  ammoniator.n 

A.  J.  Sackett  and  Sons,  Inc.,  released  details  on 
a  new  drum-type  granulator,  the  Sackett  Star 
Granulator,  which  has  a  continuous  baffle  system 
in  its  interior  and  which  is  claimed  not  only  to  give 
more  rolling  surface  for  a  given  drum  size,  but  also 
to  improve  the  rolling  action  of  the  material.  Lim- 
ited performance  data  on  the  unit  were  released.  A 
formulation  of  a  fatty  amine,  a  solvent,  and  a 
spreading  agent,  produced  by  the  Chemical  Divi- 
sion of  Armour  and  Company,  was  reported  to  have 
reduced  the  caking  of  granulated  high-analysis 
mixed  fertilizer.  The  application  of  this  formulation 
to  single  nutrient  materials,  such  as  sodium  nitrate, 
ammonium  nitrate,  and  superphosphates,  was  being 
studied.11 

(e)  Fertilizer-Pesticide  Mixtures.  In  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1955,  farmers  bought  an  estimated 
200,000  tons  of  such  mixtures,  34  percent  more 
than  they  bought  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1954. 
The  biggest  use  continues  to  be  in  the  control  of 
soil  insects.11 
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2.  Fungicides  and  Related  Compounds.™  a.  Pes- 
ticide Sales.  Pesticide  sales  reached  a  new  high 
in  1956,  up  25  percent  from  1955,  according  to  the 
National  Agricultural  Chemical  Association.  Exports 
slowed  somewhat  after  major  gains  in  1955,  but  do- 
mestic demand  from  farmers,  home  gardeners,  pub- 
lic health  agencies,  and  highway  departments  re- 
quired greatly  increased  production.  In  the  first  11 
months  of  the  crop  year,  production  of  benzene 
hexachloride  (gamma  basis;  was  up  66  percent; 
DDT,  up  25  percent;  2,4,5-T  up  74  percent;  and 
copper  sulfate  up  4  percent.  Down  slightly  was 
2,4-D.  USDA  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture) 
figures  indicate  that  at  the  end  of  the  1956  season 
there  were  large  inventories,  well  above  the  pre- 
vious year's,  probably  a  normal  result  of  increased 
output.17 

b.  Insecticide  and  Miticide.  Crag  Agricultural 
Chemicals  branch  of  Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemical 
Company  has  announced  two  experimental  in- 
secticides—7744  and  8305.  Compound  7744  is 
claimed  to  be  an  "aryl  urethane."  It  is  formulated  as 
a  50  percent  wettable  powder  and  has  an  acute  oral 
LDso  of  500-700  mg/kg  on  rats.  It  is  said  to  give 
control  of  a  wide  variety  of  insects.  Compound  8305 
represents  a  new  member  of  the  phosphate  in- 
secticides. It  is  "a  substituted  thionophosphate"  that 
holds  most  promise  for  aphid  and  mite  control.  The 
mammalian  toxicity  of  8305  is  indicated  by  its  acute 
oral  LDjso  on  rats,  of  120  mg/kg.  Full  chemical  iden- 
tification of  both  materials  was  to  be  revealed  in 
1957.17 

Sesoxane,  a  new  synergist  for  natural  pyrethrins, 
developed  by  Morton  Beroza  of  the  USDA,  Belts- 
ville,  will  be  produced  and  marketed  by  the  Chemi- 
cal Division  of  Shulton,  Inc.  For  the  same  degree 
of  knockdown-and-kill,  it  is  reported  to  be  more 
economical  than  any  synergist  previously  available. 
Chemically,  Sesoxane  is  the  2-(2-ethoxyethoxy) 
ethyl-3,  4-methylene-dioxyphenyl  acetate  of  acetal- 
dehyde.  It  is  soluble  in  kerosine,  Freons,  and  other 
solvents,  and  has  a  faint,  pleasant  odor  and  low 
acute  oral  toxicity.17 

Martin  Jacobson,  USDA  chemist,  reported  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  chemical  insecticide  "Heli- 
opsin,"  related  to  pyrethrum  and  extracted  from 
the  plant  Heliopsis  scdbra.  Like  scabrin,  it  is  highly 
unstable  in  its  extracted  state  but  is  easily  stabilized 
in  the  same  solutions  which  step  up  pyrethrum's 
power.  It  has  proved  to  be  more  effective  than  the 
African-obtained  pyrethrins  against  houseflies,  both 
in  rapid  knockdown  and  killing  powers.17 

Dow  Chemical  Company  has  announced  a  new 
organic  phosphorus  insecticide,  Dow  ET  14,  having 
the  formula  0,0-dimethyl-0-2,4,5-trichlorophenyl 
phosphorthioate.  Its  LDBO  for  rats  is  2500  mg/kg  of 
body  weight  and  for  rabbits  1500  mg/kg  of  body 
weight.  It  is  recommended  for  a  large  number  of  in- 
sects, but  especially  for  house  and  stable  flies.  Ac- 
cording to  workers  in  the  USDA,  Mayer  19,639,  a 
new  phosphorus  compound,  proved  successful  this 
year  as  a  seed  treatment  to  protect  cotton  against 
early-season  pests.  Hercules  Chemical  Company's 
AC-528,  an  organqphosphate,  shows  much  promise 
against  two-spottecf  mites.17 

Thimet  (3911),  a  new  systemic  insecticide,  by 
American  Cyanamid  Company,  having  the  formula 
0,0-diethyl  S-isopropylmercaptomethyl  dithiophos- 
phate,  shows  effectiveness  against  cotton  insects." 

Shell  Development  Company  has  introduced  a 
new  substituted-vinyl  phosphate  insecticide  under 
the  trade  name  Phosdrin.  Chemically  it  is  0,0- 
dimethyl-l-carbomethoxy-l-propen-2-yl  phosphate. 
(Known  during  development  as  -S2046.)  This  is  a 
short  residual  systemic  insecticide  which  dissipates 
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to  below  1  ppm  within  24  hours.  It  is  highly  toxic  to 
man  and  other  mammals.17 

Dow  Cheimcal  Company  is  expanding  its  already 
extensive  research  on  Dow  ET-57,  a  systemic  pes- 
ticide reported  by  USDA  to  give  nearly  complete 
control  of  cattle  grubs  after  oral  administration  to 
host  animals.  All  tests  to  date  indicate  high  levels 
of  effectiveness  with  little  or  no  hazard  to  warm- 
blooded animals.17 

McLaughlin  Gormley  King  Co.  is  marketing  a 
new  repellent  for  use  in  dairy  barns  to  repel  flies, 
mosquitoes,  and  roaches.  The  new  compound  is  a 
butadiene  derivative  patented  by  Phillips  Petroleum 
Company.17 

Several  new  miticides  show  promise.  Imperial 
Chemical  Industries' Amiton  (R-6199)  (Hydrogen 
oxalate  of  0,-0-diethyl-S-fl-diethyl-aminoethyl  phos- 
phorothiolate )  is  excellent  against  spider  mite. 
Kelthane  (1-1-bis  ( chlorophenyl)-2,2,2-trichloro- 
ethanol)  is  effective  against  many  resistant  mites 
and  does  not  kill  many  mite  predators.  Stauffer 
Chemical  Company's  R-1303  ( 0,0-diethyl-S-p- 
chlorophenylthiomethyl  phosphorodithioate )  has 
long  residual  action  and  acts  on  a  wide  range  of  mite 
and  insect  species.  California  Spray  Chemicals 
Mitox  (p-chlorobenzyl-p-chlorophenyl  sulfide)  is 
primarily  for  use  on  fruits  and  ornamentals.17 

The  compound  2,4-dichlorophenyl  ester  of  ben- 
zene sulfonic  acid  has  been  developed  by  Allied 
Chemical  and  Dye  Corporation's  General  Chemical 
Division.  It  is  a  miticide,  reportedly  able  to  control 
tough,  early  mites  with  a  single  application.  The 
new  product  is  declared  to  be  toxic  only  to  mites 
and,  when  properly  used,  virtually  nontoxic  to  bees 
and  other  beneficial  insects.17 

c.  Fungicides.  Hexachlorobenzene  (HCB)  as  a 
wheat  seed  treatment  has  given  the  first  satisfactory 
control  over  soil-borne  spores   of  common  smut 
(bunt).  In  combination  with  smut-resistant  new 
wheat  varieties,  Omar  and  Columbia,  HCB  is  a 
potent  weapon  against  the  disease  that  costs  grow- 
ers millions  of  dollars  each  year.  HCB  is  said  to  be 
from  4  to  7  times  as  effective  as  the  standard  mer- 
cury treatment.17 

Five  new  effective  antibiotics  have  been  reported 
by  USDA  for  use  in  plant  disease  control.  They  are 
only  experimental  to  date;  however,  they  show 
much  promise:  Anisomycin  (protected  beans  from 
rust  and  downy  mildew);  mycostatin  (protected 
beans  from  anthracnose);  griseofulvin  (against  rust); 
filipin  ( against  downy  mildew  and  partially  against 
anthracnose);  and  oligomycin  (effective  against  all 
of  the  above  diseases )  .17 

d.  Nematocide.  PRD,  an  experimental  nematocide 
developed  by  Diamond  Alkali  Company,  is  3,4- 
dichlorotetrahydro-thiophene-1,     1-dioxide.     It    is 
claimed  to  function  as  a  contact  nematocide  against 
free-living  forms,  and  to  have  shown  pre-emergence 
herbicidal  activity  against  broadleaved  and  grass 
weed  species.17 

Shell  Chemical  Company  is  now  marketing 
Nemagon  (l,2-dibromo-3-chloropropane).  It  may 
be  used  on  some  growing  plants.  Stauffer  Chemical 
Company  is  marketing  Vapam  (sodium  N-methyl 
dithiocarbamate  dihydride)  for  tobacco,  orchard 
replant  beds,  and  row  crops.  Carbide  and  Car- 
bon Chemical  Company's  Crag  974,  (chemically 
3, 5-dimethyl-tetrahydro-l,  3, 5,2  H-thiadiazine-2-thi- 
one);  Stauffer's  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Com- 
pany's VC-13,  having  the  chemical  formula 
(O-diethyl  phosphorthioate);  Goodrich  Chemical 
Company's  Nemacryl  and  Stauffer  Chemical  Com- 
pany s  N-244,  having  the  chemical  formula  (3-p- 
chlorophenyl-5-rhodanine),  have  reached  the  ex- 
perimental plant  bed  and  field  stage.  General 
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Aniline  and  Film  Corporation  has  introduced  Poly- 
vinylpyrrolidone-iodine  (PVP-iodine)  for  agricul- 
ture use.  It  is  claimed  to  give  good  control  as  an 
insecticide,  fungicide,  nematocide,  and  soil  pesti- 

e.' Herbicides.  Simazin  ( 2-chloro-4,6-bis  (ethyl- 
amine)-s-triazine),  developed  by  Geigy  Company 
in  Switzerland  and  brought  to  the  United  States  in 
1955,  is  giving  excellent  results  at  experiment  sta- 
tions in  Missouri,  Oregon,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  South 
Carolina.  The  product  holds  both  broad-leafed 
weeds  and  grasses  in  check  for  long  periods.  In 
Missouri  tests,  corn  plots  were  weed-free  more  than 
3  months  after  treatment.  Vegatex,  Monsanto 
Chemical  Company's  new  weed  killer,  has  been 
identified  chemically  as  2-chloroallyl  diethyldihio- 
carbamate  ( CDEC ) .  Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemical 
Company  has  announced  a  new  herbicide  for  use 
on  sugar  beets.  It  is  known  as  Crag  DCU  or  di- 
chloral  urea  and  has  the  chemical  formula  ( 1,3-bis 
(2,2,2-trichloro-l-hydroxethyl)  urea)  73  percent 
pure  by  weight.  It  is  harmless  to  touch  and  non- 
corrosive  to  equipment.17 

A  new  crab-grass  and  chickweed  killer,  1-n- 
butyl-3-(3,4-dichlorophenyl)-l-methyl  urea,  known 
generically  as  neburon,  is  being  test-marketed  by 
Dupont  Chemical  Company.17 

£  Surfactant.  Isomal  265  Surfactant,  by  Johnson 
March  Corporation,  a  new  wetting  agent,  emulsifier, 
and  penetrant,  is  recommended  for  use  in  farm 
sprays  and  insecticides.17 

g.  Miscellaneous  Notes.  The  Tenth  International 
Congress  of  Entomology  was  held  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  Aug.  17  to  25,  1956.  All  phases  of  funda- 
mental and  applied  entomology  were  discussed  in 
the  15  sections  of  the  program.17 

The  Mediterranean  Fruit  Fly  was  found  in 
Florida  this  year.  Detection  traps  have  been  set 
from  Texas  to  Florida.  With  the  aid  of  modern  in- 
secticides, USDA  officials  are  optimistic  about  eradi- 
cation.17 

Kecent  figures  from  USDA  by  A.  Lindquist  reveal 
United  States  plant  losses  due  to  insects  total  about 
$1,942  million  per  year,  and  losses  to  livestock  about 
$507  million  per  year.  The  nematode  Steinerne- 
matidae  has  insect-control  possibilities  because  it 
carries  an  associated  bacterium  which  quickly  kills 
36  insect  species  including  codling  moths,  earworm, 
bollweevil,  etc.  Washington  State  College  reports 
possible  new  weapons  for  biological  control  of 
weeds.  These  are  a  root-bearing  beetle  and  a  gall 
fly  which  attack  goatweed,  and  a  small  weevil  which 
destroys  gorse.  The  USDA  has  consolidated  all  its 
control  work  on  forest  insects  and  diseases  in  its  new 
Division  of  Forest  Pest  Control.  The  division  will  be 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  assistant  chief 
of  forest  service  in  charge  of  cooperative  programs, 
William  S.  Swingler,  who  notes  that  insects  kill  out- 
right 7  times  as  much  timber  as  fire  does,  and  dis- 
ease 3  times  as  much.17 

C.  Chemurgy.15  I.  Wool.  One  of  the  recognized 
deficiencies  of  domestic  wool  is  its  tendency  to  yel- 
low, two  causes  of  which  were  believed  to  be  certain 
constituents  of  the  impurities  in  raw  wool,  and  long 
exposure  to  light.  Preliminary  tests  have  shown  that 
certain  free  organic  radicals  will  block  the  yellow- 
ing reaction  caused  by  light.15 

2.  Industrial  Products.  Methyl  glucpside  is  no 
longer  a  laboratory  shelf  reagent,  and  is  now  pre- 
pared commercially  by  reacting  dextrose  with 
methanol  in  the  presence  of  a  cation  exchange  ma- 
terial. Methyl  glucoside  is  used  as  a  raw  material 
for  the  manufacture  oE  reconstituted  and  upgraded 
drying  oils,  tall  oil  esters  and  varnishes,  fatty  acid 
esters  and  plasticizers.16 
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Quality  paper  from  bagasse  was  being  produced 
in  a  Louisiana  plant  at  the  rate  of  some  30,000  tons 
annually.  Ramie  is  becoming  an  increasingly  im- 
portant fiber  crop  in  Florida,  some  5,000  acres  being 
harvested  in  1955.15 

Vinyl  stearate  from  animal  fats  has  been  found 
useful  as  a  comonomer  for  the  production  of  modi- 
fied and  flexible  vinyl-type  plastics,  and  a  plant  has 
been  built  to  produce  vinyl  stearate.  It  has  also 
been  found  that  alpha-sulfonated  derivatives  of  the 
saturated  acids  of  tallow  are  useful  as  surface  active 
agents.  Pinane  hydroperoxides  from  turpentine  were 
being  produced  by  industry  on  a  pilot-plant  scale.15 

Polyamide  resins  find  increased  industrial  use  as 
thickening  agents  for  paints.  European,  Australian, 
and  American  companies  are  now  producing  in- 
creasing quantities  of  nondrip  gel  paints  for  home 
and  industrial  use.  Sodium  gluconate  was  being  pro- 
duced by  the  fermentation  of  dextrose  to  the  extent 
of  several  million  Ib.  annually  for  use  as  a  seques- 
tering agent  in  alkaline  solutions.15 

3.  Foods  and  Feeds.  A  new  ion-exchange  resin 
process  for  producing  sugar  directly  from  clarified 
cane  juice,  and  which  does  not  require  further  re- 
fining, was  tried  on  a  large  enough  scale  to  establish 
the  feasibility  of  the  process,  The  process  has  not 
as  yet,  however,  been  subjected  to  an  economic 
evaluation.15 

Chilled  single  strength  orange  juice  packaged  in 
milk  bottles  or  waxea  cartons  and  shipped  in  re- 
frigerated trucks,  or  bulk  shipped  in  stainless  steel, 
plastic-lined  or  glass-lined,  refrigerated  tank  trucks 
and  tankers  to  northern  markets  was  an  operation 
that  has  been  developed  to  considerable  importance. 
About  20  million  gallons  of  chilled  juice  were 
shipped  from  Florida  in  this  manner  during  the 
1955-56  season.15 

A  carotene  yellow  pigment  extracted  from  citrus 
oil  is  said  to  be  suitable  for  coloring  Florida  oranges, 
instead  of  using  coal  tar  dyes.  A  process  for  the 
interesterification  of  lard  has  resulted  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  shortening  on  the  American  mar- 
ket.15 

The  dehydration  process  for  orange  juice  in 
Florida  was  being  applied  in  commercial  pilot-scale 
tests  on  production  of  lemonade  powder  in  Cali- 
fornia.15 

Nearly  5  million  Ib.  of  surplus  butter  were  pro- 
cessed to  ghee  for  shipment  to  Iran  and  Pakistan. 
Meal  prepared  by  high-pressure  steam  treatment  of 
waste  feathers  from  poultry  processing  plants  shows 
promise  as  a  protein  feed  supplement  when  used  in 
combination  with  other  animal  proteins.15 

4.  Medicine  and  Agriculture.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  wild  Mexican  yam  Dipscorea  speculiflpra 
contains  two  new  sapogenins,  in  addition  to  diso- 
genin  previously  reported,  namely  gentrogenin  and 
correllogenin,  possible  sources  of  cortisone  starting 
materials.15 

A  new  useful  chemical,  8-geranoxy-psoralen  (8 
GOP)  was  isolated  from  lemon  ana  lime  oils; 
8  GOP  is  a  precursor  of  8-rnethoxypsoralen  which 
has  been  found  useful  in  the  treatment  of  vitiligo 
(piebald  skin).  It  was  reported  that  an  antifungal 
agent  has  been  isolated  from  osage  orange  wood.15 

D.  Clinical  Chemistry.14  This  branch  of  chemistry 
deals  with  the  qualitative  analysis  of  the  various 
normal  and  pathological  constituents  of  blood, 
urine,  cerebrospinal  fluid  and  all  other  fluids  and 
tissues  of  the  human  body  in  health  and  disease.  Its 
results  are  becoming  increasingly  important  for  the 
physician  in  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  therapy.14 

An  attempt  to  meet  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
analyses  requested  has  been  made  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  automatic  machine  called  the  Auto- 
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analyzer,  which  guides  blood  specimens  and  specific 
reagents  at  intervals  of  1-3  minutes  through  a  sys- 
tem of  polyethylene  channels,  a  thermostatic  water- 
bath,  and  through  a  photoelectric  colorimeter, 
which  is  connected  with  a  recording  instrument. 
This  machine  has  been  used  for  blood  sugar,  urea 
nitrogen,  and  serum  calcium;  moreover,  it  is  ad- 
justable to  the  quantitation  of  a  great  many  more 
blood  constituents.14 

The  amount  of  blood  required  for  analysis  has 
been  reduced  to  fractions  of  a  milliliter  by  a  variety 
of  new  techniques.  Some  of  the  micropipettes,  used 
to  this  end,  are  constructed  of  polyethylene,  which 
makes  for  clean  and  complete  delivery  and  obviates 
washing.  These  techniques  are  of  particular  im- 
portance in  the  clinical  care  of  babies,  as  they  may 
be  used  on  a  few  drops  of  blood  obtainable  from 
finger  tip  or  heel.  A  micromethod  developed  in 
Switzerland  permits  the  bedside  determination  of 
the  pH  of  the  blood,  a  determination  of  importance 
for  the  management  of  poliomyelitis  patients,  among 
other  problems.1* 

1.  Steroid  Hormones.  The  discovery  of  the  im- 
portant hormone  of  the  adrenal  cortex,  aldosterone, 
nas  been  followed  by  its  analytical  determination 
in  serum.  This  is  effected  by  chrpmatographic  pro- 
cedures which  permit  its  separation  from  cortisone 
and  other  cortical  hormones  and  its  eventual  de- 
termination by  ultraviolet  spectroscopy.14 

2.  Tramsaminase.  Among  the  innumerable  en- 
zymes in  the  various  organs   of  the  body,  the 
transaminases  have  recently  come  into  the  limelight. 
There  are  transaminases  which  convert  aspartic 
acid  into  oxalacetic  acid  (GO)  and  alanine  into 
pyruvic  acid  (GP).  Both  enzymes  show  character- 
istic changes  in  myocardial  infarction  and  other 
cardiorespiratory  diseases   and,   primarily   GP,   in 
some  type  of  liver  disease.14 

3.  Phosphatase.  An  increase  in  a  serum  phos- 
phatase,  operative  in  acidic  medium,  had  hitherto 
been  considered  unequivocally  indicative  for  ma- 
lignant tumors  of  the  prostate  gland.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  an  increase  of  this  enzymatic  activity 
is  also  typical  for  Gaucher's  disease,  a  chronic  con- 
dition of  liver  and  spleen  enlargement.14 

4.  Vitamins.  The   microbiological   assay  of   cy- 
anocobalamine   (vitamin  Bia)   and  folic  acid  has 
been  introduced  into  clinical  chemistry,  using  pro- 
tozoa (Euglena  and  Qchrorwnas)  for  Bw  and  a 
thermophilic  bacillus,  growing  at  55  °C,  for  folic 
acid.  These  tests  detect  the  vitamin  in  dilutions  as 
low  as  one  in  a  trillion  ( a  million  millions )  in  body 
fluids.  The  results  are  important  for  the  study  of 
anemic    conditions,   pregnancy,    diabetes    and  its 
complications,  also  of  multiple  sclerosis  and  hepatic 
disease." 

The  van  den  Bergh  reaction  for  the  presence  of 
bile  pigment  in  blood  serum  has  puzzled  chemists 
for  several  decades.  It  was  discovered  that  the  two 
forms  of  bilirubin  occurring  in  serum  differ  in  as 
much  as  one  form  is  conjugated  with  glucuronic 
acid  and  thus  becomes  water-soluble.14 

Improvements  of  chemical  analytical  techniques 
have  enabled  the  clinical  chemist  accurately  to  de- 
termine such  quantitatively  minor  blood  constitu- 
ents as  ammonium  and  magnesium.  This  permits 
the  correlation  of  deviations  in  their  titer  with  vari- 
ous disease  entities,  especially  in  hepatic  disease.14 

The  determination  of  sodium  and  potassium  by 
flame  photometry  has  been  extended  to  the  analysis 
of  sweat;  highly  increased  values  are  found  in  the 
sweat  of  children  with  cystic  fibrosis  of  the  pancreas. 

The  method  of  electrophoresis,  which  enables  us 
to  distinguish  protein  fractions  with  differing  elec- 
tric charge,  has  widely  spread  in  the  form  or  paper 
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electropHoresis,  which  permits  this  form  of  protein 
analysis  on  a  drop  of  blood  serum.  It  has  also  been 
applied  to  the  differentiation  of  lipoproteins  and 
mucoproteins,  complexes  of  protein  with,  lipids  and 
polysaccharides  respectively.14 

The  quantitative  evaluation  of  electropherograms, 
i.e.  the  graphic  records  of  electrophoresis,  has  been 
automatized  by  an  apparatus  called  Analytrol, 
which  photometrizes  and  integrates  the  record 
within  a  few  minutes,  giving  numerical  data  for  al- 
bumin, alpha-,  beta-,  and  gamma-globulin.  These 
analyses  are  significant  in  hepatic  and  renal  disease 
and  especially  in  lupus  erythematosus  and  multiple 
myeloma;  by  these  techniques  a  new  disease  entity 
has  been  detected;  in  this  condition  the  gamma- 
globulin,  which  carries  the  antibodies  against  in- 
fectious disease,  is  diminished  or  missing;  thus,  the 
patient  becomes  extremely  susceptible  to  frequent 
infections.1* 

Automatization  and  microanalysis  are  in  the  fore- 
ground in  the  recent  development  of  clinical  chem- 
istry and  are  apt  to  revolutionize  this  field  in  the 
near  future.  The  great  activity  in  clinical  chemistry 
is  reflected  in  the  formation  of  societies  of  clinical 
chemists  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  following 
the  establishment  of  such  societies  in  the  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands  and  Scan- 
dinavia. An  International  Congress  of  Clinical 
Chemistry  was  held  in  New  York  City  in  September 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Federation 
of  Clinical  Chemistry  and  the  American  Association 
of  Clinical  Chemists.  It  formed  a  milestone  in  the 
development  of  this  branch  of  chemistry.14 

E.  Fibers,  Plastics,  and  Rubber.7  1.  Polyethelene  and 
Polyolefins.  Yields  as  high  as  2,000  gr  of  polymer 
per  gr  of  catalyst  have  been  reported  with  Ziegler 
type  complex  catalysts.  Better  control  of  molecular 
weight  can  be  achieved  by  appropriate  equilibration 
(aging)  of  the  catalyst.  Improved  methods  for  the 
removal  of  catalyst  fragments  from  the  raw  polymer 
have  been  worked  out.  A  series  of  polyalpha-olefins 
have  been  prepared  in  their  isotactic  configuration; 
they  all  show  a  strong  tendency  to  crystallize  and 
have  high  melting  points.  Isotactic  polyvinylcyclo- 
hexane  for  instance  has  its  melting  point  at  370° C. 
It  appears  that,  at  present,  four  groups  are  having 
independent  patent  positions  in  this  field:  They  are 
R.  S.  Aries  Company,  the  Phillips  Petroleum  Com- 
pany, the  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana,  and  the  Ziegler- 
Montecatini  group.7 

2.  Experimental  quantities  of  fibers  have  been 
made  from  isotactie  polypropylene  and  polystyrene; 
they  have  high  tensities  (5-7  g/den),  high  elonga- 
tion to  break  (20-35  percent),  excellent  chemical 
resistance  and  electrical  properties  but  start  shrink- 
ing at  about  100  °C  below  their  melting  point,  are 
difficult  to  dye  and  favor  the  accumulation  of  static 
charges.  Their  price  could  be  very  low,  if  larger 
quantities  should  find  commercial  application.7 

3.  Zephron    (Dow    Chemical    Company)    and 
Creslon  (American  Cyanamid  Company)  are  two 
new  man-made  fibers,  now  available  in  experimen- 
tal quantities.  Both  are  spun  from  copolymers  of 
acrylomtrile    containing    a    softening    component 
(about  10-15  percent)  and  a  dye  accepting  com- 
ponent (a  few  percent).  They  belong  therefore  to 
the  family  of  Orion  and  Acrilan  with  their  most 
promising  applications  in  the  sector  of  wool  fabrics 
and  knitted  goods.7 

4.  AH-cis-l,4-polybutdiene     and     polyisoprene 
have  been  made  by  Goodrich  with  Ziegler  type 
catalysts,  by  Firestone  with  Li-metal  and  by  Phil- 
lips with  fixed  bed  oxide  contacts.  The  products  are 
identical  or,  at  least,  very  similar  to  natural  rubber 
in  curing  characteristics  and  mechanical  properties.7 
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5.  High  impact  strength  polystyrene  was  made 
by  Dow  and  Monsanto  by  grafting  styrene  to  a  high 
styrene  containing  GR-S  type  rubber  using  propor- 
tions of  about  90-95  percent  styrene  and  5-10  per- 
cent rubber.  The  materials  are  opaque  but  possess 
impact  strength  up  to  1.2  ft.-lb.7 

6.  Many  grafting  reactions  were  successfully  car- 
ried out  with  the  aid  of  penetrating  radiation— beta 
rays  from  a  Van  de  Graaf  generator,  gamma  rays 
from  Co60  sources— by  exposing  samples  of  a  primary 
polymer— polyethylene,  Teflon  polyamides— swollen 
in    a    secondary    monomer— styrene,    acrylonitrile, 
vinylacetate  to  dosages  between  50,000  to  200,000 
reps.  Very  interesting  combinations  of  properties 
were  obtained.7 

F.  Fuel.8  World  events  during  1956  have  empha- 
sized the  critical  importance  of  fuel  and  energy 
supplies  in  the  economic  and  political  life  of  all 
nations.  Production  of  coal  in  England,  Germany, 
and  other  European  countries  again  was  insufficient 
to  meet  the  rising  demands  of  industry,  and  imports 
of  steam  and  coking  coals,  chiefly  from  the  United 
States,  were  substantially  increased.  As  the  demand 
for  energy  increased  in  Europe,  there  was  a  trend 
toward  greater  reliance  upon  petroleum-derived 
fuels,  much  of  which  was  imported  from  the  Middle 
East  area.  Political  and  military  action  in  the  Arab 
countries  during  November  1956,  which  resulted  in 
the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  damage  to  oil 
pipelines,  threw  this  dependence  upon  petroleum 
into  sharp  focus.8 

Coal  production  in  the  United  States  again  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  the  rising  demand  for  electric 
energy,  blast  furnace  coke,  and  export  fuel.  This 
trend  was  expected  to  continue  in  the  future.  Com- 
pletion of  a  2,000-mile  pipeline  from  the  south- 
western States  to  the  Pacific  northwest  area  brought 
natural  gas  to  the  last  large  area  of  the  country  pre- 
viously without  the  service  of  this  important  fuel.8 

Many  countries  throughout  the  world  reported 
significant  advances  in  the  development  of  power 
sources  derived  from  nuclear  energy.  Most  or  these 
were  in  the  planned  or  development  stages,  but  the 
first  commercial  power-producing  reactor  of  the 
Calder  Hall  type  was  placed  in  operation  in  Cum- 
berland, England,  during  1956.8 

Solar  energy  was  the  subject  of  mounting  interest 
throughout  the  world.  Recent  developments  in  this 
field  have  been  the  use  of  solar  furnaces  for  research 
on  the  properties  of  high-temperature  materials, 
generation  of  electric  current  by  use  of  silicon  cells, 
and  solar  steam  generators.  To  implement  the  study 
of  solar  energy,  an  Association  for  Applied  Solar 
Energy  was  organized,  with  headquarters  in  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.8 

1.  Gaseous.  As  of  Dec.  31,  1955,  the  proved  re- 
serves of  natural  gas  in  the  United  States  totaled 
223.7  trillion  cubic  feet,  an  increase  of  almost  12 
trillion  cubic  feet  over  1954.  This  is  the  second 
greatest  increase  of  any  year  since  1945.  Over  a 
million  new  customers  were  served  by  gas  utilities 
in  1955,  bringing  the  total  number  of  customers  to 
over  29  million.  The  expanded  use  of  underground 
storage  enabled  more  customers  to  be  served  with 
a  minimum  increase  in  distribution  facilities.8 

The  net  production  of  natural  gas  during  1955 
was  10.1  trillion  (10.1  X  1012)  cubic  feet,  an  in- 
crease of  0.7  trillion  cubic  feet  over  1954.  With  this 
increase,  natural  gas  supplied  over  25  percent  of 
the  total  energy  demand  of  this  country.8 

The  year  1956  marked  the  completion  of  the  pipe- 
line bringing  natural  gas  from  the  San  Juan  basin 
in  New  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  States  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho.  With  this  service 
established,  only  two  States  were  without  the 
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services  o£  natural  gas.  Further  legal  difficulties 
have  delayed  work  on  the  trans-Canada  pipeline  to 
bring  natural  gas  from  the  Alberta  fields  to  the  east- 
ern Provinces  of  Canada.8 

Because  of  the  wide  availability  of  natural  gas  in 
the  United  States,  little  interest  in  research  on  the 
production  of  synthesis  gas  from  coal  or  heavy  fuel 
oil  was  shown  in  1956.  In  Europe  and  elsewhere, 
research  on  gas-making  processes  was  continued.  In 
England,  renewed  interest  in  the  underground 
gasification  of  coal  led  to  plans  for  building  a  pilot- 
scale  system  in  which  the  gas  produced  will  serve 
as  fuel  for  the  generation  of  electric  power.8 

2.  Liquids.  During  1956,  the  demand  for  all  oil 
products  increased.  Domestic  production  of  crude 
petroleum  for  the  period  through  Nov.  17,  1956, 
was  2,295  million  barrels.  For  the  corresponding 
period  in  1955  production  was  2,172  million  bbL 
The  total  production  for  1955,  including  natural  gas 
condensates,   was   2,740   million   bbL   Imports   of 
crude  petroleum  and  residual  oil  continued  at  a  high 
level  during  1956,  and  opposition  to  this  trend  was 
maintained  by  independent  oil  producers  and  coal 
producers.  However,  events  in  the  Middle  East  are 
expected  to  reduce  the  volume  of  imports.8 

Proved  reserves  of  petroleum,  including  natural 
gas  liquids,  at  the  end  of  1955  were  estimated  to 
total  35,451  million  bbl.,  an  increase  of  646  million 
bbl.  over  1954.  The  potential  reserves  in  the  land 
areas  of  the  United  States  were  considered  to  be 
several  times  this  volume,  and  undersea  oil  fields  off 
the  coasts  of  oil-producing  States  were  expected  to 
yield  eventually  as  large  a  volume  or  more.  Over 
1,000  offshore  wells  have  been  drilled  off  the  coasts 
of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  a  number  of  fields  have 
been  discovered  which  have  been  estimated  to  be 
capable  of  yielding  as  much  as  1,500  million  bbl.  of 
oil  and  10  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  Costs  of 
underwater  drilling  and  transportation  of  oil  to  land 
facilities  are  high,  but  the  yields  are  high  enough 
to  encourage  further  drilling  activities.8 

The  political  and  military  developments  in  the 
Near  East  have  brought  out  clearly  the  great  de- 
pendence of  European  nations  upon  oil  supplies 
from  that  area.  Curtailment  of  industrial  and  trans- 
portation activities  and  gasoline  rationing  have  al- 
ready given  extreme  concern  to  much  of  Europe. 
The  inability  to  increase  production  of  coal  in 
Europe  is  a  potent  factor  in  preventing  a  return  to 
a  coal-based  economy.8 

Looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the  United 
States  must  depend  upon  its  own  resources  for  oil 
has  led  to  renewed  interest  in  deposits  of  oil  shale. 
The  Union  Oil  Company,  a  pioneer  in  oil-shale  re- 
search, began  construction  of  a  large  pilot-scale 
plant  in  Colorado  to  produce  and  refine  shale  oil. 
Another  firm,  Shale  Oil  Corporation,  was  studying 
a  Swedish-developed  process  for  extracting  oil  from 
shale  rock.8 

3.  Solid.  From  a  low  of  392  million  tons  in  1954, 
the  production  of  bituminous  coal  rose  to  470  mil- 
lion tons  in  1955.  In  the  11-months  period  from 
Jan.  1  to  Dec.  1,  1956,  production  totaled  462  mil- 
lion tons,  which  should  oe  increased  by  the  end  of 
the  year  to  about  500  million  tons.  The  expanded 
output  has  resulted  from  increased  demands  by  iron 
ana  steel  plants,  general  industry,  and  electric  utility 
plants,  and  by  increased  tonnages  for  export.8 

During  1955,  over  140  million  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  were  used  as  fuel  in  plants  of  electric  utilities. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  25  million  tons,  or 
22  percent,  over  the  tonnage  used  for  this  purpose 
in  1954.  Exports  of  bituminous  coal  in  1955 
amounted  to  51  million  tons,  and  were  expected  to 
exceed  60  million  tons  in  1956.8 
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In  the  belief  that  exports  of  coal  to  European  and 
other  nations  will  continue  to  increase,  several  coal 
companies,  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  3  rail- 
roads have  organized  American  Coal  Shipping,  Inc., 
to  transport  coal  overseas.  A  group  of  30  Liberty 
ships  was  leased  from  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, and  other  vessels  were  being  acquired.  The 
company  was  formed  to  facilitate  the  making  of 
long-term  export  contracts  at  stable  freight  rates.8 

Other  developments  of  interest  in  the  solid  fuel 
industry  include  the  completion  of  the  106-mile  hy- 
draulic pipeline  to  deliver  coal  from  an  Ohio  coal 
field  to  a  Cleveland  utility,  and  the  location  of 
aluminum  plants  in  the  Ohio  Valley  where  electric 
power  plants  fueled  with  coal  will  produce  the  low- 
cost  electric  energy  required.  Several  mergers  of  in- 
dividual coal  companies  were  completed.  A  new 
wage  scale  was  negotiated  between  coal  producers 
and  union  officials.  It  is  expected  to  provide  stable 
company-union  conditions  for  three  years.8 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years,  the  downward 
trend  in  production  of  anthracite  was  halted  in 
1956.  Production  of  anthracite  through  Nov.  24, 
1956,  totaled  21.2  million  tons,  an  increase  of  1.3 
million  tons  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1955.8 

4.  Combustion,  Both  experimental  and  theoreti- 
cal studies  of  the  structure  and  of  the  properties  of 
laminar  flames  continue  unabated.  In  the  study  of 
turbulent  flames,  the  emphasis  has  shifted  to  more 
fundamental  experiments  in  which  the  effects  of 
pilot  flames  are  not  present;  such  experiments  are 
often  based  on  the  initial  expansion,  after  ignition, 
of  a  flame  in  a  turbulent  gas  mixture.8 

Radiation  from  various  intermediates  and  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  in  the  turbulent  flame  was  also 
being  investigated  during  1956  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
termine the  correctness  of  certain  turbulent  flame 
theories.  However,  results  were  still  inconclusive. 
Several  laboratories  were  investigating  the  intense 
combustion  in  highly  turbulent  reactors,  or  "homo- 
geneous" reactors,  where  combustion  has  been  ob- 
served to  occur  at  rates  up  to  400  million  btu/hr-cu 
ft  for  hydrocarbon-air  mixtures  at  atmospheric  pres- 
sure; this  value  is  of  the  order  of  the  rate  in.  the 
laminar  flame  front.  High-speed  reactions  were  also 
being  produced  by  means  of  shock  tubes.9 

In  the  field  of  name  holding,  the  details  of  flame 
holding  by  obstructions  are  now  being  investigated, 
rather  than  the  gross  effects.  Flame  holding  by  re- 
verse jets  has  also  become  of  considerable  interest. 
Fundamental  studies  of  liquid  fuels  have  progressed 
from  studying  stationary  burning  droplets  to  studies 
of  clouds  of  droplets,  freely  falling  droplets,  and 
small,  patterned  aggregations  of  droplets.8 

Interest  in  the  United  States  in  solid  fuels  has 
been  high  because  of  the  applications  to  solid  fuel 
rockets;  abroad,  there  is  also  considerable  interest 
in  the  fundamentals  of  burning  coal.  The  interest  in 
the  combustion  of  exotic  fuels,  such  as  boron 
hydrides,  both  for  propulsion  and  for  high-tempera- 
ture heating  sources,  is  increasing.  In  the  field  of 
combustion  oscillations,  it  has  been  noted  that  there 
is  a  connection  between  knock  in  spark  ignition  en- 
gines, detonation  in  shock  tubes,  and  certain  types 
of  ^spinning"  oscillations  in  rockets.9 

Studies  of  flame  radiation  are  being  carried  out 
from  several  different  points  of  view.  The  tests  at 
IJmuiden,  the  Netherlands,  on  large  furnaces,  spon- 
sored by  the  International  Flame  Research  Founda- 
tion, covered  a  variety  of  gaseous  and  liquid  fuels. 
Flame  radiation  was  also  being  studied  in  connec- 
tion with  burning  of  smaller  diffusion  flames,  as 
from  fuel  in  puddles;  the  latter  tests  are  related  to 
the  rising  interest  in  fundamental  studies  of  fire 
prevention  ?and  extinction.8 
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Dimensional  analysis,  similarities,  modeling  and 
scaling,  as  applied  to  the  design  of  combustors,  were 
coming  into  increasing  consideration  and  use.  Some 

erases  of  the  combustion  process,  such  as  those  re- 
ted  to  recirculation,  appeared  quite  amenable  to 
scaling,  while  for  other  phases,  results  of  scaling 
were  not  so  satisfactory.  As  for  dimensional  analysis, 
there  was  as  little  agreement  as  ever  as  to  whether 
its  use  contributes  significantly  to  predicting  results 
expected  from  new  designs,  or  only  permits  new 
results  to  be  compared  in  a  logical  manner  with  past 
results.  Efforts  to  find  a  suitable  way  in  which  to 
decrease  the  odor  and  toxicity  of  exhaust  fumes 
continued.8 

Papers  related  to  much  of  the  above  work  were 
presented  by  combustion  scientists  from  several  na- 
tions at  the  Sixth  International  Symposium  on  Com- 
bustion.8 

G.  Medicinal  Chemistry.  I.  General.  The  year  1956 
marked  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  United  States 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Three-fourths  or 
more  of  the  drugs  now  on  the  market  were  unknown 
when  FDA  began.  In  the  last  17  years  FDA  has 
certified  nearly  11,000  new  drugs,  and  the  rate  is 
increasing;  500  to  600  new  specialties  are  intro- 
duced each  year.  In  sales  volume  antibiotics  still 
dominated  the  market,  but  hormones  and  vitamins 
showed  marked  gains.  Most  of  the  important  new 
developments  were  in  the  field  of  metabolic  and 
chronic  diseases,  and  included  hormones,  antidia- 
betic  agents,  psychopharmacological  drugs,  and 
anticancer  agents.1 

2.  Antibiotics  and  Chemotherapeutic  Agents.  The 
demand  for  antibiotics  caught  up  with  the  over- 
capacity of  production,  and  chloramphenicol  was 
used  more  widely  again.  The  structure  of  erythro- 
mycin  was  established  and  the  polypeptide  antibi- 
otic, gramicidin-S,  was  synthesized.  New  antibiotics 
included  Bryamycin  and  Cathomycin.  The  carbo- 
hydrate-amine,  neoinosamine-2,  was  found  to  be 
a  component  of  at  least  two  broad-spectrum  anti- 
biotics, and  may  be  of  importance  in  future  syn- 
thetic work.  Considerable  research  was  directed  to 
the  synthesis  of  antiviral  agents,  but  as  yet  no  prac- 
tical product  has  been  developed.  Isoniazid  showed 
promise  as  a  TB  preventatiye,  and  BCG  vaccine 
trials  were  in  progress.  Polio  immunization  with 
live  virus  was  ready  for  mass  trial.1 

3.  Hormones  and  Steroids.  Much  research  has 
been  done  in  recent  years  on  synthetic  steroids,  and 
these  drugs  show  promise  in  many  fields— as  hor- 
mone substitutes,  anticancer  agents,  tranquillizers, 
anti-inflammatory  agents,  etc.  In  1956  an  oral  tes- 
tosterone substitute,  Halotestin,  was  marketed,  as 
was  an  oral  progestational  hormone.  Steroids  with 
enhanced    aldosterone    activity    were    developed, 
which  stimulate  salt-retention  and  glycogen  depo- 
sition. Nilevar  was  marketed  as  a  powerful  anabolic 
agent,  and  Cetadiol  as  a  steroid  tranquillizer,  to 
lower  nervous   hypertension.   Steroids   with  high 
antimitotic  activity  were  synthesized.  The  cortisones 
and  raeto-analogs  were  widely  used.  The  pituitary 
polypeptide  hormone,  vasopressin,  was  synthesized. 
The  structure  of  intermedin   (MSH)   was  estab- 
lished, and  found  to  contain  the  same  sequence  of  7 
amino  acids  as  does  ACTH.1 

4.  Diabetes.  One  of  the  dramatic  developments 
of  1956  was  the  trial  of  two  sulfonylurea  derivatives 
as  hypoglycemic  agents  for  the  oral  treatment  of 
some  cases  of  diabetes.  While  these  drugs  are  not 
the  final  answer,  they  represent  the  first  break  from 
insulin  for  control  of  diabetes,  and  will  doubtless 
stimulate  much  research,1 

5.  Psychopharmacological    Drugs.  Chlorproma- 
zine  and  reserpine  continued  to  be  widely  used  for 
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serious  mental  disorders;  new  drugs  for  less  severe 
cases  included  Promazine,  Atarax,  Miltown  and 
Covatin.  Reserpine  was  synthesized,  and  radioac- 
tive reserpine  was  prepared.  Studies  continued  on 
the  role  of  serotonin  in  brain  function.  Evidence 
was  presented  that  mongolism  is  due  to  impaired 
Vitamin  A  absorption,  and  some  work  was  done  on 
developing  a  color  test  for  schizophrenia.1 

6.  Miscellaneous.  Much  work  was  done  on  the 
role  of  fat  transport,  saturated  fats  and  cholesterol 
in  the  development  of  atherosclerosis.  Cytellin,  a 
hydroxysistosterol,  found  application  in  the  treat- 
ment of  atherosclerosis  and  coronary  infarction. 
Purines  and  pteridines  continued  to  be  of  interest  as 
antitumor  agents.  A  new  aliphatic  diazo  compound, 
DON,  related  to  Azaserine,  showed  good  anticancer 
activity  in  animals,  as  did  a  series  of  aminothiadi- 
azoles.  Debate  of  the  relation  of  cigarette  smoking 
to  lung  cancer  continued.  The  role  of  aspartic  acid 
in  tumor  metabolism  was  studied.  Among  new  phar- 
macodynamic  drugs  announced  or  marketed  in  1956 
were  several  analgesics,  including  Leritine;  a 
weight-reducing  drug,  Preludin;  a  new  agent  for 
Parkinson's  disease,  Disipal,  and  a  drug,  Flexin, 
for  relieving  skeletal  muscle  spasm.  2-Pyridine  al- 
doxime  methiodide  was  found  to  be  very  effective 
as  an  antidote  for  nerve  gas.1 

H.  Microbiology.  1.  Foods**  The  production  of 
foods  through  the  activity  of  microorganisms  has 
been  demonstrated  as  quite  feasible.  Fats  and  pro- 
teins have  been  produced  from  a  number  of  sources, 
but  the  cost  per  food  unit  is  prohibitively  expensive. 
Another  factor  of  considerable  importance  is  the 
difficulty  of  introducing  new  and  novel  food  sources 
to  a  population.  Because  of  these  difficulties  little 
progress  has  been  reported  in  this  field.13 

2.  Emulsion  and  Oil  Type  Paints.™  The  industry 
has  recognized  during  the  past  year  a  need  for  the 
mold  resistance  of  exterior  oil  base  and  emulsion 
paints.  Much  effort  has  been  devoted  to  research 
programs  designed  to  produce  new  products,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  preservatives  used  continue  to  be 
the  salts  of  phenylmercuric,  ophenylphenol,  and 
chlorinated  phenol  compounds,  or  mixtures  of  these 
compounds.  Emulsion  paints  are  now  routinely  pre- 
served against  spoilage  in  the  container  using  essen- 
tially the  same  group  of  preservatives.18 

3.  Petroleum  Microbiology.*3  The  problems  in- 
volved in  preserving  from  bacterial  spoilage,  such 
products  as  the  cutting  oils  used  by  machinists,  have 
not  been  completely  solved.  A  good  deal  of  work  has 
been  devoted  to  the  development  of  test  methods 
and  some  progress  has  been  made  in  this  area  that 
may  lead  to  more  efficient  preservatives. 

Active  research  that  has  been  started  by  the  oil 
industry  deals  with  the  microbiology  of  petroleum 
deposits.  Cheap  and  efficient  bacteriocides  that  are 
completely  satisfactory  when  used  for  controlling 
growth  in  secondary  oil  recovery  waters  are  still  un- 
available.18 

I.  Paper,  Pulp,  and  Paper  Products.6  The  year  1956 
has  seen  a  continuation  of  the  rise  in  the  production 
of  pulp,  paper,  and  paperboard— -in  fact  another 
record  year  is  in  the  making.  The  first  half  of  the 
year  showed  an  increase  in  wood  pulp  production 
of  10  percent  over  the  same  period  in  1955.  Interest 
continued  to  be  high  in  the  high-yield  pulping 
processes,  particularly  in  the  neutral  sulfite  semi- 
chemical  pulp  and  in  chemi-groundwood.  Increas- 
ing use  of  hardwoods  points  to  their  importance  as 
a  raw  material  for  both  pulp  and  paper.5 

Similar  increases  were  reported  for  the  first  half 
of  1956  in  the  production  of  paper  and  paperboard. 
In  this  period  slightly  more  than  16  million  tons  of 
these  products  were  manufactured,  or  a  9  percent 
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increase  over  the  14.7  million  tons  reported  for  the 
similar  period  in  1955.  All  grades  participated  in 
the  increase  except  one,  building  paper,  which  de- 
clined by  4  percent.  The  estimated  production  of 
paper  and  board  was  expected  to  total  31.8  million 
tons  in  comparison  with  the  actual  production  in 
1955  of  29.9  tons.6 

While  there  were  no  breathtaking  developments 
from  the  research  laboratories  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  during  1956,  attention  may  well  be  drawn 
toward  two  developments:  one  in  the  pilot-plant 
stage,  the  other  in  full  commercial  production.  The 
first  was  the  use  of  underwater  storage  for  southern 
pine  pulpwood.  When  stored  in  the  ordinary  fashion 
in  the  summer  months  this  wood  deteriorates  rapidly 
as  a  result  of  rot— hence  it  is  impossible  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  ahead  of  time  by  the  normal 
storage  procedures.5 

Preliminary  studies  were  made  in  a  model  log 
storage  pond  set  up  on  the  ground  of  the  Crossett 
Paper  Mills  at  Crossett,  Ark.  Experiments  with  the 
model  pond  demonstrated  that  underwater  pulp- 
wood  storage  actually  protected  the  logs  from  de- 
cay, insect  and  fungus  attack,  and  that  the  wood 
thus  stored  provided  a  perfectly  useful  and  in  fact 
an  improved  product  for  pulping.  It  was  also  dem- 
onstrated that  underwater  storage  provided  a 
method  for  the  regulation  of  seasonal  labor  and 
weather  changes  with  very  definite  savings,  and  at 
the  same  time  minimized  the  fire  hazards  which  are 
always  around  in  log-storage  places.5 

On  the  basis  of  these  developments,  large-scale 
pulpwood  storage  ponds  were  designed  and  built 
at  tie  Crossett  Paper  Mills  in  Crossett,  Ark.  and  at 
the  Bowaters  Southern  Paper  Corp.,  Calhoun, 
Tenn.  Two  ponds  were  built  at  Bowaters  with  a 
capacity  of  16,000  cords  each.  The  log  pond  at 
Crossett  had  a  storage  capacity  of  25,000  cords  and 
15  million  gallons  of  water.5 

The  results  of  the  use  of  underwater  stored  woods 
have  all  been  favorable.  The  comparisons  with  yard- 
stored  southern  pine  may  be  summed  up  about  as 
follows:  yard-stored  southern  pine  pulpwood  lost 
3  percent  yield  of  pulp  in  6-months  storage  during 
the  summer  months  and  up  to  7  percent  of  its 
weight  during  the  same  period,  or  a  loss  of  6  Ib.  of 
pulp  per  100  Ib.  during  those  6  months.  The  pulp 
produced  was  significantly  lower  in  both  Mullen 
and  Tear  than  the  green  wood.  Wood  has  been 
stored  at  Bowaters  under  water  for  a  year  with  no 
loss  in  either  yield  or  pulp  quality.  Here  then  is  a 
practical  demonstration  of  one  method  for  over- 
coming the  difficulties  involved  in  the  dry  storage 
of  southern  pine  pulpwood.5 

The  second  development  of  special  interest  to 
the  kraft  industry  was  a  pilot-plant  for  the  produc- 
tion of  dimethyl  sulfide  fromlignrn  in  kraft  black 
liquor  using  a  modification  of  the  Hagglund- 
Enkvist  patent  USP  2,711,430  to  which  Crown 
Zellerbach  has  the  exclusive  United  States  and  Ca- 
nadian rights.5 

This  pilot-plant  is  located  at  Camas,  Wash.,  not 
far  from  the  Research  and  Development  Labora- 
tories of  the  Corporation.  The  process  embodies  the 
reaction  of  sodium  sulfide  with  the  methoxyl  groups 
of  the  thiolignin  in  concentrated  black  liquor  form- 
ing a  product  containing  85-90  percent  dimethyl 
sulfide  and  as  the  remainder,  methanethiol.  The 
dimethyl  sulfide  is  flashed  from  the  black  liquor,  is 
condensed  and  purified  with  a  yield  of  60  Ib.  of 
dimethyl  sulfide  per  ton  of  pulp  produced.8 

Dimethyl  sulfide  is  used  mainly  at  the  present 
time  in  industrial  gases  as  an  odorant  or  counter- 
odorant.  It  is  particularly  attractive  as  a  source  of 
dimethyl  sulfoxide,  The  latter  is  a  solvent  for 
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acetylene,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  synthetic 
fibers  and  plastics,  and  as  a  selective  solvent. 
Dimethyl  sulfoxide  in  turn  may  be  oxidized  to 
dimethyl  sulfone  which  is  a  solvent  for  polyacry- 
lonitriles.  With  hydrogen  sulfide,  dimethyl  sulfide 
forms  methanethiol  which  is  an  intermediate  in  the 
production  of  methione.  Other  interesting  possi- 
bilities were  being  studied.5 

The  interest  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in 
fundamental  and  applied  research  and  in  develop- 
ment was  indicated  by  the  opening  during  1956  of 
a  number  of  new  research  laboratories.  Among  these 
were  the  new  laboratory  for  basic  research  of  the 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation  at  Camas,  Wash., 
two  new  research  laboratories  for  the  Pulp  Division 
of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company  at  Long- 
view  and  Everett,  Wash,,  a  new  research  laboratory 
for  the  Timber  Division  of  Weyerhaeuser  at  Long- 
view,  expansion  of  research  facilities  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  at  BeHingham, 
Wash.,  the  new  laboratory  of  the  West  Virginia 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company  at  Covington,  Va.,  and 
the  new  research  laboratory  of  the  Nekoosa  Ed- 
wards Paper  Company  at  Port  Edwards,  Wis.5 

J.  Petroleum.13  At  mid-1956  the  known  world  pe- 
troleum reserves  of  200,000  million  barrels  were 
46,000  million  bbl.  more  than  in  mid-1955,  more 
than  double  the  95,000  million  bbl.  estimated  to 
have  existed  at  the  end  of  1950,  and  almost  four 
times  greater  than  the  1945  reserves.  Today  the 
Middle  East  has  two-thirds  of  the  world's  reserve, 
the  United  States,  one-seventh,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  less  than  one-fifth.12 

United  States  demand  for  all  oils  was  predicted 
as  9,263,000  bbl.  daily  for  1956,  a  gain  of  5.5  per- 
cent over  the  actual  demand  of  8,781,000  bbl.  daily 
in  1955.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1957,  a  total  pe- 
troleum products  demand  has  been  predicted  as 
more  than  10  million  bbl.  daily.  Monthly  average 
demands  were  that  high  in  December  1955  and 
January  1956,  but  demand  has  never  exceeded  10 
million  bbl.  daily  during  a  full  quarter." 

Capital  expenditures  for  facilities  in  the  United 
States  petroleum  industry  in  1955  were  $5,600  mil- 
lion in  comparison  with  $5,300  million  spent  in 
1954.  Of  the  1955  capital  expenditures,  72.3  per- 
cent was  for  the  production  of  crude  oil  and  natural 
gas,  and  14.9  percent,  amounting  to  $835  million, 
for  refineries  and  chemical  plants.12 

The  United  States  refined  products  throughput 
capacity  reached  8.4  million  bbl.  a  day  on  Jan.  1, 
1956,  with  an  average  yearly  increase  of  6.5  per- 
cent during  the  last  nine  years.12 

The  total  gross  assets  of  the  oil  industry  in  the 
United  States  reached  $50,700  million  at  the  close 
of  1955.  The  present  gross  fixed  assets  (property, 
plants,  and  equipment)  of  the  whole  industry  in 
the  Free  World  was  stated  by  World  Oil  as  $63,- 
000  million  with  64  percent  of  this  in  the  United 
States.12 

1 .  Motor  Fuel.  Compression  ratios  of  automobile 
engines  continued  to  increase  and  fuel  quality  in- 
creased correspondingly.  The  weighted  average 
compression  ratio  of  the  1957-model  cars  was  fore- 
cast at  9.14:1  as  compared  with  8.45:1  for  the  1956 
models,  7.99:1  for  die  1955  models,  7.63  for  the 
1954  models,  and  7.44:1  for  1953  models.  Nearly 
63  percent  of  all  cars  produced  in  1957  were  ex- 
pected to  have  compression  ratios  of  9:1  to  10:1 
with  some  9  percent  having  10:1  or  higher  as  com- 
pared with  less  than  1  percent  of  the  1956  car  pro- 
duction. Premium  gasolines  will  be  required  by  58 
percent  of  the  new  models.12 

Motor  fuel  of  100  octane  number  arrived  in  mid- 
1956  four  years  ahead  of  its  expected  schedule.  By 
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mid-1957,  100  octane  premium  fuel  will  be  sold  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  United  States.  Premium 
grade  motor  fuel  will  average  98.5  research  as  com- 
pared to  a  current  average  of  97.  Regular  grade  will 
run  92  octane  in  contrast  to  the  current  90.1.  Cata- 
lytic reforming,  alkylation,  and  isomerization  are 
the  key  processes  for  producing  higher  octane  gaso- 
lines. Newly  developed  additives  and  tetraethyl 
lead  designed  to  increase  octane  ratings  are  also 
being  used.  Gasoline  demand  for  all  of  1956  was 
estimated  to  average  3,888,000  bbl.  daily,  4.7  per- 
cent greater  than  actual  demand  of  3,714,000  bbl. 
daily  for  1955.12 

2.  Cracking.  Thermal  cracking  capacity  which 
was  2,355,320  bbl.  daily  on  Jan.  1,  1956,  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  2,486,700  bbl.  by  Jan.  1,  1957. 
Catalytic  cracking  capacity  in  the  United  States  was 
estimated  at  4  million  barrels  daily  in  1956,  13.2 
percent  more  than  on  Jan.  1,  1956,  and  nearly  1.5 
times  the  2.8  million  bbl.  daily  capacity  in  1953.12 

3.  Catalytic  Reforming.  Catalytic  reforming  has 
continued  to  be  the  key  to  the  octane  race.  Catalytic 
reforming  capacity  was   1,059,000  bbl.   daily  on 
July  1,   1956.   This  represented  11.6  percent  of 
crude  capacity.  By  Jan.  1,  1957,  catalytic  reforming 
capacity  on  stream  was  expected  to  reach  1,276,000 
bbl.  daily,  or  about  five  times  the  1953  capacity  of 
250,000  bbl.  daily.  The  total  was  expected  to  be 
over  1,400,000  bbl.  by  the  end  of  1957  and  near 
1,600,000  bbl.  per  day  by  early  1958.  This  will 
boost  catalytic  reforming  capacity  to  about  16  per- 
cent of  crude  capacity.12 

The  first  U,O.P.  Rexformer  (integrated  Platform- 
ing  with  solvent  extraction)  came  on  stream,  turn- 
ing out  motor  gasoline  with  100-j-  octane,  clear. 
Another  important  1956  commercial  development 
involved  the  isomerization  of  essentially  straight 
chain  pentane  and  hexane  fractions  into  more  highly 
branched  isomers  with  higher  octane  numbers,  an 
example  being  the  U.O.P.  Penex  process.12 

4.  Hydrogen  Treatment.  Hydrogen  treatment  of 
petroleum  products,  which  had  merely  started  in 
1953,  was  applied  to  about  640,000  bbl.  daily  in 
1956.  This  treatment  was  expected  to  expand  to 
775,000  bbl.  daily  during  1957.12 

5.  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas.  A  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  survey  showed  that  liquefied  petroleum  gas 
(Ipg)  sales  during  1955  (propane,  butane  and  their 
mixtures)  reached  6,000  million  gallons,  which  ex- 
ceeded sales  in  1954  by  about  17  percent.  This  was 
the  largest  increase  in  volume  ever  recorded  by  the 
Ipg  industry  in  its  past  34  successive  yearly  sales  in- 
creases. In  mid-1956  output  was  running  about 
550,000  bbl.  daily.  Storage  underground  had  been 
increasing  during  the  summer  at  a  rate  of  about  100 
million  gall,  a  month  reaching  close  to  500  million 
gall.  There  are  estimates  that  sales  this  winter 
(1956-57)  may  exceed  the  1955-56  season  by  as 
much  as  17  percent,12 

6.  Petrochemicals.  In  September  1956,  a  survey 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  indicated  con- 
tinued expansion  in  production  capacity  and  num- 
ber of  companies  participating  in  petrochemical 
development.  In  1956,   197  companies  and  362 
petrochemical  plants  in  the  two  countries  were  in 
operation,  under  construction,  or  being  planned. 
This  showed  10  companies  and  35  plants  more  than 
the  totals  for  the  previous  year.  Of  the  197  com- 
panies, 59  were  petroleum  companies  or  their  sub- 
sidiaries, 86  were  petrochemical  companies,  49  were 
chemical,  and  3  were  joint  ventures  of  petroleum 
and  chemical  companies.12 

Total  investment  in  petrochemical  plants  was 
estimated  at  $4,000  million  in  1956  and  was  ex- 
pected to  exceed  $8,000  million  by  1960.  Production 


of  petrochemicals  was  expected  to  reach  35,000 
million  Ib.  in  1956,  a  value  9.7  percent  greater  than 
in  1955. 

During  1955  petrochemicals  consumed  the  equiv- 
alent of  about  50  million  bbl.  of  crude  oil  or  1.8  per- 
cent of  the  crude  runs  to  stills.  Plastics  and  deter- 
gents were  two  major  fields  for  petrochemicals.  Over 
$1,000  million  was  being  invested  in  new  facilities 
to  make  petrochemicals  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.12 

7.  Lubricants.    Demand   for   lubricants    during 
January  to  May  of  1956  amounted  to  158,000  bbl. 
daily,  5  percent  more  than  during  the  first  five 
months  of  1955.  The  domestic  demand  increased 
6.1  percent,  while  exports  were  1.7  percent  more 
than  in  the  same  period  of  1955.  Lubricant  refin- 
ing capacity  was  expected  to  reach  188,751  bbl. 
per  day  on  Jan.  1,  1957,  an  increase  of  13.6  percent 
over  the  capacity  one  year  earlier.12 

8.  Kerosene,  Jet  Fuel,  Distillate  Fuel  Oils,  and 
Residual  Fuels.  The  1956  demand  for  kerosene  was 
327,000  bbl.  daily,  a  little  under  the  actual  demand 
for  1955,  also  a  little  under  earlier  forecasts.  A 
steadily  growing  volume  of  kerosene  at  refineries 
is  going  into  jet  fuels,  which  are  reported  separately. 
Jet  fuel  domestic  demand  in  the  first  five  months 
of  1956  was  166,000  bbl.  daily,  up  11.9  percent 
from  that  in  1955.  Exports  totaled  17,000  bbl.  as 
compared  with  none  in  the  corresponding  five 
months  of  1955." 

Total  1956  demand  for  distillate  fuel  oils  was 
revised  to  1,771,000  bbl.  daily,  6.7  percent  greater 
than  the  1,660,000  bbl.  daily  average  actual  de- 
mand for  1955.  Overall  1956  demand  for  residual 
fuels  was  around  1,622,000  bbl.  daily,  only  a  frac- 
tion of  a  percent  higher  than  actual  demand  in 


. 

9.  Asphalt.  Highway  construction  plans,  urged 
by  the  Federal  program,  give  the  United  States  oil 
industry  an  opportunity  to  expand  the  demand  for 
petroleum  asphalt  30,000  bbl.  daily  during  1957. 
Some  predict  that  asphalt  demand  for  paving  will 
increase  100  percent  within  four  years  when  plans 
of  the  projected  programs  are  under  way.  Such 
an  increase  would  indicate  a  demand  for  paving 
asphalt  of  360,000  bbl.  daily  or  nearly  100,000  bbl. 
per  day  more  than  present  production  of  all  types 
of  asphalt.  Asphalt  capacity  which  was  379,390 
bbl.  daily  on  Jan.  1,  1956,  was  expected  to  reach 
383,140  bbl.  daily  by  Jan.  1,  1957,  and  further  in- 
crease to  386,340  bbl.  daily  in  early  1957.12 

According  to  the  Asphalt  Institute  the  production 
of  petroleum  asphalt  in  1955  totaled  17  million  tons. 
This  is  equivalent  to  93,500,000  bbl,  or  256,000  bbl. 
daily.  Predictions  on  the  increase  in  1956  over  1955 
ranged  from  5  percent  to  10  percent  with  the  larger 
increase  to  start  in  1957.  Of  the  93,500,000  bbl. 
demand  in  1955,  71  percent  was  for  asphalt  paving, 
21  percent  for  the  roofing  industry,  and  the  re- 
mainder for  a  variety  of  uses.M 

K.  Plastics.4  Polyethylene  still  dominates  the  news 
in  the  plastics  industry.  The  interest  encompasses 
not  only  plastic  manufacturers  but  also  new  indus- 
tries. Where  in  the  past  the  petroleum  industry  was 
willing  to  polymerize  to  high  molecular  weight  com- 
pounds those  derivatives  which  were  easy  to  react, 
such  as  isobutylene  and  styrene,  it  has  now  em- 
barked on  programs  to  convert  more  difficultly 
polymerizable  hydrocarbons  of  low  molecular 
weight,  such  as  ethylene  and  propylene,  to  high 
molecular  weight  plastic  materials.  This  conversion 
has  required  new  knowledge  of  absorption  and  re- 
action kinetics.4 

Considerable  information  has  been  published 
about  the  new  type  of  polyethylene  secured  from 
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different  catalyst  substrates,  the  so-called  heter- 
ogeneous catalyst.  In  addition,  an  entirely  new  con- 
cept, that  of  isotactic  and  syndotactic  derivatives, 
has  entered  polymer  technology.  With  these  new 
catalysts  it  is  possible  to  direct  the  polymerization 
in  substituted  vinyl  in  such  a  manner  as  to  order  the 
position  of  the  entering  side  group.  Where  the 
groupings  are  entirely  on  one  side  of  the  molecule, 
the  product  is  called  isotactic;  where  the  groupings 
alternate— first  on  one  side  of  the  molecule  and  then 
on  the  other— the  material  is  referred  to  as  syndo- 
tactic. Both  of  these  derivatives  are  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  mixed  arrangement  of  the  side 
chains  in  the  conventional  or  atactic  polymer.  This 
heterogeneous  catalysis  technique  has  been  used  on 
propylene  to  yield  a  high-molecular-weight,  high- 
melting-point  isotactic  derivative,  and  has  also  been 
applied  to  yield  an  isotactic  polystyrene.4 

Still  another  development  concerns  polymers  de- 
rived directly  from  formaldehyde.  Several  British 
patents  and  one  U.S.  disclosure  describe  these  struc- 
tures. While  formaldehyde  polymers  are  by  no 
means  new,  one  can,  through  the  polymerization  of 
highly  purified  monomer  with  new  catalysts  at  low 
temperatures,  prepare  formaldehyde  polymers 
which  are  tough,  stiff,  and  translucent.  Because  of 
the  low  cost  of  formaldehyde,  it  is  probable  that 
these  derivatives  will  move  quickly  into  a  dominant 
position  in  the  plastics  world.4 

While  it  has  been  known  that  new  polymers  have 
been  produced  from  substituted  cyclaoxabutane  de- 
rivatives, it  is  only  during  the  last  year  that  the 
commercial  product  of  this  work  has  been  sold. 
These  polymers  are  said  to  possess  excellent 
mechanical  properties  and  a  high  chemical  re- 
sistance to  organic  and  inorganic  reagents.4 

Attention  is  being  directed,  in  both  technical  and 
commercial  literature,  to  extensive  utilization  of  iso- 
cyanate  polymers.  The  major  use  of  the  isocyanates 
has  been  in  foam  structures.  There  are  possibilities 
for  these  foams  in  insulation,  radomes,  toys,  crash 
pads  in  automobiles,  decoration,  mattresses,  and 
television  wires  and  cables.4 

L  Starch.8 1.  Applications  and  Manufacture.  Revo- 
lutionary manufacturing  changes  were  taking  place 
within  the  comstarch  refining  and  converting  in- 
dustry, resulting  in  higher  quality  products,  in- 
creased yields,  more  compact  manufacturing  instal- 
lations, and  reduced  laoor  costs.  The  orthodox 
buhrstone  mills,  cumbersome  silk  sieve  shakers, 
starch  tables  and  costly  filters  were  being  replaced 
by  more  efficient,  steeped  grain  disintegrators,  vi- 
brating metal  sieves,  centrifuges,  and  DorrClone 
hydroseparators.  Superior  sugar  products  were 
being  made  by  continuous  conversion  processes 
and  ion-exchange  refining.  Carbon  adsorbed  en- 
zymes have  been  used  in  an  improved  process  to 
make  dextrose  enzymatically  from  starch.8 

The  discovery  of  levoglucosan  (2.3  percent)  in 
acid  hydrolyzates  of  starch  at  equilibrium  was 
further  proof  that  starch  cannot  be  completely 
hydrolyzed  to  dextrose  by  acid.  Improved  caramel 
color  of  low  reducing  value  has  been  made  from 
a-amylase  converted  starch  syrup.  Commercially 
prepared  starch  derivatives  ( carboxymethyl,  ethyl, 
etc. )  have  been  shown  to  be  the  equal  of  carboxy- 
methyl cellulose  in  soil  removal  and  redeposition 
tests  using  soap  and  two  types  of  synthetic  deter- 
gents in  laundry  testing.  An  improved,  precooked 
laundry  starching  powder,  dispersible  in  cold  water 
has  been  patented.8 

A  novel  use  has  been  shown  for  starch  wherein 
mixtures  of  substances  over  a  very  wide  molecular 
weight  range  may  be  fractionated  by  adsorption 
when  passed  over  a  column  of  starch  granules, 
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swollen  to  different  degrees.  Heat  and  pressure 
molding  studies  on  periodate-oxystarch  indicated 
its  usefulness  in  this  application.  Improved  food 
thickeners  and  stabilizing  adjuncts  were  being  pro- 
duced from  white  milo  (waxy  sorghum)  starch. 
Modified  starches  with  improved  stability  to  freez- 
ing and  thawing  were  developed  for  use  in  the 
frozen  food  industry.3 

2.  Molecular  Structure  and  Size.  Identification  of 
nigerose  among  the  products  of  acid  hydrolysis  of 
amylopectin  confirmed  the  presence  of  a-D-(  l->3)- 
bonds  in  the  branched  component  of  starch  in  addi- 
tion to  the  previously  recognized,  a-D-(l-»4)-  and 
a-D-(l-»6)~bonds.  Anomalies  in  the  structure  of 
the  amylose,  or  linear  fraction  of  starch  (requiring 
Z-enzyme  for  hydrolysis),  have  been  confirmed.  It 
has  been  shown  that  anomalies  in  linear  amylose 
may  be  produced  by  exposure  to  molecular  oxy- 
gen.8 

Acid  hydrolysis  of  glycogen  ("animal  starch") 
gave  hydrolyzates  from  which  isomaltotriose  was 
isolated,  indicating  that  in  the  glycogen  structure, 
branches  may  be  as  close  as  adjacent  glucose  units 
in  the  principal  chain.  Studies  on  the  precipitability 
of  glycogen  with  the  globulin,  concanavalin  A,  and 
the  nonprecipitability  of  amylopectin,  indicated  a 
definite  difference  in  structure  between  these  two 
branched  amylaceous  materials.  Apparently,  the 
long-sought  reason  for  the  wide  discrepancy  be- 
tween molecular  weight  values  for  amylopectin  of 
several  hundred  thousand,  as  obtained  by  osmom- 
etry  and  chemical  means,  and  of  many  millions,  as 
obtained  by  light  scattering,  has  been  found  and 
shown  to  be  the  extremely  wide  molecular  weight 
distribution  in  this  major  component  of  starch.3 

3.  Reactions  and  Derivatives.  An  improved  proc- 
ess for  producing  hydroxyalkyl  starch  ethers  oy  a 
dry  method  has  been  developed.  A  yield  of  99.6 
percent  sorbitol  is  claimed  by  hydrogenating  starch 
with  nikel-on-kieselguhr  and  trace  amounts  of  phos- 
phoric acid  as  catalyst.  Borate  ions  were  found  to 
react  in  a  unique  manner  with  amylosaccharides; 
amylose  and  amylopectin  were  observed  to  have 
characteristic  behaviors  in  alkaline  borate  solution 
and  could  be  separated  by  paper  ionophoresis  tech- 
nique; replacement  of  cellulose  paper  by  paper 
made  from   glass  fibers   gave  definitely  superior 
results. 

Commercial  methods  for  the  production  of  low 
D.S.  (degree  of  substitution)  starch  esters  of 
inorganic  acids,  such  as  starch  phosphates,  and 
starch  sulfates  have  been  patented.  Newer,  amino 
alkyl  starches,  having  cationic  properties,  have 
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been  developed. 

M.  Sulfur.6  Production  and  consumption  of  sulfur 
in  the  United  States  reached  new  highs  in  1956  and 
exports  of  the  yellow  mineral  held  near  the  record 
levels  of  the  past  two  years." 

Preliminary  estimates  indicated  an  output  of 
sulfur  from  all  sources  of  7,750,000  long  tons,  or 
700,000  tons  more  than  in  1955.  Estimated  domestic 
consumption  of  5,900,000  tons  compared  with  5,- 
650,000  tons  in  the  previous  year,  and  exports  of 
approximately  1,575,000  tons  compared  with  1,- 
600,000  tons  in  1955.8 

More  than  four  fifths  of  the  total  production 
came  from  the  salt  dome  deposits  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas.  These  deposits,  which  are  mined  by  the 
Frasch  hot-water  process,  produced  an  estimated 
6,325,000  tons  compared  with  5,750,000  tons  in 
1955.  Of  the  balance  of  the  supply,  500,000  tons 
represented  sulfur  recovered  from  gases,  425,000 
tons  sulfur  contained  in  pyrites,  and  500,000  tons 
sulfur  in  various  forms  from  other  sources.8 

Thirteen  Frasch  process  mines  operated  during 
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the  year.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Company,  the  largest 
producer,  operated  3,  Freeport  Sulphur  Company 
5,  Jefferson  Lake  Sulphur  Company  3,  and  Duval 
Sulphur  and  Potash  Company  and  Standard  Sul- 
phur Company  1  each.8 

During  the  year  1956,  the  development  of  2  new 
mines  was  under  way  and  plans  to  mine  a  new 
deposit  were  announced.  The  new  mines  under 
construction  were  the  Lake  Pelto,  La.,  property  of 
Freeport  and  the  Fannett,  Tex.,  deposit  of  Texas 
Gulf.8 

The  new  deposit,  known  as  Grand  Isle— Block 
18,  is  located  off  Louisiana  in  45  feet  of  water  six 
miles  from  the  nearest  land.  Freeport  was  working 
on  plans  to  install  facilities  there  which  will  mark 
the  first  completely  offshore  sulfur  mining  operation 
ever  undertaken.  Exploratory  drilling  by  Humble 
Oil  and  Refining  Co.  established  the  existence  of 
the  deposit  which  was  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  sulfur  discoveries  of  recent 
years." 

In  spite  of  the  greater  demand  for  sulfur  during 
the  year,  little  change  occurred  in  the  use  pattern 
by  industries.  About  80  percent  of  the  mineral 
consumed  was  converted  into  sulfuric  acid  and  the 
remainder  used  in  elemental  form  or  in  other  chem- 
ical compounds.* 

Fertilisers  accounted  for  about  33  percent  of 
the  total  consumption;  chemicals,  18.5  percent; 
titanium  and  other  pigments,  7.5  percent;  pulp,  7.5 
percent;  iron  and  steel,  7  percent;  ground  and  re- 
fined sulphur  uses,  5  percent;  carbon  bisulphide, 
4.5  percent;  rayon  and  film,  4.5  percent;  petroleum, 
3  percent;  and  other  chemicals  and  miscellaneous 
uses,  9.5  percent.6 

N.  Vitamins  (See  THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR 
BOOK,  EVENTS  OF  1955,  p.  91,  for  the  formula  of 
Boa).10  It  now  seems  reasonably  certain  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  structure  of  vitamin  Bis  have  been  estab- 
lished. The  structure  first  proposed  for  vitamin  Bia 
contained  only  5  double  bonds  in  the  macrocyclic 
system  and  no  explanation  for  the  unusually  great 
stability  of  the  molecule  was  apparent.  However, 
additional  X-ray  studies  of  vitamin  Bia  and  related 
products  have  shown  that  6  double  bonds  must  be 
present  in  this  ring  system  and  can,  therefore,  form 
a  resonating  system  by  intervention  of  the  cobalt. 
The  bonds  expected  to  be  involved  in  this  resonat- 
ing system  were  all  found  to  be  shorter  than  normal 
single  bond  distances,  and  there  is  spectroscopic 
as  well  as  X-ray  evidence  to  support  this  concept. 
This  new  knowledge  does  much  to  explain  the  un- 
usual chemical  behavior  of  vitamin  Bus  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  contrast  between  its  reactions  and  those 
of  the  porphyrins.10 

From  several  carbpxylic  acids  resulting  from,  mild 
acid  hydrolysis  of  vitamin  Bis  a  number  of  substi- 
tuted amides  have  been  prepared.  Reaction  of  the 
acids  with  ethyl  chloroformate  in  the  presence  of 
triethylamine  gave  mixed  anhydrides  which  then 
reacted  with  the  desired  amines.  Several  of  these 
amides  showed  anti-Bia  activity  in  microbiological 
systems.10 

A  number  of  investigations  of  analogs  of  vitamin 
Bia  containing  nucleotide  bases  in  place  of  the 
5,6-dimethylbenzimidazole  of  Boa  have  been  re- 
ported. The  nucleotide  base  of  Factor  III  has  been 
established  as  5-hydroxybenzimidazole  (rather  than 
6),  and  this  appears  to  be  the  only  difference  from 
vitamin  Bis.  Several  derivatives  of  Factor  III  have 
been  made  by  reaction  of  various  reagents  with  the 
hydroxyl  group  without  other  changes  in  the  mole- 
cule.10 

In  May  1956,  an  international  conference  on  Bia 
and  the  Intrinsic  Factor  was  held  in  Hamburg.  The 
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recommendations  of  a  committee  for  the  nomencla- 
ture of  compounds  related  to  Bis  is  to  be  published 
in  the  near  future.10 

O.  Contributors:  1.  Barbara  K.  Campbell,  Mead 
Johnson  and  Company,  Evansville,  Ind.  2.  Edward 
L.  Haenisch,  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
3.  Ralph  W.  Kerr,  Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  Argo, 
111.  4.  E.  L.  Kropa,  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  505 
King  St.,  Columbus  1,  Ohio.  5.  Harry  F.  Lewis,  The 
Institute  of  Paper  Chemistry,  Appleton,  Wis.  6. 
Peter  Lowry,  Freeport  Sulphur  Co.,  122  East  42nd 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  7.  Herman  Mark,  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  8.  Harlan  W. 
Nelson,  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  505  Kins  St., 
Columbus  1,  Ohio.  9.  Abbott  A.  Putnam,  ibid.  10. 
F.  M.  Robinson,  Merck  and  Co.,  Rahway,  NJ.  11. 
George  F.  Sachsel,  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  505 
King  St.,  Columbus  1,  Ohio.  12.  R.  E.  Schaad,  Uni- 
versal Oil  Products  Co.,  310  South  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  4,  111.  13.  J.  M.  Sharpley,  421  Avon  Road, 
Memphis  17,  Tenn.  14.  Harry  Sobotka,  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital,  New  York  29,  N.Y.  15.  Harry  W.  von 
Loesecke,  B.A.I.C.,  U.S.D.A.,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
16.  Charles  F.  White,  Dept.  of  Chemistry,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md.  17.  Jay  A. 
Buxton,  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  505  King  St., 
Columbus  1,  Ohio.  -ED.  F.  DEGEBJNG 

CHESS.  The  team  of  the  U.S.S.R.  defeated  teams 
from  11  other  nations  to  win  the  Hamilton-Russell 
trophy  for  the  third  time  in  September  1956.  The 
tournament  was  held  in  Moscow,  U.S.S.R.  In  the 
ninth  round,  Vassily  Smyslov  drew  after  17  moves 
of  a  Ruy  Lopez;  Paul  Keres  and  Mark  Taimanov 
also  drew.  This  put  the  Russian  won-and-lost 
record  at  30-13,  beyond  the  reach  of  competitors 
with  one  round  left  to  be  played.  In  the  deciding 
match  with  Rumania,  the  Russian  team  won  2%- 
1#;  the  final  Russian  total  was  31-13. 

In  April,  Smyslov  won  the  world  championship 
challengers"  tournament  in  Amsterdam,  the  Nether- 
lands. Smyslov  didn't  clinch  victory  until  the  final 
round  of  play.  Then  his  countrymen,  Ewfim  Geller 
and  Keres,  failed  to  win  their  matches,  giving  the 
victory  to  Smyslov.  His  final  record  of  11%  won 
6#  lost  comprised  6  wins,  11  draws,  and  only  one 
loss-to  Russian  Boris  Spassky.  Winning  the  10-man 
tournament  gave  Smyslov  the  right  to  meet  the 
world  champion,  Mikhail  Botvinnik,  in  1957.  In 
1953  Smyslov  held  Botvinnik  to  a  draw,  an  almost 
unprecedented  feat  against  the  long-time  holder 
of  the  title. 

In  the  international  students*  chess  tournament 
held  at  Uppsala,  Sweden,  in  April  1956,  the  Russian 
team  checkmated  all  their  competition  before  the 
final  round  and  finished  well  ahead  of  the  second 
place  Hungarian  team.  In  international  competition, 
indeed,  the  Russians  had  only  one  slight  setback. 
That  came  in  the  annual  international  masters 
tournament  in  Hastings,  Eng.,  in  January  1956. 
There  Victor  Korchnoi  was  forced  to  settle  for  a 
tie  with  Iceland's  Fridrik  Olafsson.  Both  had  7-2 
records.  In  the  final  round  Korchnoi,  on  the  black 
side  of  a  Sicilian  defense,  drew  with  England's 
J.A.  Fuller  in  54  moves.  Inaccuracy  in  handling 
the  ending  with  two  rooks  on  each  side  cost  Korch- 
noi the  undisputed  championship. 

Arthur  B.  Bisguier,  New  York,  won  the  United 
States  national  open  championship,  played  in  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  in  July.  Bisguier,  who  also  won 
the  United  States  title,  had  a  score  of  9&-2K,  equaled 
by  James  T.  Sherman;  under  the  median  tie-break- 
ing system,  the  title  went  to  Bisguier.  John  Hudson, 
26-year-old  Air  Force  navigator  from  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  won  the  United  States  amateur  title  after  a 
point-scoring  system  had  to  be  invoked  to  break  a 
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triple  tie  between  Hudson,  Harry  Lyman,  and  John 
Norman  Cotter.  All  three  stood  at  4&-%. 

In  the  final  round  of  the  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald 
trophy  tournament  in  January  1956  in  New  York, 
N.Y.,  Bosguier  and  Larry  Evans  tied  with  6-4 
each.  Veteran  chess  player  Samuel  Reshevsky  won 
the  third  Rosenwald  trophy  tournament  in  October 
1956  in  New  York,  with  a  9-2  score.  Bisguier  was 
second.  The  United  States  junior  champion  was 
Bobby  Fischer  of  Brooklyn  and  Edmar  Mednis  won 
the  biennial  intercollegiate  championship  tourna- 
ment by  adjudication.  Anthony  Saidy  was  tied  with 
him  as  play  ended. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  matches  of  the  year 
was  the  six-game  meeting  of  Reshevsky  and  18-year- 
old  William  Lombardy,  one  of  two  American 
youths  (the  other  is  Mednis)  considered  to  have  a 
real  chance  to  become  a  world  master.  Going  into 
the  sixth  game,  neither  Lombardy  nor  Reshevsky 
had  been  able  to  win  a  match,  but  Lombardy  s 
youthful  exuberance  caused  him  to  make  some 
minor  errors  in  a  Nimzowitsch  defense.  The  more 
experienced  player  capitalized  on  them  to  win  his 
first  game  and  the  match— which  had  been  arranged 
as  a  tune-up  for  Reshevsky's  24  game  series  with 
David  Bronstein,  the  Soviet  grandmaster  late  in  the 
year.  —RICHARD  SCHICKEL, 

CHILE.  A  republic  of  25  provinces  extending  about 
2,800  miles  along  the  west  coast  of  South  Ainerica. 
Area:  286,000  square  miles.  Population  ( 1954  est. ) : 
6,447,000.  Principal  cities  (June  1952  pop.) :  Santi- 
ago (capital),  1,506,889;  Valparaiso,  222,238;  Con- 
cepcion,  133,573;  Vina  del  Mar.  88,196;  Talca,  63,- 
602;  Antofagasta,  62,844.  Both  the  culture  and  the 
language  of  Chile  are  basically  Spanish  in  origin. 

Education  and  Religion.  Compulsory  education  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  and  15  is  free  and  secular.  In 
1953  there  were  819,403  pupils  enroled  in  6,851 
pre-schools  and  primary  schools.  In  1952  there  were 
86,652  students  enroled  in  332  secondary  schools. 
In  1949  there  were  66,772  students  in  208  technical 
schools.  There  are  5  universities.  Although  the 
Church  was  disestablished  in  1925,  over  95  percent 
of  the  population  is  Roman  Catholic.  Other  de- 
nominations are  permitted  freedom  of  worship. 

Production.  Abundant  deposits  of  minerals  are 
worked  profitably,  Gold,  silver,  copper,  cobalt,  zinc, 
coal,  nitrate,  molybdenum,  tungsten,  and  man- 
ganese are  produced.  In  1955  production  figures 
were  (in  metric  tons):  refined  copper,  391,246; 
coal,  2,304,000;  iron  ore,  1,524,000;  crude  petro- 
leum, 336,000.  Main  crops  are  fruit,  wheat,  maize, 
barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  and  lentils.  Extensive 
forests  of  pine  and  eucalyptus  grow  in  the  central 
and  southern  zones. 

Foreign  Trade.  Imports  for  1955  were  valued  at 
1,827  million  gold  pesos;  exports  at  2,305  million 
gold  pesos.  (One  gold  peso  in  December  1955 
equaled  about  U.S.$0.0033;  see  Finance,  below.) 
Principal  imports  were  industrial  machinery,  chem- 
ical products,  vehicles,  and  raw  cotton.  The  main 
export  items  were  metallic  and  non-metallic  min- 
erals. Trade  with  the  United  States  accounted  for 
about  42  percent  of  Chilean  imports  in  1954-55. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  The  maritime 
strength  of  Chile  in  1955  included  122  merchant 
vessels  with  a  combined  tonnage  of  213,317.  Rail- 
way trackage  amounts  to  6,100  miles,  of  which  849 
are  operated  by  British  companies.  There  are  9 
commercial  airlines  operating  in  and  out  of  Chile, 
3  large  broadcasting  stations,  1,147  post  offices, 
25,555  km  of  telegraph  lines  and  145,139  tele- 
phones in  use. 

Finance.  The  budget  projected  for  1956  called 
for  expenditures  of  153,500  million  pesos  and  ex- 
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pected  revenues  of  131,600  million  pesos.  The 
cost-of-living  index  was  394  in  December  1955 
(1953  as  100).  The  multiple  exchange  rate  was 
reformed  on  Apr.  16.  1956;  in  November  1956,  the 
trade  rate  was  U.S. $0.00 18  per  peso  and  the  free 
rate  U.S.$0.0017  per  peso. 

Government.  The  Chilean  constitution  provides, 
since  1925,  for  the  election  of  a  president,  by  direct 
popular  vote.  The  president  is  elected  for  a  term 
of  6  years  and  is  not  immediately  eligible  for  re- 
election. Within  the  National  Congress  the  Senate 
consists  of  45  members  and  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties of  147.  The  President's  Cabinet  consists  of  12 
Ministers  of  State.  Women  received  the  vote  in 
1948  and  universal  suffrage  is  extended  to  all  literate 
adults.  President:  Gen.  Carlos  Ibanez,  elected  Sept. 
4,  1952. 

Events,  1956.  Inflation  continues  to  be  Chile's  fore- 
most national  problem,  but  this  year  may  have 
marked  the  turning  point.  After  years  of  increas- 
ingly unfavorable  exchange  rates,  which  reached  a 
peak  of  840  pesos  to  the  U.S.  dollar  in  1955,  the 
national  currency  tended  to  stabilize  somewhat  in 
1956. 

Free  Foreign  Exchange  Restored.  For  a  number  of 
years,  Chilean  foreign  exchange  controls  maintained 
as  many  as  6  separate  rates  of  exchange  for  the 
Chilean  peso.  At  the  beginning  of  1956  these  rates 
varied  between  the  official  quotation  of  200  pesos  to 
the  dollar  to  the  free  market  rate  of  over  500  to  one. 
In  March  a  total  of  $75  million  was  obtained  from 
the  United  States  government,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  private  United  States  banks. 
This  money  was  used  to  create  a  monetary  stabiliza- 
tion fund.  After  establishment  of  the  fund,  Presi- 
dent Carlos  Ibanez,  on  April  20,  ended  25  years  of 
official  control  of  foreign  exchange  operations  by 
signing  a  decree  which  returned  Chile  to  a  free 
exchange  system.  Late  in  the  year,  the  peso  ap- 
peared stable  at  493  to  the  dollar.  There  was  no 
appreciable  increase  in  living  costs  following  the 
President's  decree. 

Strikes.  Among  the  major  consequences  of  con- 
tinued inflation  was  the  continuance  of  demands  by 
labor  for  increased  wages.  Several  strikes  of  nation- 
wide importance  occurred  during  1956.  Most  sig- 
nificant of  these,  a  strike  of  16,000  copper  workers, 
was  already  two  weeks  old  at  the  outset  of  this  year 
and  had  completely  stopped  production  at  the 
nation's  three  largest  mines.  This  paralyzing  strike 
was  partially  settled  after  the  third  week  of  arbitra- 
tion when  workers  and  employers  of  the  Anaconda 
Company  at  Chuquicamata  and  Potrerillos  agreed 
to  a  contract  which  gave  employees  concessions  in 
the  form  of  bonuses  and  other  economic  gains. 
Chuquicamata  and  Potrerillos  produce  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  Chile's  copper. 

Two  days  after  the  Anaconda  workers  returned 
to  their  jobs,  strikers  at  El  Teniente  agreed  to  re- 
sume work  while  still  discussing  wage  increases 
with  their  employers,  the  Braden  Copper  Company. 
Early  the  following  week,  President  Ibanez  placed 
the  nation  under  a  state  of  siege  in  an  effort  to  com- 
bat a  threatened  general  strike  planned  by  leaders 
of  one  of  Chile's  largest  labor  unions.  This  strike, 
which  had  no  apparent  connection  with  the  previous 
one,  failed  to  develop  according  to  expectations. 
Called  as  a  protest  against  Federal  legislation  aimed 
at  curbing  inflation  oy  freezing  wages  and  prices, 
the  strike  was  supported  by  only  a  handful  of 
workers.  After  two  days  union  leaders  admitted 
failure  and  declared  the  strike  ended. 

Antarctic  Claims.  Differences  between  Great  Britain 
and  Chile  over  their  conflicting  claims  in  the  Ant- 
arctic arose  again  this  year  when  Britain  established 
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two  new  bases  in  the  disputed  area.  Chilean  pro- 
tests were  rejected  by  Britain  with  a  statement 
by  Under  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  Richard 
Speaight,  who  declared  that  Chile's  refusal  to  sub- 
mit the  dispute  to  arbitration  in  1955  left  Chile  in 
no  position  to  protest.  President  Ibanez  reportedly 
is  willing  to  submit  the  matter  to  mediation  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  but  Britain  seems 
to  feel  that  this  body  might  be  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  the  Latin  American  nations. 

Meanwhile,  the  Chilean  government  announced 
completion  of  a  new  8,000-foot  airport  near  Punta 
Arenas  on  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  Some  air  experts 
feel  that  with  successful  control  of  its  Antarctic 
claims,  Chile  might  someday  begin  operation  of 
commercial  airlines  across  tie  South  Pole.  In  a 
reaffirmation  of  Antarctic  claims,  President  Ibanez, 
on  July  17,  placed  the  Chilean  Antarctic  under 
administrative  control  of  the  governor  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Magallanes. 

Copper  Industry.  Although  hampered  somewhat  by 
the  January  strikes,  copper  production  continued 
to  rise  in  1956.  In  addition  to  increased  production, 
Chilean  income  from  copper  rose  noticeably  follow- 
ing the  February  rise  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  the 
United  States  market.  This  increase  brought  copper 
prices  to  a  near  record  level  of  46  cents  on  the 
American  market.  Continued  scarcity  of  copper  on 
the  world  market  presents  the  possibility  of  even 
higher  prices  in  the  near  future.  Some  producers 
feel,  however,  that  there  is  danger  in  allowing 
prices  to  increase  further  for  fear  of  pricing  the 
metal  out  of  the  market.  Such  apprehension  seems 
to  be  given  a  degree  of  validity  by  increasing  com- 
petition from  aluminum  and  other  metals. 

Navigation  Act.  After  weeks  of  congressional  con- 
troversy and  opposition  from  the  United  States 
and  European  maritime  powers,  President  Ibanez 
reluctantly  signed  an  act  requiring  that  all  Chilean 
coastal  shipping  and  50  percent  of  its  international 
trade  be  carried  in  Chilean  vessels.  The  President's 
hesitancy  to  legalize  the  bill  was  based  on  the 
belief  that  the  law  would  be  unenforceable  since 
Chile  lacks  the  maritime  services  necessary  to 
handle  this  quantity  of  shipping.  Foreign  shipping 
companies  became  increasingly  concerned  over 
the  new  law  after  rumors  began  to  circulate  that 
Chile  was  considering  the  purchase  of  a  number  of 
ships  from  England.  —MIGUEL  JORRIN 

CHINA  (Mainland).  The  Central  People's  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  recognized 
by  neither  the  United  States  nor  the  United  Nations, 
rules  mainland  China,  and  claims  title  to  the  islands 
governed  by  the  Republic  of  China  in  Formosa 
(Taiwan).  It  also  claims  the  Portuguese  territory 
of  Macao. 

The  following  remarks  cover  only  mainland 
China.  Since  the  Communist  regime  exercises  strict 
control  over  information,  many  of  the  statistics 
quoted  should  be  considered  at  best  estimates  rather 
than  hard  facts. 

Area  and  Population.  In  1954  Peiping  officials  an- 
nounced that  the  mainland  population  was  582.9 
million.  The  Communist  regime  estimates  the  rate 
of  natural  increase,  predicted  on  the  assumed  im- 
provement of  living  conditions,  at  1.6  percent. 

Excluding  Formosa,  the  area  over  which  com- 
munist China  lays  claim  measures  over  3,700,000 
square  miles.  The  country  is  divided  into  Provinces. 
The  two  areas  of  Tibet  and  Inner  Mongolia  are 
autonomous  in  name  only,  and  are  subordinated  in 
fact  to  Peiping. 

The  major  cities  are  Shanghai,  Peiping,  Tientsin 
and  Mukden,  each  with  more  than  2  million  popula- 
tion. Cities  with  over  1  million  inhabitants  are 
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Canton,  Chungking,  Harbin,  Wuhan  and  Nanking. 

Education  and  Religion.  Education  is  an  instrument 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  China.  Lu  Ting-yi  of  the 
Central  Committee,  said  in  1956  that  "literature  and 
arts  and  scientific  work  have  ...  to  be  used  as  a 
weapon  in  the  class  struggle."  Another  handicap 
to  education  has  been  that,  in  some  areas,  at  least, 
Party  cadres  ordered  students  to  work  on  com- 
munal projects  such  as  plowing  and  well-driUing. 
( Overseas  Chinese  Affairs,  Nov.  2, 1956 ) . 

In  1955,  the  regime  said  there  were  60  million 
elementary  students  and  289,000  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  The  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review 
(Aug.  16,  1956)  reports  there  were  361,000  appli- 
cants for  college  entrance  examinations  and  65,800 
applicants  for  entrance  to  teachers  colleges.  Authori- 
ties also  have  begun  construction  of  the  first  uni- 
versity in  Inner  Mongolia,  designed  for  3,000 
students. 

Efforts  continue  to  simplify  the  written  language. 
Some  areas  are  experimenting  with  a  system  of 
romanization  developed  in  1942  at  Yale  University. 
The  government  is  also  experimenting  with  Cyrillic 
script  for  the  Mongolian  language. 

Chinese  communism  treats  religion  as  supersti- 
tion. Lu  Ting-yi  in  May  1956  made  it  clear  that 
priests  could  propagate  religion  only  in  temples  and 
churches  while  atheists  could  try  to  destroy  religion 
outside  church  doors.  The  chief  religions  are  Con- 
fucianism, Taoism,  Buddhism,  Islamism;  and  there 
used  to  be  about  3  million  Catholics  and  1  million 
Protestants. 

Production.  Agriculture.  Peasants  form  the  great 
majority  of  China's  population  and  they  produce 
the  bulk  of  the  national  wealth.  In  1945  they  tilled 
205  million  acres  of  land,  according  to  a  U.S.  Senate 
report  of  June  1956.  The  Peiping  regime  has  made 
considerable  effort  to  expand  the  arable  acreage  and 
claimed  that,  in  the  3  years  1953-55,  government- 
sponsored  projects  had  reclaimed  5  million  addi- 
tional acres.  The  regime  hoped  to  bring  another  3 
million  acres  into  cultivation  in  1956. 

To  intensify  existing  cultivation,  the  mainland 
Communists  rely  largely  on  Agricultural  Production 
Cooperatives  (APCs).  Peiping  declared,  perhaps 
optimistically,  that  in  May  1956,  the  membership 
in  the  APCs  totaled  110  million  farm  families,  or 
91.2  percent  of  all  peasant  households.  The  devotion 
of  these  members  to  the  APCs  is  highly  question- 
able. It  has  been  reported  that  many  farmers  joined 
under  pressure  and  that  mass  resignations  took  place 
in  several  areas  following  disillusionment  resulting 
either  from  coercion  by  Communist  cadres,  or  from 
forced  sales  by  the  APCs  to  government  buyers  at 
unfair,  fixed  prices.  Some  farmers  reportedly 
slaughtered  their  stock  rather  than  turn  it  over  to 
cooperative  units. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  sound  estimate  of  agricultural 
production  in  mainland  China,  G.  W.  Hemy  con- 
ducted considerable  research  and  published  the  ac- 
companying statistics  in  the  Far  Eastern  Economic 
Review  (July 26, 1956). 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 
(In  1,000  metric  tons) 

„„                        Crop  1958  19f>4 

Wheat 22,600  28,500 

JJice. 68,000  69,300 

Other  grams 

barley,  oats  etc 49,700  48,200 

Edible  oilseeds 12,000  11,500 

Other  Food  Crops 

Peas,  beans  etc 11,600  12,000 

Sugarcane 7,100  8,700 

Sugar  beets 478  947 

Lint  cotton 1,305  1,050 

Cured  tobacco 220  240 
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industry.  Mainland  China's  determination  to  in- 
dustrialize under  forced  pressure  is  expressed  in  its 
Five- Year  Plan.  The  Plan  was  made  possible  when, 
after  long  negotiations  not  entirely  satisfactory  to 
the  Chinese,  a  Sino-Soviet  mutual  assistance  pro- 
gram was  agreed  upon  in  September  1953.  The 
project  called  for  Soviet  credits  of  $300  million  for 
the  initial  period,  followed  by  an  additional  $130 
million  for  the  term  1955-59.  The  major  part  of 
Soviet  deliveries  in  support  of  the  Five-Year  Plan 
would,  however,  be  repaid  by  Chinese  exports. 

The  agreements  with  Russia  provided  technicians 
and  supplies  for  the  construction,  modernization  or 
expansion  of  141  industrial  enterprises.  In  1954,  the 
Soviet  Union  expanded  the  program  to  include  a 
further  15  enterprises  and  to  increase  the  help  for 
the  original  141  projects. 

The  objective  of  Mao's  regime  was  expanded  in 

1955  to  include  about  600  industrial  projects.  In 

1956  sights  were  raised  to  a  target  of  800  projects 
of  which  500  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
Five-Year  Plan. 

In  addition  to  state-operated  construction  and 
expansion  jobs  which  deal  largely  with  heavy  in- 
dustry requiring  great  capital  investment  and  the 
importation  of  machinery  and  technicians,  Peiping 
has  attempted  to  socialize,  or  draw  into  the  state 
structure,  private  industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments which  the  regime  places  at  4,600,000  in 
number  (F.  E.  Economic  Review,  May  3, 1956).  This 
extends  even  to  rural  shops  and  peddlers  who  are 
ordered  to  merge  with  state  institutions,  participate 
cooperatives,  or  act  as  commission  agents  or 


mutual  aid  teams,  all  working  with  or  for  the  gov- 
ernment. It  is  obvious  that  enterprise  of  any  sort 
is  stifled  under  such  a  system  ana  that  every  busi- 
nessman is  subjected  to  political  as  well  as  economic 
pressure  since  his  means  of  livelihood  is  controlled 
by  Communist  cadres. 

The  cadres  appear,  however,  to  have  been  so 
inept  and  public  resistance  so  great  that  the  regime 
has  had  to  relax  the  disciplines,  asking  businessmen 
to  participate  more  as  partners  and  less  as  tools. 

Although  admitting  that  mainland  industrial  and 
commercial  production  has  experienced  severe  diffi- 
culties, the  Communist  official  newspaper,  People's 
Daily,  reported  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  the  gross 
industrial  output  for  1956  was  55,800  million  yuan 
(less  than  $24,000  million). 

During  the  first  9  months  of  1956,  according  to 
the  Peiping  Statistical  Bureau,  89  new  factories  and 
mines  started  production. 

Under  the  spur  of  the  Five-Year  Plan,  mainland 
industrial  production  was  estimated  in  1955  to  have 
been:  pig  iron,  3.62  million  tons;  steel,  2.85  million 
tons;  coal,  93.17  million  tons;  power,  12,100  mil- 
lion kwh;  ammonium  sulphate,  320,000  tons. 

Targets  for  1956  production  were  higher  but,  it  is 
emphasized  again,  the  urgency  of  attaining  quotas 
and  norms  established  by  an  authoritarian  govern- 
ment may  result  in  statistical  inaccuracy.  Toward 
the  end  of  1956,  Peiping  admitted  that  revisions 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the  Second  Five-Year 
Plan,  and  later  announced  that  several  top  planners 
had  been  dismissed. 

Forced  labor  is  a  definite  factor  in  Communist 
Chinese  production.  The  government  uses  this 
technique  under  "Reform  Through  Labor"  regula- 
tions. Article  Two  of  the  regulations  defines  this 
labor  as  a  "tool  of  the  People's  Democratic  Dictator- 
ship .  .  .  for  the  punishment  and  reform  of  all 
counter-revolutionary  criminals  and  other  crim- 
inals." 

Peiping  sources  declare  that  the  nonagricultural 
labor  force  added  up  to  over  31  million  persons  in 
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1953,  but  elsewhere  reported  that  trade  tinion 
membership  was  a  mere  11  million  at  that  time, 
and  that  only  4,830,000  workers  were  covered  by 
labor  insurance  regulations. 

Foreign  Trade.  Mainland  China  in  1954  counted  its 
foreign  trade  to  be  worth  $2,920  million  and  said  it 
was  hoping  to  raise  this  figure  to  $3,650  million  by 
the  end  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  in  1957  (F.  E. 
Economic  Review,  Aug.  2,  1956).  Of  the  1954 
trade,  $2,280  million  was  with  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
only  $640  million  with  the  Free  World. 

Red  Chinese  trade  with  the  West  dropped  sharply 
after  the  UN  General  Assembly,  on  May  18,  1951, 
voted  an  embargo  on  arms,  oil,  and  strategic  mate- 
rials to  the  Peiping  regime  which  had  entered  the 
Korean  conflict.  After  the  truce  of  1953,  and  after 
the  restoration  of  Japan's  sovereignty,  Japan  re- 
laxed somewhat  her  total  embargo;  but  free  nations 
of  the  West  which  had  trade  controls  against  the 
Communist  bloc  have  generally  maintained  the 
controls  with  minor  modifications.  In  February 
1956,  Peiping  sent  a  note  to  the  UN  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  asking  for  an 
expanded  China  trade  with  the  West. 

Under  a  Sino-Soviet  trade  protocol  signed  in  De- 
cember 1955,  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  ship  in- 
dustrial machinery  and  tools  to  China  in  return  for 
mineral  ores,  cement,  tin,  mercury,  antimony,  and 
agricultural  products. 

Peiping's  largest  Free  World  trade  partner  is 
Hongkong  while  other  important  relations  are 
maintained  with  Ceylon,  Japan,  the  countries  of 
southern  Asia,  and  Egypt. 

Major  exports,  by  tonnage,  are  coal,  soybeans, 
foodstuffs,  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  mineral  ores,  and 
textiles,  while  imports  include  capital  goods,  weap- 
ons, machine  tools  and  the  requisites  for  industrial- 
ization (Union  Research  Institute,  Hongkong). 

Transportation.  Any  estimate  of  Communist  Chi- 
nese transportation  facilities  is  based  perforce  on 
Peiping  statistics  which  are  contradictory  and 
vague.  By  comparing  various  sources,  however,  it 
can  be  concluded  that  mainland  China  has  ap- 
proximately the  following  equipment.  Roughly  26,- 
600  kilometers  of  railway  track  was  in  use  in  1955, 
and  the  regime  hoped  to  complete  another  1,985 
kilometers  in  1956.  Peiping  claimed  that  206  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  freight  were  carried  in  1955. 
About  150,000  kilometers  of  roadways  were  alleg- 
edly open  to  traffic  by  the  end  of  1955  but  less  than 
halt  of  these  were  suitable  for  all-weather  use.  It 
was  hoped  that  another  4,611  kilometers  would  be 
completed  in  1956. 

Chinese  sources  estimated  that  100,000  kilometers 
of  inland  shipping  lanes  were  open  in  1955.  Two 
years  earlier,  they  had  estimated  the  freight  on  these 
waters  at  a  little  more  than  8  million  tons.  Mainland 
China  also  figured  that,  in  1952,  she  operated  614,- 
000  gross  tons  of  coastwise  and  ocean  transport. 
The  aim  is  to  raise  this  fleet  to  725,000  tons  by 
the  end  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  in  1957. 

The  transportation  network  is  far  short  of  the 
needs  of  a  country  trying  to  industrialize.  There 
were  reports  in  1956  that  industrial  production 
schedules  and  construction  projects  were  being  de- 
layed by  transportation  tie-ups  of  staggering  propor- 
tions. Several  rail  centers  were  heavily  overloaded 
with  accumulating  stocks  of  freight  which  could  not 
be  moved  fast  enough  on  single-track  lines  with 
aging  rolling  stock  which  had  been  improperly 
serviced.  New  railway  construction,  therefore,  has 
a  high  priority  and  the  government  is  making  a 
major  effort  to  expand  the  service,  often  using 
forced  labor  to  do  so. 

Air  service  also  is  being  expanded.  Lines  now 
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run  to  Tibet,  Burma,  Siberia,  and  Central  Asia, 
while  domestic  service  links  the  major  cities. 

Communications.  Mainland  Chinese  are  supposedly 
guaranteed  freedom  of  speech,  press,  of  procession 
and  demonstration  under  the  Constitution  adopted 
on  Sept.  20,  1954.  But  the  law  also  provides^that 
the  state  must  provide  the  "material  facilities"  for 
these  means  of  expression,  and  the  state  will  not 
provide  the  facilities  for  anyone  who  does  not  be- 
lieve in  socialism  or  who  does  not  support  the 
regime.  In  effect,  therefore,  there  is  no  freedom  of 
communication. 

One  of  the  5  bureaus  of  the  Communist  Party 
Central  Committee  is  the  Department  of  Propaganda 
and  it  controls  all  media  of  mass  communication— 
radio,  movies,  newspapers,  books,  etc.  The  Peoples 
Daily  in  Peiping  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Politburo, 
and  file  'New  China  News  Agency,  is  the  official  news 
agency;  all  other  publications  or  communications 
media  take  their  line  from  the  Party  organs.  The 
Peiping  regime  is  expanding  radio,  telephone  and 
postal  services,  all  of  which  are  still  badly  under- 
developed. For  example,  Peiping  believes  that  they 
may  be  able  to  complete  a  telephone  network 
reaching  every  county  in  China  within  the  next  7 
years. 

Finance.  During  1956,  Minister  of  Finance  Li 
Hsien-nien  stated  that  total  state  revenue  in  the 
previous  year  was  30,358  million  yuan  of  which 
a  little  over  3,000  million  yuan  was  surplus  carried 
over  from  the  previous  year.  State  expenditures  in 
1955,  he  said,  were  29,347  million  yuan.  The  1956 
budget  estimated  revenue  at  30,742.8  million  yuan 
and  the  regime  expected  to  spend  all  of  it.  Peiping 
expects  to  allot  52  percent  of  its  budget  for  eco- 
nomic construction,  said  Li.  National  defense  will 
account  for  20  percent  of  the  budget,  Li  remarked, 
but  neutral  observers  have  stated  that  much  of  the 
military  expenditure  is  buried  under  other  budget 
headings. 

The  Communist  regime^claimed  that  the  public 
subscribed  619.6  million  "new"  yuan  to  the  eco- 
nomic bond  drive.  Other  sources  report  that  many 
of  the  purchases  were  made  under  coercion. 

The  state-operated  People's  Bank  of  China  said 
that  bank  deposits  stood  at  1,670  million  yuan,  but 
again,  independent  reports  indicate  coercion  was 
partly  responsible  for  the  size  of  the  savings. 

The  per  capita  income  in  China  was  estimated 
to  be  $88.  The  rate  of  exchange  is  set  at  2.343  new 
yuan  to  the  American  dollar.  (Union  Research  In- 
stitute, Hongkong.) 

Government.  The  National  People's  Congress, 
nominally  the  highest  organ  of  state  power,  was 
elected  for  a  4-year  term  and  met  for  the  first  time 
in  1954.  The  1,210  deputies  unanimously  elected 
Mao  Tse-tung  Chairman  of  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic.  (He  also  heads  the  National  Defense 
Council  and  the  Communist  Party. )  Chu  Teh  was 
named  Deputy  Chairman  and  Chou  En-lai  became 
head  of  the  new  State  Council  ( cabinet )  as  Premier, 
keeping  his  post  as  Foreign  Minister.  Secretary 
General  of  the  Communist  Party  Liu  Shao-chi  was 
named  chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Congress.  The  combination  of  posts,  plus  his  per- 
sonal prestige  as  a  Communist  theorist,  made  Liu 
the  second  strongest  man  on  the  mainland,  during 
1956  at  least. 

The  State  Council  executes  government  policy 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  Congress.  The  Council  is  composed  of  the 
National  Chairman,  Mao  Tse-tung;  the  Deputy 
Chairman,  Chu  Teh;  the  Standing  Committee 
Chairman,  Liu  Shao-chi;  the  Premier  Chou  En-lai, 
arid  "any  others  concerned."  With  the  addition  of 
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Deputy  Premier  Chen  Yun,  this  group  would  be 
identical  with  the  secretariat  of  the  Communist 
Party  Politburo.  It  is  this  interlocking  directorate 
which  controls  China's  policies  and  actions. 

Defense.  The  Red  Chinese  army  has,  in  the  last 
2  or  3  years,  tailored  its  mass  army  into  105  stream- 
lined, improved  combat  divisions.  It  includes  ar- 
mored groups,  paratroops,  heavy  weapons  divisions 
and  commando  units.  Total  manpower  is  set  at 
about  2.5  million.  The  air  force  numbers  about 
2,500  planes  of  which  half  are  jets.  More  jet 
bombers  are  allegedly  being  imported  from  Russia 
(Ansel  Talbert,  New  York  Herafo  Tribune). 

Events,  1956.  In  January,  Peiping  reported  that 
Yellow  River  floods  were  causing  serious  damage. 
Egypt  and  Communist  China  announced  a  trade 
agreement.  Mao  Tse-tung  told  the  State  Council 
that  the  socialist  revolution  should  be  completed 
in  3  years.  Chou  En-lai  told  an  Egyptian  newspaper 
of  Chinese  support  for  Cairo's  position  in  the  Pal- 
estine dispute. 

In  February,  Chu  Teh  visited  Warsaw  and  Mos- 
cow. American  officials  said  that  the  United  States 
would  not  significantly  alter  the  trade  embargo  on 
Red  China. 

In  April,  civil  disturbances  broke  out  in  Western 
Szechuan  Province  and  planes  bombed  the  town 
of  Litang,  allegedly  killing  thousands  of  people. 

In  May,  reports  reaching  Nepal  indicated  that 
part  of  eastern  Tibet  was  in  revolt  against  the 
Chinese  government.  Egypt  officially  recognized 
the  Communist  Chinese  government.  Peiping 
opened  air  service  to  Lhasa,  Tibet. 

June  saw  the  opening  of  the  National  People's 
Congress  in  Peiping.  The  729th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Genghis  Khan  was  observed  in  elaborate 
ceremonies  at  Ezen  Horoo,  Inner  Mongolia. 

On  July  13,  Peiping  announced  that  the  first 
trucks  ever  manufactured  in  China  were  being 
road-tested.  The  Kirin  River  flooded  400,000  acres 
of  farms  in  Manchuria. 

In  August,  the  Communists  eased  a  7-year  ban 
on  American  journalists,  approving  visas  for  15- 
men.  The  State  Department  subsequently  requested, 
the  reporters  not  to  enter  Red  China.  Typhoon 
Wanda  killed  over  2,000  people  and  devastated 
wide  areas  in  Central  China.  A  U.S.  Navy  patrol 
plane  was  downed  off  the  China  coast  with  the  loss: 
of  16  lives.  Peiping  refused  to  pay  damages. 

On  Sept.  15,  the  Eighth  Chinese  Communist 
Party  Congress  convened  for  the  first  meeting  since1 
1945.  President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  arrived  for  a. 
visit. 

October  1  was  celebrated  as  the  seventh  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  People's  Republic.. 
In  a  joint  statement,  the  Chinese  and  Nepalese 
Premiers  called  for  continuation  of  friendly  rela- 
tions; China  will  give  Nepal  60  million  rupees  im 
annual  aid.  Former  Premier  U  Nu  of  Burma  went  to 
Peiping  to  get  a  settlement  of  old  border  disputes: 
which  recently  had  flared  up  again. 

In  November,  Peiping  announced  support  for 
the  Hungarian  government  of  oppression.  The 
United  Nations  postponed  a  decision  on  seating  the 
Peiping  regime  in  the  UN. 

In  December,  2  American  servicemen  who  had! 
elected  to  stay  with  their  Communist  captors  during; 
the  Korean  war,  changed  their  minds  and  were 
permitted  to  return  to  the  United  States.  Choui 
En-lai  visited  Premier  Nehru  in  India  before  the 
latter's  trip  to  the  United  States,  then  visited  Burma,, 
but  did  not  finally  settle  the  Sino-Burmese  border 
differences.  Three  American  journalists  who  entered! 
Red  China  were  to  have  their  passports  voided  b^ 
the  State  Department.  —DONALD  M*  DAVXES- 
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CHOU  En-!ai.  Born  in  Huaian,  Kiangsu  Province, 
China,  in  1898  and  educated  at  Nankai  High  School, 
Tientsin,  he  is  both  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister 
of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Youth  Group  at 
Paris  in  1922,  and  taught  at  the  Whampoa  Military 
Academy  under  Chiang  Kai-shek  from  1924  to 
1926.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Central  Committee  since  1926,  was  with 
the  Red  Army  on  the  "Long  March"  of  1934-35, 
and  has  held  his  present  offices  since  the  Republic 
was  established  in  1949.  See  CHINA. 
CHRISTIAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  This 
church,  under  its  former  name  of  the  Colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  had  its  beginning 
at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  December  1870.  It  was  voted 
at  the  General  Conference  of  May  1954  to  change 
the  name  of  the  church;  the  new  name  became 
effective  Jan.  3, 1956.  Membership:  450,000.  Secre- 
tary, A.  N.  Willis,  671  Alston  Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
CHRISTIAN  REFORMED  CHURCH.  A  group  of  Dutch 
Calvinists  who  dissented  from  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America  in  1857.  A  total  membership  of  204,621 
(1955)  is  served  by  481  churches  and  386  pastors. 
There  were  6,871  baptisms  in  1955.  Thirty-four  mis- 
sionaries care  for  missions  in  Japan,  Korea,  Nigeria, 
and  among  Navaho  and  Zuni  Indians.  The  denomi- 
nation maintains  one  seminary  and  one  college  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  numerous  elementary  and 
high  schools  which  are  parent-controlled  through 
parental  school  societies.  Stated  Clerk,  Dr.  R.  J. 
Danhof,  3041  Burton  St.,  SE,  Grand  Rapids  7,  Mich. 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE.  More  than  $250,000  was  ex- 
pended during  the  year  by  the  Mother  Church, 
The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  those  in  the 
armed  forces  interested  in  Christian  Science.  An 
increasing  number  of  major  medical  and  other  in- 
surance agreements  recognized  Christian  Science 
care,  it  was  reported. 

A  marked  increase  in  sales  of  the  Christian 
Science  textbook,  Science  and  Health  with  Key  to 
the  Scriptures  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  discoverer 
and  founder  of  Christian  Science,  was  reported 
during  the  year.  Television  programs  in  the  series 
How  Christian  Science  Heals  were  carried  by  more 
than  200  stations.  In  addition,  over  800  radio 
stations  carried  the  series  which  featured  accounts 
of  spiritual  healing  told  by  those  who  actually 
experienced  them.  Progress  in  the  activities  of  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  denomination's  in- 
ternational daily  newspaper,  was  also  reported. 
CHRISTMAS  ISLAND  (Indian  Ocean).  A  heavily  for- 
ested island  222  miles  south  of  Java.  Area:  62  square 
miles.  Population  (1954  est.):  1,929.  The  island  is 
noted  for  its  phosphate  of  lime  production  ( 350,960 
tons  exported  in  1954 ) .  Finance  ( 1954 ) :  revenue 
£24,185,000;  expenditure  £29,041,111.  Currency 
in  circulation  is  the  Malayan  dollar,  linked  to  the 
pound  sterling  and  equal  to  U.S. $0.3266  since 
1952.  Annexed  to  Britain  in  1888,  the  island  was 
incorporated  with  the  Singapore  Settlement  in  1900 
and  is  administered  as  part  of  that  colony. 
CHRISTMAS  ISLAND  (Pacific  Ocean).  Located  about 
160  miles  southeast  of  Fanning  Island,  Christmas 
Island,  one  of  the  Line  Islands  in  the  Gilbert  and 
Ellice  Islands  Colony,  is  the  largest  atoll  in  the 
Pacific  (land  area:  222  square  miles).  In  1953  the 
population  was  199,  including  4  Europeans.  Dis- 
covered by  Cook  in  1777  and  annexed  by  Britain 
in  1888,  the  island  has  been  worked  as  a  copra 
plantation.  Anj  airfield  is,  being  built  om  the  island 
in  preparation5  for  British  nuclear  tests>  irr  1957. 
CHROMItTW.  World  Production.  According'  to  figures 
l  by  the.  Runejau,.  <af  Mines*,  production  of 
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chromite,  the  only  commercial  ore  of  chromium, 
increased  from  3,400,000  metric  tons  in  1954  to 
3,500,000  tons  in  1955.  The  following  major  pro- 
ducers furnished  92  percent  of  the  1955  total: 
Turkey,  644,331  metric  tons;  U.S.S.R.,  600,000 
(est);  Philippines,  598,117;  Union  of  South  Africa, 
541,924;  Southern  Rhodesia,  407,510;  Albania, 
146,000  (est.);  United  States,  139,003;  Yugoslavia, 
126,207. 

United  States.  The  domestic  production  of  chro- 
mite is  small  and  the  ore  is  mainly  of  low  quality; 
hence  the  United  States  depends  largely  upon  im- 
ports to  supply  its  needs.  Stimulated  by  government 
purchases,  domestic  production  rose  from  58,817 
short  tons  in  1953  to  163,365  tons  in  1954,  and 
declined  somewhat  in  1955  to  153,225  tons.  For  the 
first  10  months  of  1956,  it  totaled  137,055  tons. 
Imports  rose  from  471,037  tons  in  1954,  to  1,827,- 
960  tons  in  1955,  and  were  1,808,777  tons  in  the 
first  10  months  of  1956.  The  Philippines,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  Turkey,  and  Rhodesia  supplied  91 
percent  of  the  chromite  imported  in  the  United 
States  in  1955.  Consumption  in  1954  was  913,973 
tons  but  rose  to  1,583,983  tons  in  1955  and  to  1,- 
492,996  tons  in  the  first  10  months  of  1956. 

—FLORENCE  E.  HARRIS 

CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST.  More  than  1,000  church 
buildings  of  the  churches  of  Christ  were  under 
construction  or  being  enlarged  in  1956.  However, 
since  Churches  of  Christ  are  undenominational  in 
nature  and  strictly  congregational  in  government, 
exact  figures  on  growth  are  not  available.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  500  new  churches  were  started  in  1956, 
making  a  total  of  15,500  with  approximately  1,650,- 
000  members  in  the  United  States.  Contributions 
continued  to  increase  and  are  estimated  at  more 
than  $47,000,000  for  evangelistic,  benevolent,  and 
missionary  causes.  Sunday  Bible  school  attendance 
continued  to  grow  with  thousands  of  churches 
having  teacher-training  courses,  many  of  them  for 
the  first  time.  Bible  encampments  multiplied. 

Increased  emphasis  on  missions  was  demon- 
strated by  the  annual  European  lectureship  in 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  which  was  attended  by  work- 
ers from  13  nations.  It  was  reported  there  that  more 
than  100  new  churches  have  been  established  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  since  1946.  About  130 
workers  are  being  supported  in  50  nations  by 
churches  in  America.  A  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  Italy  upheld  missionaries  of  the  church  in  every 
point  and  was  hailed  by  Protestant  leaders  as  a 
great  victory  for  religious  liberty  in  Italy. 

The  Ministers  Monthly,  a  new  magazine  for 
preachers  and  elders  was  begun  by  Gospel  Advocate 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.  A  new  daily  devotional  guide, 
Power  for  Today,  was  begun  by  20th  Century 
Christian  in  Nashville. 

CHURCHILL,  Sir  Winston  Leonard  Spencer.  Former 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  bora  at  Blenheim 
palace,  Oxon,  Eng.,  Nov.  30,  1874,  and  educated  at 
Harrow  and  Sandhurst.  A  former  soldier  and  jour- 
nalist, he  went  to  Parliament  in  1900  as  Conserva- 
tive member  from  Oldham.  In  1911  he  became  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  forced  to  resign  this  post  in 
1915,  he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. In  1917  he  became  Minister  of  Munitions; 
in  1918,  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  for  Air;  in 
1921,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies;  in  1924, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  again  became 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1939. 

After  Chamberlain's  resignation  in  May  1940, 
Churchill  became  Prime  Minister.  Turning  his  be- 
sieged country  into  a  military  base  for  Allied  Forces, 
he  led  Great  Britain  to  victory  in  World  War  II. 
When  the  Labour  Party  won  the  1945  general  ek% 
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tion,  Churchill  became  leader  of  the  opposition,  but 
in  1951  the  Conservative  Party  was  victorious  and 
Churchill  again  became  Prime  Minister.  He  was 
made  Knight  of  the  Garter  by  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
on  Apr.  24,  1953.  He  resigned  as  Prime  Minister  on 
Apr.  5,  1955. 

Noted  as  an  amateur  water-colorist,  Sir  Winston 
is  also  the  author  of  many  books,  including  the 
History  of  the  Second  World  War  and  A  History  of 
the  English-Speaking  Peoples,  the  first  two  volumes 
of  which  were  published  in  the  United  States  in  the 
fall  of  1956  (volumes  III  and  IV  scheduled  for 
publication  early  in  1957).  On  Dec.  10,  1953,  he 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature  and  on 
May  10,  1956,  the  Charlemagne  Prize  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  European  unity. 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  Between  the  first  half  of  the 
year  1956  and  the  second,  changes  in  international 
affairs  have  been  of  profound  import  for  the  Church, 
both  on  moral  grounds  and  because  of  their  influ- 
ence on  the  whole  background  of  its  life  and  its 
missionary  work.  The  first  half  saw  the  "summit 
conference/*  the  friendly  visit  of  the  Russian 
rulers  to  England,  and,  in  the  sphere  of  inter- 
Church  relations,  the  visit  of  an  important  Church 
delegation  led  by  Rev.  Michael  Ramsey,  Archbishop 
of  York,  to  confer  with  the  leaders  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  in  Moscow,  a  visit  which  did 
much  to  further  mutual  good  will  and  understand- 
ing. Inter-Church  relations  at  home  were  similarly 
furthered  during  the  year  by  renewed  conversa- 
tions between  representatives  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  by  initial 
conversations  with  representatives  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  England. 

In  the  sphere  of  doctrine,  liturgy,  and  Church 
law,  much  further  progress  was  made  with  the 
revision  of  the  Canon  Law  by  the  Convocations  of 
Canterbury  and  York  in  consultation  with  the  House 
of  Laity  of  the  Church  Assembly.  The  Church  As- 
sembly (whose  legislation,  when  approved  by  tibe 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Crown,  has  the  full 
force  of  law)  passed  measures  clarifying  with  some 
alterations  the  position  of  the  laity  in  Church  gov- 
ernment, and  received  a  report  proposing  reform 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  A  Commission  has  been 
appointed  to  prepare  legislation  in  general  accord- 
ance with  this  report. 

The  year  was  one  of  exceptional  importance  in 
Central  Church  publishing.  Documents  issued  by 
the  Church  Information  Board  included:  The 
National  Church  and  the  Social  Order,  and  Thomas 
Cranmer,  1489-1556.  The  Church  of  England 
Moral  Welfare  Council  welcomed  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Marriage  and  Divorce  and 
helped  guide  public  thinking  upon  it,  partly  through 
a  study-outline  entitled  Marriage,  Divorce  and  the 
Royal  Commission.  It  published  its  important  evi- 
dence given  to  a  government  committee  on  certain 
social  questions,  under  the  title  Sexual  Offenders 
and  Social  Punishment. 

Of  outstanding  importance  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion and  of  evangelism  was  a  successful  educational 
campaign  entitled  "Operation  Firm  Faith"  initiated 
by  the  Church  Assembly  Children's  Council.  The 
main  emphasis  was  on  the  responsibility  for  chil- 
dren of  the  normal  family  and  of  the  Church  family. 
Parents  and  children  were  encouraged  to  attend 
Church  together. 

CHURCH  OF  GOD  (Non-Pentecostal),  Anderson,  Ind., 
originated  about  1880  and  stresses  Christian  unity. 
This  church  is  also  referred  to  as  the  Reformation 
Movement.  On  Jan.  1,  1957,  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  it  had  2,242  churches,  3,570  ministers, 
130,231  members,  and  224,271  students  attending 
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Sunday  schools.  There  were  95  missionaries.  Value 
of  church  property,  $55,232,058. 
CHURCH  OF  GOD  (Pentecostal).  Founded  in  1886 
in  Tennessee,  it  had  as  of  June  30,  1956,  2,939 
churches  with  147,929  members  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  an  additional  1,699  churches  with 
140,808  members  in  foreign  lands,  and  5,743  min- 
isters. There  were  197,573  Sunday  school  pupils 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  All  church-owned 
property  was  valued  at  $47,466,123.  Executive 
Offices:  922-1080  Montgomery  Ave.,  Cleveland, 
Tenn. 

CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  OF  LATTER  DAY  SAINTS. 
The  largest  body  of  Mormons,  its  members  believe 
in  the  same  organization  that  existed  in  the  primitive 
church,  namely,  apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teach- 
ers, etc.;  they  believe  also  in  the  gift  of  tongues, 
prophecy,  continuous  revelation,  visions,  and  heal- 
ing. The  church  maintains  10  temples  devoted  to 
sacred  ordinances.  Besides  the  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, Provo,  Utah,  and  Ricks  College  at  Rexburg, 
Idaho,  the  church  has  36  collegiate  institutes  and 
316  part-time  and  120  full-time  school  seminaries. 
Church  membership:  1,416,731,  presided  over  by 
the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church.  Headquarters: 
47  East  South  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.  The  General  Assembly  was 
presided  over  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  R.F.V.  Scott,  D.D., 
St.  Columba's,  Pont  Street,  London.  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  was  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Walter  Elliot,  C.H.,  M.P.  The  membership 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  reported  for  1955 
was  1,304,543,  showing  an  increase  of  15,446 
over  the  total  for  the  previous  year. 
CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  ADMINISTRATION  (CAA).  This 
body,  under  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
encourages  and  fosters  the  development  of  civil 
aeronautics  and  air  commerce;  encourages  the 
establishment  of  civil  airways,  landing  areas,  and 
other  air  navigation  aids  and  facilities;  designates 
Federal  airways;  and  acquires,  establishes,  operates, 
and  maintains  air  navigation  facilities  along  such 
civil  airways  and  at  landing  areas. 

In  addition,  it  makes  provision  for  the  control  and 
protection  of  air  traffic  moving  in  air  commerce; 
undertakes  or  supervises  technical  development 
work  in  the  field  of  aeronautics;  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  aeronautical  facilities;  and  maintains 
and  operates  the  Washington  National  Airport.  The 
Administrator  also  enforces  the  civil  air  regulations, 
excepting  the  functions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  (q.v.). 

Estimated  revenue  passenger-miles  flown  by 
domestic  scheduled  carriers  during  1956  increased 
13  percent  over  1955,  from  19,819  million  to  22,356 
million;  in  the  same  period  those  flown  by  interna- 
tional scheduled  carriers  increased  15  percent,  from 
4,419  million  to  an  estimated  5,099  million. 

CAA  control  towers  handled  an  estimated  21,- 
721,000  landings  and  takeoffs,  a  12  percent  increase 
over  1955.  Pilots*  position  reports  to  CAA  traffic 
control  facilities  showed  a  23  percent  increase  over 
1955,  to  an  estimated  total  of  25,326,000. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  ever-expanding  air 
traffic,  CAA  submitted  to  Congress  a  5-year  Fed- 
eral Airway  Plan,  calling  for  expenditure  of  $246 
million  on  new  facilities.  The  Congress  voted  $75 
million  for  the  purpose,  including  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  begin  the  program  at  an  acceler- 
ated rate,  leading  toward  possible  completion  in  3 
years. 

In  November,  the  agency  announced  the  purchase 
of  23  long-range  radars  at  a  cost  of  $9  million. 
Deliveries  will  begin  in  mid-1957.  The  heart  of 
the  Federal  Airway  Plan,  the  new  radars  will  help 
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CAA  controllers  to  handle  a  fourfold  increase  in 
United  States  air  traffic  with  minimum  delay  and 
maximum  safety  by  scanning  the  skies  for  all  aircraft 
up  to  200  miles  away. 

Late  in  September,  CAA  officials  participated  in 
flight  demonstrations  of  the  Boeing  707  jet  transport 
scheduled  for  airline  operations  early  in  1959  and 
now  undergoing  CAA  type  certification.  This  was 
the  first  of  similar  programs  with  other  jet  aircraft 
now  being  developed  to  see  how  the  planes  will  fit 
into  the  CAA's  traffic  control  and  navigation  sys- 
tems and  how  they  will  operate  at  U.S.  airports. 

A  CAA  Jet  Age  Planning  Group  was  established 
by  the  Administrator  early  in  tie  year  to  work 
with  industry  and  government.  The  Group  devel- 
oped a  list  of  100  problems  of  the  jet  age  and  the 
first  quarterly  progress  report  on  the  status  of  action 
on  each  of  these  problems  was  published  during 
the  year. 

Allocations  of  Federal  aid  to  communities  for 
airport  improvement  under  the  Federal  Aid  Airport 
Program  were  the  largest  in  history  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1956.  A  205-airport  program 
involving  $19,364,078  in  Federal  funds  was  an- 
nounced Aug.  10,  1955,  followed  by  allocations  of 
$38,932,065  for  319  airports  on  Feb.  9,  1956,  and 
a  fiscal  1957  program  of  $51,863,177  for  368  com- 
munities announced  on  June  12,  1956.  Federal 
funds  are  matched  by  local  sponsors. 

The  CAA  Technical  Development  Center  in  In- 
dianapolis established  a  branch  in  the  Boston  area 
to  work  with  military  research  facilities  there  on 
possible  integration  of  air  defense  and  civil  air 
traffic  control  systems.  There  was  an  estimated  in- 
crease in  civil  aircraft  production  of  49  percent, 
from  4,820  aircraft  in  1955  to  an  estimated  7,200 
in  1956.  During  1956,  the  CAA  operated  11  inter- 
national field  offices  in  as  many  countries  and  25 
special  aviation  missions  to  24  countries. 
CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD.  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  which  is  composed  of  5  members  appointed 
by  the  President  anoV  confirmed  by  the  Congress,  is 
the  independent  judicial  and  regulatory  agency  of 
United  States  civil  aviation.  The  Board  exercises 
its  powers  independently,  and  its  decisions  are  final 
and  not  subject  to  review  by  any  executive  depart- 
ment or  agency  with  the  exception  of  the  President, 
whose  approval  is  required  in  Board  decisions  on 
international  air  routes.  In  general,  the  Board  per- 
forms three  major  functions:  (1)  regulation  of  the 
economic  aspects  of  domestic  and  international 
United  States  air  carrier  operations;  ( 2 )  promulga- 
tion of  safety  standards  and  United  States  Civil 
Air  Regulations;  (3)  investigation  and  analysis  of 
civil  aircraft  accidents. 

The  Board  has  in  its  route  activities  the  past  year 
made  substantial  progress  toward  its  primary  goals 
of  economically  sound  routes,  subsidy-free  opera- 
tions, and  adequate  service  to  the  public.  Since 
July  1,  1955,  the  Board  decided  15  proceedings 
changing  the  operating  authority  of  every  domestic 
trunkline  carrier,  adoting  more  than  21,000  new 
route  miles  and  numerous  new  or  additional  links 
between  communities.  The  route  grants  have  estab- 
lished better  competitive  balance  among  the  trunk- 
line  carriers,  and  will  make  possible  the  decrease 
or  elimination  of  subsidy  to  the  few  carriers  requir- 
ing subsidy. 

The  Board  began  a  series  of  "area  cases"  involv- 
ing applications  lor  new  service  filed  by  local  service 
carriers  and  cities  in  the  various  areas.  A  compre- 
hensive review  of  local  airline  needs  throughout  the 
country  will  be  accomplished  at  the  completion  of 
these  area  reviews.  Five  proceedings  are  now  in 
progress,  and  three  more  are  contemplated. 
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An  investigation  was  instituted  by  the  Board  into 
the  overall  passenger  fare  level  of  the  domestic 
trunkline  carriers.  The  purposes  are:  ( 1 )  in  general 
to  develop  appropriate  and  well  defined  standards 
of  earnings  required  by  the  12  domestic  trunkline 
carriers  for  proper  development  consistent  with  the 
public  interest;  and  (2)  on  the  basis  of  such  stand- 
ards to  require  or  permit  such  overall  decreases  or 
increases  in  domestic  fares  as  circumstances  may 
warrant.  The  Board's  decision,  to  be  reached  after 
full  hearings  will,  of  course,  be  guided  by  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  which  en- 
visages earnings  adequate  to  assure  a  sound  na- 
tional air  transportation  system  offering  maximum 
and  safe  service  to  the  public  at  just  and  eco- 
nomical fares. 

By  the  close  of  fiscal  1956  only  one  domestic 
trankline  carrier  required  subsidy  for  trunkline 
services.  It  is  expected  that  in  1957  even  this  car- 
rier will  become  self-sufficient  as  the  result  of  route 
improvements  authorized  by  the  Board.  Domesti- 
cafly,  only  the  13  local  service  carriers  and  the  three 
helicopter  carriers  are  expected  to  need  subsidy. 
Only  three  of  the  seven  United  States  carriers  pro- 
viding services  abroad  require  subsidy;  and  their 
subsidy  has  declined  from  more  than  $30  million  in 
1951  to  about  $7  million  in  1956.  The  decline  in 
total  subsidy,  from  about  $70  million  in  1951  to 
an  estimated  $44,590,000  in  1956,  has  been  due  in 
general  to  continuing  improvement  in  operations, 
and  a  vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to 
improve  carrier  route  systems  and  to  maintain  a 
current  docket  in  subsidy-rate  cases. 

In  November  1956,  tie  Board  members  and  top 
staff  officials  began  a  series  of  discussions  on  the 
safety,  economic  and  operational  development  of 
large  turbine-powered  passenger  transport  aircraft 
with  each  of  the  5  United  States  manufacturers  now 
designing  or  building  such  aircraft.  The  Board  is 
vitally  interested  in  surveying  the  current  develop- 
ment of  this  new  equipment  in  order  to  assist  itself 
in  preparing  new  jet  safety  and  economic  regula- 
tions as  required  of  the  Board  under  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act. 

Accident  fatality  rates  of  United  States  air  car- 
riers, surveyed  over  the  10  years  since  World  War 
II,  showed  a  drop  of  almost  75  percent  while  pas- 
senger miles  flown  nearly  quadrupled.  The  rate  was 
0.6  passenger  fatalities  per  100  million  passenger- 
miles  in  calendar  year  1955,  and  shows  every  indi- 
cation of  being  less  than  1.0  again  for  1956,  for  the 
fifth  straight  year. 

CIVIL  DEFENSE,  U.S.  Increased  awareness  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people  of  the  dangers  of  the  nuclear 
age  and  the  need  for  taking  steps  to  survive  these 
dangers  made  1956  a  year  of  progress  for  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Administration  (established  in 
January  1951  by  Public  Law  920,  81st  Congress). 
This  public  awakening  to  the  importance  of  civil 
defense  and  the  realization  that  America  was  still 
far  short  of  a  civil  defense  system  strong  enough  to 
meet  the  threat  of  nuclear  warfare  resulted  in  wide- 
spread demands  for  modernization  of  the  civil  de- 
fense law,  which  was  written  before  the  advent  of 
the  hydrogen  bomb  and  the  threat  of  the  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile. 

Concept.  The  basic  concept  of  civil  defense  re- 
mained unchanged,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
foreseeable  future  to  indicate  that  the  concept 
Would  be  altered.  The  concept,  as  it  has  been  since 
first  recognition  of  the  radioactive  fallout  danger, 
calls  for  a  balanced  program  of  evacuation  and 
shelter.  FCDA  resognizes  that  neither,  in  itself, 
could  be  accepted  as  a  complete  solution,  but  that 
the  proper  combination  of  shelter,  evacuation,  and 
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welfare  offers  the  best  hope  for  saving  lives  in  event 
of  thermonuclear  attack. 

Survival  Studies.  FCDA  pushed  ahead  in  efforts  to 
determine  the  balance  of  evacuation  and  shelter 
which  seemed  likely  to  save  the  greatest  number  of 
lives  in  individual  localities.  This  was  the  purpose 
of  Survival  Plan  Studies  started  under  Congressional 
authorization  in  1955.  Studies  are  now  under  way 
in  areas  which  include  70  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  nation.  An  interim  phase  was  introduced  in 
the  studies,  late  in  1956,  calling  for  immediate  de- 
velopment of  operational  survival  plans. 

Shelter.  Recognition  of  increased  danger  of  radio- 
active fallout  resulting  from  development  of  larger 
weapons  and  the  future  threat  of  the  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  gave  new  urgency  to  research 
and  planning  in  the  field  of  protective  shelter.  Fur- 
ther studies  were  inaugurated  into  the  costs  and  fea- 
sibility of  government-financed  shelter  programs. 

Holifield  Committee.  The  Military  Operations  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  headed  by  Representative  Chet  Holi- 
field of  California,  after  6  months  of  staff  studies 
and  extensive  public  hearings  recommended  that 
legislation  be  drafted  to  vest  the  basic  responsibility 
for  civil  defense  in  the  Federal  government,  with 
the  States  and  local  units  of  government  having  an 
important  supporting  role.  The  committee  also 
called  for  increased  emphasis  on  a  national  shelter 
program  and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  De- 
partment of  Civil  Defense  with  cabinet  rank. 

Accomplishments.  During  the  6  years  under  the 
present  Federal  statute,  civil  defense  has  acquired  a 
varying  operational  capability  at  local,  State  and 
Federal  levels;  it  has  developed  a  communications 
system  that  reaches  every  part  of  America;  an  attack 
warning  system  has  been  installed'  appreciable 
amounts  of  emergency  supplies  and  engineering 
equipment  have  been  stockpiled;  local  organiza- 
tions have  obtained  equipment  for  rescue  services 
and  are  now  obtaining  radiological  defense  instru- 
ments and  other  equipment  necessary  for  training 
and  education. 

Public  Acceptance.  There  were  indications  of  en- 
couraging progress  in  the  six-year  education  pro- 
gram to  create  public  defense  awareness.  A  survey 
by  the  University  of  Michigan  indicated  that  62 
percent  of  the  people  would  be  willing  to  spend  2 
to  3  hours  a  week  on  civil  defense  training  over  a 
period  of  6  months.  A  separate  Gallup  study  re- 
ported that  64  percent  of  the  people  were  willing  to 
be  drafted  for  such  training.  Even  with  considerable 
discounting  in  the  evaluation  of  the  polls,  FCDA 
officials  felt  that  these  figures  indicated  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  public  is  willing  to  react 
when  told  the  truth  about  the  threat  of  attack. 

Training.  Civil  defense  organizations  at  all  levels 
were  urged  by  FCDA  to  take  advantage  of  the  pub- 
lic awareness  by  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  their 
organizations  and  by  setting  up  training  programs 
for  volunteers.  A  set  of  training  guides  and  equip- 
ment was  made  available  on  a  matching-fund  basis, 
with  the  Federal  government  paying  half  the  cost. 
FCDA  training  courses  were  intensified  at  the  na- 
tional headquarters  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and  at 
the  FCDA  Rescue  School  at  Ohiey,  Md.  Work  was 
started  on  the  establishment  of  a  civil  defense  grad- 
uate college  at  Battle  Creek.  This  college,  for  ad- 
vanced studies  in  civil  defense  activities,  was  sched- 
uled to  open  in  1957. 

Operation  Redwing.  The  nuclear  weapons  tests  in 
the  South  Pacific  during  May  were  the  first  of  three 
major  events  which  attracted  national  attention  to 
civil  defense  and  the  dangers  of  nuclear  warfare.  A 
staff  of  FCDA  official?  smc]  technicians,  an<l  15 
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newsmen,  present  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's "Operation  Redwing,"  witnessed  the  first 
American  drop  of  an  H-bomb  from  an  airplane. 
The  airborne  H-bomb  test  enabled  scientists  to  in- 
crease their  knowledge  of  the  radiation  and  radio- 
active fallout  problems  resulting  from  nuclear 
explosions. 

Operation  Alert.  The  most  successful  of  this  annual 
training  exercise  was  held  July  20-26,  with  key 
officials  of  32  government  agencies  and  bureaus 
moving  from  Washington  to  secret  relocation  sites 
and  carrying  on  their  activities  just  as  if  the  simu- 
lated nuclear  attack  on  70  cities  had  been  real.  The 
exercise  was  coordinated  with  a  similar  drill  by 
Canada's  civil  defense.  Public  participation  was 
more  widespread  than  ever  before  with  hundreds 
of  communities  staging  extensive  Operation  Alert 
activities,  including  evacuations,  mass  feeding  drills 
and  simulated  remedial  actions.  Operation  Alert, 
with  total  simulated  casualties  of  more  than  20  mil- 
lion, highlighted  a  need  for  improving  communi- 
cations and  radiological  monitoring  and  for  develop- 
ment of  a  national  shelter  program. 

A  new  feature  of  Operation  Alert,  1956,  was  the 
first  nationwide  daytime  blackout  of  commercial 
radio  and  TV  broadcasting  for  a  15-minute  test  of 
the  Conelrad  emergency  broadcasting  system.  Un- 
der the  Conelrad  plan,  the  only  broadcasting  during 
an  emergency  would  be  on  the  common  frequencies 
of  640  and  1240  kc,  under  a  pattern  that  would 
prevent  hostile  planes  from  using  radio  beams  to 
reach  their  targets. 

Civil  Defense  Week.  The  first  National  Civil  De- 
fense Week  was  proclaimed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower for  September  9-15  to  honor  civil  defense 
workers  and  stimulate  interest  in  the  civil  defense 
program.  The  President  made  a  personal  appear- 
ance with  a  plea  for  civil  defense  support  which 
was  broadcast  on  most  of  the  nation's  radio  and  TV 
stations  and  shown  in  motion-picture  theaters 
throughout  the  country.  More  than  1,000  communi- 
ties participated  with  local  observances  of  the 
week,  while  newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  TV 
helped  carry  the  civil  defense  message  into  virtually 
every  home.  Mr.  Civil  Defense,  a  cartoon  character 
created  by  Al  Capp,  was  adopted  as  a  civil  defense 
trademark  and  was  widely  used  in  Civil  Defense 
Week  promotional  materials. 

Rural  Program.  The  rural  areas  of  the  nation  were 
given  special  emphasis  during  civil  defense  week  as 
a  part  of  a  program  inaugurated  earlier  in  the  year 
to  spread  civil  defense  to  the  parts  of  the  nation 
which  would  serve  as  support  and  reception  areas 
in  event  of  nuclear  attack  on  the  cities.  A  Rural 
Advisory  Council  was  formed  to  utilize  the  advice 
of  national  farm  organizations.  Rural  areas  were 
urged  to  organize  for  civil  defense  and  to  help  edu- 
cate non-urban  residents  to  the  dangers  of  radio- 
active fallout,  and  the  problems  to  be  faced  if 
metropolitan  areas  were  evacuated, 

Radiological  Defense.  In  another  national  program, 
President  Eisenhower  instructed  FCDA  to  develop 
a  national  radiological  defense  plan  to  meet  the 
threat  of  fallout  from  nuclear  weapons.  As  the  first 
step,  FCDA  issued  its  largest  research  contract 
( $591,600 )  for  research  leading  toward  such  a  plan. 
Other  activities  in  this  field  included  the  expansion 
of  Weather  Bureau  fallout  pattern  predictions,  and 
negotiations  with  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
developing  a  program  of  aerial  monitoring  of  radio- 
activity. 

Natural  Disasters.  Local  civil  defense  organizations 
won  plaudits  for  their  efforts  in  dealing  with  a  va- 
riety of  natural  disasters  and  were  credited  with 
saving  urjgcmnted  lives.  Increased  emphasis  on  the 
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civil  defense  responsibility  in  natural  disasters  re- 
sulted in  strengthening  of  civil  defense  groups  in 
many  communities.  — VAL  PETERSON 

CIVIL  SERVICE,  United  States.  Principal  new  devel- 
opments in  tie  Federal  civil  service  during  1956 
included  executive  pay  raises,  retirement  liberaliza- 
tions, and  further  extension  of  the  merit  system. 
During  the  year  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
reported  accomplishments  of  two  major  employee 
benefit  programs— group  life  insurance  and  incen- 
tive awards— begun  in  the  fiscal  year  1955,  and  of 
the  Federal-Service  Entrance  Examination,  inaugu- 
rated late  in  1955  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  long-term 
career-development  program. 

On  Sept.  30,  1956,  there  were  2,403,077  civilian 
employees  working  for  the  Federal  government. 
They  were  located  as  follows:  207,491  outside,  and 
2,195,586  within,  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States,  including  230,339  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  metropolitan  area.  Eighty-six  percent  of 
all  employees,  and  91  percent  of  those  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  were  under  the  merit  system. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  some  of  the  ma- 
jor characteristics  or  Federal  civilian  employment 
in  the  government  as  of  June  30,  1956. 
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Item  Number  Percent 

Total 2,398,470  100.0  < 

Fulltime 2,276,116  94.9" 

Part  time  and  intermittent 122,354  5.1 

Type  of  service 

Competitive  civil  service 2,042,007  85.1 

Excepted  service*   356,463  14.9 

Distribution  by  agency 

Department  of  Defense 1,179,836  49.2 

Post  Office  Department 508,587  21.2 

Veterans  Administration 176,653  7.4 

All  others 533,394  22.2 

Compensation  authority 

Classification  Act  of  1949     964,175  40.2 

Wage  Board 776,686  32.4 

Postal  Pay  Act     507,244  21.1 

Other 150,365  6.3 

0  Excepted  from  the  competitive  requirements  of  the  Civil 
Service  Act  by  statute,  Executive  order,  or  Commission  action. 

On  Jan.  1, 1956, 76  percent  of  the  Federal  civilian 
employees  in  the  continental  United  States  were 
men  and  24  percent  were  women.  Of  all  continental 
employees,  half  had  veteran  preference  on  the  basis 
of  military  service.  Of  an  estimated  1,077,000  em- 
ployees granted  veteran  preference,  96  percent  were 
men  and  4  percent  were  women;  15  percent  were 
disabled  ex-service  men  and  women. 

An  act  of  July  31,  1956,  was  the  only  major  legis- 
lation affecting  the  Federal  civil  service  during  the 
year.  The  new  law  raised  the  pay  of  cabinet  officers 
from  $22,500  to  $25,000  a  year,  and  the  pay  of 
heads  and  assistant  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies, 
commissions,  and  boards,  and  of  some  other  officials 
by  amounts  ranging  from  $1,500  to  $5,500  a  year. 
The  act  also  raised  the  pay  of  the  top  grade  under 
the  Classification  Act  (GS-18)  from  $14,800  to 
$16,000  a  year.  In  addition,  the  law  liberalized  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to  provide  substan- 
tially higher  annuities  for  Federal  employees,  their 
widows,  and  surviving  children.  Employees  will 
contribute  6.5  percent,  instead  of  6  percent,  of  their 
salaries  from  Oct.  1,  1956,  and  beginning  in  July 
1957  each  agency  will  pay  into  the  retirement  tuna 
an  amount  equal  to  that  contributed  by  its  em- 
ployees. 

On  April  1, 1956,  the  competitive  service  became 
worldwide  for  the  first  time,  when  about  20,000 
Department  of  Defense  positions  held  by  United 
States  citizens  overseas  were  brought  into  the 
service.  Shortly  afterward  the  first  competitive  ex- 
aminations for  overseas  jobs  were  announced.  In 
August  1956,  the  service  was  extended  further  to 
cover  8,000  unskilled  laborer  positions. 


In  the  first  22  months  of  operation  of  a  group 
life,  accidental  death,  and  dismemberment  insur- 
ance system  for  Federal  civilian  employees,  author- 
ized by  an  act  of  Aug.  17,  1954,  about  $92  million 
in  benefits  were  paid  to  Federal  employees  and  their 
beneficiaries  and  dependents.  Benefits  to  families  in 
life  insurance  claims  were  $85,104,000  and  benefits 
in  accidental  death  and  dismemberment  claims  were 
$6,850,000.  Participation  in  this  system  is  voluntary 
and  costs  are  shared  by  the  employees  and  the 
government  agencies  for  which  they  work.  The  in- 
surance is  carried  by  private  insurance  companies 
who  meet  prescribed  standards. 

The  Government  Employees*  Incentive  Awards 
Program,  begun  late  in  1954,  reported  results  of  its 
first  full  fiscal  year  of  operation,  which  ended  June 
30,  1956.  Employee  suggestions  received  during 
that  period  totaled  294,638,  of  which  79,295  were 
adopted.  Awards  for  superior  performance  went  to 
23,054  employees.  First-year  value  of  these  accom- 
plishments to  the  government  was  $102,099,120. 
Cash  awards  to  employees  totaled  almost  $6  million. 

The  Federal-Service  Entrance  Examination  for 
appointment  to  professional  and  technical  entrance- 
level  positions  was  opened  to  filing  in  October  1955 
and  was  still  open  during  1956.  Through  September 
1956,  45,906  applicants  had  taken  the  test  and  over 
23,000  had  passed.  Approximately  3,500  appoint- 
ments had  been  made.  Excellent  possibilities  of  ap- 
pointment continued  and  plans  were  made  to  hold 
the  examination  open  indefinitely,  with  tests  being 
given  at  intervals  of  two  months  or  less. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1956,  136  officials,  stu- 
dents, and  other  individuals  from  40  countries 
studied  civil-service  practices  in  the  United  States 
under  the  Foreign  Visitor  Program  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

In  September  1956,  as  part  of  a  continuing  execu- 
tive development  program  within  the  Federal 
service,  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  spon- 
sored a  9-day  seminar  at  a  Washington,  D.C.,  uni- 
versity, at  which  top-level  personnel  executives  of 
Federal  agencies  participated  with  business  and 
education  leaders  to  work  out  further  means  by 
which  personnel  programs  and  officials  can  con- 
tribute to  the  effectiveness  of  government  objectives. 

Major  studies  under  way  in  1956  included  a 
special  study  of  over  3,000  promotion  actions  in  all 
agencies  over  a  30-day  period  to  form  a  basis  for  a 
critical  analysis  of  Federal  promotion  policies  and 
practices.  Studies  also  continued  on  the  effects  of 
automation  on  personnel  and  on  the  special  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  recruitment  and  retention 
of  scientists  and  engineers.  — PHILIP  YOUNG 
COAL.  As  reported  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
the  world  output  of  coal  reached  1,959  million 
metric  tons  in  1954  and  2,139  million  metric  tons  in 
1955.  The  following  4  producers  accounted  for  70 
percent  of  the  total:  the  United  States,  450,295,000 
metric  tons;  Germany,  428,243,000;  U.S.S.R.,  391 
million  (est);  United  Kingdom,  225,153,000  metric 
tons.  Four  countries  producing  between  50  and  100 
million  tons  a  year  supplied  15  percent  of  the  total; 
Poland,  100,500,000  tons,  China,  93,305,000; 
Czechoslovakia,  63,900,000;  and  France,  57,388,- 
000  tons.  Eleven  others  with  outputs  ranging  from 
10  to  50  million  tons  a  year  accounted  for  another 
12.6  percent.  A  long  list  of  small  producers  supplied 
the  remaining  2.4  percent. 

Following  are  incomplete  tonnages  for  1956 
covering  the  number  of  months  of  the  year  as  shown 
in  parentheses  after  the  tonnage  figures:  West  Ger- 
many, 100,563,000  metric  tons  (9);  United  King- 
dom, 184,750,000  (10);  Poland,  24,303,000  (3); 
France,  40,779,000  (9);  Japan,  33,707,000  (9); 
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India,  29,767,000  (9);  Belgium,  24,627,000  metric 
tons  (10). 

United  States.  Bituminous  coal  production  declined 
for  3  successive  years  until  the  end  of  1954,  but 
thereafter  the  downtrend  was  reversed  with  a  strong 
upward  movement  in  output  in  1955  and  1956. 
Production  in  1952  was  466,840,782  short  tons,  in 
1953  457,290,449,  in  1954,  391,706,300  short  tons. 
Production  in  1955  of  465  million  tons  shows  a  gain 
of  18.6  percent  compared  with  1954.  The  increase 
which  was  contiued  in  1956  is  attributed  primarily 
to  strong  industrial  activity  supplemented  by  in- 
creased export  trade,  particularly  overseas  ship- 
ments. Production  of  anthracite  dropped  from  27,- 
118,000  tons  in  1954  to  26,204,554  tons  in  1955 
and  rose  8.8  percent  to  28,521,000  tons  in  1956. 
—FLORENCE  E.  HARRIS 

COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY,  U.S.  Programs  during 
1956  of  this  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce included  significant  extensions  of  control  sur- 
veys to  £11  in  gaps  between  the  major  national  net- 
works, expansion  of  geomagnetic  functions  of  im- 
portance to  the  International  Geophysical  Year  of 
1957-58,  planning  and  development  of  facilities  for 
a  hurricane  warning  system,  special  cooperative 
projects  with  the  highway  departments  of  a  number 
of  States  pursuant  to  the  national  highway  con- 
struction program  and  the  water  resources  program 
of  the  nation. 

A  major  accomplishment  during  1956  was  the 
completion  of  the  adjustment  of  the  northern  net 
of  Alaska  triangulation.  Observations  were  carried 
on  at  the  Rome  Air  Development  Center,  at  Patrick 
Air  Force  Missile  Test  Center  in  Florida,  and  along 
the  35th  parallel  in  North  Carolina,  pursuant  to 
studies  in  mathematical  geodesy.  About  2,700  tri- 
angulation stations  were  established  during  the 
year;  5,500  miles  of  leveling  were  completed  and 
gravity  measurements  were  made  of  a  50,000  square 
mile  area  in  the  midwestern  section  of  the  country. 
The  geodimeter,  an  electronic  optical  device,  was 
used  extensively  during  the  year  to  measure  triangu- 
lation base  lines. 

The  ship  Hydrographer  completed  surveys  of  the 
Browns  Bank  area  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine,  and  plans 
were  made  for  extensive  surveys  of  the  Georges 
Bank  area  during  1957.  The  Alaska  surveying  fleet 
operated  mainly  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  area  along 
the  north  and  south  side  of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula,  in 
Prince  William  Sound,  and  along  the  west  side  of 
Prince  of  Wales  Island.  Other  important  hydro- 
graphic  and  wire  drag  surveys  were  made  along  the 
northeast  coast  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  selected  areas  along  the  south  At- 
lantic coast;  along  the  west  coast  of  Florida  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  in  selected  localities  along  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Tidal  observations  were  carried  on  at  the  prin- 
cipal seaports  in  the  United  States  and  possessions, 
and  in  foreign  areas  to  provide  data  for  predicting 
tides  and  studies  of  mean  sea  level.  A  special  survey 
was  made  of  the  currents  in  Gloucester  Harbor, 
Mass.,  to  obtain  information  on  the  probable  course 
of  sewage  from  the  present  outfall.  Four  volumes 
of  annual  tide  tables  and  two  current  tables  were 
published  during  the  year  to  provide  advance  in- 
formation relative  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
and  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tidal  currents.  Investiga- 
tions were  made  of  the  temperature  and  density  of 
sea  water  along  the  coast  and  in  many  harbors  and 
estuaries. 

New  aerial  cameras  equipped  for  infrared  pho- 
tography were  used  effectively  in  obtaining  data 
for  coastal  mapping  required  in  nautical  chart  re- 
vision. Three  large-scale  storm-damage  maps  were 


produced  of  the  low-lying  sections  of  Providence, 
R.I.,  especially  vulnerable  to  hurricane  damage. 

Nautical  and  aeronautical  chart  production 
reached  almost  43  million  copies  to  keep  abreast  of 
expanding  maritime  and  air  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Scribing  on  coated  vinyl  plastic  sheeting  was 
further  expanded  during  the  year  in  the  production 
of  nautical  and  aeronautical  charts.  Nautical  charts 
on  issue  at  the  end  of  the  year  totaled  over  800,  and 
aeronautical  charts  number  over  1,530.  The  sec- 
tional aeronautical  charts  of  the  United  States  are 
being  recompiled  to  incorporate  new  concepts  re- 
quired in  visual  flight  operation. 

Over  1,100  earthquakes  were  located  in  all  re- 
gions of  the  world  during  the  year  by  the  20  sta- 
tions operated  by  the  Survey  and  data  furnished  by 
about  100  foreign  and  domestic  reporting  stations. 

Upon  completion  of  a  new  10-sheet  map  cover- 
ing Liberia,  the  Bureau's  support  of  the  Liberian 
cartographic  project  was  concluded  during  the  year 
1956.  The  Survey  participated  in  programs  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  and  the 
fellowship  programs  of  Unesco  and  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization. 

— H.  ABNOLD  KARO 

COAST  GUARD,  U.S.  Operations  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  in  1956  were  aimed  primarily  at  carrying 
out  its  historic  peacetime  mission:  maintenance  of 
safety  and  order  on  the  high  seas  and  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States.  Expansion  of  the  Port 
Security  program  resulted  in  the  commissioning  of 
7  cutters.  One  reactivated  cutter  was  added  to  the 
Ocean  Weather  Station  program  and  a  sailing  ves- 
sel was  accepted  and  commissioned  by  the  Coast 
Guard  for  training  purposes  at  the  Academy.  Avail- 
able funds  rose  from  $208,705,170  to  $223,538,344. 
Military  personnel  strength  increased  from  28,321 
in  1955  to  28,441  in  1956,  while  authorized  civilian 
employees  totaled  4,769  as  compared  to  5,082  in 
the  previous  year. 

The  following  statistics  indicate  the  volume  of 
law-enforcement  action  taken  by  the  Coast  Guard 
during  the  year;  vessels  and  motorboats  boarded 
numbered  129,453;  reports  of  violations  of  the 
Motorboat  Act,  11,245;  reports  of  violations  of  port 
security  regulations,  290;  permits  to  load  or  dis- 
charge explosives,  1,054;  total  tonnage  of  explosives 
covered  by  permits  362,079;  explosives  loadings  su- 
pervised, 793;  merchant  mariners*  documents  issued 
bearing  evidence  of  security  clearance,  20,813; 
waterfront  workers  screened  for  security,  20,760; 
and  total  rejected  as  poor  security  risks,  52. 

Assistance  rendered  during  the  year  is  summar- 
ized in  the  following  statistics:  assistance  calls  re- 
sponded to,  19,281;  value  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
assisted  (including  cargoes),  $851,483,600;  lives 
saved  or  persons  rescued  from  peril,  3,769;  vessels 
towed,  8,024;  vessels  refloated,  1,112;  miles  dis- 
abled vessels  towed,  83,551. 

During  the  year  3,045  marine  casualties  were  re- 
ported, of  which  2,459  were  the  subject  of  detailed 
investigations.  Four  hundred  and  six  persons  lost 
their  lives  in  201  of  the  casualties  reported.  Only 
one  passenger  lost  his  life  as  a  result  of  a  casualty  to 
an  inspected  passenger  vessel  during  the  year. 

The  Coast  Guard  completed  5,886  inspections  of 
merchant  vessels  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  17,897,958 
tons;  made  drydock  examinations  of  4,538  vessels 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  15,187,509  tons;  carried  out 
20,292  miscellaneous  inspections;  numbered  384,- 
965  undocumented  vessels;  and  reviewed  plans  for 
17,305  merchant  vessels. 

As  of  June  30,  1956,  there  were  39,335  aids  to 
navigation  maintained  in  the  United  States,  its  ter- 
ritories and  possessions,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
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Pacific  Islands,  and  at  overseas  military  bases.  These 
aids  included  49  Loran  stations,  373  manned  light 
stations,  and  33  lightships. 

The  Coast  Guard's  larger  ships  consisted  of  178 
cutters  and  buoy  tenders  of  various  types.  The  num- 
ber of  fixed  and  rotary-wing  aircraft  in  operation 
ranged  from  122  to  126.  Coast  Guard  reserve 
strength  was  3,581  officers  and  18,891  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. 

The  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  a  nonmilitary  organ- 
ization, was  active  in  more  than  400  communities 
in  the  promotion  of  safety  and  efficiency  in  the  op- 
eration of  small  boats.  Its  12,676  members  exam- 
ined 36,885  motorboats,  patrolled  316  regattas,  and 
answered  2,289  calls  for  assistance. 
COBALT.  World  Production.  As  reported  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  world  production  of  cobalt  estab- 
lished a  new  high  of  14,600  short  tons  in  1955,  a 
gain  of  2  percent  over  1954.  Production  in  Canada 
increased  substantially  but  production  in  Northern 
Rhodesia  decreased  21  percent.  Belgian  Congo,  the 
major  producer,  remained  about  the  same  with  9,- 
443  short  tons  in  1955  compared  with  9,490  in  1954. 

United  States.  Domestic  production  increased  from 
998  short  tons  in  1954  to  1,301  tons  in  1955.  Pro- 
duction of  cobalt  metal  from  domestic  and  imported 
ores  rose  to  1,775  tons  in  1955,  an  increase  of  26.4 
percent  from  1954.  It  reached  2,057  tons  in  the 
first  10  months  of  1956.  The  cobalt  content  of  other 
compounds  made  (oxide,  hydrate,  etc.)  increased 
to  808  tons  in  1955  (605  in  1954)  and  reached 
671  tons  in  the  first  10  months  of  1956.  Imports  into 
the  United  States  in  1955  amounted  to  9,366  tons 
(cobalt  content),  an  increase  of  11  percent  from 
1954.  Consumption  of  cobalt  in  the  United  States 
in  1955  was  4,870  tons,  an  increase  of  33  percent 
from  1954.  A  greater  use  of  cobalt  in  various  alloys 
accounted  for  most  of  the  gain. 

—FLORENCE  E.  HABHIS 

COCOA.  World  production  of  cocoa  beans  in  the 
October  1955-September  1956  season  was  estimated 
by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  at  1,801  million 
Ib.  This  was  only  11  million  Ib.  below  the  1954-55 
crop  and  178  million  Ib.  above  the  low  1953-54 
crop.  The  continent  of  Africa  accounted  for  1,155,- 
074,000  Ib.  of  cocoa  beans  in  1955-56.  The  Gold 
Coast  retained  its  position  as  the  world's  leading 
producer  with  510,765,000  Ib.  Other  leading  pro- 
ducers in  Africa  were  Nigeria,  250,880,000  Ib.; 
Ivory  Coast,  149,000,000;  and  French  Cameroons, 
141,100,000  Ib. 

Production  of  cocoa  beans  in  South  America 
dropped  slightly  from  the  1954-55  level  to  480,- 
760,000  Ib.  in  1955-56,  Brazil  was  by  far  the  lead- 
ing producer  with  a  crop  of  348,100,000  Ib.  Second 
was  Ecuador  with  65  million  Ib.  North  American 
countries  south  of  the  United  States  produced  148,- 
645,000  Ib.  of  cocoa  beans  in  1955-56,  17  percent 
less  than  the  year  before.  The  Dominican  Republic 
dominated  this  area  with  a  crop  of  60,186,000  Ib. 
Some  cocoa  beans  also  are  produced  in  Asia  and 
Oceania-about  17  million  Ib.  in  1955-56. 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  reported  that, 
on  the  basis  of  prospects  in  late  1956,  a  small  in- 
crease in  production  of  cocoa  beans  was  probable 
in  the  1956-57  year.  Increases  were  expected  for  all 
continents.  The  Service  also  reported  "There  is  a 
production  potential  for  considerable  expansion  of 
cocoa.  Governments  of  many  major  cocoa  producing 
countries  appear  to  be  taking  an  increasing  interest 
in  disease  control,  extension  work,  and  subsidizing 
cocoa  production  to  maintain  or  increase  produc- 
tion. If  the  postwar  production  trend  continues 
there  will  be  by  1960  an  increase  of  probably  8.5 
to  10  percent  above  the  1954-55  season." 


Demand  for  cocoa  is  expanding  because  of  growth 
of  population  and  rising  consumer  incomes  in  many 
areas  of  the  world.  The  United  States  and  several 
other  large  consuming  countries  used  more  cocoa 
in  1956  than  in  1955.  —WAYNE  DEXTER 

COCOS  (KEELING)  ISLANDS.  These  27  small  coral 
islands  are  located  in  the  Indian  Ocean  about  700 
miles  southwest  of  Java  Head  and  are  administered 
by  Australia.  Of  the  5  main  islands— Horsburgh, 
Direction,  Home,  South,  and  West— only  two  have 
important  settlements.  Total  area:  5  square  miles. 
Population  (1954):  624.  Copra,  coconut  oil,  and 
nuts  are  exported.  The  airstrip  on  West  Island  is 
controled  by  the  Australian  Department  of  Civil 
Aviation  and  is  a  link  in  the  air  route  between  Aus- 
tralia and  South  Africa. 

COFFEE.  World  production  of  green  coffee  in  1956- 
57  was  estimated  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Ser- 
vice at  47,355,000  bags  (132.276  Ib.  each).  This 
was  6  percent  below  the  1955-56  record  of  50.3 
million  bags  but  14  percent  above  the  prewar  aver- 
age of  41.6  million  bags.  About  36.5  million  bags  of 
the  1956-57  production  were  expected  to  be  avail- 
able for  export  compared  with  43.5  million  bags  in 
1955-56  and  33.8  million  bags  in  1954-55.  Despite 
the  decline,  however,  the  total  amount  available  for 
export  was~  expected  to  remain  close  to  the  high 
level  of  1955-56.  Brazilian  stocks  of  coffee  on  July 
1,  1956  were  approximately  4.3  million  bags  above 
those  a  year  earlier  while  coffee  stocks  of  import- 
ing countries  were  increased  by  at  least  2.5  million 
bags  during  1955-56. 

Well  over  half  of  the  world's  coffee  is  supplied 
by  South  America.  Production  in  that  area  in  1956- 
57  was  estimated  at  28,075,000  bags  compared  with 
31,525,000  the  preceding  year.  Brazil  produced 
19  million  bags,  nearly  a  fourth  less  than  the  year 
before.  Colombia,  second  largest  South  American 
producer,  had  a  crop  of  7.4  million  bags.  Africa 
had  the  second  largest  continental  total  in  1956-57 
-8,508,000  bags.  French  West  Africa  produced 
2,085,000  bags,  Uganda  1,410,000,  and  Angola, 
1,058,000  bags.  Close  behind  Africa  was  North 
America  with  8,345,000  bags  in  1956-57.  The  three 
leading  producing  nations  were:  Mexico,  1,700,000 
bags;  El  Salvador,  1,415,000;  and  Guatemala,  1,- 
202,000  bags.  Asia  and  Oceania  produced  2,427,000 
bags  of  coffee  in  1956-57.  Over  half  the  crop  was 
produced  in  Indonesia— 1,300,000  bags. 

Coffee  consumption  in  the  United  States,  world's 
largest  market,  has  declined  since  1946  when  it 
reached  a  record  of  19.8  Ib.  (green  equivalent  basis) 
per  person.  In  1955,  the  consumption  was  down  to 
15.1  Ib.  per  person  but  was  still  well  above  the 
1935-39  average  of  13.9  Ib.  Changes  in  coffee  con- 
sumption during  the  postwar  period  followed 
closely  changes  in  retail  prices.  Three  times  during 
the  10  years  from  1946  to  1955,  coffee  prices  rose 
rapidly-in  1947,  1950,  and  1954-and  then  stabil- 
ized. Each  time,  coffee  consumption  dropped 
sharply  as  prices  rose  and  then  recovered  part  of  the 
loss  as  prices  stabilized  at  a  higher  level. 

—WAYNE  DEXTER 

COKE.  World  Production.  As  reported  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  world  production  of  oven  and  bee- 
hive coke  increased  from  211  million  metric  tons  in 
1954  to  242  million  in  1955.  The  following  major 
producers  furnished  93  percent  of  the  total:  United 
States,  68,312,000;  U.S.S.R.,  43,600,000  (est.); 
West  Germany,  40,617,000;  United  Kingdom,  18,- 
394,000;  France,  10,725,000;  Poland,  10,000,000; 
Belgium,  6,600,000;  Czechoslovakia,  6,200,000 
(est);  Japan,  4,716,000;  China,  4,500,000  (est.); 
Saar,  3,939,000;  Netherlands,  3,901,000;  and  Can- 
ada, 3,369,000  metric  tons. 
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United  States.  The  domestic  output  of  coke  in- 
creased 26  percent  from  59,662,496  short  tons  in 
1954  to  75,301,826  tons  in  1955,  nearly  all  of  which 
was  byproduct  coke.  Production  through  October 
1956  of  61,009,145  tons  indicates  a  considerable  de- 
crease. The  1955  output  required  107,743,085  tons 
of  coal,  which  supplied  in  addition  to  the  coke 
4,951,020  tons  of  coke  breeze.  Consumption  in  1955 
was  76,145,732  short  tons,  89  percent  of  which  was 
used  in  blast  furnaces,  4  percent  in  foundries,  5  per- 
cent in  other  industries,  and  2  percent  in  residential 
heating.  —FLORENCE  E.  HARRIS 

COLOMBIA.  A  South  American  republic,  bounded 
by  Venezuela,  Brazil,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  Panama.  Area:  461,606  square  miles; 
there  are  2,007  miles  of  coastline.  Population  ( 1956 
est):  12,939,000.  Chief  cities  (1951):  Bogota 
(capital),  648,324;  Medellin,  358,189;  Cali,  284,- 
186;  BarranquiUa,  279,627;  Cartagena,  128,877, 
Manizales,  126,201;  Bucaramanga,  112,252;  Cu- 
cuta,  95,110.  Approximately  30  percent  of  the 
population  is  of  European  descent,  40  percent  mes- 
tizo, 15  percent  mulatto,  5  percent  Negro,  and  7 
percent  Indian.  Spanish  is  spoken. 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  education  is  free 
but  not  compulsory.  In  1954  there  were  14,744  pri- 
mary schools  with  a  total  enrolment  of  1,125,350 
pupils.  Close  to  10,000  students  were  enroled  in  99 
teacher-training  schools,  and  7,836  in  63  profes- 
sional and  technical  schools.  In  1951  it  was  esti- 
mated that  63  percent  of  the  population  over  7 
years  of  age  was  literate.  Intensive  efforts  are  being 
made  to  build  new  schools.  Roman  Catholicism  is 
the  established  religion.  The  practice  of  other  re- 
ligions is  permitted. 

Production.  Manufacturing  played  a  minor  but  in- 
creasingly important  role  in  the  economy.  The  main 
industries  were  food  processing,  beverages,  textiles, 
shoes  and  apparel,  and  chemical  processing.  Be- 
cause the  shortage  of  power  has  retarded  industrial 
development,  the  government  launched  a  program 
to  increase  the  output  of  energy:  by  1956,  output 
had  increased  to  850,000  lew  from  350,000  kw  in 
1953. 

The  principal  cash  crop  was  coffee;  5,753,819 
bags  (60  kilos  each)  were  exported  in  1954,  chiefly 
to  the  United  States.  Cotton  output  was  27,695 
metric  tons  in  1954,  about  4,000  tons  less  than  the 
1953  record  yield.  The  production  of  rice  for  do- 
mestic consumption  was  281,306  metric  tons 
(1954).  Other  important  crops  were  sugar,  corn, 
tobacco,  and  bananas  (7,924,913  stems  exported  in 
1954— a  postwar  record).  The  raising  of  livestock 
was  also  important:  4,803,000  tanned  hides  were 
exported  in  1954.  Colombia  is  rich  in  minerals,  es- 
pecially gold  (377,466  fine  oz.  produced  in  1954), 
silver,  copper,  lead,  mercury,  manganese,  emeralds, 
and  platinum.  Colombia  is  the  chief  source  of  em- 
eralds and  has  the  largest  platinum  deposit  in  the 
world;  production  of  that  metal  in  1954  reached 
25,266  fine  oz. 

Foreign  Trade.  The  total  value  of  imports  in  1955 
was  1,673  million  pesos;  exports,  1,450  million 
pesos.  The  United  States  alone  took  about  80  per- 
cent of  Colombia's  exports  in  1954.  The  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany  supply  most 
of  its  imports.  Chief  imports  have  been  machinery, 
vehicles,  metals,  and  manufactures.  In  1955,  how- 
ever, the  government  cut  internal  combustion  en- 
gines from  the  list  of  essential  imports.  Principal 
exports  are  coffee,  petroleum,  leather,  bananas,  and 
platinum. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  There  are  17 
railway  lines  with  a  total  length  of  1,914  miles.  Co- 
lombia ranks  third  in  South  American  civil  aviation. 


In  1954  the  airlines  carried  976,196  passengers.  The 
government,  in  September  1954,  bought  all  the  air- 
fields in  the  country  from  the  leading  airline.  The 
Magdalena  River  is  navigable  for  900  miles  except 
during  the  dry  season.  There  are  about  700  miles  of 
national  roads.  The  World  Bank  extended  a  loan 
of  $16.5  million  to  Colombia  in  1956  to  complete 
her  highway  improvement  program;  the  third  such 
loan,  it  brought  the  total  of  funds  lent  for  that  pur- 
pose to  $47.3  million.  Telephone  instruments  in  use 
in  1955  were  143,500.  Vessels  entering  Colombian 
ports  in  1954  had  a  net  tonnage  of  9,217,700. 

Finance.  In  1956  it  was  estimated  that  revenue 
and  expenditure  would  balance  at  1,202,071,685 
pesos.  The  internal  debt  in  1954  was  366.8  million 
pesos;  the  external  debt,  192.3  million  pesos.  In 
September  1956  Luis  Morales  Gomez  was  appointed 
Finance  Minister  and  undertook  a  program  of  finan- 
cial reform.  During  1956,  the  free  rate  for  the  peso 
fluctuated  from  U.S.$0.2353  to  U.S.$0.1408  per 
peso  while  the  fixed  rate  (applicable  to  most  im- 
ports and  exports)  was  U.S.$0.40  per  peso.  The  cost 
of  living  index  in  Bogota  was  115  in  September 
1956  (1953  as  100). 

Government.  The  constitution  (revised  in  1945) 
provides,  in  normal  times,  for  a  Congress  of  two 
chambers,  a  Senate  of  56  members,  and  a  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  112  members.  The  President  is  elect- 
ed by  direct  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  4  years  and 
is  eligible  to  succeed  himself.  The  country  is  now 
governed  by  decree  since  the  armed  forces  assumed 
control  on  June  13,  1953.  The  national  constituent 
assembly  met  in  October  for  the  first  time  in  2 
years;  rite  86-member  body  approved  the  Presi- 
dent's request  to  appoint  an  additional  25  mem- 
bers. Members  are  selected  by  the  President,  half 
by  geographic  representation  and  half  representing 
professions,  such  as  industry,  the  press,  and  gov- 
ernment. The  President  is  General  Gustavo  Rojas 
Pinilla,  elected  on  August  3,  1954. 

Events,  1956.  As  Rojas  Pinilla  began  his  fourth 
year  as  president  of  Colombia,  his  position  grew  in- 
creasingly unstable.  His  proposed  Third  Force  po- 
litical party,  to  be  composed  of  labor  and  govern- 
ment employees,  failed  to  materialize.  His  problem 
was  made  worse  by  widening  differences  between 
himself  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Guerilla 
warfare  became  more  troublesome,  and  as  the  year 
ended  the  present  regime  appeared  so  unsteady  that 
most  observers  believed  a  coup  to  be  imminent. 

The  Third  Force.  President  Rojas  seems  to  have  been 
influenced  in  his  politics  by  Argentina's  ex-dictator, 
Juan  Per6n.  Following  the  latter's  methods,  Rojas 
appealed  to  workers  for  collective  support  of  his 
administration  in  return  for  vague  promises  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  labor.  The  President  depicted  his 
Third  Force  as  a  united  effort  to  place  country 
above  party  affiliation,  but  most  Colombians  rec- 
ognized it  as  a  move  toward  one-party  government. 

Not  only  was  the  move  unsuccessful,  but  it  had 
a  negative  effect  in  that  it  tended  to  unify  the  two 
other  existing  political  parties.  Although  no  overt 
opposition  from  these  parties  was  noted  within  the 
country,  an  agreement  between  their  exiled  leaders 
was  drawn  up.  Conservative  leader,  ex-President 
Laureano  G6mez,  and  the  liberal  chief,  ex-President 
Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  signed  the  document  in 
Spain.  This  agreement  consisted  of  a  pledge  to  end 
their  long-standing  dispute  and  cooperate  toward 
reestablisnment  of  a  democracy  in  Colombia. 

Rumors.  Several  hundred  citizens  were  arrested  in 
August  and  charged  with  spreading  rumors.  This 
action  was  the  government's  response  to  the  widely 
circulated  rumor  that  a  three-man  military  junta 
would  soon  replace  the  present  dictator.  The  story 
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in  circulation  told  of  a  secret  meeting  between 
President  Rojas  and  high-ranking  military  men  in 
which  the  latter  attempted  to  show  that  the  declin- 
ing personal  prestige  of  Rojas  endangered  the  pres- 
ent "Government  of  the  Armed  Forces."  The  War 
Minister  publicly  denied  that  any  such  meeting  had 
occurred  and  added  that  the  armed  forces  were 
completely  loyal  to  their  commander-in-chief. 

Catholic  Opposition.  The  Rojas  regime  was  further 
weakened  by  alienation  of  Colombia's  Catholic 
Church  hierarchy,  who  saw  in  the  Third  Force  a 
number  of  activities  that  were  contrary  to  the 
Church's  teachings.  The  loss  of  ecclesiastical  sup- 
port, which  heretofore  had  been  taken  for  granted, 
could  prove  a  costly  blow  to  the  present  govern- 
ment. President  Rojas  is  aware  that  alienation  of  the 
Argentine  church  was  one  of  the  final  and  more  de- 
cisive events  leading  to  Peron's  overthrow,  and  he 
is  clearly  concerned  with  the  possibility  of  a  similar 
result  in  Colombia.  The  administration  also  came 
under  attack  from  Colombian  Protestants,  who 
comprise  a  small  minority  group.  Basis  for  their  dis- 
content is  the  apparent  lack  of  government  protec- 
tion for  Protestants,  who  have  suffered  repeated 
abuse  in  this  99  percent  Catholic  country. 

Sabotage.  Shortly  after  midnight  on  August  7,  a 
seven-truck  military  convoy  carrying  munitions  and 
gasoline  exploded  in  the  heart  of  Cali,  the  nation's 
fourth  largest  city.  President  Rojas  labeled  the  blast 
a  "treacherous  and  criminal  conspiracy"  and  prom- 
ised that  those  responsible  would  be  punished.  He 
hinted  that  former  Presidents  Gomez  and  Lleras 
Camargo  were  involved,  but  later  denied  he  had 
singled  out  any  individuals.  The  blast  left  a  crater 
85  feet  deep  and  200  feet  wide,  destroyed  8  city 
blocks,  killed  at  least  500  persons,  and  injured  an- 
other 1,500. 

UN  Force.  Among  the  first  troops  enlisted  in  the 
new  United  Nations  police  force  was  a  contingent 
of  Colombians  who,  early  in  November,  became  a 
part  of  the  UN  force  which  occupied  the  Sinai 
Peninsula  of  Egypt.  The  Colombian  troops  were 
flown  across  the  Atlantic  by  the  United  States  Air 
Force.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Colombian  troops  also 
participated  in  the  recent  UN  force  in  the  Korean 
conflict.  —MIGUEL  JORRIN 

COLORADO.  A  mountain  State.  Area:  103,948 
square  miles.  Population  (July  1, 1956  est) :  1,612,- 
000,  compared  with  (1950  census):  1,123,296. 
Chief  cities  ( 1950  census) :  Denver  (capital),  415,- 
786;  Pueblo,  63,685;  Colorado  Springs,  45,472; 
Greeley,  20,354;  Boulder,  19,999. 

Nickname,  The  Centennial  State.  Motto,  Nil 
Sine  Numine  ( Nothing  Without  the  Deity) ,  Flower, 
Rocky  Mountain  Columbine.  Bird,  Lark  Bunting. 
Song,  Where  the  Columbines  Grow.  Entered  the 
Union,  Aug.  1,  1876.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS 
AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $210,- 
475,000;  general  expenditure,  $194,603,000;  and 
total  debt  outstanding,  $23,471,000. 

Elections.  In  the  November  election,  Colorado's 
six  electoral  votes  went  to  Eisenhower.  Carroll  (D) 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  the  Democrats 
won  two  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
did  the  Republicans.  In  the  State  elections,  Stephen 
L.  R.  McNichols  (D)  won  the  race  for  Governor. 
Other  successful  candidates  were:  Lieutenant 
Governor,  Frank  L.  Hays  (R);  Secretary  of  State, 
George  J.  Baker  (D);  Attorney  General,  Duke  W. 
Dunbar  (R);  Treasurer,  Homer  Bedford  (D);  Aud- 
itor, Earl  E.  Ewing  (R). 

Legislation.  The  Colorado  legislature  met  in  reg- 
ular session  from  January  4  to  February  10,  and  in 
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special  session  from  May  7  to  May  13.  It  appropri- 
ated a  record  $56.3  million  for  general  fund  ex- 
penditures during  the  1957  fiscal  year.  The  legisla- 
ture provided  an  across  the  board  pay  increase  of 
$20  a  month  for  all  State  employees.  Another  act 
set  up  and  financed  a  permanent  staff  to  serve 
under  a  joint  legislative  appropriations  subcommit- 
tee. Voters  approved  a  constitutional  amendment 
Eroviding  for  four  year  terms  for  the  Governor, 
ieutenant  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor, 
Treasurer,  and  Attorney  General,  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1959. 

The  legislature  authorized  an  $18  million  bond 
issue  for  a  highway  tunnel  under  the  Continental 
Divide— the  authorization  contingent  on  designation 
of  the  tunnel  route  by  appropriate  Federal  authori- 
ties as  part  of  the  interstate  system.  Another  act 
tightened  truck  tax  enforcement  by  requiring  trucks 
to  check  through  State  ports  of  entry  or  obtain 
clearance  certificates  from  the  State  highway  patrol. 

In  the  field  of  welfare,  voters  adopted  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  providing  a  basic  minimum 
old-age  pension  payment  of  $100  monthly  and  pro- 
viding for  a  health  and  medical  care  fund  and 
program. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Edwin  C.  Johnson;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Stephen  L.  R.  McNichols;  Secretary  of 
State,  George  J.  Baker;  Attorney  General,  Duke  W. 
Dunbar;  State  Treasurer,  Earl  E.  Ewing;  State 
Auditor,  Homer  F.  Bedford. 

COMMERCE,  U.S.  Department  of.  Interstate  highways 
designed  for  the  traffic  volumes  of  20  years  from 
now  will  crisscross  the  nation  as  a  result  of  the 
largest  public  works  program  in  world  history, 
signed  into  law  by  President  Eisenhower  in  June 
1956.  Administered  by  the  Department's  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  the  13  to  15  year  project  will  com- 
plete, to  expressway  standards,  the  41,000-mile 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways, interconnecting  the  48  States  and  90  percent 
of  all  cities  of  over  50,000  population. 

Improvement  of  other  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tems is  also  accelerated  by  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956.  Federal  highway  expenditures  author- 
ized for  fiscal  years  1957  through  1969  total  about 
$26,700  million,  to  be  matched  by  about  $4,300 
million  in  State  funds. 

The  Weather  Bureau  began  a  four-year  moderni- 
zation program,  most  extensive  in  its  history,  includ- 
ing powerful  new-type  radars,  each  of  which  can 
track  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  and  other  storms  over 
a  200,000-square-mile  area.  The  National  Hurri- 
cane Research  Project  was  set  up  to  seek  the  causes 
of  these  devastating  storms. 

Planning  of  the  nation's  first  atomic-powered 
merchant  ship— a  joint  project  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Department's  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration—got under  way  following  congres- 
sional approval.  The  record  peacetime  program 
to  modernize  the  Merchant  Marine  gathered  mo- 
mentum, with  60  ships  under  construction  on  Sept. 
30,  1956,  twice  as  many  as  a  year  earlier. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  launched 
a  nationwide  $246  million  program  to  increase  air 
routes  and  handle  a  fast-rising  volume  of  air  traffic 
with  greater  safety.  Long-range  traffic  control 
radars  and  improved  navigational  aids  were  or- 
dered. 

President  Eisenhower  appointed  a  continuing 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Small  Business,  which  in  its 
first  report  recommended  more  favorable  tax  ar- 
rangements and  other  benefits  for  small  firms.  The 
Office  of  Area  Development  stepped  up  its  technical 
assistance  to  communities  desiring  to  develop  new 
and  better  diversified  industry.  The  Business  and 
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Defense  Services  Administration  issued  many  new 
publications  to  help  businessmen  solve  their  prob- 
lems and  keep  abreast  of  changing  conditions. 
Through  cooperation  with  industry  BDSA  further 
strengthened  mobilization  preparedness  programs. 
The  President  established  the  National  Defense 
Executive  Reserve,  in  which  hundreds  of  private 
industry  executives  are  enrolling  to  train  for  duty 
with  BDSA  and  other  agencies  in  event  of  war. 

The  Census  Bureau  made  new  population  pro- 
jections for  1960  to  1975,  started  quarterly  reports 
on  housing  vacancies,  began  taking  a  national  hous- 
ing inventory,  and  expanded  the  sample  used  in  its 
monthly  survey  of  population,  employment,  and 
other  conditions. 

United  States  foreign  trade  rose  to  record  Bevels. 
Compared  with  1954,  imports  were  up  an  estimated 
30  percent  and  exports  about  25  percent.  This  trend 
was  further  encouraged  by  expanded  services  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  reduction  of  trade 
barriers,  and  continuance  of  the  new  program  of 
official  United  States  exhibits  at  international  trade 
fairs  and  tours  by  United  States  trade  missions. 

Important  achievements  were  reported  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  The  Patent  Office  enlarged  its 
staff  greatly  and  started  a  program  to  reduce  the 
backlog  of  patent  applications. 

For  further  detail  see:  ABEA  DEVELOPMENT, 
OFFICE  OF;  BUSINESS  AND  DEFENSE  SERVICES  AE- 
3MTNISTBATION;  CENSUS,  BUREAU  OF  THE;  ClVIL 
AERONAUTICS  ADMINISTRATION;  COAST  AND  GEO- 
DETIC SURVEY,  U.S.;  FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  BUREAU 
OF;  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  FATRS,  OFFICE  OF; 
MARITIME  ADMINISTRATION;  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF 
STANDARDS;  OFFICE  OF  BUSINESS  ECONOMICS; 
PATENT  OFFICE,  UNITED  STATES;  PUBLIC  ROADS, 
BUREAU  OF;  WEATHER  BUREAU,  U.S. 
COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  (CCC).  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  was  organized  Oct.  17, 
1933  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  and 
was  managed  by  and  operated  in  close  affiliation 
with  die  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  up 
to  July  1, 1939.  On  that  date,  CCC  was  transferred 
to  and  made  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Approval  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  on  June  29,  1948,  estab- 
lished CCC-effective  July  1,  1948-as  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  under  a  permanent  Federal 
charter.  Public  Law  No.  85,  81st  Congress,  ap- 
proved June  7,  1949,  amended  the  Charter  Act  in 
several  important  respects. 

The  Charter  Act,  as  amended,  authorizes  CCC 
to:  (1)  support  prices  of  agricultural  commodities; 
(2)  make  available  materials  and  facilities  required 
in  the  production  and  marketing  of  agricultural 
commodities;  (3)  procure  agricultural  commodities 
for  sale  to  other  government  agencies,  foreign  gov- 
ernments, and  domestic,  foreign,  or  international 
relief  or  rehabilitation  agencies,  and  to  meet  do- 
mestic requirements;  (4)  remove  and  dispose  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities;  (5)  increase 
domestic  consumption  of  agricultural  commodities; 
(6)  export  or  cause  to  be  exported,  or  aid  in  the 
development  of  foreign  markets  for,  agricultural 
commodities;  and  (7)  carry  out  such  other  opera- 
tions as  Congress  may  specifically  authorize  or 
provide  for. 

CCC  is  directed  to  utilize  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  the  customary  channels,  facilities,  and 
arrangements  of  trade  and  commerce  in  carrying 
on  purchasing  and  selling  activities  (except  sales 
to  other  government  agencies),  and  in  conducting 
warehousing,  transporting,  processing,  and  handling 
operations. 
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CCC  has  authority  to  provide  storage  for  CCC- 
owned  or  CCC-controlled  grain  and  other  com- 
modities in  areas  where  commercial  facilities  are 
inadequate,  but  it  may  not  construct  or  purchase 
cold-storage  facilities  except  with  funds  specifically 
provided  by  Congress  for  that  purpose.  To  encour- 
age storage  of  grain  on  farms,  CCC  is  directed  to 
make  loans  available  to  grain  producers  for  financ- 
ing the  construction  or  purchase  of  suitable  storage. 
CCC  also  is  authorized  to  accept  strategic  and 
critical  materials  produced  abroad  in  exchange  for 
agricultural  commodities  acquired. 

CCC  operations  are  administered  through  the 
personnel  and  faculties  of  the  Commodity  Stabiliza- 
tion Service.  Borrowings  must  not  be  in  excess  of 
$14,500  million.  CCC  is  capitalized  at  $100  million. 
The  management  is  vestecf  in  a  board  of  directors, 
subject  to  the  general  supervision  and  direction 
of  tie  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  is  an  ex-officio 
director  and  is  chairman  of  the  board.  The  board 
consists  of  six  members  (in  addition  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture). 

CCC  carried  on  during  fiscal  year  1956  the  price- 
support,  storage-facilities,  supply,  and  foreign 
purchase  programs.  In  addition,  CCC  handled  cer- 
tain financing  functions  under  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  and  bartered  commodities  from 
its  inventories  in  exchange  for  materials  produced 
abroad. 

The  investment  in  price  support  totaled  $8,257,- 
308,000  on  June  30,  1956,  as  compared  with  $7,- 
069,277,000  on  the  same  date  a  year  earlier.  Of  the 
1956  investment,  $2,285,180,000  represented  loans 
outstanding  and  $5,972,128,000  the  cost  value  of 
inventories  required.  CCC  sustained  a  net  realized 
loss  of  $974,767,365  in  carrying  out  price  support 
in  the  fiscal  year  1956. 

As  of  June  30,  1956,  CCC-owned  bins  had  an 
aggregate  storage  capacity  of  894  million  bu.  But 
plans  were  going  forward  for  the  purchase  of  struc- 
tures that  would  provide  an  additional  capacity  of 
about  99  million  bu.  Loans  made  and  commitments 
outstanding  for  construction  of  farm  storage  facil- 
ities reflected  an  increase  in  capacity  during  the  year 
of  25  million  bu. 

Under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  CCC 
made  payments  during  the  fiscal  year  1956  of  $89,- 
679,956  on  123,350,130  bu.  of  wheat,  or  an  average 
of  73  cents  per  bu. 

COMMODITY  EXCHANGE  AUTHORITY.  A  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  agency  which  supervises 
futures  trading  on  17  commodity  exchanges  licensed 
under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  as  "contract 
markets."  These  include  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade,  Minneapolis 
Grain  Exchange,  New  York  and  New  Orleans  Cot- 
ton Exchanges,  New  York  and  Chicago  Mercantile 
Exchanges,  and  New  York  Produce  Exchange.  The 
dollar  value  of  futures  trading  in  all  commodities 
under  the  act  was  estimated  at  $40,100  million  in 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1956,  compared  with 
$39,000  million  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Futures  trading  in  grains  on  all  markets  amounted 
to  13,800  million  bushels  in  the  1956  fiscal  year, 
representing  an  increase  of  8.2  percent  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  Of  total  grain-market  activ- 
ity in  the  recent  year,  soybean  futures  accounted 
for  5,500  million  bu.,  wheat  futures  approximately 
4,200  million  bu.,  and  corn  futures  2,800  million  bu. 
Cotton  futures  trading,  amounting  to  39.6  million 
bales,  was  21.4  percent  smaller  than  in  the  1955 
fiscal  year,  and  activity  in  wool  and  wool  top 
futures  on  the  New  York  market  also  declined  from 
the  previous  year.  Egg  futures  trading  on  the  Chi- 
cago Mercantile  Exchange,  amounting  to  425,900 
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carlots,  was  at  record  levels  in  the  1956  fiscal  year. 
There  was  also  greatly  increased  activity  in  soybean 
oil  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  cottonseed 
oil  on  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange. 

Prevention  of  price  manipulation  and  mainten- 
ance of  fair  and  openly  competitive  dealings  in  the 
futures  markets,  primary  purposes  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  are  of  direct  concern  to 
farmers  as  prices  registered  in  futures  markets  are 
base  prices  used  in  buying  and  selling  cash  com- 
modities, both  at  terminal  prices  and  country  points. 
Effective  regulation  of  futures  trading  is  also  of 
importance  to  merchandisers  and  processors,  who 
in  1956  continued  to  supply  a  considerable  part  of 
the  contracts  in  the  leading  futures  markets  through 
their  hedging  operations— the  buying  and  selling 
of  futures  to  offset  price  risks  in  handling  cash 
commodities. 

For  futures  prices  to  be  a  true  reflection  of  actual 
supply  and  demand  conditions,  the  trading  in  fu- 
tures markets  must  be  free  from  price  manipulation, 
corners,  or  other  arbitrary  practices  prohibited 
under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  Safeguards 
against  such  unfair  practices  are  provided  by  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority  through  surveil- 
lance of  the  buying  and  selling  activities  of  large 
traders,  the  enforcement  of  speculative  limits  in 
leading  commodities,  the  investigation  of  unusual 
price  and  market  situations,  and  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  evidence  in  administrative  and 
judicial  proceedings  involving  violations  of  the  act. 
In  such  proceedings  during  the  year,  based  on  in- 
vestigations by  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority, 
sanctions  were  imposed  for  exceeding  speculative 
limits  and  for  manipulating  commodity  prices. 
COMMODITY  STABILIZATION  SERVICE  (CSS).  An  or- 
ganization, within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  carries  on  the  following  national  farm 
programs:  (1)  acreage  allotment  and  marketing 
quota;  (2)  Soil  Bank;  (3)  price  support;  (4)  sale, 
transfer,  barter,  and  donation  of  government-owned 
surpluses  acquired  under  the  price-support  pro- 
gram; (5)  International  Wheat  Agreement;  (6) 
storage  and  transportation;  ( 7 )  Sugar  Act;  and  ( 8 ) 
mobilization  planning  and  stockpiling.  A  major  re- 
sponsibility of  CSS  is  the  administration  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  activities. 

Marketing  quotas  were  in  effect  for  the  1956 
crops  of  wheat,  cotton,  peanuts,  rice,  and  major 
types  of  tobacco.  A  "base  acreage"  for  1956-crop 
corn  became  effective  with  approval  of  the  Soil 
Bank  Act  on  May  28,  1956. 

The  Soil  Bank  authorizes  payments  to  farmers 
who  divert  a  portion  of  their  cropland  from  the 
production  of  excessive  supplies.  Farmers  with 
acreage  allotments  for  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice, 
and  peanuts,  and  a  base  acreage  for  corn,  are  eligi- 
ble to  participate  in  the  "acreage  reserve"  feature 
of  the  program.  All  farmers  are  eligible  to  take 
part  in  the  "conservation  reserve"  by  shifting  gen- 
eral cropland  from  production  to  conservation  use. 

Heavy  supplies  of  farm  commodities  continued 
to  stimulate  active  price-support  operations.  Sup- 
port extended  on  1955  crops  through  lune  30, 1956, 
amounted  to  $3,519  million— an  amount  exceeded 
only  by  the  record  $4,346  million  extended  on  1953 
crops. 

The  "investment"  in  price  support— loans  out- 
standing plus  the  cost  value  of  commodities  held 
in  inventory-was  $8,257,308,000  on  June  30,  1956, 
as  compared  with  $7,069,277,000  on  the  same  date 
a  year  earlier.  The  all-time  high  investment  of 
$8,930,381,000  was  recorded  on  Feb.  29,  1956. 

Commodities  from  the  price-support  inventory 
were  disposed  of  in  various  ways  in  1956.  Some 


quantities  were  sold  in  domestic  and  foreign  trade 
channels.  Some  were  bartered  for  materials  pro- 
duced abroad.  Some  were  used  as  feed  supplies  in 
drought  areas,  as  food  for  the  American  armed 
forces,  and  in  foreign  relief  feeding  operations.  Sub- 
stantial quantities  of  perishable  commodities  were 
donated  to  school  lunch  programs,  and,  through 
approved  welfare  organizations,  to  needy  people  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad.  The  cost  value  of 
total  disposals  in  the  fiscal  year  1956  was  $2,723 
million,  as  compared  with  disposals  of  commodities 
costing  $2,116  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1955. 

As  of  June  30,  1956,  government-owned  bins 
had  a  grain-storage  capacity  of  894  million  bushels. 
Plans  were  moving  forward,  however,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  bins  which  would  bring  total 
capacity  to  993  million  bu.  In  addition,  77  million 
bu.  of  wheat  was  stored  in  ships  of  the  Maritime 
Administration's  Reserve  Fleet. 

In  December  1955  the  level  of  sugar  require- 
ments for  1956  was  set,  under  the  Sugar  Act,  at 
8,350,000  short  tons,  raw  value.  By  October  1956 
the  level  of  requirements  had  been  raised  to  8,775,- 
000  tons.  During  the  fiscal  year  1956  payments 
totaling  $63,509,000  were  made  to  67,629  sugar 
beet  and  sugarcane  producers  in  23  States,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  on  1955  crops. 
Producers  qualified  for  payments  by  meeting  con- 
ditions specified  in  the  Sugar  Act  with  respect  to 
child  labor,  wage  rates,  proportionate  shares,  and, 
in  the  case  of  processor-producers,  payment  of  fair 
and  reasonable  prices. 

The  Washington  organization  of  CSS  is  headed 
by  an  Administrator  and  an  Associate  Administrator. 
Commodity  divisions  are  Cotton,  Grain,  Livestock 
and  Dairy,  Oils  and  Peanut,  Sugar,  and  Tobacco. 
Divisions  having  functional  or  staff  responsibilities 
are  Administrative  Services,  Audit,  Barter  and 
Stockpiling,  Budget,  Compliance  and  Investigation, 
Fiscal,  Food  and  Materials  Requirements,  Informa- 
tion, Performance  and  Aerial  Photographic,  Per- 
sonnel Management,  Price,  Soil  Bank,  and  Trans- 
portation and  Storage  Services. 

State  and  County  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Committees  are  responsible  for  local 
administration  of  such  national  programs  as  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas,  soil  bank,  price 
support,  storage  of  government-owned  farm  prod- 
ucts, Sugar  Act  payments,  and  other  CSS  and  CCC 
programs  requiring  direct  dealings  with  farmers. 
The  committees  also  are  responsible  for  local  ad- 
ministration of  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  eight  CSS  Commodity  offices,  located 
in  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Dallas,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis,  New  Orleans,  and  Portland 
(Ore.),  which  are  responsible  in  their  areas  for 
such  activities  as  loans,  purchases,  shipping,  storage 
commodity  disposals,  export  financing,  fiscal  exami- 
nation, payment,  and  accounting.  The  Adminis- 
trative Services,  Audit,  Compliance  and  Investiga- 
tion, Fiscal,  and  Personnel  Management  Divisions 
maintain  field  offices. 

COMMONWEALTH  FUND,  The.  Established  in  1918 
by  Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Harkness  "to  do  something  for 
the  welfare  of  mankind."  Having  been  increased 
by  bequests  from  Edward  S.  Harkness  and  Mrs. 
Edward  S.  Harkness,  the  fund  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $76  million  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1955-56.  Appropriations  for  that  year  were 
$15,140,155.  The  major  concern  of  the  Fund  at 
present  is  helping  medical  schools  reorient  medical 
education  to  the  student  and  medical  care  to  the 
patient,  by  better  integration  and  increased  atten- 
tion to  the  relation  between  the  patient  and  his 
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environment.  Grants  for  medical  education,  includ- 
ing fellowships  and  awards  in  the  health  field, 
amounted  to  $13,543,033;  for  experimental  health 
services,  $72,000;  and  for  medical  research,  $717,- 
547.  During  the  academic  year  1956-57,  some  62 
Commonwealth  Fund  Fellows  were  in  residence 
in  the  United  States.  Forty-six  hold  fellowships  for 
scholars,  journalists,  and  civil  servants  from  Great 
Britain  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth, and  16  hold  fellowships  for  scholars  from 
western  countries  on  the  European  continent.  The 
Fund  publishes  an  annual  report  in  November. 
President,  Malcolm  P.  Aldrich.  Office:  1  East  75th 
St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  NATIONS.  A  term  used  to  em- 
brace the  whole  group  of  countries  both  indepen- 
dent and  dependent,  under  the  British  crown.  In 
present  usage  the  terms  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations,  British  Commonwealth,  or  Commonwealth 
are  employed,  according  to  circumstances,  as  a  de- 
scription of  the  whole.  The  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions had  an  estimated  total  area  of  14.5  million 
square  miles  and  an  estimated  total  population  of 
640  million  in  1955.  The  component  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  are  listed  below. 

I  Sovereign  States  and  Their  Dependencies.  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
(Dependencies  listed  in  Parts  II  and  III);  Canada 
(including   Newfoundland);   Australia,   Common- 
wealth of  (Australian  Antarctic  Territory,  Norfolk 
Island— Territory,  Papua— Territory,  New  Guinea- 
Trusteeship,  Nauru— Trusteeship  with  New  Zealand 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  Cocos-Keeling  Islands- 
Dependency);  New  Zealand  (Ross  Dependency, 
Tokelau  [Union]  Island,  Western  Samoa— Trustee- 
ship); South  Africa,  Union  of  (Prince  Edward  and 
Marion  Islands,  South-West  Africa— Mandate);  In- 
dia, Republic  of;  Pakistan;  Ceylon;  Federation  of 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  (not  as  yet  a  completely 
sovereign  independent  nation;  see  RHODESIA  AND 
NYASALAND,  FEDERATION  OF). 

II  Territories    Administered    Through    the    Common- 
wealth Relations  Office.  High  Commission  Territories. 
Basutoland— Colony;     Bechuanaland— Protectorate; 
Swaziland— Protectorate. 

III  British  Dependent  Territories  Administered  Through 
The  Colonial  Office.  Easf  Africa.  Kenya— Colony  and 
Protectorate;    Tanganyika— Trusteeship;    Uganda- 
Protectorate;  SomaHland,  British— Protectorate;  Zan- 
zibar and  Pemba— Protectorate. 

Centra/  Africa:  Rhodesia,  Northern— Protectorate; 
Nyasaland— Protectorate. 

West  Africa;  Cameroons,  British— Trusteeship; 
Gambia— Colony  and  Protectorate;  Gold  Coast- 
Colony  and  Protectorate;  Nigeria,  Federation  of 
(includes  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Nigeria  and 
Trust  Territory  of  British  Cameroons);  Sierra 
Leone— Colony  and  Protectorate;  Togoland,  British 
—Trusteeship. 

Far  Fasf:  Brunei— Protected  State;  Hong  Kong- 
Colony;  Malaya,  Federation  of  (includes  Penang 
and  Malacca,  formerly  part  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  the  former  Federated  and  Unfederated 
Malay  States);  British  North  Borneo,  including 
Labuan— Colony;  Sarawak— Colony;  Singapore- 
Colony  (Christmas  Islands— Dependency  of  Singa- 
pore). 

Indian  Ocean;  Aden— Colony  and  Protectorate; 
Mauritius— Colony;  Seychelles— Colony;  Maldive 
Islands-Protected  State. 

Mediterranean:  Cyprus— Colony;  Gibraltar— Col- 
ony; Malta  and  Gozo— Internally  self-governing  Col- 
ony. 

Atlantic  Ocean:  Falkland  Islands  (excluding  De- 
pendencies )  —Colony;  St.  Helena  and  Ascension- 


Colony  (Tristan  da  Cunha  Group— Dependency  of 
St.  Helena). 

West  Indies  and  The  Americas:  Bahamas— Colony; 
Barbados— Colony;  Bermuda— Colony;  British  Gui- 
ana—Colony; British  Honduras— Colony;  Jamaica- 
Colony  ( Cayman  Islands— Dependency  of  Jamaica, 
Turks  and  Caicos  Islands— Dependency  of  Jamaica); 
Leeward  Islands— Presidency  of  Leeward  Islands 
(Antigua,  St.  Christopher-Nevis-Anguilla,  Mont- 
serrat,  Virgin  Islands— Presidency  of  Leeward  Is- 
lands); Trinidad  and  Tobago— Colony;  Windward 
Islands  (Grenada-Colony,  St.  Vincent-Colony,  St. 
Lucia— Colony,  Dominica— Colony).  See  BRITISH 
CARIBBEAN  FEDERATION  and  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Western  Pacific:  Fiji— Colony;  Western  Pacific  High 
Commission  Territories  (British  Solomon  Islands- 
Protectorate;  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands— Colony ); 
New  Hebrides— Anglo-French  Condominium;  Pit- 
cairn— Colony;  Tonga— Protected  State. 
COMMUNISM.  The  year  1956  was  a  crucial  one  for 
international  Communism.  Events  in  the  Soviet 
Union  had  drastic  consequences  in  some  of  the 
satellite  countries  and  precipitated  critical  struggles 
in  most  Communist  parties  throughout  the  world. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  clear  that  international 
Communism  had  been  considerably  weakened,  al- 
though not  beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery. 

U.S.S.R.  Early  in  1956  there  was  evidence  of 
continuing  conflict  within  the  Communist  party 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  when  the  20th  congress 
convened  in  February,  Nikita  Khrushchev,  the 
party's  secretary,  appeared  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a 
struggle  to  maintain  his  power.  In  general  the  con- 
gress favored  the  liberalizing  policies  that  had  been 
sporadically  advanced  since  Stalin's  death.  Anastas 
I.  Mikoyan,  a  deputy  premier,  at  first  took  the  lead 
in  advocating  not  only  liberalized  policies  but  also 
a  reexamination  of  the  past. 

During  the  fortnight  after  the  congress  adjourned 
reports  indicated  that  Stalin's  reputation  had  been 
under  attack,  and  finally  it  was  learned  that,  in  a 
closed  meeting  of  the  congress  on  Feb.  24-25,  1956, 
Khrushchev  had  made  a  full-scale  denunciation. 
The  text  of  the  speech,  when  it  was  released,  re- 
vealed that  Khrushchev  had  denounced  Stalin's  be- 
trayal of  Leninist  principles,  his  persecution  of  the 
Old  Bolsheviks,  his  policies  before  and  during 
World  War  II,  and  his  demand  for  personal  adula- 
tion. Most  of  the  criticisms  that  had  been  made 
outside  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  years  when 
Stalin  was  in  power  were  substantiated  by  Khrush- 
chev's address. 

The  effect  of  this  speech  on  Communist  parties 
outside  the  U.S.S.R.  will  be  examined  in  due  course. 
In  the  Soviet  Union  there  was  a  period  of  con- 
fusion, with  some  disorder,  especially  in  Stalin's 
native  Georgia.  The  process  of  destalinization, 
as  it  came^to  be  called,  went  rapidly.  Lenin's  "last 
testament,"  which  Stalin  had  suppressed  because 
of  its  unfavorable  references  to  him,  was  published. 
Other  party  leaders  enlarged  on  Khrushchev's 
charges  against  Stalin,  and  some  of  Stalin's  favorites 
fell  from  power.  On  June  1,  V.  M.  Molotov,  be- 
lieved to  be  a  defender  of  Stalin's  policies,  was 
relieved  of  his  duties  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Under  Khrushchev's  leadership  the  Soviet  Union 
seemed  to  be  following  a  more  conciliatory  foreign 
policy,  and  Communist  parties  in  countries  beyond 
the  Iron  Curtain  reflected  the  new  moderation  in 
their  pronouncements.  But  then  events  in  Poland 
and  Hungary,  shortly  to  be  noted,  created  a  new 
crisis  for  the  Soviet  rulers,  and  there  was  at  least  a 
partial  return  to  Stalin's  methods.  Whether  this 
would  lead  to  an  attempt  to  restore  his  reputation 
was  not  clear,  nor  was  it  possible  to  tell  how  seri- 
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ously  Khrushchev's  position  was  threatened.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  there  were  reports  of  unrest 
in  many  parts  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  observers  be- 
lieved that  any  attempt  to  revive  Stalinism  would 
be  resisted. 

Poland.  The  first  of  the  satellite  countries  to  react 
to  the  new  Soviet  line  was  Poland.  Attacks  on  Stalin 
in  the  Polish  press  and  on  the  radio  went  beyond 
Khrushchev's  speech.  On  April  6  it  was  announced 
that  Wladislaw  Gomulka,  formerly  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  Polish  Communist  party,  who  had  been 
arrested  in  1951  as  a  Titoist  on  Stalin's  orders, 
had  been  released  from  prison.  The  man  who 
succeeded  him,  Boleslaw  Bierut,  had  died  of  a 
heart  attack  in  March,  but  one  of  Bierut's  close 
associates,  Jakub  Berman,  was  forced  out  of  office 
by  the  rising  tide  of  anti-Stalinism. 

At  the  end  of  June,  riots  took  place  in  Poznan, 
and  were  put  down  with  considerable  loss  of  life. 
Edward  Ochab,  a  Communist  leader,  pointed  out 
that  the  rioting  was  not  without  justification,  and 
in  their  trials  the  rioters  were  treated  with  sur- 
prising leniency.  The  government  introduced  more 
and  more  liberal  measures,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  was  a  growing  pressure,  even  among  the 
Communists,  for  the  removal  of  Russian  officers, 
especially  Marshal  Konstantin  Rokossovsky,  from 
the  Polish  army. 

On  October  19,  amid  growing  rumors  that  Soviet 
troops  were  to  be  moved  into  Poland,  Gomulka  and 
three  of  his  close  associates  were  restored  to  the 
central  committee  of  the  Communist  party.  Gomulka 
acted  quickly  to  stabilize  the  situation,  and  at  least 
for  a  time  Poland  was  able  to  enjoy  a  degree  of 
national  independence  while  remaining  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  U.S.S.R.  An  agreement  was  reached 
to  the  effect  that  relations  between  Poland  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  henceforth  be  based  on  "principles 
of  equality  between  nations,"  and  it  was  further 
agreed  that  Poland  should  control  the  movement 
or  Soviet  troops  within  its  borders. 

Hungary.  Events  in  Hungary  at  first  closely 
paralleled  those  in  Poland,  and  then  suddenly  took 
a  new  and  more  spectacular  turn.  On  March  29 
Laszlo  Rajk,  who  was  executed  in  1949  as  a  Titoist 
and  a  traitor,  was  posthumously  vindicated.  A 
number  of  political  prisoners  were  freed,  and  many 
unpopular  officials  were  forced  to  resign.  On  July 
18  Matyas  Rakosi,  who  was  regarded  as  a  Stalinist, 
resigned  as  first  secretary  of  the  Communist  party, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Erno  Gero  (later  killed), 

As  reform  followed  reform,  agitation  mounted. 
On  October  15  Imre  Nagy,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  the  party  in  1955  for  so-called  rightist  devi- 
ation, was  restored  to  membership.  A  week  later 
rioting  broke  out  in  Budapest  and  other  cities, 
and  Nagy  replaced  Andras  Hegedus  as  premier. 
On  October  24  a  mass  of  Soviet  troops  reached 
Budapest.  The  revolt  continued,  with  Nagy  making 
more  and  more  concessions  to  the  nationalist  rebels 
and  the  Soviets  moving  in  more  and  more  troops. 
On  November  4  the  Russians  directed  a  massive 
attack  by  land  and  air  against  Budapest.  Nagy 
was  seized  by  the  Russians,  and  Janos  Kadar,  as- 
suming the  premiership,  proclaimed  that  the  rebels 
were  fascists  and  reactionaries. 

What  had  begun  as  a  contest  among  party  lead- 
ers developed  into  a  people's  rebellion,  a  mass  strug- 
gle for  national  liberty.  And,  in  spite  of  the  ruthless 
repressive  measures  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  strug- 
gle, hopeless  as  it  had  become,  continued  for  many 
weeks.  Not  until  mid-December  could  the  Kadar 
government  claim  that  order  had  been  restored,  and 
even  after  that  Kadar  was  compelled  to  make  sub- 
stantial concessions. 


Other  Satellites.  Although  the  charges  against 
Stalin  were  repeated  in  all  the  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  there  were  few  significant  changes  in 
leadership  and  only  minor  reforms.  Bulgaria  and 
Rumania  seemed  to  be  completely  under  Commu- 
nist control,  even  after  the  uprising  in  Hungary.  In 
Czechoslovakia  and  East  Germany  there  were  signs 
of  popular  discontent,  but  the  Communists  kept  it 
in  check  by  maintaining  firm  discipline  while  mak- 
ing some  small  concessions. 

Yugoslavia,  The  downgrading  of  Stalin  seemed  to 
make  possible  a  complete  reconciliation  between 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Yugoslavia.  The  Cominform  was 
dissolved  in  April  1956,  arid  in  June  the  Commu- 
nist party  of  the  U.S.S.R.  promised  to  respect  the 
independence  of  the  Yugoslav  Communists.  Moscow 
also  brought  pressure  on  the  satellites  to  come  to 
terms  with  Tito.  However,  ideological  differences 
remained,  even  after  Tito  had  conferred  with 
Khrushchev  at  Yalta  in  late  September.  Tito  did, 
after  some  hesitation,  support  Soviet  intervention 
in  Hungary,  but  Soviet  leaders  criticized  him  more 
and  more  frequently,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it 
seemed  possible  that  Titoism  might  again  become 
a  major  heresy. 

Tito,  meanwhile,  had  troubles  of  his  own.  A  for- 
mer Vice  President  of  Yugoslavia,  Milovan  Djilas, 
once  one  of  Tito's  close  friends,  wrote  an  article 
for  an  American  publication,  the  New  Leader,  con- 
demning Tito's  stand  on  Hungary.  He  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  sent  to  prison. 

Elsewhere  in  Europe.  The  Italian  Communist  party, 
the  strongest  in  Western  Europe,  was  plunged  into 
controversy  by  the  Khrushchev  speech,  and  the 
Communist  vote  declined  slightly  in  the  municipal 
elections  in  the  spring.  Palmiro  Togliatti,  secretary 
general  of  the  party  since  1927,  joined  in  the  attack 
on  Stalin  and  promised  his  own  followers  a  larger 
degree  o£  democracy.  Before  long,  however,  Tie 
found  it  advisable  to  make  a  strategic  retreat,  and 
during  the  Hungarian  crisis  he  and  the  other  party 
functionaries  firmly  supported  Soviet  intervention. 
Although  some  intellectuals  and  labor  leaders  broke 
with  the  party  on  this  issue,  and  there  was  said  to 
be  a  growing  apathy  among  the  masses,  the  core  of 
the  party  was  resolute,  and  in  December  Togliatti 
was  again  named  secretary  general. 

In  France  Maurice  Thorez  and  other  party  lead- 
ers showed  little  enthusiasm  for  destalinization 
and  opposed  concessions  to  Tito  and  Gomulka.  The 

Earty  press  denounced  the  Hungarian  rebels  and 
ailed  Soviet  intervention.  Many  intellectuals,  both 
party  members  and  fellow-travelers  denounced 
Thorez  for  his  stand  on  Hungary,  but  it  seemed  un- 
likely that  the  party  had  been  materially  weakened. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  party,  al- 
ready torn  by  dissension  over  Khrushchev  s  speech, 
was  sharply  affected  by  the  Hungarian  situation. 
Among  the  members  who  resigned  in  protest  against 
Soviet  intervention  were  several  influential  trade 
union  leaders. 

United  States.  The  attack  on  Stalin  resulted  in  con- 
siderable soul-searching  in  the  columns  of  the  Daily 
Worker  with  William  Z.  Foster,  party  chairman, 
urging  members  not  to  go  too  far.  The  editor  of  the 
Worker,  John  Gates,  was  the  leader  of  the  anti- 
Stalinist  faction,  and  recommended  drastic  changes 
in  the  party  line,  including  the  adoption  of  a  new 
name,  in  order  to  win  mass  support.  Eugene  Dennis, 
party  secretary,  took  a  more  moderate  position  than 
Gates,  but  was  closer  to  him  than  to  Foster.  In  Sep- 
tember a  special  committee  issued  a  report  in 
preparation  for  a  national  convention  to  be  held  in 
February.  This  report,  from  which  Foster  dissented, 
called  for  a  more  democratic  constitution  and  urged 
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the  party  to  concentrate  on  building  a  united  front. 

However,  any  notion  that  the  American  Commu- 
nist party  could  be— or  could  even  successfully  pre- 
tend to  be—independent  of  the  U.S.S.R.  was  dealt 
a  blow  by  events  in  Hungary.  After  some  hesitation, 
party  leaders  denounced  the  rebelling  workers  in 
Hungary  as  tools  of  the  Western  powers  and  hailed 
the  Soviet  troops  as  liberators.  By  the  end  of  De- 
cember the  forces  favoring  change  were  in  retreat, 
and  plans  for  the  convention  were  being  overhauled. 

China.  The  Chinese  Communists  were  slow  in 
taking  cognizance  of  the  Khrushchev  attack  on 
Stalin,  but  eventually  the  press  published  mild  criti- 
cisms of  Stalin's  mistakes.  Up  to  a  point  the  Soviet 
policy  of  moderation  was  agreeable  to  the  Chinese 
leaders,  who  were  already  seeking  to  win  support 
among  the  intellectuals  and  throughout  the  middle 
class,  but  they  seemed  from  the  first  to  fear  excesses. 
Their  fears  were  justified  by  events  in  Hungary,  and 
on  December  28  the  political  bureau  of  the  central 
committee  broadcast  an  uncommonly  strong  state- 
ment, condemning  Tito,  denouncing  all  Commu- 
nists who  had  criticized  Soviet  intervention  in  Hun- 
gary, and  affirming  that  Stalin's  mistakes  were  less 
important  than  his  achievements.  This,  it  appeared, 
might  be  the  new  line  for  Communists  everywhere. 

Elsewhere  in  Asia.  The  policy  of  the  united  front 
proved  effective  in  a  number  of  Asiatic  countries. 
In  Indonesia's  first  national  election,  held  late  in 

1955,  the  Communists  polled  6  million  votes.  In 
Malaya,  especially  in  Singapore,  Communist  influ- 
ence was  gaining  steadily.  In  elections  held  in  April 

1956,  Burmese  Communists  won  42  parliamentary 
seats,  more  than  tripling  their  representation.  In 
the  Philippines  President  Ramon  Magsaysay  carried 
on  a  vigorous  and  effective  campaign  of  education 
and  propaganda  against  the  Communists.  In  South 
Vietnam  the  administration  of  President  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  adopted  stern  repressive  measures.  In  Japan 
it  was  reported  that  the  Communist  party  had  lost 
more  than  half  its  members  since  1952. 

Summary.  By  the  end  of  1956,  it  could  be  seen 
what  Khrushchev  and  the  Soviet  leaders  associated 
with  him  had  in  mind  when  they  made  their  attack 
on  Stalin.  In  Russia  itself  they  believed  that  they 
could  relax  tension  by  directing  resentment  against 
Stalin,  and  could  stabilize  their  power  by  a  gradual 
reduction  of  repressive  measures  and  an  improve- 
ment in  the  standard  of  living.  In  the  satellite  coun- 
tries they  hoped  that  a  reduction  of  Soviet  control, 
under  the  slogan  of  "different  roads  to  socialism," 
would  decrease  anti-Soviet  feeling  and  increase 
production,  so  that  these  nations  would  become 
more  loyal  and  more  valuable  allies  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
An  important  part  of  the  plan  was  complete  recon- 
ciliation with  Yugoslavia.  With  respect  to  the  West- 
ern powers,  the  leaders  sought  to  bring  about  a 
more  peaceful  atmosphere  in  which  some  measure 
of  disarmament  would  be  possible.  This,  in  turn, 
would  make  possible  a  general  rise  in  the  standard 
of  living  in  the  Communist  bloc.  At  the  same  time 
the  U.S.S.R.  would  continue  its  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic offensive  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

Nothing  happened  as  expected.  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
itself  there  was  considerable  unrest— how  much 
cannot  be  determined—after  Khrushchev's  speech 
was  made  public.  In  Poland  nationalistic  sentiment 
almost  got  out  of  hand  and  an  uneasy  compromise 
had  to  be  arranged.  In  Hungary  a  full-scale  rebel- 
lion developed,  forcing  the  Soviet  Union  to  adopt 
harsh  repressive  measures,  in  spite  of  which  re- 
sistance persisted  in  a  way  that  destroyed  the  myth 
of  Communist  invincibility.  The  other  satellites  were 
restless  and  suspicious,  and  relations  with  Yugo- 
slavia were  worse  than  they  had  been  at  any  time 


since  Khrushchev's  original  gesture  of  reconcilia- 
tion. 

By  the  late  autumn  tension  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  Western  powers  was  at  its  highest  point 
since  the  Korean  War.  Soviet  intervention  in  Hun- 
gary had  destroyed  the  possibility  of  a  united  front 
between  Communists  and  other  parties,  and  the 
Communist  parties  themselves  had  been  weakened. 
In  Asia,  especially  in  India,  Soviet  prestige  was 
dwindling.  At  the  same  time  official  reports  indi- 
cated that  industrial  production  in  Russia  was  far 
from  satisfactory,  and  Soviet  leaders  were  turning 
their  attention  to  that  problem.  All  that  could  safely 
be  predicted  at  the  end  of  1956  was  that  the  Com- 
munist leadership  would  make  a  mighty  effort  to 
recover  lost  ground.  — GRANVTLLE  HICKS 

COMMUNITY  TRUSTS.  Resources  of  community  trusts 
and  foundations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
had  risen  to  $158,573,803  at  the  beginning  of  1956 
from  $141,276,907  a  year  earlier.  The  New  York 
Community  Trust,  administering  111  memorial 
units  of  varying  size,  had  assets  of  $26,837,388. 
Funds  of  $19,027,780  were  reported  by  The  Cleve- 
land Foundation;  $14,052,427  by  the  Permanent 
Charity  Fund,  Boston;  $13,835,831  by  the  Chicago 
Community  Trust;  and  $10,752,986  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Community  Foundation,  Los  Angeles. 

Philanthropic  distribution  from  these  funds  ag- 
gregated $6,707,422  in  1955  compared  with 
16,099,181  in  the  preceding  year.  The  largest  out- 
payments  ( $1,146,688 )  were  those  of  the  New  York 
organization.  Cleveland  disbursed  $764,831;  Chi- 
cago, $749,321,  and  Boston,  $621,386.  Gifts  re- 
ceived by  Community  Foundations  in  1955  totaled 
$10,357,412.  The  largest  receipts  were  in  Hartford, 
$3,837,621;  Chicago,  $1,625,041;  Minneapolis, 
$776,600;  Vancouver  (B.C.),  $729,689,  and  New 
York,  $724,206. 

Community  Trusts  are  administrators  of  multiple 
charitable  gifts,  each  separate  gift  retaining  its  dis- 
tinctive identity  within  the  larger  aggregate  of 
funds.  A  characteristic  feature  of  community  foun- 
dations is  their  power  to  amend  the  purposes  for 
which  particular  funds  are  applicable  if,  in  chang- 
ing conditions,  originally  designated  charitable  uses 
become  obsolete.  Thomas  M.  Debevoise  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Distribution  Committee  and  William  L. 
Kleitz  heads  the  Trustees*  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Community  Trust,  located  at  71  Vanderbilt 
Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

COMORO  ISLANDS.  A  French  Overseas  Territory 
off  the  northwest  coast  of  Madagascar  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  comprising  the  four  main  islands  of  Anjouan, 
Grande-Comore  (543  sq.  mi.),  Mayotte,  and  Mo- 
heli.  Total  area:  863  square  miles.  Population  ( 1951 
census):  165,613.  Capital:  Dzaudzic  (on  Mayotte). 
Moroni  (on  Grande-Comore)  is  the  largest  city. 
The  chief  industry  of  the  islands  is  agriculture— the 
principal  products  being  coconuts,  cloves,  vanilla, 
coffee,  pepper,  essential  oils,  sisal,  rice,  sugarcane, 
cassava,  and  fruits.  Trade  (1955):  imports  were 
valued  at  U.S. $2.6  million;  exports,  U.S. $2  million. 

Government.  The  Comoro  Islands  received  the 
status  of  an  Overseas  Territory  of  the  French  Re- 
public in  1946.  The  head  of  the  administration  is 
under  the  authority  of  the  High  Commissioner  of 
the  Republic  in  Madagascar.  Each  island  forms  a 
subdivision  of  the  Territory  and  has  its  own  French 
Overseas  Administrator.  A  general  council  elected 
by  the  inhabitants  assists  in  the  administration  of 
the  Territory  and  has  deliberative  powers  in  finan- 
cial matters.  The  Territory  is  represented  in  the 
French  Parliament  by  1  Deputy  and  1  Senator. 
COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CURRENCY,  Bureau  of  the.  A 
Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury 
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which  has  general  supervision  over  national  banks; 
established  1863.  Comptroller:  R.  M.  Gidney. 
CONANT,  Dr.  James  Bryant.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  West  Germany,  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1893,  and  educated  at  Harvard,  he  be- 
came an  instructor  in  chemistry  there  in  1916,  and 
served  in  World  War  I  as  a  specialist  in  chemical 
warfare.  After  an  active  career  as  a  teacher  he  be- 
came president  of  Harvard  in  1933.  In  1942  he  was 
named  chairman  of  the  National  Defense  Research 
Committee  and  in  1945  went  to  the  U.S.S.R.  as 
special  adviser  on  atomic  energy.  In  1947  he  joined 
the  advisory  committee  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. He  was  appointed  U.S.  High  Commissioner 
for  Germany  by  the  U.S.  Senate  and  when  the  West 
German  Federal  Republic  was  formed  on  May  5, 
1955,  he  was  appointed  Ambassador. 
CONGREGATIONAL  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES.  The  Con- 
gregational churches  in  America  date  back  to  the 
early  settlers  in  Massachusetts,  in  1620.  The  Chris- 
tion  churches  originated  at  the  time  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  and  revival  movements  of  the  18th  century. 
These  two  church  groups  merged  in  1931.  From 
earliest  days  the  denomination  has  preached  and 
taught  Christian  democratic  ideals  and  has  fostered 
colleges,  schools,  and  social  agencies.  In  the  year 
1955  the  denominations  included  5,561  self-govern- 
ing churches,  3,486  pastors,  2,260  ordained  persons 
engaged  as  educators,  chaplains,  missionaries,  etc., 
with  a  total  membership  of  1,342,045  in  the  United 
States.  There  were  1,967  missionary  churches  with 
221,495  members.  Office:  287  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  10,  N.Y. 

CONGREGATIONAL  UNION  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES, 
incorporated  in  1902.  There  are  51  county  and  other 
Associations  in  the  British  Isles,  with  4,020  churches 
and  preaching  stations,  and  2,524  ministers.  Mem- 
bership in  1955  was  337,796.  Chairman  (1956-57) : 
Rev.  E.  Chamberlain.  Secretary:  Rev.  Howard  S. 
Stanley.  Office:  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  St., 
London  E.C.4,  England. 

CONGRESS,  United  States.  The  85th  United  States 
Congress  convened  for  its  first  session  on  Jan.  3, 
1957.  As  of  that  date,  it  comprised  the  following 
members  listed  under  United  States  Senate  and 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

United  States  Senate.  Richard  M.  Nixon  is  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the 
Senate. 

President  pro  tempore:  Carl  Hayden 
Chaplain:  Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  D.D. 
Majority  floor  leader:  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Majority  whip :  Mike  Mansfield 
Minority  floor  leader:  William  F.  Knowland 
Minority  whip:  Everett  M.  Dirksen 
Secretary  of  the  Senate:  Felton  M.  Johnston 
Secretary  for  the  majority:  Robert  G.  Baker 
Secretary  for  the  minority:  J.  Mark  Trice 
Sergeant  at  arms:  Joseph  C.  Duke 
Chief  clerk:  Emery  L,  Frazier 
In  the  following  list,  of  the  total  of  96  Senators, 
49  are  Democrats,  indicated  by  ( D ) ,  and  47  are  Re- 
publicans, indicated  by  (R) : 

Senator  Address  Term  Expires 

Alabama 

Lister  Hill  (D) Montgomery 1963 

John  Sparkman  (D) Huntsville 1961 

Arizona 

Carl  Hayden  (D) Phoenix 1963 

Barry  M.  Goldwater  (E) . .  • .  .Phoenix 1959 

Arkansas 

John  L.  MoClellan  (D). Camden 1961 

J.  William  Fulbright  (D) Fayetteville 1963 

California 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel  (R) Anaheim 1963 

William  F.  Knowland  (R)  . . .  .Piedmont 1959 
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Term  Expires 


Gordon  Allott  (R)   . 
John  A.  Carroll  (D). 


George  A.  Smathers  (D). . 
Spessard  L.  Holland  (D). . 


Herman  E.  Talmad 
Richard  B.  Russell 


.1961 


1963 

1061 


1963 

1961 


Senator  Address 

Colorado 

Lamar 1961 

Denver 1963 

Connecticut 

Prescott  S.  Bush  (R) Greenwich 1963 

William  A.  Purtell  (R) West  Hartford 1959 

Delaware 

John  J.  Williams  (R) Millsboro 1959 

J.  Allen  Frear,  Jr.  (D) Dover 1961 

Florida 

Miami 1963 

....  Bartow 1959 

Georgia 

(D) Lovejoy 1963 

).. Winder. 

Idaho 

Frank  Church  (D) Boise . . 

Henry  C.  Dworshak  (R) Burley . 

Illinois 

Everett  M.  Dirksen  (R) Pekin. . 

Paul  H.  Douglas  (D) Chicago 

Indiana 

Homer  E.  Capehart  (R) Washington 1963 

William  E.  Jenner  (R) Bedford 1959 

Iowa 

Bourke  Hickenlooper  (R) Cedar  Rapids 1963 

Thomas  E.  Martin  (R) Iowa  City 1961 

Kansas 

Frank  Carlson  (R) Concordia 1963 

Andrew  F.  Schoeppel  (R) Wichita 1961 

Kentucky 

John  S.  Cooper  (R) Somerset 1961 

Thruston  B.  Morton  (R) Glenview 1963 

Louisiana 

Allen  J.  Ellender  (D) Houxna 1961 

Russell  B.  Long  (D) .Baton  Rouge 1963 

Maine 

Frederick  G.  Payne  (R) Waldoboro 1959 

Margaret  Chase  Smigh  (R) .  .  .Skowhegan , 1961 

Maryland 

John  Marshall  Butler  (R) Baltimore 1963 

J.  Glenn  Beall  (R) Frostburg 1959 

Massachusetts 

Leverett  Saltonstall  (R) Dover 1961 

John  F.  Kennedy  (D) Boston 1959 

Michigan 

Charles  E.  Potter  (R) Cheboygan 1959 

Patrick  J.  McNamara  (D) Detroit .1961 

Minnesota 

Edward  J.  Thye  (R) Northfield 1959 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (D) Minneapolis 1961 

Mississippi 

James  O.  Eastland  (D) Doddsville 1961 

John  Stennis  (D) De  Kalb 1959 

Missouri 

Thos.  C.  Hennings,  Jr.  (D) . .  .St.  Louis 1963 

Stuart  W.  Symington  (D) Creve  Coeur 1959 

Montana 

James  E.  Murray  (D) Butte 1961 

Mike  Mansfield  (D) Missoula 1959 

Nebraska 

Roman  Hruska  (R) Omaha 1959 

Carl  T.  Curtis  (R) Minden 1961 

Nevada 

Alan  Bible  (D) Reno 1963 

George  W.  Malone  (R) Reno 1959 

New  Hampshire 

Styles  Bridges  (R) Concord 1961 

Norris  Cotton  (R) Lebanon 1963 

New  Jersey 

H.  Alexander  Smith  (R) Princeton 1959 

Clifford  P.  Case  (R) Rahway 1961 

New  Mexico 

Dennis  Chavez  (D) .Albuquerque 1959 

Clinton  P.  Anderson  (D)  . . . .  .Albuquerque 1961 

New  York 

Jacob  K.  Javits  (R) New  York 1963 

Irving  M.  Ives  (R) .Norwich 1959 

North  Carolina 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.  (D) Morganton 1963 

W.  Kerr  Scott  (D) Haw  River 1961 
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Term  Expires 


.1959 
.1963 


Address 
North  Dakota 

William  Langer  (R) Bismarck. . . 

Milton  R.  Young  (R) La  Moure . . 

Ohio 

Frank  J.  Lausche  (D) Cleveland 1963 

John  W.  Bricker  (R) Columbus 1959 

Oklahoma 

A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  (D) Oklahoma  City 1963 

Robert  S.  Kerr  (D) Oklahoma  City 1961 

Oregon 

Richard  L.  Neuberger  (D) Portland 1961 

Wayne  Morse  (D) Eugene 1963 

Pennsylvania 

Joseph  S.  Clark,  Jr.  (D) Philadelphia 1P63 

Edward  Martin  (R) Washington 1959 

Rhode  Island 

Theodore  F.  Green  (D) Providence    1961 

John  O.  Pastore  (D) Providence 1959 

South  Carolina 

Strom  Thurmond  CD) Aiken 1961 

Olin  D.  Johnston  (D) Spartanburg 1963 

South  Dakota 

Francis  Case  (R) Custer 19P3 

Karl  E.  Mundt  (R) Madison 1961 

Tennessee 

Albert  Gore  (D) Carthage 1959 

Estes  Kefauver  (D) Chattanooga 1961 

Texas 

William  A.  Blakley  CD) Dallas 1959 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  (D) Johnson  City 1961 

Utah 

Wallace  F.  Bennett  (R) Salt  Lake  City 1963 

Arthur  V.  Watkins  (R) Orem 1959 

Vermont 

George  D.  Aiken  (R) Putney 1963 

Ralph  E.  Flanders  (R) Springfield 1959 

Virginia 

Harry  F.  Byrd  (D) Berryville 3959 

A.  Willis  Robertson  (D) Lexington 1961 

Washington 

Warren  G.  Magnuson  CD) ....  Seattle 1963 

Henry  M.  Jackson  (D) Everett 1959 

West  Virginia 

Chapman  Revercomb  CR) ....  Charleston IP 59 

Matthew  M.  Neely  (D) Fairmont 1961 

Wisconsin 

Alexander  Wiley  (R) Chippewa  Falls 1963 

Joseph  R.  McCarthy  (R) Appleton 1959 

Wyoming 

Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney  (D) Cheyenne 1961 

Frank  A.  Barrett  CR) Lusk 1959 

«  Appointed  Jan.  15,  1957,  to  fulfil  the  term  of  Price  Daniel, 
the  new  Governor  of  Texas. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives.  Sam  Ray- 
burn  is  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Chaplain:  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp 

Parliamentarian:  Lewis  Deschler 

Majority  floor  leader:  John  W.  McCormack 

Majortiy  whip:  Carl  Albert 

Minority  floor  leader:  Joseph  Martin,  Jr. 

Minority  whip:  Leslie  C.  Arends 

Sergeant  at  arms:  Zeake  W.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Clerk:  Ralph  R.  Roberts 

Doorkeeper:  William  M.  Miller 

There  are  435  Representatives.  Democratic  Rep- 
resentatives (233)  are  indicated  by  (D);  Repub- 
lican Representatives  (200)  by  (R).  Two  vacancies 
were  caused  by  the  deaths  of  Antonio  M.  Fernandez 
(D )  of  New  Mexico  on  Nov.  7, 1956,  and  T.  Millet 
Hand  (R)  of  New  Jersey  on  Dec.  26,  1956.  Those 
marked  *  served  in  the  84th  Congress.  The  numbers 
preceding  the  names  indicate  Congressional  dis- 
tricts. All  Representatives'  terms  expire  Jan.  3, 1959. 
Representatives  Address 

Alabama 

1.  Frank  W.  Boykin  *  (D) Mobile 

2.  George  M.  Grant  *  (D) Troy 

3.  George  Andrews  *  (D) Union  Springs 


Representatives  Address 

4.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts  *  (D) Anniston 

5.  Albert  Rains  *  (D) Gadsden 

6.  Armistead  I.  Selden,  Jr.  *  (D) Greensboro 

7.  Carl  Elliott  *  (D)    Jasper 

S.  Robert  E.  Jones  *  (D)  Pcottsboro 

9.  George  Huddleston,  Jr.  *  (D) Birmingham 

Arizona 

1.  John  J.  Rhodes  *  (R) Mesa 

2.  Stewart  L.  Udall  *  (D) Tucson 

Arkansas 

1.  E.  C.  Gathinss  *  (D) West  Memphis 

2.  Wilbur  D.  Mills  *  CD)    Kensett 

3.  James  W.  Trimble  *  (D) Berryville 

4.  Oren  Harris  *  (D) El  Dorado 

5.  Brooks  Hays  *  (D) Little  Rock 

6.  W.  F.  Norell  *  (D) Monticello 

California 

1.  Hubert  D.  Scudder  *  (R) Sebastopol 

2.  Clair  Engle  *  (D)    Red  Bluff 

3.  John  E.  Moss,  Jr.  *  CD) Sacramento 

4.  William  S.  Mailliard  *  (R) Pan  Francisco 

5.  John  F.  Shelley  *  (D)      Pan  Francisco 

6.  John  F.  Baldwin  Jr.  *  (D) Martinez 

7.  John  J.Allen,  Jr.*  (R) Oakland 

8.  George  P.  Miller  *  (D) Alameda 

P.  J.Arthur  Younger  *  (R) San  Mateo 

10.  Charles  S.  Gubser  *  (R) Gilroy 

11.  John  J.  McFall  (D) Manteca 

12.  B.  F.  Sisk  *  CD) Fresno 

1  ?.  Charles  M.  Teague  *  (R) Ojai 

14.  Harlan  Hagen  *  (D) Hanford 

15.  Gordon  L.  McDonough  *  (R) Los  Angeles 

16.  Donald  L.  Jackson  *  (R) Santa  Monica 

17.  Cecil  R.  King  *  (D) Los  Angeles 

IS.  Craig  Hosmer  *  (R) Long  Beach 

19.  Chet  Holifield  *  (D) Montebello 

20.  H.  Allen  Smith  (R) Glendale 

21.  Edgar  W.  Hiestand  *  (R) Altadena 

22.  Joseph  F.  Holt  *  (R) Van  Nuys 

23.  Clyde  Doyle  *  (D) South  Gate 

24.  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb  *  (R) Los  Angeles 

25.  Patrick  J.  Killings  *  (R) Arcadia 

26.  James  Roosevelt  *  (D) Los  Angeles 

27.  Harry  R.  Sheppard  *  (D) Yucaipa 

28.  James  B.  Utt  *  (R) Santa  Ana 

29.  Dalip  S.  Saund  (D) Westmoreland 

30.  Robert  C.  (Bob)  Wilson  *  (R) Chula  Vista 

Colorado 

1.  Byron  G.  Rogers  *  (D) Denver 

2.  William  S.  Hill  *  (R) Fort  Collins 

3.  J.  Edgar  Chenoweth  *  (R) Trinidad 

4.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall  *  (D) Palisade 

Connecticut 

1.  Edwin  H.  May,  Jr.  (R) Wethersfield 

2.  Horace  Seely-Brown,  Jr.  *  (R) Pomfret  Center 

3.  Albert  W.  Cretella  *  (R) North  Haven 

4.  Albert  P.  Morano  *  (R) Greenwich 

5.  James  T.  Patterson  *  (R) Naugatuck 

At  Large:  Antoni  N.  Sadlak  *  (R) Rockville 

Delaware 

At  Large:  Harry  G.  Haskell,  Jr.  (R) Wilmington 

Florida 

1.  William  C.  Cramer  *  (R) St.  Petersburg 

2.  Charles  E.  Bennett  *  CD) Jacksonville 

3.  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes  *  CD) Crestview 

4.  Dante  B.  Fascell  *  (D) Miami 

5.  A.  S.  CSyd)  Herlong  *  CD) Leesburg 

6.  Paul  G.  Rogers  *  CD) West  Palm  Beach 

7.  James  A.  Haley  *  CD) Sarasota 

8.  D.  R.  (Billy)  Matthews  *  (D) Gainesville 

Georgia 

1.  Prince  H.  Preston  *  (D) Statesboro 

2.  J.  L.  Pilcher  *  (D) Meigs 

3.  E.  L.  (Tic)  Forrester  *  (D) Leesburg 

4.  John  J.  Flynt,  Jr.  *  CD) Griffin 

5.  James  C.  Davis  *  (D) Stone  Mountain 

6.  Carl  Vinson  *  CD) Milledgeville 

7.  Henderson  Lanham  *  CD) . . .  \ Rome 

8.  Iris  Faircloth  Blitch  *  CD) Homerville 

9.  Phil  M.  Landrum  *  (D) Jasper 

10.  Paul  Brown  *  CD) Elberton 

Idaho 

1 .  Gracie  Pf  ost  *  CD)   Nampa 

2.  Hamer  H.  Budge  *  CR) Boise 

Illinois 

1.  William  L.  Dawson  *  CD) Chicago 

2.  Barratt  O'Hara  *  CD) Chicago 

3.  Emmet  F.  Byrne  (R) Chicago 

4.  William  E.  McVey  *  (R,) Harvey 

5.  John  G.  Kluczynski  *  CD) Chicago 

6.  Thomas  J.  O'Brien*  CD) Chicago 

7.  James  B.  Bowler  *  (D) Chicago 

8.  Thomas  S.  Gordon  *  (D) Chicago 
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Representatives  Address 

9.  Sidney  R.  Yates  *  (D)  .........................  Chicago 

10.  Harold  R.  Collier  (R)  .........................  Berwyn 

11.  Timothy  P.  Sheehan  *  (R)  .....................  Chicago 

12.  Charles  A.  Boyle  *  (D)      .....................  Chicago 

13.  Marguerite  Stitt  Church  *  (R)  ................  Evanston 

14.  Russell  W.  Keeney  (R)  .......................  Wheaton 

15.  Noah  M.  Mason  *  (R)  ........................  Oglesby 

16.  Leo  E.Allen  *  (R)  ........................  Galena 

17.  Leslie  C.  Arends  *  (R)  ........................  Melvin 

18.  Robert  H.  Michel  (R)  ..........................  Peoria 

19.  Robert  B.  Chiperfield  *  (R)     ..................  Canton 

20.  Sid  Simpson  *  (R)  .........................  Carrollton 

21.  Peter  F.  Mack,  Jr.  *  (D)  ....................  Carlinville 

22.  William  L.  Springer  *  (R)  .................  Champaign 

23.  Charles  W.  Vursell  *  (R)  ...................  Salem 

24.  Melvin  Price  *  (D;  ....................  East  St.  Louis 

25.  Kenneth  J.  Gray  *  (D)  ..................  West  Frankfort 

Indiana 

1.  Ray  J.  Madden  *  (D)  ............................  Gary 

2.  Charles  A.  Halleck  *  (R)  ..................  Rensselaer 

3.  F.  Jay  Nimtz  (R)  ..........................  South  Bend 

4.  E.  Ross  Adair  *  (R)  .....................   Fort  Wayne 

5.  John  V.  Beamer  *  (R)  .......................  Wabash 

6.  Mrs.  Frost  R.  Harden  *  (R)  ..................  Covington 

7.  William  G.  Bray  *  (R)    ...................   Martinsville 

8.  Winfield  K.  Denton  *  (D)  ...................  Evansville 

9.  Earl  Wilson  *  (R)  .............................  Bedford 

10.  Ralph  Harvey  *  (R)  ......................  New  Castle 

11.  Charles  B.  Brownson  *  (R)  ........          .....  Indianapolis 


Fred  Schwengel  *  (R)  .......................  Davenport 

Henry  O.  Talle  *  (R)  ..........................  Decorah 

H.  R.  Gross  *  (R)  ............................  Waterloo 

Karl  M.  LeCompte  *  (R)  ......................  Corydon 

Paul  Cunningham  *  (R)  ....................  Des  Moines 

Merwin  A.  Coad  (D)  ......................         Boone 

Ben  F.  Jensen  *  (R)  .............................  Exira 

Charles  B.  Hoeven  *  (R)  .  .  ...........  Alton 


._ 

Kansas 


Wakefield 


William  H.  Avery  *  (R)  ...................... 

Errett  P.  Scrivner  *  (R)  ....................  Kansas  City 

Myron  V.  George  *  (R)  ......................  Altamont 

Edward  H.  Rees  *  (R)  ........................  Emporia 

J.  Floyd  Breeding  (D)  ............................  Rolla 

Wint  Smith  *  (R)  ............................  Mankato 

Kentucky 
Noble  J.  Gregory  *  (D)  .......................  Mayfield 

William  H.  Natcher  *  (D)  ...............  Bowling  Green 

John  M.  Robsion,  Jr.  *  (R)  ...................  Louisville 

Frank  L.  Chelf  *  (D)  .........................  Lebanon 

Brent  Spence  *  (D)  .......................  Fort  Thomas 

John  C.  Watts  *  (D)  ......................  Nicholasville 

Carl  D.  Perkins  *  (D)  ........................  Hindman 

Eugene  Siler*  (R)  ........................  Williamsburg 

Louisiana 

F.  Edward  Hubert  *  (D)  ...................  New  Orleans 

Hale  Boggs  *  (D)  .........................  New  Orleans 

Edwin  E  Willis  *  (D)  ...................  St.  Martinville 

•  •  •  •••          -s* 


James  H.  Morrison  *  (D)  ....................  Hammond 

T.  A.  Thompson  *  (D)  ......................  Ville  Platte 

George  S.  Long  *  (D)  .........................  Pineville 


-r,  i.    xT-ri    *  /-r^ 

Robert  Hale  *(&)••  -  .........................  Portland 

Frank  M.  Coffin  (D)    .      .....................  Lewiston 

Clifford  G.  Mclntire  *  (R)  ....................  Perham 

Maryland 
Edward  T.  Miller  *  (R)  ........................  Easton 

James  P.  S.  Devereux  *  (R)  ..................  Stevenson 

Edward  A.  Garmatz  *  (D)  ....................  Baltimore 

George  H.  Fallon  *  (D)  ......................  Baltimore 

Richard  E.  Lankford  *  (D)  ...................  Annapolis 

DeWitt  S.  Hyde  *  (R)  .  .  .  .  ....................  Bethesda 

Samuel  N.  Friedel  *  (D)  .....................  Baltimore 

Massachusetts 

John  W.  Heselton  *  (R)  .......................  Deerfield 

Edward  P.  Boland  *  (D)  ....................  Springfield 

whill?/hPnlbi^*  (?Vni  ....................  w£!£rf£ 

™%  *5*       P««  «*  nk  ...................       TOWPII 

Edith  Nourse  Rogers  *  (R)  ......................  Lowell 

Wilham  H.  Bates  *  (R)  .......................  .  .  .Salem 

Thomas  J.  Lane  *  (D)  .  .       ..................  L  awrence 

Torbert  H.  Macdonald  *  (D)  ...................  Maiden 

p0naidW  Nicholson  MR)/  ..................  Wareham 

Laurence  Curtis  *  (R)  ..........................  Boston 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.*  (D)  .................  Cambridge 

JohnW.McCormaek*  (D)  ..................  Dorchester 

Richard  B.  Wigglesworth  *  (R)  ..................  Milton 

Joseph  W.Martin,  Jr.  *  (R)  ............  North  Attleboro 

Michigan 
Thaddeus  M.  Machrowicz  *  (D)  .............  Hamtramck 

George  Meader  *  (R)  .......................  Ann  Arbor 


Representatives  Address 

3.  August  E.  Johansen  *  (R)  .................  Battle  Creek 

4.  Clare  E.  Hoffman  *  (R)  ........................  Allegan 

5.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Jr.  *  (R)  ................  Grand  Rapids 

6.  Chas.  E.  Chamberlain  (R)  ................  East  Lansing 

7.  Robert  J.  Mclntosh  (R)  ....................  Port  Huron 

8.  Alvin  M.  Bentley  *  (R)  ........................  Owosso 

9.  Robert  P.  Griffin  (R)  ...................  Traverse  City 

10.  Elford  A.  Cederberg  *  (R)  ...................  Bay  City 

11.  Victor  A.  Knox  *  (R)  ..................  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

12.  John  B.  Bennett  *  (R1  ....................  Ontonagon 

13.  Charles  C.  Diggs.  Jr.  *  (D)  .....................  Detroit 

14.  Louis  C.  Rabaut  *  CD)  ............   Grosse  Pointe  Park 

15.  John  D.  Dingell  *  (D)  ........................  Detroit 

16.  John  Lesinski,  Jr.  *  (D)  ......................  Dearborn 

17.  Martha  W.  Griffiths  *  (D)  .....................  Detroit 

18.  William  Broomfield  (R)  ....................  Royal  Oak 

Minnesota 

1.  August  H.  Andresen  *  (R)  ...................  Red  Wing 

2.  Joseph  P.  O'Hara  *  (R)  ........................  Glencoe 

3.  Roy  W.  Wier  *  (D)  ........................  Minneapolis 

4.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  *  (D)  .....................  St.  Paul 

5.  Walter  H.  Judd  *  (R)  ......................  Minneapolis 

6.  Fred  Marshall  *  (D)  ..............  Grove  City  (R.F.D.) 

7.  H.  Carl  Andersen  *  (R)  ..........................  Tyler 

8.  John  A.  Blatnik  *    (D)  .......................  Chisholm 

9.  Coya  Knutson  *  (D)  .............................  Oklee 

...    .    .      . 

Mississippi 

1-  Thomas  G.  Abernethy  *  (D)  ...................  Okolona 

2.  Jamie  L.  Whitten  *  (D)  .....................  Charleston 

3.  Frank  E.  Smith  *  (D)  .....................  Greenwood 

4.  John  Bell  Williams  *  (D)  .....................  Raymond 

5.  Arthur  Winstead  *  (D)    ...................  Philadelphia 

6.  William  M.  Colmer  *  (D)  ...................  Pascagoula 

... 
„„          ,  „      Missouri 

1.  Frank  M.  Karsten  *  (D)  ......................  St.  Louis 

2.  Thomas  B.  Curtis  *  (R)  ................  Webster  Groves 

3.  Leonor  (Mrs.  John  B.)  Sullivan  *  (D)  ..........  St.  Louis 

4.  George  H.  Christopher  *  (D)  .....................  Butler 

5.  Richard  Boiling  *  CD)  .....................  Kansas  City 

6.  W.  R.  Hull,  Jr.  *  (D)  ..........................  Weston 

7.  Charles  H.  Brown  (D)  .......................  Springfield 

8.  A.  S.  J.  Carnahan  *  (D)  .......................  Ellsinore 

9.  Clarence  Cannon  *  (D)  ........................  Elsberry 

10.  Paul  C.  Jones  *  (D)  ...........................  Kennett 

11.  Morgan  M.  Moulder  *  (D)  ..................  Camdenton 

Montana 

1.  Lee  Metcalf  *  (D)  .............................  Helena 

2.  LeRoy  Anderson  (D)  ...........................  Conrad 

KUkmeWi 

„    _  „  ^  „  _N       Nebraska 

J-  £kil  Weaver  *  (R)        .......................  Falls  Citv 

?.  Glen  Cunningham  (R)      ......................  £m&* 

J.  Robert  D  Harrison  *  (R)  ......................  S^S 

4-  A.  L.  Miller  *  (R)  ............................  Kimball 

Nevada 
At  Large:  Walter  S.  Baring  (D)  .......................  Reno 

New  Hampshire 
l  .  Chester  E.  Merrow  *  (R)  ................  Center  Ossipee 

2-  Perki-  Bass  *  <*)  .......................  Peterborough 

New  Jersey 

1.  Charles  A.  Wolverton  *  (R)  ...............  Merchantville 

2.  T.  Millet  Hand  *a  (R)  ..................  Cape  May  City 

3.  James  C.  Auchincloss  *  (R)  ....................  Rumson 

4.  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.  *  (D)  ....................  Trenton 

5  p  t     Frelmghuysen,  Jr.  *  (R)  ...............  Morristown 

6  Florence  P.  Dwyer  (R)  ......  .................  Elizabeth 

7.  Wmiam  B.  Widnall  *  (R)  ..................  Saddle  River 

8.  Gordon  Canfield  *  (R)  ........................  Paterson 

»•  grank  C.  gamers,  Jr.  *  (R)  .....................  Teriafly 

10.  Peter  W  Rodino,  Jr.  *  (D)  ...................  ISewark 

JJ-  5u£hf  V^d^om2*°/T,P)  ...................  ....Newark 

If-  Robert  W.Kean  '  (R  )  .  .  .  ...................  Livingston 

}J.  Alfred  D  Siemmskr  *  (D^  ..............  Jersey  Citv 

14-  Vincent  J.  Dellay  (R)  ..................  West  New  York 

New  Mexico 
At  Large:  Antonio  M.  Fernandez  *b  (D)  ............  Santa  Fe 

&*>  Large:  John  J.  Dempsey  *  (D)  .................  Santa  Fe 

New  York 
l'  Stuyvesant  Wainwright  *  (R)  .............  East  Hampton 

2.  Steven  B.  Derounian*  (R)  ......................  Roslyn 

3  p      k  j  Becker  *  (R)  .......................  Lynbrook 

4  H         j  Latham  J  fa  ..................  Queens  village 

5  Mb   -^  H  Bosch  *  fa  >  ..................  Richmond  Hill 

,,    T  a_f-_  TTrtH^rnQn 

•;  HoWzman 


; 


-  •_ 

T    A  r,*  ,-,<**  :  *  ^n> 

t  Keolh*  fD1)  Brok  v 

v*  fD?      .......................  B?ook  yn 

eller  *  (T)}  ........................  Brooklyn" 

'  ' 


«  Died  Dec.  26,  1956. 
*  Died  Nov.  7,  1956. 
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13.  Abraham  J.  Multer  *  (D) Brooklyn 

14.  John  J,  Rooney  *  (D) Brooklyn 

15.  John  H.  Ray  *  00 Staten  Island 

16.  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.  *  (D) New  York  City 

17.  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  Jr.  *  (R) New  York  City 

18.  Alfred  Santangelo  (D) New  York  City 

19.  Leonard  Farbstein  (D) New  York  City 

20.  Ludwig  Teller  (D) New  York  City 

21.  Herbert  Zelenko  *  (D) New  York  City 

22.  James  C.  Healy  (D) New  York  City 

23.  Isidore  Dollinger  *  (D) New  York  City 

24.  Charles  A.  Buckley  *  (D) New  York  City 

25.  Paul  A.  Fino  *  (R) New  York  City 

25.  Edwin  B.  Dooley  (R) *  .Mamaroneck 

27.  Ralph  W.  Gwinn  *  (R) Bronxville 

28.  Katherine  St.  George  *  (R)    Tuxedo  Park 

29.  J.  Ernest  Wharton  *  (R) Richmond ville 

30.  Leo  W.  O'Brien  *  (D) Albany 

31.  Dean  P.  Taylor*  (R) Troy 

32.  Bernard  W.  Kearney  *  (R) Gloversvdle 

33.  Clarence  E.  Kilburn  *  (R) Malrre 

34.  William  R.  Williams  *  (R) CassviUe 

35.  R.  Walter  Riehlman  *  (R) Tully 

36.  John  Taber  *  (R) Auburn 

37.  W.  Sterling  Cole  *  (R) Bath 

38.  Kenneth  B.  Keating  *  (R) Rochester 

39.  Harold  C.  Ostertag  *  (R) Attica 

40.  William  E.  Miller*  (R) Lockport 

41.  Edmund  P.  Radwan  *  (R) Buffalo 

42.  John  R.  Pillion  *  (R) Lackawanna 

43.  Daniel  A.  Reed  *  (R) Dunkirk 

North  Carolina 

1.  Herbert  C.  Banner  *  (D) Washington 

2.  L.  H.  Fountain  *  (D) Tarboro 

3.  Graham  A.  Barden  *  (D) New  Bern 

4.  Harold  D.  Cooley  *  (D) Nashville 

5.  Ralph  J.  Scott  (£>) Danbury 

6.  Carl  T.  Durham  *   (D) Chapel  Hill 

7.  Alton  Lennon  (D) Wilmington 

8.  A.  Paul  Kitchen  (D) Wadesboro 

9.  Hugh  Q.  Alexander  *  (D) Kannapolis 

10.  Charles  Raper  Jonas  *  (R) Lincolnton 

11.  Basil  L.  Whitener  (D) Gastonia 

12.  George  A.  Shuf ord  *  (D) Asheville 

North  Dakota 

At  Large:  Usher  L.  Burdick  *  (R) Williston 

At  Large:  Otto  Krueger  *  (R) Fessenden 

Ohio 

1.  Gordon  H.  Scherer  *  (R) Cincinnati 

2.  William  E.  Hess  *  (R) Cincinnati 

3.  Paul  F.  Schenck  *  (R) Dayton 

4.  William  M.  McCulloch  *  (R) Piqua 

5.  Cliff  Clevenger  *  (R) Bryan 

6.  James  G.  Polk  *  (D) Highland 

7.  Clarence  J.  Brown  *  (R) Blanchester 

8.  Jackson  E.  Betts  *  (R) Findlay 

9.  Thomas  L.  Ashley  *  (D) Waterville 

10.  Thomas  A.  Jenkins  *  (R). Ironton 

11.  David  S.  Dennison,  Jr.  (R) Warren 

12.  John  M.  Vorys  *  (R) Columbus 

13.  A.  D.  Baumhart,  Jr.  *  (R) Vermilion 

14.  William  H.  Ayres  *  (R) Akron 

15.  John  E.  Henderson  *  (R) Cambridge 

16.  FrankT.  Bow*  (R) Canton  (R.F.D.) 

17.  J.  Harry  McGregor  *  (R) West  Lafayette 

18.  Wayne  L.  Hays  *  (D) Flushing 

19.  Michael  J.  Kirwan  *  (D) Youngstown 

20.  Michael  A.  Feighan  *  (D) Cleveland 

21.  Charles  A.  Vanik  (D) Cleveland 

22.  Frances  P.  Bolton  *  (R) Lyndhurst 

23.  William  E.  Minshall  *  (R) Cleveland 

Oklahoma 

1.  Page  Belcher  *  (R) Enid 

2.  Ed  Edmondson  *  (D) Muskogee 

3.  Carl  Albert  *  (D) McAlester 

4.  Tom  Steed  *  (D) Shawnee 

5.  John  Jarman  *  (D) Oklahoma  City 

6.  Toby  Morris  (D) Lawton 

Oregon 

Stayton 

,    , .Baker 

_ .  Edith  Green  *  (D) Portland 

4.  Charles  0.  Potter  (D) Eugene 

Pennsylvania 

1.  William  A.  Barrett  *  (D) Philadelphia 

2.  Kathryn  Granahan  (D) Philadelphia 

3.  James  A.  Byrne  *  (D) Philadelphia 

4.  Earl  Chudoff  *  (D) Philadelphia 

5.  William  J.  Green,  Jr.  *  (D) Philadelphia 

6.  Hugh  D.  Scott,  Jr.  *  (R) Philadelphia 

7.  Benjamin  F.  James  *  (R) Rofemont 

8.  Willard  S.  Curtin  (R) Morrisville 

9.  Paul  B.  Dague  *  (R) Dowingtown 

10.  Joseph  L.  Carrigg  *  (R) Fupquehanna 

11.  Daniel  J.  Flood  *  (D) Wilkes-Barre 


1.  Walter  Norblad  *  (R) 

2.  Albert  C.  XJllman  (D) 
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12.  Ivor  D.  Fenton  *  (R) Mahanoy  City 

13.  Samuel  K.  McConnell,  Jr.  *  (R) Wynnewood 

14.  George  M.  Rhodes  *  (D) Reading 

15.  Francis  E.  Walter  *  (D) Eastoii 

16.  Walter  M.  Mumma  *  (R) Harrisburg 

17.  Alvin  R.  Bush  *  (R) Muncy 

18.  Richard  M.  Simpson  *  (R) Huntir  gc'on 

19.  S.  Walter  Stauffer  (R) York 

20.  James  E.  Van  Zandt  *  (R) Altoor  a 

21.  Augustine  B.  Kelley  *  (D) Greensburg 

22.  John  P.  Saylor  *  (R) Johnstov  n 

23.  Leon  H.  Gavin  *  (R) Oil  City 

24.  Carroll  D.  Kearns  *  (R) Fan  ell 

25.  Frank  M.  Clark  *  (D) Bessen  er 

26.  Thomas  E.  Morgan  *  (D) FrederieHown 

27.  James  G.  Futon  *  (R) , Pitfr-burf  h 

28.  Herman  P.  Eberharter  *  (D) Pittsburgh 

29.  Robert  J.  Corbett  *  (R) Pittsburgh 

30.  Elmer  J.  Holland  *  (D) Pittsburgh 

Rhode  Island 

1.  Aime  J.  Forand  *  (D) Cumberland 

2.  John  E.  Fogarty  *  (D) Harmony 

South  Carolina 

1.  L.  Mendel  Rivers  *  (D) Charleston 

2.  John  J.  Riley  *  (D) Sumter 

3.  W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn  *  (D) Greenwood 

4.  Robert  T.  Ashmore  *  (D) Greenville 

5.  Robert  W.  Hemphill  (D) Chester 

6.  John  L.  McMillan  *  (D) Florence 

South  Dakota 

1.  George  S.  McGovern  (D) Mitchell 

2.  E.  Y.  Berry  *  (R) McLaughlin 

Tennessee 

1.  R.  Carroll  Reece  *  (R) Johnson  City 

2.  Howard  H.  Baker  *  (R) Huntsville 

3.  James  B.  Frazier,  Jr.  *  (D) Chattanooga 

4.  Joe  L.  Evins  *  (D) Smithville 

5.  J.  Carlton  Loser  (D) Nashville 

6.  Ross  Bass  *  (D) Pulaski 

7.  Tom  Murray  *  (D) Jackson 

8.  Jere  Cooper  *  (D) Dyersburg 

9.  Clifford  Davis  *  (D) Memphis 

Texas 

1.  Wright  Patman  *  (D) Texarkana 

2.  Jack  Brooks  *  (D) Beaumont 

3.  Lindley  Beckworth  (D) Gladewater 

4.  Sam  Rayburn  *  (D) Bonham 

5.  Bruce  Alger  *  (R) Dallas 

6.  Olin  E.  Teague  *  (D) College  Station 

7.  John  Dowdy  *  (D) Athens 

8.  Albert  Thomas  *  (D) Houston 

9.  Clark  W.  Thompson  *  (D) Gaheston 

10.  Homer  Thornberry  *  (D) Austin 

11.  W.  R.  Poage  *  (D) Waco 

12.  Jim  Wright  *  (D) Weatherford 

13.  Frank  Ikard  *  (D) Wichita  Falls 

14.  John  Young  (D) Corpus  Christi 

15.  Joe  M.  Kilgore  *  (D) McAllen 


(D). 

*  (D; 


.Odessa 


16.  J.  T.  Rutherford      %_. , 

17.  Omar  Burleson  *  (D) .' ............  Arison 

18.  Walter  Rogers  *  (D) Pampa 

19.  George  Mahon  *  (D) Lubbock 

20.  Paul  J.  Kilday  *  (D) San  Antonio 

21.  0.  C.  Fisher  *  (D) San  Anpelo 

At  Large:  Martin  Dies  *  (D) Lufkin 

Utah 

1.  Henry  Aldous  Dixon  *  (R) Logan 

2.  William  A.  Dawson  *  (R) Salt  Lake  City 

Vermont 

At  Large:  Winston  L.  Prouty  *  (R) Newport  City 

Virginia 

1.  Edward  J.  Robeson,  Jr.  *  (D) Newport  News 

2.  Porter  Hardy,  Jr.  *  (D) Cbwrhland 

3.  J.  Vaughan  Gary  *  (D) Richmond 

4.  Watkins  M.  Abbitt  *  (D) Appomattox 

5.  William  M.  Tuck  *  (D) South  Boston 

6.  Richard  H.  Poff  *  (R) Radford 

7.  Burr  P.  Harrison  *  (D) Winchester 

8.  Howard  W.  Smith  *  (D) Broad  Run 

9.  W.  Pat  Jennings  *  (D) Marion 

10.  Joel  T.  Broyhill  *  (R) Arlington 

Washington 

1.  Thomas  M.  Pelly  *  (R) Seattle 

2.  Jack  Westland  *  (R) Everett 

3.  Russell  V.  Mack  *  (R) . 


4.  Hal  Holmes  *  (R) . . 

5.  Walter  Horan  *  (R) . 


.  .Hoquiam 
.  Ellen  sburg 
.  Wenatchee 
6.  Thor  C.  Tollefson  *'  (R) . Y.Y. ......... Y.. ... . .  .Tacoma 

At  Large:  Don  Magnuson  *  (D) Seattle 

West  Virginia 

1.  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.  (R) Glen  Dale 

2.  Harley  O.  Staggers  *  (D) Keyser 

3.  Cleveland  M.  Bailey  *  (D) Clarksburg 
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Representatives 
4.  "William  E.  Neal 


Addres 
.  Huntingdon 


_      (R) 

5!  Elizabeth  Kee  *  (D) " Blueleld 

6.  Robert  C.  Byrd  *  (D) Sophia 

Wisconsin 

1.  Lawrence  H.  Smith  *  (R) Racine 

2.  Donald  E  Tewes   (R) Waukesha 

3.  Gardner  R.  Withrow  *  (R) La  Crosse 

4.  Clement  J.  Zablocki  *  (D) Milwaukee 

5.  Henry  S.  Reuss  *  (D) Milwaukee 

6.  William  K.  Van  Pelt  *  (R) Fond  du  Lac 

7.  Melvin  R.  Laird  *  (R) Mar^afield 

8.  John  W.  Byrnes  *  (R) Green  Bay 

9.  Lester  Johnson  *  (D) Black  River  Falls 

10.  Alvin  E.  O'Konaki  *  (R) Meroer 

Wyoming 

At  Large:  E.  Keith  Thomson  *  (R) Cheyenne 

Alaska 

Delegate:  E.  L.  Bartlett  *  (D) Juneau 

Hawaii 

Delegate:  John  A.  Burns  (D) Honolulu 

Puerto  Rico 
"Resident  Comm. :  Antonio  Fernos-lsern  *  (D) Sauturce 

CONNECTICUT.  A  New  England  State.  Area:  5,004 
square  miles.  Population  (July  1, 1956  est.) :  2,232,- 
000,  compared  with  (1950  census):  2,007,280. 
Chief  cities  (1950  census):  Hartford  (capital), 
177,393;  New  Haven,  164,443;  Bridgeport,  158,709; 
Waterbury,  104,477;  Stamford,  74,293;  New  Brit- 
ain, 73,726. 

Nickname,  The  Constitution  State.  Motto,  Qui 
Transtulit  Sustinet  (He  Who  Transplanted  Con- 
tinues to  Sustain).  Flower,  Mountain  Laurel.  Bird. 
Robin.  Entered  the  Union,  Jan.  9,  1788.  See  EDU- 
CATION, MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL 
STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 

General  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $389,- 
20,000;  general  expenditure,  $231,966,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $361,245,000. 

Elections.  Connecticut's  eight  electoral  votes  went 
to  Eisenhower  in  the  November  elections.  Prescott 
Bush  (R)  was  reelected  to  the  Senate.  The  Repub- 
licans won  all  six  seats  in  the  House.  There  were  no 
State-wide  elections  for  major  State  offices. 

Legislation.  The  Connecticut  legislature  did  not 
convene  in  1956. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Abraham  A.  RibicofF; 
Lieut.  Governor,  Charles  W.  Jewett;  Secretary  of 
State,  Mildred  P.  Allen;  Attorney  General,  John  J. 
Bracken;  State  Treasurer,  John  Ottaviano;  Comp- 
troller, Fred  R.  Zeller. 

CONSTRUCTION.  Preliminary  estimates  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  indicated  a  total  of  new  construction  in 
1956  in  the  continental  United  States  of  $44,100 
million,  an  increase  of  4  percent  from  the  1955  total. 
Private  new  construction  amounted  to  $30,700  mil- 
lion or  70  percent.  Public  new  construction  totaled 
$13j400  million.  The  total  amount  spent  on  main- 
tenance and  repairs  was  variously  estimated  from 
$15,000  million  to  $17,000  million,  making  the  total 
construction  bill  for  1956  about  $60,000  million. 

Private  nonfarm  residential  building  amounted  to 
$15,200  million,  down  8  percent  from  1955.  This 
change  is  made  up  of  a  decrease  of  $1,620  million  in 
new  dwelling  units  and  an  increase  of  $220  million 
in  additions  and  alterations  and  nonhousekeeping 
groups.  This  category  has  comprised  more  thanlialr 
of  the  private  new  construction  since  and  including 
1948.  Private  nonresidential  (nonfarm)  building 
amounted  to  $8^800  million,  an  increase  of  $1,200 
million  from  the  1955  level.  This  increase  was 
largely  accounted  for  by  advances  of  $600  million 
in  industrial  and  $300  million  in  commercial. 

All  other  subclassifications  under  nonresidential 
building  increased  except  hospital  and  institutional 
which  decreased  7  percent.  Farm  construction  con- 


tinued a  4-year  decline  by  dropping  to  $1,400  mil- 
Bon,  about  7  percent  below  the  1955  level.  The 
1956  private  public  utility  new  construction  was  up 
14  percent  from  1955  to  $5,080  million.  All  sub- 
divisions except  local  transit  posted  gains:  railroad, 
$435  million,  up  28  percent;  telephone  and  tele- 
graph, $970  million,  up  39  percent;  pipelines,  $350 
million,  up  8  percent;  electric  light  and  power, 
$1,900  million,  up  6  percent;  gas,  $1,400  million, 
up  10  percent;  and  local  transit,  at  $25  million,  was 
the  same  as  in  1955,  All  other  private  new  construc- 
tion was  $120  million,  down  25  percent  from  1955. 

Public  new  construction  in  1956  was  estimated  at 
$13,400  million,  an  increase  of  12  percent  above  the 
1955  level.  Public  residential  increased  5  percent 
from  1955  to  $275  million.  Nonresidential  was  off 
4  percent  to  about  $4,000  million,  with  decreases  of 
41  percent  in  industrial  and  7  percent  in  hospital 
and  institutional,  while  educational  increased  5  per- 
cent to  $2,500  million  and  other  nonresidential  was 
up  4  percent.  New  construction  of  military  facilities 
increased  9  percent  to  $1,400  million  and  highway 
construction  was  $5,100  million,  up  24  percent. 
Sewage  disposal  and  water  supply  increased  47 
percent  from  1955  to  $1,600  million.  Expenditures 
for  public  service  enterprises  increased  61  percent 
and  conservation  and  development  was  up  11  per- 
cent. All  other  public  new  construction  increased 
16  percent. 

The  dollar  volume  of  new  construction  in  the 
several  categories  for  1951,  1955,  and  1956  are  in- 
dicated in  Table  1.  In  the  5-year  period  1951-56, 
total  new  construction  increased  42  percent,  private 

TABLE  1— NEW  CONSTRUCTION" 
(Millions  of  dollars) 


Type  of  construction 

W51 

1955* 

J956 

Total  new  construction  

$31,025 

$42,250 

$44,125 

Private  construction  
Residential  building*1  

21,684 
10,973 

30,250 
16,600 

30,700 
15,200 

New  dwelling  units.  ...... 
Additions  and  alterations  . 

9,849 
934 

14,990 
1,273 

33,370 
1,385 

Nonhousekeeping  

190 

337 

445 

Nonresidential  building**.  .  .  . 

5,152 

7,624 

8,800 

Industrial  

2,117 

2,403 

3,060 

1,371 

3,039 

3,300 

Religious  

f    ••• 

736 

775 

Educational  

... 

499 

535 

Hospital  and  institutional. 

^  2,440 

239 

325 

Social  and  recreational  .... 

1     ••• 

351 

270 

L  ... 

357 

535 

Farm  construction  

It800 

1,400 

1,500 

Public  utilities  

3,695 

4,465 

5,080 

Railroads  

399 

340 

435 

Telephone  and  telegraph.  . 

487 

700 

970 

Other  public  utilities  

2,809 

3,425 

3,675 

Local  transit  

25 

25 

Pipelines  

325 

350 

Electric  light  and  power  . 

1,800 

1,900 

Gas  

1,275 

1,400 

All  other  private  

64 

161 

120 

Public  construction  

9,341 

12,000 

13,425 

Residential  building  

595 

261 

275 

Nonresidential  building  

3,471 

4,225 

4,050 

Industrial  

958 

720 

425 

Educational  

1,531 

2,442 

2,560 

Hospital  and  institutional. 

498 

329 

305 

Other  

484 

734 

760 

Military  facilities  ,  

1,019 

1,300 

1,420 

Highways  

2,400 

4,100 

5,100 

Sewer  and  water  

706 

1,085 

1,590 

Miscellaneous  public  service.  .  . 

213 

279 

450 

Conservation  and  development. 

860 

595 

660 

All  other  public  

77 

155 

180 

'Joint  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  commerce.        6Revised.        "Preliminary. 
dNon-farrn. 

new  construction  was  up  about  41  percent  and  pub- 
lic new  construction  increased  44  percent.  These 
increases  are  the  result  of  an  increase  in  the  struc- 
tural volume  of  construction  and  an  increase  of 
about  25  percent  in  the  costs  of  construction.  Private 
residential  new  construction  increased  39  percent 
in  the  period  and  public  residential  decreased  54 
percent  leaving  an  increase  in  residential  construe- 
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tion  of  about  $3,900  million.  Private  nonresidential 
building  increased  51  percent  to  $8,800  million 
and  public  nonresidential  building  climbed  to  $4,- 
100  million,  up  17  percent  in  the  5-year  period. 
Private  farm  construction  declined  17  percent  and 
private  new  construction  of  public  utilities  increased 
38  percent.  Military  facilities  increased  39  percent 
from  1951  to  1956  and  new  highway  construction 
increased  112  percent  in  the  same  period.  New  con- 
struction for  sewage  disposal  and  water  supply  rose 
125  percent.  Conservation  and  development  de- 
clined 23  percent. 

Housing.  The  number  of  new  nonfarm  housing 
units  started  during  the  first  11  months  of  1956  was 
about  1,055,000,  indicating  a  total  for  the  year  of 
1,120,000  units.  The  total  for  1956  is  down  about 
16  percent  from  the  1955  figure  of  1,328,900.  The 
11-month  total  in  1951  was  1,031,000  and  1,253,000 
in  1955.  The  total  number  of  starts  has  exceeded  a 
million  units  in  each  of  the  8  years  from  1949  to 
1956,  inclusive.  Private  starts  accounted  for  98  per- 
cent of  total  starts  during  the  first  11  months  of 
1956,  93  percent  in  1951  and  98.5  percent  in  1955. 

The  continued  increase  in  size,  quality,  and  cost 
of  housing  units  is  indicated  in  a  sample  survey  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  new  housing  starts 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1956.  Only  14  percent  of 
houses  had  a  proposed  selling  price  of  less  than 
$10,000.  The  median  selling  price  of  new  one- 
family  houses  rose  6  percent  to  $14,500.  Some  18 
percent  had  price  tags  of  $20,000  and  over.  The 
percentage  of  houses  with  various  floor  areas  (in 
square  feet)  were:  5  percent  less  than  800;  31  per- 
cent 1,000  to  1,199;  26  percent,  1,200  to  1,499;  and 
19  percent  1,500  and  over.  The  median  area  in- 
creased about  6  percent  to  1,230  square  feet.  Nearly 
6  out  of  10  houses  had  areas  between  1,000  and 
1,499  square  feet. 

Some  70  percent  of  the  houses  had  3  bedrooms, 
8  percent  had  4  or  more,  20  percent  had  2  and  only 
1  percent  had  1  bedroom.  More  than  1  bathroom 
was  provided  in  49  percent  of  the  houses,  7  percent 
had  more  than  2  full  bathrooms  and  1  percent  had 
no  bathroom.  Basements  were  omitted  from  55  per- 
cent of  the  houses.  Slabs  were  used  in  16  percent 
and  crawl  spaces  were  provided  in  39  percent.  Ma- 
sonry and  brick  facing  were  used  in  exterior  wall 
construction  of  42  percent  of  the  houses.  Garage  or 
carport  facilities  were  provided  in  67  percent  of  the 
units.  About  4  percent  of  the  starts  had  no  provision 
for  heating  while  86  percent  provided  some  type 
of  warm  air  system.  Hot  water  and  steam  were  used 
in  about  8  percent  of  the  units. 

Costs.  Construction  costs  as  represented  by  the 
Engineering  News-Record  Construction  Cost  Index 
advanced  4.7  percent  from  Dec.  22, 1955,  to  705.39, 
Dec.  20,  1956.  (1913  as  100).  The  corresponding 
Building  Cost  Index  increased  to  499.75  on  Dec. 
20,  1956  up  4.3  percent  from  Dec.  22,  1955.  The 
rate  of  increase  of  these  indexes  has  been  practically 
constant  during  the  past  3  years.  The  indexes  repre- 
sent a  hypothetical  block  of  construction  each  con- 
sisting of  a  material  component  and  a  common  labor 
component  for  the  Construction  Cost  Index  and  a 
skilled  labor  component  for  the  Building  Cost  In- 
dex. The  values  of  the  indexes  given  above  are  the 
national  average. 

Values  in  specific  cities  differ  considerably.  The 
Construction  Cost  Index  for  November  1956  varied 
from  522  in  Atlanta  to  845  in  New  York.  Birming- 
ham at  553  was  second  low  and  Detroit  with  808 
was  second  high.  The  Building  Cost  Index  at  the 
same  time  was  low  at  441  in  Atlanta  and  high  in 
New  York  with  571.  Dallas  was  second  low  with 
449  and  Philadelphia  with  549  was  second  high. 


The  trend  in  construction  costs  as  depicted  by  the 
Engineering  News-Record  Indexes  is  confirmed  by 
similar  advances  of  other  well-known  indexes.  The 
increase  for  the  year  in  some  of  the  contractors* 
price  indexes  runs  from  3.5-4  percent  to  9-10  per- 
cent. Highway  bid  price  indexes  generally  increased 
from  9-10  percent  to  19-20  percent.  Two  exceptions 
to  the  increase  of  highway  bid  price  indexes  were 
Nevada  and  Oklahoma.  The  Nevada  decrease  was 
nearly  6  percent  for  the  year  and  Oklahoma's  in- 
creased less  than  one  percent. 

Material!  and  Equipment  Prices.  The  Department  of 
Labor  reports  the  wholesale  prices  of  selected  build- 
ing materials  and  47  items  of  this  group  posted 
gains  from  August  1955  to  August  1956  while  9 
items  declined  and  one  remained  unchanged. 

The  price  of  Douglas  fir,  No.  1  common,  25  per- 
cent No.  2,  S4S,  2"  X  4"  decreased  about  8  percent 
while  southern  pine  No.  2  and  better  2"  X  4"'s  in- 
creased 4.4  percent.  Douglas  fir  interior  plywood, 
grade  A-D,  0.25"  X  48"  X  96"  dropped  15.3  per- 
cent at  the  mills.  The  delivered  wholesale  price  of 
prepared  paints  rose  from  3  percent  for  first  quality 
outside  white  to  5.8  percent  for  first  quality  inside 
flat.  Varnish  increased  about  4.5  percent. 

The  price  of  structural  steel  shapes  and  reinforc- 
ing bars  increased  about  8  percent.  Aluminum 
sheets  were  up  8.6  percent  and  0.75"  copper  tubing 
advanced  7.9  percent.  Enameled  iron  5  ft.  recessed 
bathtubs  and  20"  X  18"  lavatories  remained  un- 
changed. Vitreous  china  water  closets  increased 
slightly. 

Increases  in  some  other  common  materials  were: 
sand  2.5  percent;  gravel  5  percent;  crushed  stone  1 
percent;  concrete  blocks  of  lightweight  aggregate 
3.4  percent;  first  quality  red  textured  face  brick  6.1 
percent;  and  gypsum  lath  4  percent. 

The  price  of  bulk  cement  as  represented  by  En- 
gineering News-Record  20-cities  average  increased 
5.8  percent  to  $3.76  per  bbl.  from  November  1955 
to  November  1956.  Ready-mixed  concrete  under 
the  same  20-cities  average  and  for  the  same  period 
rose  5.7  percent  to  $13.38  per  cu.  yd. 

The  price  of  construction  machinery  as  measured 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  Construction 
Machinery  Price  Indexes  increased  more  than  9 
percent  from  November  1955  to  November  1956 
with  the  All-Type  Index  standing  at  155.5  ( 1947- 
49  as  100).  Power  cranes  and  shovels  index  was 
up  8.8  percent  to  155.7  and  the  tractors  index  stood 
at  168.7,  tip  nearly  11  percent.  Scrapers  and  graders 
were  up  6.9  percent  at  148.9  while  mixers  and 
pavers  were  up  almost  the  same  percent  to  139.4. 
Tractor  mounted  machinery  at  150.8  was  up  7.1 
percent.  Portable  air  compressors  at  146.2  were  up 
9.4  percent  with  more  than  half  the  increase  oc- 
curring late  in  the  year.  Hand  held  air  tools  were 
up  10.5  percent  to  150.0. 

Average  rental  rates  for  construction  equipment 
are  compiled  by  the  Associated  Equipment  Dis- 
tributors for  informational  purposes.  Rates  are  gen- 
erally based  upon  one  shift  of  8  hours  per  day,  40 
hours  per  week  or  176  hours  per  month  of  30  con- 
secutive days.  Rates  may  vary  over  wide  ranges  de- 
pending upon  location,  type  of  work,  and  demand 
and  are  negotiated  by  lessor  and  lessee  in  each  case. 

Some  of  the  average  monthly  rental  rates  were: 
air  compressors,  portable,  high  pressure,  Diesel, 
601-900  cu.  ft.  a  100  Ib.  $1,331;  vibrators,  pneu- 
matic powered-flexible  type,  75  lb.-115  Ib.  $83.25; 
wrenches,  impact  type,  without  sockets,  1.75-in. 
$108;  boilers,  horizontal  locomotive  type,  225-275 
h.p,  $742;  brooms,  road,  one-way  or  reversible, 
tractor-mounted  $257;  concrete  buckets,  bottom- 
dump,  4  cu.  yd.  $186;  dragline  buckets,  4  cu.  yd. 
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TABLE  2— SKILLED  AND  COMMON  WAGE  RATES— PER  HOUR 
(Copyright  1956,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company) 


CONSTRl/CT/OW 


City 

Atlanta  
Baltimore  
Birmingham  
Boston  
Chicago  
Cincinnati  
Cleveland  
Dallas 

Brick- 
layers 
$3.35 
3.457 
3.50 
3.507 
3.625s 
3.60 
3.557 
3  70 

Car-       Struc.  iron 
Centers       workers 
$2.80          $3.05 
2.95s           3.505 
2.70            3.00s 
3.057           3.55s 
3.357           3.555 
3.30             3.35s 
3.575           3.50s 
2.95             3.1255 

Hoisting 
engineers 
$2.80 
2.70/2.957 
2.52 
3.50 
3.252 
3.075/3.325 
3.575 
3.075 

Plas- 
terers 
$3.00 
3.255 
2.92 
3.501* 
3.54^ 
3.375 
3.575 
3.4375 

Electrical 
workers 
$3.20 
3.30 
3.175 
3.309 
3.4819 
3.501 
3.60 
3.1255 

Steam- 
fitters 
$3.20» 
3.205 
3.177 
3.207 
3.37*> 
3.50« 
3.375' 
3.105 

Common  labor 
Building  heavy  const. 
$1.45           $1.45 
1.605           1.60* 
1.50            1.60 
2.304           2.30- 
2.575*         2.5756 
2.35            2.25 
2.825          2.75 
1.55            1.55 

Denver  
Detroit  
Kansas  City  
Los  Angeles  
Minneapolis  
New  Orleans  
New  York 

3.625 
3.5318 
3.70 
3.80 
3.425 
S.252 
4.0529 

3.075 
3.20^ 
2.95 
3.007 
3.00 
2.725 
S.6533 

3.00s 
3.47518 
3.075 
3.407 
3.17 
3.10s 
3.9527 

2.93 
3.2018 
3.095 
2.957 
2.95 
2.805 
3.905* 

3.305 

3.5122 

3.375 
3.75" 
3.1021 
2.S252 
4.0032 

3.00 
3.5025 
3.325 
3.60 
3.12 
3.0255 
3.5030 

3.1712 
3.4511 
3.155 
3.5257 
3.0018 
3.0512 
3.8523 

2.00 
2.4518 
2.155 
2.30s 
2.25 
1.55 
2.6019 

2.00 
2.557 
2.18 
2.305 
2.25 
1.55 
2.601 

Philadelphia  
Pittsburgh  
St.  Louis  
San  Francisco  
Seattle  

3.75" 
3.7514 
3.751* 
3.751° 
3.557 

3.385 
3.3255 
3.255 
3.257 

2.807 

3.5515 
3.30s 
3.255 
3.407 
3.077 

3.155/3.9057 
3.355 
3.325 
2.987 
2.907 

3.6512 
3.40" 
3.4255 
3.6118 
3.2757 

3.77" 
3.50 
3.6023 
3.37521 
3.20" 

3.758 
3.425s 
3.5519 
3.4531 
S.15'9 

2.10 
2.252 
2.305 
2.3257 

2.377 

2.40 
1.987 
2.305 
2.325' 
2.377 

2.1QU 

1.90U 

2.00" 

l.SOii 

2.12is 

2.1015 

2.1215 

1.307 

1.307 

Toronto  

2.617 

2.407 

2.407 

2.507 

2.4515 

2.647 

2.447 

1.503 

1.503 

Source:  Engineering  News-Record,  Nov.  1, 1956.   iPlus  3£  per  hour  in  fringe  benefits.    2Plus  5£  per  hour  in  fringe  benefits. 

6«5  per  hour  in  fringe  benefits.    *Plus  7i  per  hour  in  fringe 

fringe  benefits.    'Plus  10*  per  hour  in  fringe  benefits.    "P 

SPSS  12.5*  per  hour  in  fringe  benefits.    "Plus  14jf  per  . 

per  hour  m  fringe  benefits.    "Plus  17.5*  per  hour  in  fringe  benefits.   Wins  18*  per  hour  in  Mage  benefits.   "Plus  19*  per  hour  in 

fringe  benefits.   "Plus  19.5*  per  hour  in  fringe  benefits.   i*Plus  20*  per  hour  in  fringe  benefits.   "Plus  21*  per  hour  on  fringe  benefits. 

2pSa  22*  per  hour  in  fringe  benefits.    aPlus  23*  per  hour  in  fringe  benefits.    »Plus  24*  per  hour  in  fringe  benefits.    «Plus  25*  per 

hour  in  fringe  benefits.    24pius  29*  per  hour  in  fringe  benefits.   ssPlus'SO.Sj*  per  hour  in  fringe  benefits.   «Plus  31*  per  hour  m  fnnge 

benefits.    »Plus  34*  per  hour  in  fringe  benefits.    *Plus  35*  per  hour  in  fringe  benefits.    2 "Plus  36*  per  hour  in  fnnge  benefits. 

aoplus  38*  per  hour  in  fringe  benefits  and  $4  per  day  annuity  contribution.    31Plus  46*  per  day  in  fringe  benefits.    «pius  50*  per 

hour  in  fringe  benefits.    a'Plus  29.2*  per  hour  in  fringe  benefits. 


$325, 10  cu.  yd.  $742;  carts,  concrete,  power  driven- 
pneumatic  tired,  carries  operator,  all  sizes  $136; 
cranes,  lifting,  crawler,  Diesel-engine-powered, 
14.5-20  tons  at  45  ft.  radius  $4,390. 

Also,  crane,  lifting,  truck-mounted,  Diesel-en- 
gine-powered, 40-45  tons  at  10  ft.  radius  $5,175; 
similar  crane  except  2.5-5  tons  at  10  ft.  radius 
$1,003;  bituminous  spreader  and  finisher,  crawler 
mounted-self-propelled,  all  sizes— gas  engine  driven 
$1,377;  loaders,  bucket  type  conveyor,  crawler 
mounted,  2.25-3.25  cu.  yd.  per  min.  $1,075;  trucks, 
rear  dump  off-the-highway,  9.5-12  cu.  yd.  struck 
$2,058;  tractors,  crawler,  201-240  drawbar  h.p. 
$2,773;  2-wheel  tractor  with  2-wheel  scraper,  290- 
350  h.p.,  16-18  cu.  yd.  struck  $3,368;  loaders 
(shovel)  tractor,  front  end  load  and  dump,  com- 
plete with  tractor,  bucket  and  control,  crawler 
mounted,  1-1.25  cu.  yd.  $843, 2-2.25  cu.  yd.  $1,577, 
and  3-4  cu.  yd.  $2,326;  scrapers,  without  power 
units,  10-13.5  cu.  yd.  struck  $740,  20.5-27  cu.  yd. 
struck  $1,629. 

Wages.  Wage  rates  for  some  trades  in  20  U.S. 
cities  in  effect  November  1956  are  shown  in  Table  2. 
The  fringe  benefits  are  shown  as  cents  per  hour  al- 
though generally  expressed  as  a  percent  of  the 
hourly  rate.  Base  wage  increases  during  the  year 
varied  from  zero  to  42  cents  per  hour  among  sev- 
eral trades  in  20  U.S.  cities.  The  maximum  increases 
were  bricklayers  25  cents,  carpenters  35  cents, 
structural  iron  workers  18  cents,  hoisting  engineers 
15  cents,  plasterers  17.5  cents,  electrical  workers  42 
cents,  steamfitters  12.5  cents,  building  common 
labor  12.5  cents,  and  heavy  common  labor  15  cents. 

Earnings.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  employees 
of  certain  types  of  contractors  are  shown  in  Table  3 
for  the  months  of  January  and  August  1956.  Aver- 
age hours  worked  per  week  are  also  shown.  The 
corresponding  data  for  1955  are  shown  in  paren- 
theses immediately  above  the  1956  values.  There 
has  been  a  rather  comfortable  increase  in  the  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  with  little  change  in  number  of 
hours  worked.  Employees  of  electrical  contractors 
lead  in  weekly  earning  and  those  in  highway  and 
street  work  the  greatest  number  of  hours. 

Employment.  The  estimated  number  of  workers 


employed  on  contract  work  by  all  types  of  con- 
tractors between  October  1955  and  September  1956 
was  a  maximum  of  3,353,000  in  August  and  a  mini- 
mum of  2,588,000  in  January  and  February.  Similar 
maximum  and  minimum  numbers  for  various  types 
of  contractors  were:  all  building  contractors  2,746,- 
000  (Aug.)-2,185,000  (Jan.);  general  building  con- 
tractors 1,166,200  (Aug,)-878,400  (Feb.);  all  special 
trades  contractors  1,580,800  (Sept.)-l,304,800  (Jan.); 
plumbing  and  heating  352,900  (Sept.) -310,200 
(Feb.);  painting  and  decorating  220,700  (Aug.)- 
142,500  (Jan.);  electrical  work  202,700  (Sept.)- 
170,600  (Feb.);  other  trades  810,000  ( Aug.) -678,- 
200  (Jan.). 

Also,  all  non-building  contractors  607,000 
(Aug.) -399,000  (Feb.);  highway  and  street  282,- 
700  (Aug.) -153,200  (Feb.);  other  non-building 
325,900  (Sept.) -245,600  (Feb.).  The  minimum 
number  of  workers  was  77  percent  of  the  maximum 
number  for  all  types  of  contractors.  The  minimum 

TABLE  3— HOURS  AND  GROSS  EARNINGS  OF 
CONSTRUCTION  WORKERS  ENGAGED  ON 
PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  CONTRACT  PROJECTS 


All  construction      ..... 

Avg.  weekly 
earnings* 
Jan.  '56  Aug.  '56 
(91.69)     (98.02) 
.  $95.41    $104.78 

Avg.  weekly 
hours* 
Jan.  '56  Aug.  '56 
(35.4)       (37.7) 
35.6         38.1 
(35.1)       (36.7) 
35.1          37.2 
(35,0)       (36,6) 
34.4          37.0 
(35.2)       (36.7) 
35.6         37.3 
(38.0)       (38.2) 
38.3         38.6 
(32.6)       (35.3) 
33.9         35.9 
(38.7)       (39.8) 
39.3         39.6 
(33.5)       (35.8) 
33.9          36.7 
(36.8)       (41,6) 
38.5         42.4 
(36.7)       (43.0) 
38.9         43.8 
(36.8)       (40.3) 
38.3         41.1 

All  bldg.  contractors  .... 
General  contractors  .... 

(93.02>     (97.99) 
.     96.17      104.53 
(88.55)     (92.23) 
.     88.75       97.68 

Specialty  contractors  .  .  . 
Plumbing  &  heating.  . 
Painting  &  decorating. 
Electrical  work    ..... 

(96.10)  (102.03) 
.  101.10      109.29 
(105.64)  (107.34) 
.  109.16      114.64 
(86.74)     (96.72) 
.     94.24      103.39 
(113.00)  (118.60) 
.  120.26      126.72 

Other  special  trades  .  . 
Non-bldg.  construction.. 
Highway  and  street.  .  . 
Other  

(88.78)     (97.73) 
.     94.58      105.33 
(85.01)     (99.01) 
.     93.17      106.42 
(76.70)     (96.75) 
.     85.19      104.68 
(90.16)  (10J.15) 
.     98.43      108.09 

Source:  Department  of  Labor 

aCorresponding  1955  values  shown  in  parentheses* 
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TABLE  4— ESTIMATED  MATERIAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  AN  EXPANDED  HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM—SELECTED  YEARS 


Quantity  required  during  calendar  year 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1957-69 

Steel,  all  types  M  ton 

3,332 

3,625 

3,779 

3,885 

48,737 

Structural  steel  

" 

1,760 

1,914 

1,996 

2,052 

25,737 

Wide  flange  shapes  

" 

809 

880 

918 

944 

11,839 

Standard  shapes  

" 

370 

402 

419 

431 

5,405 

Bearing  piles  
Sheet  piles  

« 

176 
53 

191 
58 

200 
60 

205 
62 

2,572 
776 

Wide  plates  

a 

106 

115 

120 

123 

1,544 

Standard  plates  

" 

246 

268 

279 

287 

3,601 

Reinforcing  steel0  

** 

1,136 

1,236 

1,288 

1,325 

16,617 

Bar  

" 

909 

989 

1,030 

1,060 

13,294 

Wire  

" 

227 

247 

258 

265 

3,323 

Corrugated  metal  pipe  

K 

201 

219 

228 

234 

2,938 

Other  miscellaneous  steel6  " 

235 

256 

267 

274 

3,445 

Cement"  MM  bbl. 

94.5 

102.9 

107.4 

110.5 

1,399.0 

8.7 

9.5 

9.9 

10.2 

127.7 

Aggregates*1  "       " 

664 

722 

753 

774 

9,710 

Purchased*  "       " 

278 

303 

316 

325 

4,075 

Produced*  "       * 

386 

419 

437 

449 

5,635 

Lumber  MM  bd.ft. 

492 

535 

558 

573 

7,194 

Timber  piling  "         " 

146 

158 

165 

169 

2,128 

Concrete  culvert  pipe  MM  ton 

3.3 

3.6 

3.7 

3.8 

48.0 

Clay  pipe  and  tile  M  ton 
Petroleum  products/  MM  gal. 

67 
908 

73 

987 

76 
1,029 

78 
1,059 

983 
13,280 

Explosives   MM  Ib. 

124 

135 

141 

144 

1,812 

Source:  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce:  aExcludes  reinforcement  in  concrete  culvert  pipe.  6In eludes 
steel  guard  rail,  fences,  cast  iron  pipe,  pavement  joint  devices,  tubular  piling,  nails,  etc.  cExcludes  cement  in  concrete  culvert 
pipe.  ^Excludes  aggregates  in  concrete  culvert  pipe.  *By  contractors.  /Includes  gasoline,  Diesel  oil,  lubricating  oil. 
grease,  etc. 

number  employed  by  plumbing  and  heating  con- 
tractors was  88  percent  of  the  maximum  and  the 
corresponding  value  for  highway  and  street  con- 
tractors was  54  percent,  the  lowest  of  any  group. 

Expanded  Highway  Program,  1957-69.  The  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  and  Highway  Revenue  Acts  of  1956 
provide  Federal  funds  for  the  expanded  highway 
program  during  the  next  13  years.  Large  amounts 
of  equipment  and  materials,  as  well  as  manpower, 
will  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the  $100,000 
million  program. 

Estimates  of  the  amounts  of  some  of  the  common 
construction  materials  required  by  the  program  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Selected  values  are  shown 
in  Table  4. 

Sources  of  Data.  Business  Week;  Engineering 
News-Record;  Construction  Review,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce; 
Contractors  and  Engineers;  The  Constructor,  Asso- 
ciated General  Contractors  of  America;  The  Cor- 
relator, National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 

—FRANK  W.  STUBBS,  JR. 

CONSUMER  COOPERATIVES.  Among  the  outstanding 
events  in  the  field  of  consumer  cooperation  in  1956 
was  the  opening  of  four  20-story  cooperative  apart- 
ments, Cooperative  Village,  built  by  the  Interna- 
tional Ladies'  Garment  Workers*  Union  for  its  mem- 
bers and  others.  The  Village,  housing  1,688  families, 
is  built  on  a  former  slum  site  in  New  York  City, 
which  was  cleared  with  Federal  and  State  assis- 
tance. The  Municipal  Credit  Union  of  New  York 
City,  whose  members  are  40,000  city,  State  and 
Federal  employees  working  in  the  city,  and  the  New 
York  State  Credit  Union  League,  announced  plans 
in  the  fall  of  1956  for  sponsoring  a  similar  housing 
cooperative  for  400  families.  The  United  Housing 
Foundation,  in  which  a  number  of  unions  partici- 
pate, is  also  planning  a  slum-clearance  cooperative 
apartment  project  to  nouse  1,700  families  with  Fed- 
eral and  State  aid.  Unions  are  increasingly  inter- 
ested in  the  possibility  of  investing  in  cooperative 
housing  parts  of  the  very  large  funds  accumulated 
by  unions  as  a  result  or  collective  bargaining  for 
health,  welfare  and  pension  plans,  according  to 
A.  E.  Kazan,  authority  on  cooperative  and  union- 
built  housing. 

All  indications  point  to  a  decline  in  the  operations 


of  small-sized  consumer  cooperative  stores  in  the 
United  States,  even  in  the  farm  belt.  Certain  re- 
gional farm  wholesale  cooperatives  are  assisting 
their  member  societies  with  consolidations  and  with 
store  modernization  and  improvements. 

In  the  urban  retail  field,  certain  large  consumer 
cooperatives  continued  their  expansion,  opening 
new  stores  in  new  neighborhoods.  Greenbelt  Con- 
sumer Services  ( GCS ) ,  the  largest,  operates  in  five 
locations,  and  has  broken  ground  for  a  sixth,  all  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  nearby  Maryland. 

The  manager  of  GCS,  on  loan  to  the  Government 
of  Puerto  Rico  during  1956,  assisted  the  new  Puerto 
Rican  Office  of  Cooperative  Development  in  plan- 
ning for  mobile  shop  units  and  for  several  super- 
markets in  and  around  San  Juan.  This  is  part  of  the 
Governor's  program  for  improving  retail  distribu- 
tion in  Puerto  Rico,  and  thus  lowering  retail  food 
prices. 

The  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  at  its  bi- 
ennial congress  in  1956  discussed  methods  of  financ- 
ing cooperative  retail  trade,  and  publicized  the 
consultant  services  which  it  offers  local  groups  on 
management  and  business  methods. 

The  U.S.  Census  of  Business  taken  in  1954,  pub- 
lished its  retail  trade  statistics  for  cooperatives.  The 
percentage  which  all  reported  cooperative  sales 
bears  to  total  retail  sales  is  about  1.0  percent,  a  little 
higher  than  the  proportion  in  1948,  when  the  pre- 
ceding business  census  was  taken.  The  totals  in 
some  lines  (e.g.,  sales  of  gasoline  stations)  are  so 
low  as  to  suggest  considerable  under-reporting.  Co- 
operatives handled  $1,700  million  in  retail  trade, 
in  1954;  they  handled  32  percent  of  all  sales  of  feed, 
farm  and  garden  supplies,  but  less  than  0.3  percent 
of  all  food  store  sales. 

In  1956,  the  Cooperative  Health  Federation  of 
America  changed  its  name  to  Group  Health  Feder- 
ation, thus  taking  note  of  the  many  new  develop- 
ments in  group  medicine  not  strictly  cooperative, 
which  it  was  hoped  would  now  affiliate,  e.g.,  union 
health  centers.  In  1955,  there  were  approximately 
50  such  centers,  providing  union  members  with  free 
diagnostic  services  and  ambulatory-patient  care  in 
clinics;  some  went  further,  providing  in-hospital 
medical  care  as  well,  or  serving  dependents  at  low 
fees.  An  exceptionally  comprehensive  service  was 
provided  by  the  St.  Louis  Labor  Health  Institute, 
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reaching  members  at  the  clinic,  or  in  their  homes, 
or  in  hospital;  6,500  members  of  a  Teamsters  local 
and  7,600  dependents  were  eligible  for  care  in  1956. 
It  is  financed  by  a  5  percent  levy  on  gross  payrolls, 
contributed  by  employers  in  the  area,  under  union 
agreements.  In  1956,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  Welfare  Fund  dedicated  a  chain  of  ten 
memorial  hospitals,  built  by  the  fund  in  coal-mining 
communities  of  the  Appalachian  area,  where 
hitherto  sanitation  and  medical  care  have  been 
primitive  or  lacking. 

Electricity  cooperatives  continued  during  1955 
and  1956  to  serve  over  95  percent  of  the  rural  con- 
sumers who  depend  on  REA-financed  power  lines 
and  electric  current.  However,  funds  advanced  to 
build  transmission  lines  under  recent  REA  loans, 
have  gone  in  somewhat  larger  proportion  than  for- 
merly, to  non-cooperative  borrowers.  The  role  of 
cooperatives  is  less  predominant  in  the  KEA's  rural 
telephone  program— a  much  younger  program  dat- 
ing only  from  1949— than  in  its  electric  power  pro- 
gram. 

Credit  unions,  the  largest  cooperative  family  in 
the  United  States,  continued  their  growth  in  1955 
(latest  year  for  which  complete  data  are  available) 
in  respect  to  numbers,  members,  assets  and  loans 
made. 

Dec.  SI,  195$ 

State  and  Federal  ,      Jn$ex  y^ 

credit  unions  Amount          (1947-40  as  100) 

Number  of  unions 16,050  171 

Members 8,154,000  219 

Savings ...        i $2,447,311,215  383 

Loans   $1,935,800.000 486 

Source:  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Membership  and  assets  increased  faster  than 
numbers  of  unions,  thus  the  average  credit  union 
grew  in  size  and  strengthened  its  financial  position. 

—JEAN  A.  FLEXNER 

COPPER:.  World  Production.  Figures  compiled  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  show  a  world  production  of 
3,090,000  metric  tons  of  copper  in  1955  compared 
with  2,810,000  tons  in  1954.  The  following  major 
producers  furnished  83  percent  of  the  1955  total: 
United  States,  905,883  metric  tons;  Chile,  433,513; 
Northern  Rhodesia,  358,618;  U.S.S.R.,  350,000 
(est.);  Canada,  296,284;  Belgian  Congo,  235,103. 
Countries  producing  between  25,000  and  70,000 
tons  supplied  9  percent:  Japan,  71,100  tons;  Mexico, 
54,675;  Peru,  47,417;  Australia,  44,962;  Union  of 
South  Africa,  44,605;  and  Yugoslavia,  28,260.  The 
remaining  8  percent  was  furnished  by  smaller  pro- 
ducers in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Following  are  incomplete  tonnages  for  smelter 
output  in  1956  covering  the  number  of  months 
shown  in  parentheses  following  the  tonnage  figures: 
Northern  Rhodesia,  250,700  (8);  Chile,  200,800 
(6);  Canada,  222,700  (9);  Belgian  Congo,  146,250 
( 7 ) ;  West  Germany,  136,360  ( 9 ) . 

—FLORENCE  E.  HARRIS 

COPTIC  CHURCH.  One  of  the  five  monophysite 
Christian  religions  known  as  the  Oriental  Apostolic 
Churches,  the  Coptic  group  is  also  known  as  the 
Egyptian  Orthodox  Church.  The  Coptic  Patriarch 
in  Alexandria  is  the  nominal  head  and  appoints  the 
Abuna  (Metropolitan  Bishop)  of  Ethiopia.  Since 
1951  it  has  been  possible  for  an  Ethiopian  to  be- 
come Patriarch.  There  are  approximately  2.5  mil- 
lion Copts  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  450  Coptic 
monks  and  nuns,  and  230  schools  in  Egypt. 
COPYRIGHT,  United  States.  Universal  Copyright  Con- 
venfion.  Last  year  this  space  listed  16  countries,  in- 
cluding the  U.S.A.,  as  having  ratified  or  acceded 
to  the  new  Universal  Copyright  Convention,  which 
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became  effective  Sept.  16,  1955.  Since  that  time 
and  up  until  December  1956,  6  additional  coun- 
tries have  adhered,  bringing  the  total  number  to  22. 
The  list  now  includes  Andorra,  Cambodia,  Chile, 
Costa  Rica,  France,  German  Federal  Republic, 
Haiti,  Holy  See,  Iceland,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Laos, 
Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Monaco,  Pakistan,  Philip- 
pines, Portugal,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  There  is  doubt  as  to  the  partici- 
pating status  of  the  Philippines  in  view  of  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  that  Government  to  with- 
draw its  instrument  of  accession  before  its  effective 
date.  The  Intergovernmental  Committee  of  the 
Convention,  however,  has  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Philippines  would  reconsider  its  attitude  in 
this  matter  and  so  far  there  has  been  no  final 
conclusion. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  a  Bill  has  become  the 
Copyright  Act,  1956.  Enactment  of  the  Bill  paves 
the  way  for  British  ratification  of  the  UCC  and 
the  Berne-Brussels  Convention,  expected  early  in 
1957.  Several  other  countries  have  initiated  action 
looking  toward  ultimate  ratification  of  the  Uni- 
versal Copyright  Convention. 

General  Revision  of  the  Law.  The  year  saw  the 
initiation  in  the  U.S.  Copyright  Office  of  a  program 
of  studies  looking  to  the  general  revision  of  the 
Copyright  Law,  which  study  was  authorized  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  in  the  Legislative  Appropriations 
Act,  1956.  In  connection  with  this  project,  the 
plans  made  by  the  Copyright  Office  contemplate  a 
three-year  program  that,  it  is  hoped,  will  culminate 
in  proposals  reflecting  the  best  thinking  with  the 
widest  possible  support  of  all  concerned  on  the 
many  problems  involved  in  a  comprehensive  re- 
vision of  the  present  U.S.  Copyright  Law. 

Neighboring  Rights.  The  development  of  projects 
by  certain  international  organizations  to  study  and 
formulate  proposals  for  the  international  protection 
of  "neighboring  rights'7  ( also  referred  to  as  "related 
rights,  i.e.,  neighboring  or  related  to  copyright) 
of  performing  artists,  producers  of  sound  recordings, 
and  radio  and  television  broadcasters,  has  been 
followed  closely  the  past  year.  Some  aspects  of 
the  problems  involved  in  these  projects  are  also 
involved  in  the  study  program  of  the  Copyright 
Office  for  general  revision  of  the  U.S.  Copyright 
Law.  In  cooperation  with  Unesco  and  the  Berne 
Bureau,  which  have  undertaken  joint  inquiries 
into  the  present  law  and  industry  practices  in  various 
countries,  the  U.S.  Copyright  Office  has  made  pre- 
liminary studies  and  has  been  represented  at  several 
international  meetings  at  which  these  projects  were 
discussed. 

Designs  and  Works  of  Art.  As  a  result  of  the  decision 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Mazer  v.  Stein  (347 
U.S.  201),  registrations  in  the  U.S.  Copyright 
Office  for  published  "works  of  art"  increased  44 
percent  over  fiscal  1955,  due  largely  to  an  influx 
of  jewelry  resulting  from  that  and  other  favorable 
court  decisions.  Many  problems  have  arisen  in  the 
U.S.  Copyright  Office  in  the  examination  of  this 
material,  particularly,  difficult  and  specialized  prob- 
lems of  originality  and  duplication  involving  com- 
mercial designs.  The  growing  problem  is,  of  course, 
recognized.  In  collaboration  with  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office  and  a  Design  Coordinating  Committee  organ- 
ized by  the  interested  bar  groups,  the  U.S.  Copy- 
right Office  pursued  the  study,  in  view  of  the  over- 
lap between  the  areas  of  the  copyright  and  patent 
laws  and  the  broad  field  of  design.  It  is  understood 
that  a  draft  bill  for  introduction  into  Congress, 
clarifying  the  respective  areas  of  protection,  is 
nearing  completion  and  may  be  available  for  exami- 
nation and  comment  in  the  coming  session. 
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Legislation.  In  the  United  States  was  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  activity  in  copyright  matters  in 
the  legislative  field  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
84th  Congress.  Public  Law  452,  was  approved 
Mar.  29,  1956.  This  Act,  which  amended  section 
13  of  the  Copyright  Law,  authorized  the  Register 
of  Copyrights  under  specified  conditions  to  accept 
the  deposit  of  photographs  in  lieu  of  the  actual 
copies  of  the  works  in  several  classes  (i.e.,  the 
graphic  arts). 

A  complete  revision  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
of  the  Copyright  Office  which,  inter  alia,  provided 
the  necessary  implementation  of  the  new  Act  was 
published  Aug.  11,  1956  (21  FR.  6021).  Public 
Law  896,  approved  Aug.  1,  1956,  implemented  the 
Organic  Act  of  Guam  and  provided  in  section  24 
that  the  U.S.  copyright  laws  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  in  Guam  as  in  the  Continental 
United  States.  Other  bills  before  Congress  affect- 
ing copyright  failed  of  final  passage  at  the  time  the 
84th  Congress  adjourned. 

Compilation  of  Copyright  Laws  and  Treaties  of  the 
World.  Three  years  of  work  in  which  the  U.S.  Copy- 
right Office,  as  well  as  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  collaborated  with  Unesco,  brought 
to  completion  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  a  2,000 
page  volume  printed  in  looseleaf  form  entitled 
Copt/right  Laws  and  Treaties  of  the  World.  This 
volume  contains  the  texts,  in  the  English  language, 
of  the  copyright  laws,  regulations,  orders,  etc.  of 
85  countries  having  copyright  legislation  and  of 
all  international  conventions  and  treaties  on  copy- 
right, as  in  effect  on  Jan.  1.  1956.  Under  arrange- 
ments made  by  Unesco  with  the  Bureau  of  National 
Affairs,  a  private  publishing  house  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  as  joint  publisher,  the  volume  was  printed  by 
the  latter  organization  and  is  sold  by  it  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  planned  to  bring  out  annual 
supplements  to  keep  this  looseleaf  compilation  up 
to  date  in  the  future. 

— RlCHAKD  S.  MACCARTENEY 

CORN  (Maize).  The  United  States  produced  3,451,- 
292,000  bushels  of  corn  in  1956,  according  to  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  This  was  second 
only  to  the  record  1948  crop  of  3,605  million  bu. 
and  7  percent  above  1955  production.  The  year  was 
featured  by  a  further  decline  in  corn  acreage  and 
record  yields. 

Nearly  78.6  million  acres  were  planted  to  corn 
for  all  purposes  in  1956,  3  percent  less  than  in  1955 
and  7  percent  less  than  the  1945-54  average.  The 
acreage  harvested  for  grain  totaled  65.5  million 
and  produced  3,081  million  bu.  In  addition,  6.6 
million  acres  were  harvested  for  silage,  producing 
a  record  54.6  million  tons.  About  3.9  million  acres 
of  corn  were  used  for  forage  and  pasture  and  about 
2.6  million  acres  of  the  planted  acreage  were  aban- 
doned before  harvest.  While  acreage  in  corn  has 
been  declining  over  the  past  several  years,  yields 
per  acre  have  been  increasing.  In  1956,  the  average 
yield  was  45.4  bu.  per  harvested  acre  which  topped 
the  former  record  of  42.5  bu.  set  in  1948  and  was 
far  above  the  40.6  bu.  yield  of  1955. 

The  Corn  Belt  States  produced  2,458  million 
bu.  of  com  in  1956  to  dominate  the  national  pic- 
ture. Outstanding  in  this  area  was  the  record 
yield  for  Illinois  of  68  bu.  per  acre.  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri  also  had 
record  yields.  The  leading  corn  producing  states 
in  1956  were:  Illinois,  598,672,000  bu.;  Iowa,  521,- 
679,000;  Minnesota,  329,705,000;  Indiana,  296,546,- 
000;  and  Ohio,  215,700,000  bu. 

Corn  production  has  exceeded  use  since  1952-53. 
On  Oct.  1,  1956,  the  beginning  of  the  1956-57 
marketing  year,  the  carryover  of  corn  from  previous 


crops  totaled  1,166  million  bu.  This  was  131  mil- 
lion bu.  more  than  a  year  earlier  and  far  above 
the  carryover  of  487  million  on  Oct.  1,  1952.  The 
total  supply  of  corn— production  carryover  and  im- 
ports—was a  new  record.  Livestock  feeding  ac- 
counts for  the  bulk  of  the  corn  used  in  the  United 
States  each  year.  In  1955-56,  3,112  million  bu. 
were  used  for  all  purposes.  Livestock  feeding  ac- 
counted for  2,736  million  bu.,  exports  107  million, 
seed  12  million,  and  industrial  uses  the  remainder. 

The  increase  in  production  in  the  United  States 
and  a  gain  in  the  Soviet  Union  were  mainly  respon- 
sible for  higher  world  output  in  1956-57.  Prelimi- 
nary estimates  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
placed  the  world  crop  at  6,500  million  bu.,  260 
million  bu.  above  1955-56  and  1,245  million  above 
the  1945-49  average.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been 
emphasizing  corn  production  and  the  1956  crop 
probably  was  far  above  any  previous  year.  Corn 
production  in  leading  foreign  nations  for  which 
estimates  were  available  in  1956-57  was:  Yugo- 
slavia, 153,500,000  bu.;  Mexico,  170,000,000;  Italy, 
120,000,000;  Egypt,  67,500,000;  and  Philippine 
Republic,  35,900,000  bu.  -WAYNE  DEXTER 
CORSICA.  A  French  island  department  in  the  west- 
ern Mediterranean,  100  miles  southeast  of  Nice. 
Area:  3,367  square  miles.  Population  (1954  census): 
246,995  ( excluding  Bastia,  a  town  with  an  estimated 
population  of  40,000).  Capital:  Ajaccio  (40,000 
inhabitants ) . 

COSTA  RICA.  A  Central  American  republic  of  7 
provinces  bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  Panama,  and  Nicaragua.  Area:  19,653 
square  miles.  Population  (1956  est.):  988,000. 
Main  cities  (1952  census):  San  Jose,  118,287; 
Limon,  17,676;  Puntarenas,  17,056;  Alajuela,  14,- 
887;  Cartago,  13,933;  and  Heredia,  13,115.  The 
population  consists  of  West  Indians,  people  of 
European  (chiefly  Spanish)  descent,  and  a  dimin- 
ishing number  of  native  Indians. 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  education  is  com- 
pulsory and  free.  Since  1949  secondary  education  is 
also  free.  In  1954  there  were  1,293  primary  schools 
with  a  combined  enrolment  of  137,941  pupils,  and 
39  secondary  schools  with  12,708  students.  The 
University  of  Costa  Rica  is  in  San  Jose.  English 
has  been  taught  in  all  secondary  schools  since  1944. 
Although  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  state  religion, 
complete  religious  freedom  is  assured  under  the 
constitution. 

Production.  The  chief  crop  is  coffee.  Bananas, 
cacao,  corn,  beans,  rice,  and  sugar  are  also  pro- 
duced. The  1956-57  coffee  crop  was  estimated  at 
80  million  lb.,  of  which  70  million  Ib.  were  destined 
for  export.  Banana  production  in  1955  was  7.5  mil- 
lion stems  and  was  estimated  at  6  million  for  1956— 
well  below  the  normal  10  million  average. 

Foreign  Trade.  Imports  for  1955  were  valued  at 
U.S.$87.47  million;  exports  at  U.S.$78.86  million. 
About  60  percent  of  Costa  Rican  trade  is  with  the 
United  States.  The  chief  imports  are  machinery, 
vehicles,  metals,  textiles,  petroleum  products, 
chemicals,  and  foodstuffs.  Of  the  exports,  coffee 
accounts  for  43.5  percent,  bananas  for  40.3  percent, 
and  cacao  for  10  percent. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  Almost  all 
passenger  traffic  to  and  from  Costa  Rica  is  con- 
ducted by  4  major  air  services.  There  are  about 
500  miles  of  railway  and  350  miles  of  usable  motor- 
ing roads.  The  country  has  some  10,600  telephones, 
19  wireless  telegraph  services,  and  35  broadcasting 
stations. 

Finance.  A  total  budget  for  1956  of  268  million 
colones  was  approved.  (One  colone  equals  U.S.- 
$0.1764.)  In  August  1956,  currency  in  circulation 
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amounted  to  316.4  million  colones.  Cost  of  living 
index  at  San  Jose  in  August  1956  was  106  ( 1953  as 

Government.  There  are  45  deputies,  each  elected 
for  4  years,  in  the  Constitutional  Congress.  The 
President,  who  must  receive  40  percent  of  the  total 
vote,  is  also  elected  for  4  years.  He  appoints  9 
ministers  to  assist  in  administration.  All  men  over 
20  years  of  age,  teachers  or  married  men  over  18, 
and  women  over  21  are  eligible  to  vote.  President: 
Jose  Figueres,  assumed  office  Nov.  8,  1953. 

Events,  1956.  Costa  Rica  has  enjoyed  a  year  of 
peaceful  politics,  economic  prosperity,  and  im- 
proved relations  with  neighboring  Nicaragua. 

Economic  Conditions.  The  extraordinary  good  eco- 
nomic year  was  highlighted  by  an  unexpectedly 
high  yield  of  one  of  the  nation's  principal  exports, 
coffee.  Early  in  the  year  it  was  felt  that  coffee 
crops  would  be  poor  due  to  drought  conditions,  but 
improved  weather  resulted  in  what  may  prove  to 
be  the  largest  harvest  in  Costa  Rica's  history.  Yields 
of  other  leading  agricultural  products  have  not  been 
spectacular,  but  above-average  prices  have  con- 
tributed to  the  high  level  of  economic  activity.  Even 
more  encouraging  are  prospects  for  continued  pros- 
perity in  future  years. 

The  Union  Oil  Company  of  California  discovered 
high-grade  oil  on  its  3,500,000  acre  concession 
in  Limon  Province,  near  the  Panamanian  border. 
It  was  reported  the  petroleum  potential  of  the  well 
was  tremendous,  the  first  well  flowing  at  1,000 
barrels  a  day.  More  wells  are  now  being  drilled,  and 
the  possibility  of  a  refinery  is  being  considered. 

The  Standard  Trust  Company  has  purchased  10,- 
000  acres  of  abandoned  banana  land  on  the  east 
coast.  Standard  Trust  is  beginning  a  project  of 
reclaiming  the  land.  An  experiment  now  under 
way  will  attempt  to  develop  a  banana  resistant  to 
the  hlight,  sigatoka,  which  ruined  previous  planta- 
tions in  the  region. 

Highway  Loan.  The  government  successfully  ne- 
gotiated a  $9,540,000  loan  from  the  United  States 
Export-Import  Bank  for  final  phases  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Pan-American  Highway  through  Costa 
Rica.  The  loan,  which  will  allow  for  early  com- 
pletion of  that  span  of  the  international  road,  pro- 
vides for  construction  of  the  last  section  to  the 
Panamanian  border  and  for  hard  surfacing  of  the 
entire  route  through  Costa  Rica.  These  final  phases 
of  development  are  now  under  way,  but  will  not  be 
in  full  swing  until  1957. 

Nicaragvan  Feud  Ended.  The  long-standing  feud 
between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  was  settled  this 
year.  The  8-year-old  feud  was  marked  by  invasions 
of  Costa  Rica  by  Nicaraguan-based  exiles  in  1948 
and  again  in  1955,  and  by  repeated  charges  by  Pres- 
ident Somoza  of  Nicaragua  that  President  Figueres 
was  plotting  to  assassinate  him.  Settlement  of  the 
feud  came  on  January  9  with  signing  of  two  agree- 
ments by  ambassadors  of  the  two  countries  at  a 
ceremony  in  the  Pan  American  Union  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  The  first  agreement  provided  for  surveil- 
lance of  the  common  frontier  to  prevent  passage  of 
armed  groups,  and  pledged  that  terrorist  activities 
in  each  country  against  the  other  would  not  be 
allowed.  The  other  agreement  established  a  com- 
mittee of  investigation  and  conciliation  composed 
of  members  from  five  American  nations,  and  gave 
this  committee  free  access  to  all  parts  of  both 
countries. 

Politics.  With  the  Nicaraguan  feud  settled,  Costa 
Rica  entered  a  period  of  notable  political  tran- 
quility.  So  pronounced  was  this  condition  that  the 
opposition  party,  looking  forward  to  the  1958 
presidential  election,  shifted  its  attack  on  the  ad- 


ministration from  political  unrest  to  economic  in- 
stability. But  even  this  offered  a  very  small  target 
for  criticism  because  of  the  government's  sound 
economic  position.  A  ray  of  hope  for  the  outnum- 
bered opposition  appeared  late  in  the  year.  With 
President  Figueres  in  Europe  on  an  extended  vaca- 
tion, the  two  factions  of  his  National  Liberation 
Party  began  to  disagree  on  party  policy.  The  more 
liberal  faction,  headed  by  Colonel  Francisco  J. 
Orlich,  advocates  rapid  advance  in  such  fields  as 
social  security,  land  reform,  and  nationalization  of 
power.  The  conservative  faction,  led  by  Jorge  Rossi 
Chavarria,  although  not  opposed  to  these  mea- 
sures, feels  it  would  be  unwise  to  implement  them 
at  this  time.  The  most  serious  conflict  between  the 
two  came  when  Colonel  Orhch  bitterly  attacked  the 
Rossi  group  in  a  nationwide  radio  address  early  in 
October.  A  major  party  rift  did  not  materialize, 
however.  President  Figueres  returned  from  his  two- 
month  European  tour  on  November  13,  and  since 
that  time  harmony  within  the  party  has  improved. 

— MIGUEL  JORBIN" 

COTTON  (Inc.  Cottonseed).  Production  in  the  United 
States  in  1956  totaled  13,303,000  bales  (of  500  Ib. 
each),  accor4ing  to  estimates  of  the  U.S.  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service.  This  was  1,418,000  bales 
less  than  in  1955  but  205,000  more  than  the  1945-54 
average.  Both  acreage  and  yield  were  down  from 
1955.  The  crop  was  harvested  from  15,651,000 
acres  in  1956  compared  with  16,928,000  acres  in 
1955  and  the  average  of  22,060,000  acres.  Yields 
averaged  408  Ib.  per  acre,  9  Ib.  below  the  all-time 
high  of  1955  but  higher  than  in  any  other  past 
year.  Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas 
restricted  cotton  acreage  in  1956  as  was  the  case 
in  the  two  preceding  years.  Also,  in  1956  some 
acreage  was  placed  in  the  Soil  Bank. 

More  cotton  has  been  produced  in  the  United 
States  than  has  been  consumed  or  exported  each 
year  since  1950-51.  The  carryover  of  old  cotton  on 
Aug.  1, 1956,  the  beginning  of  the  1956-57  market- 
ing year,  totaled  a  record  14,540,000  running  bales. 
This,  together  with  the  1956  crop  (13,154,000 
running  bales)  and  the  100,000  bales  expected  to 
be  imported  raised  the  cotton  supply  for  1956-57  to 
an  all-time  record. 

Texas  continued  as  the  leading  cotton  producing 
State  with  a  1956  crop  of  3,610,000  bales  (500  Ib.). 
Other  ranking  States  were:  Mississippi,  1,615,000 
bales;  Arkansas,  1,440,000;  California,  1.400,000; 
Arizona,  830,000;  and  Alabama,  750,000  bales. 

Production  of  cottonseed  in  the  United  States 
had  not  been  officially  estimated  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  by  the  end  of  1956.  However, 
if  the  ratio  of  lint  to  cottonseed  for  the  1956  crop 
was  the  same  as  the  average  for  the  preceding 
5  years,  production  of  cottonseed  was  5,495,000 
tons.  The  1955  output  was  6,043,000  tons. 

Foreign  cotton  production  continued  the  upward 
trend  in  1956-57.  The  total  was  estimated  by  the 
US.  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  at  25,662,000 
bales  (480  Ib.)  compared  with  24,799,000  hales 
in  1955-56  and  the  1945-49  average  of  13,583,000 
bales.  Production  in  the  foreign  free  world  in  1956 
amounted  to  16,247,000  bales,  150,000  more  than 
a  year  earlier.  Communist  countries  had  a  total 
output  of  9,415,000  bales  in  1956  compared  with 
8,702,000  bales  in  1955. 

Largest  crops  abroad  in  1956-57  were  produced 
by  India,  4,200,000  bales;  Mexico,  1,800,000; 
Egypt,  1,523,000;  Pakistan,  1,400,000;  and  Turkey, 
625,000  bales. 

World  production  of  cottonseed  in  1956-57,  in- 
cluding the  U.S.  output,  was  estimated  by  the  U.S. 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  at  18.1  million  tons. 
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This  compares  with  18.9  million  tons  in  1955-56 
and  the  1935-39  average  of  15.3  million  tons. 

—WAYNE  DEXTER 

COTY,  Rene.  President  of  the  Republic  of  France, 
born  at  Le  Havre,  Mar.  20,  1882.  After  many  years 
in  local  politics,  he  was  elected  in  1923  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  later  (1935)  to  the 
Senate.  The  war  years  were  spent  in  retirement.  In 
1946  he  returned  to  the  National  Assembly,  where 
he  was  named  to  the  Schuman,  Marie,  and  Queuille 
cabinets.  He  resigned  in  1948  to  run  for  the  Council 
of  the  Republic,  to  which  he  was  elected.  On  Dec. 
23, 1953,  he  was  elected  President  and  was  formally 
installed  on  Jan.  16,  1954. 

COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS.  Established  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  ( 60  Stat.  24; 
15  U.S.C.  1023),  approved  Feb.  20,  1946.  It  now 
functions  under  Reorganization  Plan  9  of  1953,  ef- 
fective Aug.  1,  1953.  The  Council  consists  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  One  of 
the  members  is  designated  by  the  President  as 
chairman. 

The  Council  analyzes  the  nationalteconomy  and 
its  various  segments;  advises  the  President  on  eco- 
nomic developments;  appraises  the  economic  pro- 
grams and  policies  of  the  Federal  government; 
recommends  to  the  President  policies  for  economic 
growth  and  stability;  and  assists  in  the  preparation 
of  the  economic  reports  of  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress. Council  members:  Raymond  J.  Saulnier, 
Chairman;  Joseph  S.  Davis;  Paul  W.  McCracken. 
Dr.  McCracken  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation,  effective  Dec.  1,  1956, 
of  Arthur  F.  Burns. 

COUNCIL  OF  EUROPE.  This  is  one  of  a  number  of 
institutions  seeking  to  realize  in  practice  the  idea 
of  European  unity.  It  was  established  by  the 
Statute  of  the  Council  of  Europe,  signed  in  London 
on  May  5,  1949.  The  original  members  of  the 
Council  were  Belgium,  Denmark,  Eire,  France, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Greece  and  Tur- 
key became  members  on  Aug.  8,  1949;  Iceland  on 
Feb.  7,  1950.  West  Germany  and  the  Saar  were 
given  associate  membership  on  June  15, 1950.  West 
Germany  became  a  full  fledged  member  on  May 
5,  1951.  At  this  writing  it  is  not  clear  whether 
the  Saar  still  retains  any  representation  on  the 
Council,  but  inasmuch  as  it  has  voted  for  union 
with  West  Germany  it  is  likely  that  its  separate 
membership  will  be  terminated. 

Organs.  The  Council  is  composed  of  three  ele- 
ments. First  there  is  the  Committee  of  Ministers, 
composed  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  member 
governments.  Next  there  is  the  Consultative  As- 
sembly, made  up  of  members  of  the  national  parlia- 
ments. Third  there  is  the  Secretariat,  which  per- 
forms necessary  clerical  and  administrative  func- 
tions. 

Functions  and  Powers.  Essentially  the  Council  of 
Europe  is  a  recommendatory  body.  The  Consulta- 
tive Assembly  may  make  recommendations  to  the 
Committee  of  Ministers,  if  it  has  passed  these 
recommendations  by  a  two  thirds  vote.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Ministers  can  transmit  these  recom- 
mendations to  the  member  governments,  but  or- 
dinarily it  must  approve  of  them  unanimously 
before  they  will  be  carried  forward.  In  short, 
neither  the  Committee  of  Ministers  nor  the  Con- 
sultative Assembly  can  commit  the  member  gov- 
ernments. 

Activity  of  the  Council,  1956.  As  has  been  the  case 
virtually  since  its  inception,  the  Council  of  Europe 


played  something  of  a  passive  role  in  1956  in  the 
movement  for  European  unity.  Nevertheless  its 
membership  was  enlarged  during  the  year  by  the 
admission  of  Austria. 

The  President  of  the  Consultative  Assembly, 
Guy  Mollet,  who  was  also  Premier  of  France,  re- 
signed from  the  former  post  in  April.  The  Council 
paid  honor  to  West  Berlin  by  having  two  of  its 
committees  meet  with  the  All  German  Committee 
of  the  West  German  Bundestag  in  that  city  in  May. 
During  the  same  month  the  Greek  government 
charged  Great  Britain  with  violating  human  rights 
on  Cyprus.  This  was  the  first  charge  brought  under 
the  European  Convention  on  Human  Rights. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Consultative  As- 
sembly in  October  a  resolution  was  adopted  urging 
European  governments  to  consider  approaching 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  about  armed 
Soviet  intervention  in  Hungary  and  Poland.  At  the 
same  session,  British  party  representatives  indi- 
cated support  for  the  common  market  idea. 

—ALLAN  S.  NANES 

COUNCIL  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENTS.  A  joint  govern- 
mental agency  established  in  1925  by  the  States  for 
service  to  the  States,  it  is  supported  by  them.  The 
Council  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  information  and 
research,  serving  the  48  States  and  the  Territories; 
a  medium  for  improving  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative practices  of  State  governments;  an  instru- 
ment for  encouraging  full  cooperation  among  the 
States  in  the  solution  of  interstate  problems,  both 
regional  and  national;  and  a  means  of  facilitating 
and  improving  Federal-State  relations. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  commissions  or  com- 
mittees on  interstate  cooperation  established  in  each 
of  the  48  States.  The  Council  serves  the  7,500  State 
legislators,  the  Governors'  Conference,  Conference 
of  Chief  Justices,  National  Legislative  Conference, 
and  the  National  Associations  of  Attorneys  General, 
Budget  Officers,  Purchasing  Officials,  and  the  Parole 
and  Probation  Compact  Administrators'  Association. 
The  Council  has  a  cooperative  arrangement  with 
the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws  and  works  closely  with  other  or- 
ganizations serving  State  government. 

Besides  the  central  office  located  in  Chicago  (at 
1313  East  60th  Street,  Chicago  37,  III),  the  Coun- 
cil maintains  offices  in  New  York,  N.Y.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  and  Washington,  D.C.  Major  publica- 
tions of  the  Council  include  The  Book  of  the  States 
(biennial),  State  Government  (monthly),  and  many 
studies  and  reports  on  State  functions  and  problems. 

Officers  (1957):  President,  Governor  Thomas  B. 
Stanley,  Va.;  First  Vice  President,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Senator  Frank  E.  Panzer,  Wis.;  Second 
Vice  President,  Joseph  E.  McLean,  N.J.;  Third 
Vice  President,  Senator  James  J.  McBride,  Calif.; 
Auditor,  Harry  G.  Smith,  Fla.;  Honorary  President, 
Henry  W.  Toll;  Executive  Director,  Frank  Bane. 
COURT  GAMES.  Squash  Racquets.  Hashim  Kahn  from 
Pakistan  dominated  play  in  the  U.S.  open  squash 
racquets  singles  tournament  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  in 
January  1956  and  won  a  splendid  five-game  battle 
for  the  championship  by  18-16,  12-15,  16-18,  15-4, 
15-9.  At  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  Feb.  13,  1956,  G. 
Diehl  Mateer,  Jr.,  successfully  defended  his  U.S. 
squash  racquets  singles  title,  defeating  Henri  Salaun 
15-9,  15-10,  15-10. 

On  Feb.  25,  1956,  Mrs.  W.  Pepper  Constable  of 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  won  the  U.S.  women's  singles 
at  Princeton,  N.J.,  defeating  Mrs.  Charles  Wetzel 
in  the  finals  10-15,  11-15,  16-15,  15-8,  and  15-10. 
Professional  honors  went  to  Mahmoud  Abdel  Karim 
of  Egypt,  who  defeated  John  Warzycki  in  the 
National  Professional  Tournament  in  Bethlehem, 
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Pa.,  in  December  by  scores  of  15-7, 15-9,  and  15-10. 
Ben  Heckscher  of  Harvard  defeated  Juan  Hermo- 
silla  15-13,  15-9,  15-10,  to  win  the  national  inter- 
collegiate tournament.  Carl  Badger  and  Jim  Eth- 
ridge  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  defeated  Dick  Remsen 
and  John  Russell  15-7,  17-15,  15-13,  to  win  the 
U.S.  squash  racquets  doubles  championship  in  New 
York,  N.Y.  on  Mar.  11,  1956. 

Court  Tennis.  James  Dear,  England,  won  the  world 
open  championship.  Jack  Johnson,  New  York 
Racquet  and  Tennis  Club  professional,  won  the 
U.S.  open  championship  in  court  tennis  by  defeat- 
ing James  Dunn  6-4, 6-4,  6-4  in  New  York  in  March. 
The  U.S.  amateur  title  went  to  Alastair  Martin, 
Glen  Head,  N.Y.  He  defeated  Robert  Grant  III 
6-0,  6-2,  6-1  in  the  final  match  of  the  March 
tournament  held  in  New  York  City.  The  team  of 
Martin  and  Northrup  Knox  defeated  William 
Lingelbach  and  Frank  Shields  6-1,  6-2,  6-2  to  win 
the  amateur  doubles  title.  Lingelbach  defeated 
amateur  champion  Martin  for  the  Tuxedo  Gold 
Racquet  Court  Tennis  championship  7-5,  4-6,  0-6, 
6-4  and  6-3.  Harvard  became  U.S.  intercollegiate 
champions  by  defeating  Yale  and  Princeton  in  an- 
other March  tournament.  Nicholas  Ludington  of 
Harvard  was  awarded  the  James  H.  Van  Alen  cup. 

Squash  Tennis.  Robert  Reeve  of  the  New  York  A.C. 
won  the  national  squash  tennis  championship  for 
the  eighth  time  when  he  defeated  Victor  Elmahleh 
in  the  finals  of  the  tournament  at  New  York's  Co- 
lumbia Club.  Scores  were  15-14,  15-3,  15-10.  J. 
Lenox  Porter  captured  the  national  veterans'  title, 
defeating  Howard  J.  Rose  15-9,  16-17,  15-9. 

Racquets.  The  national  racquets  tournament  in 
Chicago  was  won  by  Geoffrey  W.  T.  Atkins  of 
Chicago,  111.,  the  transplanted  Englishman  who  has 
risen  to  ascendency  in  recent  years  in  this  the  fastest 
of  all  court  games.  He  defeated  Charles  B.  Pearson, 
New  York,  three  games  to  one.  Pearson,  however, 
teamed  with  his  brother,  Stanley,  to  defeat  Atkins 
and  William  Wood  Prince  in  the  doubles  finals, 
3-2.  — RICHABD  SCHICKEL 

CRETE.  A  Greek  island  in  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean. It  is  160  miles  long,  from  6  to  35  miles  wide, 
mountainous,  and  forms  the  southernmost  portion 
of  Greece.  Area:  3,235  square  miles.  Population 
(1951):  463,459.  Chief  towns  (1951):  Canea 
(capital),  33,211;  Heraklion,  51,144. 
CRICKET.  England,  beaten  only  once  by  Australia 
in  four  previous  matches  throughout  the  summer, 
was  held  to  a  draw  in  the  final  test,  played  Aug. 
28,  1956  in  London,  Eng.,  but,  with  a  record  of 
two  wins,  one  loss  and  two  draws,  retained  posses- 
sion of  The  Ashes.  Dennis  Compton  brought  his 
total  of  runs  to  3,963  in  the  final  test  to  break 
Sir  Len  Hutton's  former  record  by  33. 

In  May,  before  the  test  series  began,  Surrey,  the 
English  County  League  champions,  also  defeated 
the  Aussies.  Burly  Jim  Laker,  bowling  a  devastating 
off-spin,  took  10  wickets  for  only  88  runs  (the 
first  time  such  a  feat  has  been  accomplished  since 
1878)  at  one  point  in  the  three-day  match.  Surrey 
went  on  to  win  it  by  10  runs. 

— RICHARD  SCHICKEL 

CRIMINOLOGY.  One  of  the  most  staggering  prob- 
lems confronting  the  United  States  today  is  that  of 
crime,  which,  for  four  consecutive  years,  has  main- 
tained the  frightening  level  of  more  than  two  mil- 
lion major  offenses  committed  annually. 

Statistics  compiled  from  reports  submitted  to 
the  FBI  by  law  enforcement  agencies  throughout 
the  nation  indicate  that  an  estimated  2,262,450 
major  crimes  were  committed  during  1955.  While 
this  was  a  slight  decrease  from  the  2,267,250  esti- 
mated major  offenses  reported  in  1954,  and  the 


first  year  since  1947  in  which  crime  has  not  in- 
creased, it  must  be  remembered  that  more  crimes 
were  committed  in  1954  than  in  any  prior  year 
on  record.  Moreover,  any  encouragement  found  in 
the  trends  for  1955  vanishes  in  the  light  of  the  sharp 
increase  noted  for  the  first  six  months  of  1956. 

The  estimated  number  of  major  offenses  com- 
mitted during  the  first  half  of  1956  was  1,291,120, 
an  increase  of  14.4  percent  over  the  1,128,350 
total  for  the  same  period  in  1955.  This  percentage 
increase  represents  a  10-year  high,  and  the  1956 
midyear  crime  total  is  21.9  percent  above  the 
previous  5-year  average. 

With  the  exception  of  robbery,  all  major  crime 
classes  showed  increases  by  the  1956  midyear  point 
as  compared  with  1955.  These  increases  ranged 
from  a  2.8  percent  rise  in  aggravated  assaults  to  a 
22.3  percent  rise  in  auto  thefts.  Robbery,  the  only 
class  to  register  any  decrease,  declined  1.1  percent 
The  percentage  changes  for  other  crimes,  all  in- 
creases, are:  aggravated  assault,  2.8  percent;  mur- 
der, 4.0  percent;  burglary,  4.7  percent,  rape,  6.8 
percent;  negligent  manslaughter,  10.2  percent; 
larceny,  18.5  percent;  and  auto  theft,  22.3  percent. 

Urban  ana  rural  crimes  increased  about  the 
same  during  the  first  half  of  1956,  with  the  largest 
increase  in  the  rural  areas.  The  total  major  crimes 
reported  by  city  police  increased  14.0  percent; 
sheriffs  and  other  officers  policing  rural  areas  re- 
ported an  increase  of  14.6  percent. 

The  direction  of  the  trends  coincided  for  urban 
and  rural  areas  in  6  of  the  8  major  crime  classes- 
negligent  manslaughters,  aggravated  assaults,  bur- 
glaries, larcenies,  auto  thefts,  and  robberies.  In  the 
other  two  major  crime  classes— murder  and  rape- 
offenses  rose  in  the  cities  and  declined  outside  the 
cities. 

The  largest  single  increase  in  crime  was  a  27.1 
percent  rise  in  auto  thefts  in  the  cities,  followed 
by  a  22.7  percent  increase  in  larcenies  in  rural 
areas.  Auto  thefts  in  the  rural  areas  rose  12.7  per- 
cent and  larcenies  increased  18.1  percent  in  urban 
areas.  Manslaughters  rose  12.8  percent  outside  the 
cities,  but  increased  only  8.0  percent  inside  the 
cities. 

While  there  was  an  overall  increase  in  aggravated 
assaults  and  burglaries  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1956,  the  largest  rise  occurred  in  the  rural 
areas,  where  there  were  an  8.3  percent  increase 
in  aggravated  assaults  and  a  7.5  percent  increase 
in  burglaries.  Inside  the  cities,  burglaries  increased 
3.5  percent  and  aggravated  assaults  rose  1.4  per- 
cent. Rape  rose  13.3  percent  in  the  cities,  hut  de- 
creased 1.6  percent  outside  the  cities.  Likewise, 
murders  increased  6.5  percent  in  the  urban  areas 
and  were  down  0.5  percent  in  the  rural  areas. 

In  the  only  decline  in  crime  in  both  areas  during 
the  first  half  of  1956,  statistics  reflect  that  robberies 
were  down  2.2  percent  outside  the  cities  and  0.8 
percent  in  the  cities.  These  figures  take  on  an  even 
more  frightening  aspect  when  one  realizes  that 
there  was  a  major  crime  committed  every  12.2 
seconds  during  the  first  six  months  of  1956. 

Nor  is  it  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  fact  that 
during  tie  first  six  months  of  1956  there  were  64,- 
010  criminal  attacks  on  persons— 2,360  more  vic- 
tims than  were  slain,  maimed  or  violated  during 
the  same  period  in  1955.  During  January-June, 
1956,  a  rape  was  committed  every  26.4  minutes; 
a  robbery  every  8.8  minutes;  a  crime  of  murder, 
manslaughter,  rape  or  assault  to  kill  every  4.1  min- 
utes; a  larceny  or  theft  every  19.7  seconds;  and 
an  automobile  was  stolen  every  2.0  minutes. 

The  alarming  picture  created  by  the  crime  prob- 
lem confronting  the  United  States  today  can  no 
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longer  be  considered  solely  an  individual  matter- 
it  is  now  a  community  responsibility.  Frequently, 
criminal  acts  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  failures 
of  individual  homes,  schools,  churches  and  com- 
munities in  which  ignorance,  indifference  and  other 
factors  have  combined  to  create  potential  criminals 
rather  than  responsible  citizens.  The  tragedy  of 
these  failures  is  reflected  in  the  increasing  number 
of  young  persons  who  are  at  war  with  the  law. 
Our  estimates  indicate  that  576,000  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  were  arrested  in  the  United  States 
in  1955.  This  is  11.0  percent  above  the  519,000 
juvenile  arrests  estimated  for  1954. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  a  real  threat  to  the 
future  lies  in  the  upward  trend  of  juvenile  crime. 
According  to  the  reports  submitted  by  1,162  cities 
during  1955,  the  arrests  of  youths  under  the  age 
of  18  increased  a  shocking  11.4  percent.  Of  the 
arrests  for  major  crimes  in  1,477  cities,  42.3  per- 
cent were  of  persons  under  18,  and  almost  half 
(47.9  percent)  of  these  were  under  the  age  of  15. 
Of  all  persons  arrested  for  auto  theft  in  the  report- 
ing cities,  62.2  percent  were  under  the  age  of  18. 

Nor  does  the  tragedy  end  with  delinquency.  It 
has  been  the  sad  experience  of  law  enforcement 
that  the  first  act  of  delinquent  behavior  is  all  too 
often  the  forerunner  of  increasingly  serious  crimes. 
An  examination  of  the  records  shows  that  many 
of  today's  most  vicious  criminals  committed  yes- 
terday's burglaries,  the  petty  thefts  of  last  year, 
and  the  acts  of  vandalism  of  the  year  before. 

The  process  of  criminal  development  is  a  de- 
pressing and  disheartening  one.  Law  enforcement 
is  charged  with  stemming  the  tide  of  crime.  But 
law  enforcement  cannot  do  the  job  alone.  It  requires 
the  combined  efforts  of  all—the  home,  the  church, 
the  school,  law  enforcement,  and  the  community  as 
a  whole. 

The  heritage  of  American  youth  includes  the 
right  to  education,  discipline,  moral  and  spiritual 
training,  and  adequate  guidance  to  development  as 
good  citizens.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  has  there  been  a  greater  need  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  adult  obligations  to  youth.  Criminals  are 
not  born  with  the  stamp  of  criminality  affixed  to 
them.  They  are  created  by  the  forces  and  influences 
with  which  they  are  surrounded.  Nor  is  there  any 
single,  simple  way  to  prevent  delinquency— there 
are  too  many  causative  factors. 

The  home  is  in  the  front  line  in  the  battle 
against  delinquency.  And  certainly  parental  influ- 
ence is  a  vital  element  in  determining  the  direction 
in  which  a  child  will  go— whether  toward  stable, 
responsible  adulthood,  or  through  the  series  of 
delinquencies  which  lead  to  a  life  of  crime.  Parents 
must  learn  to  face  facts,  live  by  the  truth,  set  good 
examples,  take  time  to  understand  their  children 
and,  above  all,  truly  love  them.  The  parent  who 
really  loves  his  child  will  be  concerned  about  him, 
will  know  where  he  is,  and  what  he  is  doing.  Too 
many  parents  these  days  are  unaware  of  their 
youngsters'  activities  outside  the  home.  And  worse 
still,  too  few  are  interested. 

Apart  from  a  youngster's  assurance  of  steadfast 
parental  affection  at  all  times,  few  things  are 
more  important  to  stable  development  than  con- 
sistency in  discipline.  No  child  can  be  expected  to 
grow  into  a  responsible  adult  if  he  lives  in  an  un- 
certain world  in  which  the  same  transgressions  are 
met  with  severe  punishment  one  day  and  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  the  next.  The  child's  security  de- 
pends upon  clear  knowledge  of  the  area  of  his 
freedom  and  the  certainty  that  punishment  will  be 
forthcoming  if  he  transgresses  its  boundaries.  Rea- 
sonable discipline,  administered  with  consistency, 


is  essential  to  the  development  of  a  stable  indi- 
vidual. 

The  home  should  also  teach  the  child  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others,  as  well  as  the  moral  and 
spiritual  lessons  which  will  enable  him  to  become 
an  upright,  law-abiding  citizen.  This  applies  equally 
in  the  home  and  in  the  school. 

Crime  prevention  must  be  in  the  forefront  of 
every  citizen's  thinking  and  planning  if  appreciable 
inroads  are  to  be  made  in  the  vast  annual  crime 
picture.  Everyone  in  the  community  should  be 
encouraged  to  support  law  enforcement  and  other 
official  agencies  which  deal  with  juvenile  crime 
and  to  aid  financially  or  otherwise  all  worthwhile 
youth-serving  agencies.  Such  a  combined  effort 
will  produce  the  united  front  necessary  to  curb 
juvenile  crime. 

Increased  recognition  of  this  fact  can  be  seen 
in  the  interest  shown  by  civic  clubs  and  community 
groups  in  the  basic  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  in  the  subsequent  inauguration  of  measures  to 
counteract  delinquency.  Many  civic-minded  citi- 
zens have  grouped  together  to  sponsor  organized 
activity  for  young  persons.  Businessmen,  cognizant 
of  the  juvenile's  need  for  constructive  effort,  have 
made  job  opportunities  available.  The  joint  efforts 
of  civic-minded  groups  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  sponsoring'  youth-serving  programs 
have  been  commendable.  Communities  which  have 
provided  the  opportunities,  facilities,  incentive,  and 
supervision  for  wholesome  activities  for  young 
citizens  have  reaped  the  benefits  of  "youth  clubs 
rather  than  the  devastation  of  "yorrth  gangs." 

Individual  responsibility  for  stemming  the  tide 
of  crime,  however,  goes  beyond  the  mere  establish- 
ment of  these  youth-serving  activities.  It  must  be 
a  continuing  effort.  There  is  much  to  be  learned 
from  experience  and  any  youth  program  must  be 
subject  to  constant  revaluation  inasmuch  as  cir- 
cumstances change  and  community  needs  may 
alter  rapidly.  The  important  thing  for  any  com- 
munity, however,  is  a  continuous  youth  program. 
Experience  and  adaptability  should  yield  the  most 
effective  permanent  one. 

In  addition,  the  citizens  of  each  community 
should  be  really  satisfied  that  they  are  exerting 
every  possible  effort  in  the  struggle  to  reverse 
the  trend  of  crime  and  that  they  have  done  every- 
thing within  their  power  to  insure  that  the  com- 
munity is  free  of  influences  which  contribute  to 
delinquency.  Through  alerting  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  the  conditions  of  crime—shops  which 
sell  indecent  literature,  centers  of  gambling  ac- 
tivity, places  where  narcotics  and  alcoholic  bev- 
erages are  illegally  sold,  and  other  focal  points  of 
immorality—citizens  provide  invaluable  assistance 
to  the  police. 

An  aroused,  courageous  American  public  can  aid 
law  enforcement  in  a  myriad  of  other  ways,  such 
as  promptly  reporting  all  crimes,  carefully  observing 
the  actions  of  all  participants  in  crimes  which  they 
may  witness,  and  unselfishly  offering  any  assistance 
which  may  be  requested.  Certainly  the  key  to  the 
prevention  of  crime  in  the  future  lies  in  recognizing 
the  real  import  behind  those  words,  uttered  afl 
too  frequently:  "The  fugitive  began  his  criminal 
career  as  a  juvenile."  Every  effort  expended  in  the 
elimination  of  delinquency  today  is  a  blow  struck 
against  the  crime  potential  of  tomorrow.  And 
therein  lies  the  satisfaction  of  a  job  well  done. 

—JOHN  EDGAR  HOOVER 

CROSS-COUNTRY  RUNNING.  Walter  McNew,  a  124- 
pound  junior  from  the  University  of  Texas,  won  the 
N.C.A.A.  individual  cross-country  title  at  East 
Lansing,  Mich.,  in  late  November.  For  McNew 
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it  was  the  climax  of  one  of  those  Cinderella  stories 
of  sports.  Cross-country  is  the  most  minor  of  minor 
sports  at  Texas  and  the  University  refused  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  entire  team's  trip  to  East 
Lansing.  Team  members  decided  they  could  all 
go  if  the  money  to  be  spent  on  two  athletes*  plane 
fare  were  devoted  to  an  auto  trip  for  all  of  them. 
They  piled  into  coach  T.  J.  Loworn's  ancient  station 
wagon  and  set  off.  The  snow  and  27°  cold  at  East 
Lansing  hardly  warmed  their  spirits. 

Coach  Loworn  told  his  runners  to  tag  along  at 
the  heels  of  favored  Michigan  State  runners  and 
then  to  pass  them  just  before  the  finish.  Several 
did,  notably  McNew.  He  tagged  Michigan  State's 
Harry  Kennedy,  the  I.C.A.A.AA.  and  Big  Ten 
champion  for  the  first  three  miles  of  the  four  mile 
grind,  then  passed  him  and  sprinted  the  last  half 
mile  to  finish  80  yards  ahead  of  second  place 
winner  Jim  Beatty  of  North  Carolina.  Kennedy 
finished  third.  McNew's  time  was  19  min.  55.7 
seconds.  Michigan  State  runners  finished  fourth 
and  fifth  also  to  secure  the  team  title  with  28 
points.  Kansas  was  second  and  Texas  third. 

Horace  Ashenfelter  of  the  New  York  A.C.  won 
the  national  A.A.U.  senior  meet  over  10,000  meters 
in  30  min.  .08  sec.  Michigan  State  won  the  Big  Ten 
meet,  Notre  Dame  the  Central  College  meet.  Yale 
won  the  Big  Three  title  while  Harvard  won  the 
Heptagonal  meet.  Arkansas  won  the  Southwest 
Conference  title.  — BICHABD  SCHICKEL 

CUBA.  The  island  of  Cuba  is  an  independent  West 
Indian  republic.  Area:  44,206  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion (1953):  5,832,277.  Main  cities  (1953): 
Havana  (capital)  783,162;  Santiago  166,565;  Hol- 
giiin  226,644;  Camagiiey  204,254;  Santa  Clara  144,- 
630;  Cienfuegos  99,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  Educational  facilities  are 
inadequate  even  though  education  is  compulsory 
and  free.  Almost  half  of  the  Cuban  children  attend 
no  school  at  all.  In  1950  there  were  7,614  pre- 
school and  primary  schools  with  596,469  pupils  and 
21,148  teachers.  In  1951  there  were  21  secondary 
schools  with  21,050  students.  There  are  3  uni- 
versities. Although  there  is  no  formal  state  religion 
the  people  are  predominantly  Roman  Catholic.  The 
language  is  Spanish  but  English  is  widely  under- 
stood. 

Production.  Cuba  is  the  world's  chief  sugar  pro- 
ducer. Cubans,  in  1954,  owned  118  mills  (60  per- 
cent of  the  capacity).  With  the  easing  of  the  1954- 
55  surplus  the  crop  for  1956  was  set  at  4,600,000 
tons  by  presidential  decree.  The  1957  produc- 
tion was  set  at  5,150,000  tons  (550,000  tons 
more  than  1956).  Income  from  sugar  in  1956  was 
$430  million.  Electric  power  capacity  was  to  be 
doubled  to  meet  the  rising  industrial  demands.  Some 
newly  established  industries  included  the  manu- 
facture of  glass,  aluminum  products,  tires,  news- 
print, copper  wire,  cement,  fertilizer,  cattle  feed, 
and  building  materials.  The  oil  refinery  business 
was  expanded  and  the  government  was  to  spend 
$200  million  in  a  huge  program  of  public  works, 
improved  transportation  facilities,  and  industries. 
The  1954  tobacco  crop  totaled  89,820,000  Ib.  Other 
crops  produced  are  fruits,  rice,  sweet  potatoes, 
bananas,  coffee,  cacao,  and  maize.  Forest  lands 
produce  mahogany,  cedar,  dye-woods,  fibers,  gums, 
resins,  and  oils.  Considerable  iron  ore  and  petroleum 
exist.  Chromite,  manganese,  nickel,  silica,  barytes, 
gold,  and  silver  are  mined. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955  the  value  of  Cuban  im- 
ports was  495.5  million  pesos;  exports  (f.o.b.), 
594.2  million  pesos.  The  chief  exports  in  1955  were 
sugar  and  tobacco.  In  1954  the  United  States 
provided  75  percent  of  the  imports  and  received 
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68  percent  of  the   exports.  Imports   are  chiefly 
food,  machinery,  and  textiles. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  There  are 
3,600  miles  of  highway  and  3,059  miles  of  public 
railway.  The  merchant  marine  in  1952  consisted 
of  4  motorships  of  3,800  tons  each.  There  are  about 
12,000  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  141,964  telephones 
(1955),  80  broadcasting  stations,  and  4  television 
stations. 

Finance.  The  fiscal  1956-57  budget  calls  for  a 
balanced  operation  at  $330  million.  In  January 
1956  currency  in  circulation  amounted  to  838  mil- 
lion pesos.  For  a  number  of  years  the  Cuban 
peso  has  been  equal  to  U.S.$1.00.  The  national  debt 
increased  to  $650  million  in  1956  and  national 
income  rose  to  $2,400  million. 

Government.  A  new  constitution  in  1940  provided 
for  a  bicameral  Congress  consisting  of  a  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  President, 
who  may  not  succeed  himself,  is  elected  for  4 
years.  The  Cabinet,  which  is  appointed  by  the 
President,  must  be  confirmed  by  a  congressional 
vote  of  confidence.  President:  Gen.  Fulgencio 
Batista,  assumed  control  Mar.  10,  1952. 

Events,  1956.  On  April  19,  the  trial  in  Santiago 
de  Cuba  of  a  group  of  students  accused  of  illegally 
possessing  hand  grenades  became  the  object  of 
student  demonstrations  which  resulted  in  a  battle 
between  students  and  police  in  which  four  students 
were  injured.  Sympathy  for  the  wounded  students 
touched  off  a  wave  of  violence,  and  the  following 
day  two  students  and  three  soldiers  were  killed  as 
several  student  groups  attacked  soldiers  on  patrol. 
Sympathy  strikes  by  students  in  Camaguey,  Pinar 
del  Rio,  and  Havana  caused  closing  or  schools  in 
those  cities.  Several  students  were  wounded  in  a 
demonstration  at  the  University  of  Havana,  which 
was  closed  by  the  student  walkout 

Mafanzas  Revolt.  Although  several  earlier  plots 
were  broken  up  by  police  before  they  could  be 
implemented,  the  first  serious  attempt  of  1956  to 
oust  the  present  administration  occurred  on  April 
29.  On  that  date  a  group  of  approximately  70 
young  rebels,  armed  with  grenades,  rifles,  and 
machine  guns,  stormed  a  military  post  near  Matan- 
zas,  60  miles  east  of  Havana.  The  rebels,  riding  in 
6  tracks,  leaped  from  their  vehicles  at  the  post's 
main  gate  and  attempted  to  fight  their  way  inside 
but  were  turned  back  after  a  three-hour  battle. 
Fifteen  of  the  revolutionaries  were  killed  in  the 
fight,  and  most  of  the  others  were  soon  captured. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  attack  was  an  isolated 
incident  or  the  first  step  in  a  planned  general 
revolutionary  movement.  Occupation  of  Matanzas 
by  a  rebel  group  could  virtually  divide  Cuba,  since 
die  city  is  strategically  located  at  the  narrowest 
point  of  the  island,  where  railroad,  highway,  and 
telephone  communications  could  easily  be  con- 
trolled. If  a  widespread  revolt  had  been  planned, 
the  decisive  defeat  of  the  Matanzas  rebels  would 
probably  have  brought  cancellation  of  further 
action. 

Some  members  of  the  opposition  parties  theorized 
that  the  Batista  regime  had  actually  encouraged 
the  attack  in  order  to  justify  suspension  of  civil 
liberties  by  the  President. 

More  Violence.  On  October  28,  Colonel  Antonio 
Blanco  Rico  was  shot  to  death  and  several  of  his 
friends  wounded  as  they  emerged  from  a  Havana 
night  club.  President  Batista  accused  ex-President 
Prio  Socarras  (now  in  exile  in  the  United  States) 
of  complicity  in  the  shooting,  which  the  President 
asserted  was  part  of  a  large-scale  plot  to  assassi- 
nate high  ranking  government  officials. 

The  incident  coincided  with  a  conference  of 
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newsmen  from  the  various  American  republics 
which  was  being  held  in  the  Cuban  capital.  Some 
thought  that  the  shooting  was  planned  by  opposi- 
tionists in  an  effort  to  win  press  support  and  senti- 
ment in  foreign  nations  for  the  anti-Batista  forces. 
Still  another  theory,  and  possibly  the  most  valid 
yet  offered,  is  that  the  ambush  was  carried  out  by 
personal  enemies  of  Blanco,  rather  than  by  any 
political  group. 

A  second,  and  not  necessarily  related,  act  of 
violence  occurred  the  following  day.  In  a  gun 
battle  at  the  Haitian  Embassy,  9  Cubans  who  had 
taken  refuge  at  the  embassy  were  killed  by  Cuban 
police.  The  9,  who  were  known  opponents  of  the 
Batista  regime,  had  fled  to  the  embassy  in  search 
of  refuge  under  the  political  asylum  convention 
of  which  Cuba  is  a  signatory.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  violation  of  the  Haitian  building,  political 
relations  between  Haiti  and  Cuba  have  become 
strained.  National  Police  Chief  Rafael  Salas 
Canizares,  who  led  the  raid,  later  died  of  wounds 
received  in  the  battle. 

Rebel  Invasion.  On  November  30,  violence  again 
erupted  as  small  rebel  groups  made  a  series  of 
attacks  on  army  guard  posts  and  police  stations 
in  Oriente  province.  The  rebels,  who  apparently 
operated  under  a  coordinated  general  plan,  were 
reported  to  have  worn  arm  bands  indicating  their 
allegiance  to  Fidel  Castro,  student  leader  who  was 
exiled  to  Mexico  in  1953  for  leading  an  attempted 
revolution. 

On  December  2,  a  small  landing  force  was  re- 
ported to  have  come  ashore  in  Oriente.  It  was  said 
the  band,  which  numbered  about  40,  had  come 
from  Mexico  and  was  headed  by  the  exiled  Castro. 
In  the  weeks  that  followed,  the  landing  force  was 
joined  by  nearly  200  other  Cubans  as  these  and 
other  isolated  bands  throughout  Cuba  struck  at 
transportation  systems  and  small  military  outposts. 

Constitutional  guarantees  were  suspended  in  4 
of  the  island's  6  provinces  and  military  forces  were 
on  emergency  restriction  to  quarters.  A  force  of 
more  than  1,000  soldiers  was  dispatched  to  pursue 
die  rebel  band  under  Castro  which  reportedly  took 
refuge  in  the  Sierra  Maestra  highlands.  Captured 
rebels  have  reported  that  the  group  is  suffering 
from  exposure  and  lack  of  food. 

Pefro/eom.  Cuba  has  neither  coal  nor  water  power 
and  has,  therefore,  been  forced  to  depend  almost 
entirely  on  petroleum  imports  to  meet  fuel  needs 
on  the  island.  Of  the  approximately  55,000  barrels 
of  petroleum  consumed  each  day,  less  than  1,000 
barrels  per  day  were  domestically  produced  in  1955. 
Production  on  the  island  multiplied  in  1956,  how- 
ever, as  several  new  wells  were  opened  following 
exploration  by  foreign-owned  petroleum  companies. 
Indications  were  that  Cuba  would  cease  to  be  an 
oil  importer  in  the  near  future,  and  optimistic  in- 
vestors were  buying  petroleum  shares.  New  oil 
refineries  and  expansion  of  facilities  of  existing 
plants  would  give  domestic  refineries  a  total  ca- 
pacity of  nearly  70,000  barrels  per  day. 

—MIGUEL  JORRIN 

CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH.  A  Presbyte- 
rian Church  body  with  churches  in  10  southern  and 
7  northern  and  western  States.  The  denomination 
was  organized  in  1810,  the  founders  rejecting  the 
doctrine  of  fatality  as  stated  by  the  Westminister 
Confession  and  endorsing  the  Great  Revival  of  the 
early  1800's.  A  union  with  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
U.S.A.,  in  1906  was  only  partially  successful,  a  con- 
siderable segment  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  perpetuating  the  denomination.  In  1956  the 
total  membership  of  85,070  was  served  by  929  min- 
isters. Moderator,  Rev.  Hubert  W.  Morrow,  Mc- 


Kenzie,  Tenn.;  Stated  Clerk  of  General  Assembly, 
Rev.  H.  Shaw  Scates,  Box  5535,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
CURLING.  In  March  1957  the  men's  national  curl- 
ing championships  will  be  held  in  Chicago  where 
teams  from  11  States  and  Alaska  will  compete  for 
the  Marshall  Field  Trophy.  The  Grand  National 
Curling  club  of  America  is  affiliated  with  Scotland's 
parent  group,  the  Royal  Caledonian  Curling  Club. 

The  curling  championships  for  1956  were  won 
by  the  following:  Gordon  International  Medal- 
United  States;  Mitchell  Medal-Utica,  N.Y.  (No.  1 
Rink);  Allen  Medal— Huntsville,  Ont,;  Gordon 
Grand  National— Utica,  N.Y.  (No.  2  Rink);  Douglas 
Medal— Toronto  Granites;  Women's  U.S.  Champion 
—Chicago  Heathers. 

CUSTOMS,  Bureau  of.  The  total  revenue  collected 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1956,  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Customs  was  the  largest  in  customs 
history  and  amounted  to  $983,172,412,  an  increase 
of  14.5  percent  over  the  previous  year's  collections 
of  $858,776,181.  $710,792,342  of  the  1956  total 
collections  consisted  of  duties  and  miscellaneous 
customs  collections  while  similar  collections  made 
during  1955  amounted  to  $611,159,974,  an  increase 
of  16.2  percent.  The  remainder  in  each  year  repre- 
sented internal  revenue  taxes  on  imported  alcoholic 
beverages,  perfumery,  etc.,  and  some  small  collec- 
tions for  other  governmental  agencies. 

The  value  of  dutiable  imports  increased  at  an 
even  greater  rate  than  duties  collected.  The  1956 
total  was  21.9  percent  greater  than  that  for  the  pre- 
vious year  and  constituted  almost  half  the  total 
value  of  all  imports.  A  part  of  this  increase  in  duti- 
able imports  was  due  to  the  fact  that  effective  Jan.  1, 
1956,  imports  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  which 
had  previously  been  admitted  free  of  duty,  became 
dutiable  at  5  percent  of  the  rates  applicable  to  im- 
ports from  other  countries. 

All  but  one  of  the  15  schedules  in  which  dutiable 
commodities  are  listed  in  the  Tariff  Act  showed  an 
increased  duty  yield,  the  agricultural  schedule  being 
the  only  one  with  slightly  diminished  returns.  As  in 
the  4  preceding  years,  imports  of  metal  and  metal 
products  were  the  largest  single  source  of  customs 
revenue,  amounting  to  21  percent  of  the  total  duty 
collections  in  1956  and  23  percent  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  wool  schedule  ranked  second,  the  sundries 
schedule  third,  and  the  agricultural  schedule  fourth 
as  sources  of  revenue  in  1956.  Under  the  sundries 
schedule,  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  were  laces 
and  embroideries,  precious  stones,  Jewelry,  and  toys. 

Imports  from  Japan  provided  the  largest  single 
source  of  customs  revenue,  replacing  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  was  the  leading  source  of  duties  in 
the  previous  year,  but  fell  to  second  place  in  1956. 
Canada  and  West  Germany  ranked  third  and  fourth, 
resnectively. 

Customs  activities  as  a  whole  continued  at  a  high 
level.  Almost  129  million  persons  entered  the  coun- 
try by  all  methods  of  travel,  a  6.7  percent  increase 
over  the  previous  year.  Air  travel  continued  at  a 
high  level,  almost  2.5  million  persons  arriving  by 
air,  an  increase  of  24  percent  over  1955.  For  the 
seventh  successive  year,  the  largest  number  of  pas- 
sengers arrived  at  the  New  York  airports,  with 
Miami,  Honolulu,  Buffalo,  and  Philadelphia,  each 
reporting  more  than  100,000  aircraft  passengers. 

The  merchant  fleet  of  the  United  States  continued 
to  increase  in  the  number  of  documented  vessels 
although  the  gross  tonnage  was  slightly  smaller 
than  in  1955.  The  larger  portion  of  the  merchant 
fleet  consisted  of  vessels  used  in  the  coastwise  trade 
and  fisheries,  only  6,820  of  the  43,379  vessels  docu- 
mented as  of  Jan.  1,  1956,  being  engaged  in  foreign 
trade.  Such  vessels,  however,  represented  approxi- 
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mately  two  thirds  of  the  total  tonnage,  the  vessels 
engaged  in  the  coastwise  and  fishing  trade  being  of 
comparatively  small  size. 

CYCLING.  World  championships  and  other  bicycle 
race  records  of  1956  follow:  Tour  de  France  (2,760 
miles) :  Roger  Walkowiak  (France),  124  hr.  1  min. 
16  sec.;  Gilbert  Bauvin  (France),  124  hr.  2  min. 
41  sec.;  Jean  Adriaenssens  (Belgium),  124  hr.  5 
min.  World  Championships,  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark (Aug.  25-29):  Professional  road-Rik  Van 
Steenbergen,  Belgium;  Amateur  road— Frans  Mahn, 
Holland;  Professional  sprint— Antonio  Maspes,  Italy; 
Amateur  sprint—Michel  Rosseau,  France;  Profes- 
sional pursuit— Guido  Messina,  Italy;  Amateur  pur- 
suit—Ercole  Baldini,  Italy;  Professional  motor-paced 
—Graham  French,  Australia.  A  new  world  record  of 
1  min.  9.8  sec.  for  the  1,000-meter  time  trial  was  set 
by  Leondro  Faggin  (Italy)  at  the  Olympic  Games, 
Melbourne,  Australia.  See  OLYMPIC  GAMES,  SUM- 
MER. 

CYPRUS.  A  British  island  colony  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  40  miles  from  the  coast  of  Turkey 
and  60  miles  from  Syria.  Area,  3,572  square  miles. 
Population  in  1954  (UN  est):  514,000.  Chief 
towns:  Nicosia,  42,000  inhabitants;  Limassol,  27,- 
300;  Famagusta,  20,900.  Capital:  Nicosia. 

Education  and  Religion.  The  two  religious  groups 
(Greek  Orthodox,  about  80  percent  of  the  people; 
Moslem,  18  percent)  have  separate  educational  sys- 
tems. In  1953-54  the  enrolment  in  elementary 
schools,  which  are  state-controlled  with  separate 
Boards  of  Education,  was  approximately  70,000. 
Secondary  schools  include  classical  and  vocational 
high  schools.  There  is  no  university,  and  Greek 
Cypriots  tend  to  go  to  Greece  for  higher  education 
and  Turkish  Cypriots  to  Turkey. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  island's  economy  is 
based  on  agriculture,  but  mining  also  contributes  to 
the  national  income.  Chief  crops  are  wheat,  barley, 
vetches,  fruits,  and  cotton.  Livestock  is  specialized, 
with  sheep  and  goats  leading  (in  1954,  361,000  and 
182,000  respectively).  Trade:  In  1955  imports  were 
valued  at  £30.4  million  and  exports  at  £18.5  mil- 
lion. Chief  imports  are  machinery,  motor  vehicles 
and  parts,  and  electrical  goods.  Chief  exports  are 
copper  concentrates  and  iron  and  copper  pyrites. 

Transportation.  The  island  no  longer  has  a  railroad. 
There  are  about  800  miles  of  paved  roads  and  2,600 
miles  of  secondary  roads.  Many  ship  lines  call  at 
the  ports  of  Cyprus  and  several  air  companies  fur- 
nish service  to  European,  Asian,  and  African  cities, 

Finance.  Revenue  in  1955  was  estimated  at  £9.7 
million  and  expenditure  at  £9.6  million.  The  chief 
source  of  revenue  is  customs.  British  military  ex- 
penditure has  helped  to  redress  the  island's  substan- 
tial trade  deficit. 

Government.  Since  1925,  when  Cyprus  was  given 
colonial  status,  the  administration  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  Governor,  aided  by  an  executive  council. 
A  new  constitution,  proposed  by  the  United  King- 
dom in  1948,  would  have  led  to  almost  complete 
self-government,  but  it  was  rejected.  On  Nov.  26, 
1955,  a  state  of  emergency  was  declared  by  the 
Governor  to  combat  terrorism.  Governor:  Field 
Marshal  Sir  John  Harding. 

Events,  1956.  Violence  increased  as  the  months 
passed.  EOKA,  the  underground  organization  work- 
ing for  union  with  Greece  (enosis)  intensified  the 
campaign  it  began  in  April  1955.  Figures  issued  in 
November  showed  that  the  British  had  suffered 
more  casualties  in  the  Battle  of  Cyprus  than  in  the 
Battle  of  Port  Said.  The  number  deliberately  killed 
since  Apr.  1,  1955,  was  202  and  wounded  441. 
There  were  also  many  persons  accidentally  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  melees.  U.S.  Vice-Consul  Wil- 


liam Boteler  was  killed  in  August  and  Douglas 
Williamson,  British  Assistant  District  Commissioner 
in  the  Platres  area,  was  murdered  in  November. 

On  March  9  Archbishop  Makarios  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  in  Cyprus  was  deported  to  the 
Seychelles  Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Governor 
Sir  John  Harding  explained  that  although  he  had 
been  negotiating  with  the  Archbishop,  he  had  been 
"disappointed  by  the  Archbishop's  refusal  to  aban- 
don the  weapons  of  violence  and  intimidation.  .  .  . 
The  Archbishop  now  personally  constitutes  a^major 
obstacle  to  the  return  to  peaceful  conditions." 

The  British  government  on  September  27  pub- 
lished a  report,  Terrorism  in  Cyprus,  giving  extracts 
from  letters  exchanged  between  Archbishop  Maka- 
rios and  Col.  George  Grivas,  leader  of  the  terrorist 
organization.  These  and  other  documents  quoted 
gave  evidence  that  the  Archbishop  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  founding  and  planning  of  EOKA. 

Trying  for  a  Constitution.  In  the  midst  of  violence 
on  the  part  of  Cypriot  terrorists  and  increasingly 
repressive  measures  by  the  British,  the  United  King- 
dom government  continued  to  work  for  internal 
self-government.  In  July  Lord  Radcliffe  was  ap- 
pointed Constitutional  Commissioner  and  sent  to 
Cyprus  for  conferences.  Again  on  September  25 
Lord  Radcliffe  went  to  Cyprus  for  10  days,  after 
which  he  began  to  draft  a  constitution  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  British  government  The  visit  was  made 
in  an  unusually  disturbed  period. 

Appeal  to  United  Nations.  Greek  Cypriots  staged  an 
island-wide  strike  on  September  21.  Curfew  in 
Nicosia  cut  the  food  supplies  of  the  residents.  Brit- 
ish relations  with  Greece  grew  worse.  Greece  filed 
an  appeal  on  Cyprus  to  the  UN  General  Assembly, 
and  on  October  12  Britain  gave  notice  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  it  wished  discussion  of  '"support 
from  Greece  for  terrorism  in  Cyprus."  At  the  end  of 
November  Governor  Sir  John  Harding  was  called 
home,  presumably  to  discuss  the  constitution  or  con- 
trol methods  in  Cyprus. 

Middle  East  Base.  Cyprus  was  the  chief  British 
base  and  headquarters  for  the  attack  on  Port  Said 
which  began  on  October  31.  From  Cyprus,  planes 
could  reach  all  points  in  the  Middle  East.  French 
troops  began  moving  into  Cyprus  in  late  August. 
British  troops  on  internal  security  duty  appeared  to 
number  about  10,000.  — ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

CYRANKIEWiCZ,  Josef.  Communist  Premier  of  Po- 
land, career  politician,  born  1911.  He  was  voted  into 
a  new  Politburo  on  Oct.  21,  1956,  in  an  election 
that  was  greeted  by  protest  demonstrations  in 
Warsaw  and  other  major  Polish  cities. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA.  A  republic  in  central  Europe 
composed  of  two  related  Slav  nations:  (1)  the 
Czechs  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia  in  the 
west,  and  (2)  the  Slovaks  of  Slovakia  in  the  east. 
Total  area:  49,330  square  miles.  Population:  ( 1950 
census)  12,340,000;  (1955  UN  est.)  13,500,000. 
Capital:  Praha  (Prague),  932,000  inhabitants 
(1948).  Other  important  cities:  Brno  (Briinn), 
277,000;  Moravska  Ostrava,  184,000;  Bratislava, 
173,000;  Plzen  (Pilsen),  126,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  There  were,  in  1953-54, 
9  125  elementary  schools  with  505,000  pupils,  and 
3,019  secondary  schools  with  1,329,000  pupils.  The 
39  institutions  of  higher  learning  had  a  total  enrol- 
ment of  47,000.  The  population  is  predominantly 
Catholic,  an  estimated  9,300,000  of  whom  are  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  approximately  950,000  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Czechoslovak  Church. 

Production.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry,  with 
41  percent  of  the  total  land  area  under  cultivation. 
About  one  third  of  the  population  is  engaged  in 
farming  and  forestry.  Principal  1952-53  crops: 
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wheat  and  rye,  2.8  million  metric  tons;  barley,  oats, 
and  maize,  2.2  million  tons;  potatoes,  8.5  million 
tons;  sugar  beets,  5.5  million  tons.  Livestock,  on 
Jan.  1,  1954,  included:  3,840,000  cattle;  3,460,000 
hogs;  1,100,000  sheep;  and  640,000  horses. 

The  coal  output,  in  1954,  was  estimated  at  22 
millions  tons;  steel  production  at  4.6  million  tons. 

Foreign  Trade.  Czechoslovakia's  foreign  trade  has 
been  rigidly  balanced  and  directed  in  recent  years. 
Imports,  in  1949,  amounted  to  39,400  million 
crowns,  and  exports  to  40,300  million  crowns.  In 
1949,  only  25  percent  of  the  country's  foreign  trade 
was  with  Russia,  15  percent  with  other  Communist 
countries  and  60  percent  with  the  West.  However, 
this  distribution  was  altered  materially  in  following 
years.  In  1952,  70.6  percent  of  imports  were  from 
and  28.2  percent  of  exports  were  to  the  Soviet  bloc, 
including  China. 

Communications.  There  were  in  operation  in  1947 
some  13,133  km  of  railway  track.  On  Dec.  31, 
1946,  there  were  9,121  km  of  main  roads  (first- 
class),  and  453  km  of  streams  navigable  by 
steamers.  Air  transport  is  run  by  the  Czechoslo- 
vakian  Airlines;  there  were  5  main  airports. 

Finance.  In  1956  it  was  estimated  that  revenue 
would  be  90,304  million  crowns,  expenditures,  89,- 
887  million  crowns.  Of  the  total  expenditure,  54 
percent  was  allocated  to  the  national  economy,  and 
10.6  percent  to  defense.  The  public  debt  of  140,000 
million  crowns  was  wiped  out  by  the  currency  re- 
form of  May  30,  1953.  Since  that  date,  the  crown 
has  been  pegged  to  the  Soviet  currency  at  the  rate 
of  1.80  new  crowns  to  one  ruble. 

Government.  The  new  Constitution,  which  went 
into  effect  on  June  9,  1948,  concentrates  all  power 
in  the  National  Assembly.  Antonin  Zapotocky  suc- 
ceeded Klement  Gottwald  as  President  on  Mar.  21, 
1953.  Premier,  Viliam  Siroky. 

Events,  1956.  A  year  generally  characterized  by 
second  thoughts  and  timid  changes  for  the  better 
opened  demonstratively  with  a  two-day  session  at 
the  Prague  Foreign  Ministry  of  the  Political  Con- 
sultative Committee  established  by  the  European 
Communist  powers  under  the  1955  Warsaw  Treaty. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  January  28,  a 
joint  declaration  called  for  an  immediate  big-power 
agreement  to  ban  nuclear  weapons  from  the  equip- 
ment of  any  armies  stationed  in  either  half  of 
divided  Germany.  At  the  same  time,  a  communique 
announced  that  the  newly  created  East  German 
army  had  been  formally  accepted  into  the  high 
command  of  the  Warsaw  Alliance. 

The  Progress  of  "De-Stalinization."  Meanwhile,  the 
chain  reaction  unleashed  by  the  downgrading  of 
Stalin  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  beginning  to  make 
itself  felt  in  Czechoslovakia.  The  late  President 
Klement  Gottwald  came  in  for  his  share  of  down- 
grading in  an  address  given  on  March  30  before  the 
central  committee  of  the  Czech  Communist  Party  by 
First  Secretary  Antonin  Novotny.  While  the  speaker 
did  not  attack  Gottwald  personally,  he  deplored  the 
application,  to  the  late  President,  of  the  "person- 
ality cult**  developed  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  Stalin. 
"We  have  taken  over,  imitated  and  developed  the 
system,  harmful  to  the  party,  which  for  many  years 
was  created  in  the  Soviet  Communist  party  by 
Stalin,"  Novotny  declared,  in  tune  with  the  new  line 
of  self-criticism  prescribed  by  Moscow. 

Before  long,  the  downgrading  of  Gottwald  was 
to  lead  to  important  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  country.  On  April  20,  the  central  committee 
of  the  Czech  Communist  Party  decided  to  relieve 
Gottwald's  son-in-law,  Defense  Minister  Cepicka, 
hitherto  reputed  the  "strong  man"  of  the  regime,  of 
all  his  party  and  state  functions.  Cepicka's  resigna- 


tion as  Deputy  Premier  and  Minister  of  Defense  was 
formally  accepted  by  President  Zapotocky  on  April 
26.  His  former  deputy,  General  Bohumir  Lomsky, 
took  over  in  his  stead. 

It  was  of  course  inevitable,  in  the  new  political 
climate  created  by  the  debunking  of  Stalin  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  formerly  persecuted  "Titoists"  in 
other  Soviet  bloc  countries,  that  questions  should 
also  be  asked  in  Czechoslovakia  about  the  1952 
trial  and  execution  of  Rudolf  Slansky  and  associates. 

Surprisingly,  Czech  Communist  leaders  did  not 
perform  a  complete  about-face  in  the  matter,  as 
their  party  comrades  in  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and 
other  satellite  nations  had  done.  At  a  news  con- 
ference in  Moscow  on  April  6,  Zdenek  Fierlinger, 
president  of  the  Czechoslovak  National  Assembly, 
declared  that  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  Slansky 
case  had  produced  no  grounds  for  rehabilitation  of 
the  purge  victims.  Rather,  the  controlled  Czech 
press,  in  the  following  days,  sought  to  present  the 
executed  Slansky  as  a  Czech  Beria  who  had  been 
himself  guilty  of  countless  "breaches  of  Socialist 
legality**  and  had  therefore  been  rightfully  put  to 
death. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  was  conceded  that 
the  charges  of  "Titoism"  and  the  anti-Semitic  over- 
tones had  been  wrongly  introduced  into  the  Slansky 
affair.  Premier  Viliarn  Siroky  himself  admitted  on 
April  13  that  unidentified  "security  organs"  had 
been  responsible  for  the  "manifestations  of  anti- 
Semitism"  and  the  false  accusations  of  "Titoism"  at 
the  Slansky  trial.  He  added,  though,  that  the  main 
charges  against  the  executed  leader  had  been  found 
valid  and  that  he  still  stood  condemned  as  an  agent 
of  "imperialists.** 

Going  one  step  further,  Siroky,  in  a  statement 
made  on  May  22,  specifically  blamed  the  executed 
former  Soviet  secret  police  chief  Lavrenti  P.  Beria 
for  producing  forged  documents  that  linked  Slansky 
to  Tito.  At  the  same  time,  the  Premier  paid  compH- 
ments^to  the  Yugoslav  President  who,  ne  said,  had 
been  "slandered  as  a  "Western  imperialist  agent" 
in  the  purge  trials  of  the  Stalin  era,  including  the 
Slansky  case.  Western  observers,  trying  to  find  a 
way  out  of  this  maze  of  conflicting  statements,  were 
inclined  to  agree  that  Slansky  had  never  been  a 
Titoist  the  way  Rajk  of  Hungary,  Kostov  of  Bulgaria, 
and  Gomulka  of  Poland  undoubtedly  were.  They 
were  of  opinion,  though,  that  the  rest  of  the  charges 
on  which  Slansky  still  stood  condemned,  mainly 
that  he  had  been  an  "American  Zionist  agent,"  was 
the  wildest  of  them  all  and  that  the  true  reason  for 
the  refusal  of  the  Czech  Communist  leaders  to 
rehabilitate  their  former  comrade  was  fear  of  weak- 
ening their  own  leadership  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Indirectly,  the  Czech  leaders  admitted  that  much, 
for  they  quietly  released  from  prison  the  three  sur- 
vivors of  the  Slansky  purge,  namely,  Arthur  London, 
Vavro  Hajdu,  and  Evzen  Loebel,  all  three  former 
deputy  ministers  who  had  been  sentenced  to  long 
terms  of  imprisonment. 

The  Outcry  for  Freedom.  Perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant development  of  the  year  was  a  bloodless  revolt 
of  the  Czechoslovak  intelligentsia  against  political 
regimentation.  University  students,  writers,  and 
artists  were  in  the  forefront  of  this  movement,  which 
did  not  fail  to  yield  some  results,  even  though  they 
were  far  short  from  spectacular  or  conclusive. 

On  May  12,  a  joint  declaration  drafted  by  a  num- 
ber of  student  organizations  was  submitted  to  Edu- 
cation Minister  Frantisek  Kahuda.  Along  with  de- 
mands for  better  housing  and  food,  and  some 
changes  in  the  courses  of  study,  the  resolution  called 
for  a  return  to  the  time-honored  principles  of  aca- 
demic freedom.  Going  even  further,  the  students 
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demanded  freedom  of  travel,  free  access  to  uncon- 
trolled media  of  information,  and  generally  a  liberal- 
ization of  Czechoslovakia's  political  and  cultural 
life.  Their  demands  were  echoed  by  writers'  and 
artists  groups,  among  other  intellectuals. 

Contrary  to  what  might  certainly  have  been  ex- 
pected in  the  Stalin  era,  the  Communist  government 
did  not  react  with  threats  or  repressive  measures. 
Rather,  it  tried  to  reason  with  the  students  and  took 
evasive  action.  It  even  yielded  some  ground,  though 
not  in  essential  matters.  When  Premier  Siroky  on 
May  24  for  the  first  time  held  a  Western-type  news 
conference,  at  which  he  answered  some  embarras- 
sing questions  (this  event  was  reported  in  the  press 
and  on  the  radio  without  the  usual  tailoring),  many 
Czechs  were  convinced  that  a  new  era  of  relative 
freedom  was  dawning.  Simultaneously,  Western 
correspondents,  reporting  from  Prague  more  fully 
and  freely  than  they  had  done  since  1948,  sensed  a 
new  and  tentative  feeling  of  freedom  in  the  arts  and 
even  gave  samples  of  overt  criticism  directed  at 
leading  government  figures. 

All  this,  to  be  sure,  did  not  mean  a  return  to 
Western  standards  of  democracy.  And  when  the 
Czechoslovak  Communist  Party,  on  June  11-15,  held 
its  national  convention  in  Prague,  it  took  care  to 
reaffirm  its  control  of  the  nation  and  to  rebuke  the 
rebellious  intellectuals  for  allegedly  misusing  "de- 
Stalinization"  for  ulterior  purposes.  However,  in  a 
government  reorganization  following  the  party  con- 
gress, the  Ministers  of  Culture  and  Justice— who  had 
been  primary  targets  of  criticism  by  the  intellectuals 
—were  replaced,  and  greater  autonomy  was  granted 
to  the  local  government  of  Slovakia.  In  particular, 
the  Slovak  parliament  in  the  future  will  be  able  to 
name  members  of  the  local  administration  who 
previously  were  appointed  by  Prague. 

On  June  26,  the  Czechoslovak  government  an- 
nounced some  measures  designed  to  placate  the 
rebellious  students.  However,  the  comparatively 
few  concessions  granted  to  them  were  balanced  by 
restoration  of  the  1948  system  of  "class  selection, 
which  in  the  early  days  of  the  Communist  regime 
had^been  used  to  exclude  students  with  a  "reaction- 
ary" family  background.  It  had  been  somewhat  re- 
laxed in  later  years  to  permit  youths  from  the 
pre-1948  intelligentsia  and  bourgeoisie  to  go  back 
to  the  universities.  In  the  view  of  Education  Minister 
Kahuda,  too  many  "unreliable  elements"  had  thus 
slipped  into  the  student  body,  stirring  up  discontent, 

International  Relations.  Czechoslovakia's  relations 
with  the  non-Communist  world  were  nearly  normal 
in  the  period  under  review.  The  only  major  incident 
occurred  early  in  the  year,  after  the  crash  of  a  Czech 
airliner  on  January  18  in  which  22  persons  died. 
The  Prague  government  on  February  21  announced 
that  the  accident  had  been  caused  by  a  propaganda 
balloon  sent  from  West  Germany  by  the  American- 
sponsored  Radio  Free  Europe  organization.  In  a 
*  vehement"  note  to  the  United  States  government, 
on  February  25,  Prague  demanded  that  the  launch- 
ing of  such  balloons  be  stopped  and  that  those 
responsible  for  the  accident  be  punished  "with  the 
utmost  severity."  In  Washington,  the  Czech  claims 
in  the^  case  were  shrugged  off  as  "completely 
phony." 

Through  an  agreement  negotiated  with  the  Ger- 
man Red  Cross,  permission  was  granted  in  August 
to  some  160,000  Czechoslovak  citizens  of  German 
extraction  to  emigrate  to  the  Federal  Republic,  thus 
easing  one  of  the  remaining  causes  of  friction  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Observers  saw  in  this  move 
the  forerunner  of  a  Czech  bid  for  the  establishment 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  West  Germany. 

In  accordance  with  the  "new  look"  in  Moscow, 
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the  Prague  government  leaned  over  backward  to 
try  and  heal  the  breach  with  Yugoslavia  that  had 
developed  during  the  Stalin  era.  Dispatch  of  a 
Czech  parliamentary  delegation  to  Belgrade  on  a 
good  will  mission,  early  in  May,  was  but  one  mani- 
festation of  this  new  policy. 

The  attitude  of  the  Prague  government  toward 
the  upheaval  in  Poland  and  Hungary  in  the  fall 
closely  followed  the  Moscow  line:  sympathy  for, 
and  approval  of,  the  peacefully  raised  Polish  de- 
mands, but  stern  condemnation  of  Hungary's  fight 
for  freedom. 

On  Nov.  7,  1956,  Premier  Siroky,  in  an  address 
delivered  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  Revo- 
lution, fiercely  assailed  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Israel  for  their  "cynical  and  shameful"  aggression 
against  E|*ypt.  He  threatened  to  quash  with  an 
"iron  fist'  anyone  trying  to  create  disorder  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

While  stiffening  its  attitude  in  Apolitical  matters, 
the  government,  towards  the  year's  end,  proceeded 
further  on  the  road  of  economic  appeasement.  A 
new  round  of  price  reductions,  announced  early  in 
December,  slashed  the  price  of  200  articles,  includ- 
ing foodstuffs,  household  goods,  and  textiles,  from 
4  percent  to  as  much  as  45  percent. 

— JOACHIM  JOESTEN 

DAMS.  At  a  symposium  on  the  subject  of  arch  dams 
held  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  this 
year,  the  progress  of  the  methodology  of  the  analy- 
sis and  the  increasing  use  of  this  economical  type 
of  structure  were  set  forth  by  experts  not  only 
from  the  United  States  but  also  from  Portugal,  Italy, 
France,  and  Japan. 

In  1956  Congress  enacted  the  biggest  public 
works  program  in  history,  including  water  resources 
projects  in  which  dams  were  an  important  feature. 
Topping  the  list  of  such  projects  is  that  of  the 
resuscitated  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  the  upper 
Colorado  River.  The  initial  phase  of  this  project 
—with  four  others— will  involve  $900  million.  With 
$225  million  for  the  Trinity  River  project  voted 
last  year  the  total  comes  close  to  $1,200  million 
from  the  84th  Congress.  In  June  there  were  projects 
amounting  to  $230  million  still  pending  which  at 
that  time  seemed  likely  to  be  approved. 

Among  the  more  unusual  power  developments 
involving  dams  that  were  under  discussion  in  1956 
were  two  tidal  projects:  one  an  expanded  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay  project,  for  which  a  $3-million  ap- 
propriation has  been  made  by  Congress  for  a  feasi- 
bility study.  The  project  would  involve  at  least  6 
dams  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  near  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  The  other  project,  which  has  reached 
the  design  stage,  is  to  be  located  on  the  estuary 
of  the  Ranee  River  just  upstream  from  Saint-Malo 
in  Brittany,  France,  where  a  single  dam  2,300  ft. 
long  and  160  ft.  wide  will  rise  85  ft.  above  the 
bottom  of  the  estuary.  This  dam  will  house  the 
powerhouse  with  its  19  units  of  a  new-style  hori- 
zontal turbogenerator  that  may  also  be  operated 
as  a  motor  pump.  It  is  the  new  machine,  in  the 
minds  of  the  engineers,  that  will  assure  the  success 
of  this  venture. 

Another  interesting  new  development  for  dams 
was  the  use  of  a  thin,  steel,  watertight  membrane 
placed  on  two  high  mountain  dams  to  protect  the 
concrete  from  weathering.  The  dams  belong  to 
Southern  California  Edison  Co.  The  Montgomery 
Dam  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Water  Supply  System 
being  constructed  this  year  is  probably  the  highest 
dam  of  considerable  size  in  the  United  States  in 
that  its  spillway  crest  is  at  the  highest  elevation 
above  sea  level.  A  rock-fill  dam,  it  will  have  an 
asphaltic  concrete  upstream  facing  12  in,  thick. 
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Of  large  structures  under  construction  in  this 
country  the  following  were  newsworthy  in  1956. 
On  August  11,  the  completion  of  the  $203-million 
Ft.  Randall  Dam  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  on  the  upper  Missouri  River  was  marked 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  structure  con- 
tains 28  million  cu.  yd.  of  compacted  earth  fill,  22 
million  cu.  yd.  of  chalk  rock,  and  almost  a  million 
cu.  yd.  of  concrete.  The  Garrison  Dam,  another 
great  dam  in  the  Missouri  being  built  by  the  Corps, 
is  approaching  completion.  The  Dalles  Dam,  a 
multipurpose,  concrete  $260-million  project  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  reached  the  closure 
stage  in  October,  a  month  ahead  of  schedule.  The 
Chief  Joseph  Dam,  also  on  the  Columbia  River, 
was  dedicated  in  June.  The  $62~million  Folsam 
Dam  on  the  American  River  m  California,  which 
proved  so  valuable  in  last  year's  floods  in  protecting 
the  city  of  Sacramento,  was  dedicated  in  March. 
It  was  built  by  the  Army  Engineers  but  will  be 
operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Foreign  Dams.  The  Sakuma  Dam  of  Japan,  highest 
in  Asia  (504  ft.),  was  completed  this  year  with  the 
aid  of  United  States  funds,  equipment,  and  engi- 
neering knowledge.  Many  large  dams  are  being 
built  in  Latin  America.  In  Colombia,  a  298-ft.  high 
dam  and  power  plant  on  the  Calima  River,  to  cost 
$28.5  million,  has  been  started.  It  is  a  part  of  what 
has  been  called  Colombia's  TVA.  Of  great  interest 
is  the  Peixoto  Dam  in  a  remote  gorge  of  Brazil's  Rio 
Grande.  It  consists  of  a  gravity  intake  dam  585  ft. 
on  one  bank  of  the  river,  a  gravity  spillway  section 
525  ft.  long  on  the  other  bank,  and  a  615-ft.  thin 
arch  section  220  ft.  high  between.  Work  has  also 
started  on  the  $135-million,  230-ft.  high,  Tres 
Marias  Dam  on  the  San  Francisco  River  in  Brazil. 
It  will  provide  flow  for  navigation  of  800  miles 
of  river  for  sea-going  vessels  as  well  as  power. 
Other  significant  developments  involving  dams  are 
reported  in  Peru,  Costa  Rica,  and  Cuba. 

Great  progress  is  also  reported  on  dam  construc- 
tion in  Die  "TVA's"  of  India  as  well  as  of  the 
Belgian  Congo,  Gold  Coast,  and  Rhodesia  in  Africa; 
in  Israel,  Greece,  Spain,  France,  Switzerland,  and 
in  Italy.  The  dams  of  Europe  now  being  built  are 
often  of  the  bold  high  thin  arch  type. 

— WAKREN  E.  HOWL  AND 

DEAFNESS.  The  January  1956  issue  of  the  American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf,  a  statistical  issue,  stated  that 
23,033  pupils  were  enroled  in  the  343  schools  and 
classes  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  during 
1955-56.  These  schools  and  classes  were  divided 
as  follows:  72  public  residential  schools,  10  day 
schools,  200  day  classes,  50  denominational  and 
private  schools,  and  11  schools  and  classes  for  the 
multiple-handicapped.  Of  the  total  number  of 
pupils  reported  in  schools  and  classes,  18,102  were 
taught  orally,  1,179  nonorally,  and  3,301  were 
taught  by  the  combined  oral  and  manual  methods. 

Out  of  a  total  of  23,033  pupils,  however,  14,501 
were  taught  in  residential  schools  for  the  deaf, 
where  the  manual  alphabet  and  the  language  of 
signs  are  generally  used  outside  of  the  classroom 
in  assembly  services  and  in  counseling.  The  total 
number  enroled  in  day  schools  was  2,019,  in  day 
classes  4,374,  in  private  and  denominational  schools 
2,027,  and  in  classes  for  the  multiple-handicapped 
112.  The  number  of  pupils  being  taught  by  means 
of  hearing  aids  is  increasing.  The  total  number  using 
group  hearing  aids  was  14,051,  and  individual 
hearing  aids  7,429.  A  total  of  1,466  classrooms 
were  equipped  with  group  hearing  aids. 

The  minimum  age  of  admittance  in  residential 
schools  was  4.9  years,  in  day  schools  3.2  years,  in 
day  classes  4.4  years,  and  in  private  and  denomi- 


national schools  2.6  years.  The  number  of  pre- 
school deaf  pupils  ( under  the  age  of  six )  was  2,305. 
The  preschool  movement  for  deaf  pupils  is  increas- 
ing rapidly.  Of  the  total  number  or  students  re- 
ported, 7,658  were  day  pupils.  An  enrolment  of  312 
was  reported  by  Gallaudet  College,  the  national 
college  for  the  deaf.  Of  the  total  number  of  pupils, 
258  were  both  aphasic  and  deaf,  81  blind  and 
deaf,  424  cerebral  palsied  and  deaf,  161  orthopedic 
and  deaf,  842  mentally  retarded  and  deaf,  and 
121  brain  injured  and  deaf. 

There  were  3,408  teachers  for  all  the  schools 
and  classes.  Of  this  number,  413  were  deaf  and 
97  hard  of  hearing.  Teachers  having  college  degrees 
were  2,242  in  number.  Teachers  using  the  oral 
method  numbered  2,511,  the  nonoral  method  210, 
and  the  combined  method  462.  Thirty-seven  train- 
ing centers  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  19  States 
reported  that  149  teachers  completed  their  training 
in  1956. 

The  minimum  salary  paid  in  residential  schools 
was  $2,866  a  year,  the  maximum  $4,456;  in  day 
schools  the  minimum  was  $3,727  and  the  maximum 
$6,438;  in  day  classes  the  minimum  was  $3,708, 
the  maximum  $5,453;  in  denominational  and  private 
schools  the  minimum  was  $3,406  and  the  maximum 
$4,124. 

The  number  of  trained  personnel  in  educational 
work  for  the  deaf  in  medical  schools  increased 
considerably  during  1956.  Medical  schools  in  Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Il- 
linois, Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Nova  Scotia,  and  On- 
tario, all  reported  work  being  done  for  the  deaf. 

Twenty-six  States  reported  summer  camps  avail- 
able for  deaf  students.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  re- 
ligious workers,  representing  21  denominations, 
were  reported  working  with  the  deaf. 

The  number  of  speech  and  hearing  clinics  in 
colleges  and  universities  has  been  rapidly  increasing 
during  the  past  ten  years.  In  1956,  there  were  178 
speech  and  nearing  clinics  offering  services  in  hear- 
ing and  speech.  In  addition,  65  speech  and  hearing 
clinics  were  reported  in  hospitals,  and  62  clinics  in 
schools  for  the  deaf. 

Virtually  all  State  departments  of  education  and 
State  departments  of  health  reported  some  work 
being  done  in  the  field  of  speech  and  hearing.  The 
State  societies  of  the  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults,  Inc.,  all  reported  work  being 
done  in  speech  and  hearing. 

The  number  of  deaf  pupils  enroled  in  schools 
and  classes  is  increasing  each  year.  This  may  be 
partially  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  population 
and  greater  care  in  detecting  deafness,  as  well  as 
advanced  methods  of  investigating  the  degree  of 
handicap  and  so  identifying  children  in  need  of 
special  education.  — POWBIE  VAUX  DOCTOR 

DEFENSE,  Department  of.  A  large  portion  of  the  time 
and  energies  of  the  top  command  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  was  devoted  during  the  year  to  efforts  to 
coordinate  and  systematize  the  development  and 
employment  of  guided  missiles. 

Missiles  already  developed,  in  production,  and 
issued  to  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Air  Forces 
for  training,  have  added  even  greater  emphasis  to 
the  belief  that  the  future  of  any  fighting  force  will 
depend  in  great  measure  on  its  perfection  and  pos- 
session of  the  most  advanced  types  of  such  weapons. 
Hence,  the  feeling  seemed  to  grow  in  each  or  the 
services  that  its  future  importance  and  integrity  de- 
pended upon  how  large  a  scope  it  could  cover  in 
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the  coming  missile  age.  Hie  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  were  each  engaged  in  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  in  the  fields  of  ground-to-ground 
missiles  and  ground-to-air  missiles,  while  both  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force  were,  'in  addition,  doing 
work  in  both  the  air-to-air  and  the  air-to-ground 
categories. 

To  the  Congress  and  the  public,  it  appeared  that 
these  separate  activities  in  the  same  fields,  even 
though  coordinated  to  considerable  degree,  were 
nothing  but  a  duplication  of  effort  and  wasteful 
of  public  funds,  and  that  greater  progress  could  be 
made  by  concentrating  each  of  the  phases  under 
one  service.  There  was  some  feeling,  however,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Armed  Services,  that  new  and  val- 
uable developments  could  be  brought  about  by 
some  degree  of  independent  and  competitive  in- 
vestigations. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  growing  belief  in 
Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  ahead  of  the 
United  States  in  the  development  of  the  extreme 
long-range  intercontinental  ballistic  missile,  often 
referred  to  as  the  "ultimate  weapon/* 

With  the  rising  crescendo  of  criticism,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Charles  E.  Wilson,  on  February  1,  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  establish  a  Special  As- 
sistant for  Guided  Missiles  who  would  have  certain 
powers  with  reference  to  the  entire  field  of  guided 
missiles,  but  particularly  ballistic  missiles.  Subse- 
quently, on  March  27,  the  Secretary  formally  issued 
a  Directive  to  that  effect  and  appointed  Eger  V. 
Murphree.  ( See  GUIDED  MISSILES.  ) 

Antiaircraft  Defense.  The  peak  of  criticism  arose 
during  Congressional  consideration  of  the  military 
public  works  program  when  it  developed  that  the 
Air  Force  was  asking  $16  million  to  buy  launching 
sites  to  install  the  Navy-developed  TALOS  ground- 
to-air  antiaircraft  missile  system.  In  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  Army  already  had  developed  and  had 
in  operation  its  own  NIKE  antiaircraft  missile  sys- 
tem at  a  large  number  of  sites  throughout  the  United 
States,  House  and  Senate  committees  were  out- 
spokenly critical.  The  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee rejected  the  Air  Force's  request  for  money 
for  TALOS  sites,  but  did  approve  the  Army's  plans 
to  spend  an  additional  $137  million  on  NIKE  bases. 

The  Committee  said  it  had  no  objection  to  con- 
tinued research  and  development  for  the  TALOS, 
but  did  not  want  to  approve  purchase  of  sites  for 
its  land-based  operation  "until  the  relative  merits 
of  both  systems  have  been  positively  tested  and  the 
roles  and  missions  clarified/'  The  Senate-House 
conferees  on  the  bill  restored  the  $16  million  for 
Air  Force  TALOS  sites  with  the  provision  that  the 
authorization  "should  not  be  used  until  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  come  into  agreement  with  the 
Armed  Services  Committees." 

President  Eisenhower,  however,  vetoed  the  mea- 
sure, giving  as  one  of  his  reasons  the  stipulation 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  have  to  get 
the  consent  of  the  Armed  Services  Committees  be- 
fore he  could  use  the  authorization  given  in  the 
Act  for  TALOS  sites.  This,  he  said,  invaded  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government. 

The  bill  was  then  reintroduced  and  approved  by 
both  Houses  after  language  regarding  the  TALOS 
missile  had  been  removed.  The  Senate  conferees 
stood  firm  and  the  TALOS  funds  were  this  time 
completely  eliminated.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  also  got  into  the  discussion,  reporting 
that  "it  is  imperative  that  the  question  of  air  de- 
fense missions  in  the  missile  field  be  resolved  and 
definitized  as  between  the  two  systems  involved/' 
It  was  the  committee's  opinion  that  the  mission  of 
antiaircraft  defense  not  be  divided. 
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Roles  and  Missions.  Consequently,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  November  27  issued  a  Memorandum  to 
the  Armed  Forces  Policy  Council  on  the  "Clarifica- 
tion of  Roles  and  Missions  to  Improve  the  Effec- 
tiveness of  Operation  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense." 

The  immediate  question  was  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  Army  by  extending  its  antiaircraft  responsibility 
in  the  point  defense  category  from  50  to  100  miles 
and  assigning  to  it  for  that  purpose  both  the  NIKE  I 
and  the  more  advanced  NIKE  B,  and  also  the  land- 
based  version  of  the  Navy's  TALOS.  The  Air  Force 
was  assigned  responsibility  for  land-based  surface- 
to-air  missile  systems  for  "area'*  defense  including 
the  use  of  the  BOMARC,  a  longer  range  interceptor 
type  missile.  In  the  same  surface-to-air  category  the 
Navy  was  assigned  responsibility  for  the  develop- 
ment, procurement,  and  employment  of  ship-based 
air  defense  weapon  systems.  The  Marine  Corps  was 
authorized  to  adopt  for  its  own  use  such  surface-to- 
air  systems  developed  by  other  Services  as  it  may 
require. 

This  extension  of  its  antiaircraft  responsibilities 
and  its  use  of  TALOS  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Air 
Force,  was  the  Army's  only  victory  in  the  Memo- 
randum. The  scope  of  its  own  integral  aviation  was 
limited  further  than  the  1952  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  with  the  Air  Force  and  a  list  of  func- 
tions was  set  forth  for  which  the  Army  was  forbid- 
den to  use  its  own  aircraft.  Furthermore,  in  spite  of 
many  statements  that  the  Air  Force  had  insufficient 
aircraft  to  provide  the  Army  the  airlift  it  would 
need  for  wartime  mobility,  the  Memorandum  de- 
clared that  "The  current  composition  of  the  Air 
Force  structure  has  been  carefully  examined,  and 
it  appears  that  it  presently  provides  adequate  air- 
borne lift  in  the  light  of  currently  approved  strategic 
concepts." 

The  biggest  blow  to  the  Army  came  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  Memorandum  limiting  its  use  of  surface- 
to-surface  missiles  to  those  with  a  range  of  no  more 
than  200  miles.  This  denied  to  the  Army  the  use  of 
its  intermediate-range  (about  1,500  miles)  JUPI- 
TER missile  which  it  had  under  development  at  its 
Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala.,  and  which  it  had  intended 
to  issue  to  Army  field  forces  throughout  the  world 
once  development  had  been  completed  and  the 
missile  had  gone  into  production.  If  the  develop- 
ment of  the  JUPITER  missile  is  to  be  continued, 
future  funds  must  come  out  of  the  Air  Force's 
budget,  the  Memorandum  provided. 

Single  Manager  Supply  System.  A  Single  Manager 
concept  of  joint  supplies  for  all  services  was  started 
in  November  1955  with  the  assignment  to  the  Army 
of  responsibility  of  depot  stocks  of  foods  held  in 
the  United  States  for  all  services.  This  plan  was 
greatly  expanded  during  1956.  The  Army  s  earlier 
responsibility  for  depot  stocks  of  food  was  enlarged 
with  the  creation  of  the  Military  Subsistence  Supply 
Agency  which  began  operation  in  Chicago  under 
Brig.  Gen.  Ray  J.  Laux,  U.S.A.,  acting  Executive 
Director  for  Subsistence.  This  Agency  will  report 
through  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  who  is  the  designated 
single  manager  for  subsistence. 

Previously,  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the 
Army  had  been  responsible  for  research  and  devel- 
opment and  procurement  of  foods  for  lie  Armed 
Forces  with  certain  exceptions,  and  with  wholesale- 
type  distribution  for  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force. 
The  new  assignment  covers  wholesale  subsistence 
supply  to  all  military  services  to  include  cataloging, 
standardization,  requirements,  determination,  pro- 
curement, production,  inspection,  distribution,  and 
maintenance. 
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A  Military  Clothing  and  Textile  Agency  also  was 
established  and  assigned  to  the  Department  o£  the 
Army  as  a  single  manager  assignment  to  provide  all 
the  Services  with  a  single  agency  for  the  supply  of 
clothing  and  textiles.  The  new  agency  was  located 
in  Philadelphia  at  the  Army  Quartermaster  Depot 
with  Maj.  Gen.  Webster  Anderson,  U.S.A.,  as  Exec- 
utive Director  for  Clothing  and  Textile  Materiel. 
The  staff  of  the  new  Agency  is  made  up  of  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  officers  and  ci- 
vilians with  long  experience  in  military  supply  man- 
agement. In  organizing  the  new,,  agency,  the  office 
of  the  Quartermaster  General  transferred  to  the 
Military  Clothing  and  Textile  Supply  Agency  cer- 
tain wholesale  supply  management  functions  for 
clothing  and  textiles  involving  34  civilian  positions. 

The  new  Agency  is  expected  to  achieve  maximum 
efficiency  and  economy  in  the  procurement  and  dis- 
tribution of  wholesale  clothing  and  textile  materiel 
for  supply  to  all  the  military  services.  It  will  con- 
solidate the  wholesale  clothing  and  textile  require- 
ments of  all  services,  and  by  bringing  together  in 
one  location  all  supply-demand  operations,  it  also 
will  centralize  control  of  inventories  within  the 
United  States  for  most  economic  utilization. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  appointed  the 
Single  Manager  for  Petroleum.  Executive  Director 
for  the  new  agency  is  Rear  Adm.  O.  P.  Lattu,  U.S.N. 
The  Single  Manager  Petroleum  Assignment  to  the 
Navy  follows  the  same  general  pattern  of  responsi- 
bilities assigned  to  the  single  managers  for  other 
commodities  except  that  the  Petroleum  Manager 
will  neither  fund  nor  own  the  petroleum  supplies  in 
the  military  distribution  system.  The  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  handling,  storing,  and  transporting 
liquid  petroleum  products  make  this  limitation 
necessary. 

Unified  procurement  functions,  which  had  been 
performed  by  the  Armed  Services  Petroleum  Pur- 
chasing Agency,  were  transferred  intact  to  the  new 
Military  Petroleum  Supply  Agency.  Procurement 
will  be  expanded  to  include  contracting  for  all  com- 
mercial petroleum  storage  facilities  and  related 
services  on  a  worldwide  basis  as  part  of  the  Single 
Manager's  responsibilities. 

The  Department  of  Defense  contended  that  the 
elimination  of  duplicate  inventory  systems,  in  addi- 
tion to  cutting  back  overhead  costs,  would  free  man- 
power for  more  general  duties.  The  Department 
stated  that  the  Single  Manager  System  otters  par- 
ticular advantages  since  it  will:  centralize  control  of 
net  requirements  computation;  centralize  control  of 
world-wide  inventories  for  most  economic  utiliza- 
tion; eliminate  duplication  of  warehousing  of  iden- 
tical items  in  adjacent  depots;  reduce  time  and  dis- 
tance for  serving  retail  consumption  points  from 
depots;  make  interservice  supply  automatic;  assure 
coordination  of  procurement,  procurement  schedul- 
ing, and  contract  administration;  effect  maximum 
utilization  of  all  services'  facilities  for  research, 
training,  cataloging,  standardization,  and  main- 
tenance and  repairs;  and  centralize  in  one  location 
supply-demand  control  functions,  such  as  require- 
ments' computation,  inventory  management,  and 
procurement  direction. 

Dollar  Value  of  Services.  At  the  year's  end  the  sec- 
ond annual  formal  report  on  Real  and  Personal 
Property  of  the  Department  was  issued.  It  stated 
that  the  Armed  Services  held  properties  and  inven- 
tories with  an  aggregate  value  of  $135,900  million 
as  compared  with  $123,000  million  the  previous 
year.  Of  the  total  in  worldwide  real  and  personal 
property  holdings,  $104,300  million  are  located  in 
the  United  States,  $4,700  million  in  U.S.  territories 
and  possessions,  $24,800  million  in  foreign  coun- 


tries, and  $1,200  million  "in  transit.  The  Army  s 
holdings  and  inventories  amounted  to  $34,500  mil- 
lion, the  Navy's  to  $58,700  million,  and  the  Air 
Force's  to  $41,700  million. 

— LsRoY  WHITMAN 

DELAWARE.  A  middle  Atlantic  State.  Area:  2,370 
square  miles.  Population  (July  1,  1956  est):  402,- 
000,  compared  with  (1950  census)  318,085.  Chief 
cities  (1950  census):  Dover  (capital),  6,223;  Wil- 
mington, 110,356;  Newark,  6,731;  New  Castle, 
5,396;  Elsmere,  5,314;  Milford,  5,179. 

Nickname,  The  Diamond  State.  Motto,  Liberty 
and  Independence.  Flower,  Peach  Blossom.  Bird, 
Blue  Hen  Chicken.  Song,  Our  Delaware.  Entered 
the  Union,  Dec.  7,  1787.  See  EDUCATION,  MIN- 
ERALS AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $76,- 
958,000;  general  expenditure,  $67,459,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $127,965,000. 

Elections.  In  the  November  elections,  Delaware  s 
three  electoral  votes  went  to  Eisenhower.  There 
were  no  Senatorial  races,  and  Republicans  captured 
the  single  House  seat.  In  the  race  for  State  offices, 
the  Governor  and  Attorney  General  were  reelected. 
Other  successful  candidates  were:  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, David  P.  Buckson  (R);  Treasurer,  Vera  G. 
Davis  (R),  and  Auditor,  Dale  E.  WTbeatley  (R). 

Legislation.  In  Delaware  the  legislative  session, 
which  began  Jan.  4,  1955,  carried  over  into  Nov.  5, 
1956.  The  bulk  of  legislation,  however,  was  enacted 
in  1955. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  J.  Caleb  Boggs;  Lieut. 
Governor,  John  W.  Rollins;  Secretary  of  State,  John 
N.  McDowell;  Attorney  General,  Joseph  D.  Craven; 
Treasurer,  Howard  Dickerson;  Auditor,  C.  E.  Hall. 
DEMOCRATIC  PARTY.  The  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  in  1956  was  Paul  M.  But- 
ler, who  was  elected  on  Dec.  4,  1954,  and  assumed 
office  Jan.  1,  1955.  Headquarters  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee:  1001  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington  6,  D.C.  For  Democratic  strength  in 
Congress,  see  CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES;  see  also 
ELECTIONS,  U.S. 

DENMARK.  A  kingdom  of  northwestern  Europe, 
comprising  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  the  two  main 
islands  of  Zealand  and  Fyn,  and  about  200  smaller 
adjacent  islands  in  the  Baltic.  Capital  of  Denmark, 
Copenhagen.  King,  Frederik  IX,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  Apr.  21,  1947. 

Area  and  Population.  Total  area,  excluding  outly- 
ing possessions,  16,575  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion was  estimated  on  Jan.  1,  1956,  at  4,452,000. 
Chief  cities  (1956  est):  Copenhagen,  957,300; 
Aarhus,  118,900;  Odense,  106,000;  Aalborg,  98,900. 

Education  and  Religion.  There  is  no  illiteracy.  There 
are  two  universities,  at  Copenhagen  and  Aarhus. 
The  former  had  a  faculty  of  420  and  4,800  students 
in  1953;  the  latter,  180  and  1,700,  respectively. 
There  were,  in  the  same  year,  3,545  elementary 
schools  with  470,000  pupils  and  495  secondary 
schools  with  112,500  pupils.  While  there  is  full  re- 
ligious liberty,  the  Lutheran  Church  is  the  estab- 
lished Church  of  Denmark,  supported  by  the  state. 

Production.  Denmark  is  essentially  a  land  of  in- 
tensive dairy  farming.  Industry,  however,  is  also 
important,  despite  an  almost  complete  lack  of 
minerals  and  water  power.  Shipbuilding  and  engi- 
neering, in  particular,  are  leading  Danish  industries. 
Some  35  percent  of  the  working  population  are  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  and  dairying  and  33  percent  in 
industry.  Commerce  and  fishing  are  the  other  im- 
portant occupations.  Livestock  products,  in  1955, 
included:  bacon  and  pork,  531,700  metric  tons; 
butter,  165,200  tons;  cheese,  87,700  tons;  eggs, 
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142,300  tons;  and  milk,  5,135,000  tons.  Livestock, 
in  1955,  included:  3,178,000  cattle;  4,607,000  hogs; 
and  23,198,000  poultry. 

Foreign  Trade.  Imports  in  1955  were  valued  at 
8,098  million  kroner  and  exports  at  7,198  million 
kroner,  as  against  8,034  and  6,550  million  kroner, 
respectively,  in  1954. 

Transportation.  In  1954,  Denmark  had  8,290  km 
of  roads  and  4,770  km  of  railroads.  The  merchant 
marine  aggregated  1,651,686  gross  tons  of  seagoing 
vessels  on  June  30,  1955. 

Finance.  The  1956-57  state  budget  estimated 
revenue  at  4,752  million  kroner  and  expenditure 
at  4,372  million  kroner.  The  public  debt  was  8,112 
million  kroner  on  Apr.  1,  1955.  The  Danish  crown, 
since  September  1949,  has  been  fixed  at  U.S.$0.- 
1445. 

Government.  The  Constitution  of  June  5,  1915,  as 
amended  in  1920  and  1953,  vests  executive  power 
in  the  King  acting  through  a  Cabinet  responsible 
to  Parliament.  The  now  unicameral  Folketing  con- 
sists of  179  members  elected  for  four  years  by 
proportional  representation.  Prime  Minister,  Hans 
C.  Hansen. 

Events,  1956.  The  Nordic  Council,  joint  consulta- 
tive organization  of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  held 
its  annual  session  in  Copenhagen  from  January  27 
through  February  3.  For  the  first  time,  Finland  was 
represented,  along  with  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, and  Iceland.  The  principal  topic  before  the 
Council  was  the  long-standing  proposal  to  establish 
a  Nordic  customs  union.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Cominittee  should  continue 
to  examine  all  problems  involved  in  the  common 
market  scheme,  the  final  decision,  however,  to  be 
left  to  the  five  national  assemblies.  There  was  some 
opposition  to  the  plan,  mostly  from  the  non-Labor 
delegates  of  Norway. 

On  March  2,  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  Hans 
C.  Hansen  arrived  in  Moscow  for  a  four-day  con- 
ference with  Soviet  leaders  on  trade  matters  and 
cultural  exchanges;  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  other  officials.  Upon 
his  return  to  Copenhagen,  Hansen  acknowledged 
that  the  Russians  had  attempted  to  introduce 
political  and  even  military  questions  into  the 
agenda,  but  he  was  firm  in  his  denial  that  he  had 
agreed  to  deal  with  any  such  matters.  The  subject 
of  the  American  naval  and  air  bases  on  Greenland 
had  not  even  been  mentioned,  he  declared.  He 
had  refused  to  discuss  the  question  of  a  "popular 
front"  in  Denmark,  because  he  was  visiting  Moscow 
as  Danish  Premier  and  not  as  a  Social-Democratic 
leader. 

From  all  indications,  the  positive  results  of  the 
diplomatic  visitor  were  minor.  An  agreement  co- 
ordinating Danish  and  Soviet  sea  rescue  services 
was  signed  and  arrangements  were  made  to  facili- 
tate the  exit  from  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  compara- 
tively few  Danish  citizens  still  living  there  against 
their  wish. 

The  Danes  were  successful,  though,  in  paving  the 
way  for  a  compromise  on  the  18-months-old  tanker 
issue.  In  the  fall  of  1954,  the  Russians  had  virtually 
stopped  trade  relations  with  Denmark  over  that 
country's  refusal  to  deliver  two  tankers  already 
contracted  for  but  classed  as  "strategic  goods"  by 
NATO.  Now  they  agreed  in  principle  to  take  in- 
stead two  combination,  cargo  and  passenger  vessels 
of  9,500  tons  each.  The  agreement  was  implemented 
in  October  with  an  order  for  the  two  snips  to  be 
delivered  in  1960  by  a  Copenhagen  shipyard. 

In  mid-March,  the  wave  of  labor  unrest  and 
strikes,  which  had  already  gripped  Finland  and 
Norway,  also  hit  Denmark.  An  estimated  60,000 


workers,  represented  by  twelve  trade  unions,  joined 
the  strike  movement  to  enforce  a  demand  for  higher 
wages.  Transportation  and  other  public  services 
were  hard  hit  by  the  strike. 

When  the  employers'  associations  countered  with 
the  threat  of  a  general  lockout,  effective  April  3, 
a  political  crisis  developed  in  Parliament.  The  non- 
Socialist  parties,  holding  a  slight  overall  majority 
in  the  House,  were  united  in  their  opposition  to 
the  Government's  policies,  which,  they  charged, 
favored  the  strikers  and  failed  to  heed  the  public 
interest. 

A  break  between  the  ruling  Social-Democrats  and 
their  silent  partners,  the  Radical-Liberals,  was  even- 
tually averted,  after  a  legally  binding  mediation 
proposal  had  been  enacted  by  Parliament  over 
the  opposition  of  the  trade  unions;  it  became  effec- 
tive April  13. 

Following  the  resignation,  for  reasons  of  health, 
of  Defense  Minister  Rasmus  Hansen,  the  former 
Speaker  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in  the 
Folketing,  Poul  Hansen,  was  appointed  to  this  post 
in  June. 

In  mid-October,  the  Government  announced  a 
50-million-kroner  cut  in  military  spending  in.  the 
current  financial  year.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
it  disclaimed  any  intention  of  reducing  the  period 
of  national  service  from  16  months  to  12,  as  had 
been  proposed  in  some  quarters. 

In  a  prepared  statement  to  the  Folketing,  on 
October  31,  Premier  H.  C.  Hansen  deplored  the 
military  action  in  Egypt  undertaken  by  France 
and  Britain  "without  consulting  other  interested 
parties/3"  Denmark,  which  ranked  as  the  tenth 
largest  customer  of  the  Suez  Canal,  with  some  3 
million  tons  of  Danish  shipping  passing  through  it 
annually,  was  hard  hit  by  the  Suez  crisis,  which 
forced  the  imposition  of  immediate  and  drastic  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  gasoline. 

After  the  cease-fire,  the  Danish  Parliament  gave 
prompt  and  unanimous  approval  to  the  military 
contribution  requested  by  UN  Secretary  General 
Dag  Hammarskjold.  The  Danish  contingent  to  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  was  among  the 
first  to  reach  Egyptian  soil. 

Tfie  Economic  Situation.  A  definite  improvement  in 
the  balance  of  trade  and,  by  the  same  token,  in 
the  foreign  exchange  position,  was  noted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  In  the  course  of  the  summer, 
however,  imports  again  spurted  far  ahead  of  exports, 
giving  new  cause  for  concern.  The  upward  trend 
in  the  cost-of-living  index,  which  had  begun  in 
1955,  continued  at  a  steady  pace.  Between  January 
1955  and  July  1956,  the  index  rose  by  31  points, 
or  8  percent. 

In  spite  of  a  cold,  late  spring  and  of  cool, 
changeable  summer  weather,  the  1956  harvest  was 
on  the  whole  good.  Apart  from  hay  and  grass,  most 
crops  were  better  than  in  the  preceding  year;  the 
important  potato  yield  was  up  20-25  percent.  A 
census  of  pigs  taken  in  July-October  showed  a  sub- 
stantial increase,  foreshadowing  a  considerably 
larger  production  of  bacon  and  pork  in  1957. 

— JOACHIM  JOESTEN 

DENTISTRY.  Recognition  of  the  importance  of  dental 
research  in  the  improvement  of  national  health 
reached  a  new  peak  with  the  granting  by  the  United 
States  Congress  of  a  substantial  appropriation  for 
dental  research  in  1956.  Important  developments 
in  the  areas  of  cancer  research,  dental  caries,  radiol- 
ogy, and  instrumentation  continued  to  appear. 

Research  Support.  One  of  the  greatest  develop- 
ments in  dentistry  for  1956  was  the  passage  by  the 
United  States  81st  Congress  of  the  full  research 
budget  appropriation  requested  for  the  National 
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Institute  of  Dental  Research  (NIDR).  The  NIDR 
is  one  of  the  7  National  Institutes  of  Health  estab- 
lished by  law  for  research  purposes  and  financed 
directly  by  government  funds.  Formed  in  1948,  the 
NIDR  operates  a  fourfold  program:  ( 1 )  to  carry  on 
intramural  research;  (2)  to  make  grants  for  dental 
or  related  research  projects;  ( 3 )  to  grant  fellowships 
for  dental  research  training;  and  (4)  to  publish 
scientific  material  for  the  dental  profession  and 
allied  areas. 

Until  1956  only  $2,200,000,  or  approximately 
2.2  cents  out  of  each  health  research  dollar,  went 
for  dental  research.  Recognizing  that  a  tremendous 
amount  of  dental  disease  is  prevalent,  and  that  this 
condition  causes  a  staggering  loss  annually  in  terms 
of  human  suffering  and  economic  strain,  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association  supported  a  request  to  the 
United  States  Congress  for  an  increase  of  funds 
amounting  to  $3,055,000,  bringing  the  total  appro- 
priation to  $6,026,000.  The  increase  will  permit 
much-needed  expansion  of  research  activity  in 
dental  schools  and  other  nongovernmental  research 
centers.  Indications  at  the  end  of  1956  suggested 
that  these  funds  will  be  exhausted  before  expiration 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

Cancer  Research.  Since  4  percent  of  all  cancer 
lesions  occur  in  the  oral  cavity,  the  disease  is  being 
investigated  intensively.  This  year,  workers  reported 
results  of  a  study  to  determine  if  tobacco  chewing 
and  cigarette  smoking  might  be  important  predis- 
posing causes.  It  was  found  that  while  tobacco  is 
irritating  to  mouth  tissues  there  is  no  definite 
evidence  that  oral  cancer  has  increased  with  the 
increase  in  the  use  of  tobacco.  On  the  other  hand, 
statistical  evidence  does  suggest  that  lung  cancer 
has  increased  because  of  the  upsurge  in  smoking. 
The  investigation  suggests  that  the  saliva  may  play 
a  protective  role  in  the  mouth;  and  the  oral  tissues 
themselves  may  be  more  resistant  than  other  body 
tissues  to  the  irritation  from  coal  tar  products  asso- 
ciated with  the  use  of  tobacco. 

Tobacco  smoking  was  most  closely  associated 
with  leukoplakia,  however,  which  is  a  "precancer- 
ous"  condition  of  the  mouth  tissues.  Approximately 
60  percent  of  mouth  cancers  developed  at  the  site 
of  a  leukoplakia  manifestation.  Early  elimination  of 
the  use  of  tobacco  often  arrested  the  course  of  the 
leukoplakia. 

Fluoridation.  By  November  1956,  water  fluorida- 
tion  programs  had  been  established  in  1,437  com- 
munities in  the  United  States,  serving  over  30.5 
million  persons.  With  the  introduction  of  fluorida- 
tion  this  summer,  Chicago  became  the  largest  city 
in  the  world  to  adopt  the  measure.  The  American 
Dental  Association  estimated  that  nearly  25  percent 
of  the  nation's  population  is  now  receiving  fluori- 
dated water  either  from  natural  sources  or  from 
adjusted  water  supplies.  New  evidence  of  the 
effectiveness  and  safety  of  drinking  water  contain- 
ing fluoride  at  the  recommended  level  of  1  part  per 
million  was  reported  from  independent  sources 
during  the  year.  Dental  caries  attack  in  certain 
younger  age  groups  was  decreased  more  than  70 
percent  after  10  years'  use  of  fluoridated  water. 

Dental  Caries  Research.  Evidence  published  by 
investigators  at  Indiana  University  showed  a  strong 
relationship  between  the  activity  of  the  thyroid 
gland  and  dental  decay  in  the  rat.  In  the  study, 
using  three  groups  of  animals  all  consuming  the 
same  caries-producing  diet,  it  was  found  that  in 
the  group  where  the  activity  of  the  thyroid  was 
increased  there  was  a  reduction  in  decay;  where 
thyroid  activity  was  decreased,  decay  increased 
markedly  as  compared  to  the  control  group.  Fur- 
ther investigation  of  this  relationship  is  in  progress. 


Anesthesia  and  Analgesia.  Further  extension  of 
dental  treatment  to  children  and  to  handicapped, 
mentally  disturbed,  and  chronically  ill  patients  has 
been  made  possible  through  developments  in  the 
area  of  general  anesthesia  and  premedication.  There 
are  approximately  3  million  handicapped  Ameri- 
cans under  the  age  of  21,  and  with  their  life  span 
being  lengthened  through  medical  improvements, 
their  special  needs  for  good  dental  care  have  been 
given  additional  stress.  In  most  cases  hospitaliza- 
tion  and  general  anesthesia  have  made  it  possible 
to  eliminate  fear,  tension,  and  undue  discomfort 
for  these  patients. 

Dr.  Donald  Galagan,  assistant  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Dental  Public  Health  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  emphasized  the  need  to  consider 
new  methods  of  caring  for  these  individuals  in 
private  or  nursing  homes  and  in  small  clinics.  Dental 
schools  were  urged  to  consider  the  inclusion  of  this 
problem  in  their  programs  of  education  and  practice. 

Cavity  Preparation.  Within  the  year  1956,  im- 
portant advances  were  made  in  the  development  of 
high-speed,  rotary  dental  drilling  equipment.  By 
increasing  the  speed  of  the  drill  from  3,500  revolu- 
tions per  minute  to  speeds  ranging  from  40,000 
rpm  to  170,000  rpm  cavity  preparations  may  be 
made  much  more  rapidly  and  with  virtually  no 
discomfort  to  the  patient.  Carbide  and  diamond 
cutting  points  are  employed  in  place  of  the  con- 
ventional steel  burs  in  the  new  procedures.  The 
rapid  removal  of  decayed  tooth  structure  makes 
for  less  pulpal  trauma  in  the  tooth  and  enables  the 
dentist  to  complete  more  work  for  the  patient 
during  the  course  of  the  usual  office  visit. 

To  offset  the  heat  generated  with  these  high- 
speed devices  a  water-air  spray  has  become  avail- 
able. A  new  suction  apparatus,  which  also  operates 
at  much  higher  speed,  has  been  developed  to  re- 
move the  cooling  agent  from  the  field  of  operation, 
permitting  the  dentist  to  work  uninterruptedly  in 
a  clear  area  of  vision. 

In  contrast  to  the  relative  safety  of  the  rotary 
drills,  the  ultrasonic  device,  introduced  several 
years  ago  but  still  in  the  experimental  stage  of 
development,  has  been  found  to  cause  severe  dam- 
age to  the  growing  teeth  of  guinea  pigs.  The  ultra- 
sonic instrument  cuts  the  hard  tissues  by  trans- 
ferring high-frequency  vibrations  through  an 
abrasive  paste. 

Radiography.  An  electronic  amplifying  tube  was 
developed  which  may  revolutionize  X-ray  diagnosis 
in  dentistry  and  other  fields.  With  this  device  the 
X-ray  image  seen  on  a  fluoroscope  screen  is  intensi- 
fied up  to  1,000  times.  From  the  intensified  image 
motion  pictures  can  now  be  made  with  ordinary 
standard  equipment. 

The  human  eye  perceives  only  1  to  5  percent  of 
the  X-ray  photons  received  at  the  fluoroscope  screen. 
With  amplification  from  the  use  of  the  electronic 
intensifier  perceptibility  is  increased  to  a  level  ap- 
proaching 100  percent,  according  to  the  research 
investigators.  With  the  use  of  this  tube  the  amount 
of  actual  X-radiation  can  be  decreased  substan- 
tially, thus  affording  greater  safety  to  both  patients 
and  operators  of  the  X-ray  machine. 

Statistics.  The  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  and 
Statistics  of  the  American  Dental  Association  re- 
leased the  following  figures  for  1956.  There  were 
97,529  dentists  in  the  United  States,  or  one  dentist 
for  each  1,667  persons.  Of  that  number,  7,290 
were  in  the  Armed  Forces,  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  and  the  Veterans  Administration. 

In  1956  there  were  1,646  more  dentists  than 
there  were  in  1955.  While  the  eastern  and  western 
sections  of  the  United  States  still  maintained  the 
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highest  dentist-topatient  ratio,  the  greatest  gain, 
proportionately,  was  in  the  South  where,  in  1956, 
there  was  one  dentist  for  every  3,076  persons  as 
compared  with  one  for  every  3,160  persons  in  1955. 

— SHOLOM  PEARLMAN 

DIAMONDS.  According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  world  total  of  diamonds  produced  in 
1955  was  about  21,550,000  carats.  Of  this  amount 
the  industrials  totaled  17,500,000  carats.  Of  the 
1955  diamonds,  3  countries— Belgian  Congo,  South 
Africa,  and  the  Gold  Coast— produced  85  percent. 
The  United  States,  a  nonproducer,  imported  in 
1955,  1,064,932  carats  of  rough  diamonds,  valued 
at  $76,735,186,  and  707,859  carats  of  cut  stones, 
valued  at  $74,833,550,  as  gem  stones  and  14,944,633 
carats  of  industrial  diamonds  valued  at  $65,615,907. 

—FLORENCE  E.  HARRIS 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST,  The.  Originated  in  western 
Pennsylvania  in  1809  under  the  leadership  of 
Thomas  and  Alexander  Campbell,  seceder  Presby- 
terians from  Scotland.  Total  membership  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  1,921,000;  world  mem- 
bership, 2,050,000.  The  1956  Assembly  of  the  In- 
ternational Convention  of  Disciples  of  Christ  was 
held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  with  9,641  registrations. 
Headquarters:  The  International  Convention,  620 
K  of  P  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Dr.  Gaines  M.  Cook.  President,  John  Rogers, 
layman,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  A  district,  co-extensive 
with  Washington,  the  national  capital  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  enclosed  by  the  State  of  Maryland, 
and  on  the  west  is  bounded  by  the  Potomac  River. 
Total  land  area:  62  square  miles,  excluding  inland 
water  of  8  square  miles.  Population  (July  1,  1956 
est):  866,000,  compared  with  (1950  census)  802,- 
178. 

Education.  In  the  school  year  1955-56  there  were 
126  public  elementary  schools  and  37  junior,  senior, 
and  vocational  high  schools.  Total  public  school 
enrolment  was  107,645.  Total  enrolment  in  private 
and  parochial  schools  was  16,566.  In  addition, 
there  were  14  colleges,  junior  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties in  the  District,  1  teachers'  college,  and  9  pro- 
fessional schools. 

Finance.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1955,  the  general  revenue  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  totaled  $164,930,437.  Of  this 
total,  local  taxes  provided  approximately  $119,000,- 
000,  while  federal  payments  amounted  to  $28,- 
143,087.  Total  general  expenditures  amounted  to 
$159,462,230.  Of  this  amount,  $134,708,367  was 
for  general  operation,  while  expenditure  for  capital 
outlays  amounted  to  $24,753,863. 

Government.  A  board  of  three  commissioners  ad- 
ministers the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Two  of  tne  commissioners  are  appointed  from 
civil  Me  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
are  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate;  the  third 
is  detailed  (by  the  President)  from  the  Engineering 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Army.  District  commis- 
sioners are  in  charge  of  ordinary  municipal  matters. 
Legislation  is  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  after  consultation  with  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners. Residents  of  the  District  do  not  vote. 
DODECANESE  ISLANDS.  A  group  of  islands  in  the 
southeastern  Aegean  Sea.  Under  the  rule  of  Italy, 
from  1912  to  1944,  the  islands  were  ceded  to 
Greece  in  1947,  under  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
between  the  Allied  Powers  and  Italy,  and  were 
formally  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  or  Greece  on 
Mar.  7,  1948.  The  14  principal  islands  are  Rhodes 
(area,  545  sq.  mi.,  pop.  (1947),  61,791;  city  of 
Rhodes,  capital  of  the  islands,  1951  pop,,  23,599), 
Astypalaia,  Kalymnos,  Karpathos,  Kasos,  KhalM, 
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Kos,  Leros,  Leipos,  Nisyros,  Patmos,  Syme,  Telos, 
and  Kastellorizo.  Total  area:  1,035  square  miles. 
Population  (1951):  121,074,  comprising  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Turks,  and  Jews.  Agriculture  is  the  chief 
occupation.  Grapes,  olives,  oranges,  and  tobacco 
are  grown.  Sponge  fishing  and  sheep  raising  are 
also  important.  Manufactures  include  wines,  olive 
oil,  tobacco  products,  pottery  and  tiles,  and  carpets. 
DOGS.  Champion  Wilbur  White  Swan,  a  four- 
year-old  white  toy  poodle,  owned  by  Bertha  Smith 
of  Bethpage,  N.Y.,  and  handled  by  Anne  Hone 
Rogers,  won  best-in-show  award  at  the  West- 
minster Kennel  Club  event  in  New  York,  N.Y.,  in 
February  1956.  The  six-pound  poodle  was  the 
first  toy  ever  to  win  the  doggy  set's  top  honor. 
Later  he  was  also  named  best-in-show  at  the  Eastern 
Dog  Club  show  in  Boston,  Mass.  Best-in-show  at 
the  Morris  and  Essex  show,  sirnirnertime  equivalent 
of  the  Westminster  event,  was  Champion  Road- 
coach  Roadster,  a  saucy  27-month-old  Dalmatian. 
Owned  by  Mrs.  Sidney  K.  Allman  and  brilliantly 
handled  by  Charley  Meyer,  he  outclassed  2,303 
other  dogs  to  win. 

Champion  Barrage  of  Quality  Hill,  a  fawn-and- 
white  boxer,  won  the  International  Kennel  Club 
show  in  Chicago,  111.,  following  in  the  paw  steps 
of  his  famous  father,  Champion  Bang  Away.  Wire- 
haired  terrier  Champion  Travella  Superman,  owned 
by  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Florsheim,  won  the  Western 
Reserve  K.C.  best-in-show  award,  and  the  Balti- 
more show  was  won  by  Muriel  A.  Quigley's 
Champion  English  cocker  spaniel  Elback's  Bugle  of 
Hastern. 

Palamonium,  a  white-and-liver  pointer  owned  by 
Jimmy  Hinton,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  and  handled  by 
Clyde  Morton,  turned  in  seven  bevies  of  quail 
without  serious  error  to  win  the  National  Bird  Dog 
Championship  at  Grand  Junction,  Tenn.,  in  March. 
One  judge  called  his  performance  "the  magic 
quintessence  of  bird-dog  class.*'  Volcano,  owned 
by  Marc  F.  Mitchell,  Llano,  Calif.,  won  the  Na- 
tional Field  Trial  Club  free-for-all  championship 
and  the  Derby  Crown  was  won  by  G.  B.  Oliver  s 
Jeff  of  Arkansas.  Massie's  Sassy  Boots,  black  Labra- 
dor owned  by  William  Cline,  won  the  national 
retriever  championship.  —RICHARD  SCHICKEL 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC.  A  West  Indian  republic  on 
the  island  of  Hispaniola  to  the  east  of  Haiti.  Area: 
19,322  square  miles.  Population  ( 1955) :  2,539,325. 
Principal  cities  (1955):  Ciudad  Trujillo  (capital), 
248,228:  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros,  62,905;  San 
Pedro  de  Macoris,  22,106;  San  Francisco  de  Ma- 
coris,  17,888;  Puerto  Plata  16,509. 

Education  and  Religion.  Tnere  were  258,627  pupils 
enroled  in  2,421  primary  schools  in  1954,  9,608 
students  in  the  64  secondary  schools,  and  3,009 
students  registered  at  the  University  of  Santo 
Domingo.  All  creeds  are  tolerated  and  Roman 
Catholicism  is  the  state  religion. 

Production.  The  country  s  primary  crop,  sugar, 
was  produced  in  the  amount  of  613,000  metric 
tons  during  the  1954-55  season.  Approximately 
442,000  bags  of  coffee  (132  Ib.  each)  and  84,024,- 
000  Ib,  of  cacao  were  produced.  Other  important 
crops  are  tobacco,  bananas,  rice,  cassava,  corn, 
beans,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  and  platinum  are  mined.  Livestock  production 
is  increasing. 

Foreign  Trade.  Imports  for  1956  were  estimated 
at  $86  million;  exports  at  $120  million.  Chief  among 
the  imports  were  textiles,  machinery,  vehicles,  and 
food.  The  main  exports  were  sugar,  cacao,  coffee 
beans,  and  tobacco. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  There  are  885 
miles  of  first  class  and  1,125  miles  of  second  class 
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highway,  about  258  miles  of  public  railway,  26 
broadcasting  stations,  and  approximately  8,900 
telephones.  Five  airlines  connect  the  Dominican 
Republic  with  the  Caribbean  islands  and  North 
and  South  America. 

Finance.  The  Dominican  budget  for  1956  estimates 
government  revenue  at  122,730,000  pesos  and  ex- 
penditure at  119,973,000  pesos.  (Since  1947,  one 
peso  has  been  equal  to  U.S.$1.00.)  Cost  of  living 
index  in  August  1956  was  101  ( 1953  as  100 ) . 

Government.  A  Senate,  made  up  of  one  member 
from  each  o£  the  22  provinces  and  one  from  the 
District  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  a  Chamber  of 
Deputies  of  52  members,  is  provided  for  by  the 
Constitution  of  1947.  The  President,  who  is  elected 
for  5  years  by  direct  vote,  is  assisted  by  12  Secre- 
taries of  State  in  charge  of  departments.  All  in- 
habitants over  the  age  of  18  may  vote.  President: 
Gen.  Hector  B.  Trujillo  Molina  (brother  of  his 
predecessor),  inaugurated  Aug.  18,  1952. 

Events,  1956.  Dominican-Cuban  feuding  grew 
more  pronounced  in  February  as  Dominican  Chief 
of  Staff,  General  Felix  Hermida,  accused  Cuba's 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  Francisco  Tabernilla,  of  pro- 
viding weapons  for  a  planned  attack  on  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  Cuba  asked  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  intervene  in  the  dispute,  counter- 
charging that  the  Dominican  Republic  was  plan- 
ning aggression  against  Cuba. 

Specifically,  the  Cuban  complaint  alleged  that 
Ulises  Sanchez  Hinojosa,  a  Dominican  National 
Police  captain  who  had  been  granted  asylum  in 
Cuba,  had  actually  been  sent  as  a  spy.  The  officer, 
who  had  been  called  a  "common  criminal"  by  the 
Dominican  government,  had  left  his  exile  and  been 
returned  to  his  former  position  in  the  National 
Police.  The  affair  was  studied  by  the  Inter-American 
Peace  Commission  (of  the  OAS)  for  two  months, 
but  the  commission's  final  report  made  no  recom- 
mendations for  settlement  except  to  suggest  that 
the  two  nations  involved  put  forth  a  joint  effort 
to  settle  their  differences. 

The  Galindez  Affair.  Always  unpopular  in  the  more 
democratic  nations  of  the  Americas,  Trujillo's  un- 
popularity rose  sharply  when  his  name  was  repeat- 
edly mentioned  with  the  mysterious  disappearance 
of  Jesus  de  Galindez  in  New  York  City.  Dr. 
Galindez,  a  lecturer  in  Spanish  and  Government  at 
Columbia  University,  was  an  exile  from  Spain  and 
an  outspoken  critic  of  the  Trujillo  government.  His 
strange  disappearance  on  the  night  of  March  12 
led  to  speculation  over  the  possibility  that  he  was 
kidnapped  and  murdered  by  agents  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

Weeks  of  investigation  by  New  York  City  police 
and  the  FBI  failed  to  produce  any  concrete  evi- 
dence in  the  case.  The  investigation  included  a 
search  of  the  boiler  of  a  Dominican  freighter, 
Fundacidn,  which  had^been  docked  at  New  York 
harbor  on  the  day  Galindez  vanished.  This  search 
was  in  response  to  a  rumor  that  the  missing  man 
had  been  murdered  and  his  body  disposed  of  in  the 
ship's  boiler.  A  thorough  examination  of  the  ship 
and  interviews  with  its  crew  produced  no  reason 
to  suspect  Galindez  had  ever  been  aboard  the 
vessel. 

Close  friends  of  the  exile  believe  he  was  murdered 
in  an  attempt  to  prevent  completion  and  conse- 
quent publication  of  La  Era  de  Trujillo,  a  condem- 
nation of  the  Dominican  dictator  which  he  was 
writing  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  in  connection  with 
the  Ph.D.  degree  for  which  he  was  a  candidate  at 
Columbia.  If  this  is  true,  the  action  was  not  in 
time  to  stop  the  book,  for  it  had  just  been  com- 
pleted and  was  published  soon  afterward. 


Extent  of  the  anti-Trujillo  press  coverage  was 
evident  when,  on  September  20,  the  Dominican 
Republic  purchased  a  full  page  of  the  New  York 
Times  to  run  an  advertisement  in  defense  of  Gen- 
eralissimo Trujillo.  In  the  advertisement  it  was 
stated  that  the  Dominican  Republic  was  in  no  way 
connected  with  Galindez'  disappearance. 

Exports.  Several  bright  spots  appeared  on  the 
economic  scene  in  1956.  Latest  figures  indicate  a 
substantial  dollar  increase  in  the  important  field 
of  sugar  exportation.  In  the  first  five  months  of 
1956,  sales  of  sugar  on  the  foreign  market  showed 
a  value  of  $23,200,000.  This  represents  a  $6,400,000 
increase  over  the  same  period  in  1955.  At  the 
same  time,  the  position  or  coffee  as  a  Dominican 
export  continued  to  rise.  Exports  of  this  product 
were  valued  at  $17,200,000  through  May  1956  as 
compared  with  $7,800,000  for  the  same  period 
during  the  previous  year.  Coffee  production  rose 
an  estimated  30  percent  over  the  1955  level. 

—MIGUEL  JOBJEHN 

DUKE  ENDOWMENT,  The.  A  foundation  created  by 
James  B.  Duke  in  1924,  known  for  its  connection 
with  Duke  University,  hospital  work,  and  a  number 
of  other  activities  in  the  Carolinas.  The  Endowment 
is  a  permanent  one  with  a  self -perpetuating  board 
of  15  trustees.  Except  for  the  $17  million  spent  in 
erecting  and  equipping  Duke  University,  it  is  not 
authorized  to  expend  any  of  its  principal.  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  George  G.  Allen;  Vice 
Chairmen,  Norman  A.  Cocke  and  Alex  H.  Sands,  Jr.; 
Secretary,  Philip  B.  Heartt;  Treasurer,  Randolph  E. 
DuMont  Address:  Power  Bldg.,  Charlotte  1,  N.G. 
DULLES,  John  Foster.  U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  born 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  25,  1888,  and  educated 
at  Princeton,  the  Sorbonne,  and  George  Washing- 
ton University.  He  began  his  law  practice  in  New 
York  City  in  1911.  In  World  War  I  he  held  the  rank 
of  major,  serving  on  the  army  general  staff,  and  in 
1918-19  he  was  Counsel  to  the  American  Commis- 
sion to  Negotiate  Peace.  A  specialist  in  international 
law,  he  has  participated  in  many  international  con- 
ferences. In  1945  he  attended  the  San  Francisco 
conference  on  world  organization  as  a  member  of 
the  United  States  delegation.  Ambassador-at-large 
for  the  United  States  in  1951,  he  worked  to  negoti- 
ate the  Japanese  peace  treaty  with  non-Communist 
Allies.  In  November  1953,  President-elect  Eisen- 
hower named  Mr.  Dulles  as  his  Secretary  of  State. 
EAST  AFRICA  HIGH  COMMISSION.  An  interterritorial 
organization  which  came  into  force  on  Jan.  1,  1948, 
it  replaced  the  East  African  Governor's  Conference. 
The  High  Commission  consists  of  the  governors  of 
Kenya,  Tanganyika,  and  Uganda,  and  administers 
certain  services  common  to  all,  chiefly  economic  and 
technical.  There  is  also  an  East  African  Central 
Legislative  Assembly  composed  of  23  members  (7 
from  the  High  Commission,  5  from  each  territory, 
and  1  Arab).  The  High  Commission  has  power  to 
legislate  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Central 
Assembly  in  matters  pertaining  to  interterritorial 
services. 

ECUADOR.  A  South  American  republic  crossed  by 
the  equator  and  bounded  by  Peru,  Colombia,  and 
the  Pacific  pcean. 

Area  and  Population.  Area:  106,178  square  miles 
( a  UN  statistical  figure,  excluding  the  Regi6n  Orien- 
tal and  the  Gal&pagos  Islands).  Population  (1956 
est.) :  3,777,000.  Principal  cities  (1955  est.) :  Quito 
(capital),  237,103;  Guayaquil,  295,791;  Cuenca, 
58,879;  Ambato,  38,543;  Riobamba,  35,099.  The 
Galapagos  (Tortoise)  Islands,  forming  the  province 
of  Col6n,  were  annexed  by  Ecuador  in  1832.  In 
1942  naval  bases  were  granted  to  the  United  States 
in  these  islands. 
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Education  and  Religion.  Education  is  free,  obliga- 
tory, and  under  some  state  supervision.  In  1952-53 
there  were  358,031  pupils  in  the  primary  schools 
and  32,390  attending  die  182  high  schools;  the  5 
universities  had  a  total  enrolment  of  4,562.  AU 
creeds  are  tolerated  as  there  is  no  officially  recog- 
nized state  religion.  About  10  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation is  white,  39  percent  Indian,  41  percent  mixed, 
and  the  rest  Negro  and  mulatto.  Spanish  is  spoken 
and  many  of  the  Indians  speak  Quechua. 

Production.  Ecuador  is  the  world's  chief  source  of 
balsa  wood.  The  staple  product  is  cacao;  exports 
during  1954  were  estimated  at  30,600  metric  tons. 
Rice,  wild  rubber,  bananas,  and  ivory  nuts  are  cul- 
tivated in  quantity.  In  the  mineral  field,  gold,  quick- 
silver, lead,  iron,  copper,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  sul- 
fur are  of  paramount  importance. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955  imports  were  valued  at 
1,519.8  million  sucres,  exports  at  1,324.5  million 
sucres.  The  principal  imports  are  textiles,  machin- 
ery, foodstuffs,  and  manufactured  goods.  Listed 
among  the  chief  exports  were  cacao,  coffee,  bananas, 
rice,  chinchona  bark,  and  gold.  The  United  States 
in  1954  supplied  53.4  percent  of  Ecuador's  imports 
and  received  65  percent  of  Ecuador's  exports. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  There  are  about 
700  miles  of  railway  and  about  2,000  miles  of  per- 
manent roads.  Leading  towns  are  connected  by  air 
service,  but  landing  facilities  are  inadequate. 
Guayaquil  is  the  largest  of  the  10  seaports  in  Ecua- 
dor. Pan  American  Airways  maintains  regular  flight 
service  between  Ecuador  and  the  United  States. 

Finance.  Government  revenue  in  1955  was  1,084.3 
million  sucres  and  expenditures,  1,233  million 
sucres.  There  is  a  multiple  exchange  system  with  a 
rate  par  of  U.S.$0.0667  per  sucre  in  effect  since  De- 
cember 1950  and  a  free  rate,  which  was  U.S.$0.0539 
per  sucre  in  November  1956.  The  cost  of  Living  in- 
dex in  September  1956  was  101  (1953  as  100). 

Government.  The  republic  consists  of  18  provinces 
and  1  territory,  and  is  functioning  according  to  the 
Constitution  in  force  since  1946.  A  Senate  and  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies  form  the  legislative  body. 
The  President  is  elected  by  direct  vote  for  a  4-year 
term,  but  he  cannot  succeed  himself.  Voters  are 
literate  Ecuadorians  over  18  years;  women  were 
enfranchised  in  1939.  The  Galapagos  Archipelago 
is  administered  by  the  Ministry  of  National  De- 
fense. President:  Camilio  Ponce  Enriquez,  elected 
June  3,  1956. 

Events,  1956.  The  nominating  committees  of  the 
three  leading  political  parties  met  in  January  to 
select  candidates  for  the  June  presidential  election. 
As  a  result  of  these  meetings,  the  following  candi- 
dates were  placed  on  the  ballot:  Camilo  Ponce  En- 
riquez, Conservative  Party;  and  Raul  Clemente 
Huerta,  C.F.D.  (liberal  coalition).  At  the  same 
time,  Jose"  R.  Chiriboga,  Ecuadorian  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  proclaimed  himself  an  indepen- 
dent candidate.  Despite  his  independent  stand, 
however,  the  past  record  of  Senor  Chiriboga  indi- 
cated that  he  was  actually  a  liberal. 

In  February,  nomination  of  Carlos  Guevara  Mo- 
reno by  the  liberal  coalition  known  as  Concentracidn 
de  Fuerzas  Populates  gave  the  liberal  element  three 
candidates  to  oppose  the  lone  conservative  nominee. 
Bitterness  between  followers  of  the  various  liberal 
candidates  resulted  in  several  violent  demonstra- 
tions. In  one  of  these,  a  man  was  reportedly  stabbed 
to  death  for  shouting  **Viva  Huerta"  at  a  political 
rally.  His  attacker  was  quoted  as  savjng  he  could 
only  stand  for  cries  of  "Viva  Guevara."  As  the  elec- 
tion drew  near,  many  feared  a  revolution,  but  police 
successfully  maintained  order  and  on  June  3  peace- 
ful elections  were  held. 


Although  the  three  liberal  candidates  together 
polled  nearly  75  percent  of  the  votes,  Conservative 
Camilo  Ponce  Enriquez  gained  a  plurality  by  a  nar- 
row margin  and  was  inaugurated  on  September  1. 
With  the  inauguration  of  Senor  Ponce,  outgoing 
President  Velasco  Ibarra  became  the  second  Presi- 
dent in  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  serve  out 
his  complete  term  of  office.  The  final  count  of  votes 
by  the  Supreme  Electoral  Tribunal  showed  that 
Ponce  had  received  178,421  votes  to  Huerta's  175,- 
378.  Guevara  was  third  with  149,900  and  last  was 
Chiriboga  with  110,317  votes. 

Since  taking  office,  President  Ponce  has  been  in 
constant  danger  of  revolt  which  dissatisfied  liberals 
say  is  forthcoming.  At  the  end  of  1956,  however,  the 
new  regime  was  still  in  power,  and  the  new  Presi- 
dent was  gradually  strengthening  his  position. 
Many  who  had  feared  a  reactionary  government 
under  Ecuador's  first  conservative  regime  in  61  years 
were  pacified  by  assurance  from  Ponce  that  he 
would  govern  on  a  nonpartisan  basis  for  the  good 
of  the  nation. 

Missionaries  Massacred.  Five  Protestant  mission- 
aries from  the  United  States  lost  their  lives  in  the 
Ecuadorian  jungle  in  January  1956.  They  entered 
the  jungle,  which  lies  east  of  the  Andes  Mountains, 
in  a  small  Piper  plane  on  January  8  and  landed  on 
the  shore  of  the  Curaray  River.  They  apparently 
made  at  least  one  friendly  contact  with  the  primi- 
tive Auca  Indians  at  that  point,  but  later  that  after- 
noon a  radio  report  from  the  missionaries  stated 
that  more  Indians  were  approaching.  When  no 
further  word  from  the  group  was  received  after  36 
hours,  a  search  party  was  dispatched  to  the  area. 
Bodies  of  the  slain  missionaries  were  found  near 
their  airplane,  which  had  been  demolished  by  the 
Indians.  —MIGUEL  JORRJOST 

EDEN,  Sir  (Robert)  Anthony.  Former  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain,  born  June  12, 1897,  at  Windlestone 
Hall,  Durham  County,  Eng.,  and  attended  Eton 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  A  member  of  Parlia- 
ment since  1923,  he  served  as  Lord  Privy  Seal  in 
1934-35;  Minister  for  League  of  Nations  Affairs, 
1936;  Foreign  Secretary,  1935-38  and  1940-45; 
Secretary  of  State  for  Dominion  Affairs,  1940-45; 
and  War  Secretary,  1940.  Eden  headed  the  British 
delegation  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  1945; 
was  deputy  leader  of  the  opposition,  1945-51;  and 
Foreign  Secretary  and  Deputy  Prime  Minister, 
1951-55.  He  was  appointed  Prime  Minister  on  Apr. 
6,  1955.  Eden's  most  vital  activities  during  1956 
centered  around  the  violence  in  Egypt  and  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Exhausted  by  the  tensions  surrounding 
the  Suez  Canal  crisis,  he  flew  to  Jamaica  on  Novem- 
ber 24  for  a  3-week  rest.  Sir  Anthony  resigned  as 
Prime  Minister  on  Jan.  9, 1957,  because  of  ill  health. 
See  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

EDUCATION.  The  year  1956  found  the  most  sig- 
nificant educational  activities  centered  in  three  prin- 
cipal areas:  the  direction  and  financing  of  higher 
education;  the  problem  of  implementing  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  to  desegregate  the  public 
schools;  and  the  continued  effort  on  the  part  of 
many  leaders  in  government  and  education  to 
secure  Federal  aid  for  school  construction. 

Higher  Education.  In  higher  education  the  princi- 
pal problems  were  centered  around  higher  enrol- 
ments. In  the  fall  of  1956  more  than  3  million  stu- 
dents were  in  college.  This  was  an  increase  of  about 
250,000  over  the  previous  year.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  number  of  college  students  will  reach  6 
million  by  1970-72.  With  these  increases  in  student 
population  went  the  problem  of  obtaining  adequate 
money  to  operate  the  colleges  in  a  satisfactory 
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One  way  of  solving  this  financial  problem  was 
cited  in  an  announcement  by  Dr.  Wilson  Compton, 
president  of  the  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Edu- 
cation, Inc.,  New  York.  He  announced  a  two-year 
national  advertising  campaign  costing  $12  million 
to  begin  early  in  1957.  This  campaign  was  to  be  an 
attempt  to  educate  the  public  in  regard  to  the  values 
received  through  education.  The  aim,  Dr.  Comp- 
ton said,  was  to  show  the  need  for  money  to  raise 
and  maintain  the  quality  of  education  rather  than 
the  physical  plant. 

The  year  1956  found  business  and  industry 
throughout  the  United  States  giving  generous  finan- 
cial aid  in  the  form  of  direct  grants  to  colleges  and 
through  educational  foundations.  This  financial  aid 
was  to  be  used  for  research  programs,  buildings, 
and  faculty  salaries  as  well  as  for  the  traditional 
scholarship  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  finance,  higher  edu- 
cation faced  the  problem  of  whom  to  educate,  and 
in  what  type  of  school.  In  some  States,  public  insti- 
tutions began  to  be  more  selective  in  their  admis- 
sion policy.  Other  States  advocated  and  initiated 
junior  college  programs.  There  was  also  an  expan- 
sion of  junior  college  programs  already  existing. 
Some  States  considered  the  appropriating  of  public 
money  to  subsidize  private  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

To  meet  these  problems,  or  at  least  to  make  an 
attempt  to  solve  them,  President  Eisenhower  ap- 
pointed a  White  House  Committee  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation. The  committee  began  its  work  under  the 
leadership  of  Devereux  C.  Josephs,  who  was  for- 
merly president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and 
who  has  long  been  active  in  the  field  of  education. 
A  series  of  workshops  were  held  and  regional  meet- 
ings were  planned  for  the  spring  of  1957.  A  na- 
tional meeting  was  scheduled  for  the  fall  of  1957. 

Desegregation.  The  issue  of  desegregating  the  pub- 
lic schools  was  the  biggest  news  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation throughout  the  year  1956.  When  schools 
opened  in  the  fall  of  1956,  an  estimated  300,000 
Negro  children  in  previously  segregated  schools 
were  attending  class  in  integrated  schools.  In  sev- 
eral areas  in  the  South  violence  broke  out  as  the  at- 
tempt to  integrate  the  schools  was  made.  Most  of 
the  sensational  cases  were  solved  at  least  tempo- 
rarily. Difficulties  may  be  expected  from  time  to 
time  in  years  to  come. 

Integration  proceeded  in  an  orderly  manner  in 
most  of  the  border  States.  Even  in  some  of  the 
States  where  traditionally  all  of  the  schools  have 
been  segregated,  some  progress  was  made  in  the 
effort  to  integrate  the  races  in  public  schools. 

Federal  Aid  to  Education.  There  seemed  to  be  defi- 
nite feeling  on  the  part  of  many  members  of  Con- 
gress that  Federal  aid  to  education,  in  some  form, 
would  become  a  reality  in  the  near  future.  The  same 
feeling  seemed  to  be  somewhat  prevalent  in  educa- 
tional circles.  President  Eisenhower  continued  to 
make  Federal  aid  to  education  one  of  his  primary 
objectives. 

During  1956  an  administration-sponsored  bill 
calling  for  grants  of  $250  million  a  year  for  five 
years  was  set  aside  in  favor  of  a  Democratic-spon- 
sored bill  calling  for  $400  million  a  year,  with  the 
States  matching  the  grants.  This  latter  bill  was  de- 
feated in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Each  politi- 
cal party  blamed  the  other  for  the  defeat  of  Federal 
aid  to  education.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  bill's 
failure  was  the  introduction  of  the  segregation  issue 
in  connection  with  it.  Representative  Adam  Powell, 
Democrat  of  New  York,  proposed  a  rider  which 
would  penalize  States  that  did  not  conform  with 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  segre- 


gation is  unlawful.  The  rider  was  adopted;  there- 
fore, the  education  bill  was  defeated. 

Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  States  were  taxing  their 
citizens  at  a  high  rate  to  attempt  to  provide  ade- 
quate educational  opportunities.  There  was  some 
feeling  that  some  safeguard  in  connection  with 
any  Federal  aid  to  education  was  needed  to  give 
assurance  to  those  administering  any  Federal  funds 
that  local  tax  money  for  educational  purposes  was 
being  collected  at  a  fair  rate.  Would  this  assurance 
imply  Federal  control  over  local  and  State  tax  rates 
and  methods  of  computing  property  values  and  as- 
sessments? This  is  one  area  that  needs  considerable 
thought  before  any  form  of  Federal  aid  is  passed. 

The  National  Education  Association  announced 
a  new  Federal  aid  proposal  for  the  consideration  of 
the  85th  Congress.  The  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  in  cooperation  with  a  number  of  civic  and 
labor  organizations,  advocated  Federal  aid.  Both 
political  parties  in  their  1956  platforms  advocated 
Federal  aid  to  education.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it 
appeared  that  some  form  of  Federal  aid  for  building 
construction  had  a  chance  of  passing  the  85th  Con- 
gress. 

International  Education.  A  total  of  $20  million  was 
appropriated  for  the  1955-56  fiscal  year  for  the 
Educational  Exchange  Program.  This  money  did  not 
allow  for  expansion  of  the  program;  it  did  allow  for 
some  salary  adjustments  for  the  personnel  involved 
in  the  program.  The  Office  of  Education,  among 
other  groups,  continued  its  efforts  to  have  the  inter- 
national exchange  program  expanded.  Concrete  evi- 
dence has  shown  mat  the  exchange  program  is  one 
of  our  best  weapons  in  combating  the  spread  of 
communism  throughout  the  world. 

New  Commissioner.  President  Eisenhower  on  Nov. 
28,  1956,  selected  Lawrence  G.  Derthick,  superin- 
tendent of  Chattanooga  public  schools  since  1942, 
to  succeed  Samuel  M.  Brownell  as  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Dr.  Derthick  took 
office  in  the  middle  of  December  1956.  This  ap- 
pointment was  received  favorably  by  many  leaders 
in  education.  — CHAKLES  E.  MORPHEW 

EDUCATION,  U.S.  Office  of.  The  functions  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  according  to  the  organization 
act  of  1867,  are  to  collect  data  to  show  the  condition 
and  progress  of  education,  diffuse  information  that 
will  help  the  people  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the 
cause  of  education.  Other  duties  have  been  added 
by  acts  and  Executive  orders.  The  work  of  the  Office 
falls  into  three  main  areas:  educational  research; 
educational  services;  and  administration  of  grants. 
Its  goal  is  to  provide  services  that  cannot  be  con- 
ducted as  efficiently  by  single  States  or  by  groups 
acting  alone. 

The  Office  performs  many  of  its  functions  through 
publishing  its  research  findings,  studies,  and  survey 
reports;  participating  in  conferences;  speaking  and 
writing;  consultation  and  field  work;  and  adminis- 
tering grant  funds  as  stipulated  by  Congress.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1956,  the  Office  started  the  develop- 
mental phase  of  a  new  cooperative  research  program 
with  colleges,  universities,  and  State  educational 
agencies.  By  the  end  of  1956  the  Office  had  re- 
viewed the  first  70  preliminary  proposals. 

The  new  research  program  was  focused  mainly 
on  conservation  and  development  of  human  re- 
sources, as  in  education  of  the  mentally  retarded 
and  those  with  special  abilities;  problems  of  staffing 
and  financing  the  nation's  schools  and  colleges;  and 
the  educational  implications  of  an  expanding  tech- 
nology and  economy,  such  as  problems  resulting 
from  population  mobility. 

Expanded  research  in  higher  education  also  was 
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featured  during  1956.  The  main  studies  that  were 
begun  or  under  way  were:  the  costs  incurred  by 
students  in  attending  college;  the  extent  and  causes 
of  the  withdrawal  of  students  from  college  before 
completing  their  courses  of  study;  the  status  of 
planning  of  college  and  university  facilities;  staffing 
the  nation's  schools;  and  student  financial  assistance. 

The  financial  assistance  project  is  concerned 
mainly  with  assistance  resources  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  utilization  of  these  resources.  It  also 
deals  with  such  topics  as  sources  of  funds  for  un- 
dergraduate scholarships  and  graduate  fellowships, 
size  of  grants,  distribution  of  graduate  fellowships  by 
fields  of  study,  availability  and  use  of  student  loans, 
loan  fund  practices,  student  employment,  and  the 
relationships  between  the  size  of  scholarship  grants, 
tuition  fees,  and  living  costs  and  the  number  of 
students  who  received  grants. 

Among  other  studies  undertaken  were  the  first  of 
a  series  dealing  with  the  organization,  functions, 
and  operating  procedures  of  local  boards  of  educa- 
tion; the  first  overall  analysis  of  the  legal  structure 
and  control  of  publicly  supported  libraries  at  the 
State  level;  financing  methods  in  338  public  2-year 
colleges;  State  school  plant  services;  and  Federal 
funds  for  education.  Assistance  was  given  other 
governmental  and  non-governmental  agencies.  For 
example,  the  Office  of  Education  counseled  the 
Louisiana  Commission  on  Higher  Education  in  its 
study  of  higher  education  in  that  State. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Children  and  Youth,  Department  of  La- 
bor, and  Employment  Service,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion studied  various  problems  associated  with  the 
transition  of  youth  from  school  to  work.  Participa- 
tion in  educational  conferences  was  another  Office 
activity.  Among  these  was  a  conference  in  Wash- 
ington, B.C.,  to  discuss  improvement  of  science 
education  in  schools  and  colleges.  It  was  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Office  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Office  of  Education  personnel  participated  in  a 
Leadership  Training  Conference  at  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  Fort  Collins;  the 
Presidents  Conference  on  Fitness  of  American 
Youth,  Annapolis,  Md.;  and  many  other  conferences 
and  workshops.  Follow-up  activities  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Education,  which  was  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  late  in  1955,  were  initiated  by 
the  Office  of  Education.  It  was  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Office  and  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Education  that  the  President  appointed  his  Com- 
mittee on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School. 

Office  of  Education  personnel  assisted  many  agen- 
cies in  a  variety  of  other  educational  projects.  For 
example,  they  aided  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion in  developing  new  nationwide  public  library 
standards;  the  American  Red  Cross  with  a  plan  for 
traveling  libraries  of  children's  books  for  rural 
schools;  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  its  teacher  edu- 
cation program;  the  Colorado  Legislative  Council 
on  plans  for  school  reorganization  legislation;  and 
the  Navy  in  selecting  75  counselors  for  a  tour  of 
Navy  land  installations  and  a  sea  cruise. 

The  Office  assisted  the  joint  committee  of  the 
National  League  for  Nursing  and  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Junior  Colleges  in  an  experimental 
project,  the  training  of  registered  nurses  in  2-year 
junior  college  programs.  The  Office  aided  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  and  the  General  Services 
Administration  by  providing  them  with  an  inven- 
tory of  physical  plant  facilities  in  selected  colleges 
and  universities. 

Formal  agreements  with  the  State  departments  of 
education  of  California,  Connecticut,  and  Michigan 


for  the  operation  of  civil  defense  education  pilot 
centers  were  continued  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
These  centers  developed  instructional  materials  for 
use  by  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers. 
Guidance  and  student  personnel  services  were  ex- 
panded during  the  year  to  ( 1 )  assist  local  and  State 
authorities  in  initiating  or  expanding  services  suit- 
able to  their  needs;  (2)  cooperate  with  interested 
public  and  private  schools  and  agencies;  (3)  serve 
as  a  clearing  house  of  information  especially  adapted 
to  school  use;  and  (4)  prepare  and  issue  profes- 
sional materials.  During  the  year  the  Office  pub- 
lished or  reproduced  41  pamphlets,  leaflets,  or  cir- 
culars on  guidance  and  student  personnel  services. 

Publications  on  a  variety  of  other  topics  were 
prepared  by  Office  specialists  and  issued  during 
the  year.  An  Office  of  Education  Handbook  describ- 
ing the  organization  and  services  of  the  Office  was 
published  during  the  year.  A  comprehensive  study 
of  education  for  the  professions,  the  first  such  re- 
port to  be  issued  in  the  United  States,  was  com- 
pleted. Also  published  was  a  650-page  catalog, 
Government  Films  Available  for  Public  Use.  It  de- 
scribed and  indexed  some  4,500  motion  pictures  by 
various  agencies,  currently  available  for  school  and 
college  use.  A  new  Office  publication,  Education 
Fact  Sheet,  was  started  to  promote  interest  in  edu- 
cation through  organizations.  Publication  of  the  two 
official  periodicals,  School  Life  and  Higher  Educa- 
tion., was  continued. 

International  education  specialists  in  the  Office 
made  studies  of  education  in  other  countries,  in- 
cluding Taiwan  and  Mexico.  The  Office  evaluated 
3,110  credentials  of  foreign  students  from  countries 
around  the  world.  This  was  a  prerequisite  for 
matriculation  of  these  students  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States.  Cooperating  with  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration,  the  Office 
arranged  technical  training  for  the  academic  year 
for  600  educators  from  39  countries.  The  largest 
number  came  from  the  Philippines,  with  132  par- 
ticipating. Aiding  the  U.S.  Technical  Assistance 
programs,  the  Office  recruited  85  education  special- 
ists for  assignment  in  overseas  missions  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration. 

Under  the  Teacher  Education  Program,  which 
the  Office  conducts  in  cooperation  with  the  Inter- 
national Educational  Exchange  Services  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  programs  were  arranged  to  pro- 
vide training  for  265  foreign  teachers  in  the  meth- 
ods and  techniques  of  American  education.  School 
authorities  in  46  States,  3  Territories,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  cooperated  with  the  Office  in  the 
placement  of  446  American  and  foreign  teachers 
under  the  Teacher  Exchange  Program. 

—WAYNE  O.  REED 

EGGS.  The  United  States  laying  flock  produced 
55,596  million  eggs  in  the  first  11  months  of  1956 
according  to  preliminary  estimates  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service.  Production  for  the  year 
was  expected  to  rise  above  the  1955  total  of  59,485 
million  to  set  a  new  record.  The  number  of  layers  in 
November  1956  averaged  331,627,000,  about  the 
same  as  a  year  earlier  but  8  percent  below  the 
1945-54  average.  The  rate  of  lay  per  layer  averaged 
181  eggs  in  the  first  11  months  of  1956  compared 
with  178  eggs  in  the  same  period  of  1955  and  the 
average  of  159  eggs.  Leading  egg  producing  States 
in  the  first  11  months  of  1956  were:  Iowa,  4,459 
million;  California,  4,143  million;  Minnesota,  3,790 
million;  Pennsylvania,  3,286  million;  and  Illinois, 
2,799  million.  —WAYNE  DEXTER 

EGYPT.  An  Arab  state,  theoretically  a  republic  but 
in  practice  a  military  oligarchy.  Area:  386,198  sq. 
mi.,  of  which  only  about  13,600  sq.  mi.— mainly  in 
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the  Nile  Valley  and  the  Delta  region—are  arable  and 
habitable.  Population:  about  23  million.  Chief 
cities:  Cairo  (capital),  2.3  million;  Alexandria,  1.1 
million;  Port  Said,  200,000;  Tanta,  160,000. 

Religion  and  Education.  Over  90  percent  are  Mos- 
lems, mostly  Sunni;  the  rest  are  Christian  with  Copts 
predominating,  and  there  is  a  small  Jewish  com- 
munity. Education  is  free  and  compulsory  for  all 
children  from  7  to  12  years  of  age.  Tnere  are  about 
2.5  million  in  the  7,590  primary  schools,  595  sec- 
ondary schools,  95  technical  schools,  270  foreign 
schools,  (including  the  American  University  of 
Cairo),  the  Moslem  theological  school  al-Azhar 
(4,000)  and  3  government  universities— 2  in  Cairo 
and  1  in  Alexandria. 

Production.  On  the  narrow  strips  of  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  Nile,  Egypt's  soil  yields  an  average  of 
one  and  a  half  crops  a  year.  Total  agricultural  pro- 
duction continued  its  slow  rise,  but  with  the  steady 
increase  in  population,  per  capita  production 
dropped.  The  mainstay  of  Egyptian  agriculture  is 
cotton,  which  accounts  for  about  80  percent  of 
Egyptian  exports;  next  in  importance  are  corn  and 
wheat.  Egypt  has  more  than  225,000  factories  em- 
ploying 660,000  persons,  producing  cotton  yarn  and 
cloth,  woolen  and  silk  textiles,  rayon,  cement,  shoes, 
cigarettes  and  leather. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  the  first  10  months  of  1956,  im- 
ports were  valued  at  £E  168.79  million  and  exports 
at  £E  122.98  million.  Totals  for  1955  were  imports 
£E182.89  million,  and  exports  £E138.38  million. 
The  government's  foreign  trade  policy  includes  a 
program  to  diversify  exports  in  order  to  avoid  reli- 
ance on  a  single  crop.  As  a  result,  rice  exports  rose 
to  £E7.3  million  in  1955,  as  compared  with  £E2.6 
million  in  1954.  Cotton  remains  by  far  Egypt's  main 
export  commodity,  although  the  export  volume  of 
this  crop  plunged  drastically  during  the  summer 
of  1956. 

Communications.  The  railway  system  of  about 
5,000  kilometers  is  chiefly  state-owned;  rivers  and 
canals  are  extensively  used.  There  are  about  5,000 
miles  of  highways.  Egypt  is  a  center  of  international 
airlines  with  its  own  Misr  Airline.  It  operates  radio, 
telegraph,  and  telephone  facilities. 

Finance.  The  fiscal  1956-57  budget  balances  rev- 
enues and  expenditures  at  EE280.5  million,  com- 
pared with  £E238.3  million  in  fiscal  1955-56.  Total 
government  expenditure,  including  development 
funds,  was  estimated  at  £E326.27  million  for  the 
year.  The  increased  expenditure  (up  £E9  million 
from  1955-56)  was  to  be  financed  by  an  anticipated 
increase  in  tax  revenues  resulting  from  greater  eco- 
nomic activity,  reinforcement  of  the  tax  collection 
apparatus,  and  increased  revenue  from  government 
industrial  establishments,  including  the  railways. 
Under  a  new  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Finance  order, 
the  Egyptian  pound,  which  in  1947  was  based  on 
parity  with  the  British  pound,  was  now  based  on  a 
parity  rate  published  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  As  of  Sept.  13,  1956,  the  rate  was  £E1  to 
U.S.$2.8715. 

Government.  Egypt  is  tightly  governed  by  Presi- 
dent Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  with  the  assistance  of  his 
revolutionary  command  council,  the  Army  officers 
who  dethroned  King  Farouk  in  1952. 

Events,  1956.  On  January  16,  Prime  Minister  Nas- 
ser issued  the  new  Egyptian  Constitution,  scheduled 
to  go  into  effect  after  a  national  plebiscite  on  June 
23,  1956.  It  declared  Egypt  an  Islamic  Arab  repub- 
lic headed  by  a  President  whose  term  would  be  6 
years.  A  national  assembly  would  be  elected.  The 
Constitution  stated  that  the  suspension  of  all  po- 
litical parties  would  continue  until  changed  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  assembly.  The  assembly 


would  elect  the  President.  The  President  would  have 
a  veto  power  over  acts  of  the  assembly,  which  could 
override  his  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  President 
also  was  given  the  power  to  refer  to  a  national 
plebiscite  on  any  major  national  issue. 

On  February  9,  government  representatives 
reached  an  agreement  with  Eugene  Black,  President 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  covering  IBRD  participation  in  the 
Aswan  High  Dam  project  to  the  extent  of  $200  mil- 
lion. A  Soviet  agreement  on  February  11  to  grant 
Egypt  aid  in  setting  up  a  nuclear  research  laboratory 
followed  a  standing  offer  by  the  United  States  to 
build  an  atomic  reactor  in  Egypt. 

On  April  15,  Egypt  signed  a  cultural  treaty  with 
China,  and  on  April  19,  the  Egyptian  Navy  received 
19  Czechoslovakian  motor  torpedo  boats.  On  May  6, 
a  joint  Egyptian- Jordanian  communique  announced 
agreement  on  plans  to  coordinate  and  unify  the 
armies  of  the  two  states.  Egypt  announced  recogni- 
tion of  Communist  China  on  May  16.  On  June  13, 
Great  Britain  ended  her  occupation  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Zone,  having  turned  over  her  last  military 
base,  Abu  Sueir,  to  Egypt  on  April  16.  On  June  23, 
Presidential  elections  were  held  and  it  was  de- 
clared on  June  24  that  Nasser  received  over  99  per- 
cent of  the  votes.  On  June  25,  the  Egyptian  Cabinet 
resigned  and  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed  on  June  30, 
adding  two  new  Ministries— for  Industry  and 
Agrarian  reforms.  President  Nasser  arrived  in  Bel- 
grade on  July  12  for  a  state  visit  in  Yugoslavia. 

On  July  19,  the  United  States  withdrew  its  offer 
of  a  grant  to  help  Egypt  build  the  Aswan  Dam,  and 
a  day  later  Britain  canceled  her  offer  of  $14  million 
for  the  same  project.  On  July  23  the  IBRD  said  that 
its  offer  to  Egypt  of  a  $200  million  loan  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Aswan  Dam  had  automatically  ex- 
pired with  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  and  British  funds. 
This  was  followed  on  July  26  by  Egypt's  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  act  of  nationalization 
was  protested  sharply  by  the  British  government, 
which  blocked  all  Egyptian  accounts  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  July  28.  On  August  9,  President  Nasser 
announced  the  formation  of  a  new  National  Libera- 
tion Army,  incorporating  the  National  Guard  and 
youth  volunteers  under  the  command  of  Major 
Kamal  Husayn.  Egypt  rejected  the  West's  invita- 
tion to  the  London  Conference  for  a  settlement  of 
the  Suez  problem  on  August  12. 

On  October  29,  Israeli  troops  invaded  Egypt.  Fol- 
lowing a  joint  Anglo-French  ultimatum  on  October 
30,  British  and  French  aircraft  bombarded  Egyptian 
military  installations  the  next  day.  The  Suez  Canal 
was  blocked.  On  November  5  Anglo-French  troops 
landed  at  Port  Said.  The  next  night,  in  pursuance  of 
a  recommendation  by  an  emergency  session  of  the 
United  Nations,  British,  French,  and  Israeli  forces 
consented  to  withdraw  from  Egyptian  territory. 
Despite  the  fact  that  British  and  French  evacuation 
was  completed,  Israel  was  insisting  on  securing 
guaranties  of  security  and  free  navigation  before 
completing  her  withdrawal  from  Aqaba  and  the 
Gaza  strip.  —ABDUL  Aziz  SAID 

EISENHOWER,  Dwight  David.  President  of  the  United 
States,  born  in  Denison,  Texas,  on  Oct.  14,  1890. 
He  graduated  from  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  in  1915  and  married  Mamie  Geneva  Doud 
in  1916.  He  attained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
during  World  War  I,  was  graduated  with  honors 
from  the  Command  and  General  Staff  School  in 
1928,  and  served  as  assistant  to  General  MacArthur, 
who  was  then  Military  Adviser  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  Government,  from  1935  to  1940.  After 
serving  as  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  of  Operations 
Division,  War  Department  General  Staff,  he  be- 
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came,  in  1942,  Allied  Commander  in  Chief  in  North 
Africa,  and  on  Dec.  31, 1943,  was  made  head  of  the 
Allied  Forces  in  Europe.  On  June  6,  1944,  he  di- 
rected the  Normandy  invasion. 

He  commanded  the  United  States  occupation 
forces  in  Germany  and  was  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
from  1945  to  1948  at  which  time  he  was  named 
president  of  Columbia  University.  In  1950  he  took 
a  leave  of  absence  to  command  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  forces  in  Europe.  He  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  Re- 
publican ballot,  Nov.  4,  1952,  and  was  inaugurated 
Jan.  20,  1953.  On  Sept.  24,  1955,  he  suffered  an  at- 
tack of  coronary  thrombosis  and  on  June  6,  1956, 
underwent  an  emergency  operation  for  ileitis.  He 
was  nominated  unanimously  for  a  second  term  at 
the  Republican  Convention  in  San  Francisco  on 
Aug.  22,  1956,  and  was  reelected  President  by  457 
electoral  votes  to  74  on  Nov.  6,  1956.  See  UNITED 
STATES. 

ELECTIONS,  United  States.  In  the  Nov.  6,  1956,  elec- 
tion, Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Republican,  was  re- 
elected  President,  receiving  out  of  the  largest  total 
vote  in  history  the  biggest  popular  vote  any  Presi- 
dent ever  had.  He  received  36  million  votes  ( 57.7 
percent)  out  of  a  total  of  62  million  votes  cast.  This 
gave  him  a  plurality  of  9,500,000  over  Stevenson, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  who  received  25,500,- 
000.  The  remaining  500,000  were  divided  among 
candidates  of  a  number  of  parties  including  48,000 
for  the  Prohibition  candidate,  36,000  for  the  Social- 
ist Labor,  and  36,000  for  the  Socialist.  The  Presi- 
dent got  457  electoral  votes.  Stevenson  carried  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina,  which  have  a 
total  of  74  electoral  votes. 

Issues  early  in  the  campaign  revolved  primarily 
around  domestic  affairs.  The  Republicans  cam- 
paigned on  a  platform  of  continued  peace  and  pros- 
perity. The  President  argued  that  he  needed  an- 
other term  to  complete  the  program  which  he  had 
started  and  asked  for  a  Republican  controlled  Con- 
gress to  allow  him  to  do  this.  The  Democrats  coun- 
tered by  claiming  that  the  apparent  prosperity  was 
uneven  and  deceptive.  They  said  that  the  farmers 
were  not  being  adequately  provided  for  under  Re- 
publican farm  programs  and  that  small  business 
men  were  suffering.  As  the  campaign  wore  on,  Re- 
publican foreign  policy  became  more  of  an  issue. 
The  Democrats  asserted  that  the  United  States  had 
suffered  a  loss  of  prestige  and  had  failed  to  arrive 
at  actual  solutions  of  international  problems,  and 
the  Republicans  countered  by  citing  the  prevailing 
lack  of  open  conflicts.  Late  in  the  campaign, 
Stevenson  appealed  for  an  effort  to  stop  hydrogen 
bomb  tests  and  to  stop  the  use  of  the  draft.  The 
President's  health  did  not  directly  become  a  cam- 
paign issue  of  major  importance.  The  President's 
assertion  that  he  was  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office  apparently  served  to  remove  this  as  a 
major  political  issue. 

Elections  were  held  for  35  seats  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Eighteen  of  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates were  elected  and  17  Republicans.  Twenty- 
five  incumbents  were  reelected,  and  Senator  Thur- 
mond of  South  Carolina  was  reelected  to  fill  out 
the  term  to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  write-in 
in  1954.  In  Colorado,  Idaho,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, Democrats  captured  seats  formerly  held  by 
Republicans,  while  in  Kentucky  (two  seats),  New 
York  and  West  Virginia,  Republicans  took  formerly 
Democratic  seats.  In  Georgia,  Herman  Talmadge 
was  unopposed  for  the  seat  formerly  held  by  Sena- 
tor Walter  F.  George.  Both  are  Democrats.  In  the 
85th  Congress  the  Democrats  will,  as  they  did  in 


the  84th  Congress,  have  49  seats  and  the  Repub- 
licans 47,  enabling  the  Democrats,  by  the  slimmest 
possible  margin,  to  organize  the  Senate. 

All  435  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  up  for  election.  Democrats  gained  one  seat  in 
each  of  the  following  States:  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  South  Da- 
kota and  Washington.  They  gained  2  seats  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon.  The  Republicans  picked  up  one 
seat  each  in  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Mich- 
igan and  Pennsylvania,  and  2  in  West  Virginia  and 
New  Jersey.  This  represents  a  gain  of  4  seats  for  the 
Democrats  and  gives  them  control  in  the  House 
by  a  margin  of  234  to  200.  (There  was  one  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  a  reelected  Representative. ) 
For  composition  of  the  85th  Congress,  see  CON- 
GRESS, U.S. 

State  Elections.  In  30  States  there  were  guberna- 
torial elections,  resulting  in  the  selection  of  16 
Democrats  and  14  Republicans.  Fifteen  incumbents 
(8  Democrats  and  7  Republicans)  were  reelected. 
Of  the  15  new  governors,  in  5  States  ( Iowa,  Kansas, 
Massachusetts,  Oregon  and  Washington)  control 
of  the  statehouse  shifted  from  Republican  to  Demo- 
cratic. In  three  ( New  Mexico,  Ohio  and  West  Vir- 
ginia) the  shift  was  from  Democratic  to  Republican, 
while  in  the  other  7  States  candidates  of  the  same 
party  as  the  incumbent  were  elected.  Following 
the  election,  there  were  Democratic  governors  in  29 
States  and  Republicans  in  19. 

There  were  elections  for  members  of  one  or  both 
branches  of  State  legislatures  in  42  States.  Party 
control  shifted  in  several  State  legislatures  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  election.  In  Colorado  and  Montana,  the 
control  of  both  houses  shifted  from  Republican  to 
Democratic,  while  in  Washington,  where  control  of 
the  legislature  had  been  split  between  the  parties, 
it  became  entirely  Democratic.  In  Oregon,  where 
control  had  been  Republican,  there  is  now  a  tie  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  House  is  Democratic.  In  Idaho 
and  South  Dakota,  control  had  formerly  been  Re- 
publican and  became  divided.  In  California,  where 
formerly  control  had  been  straight  Republican,  the 
Senate  is  now  tied.  In  Connecticut  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, control  had  been  split  and  became  straight 
Republican.  As  a  result  of  the  elections,  the  Demo- 
crats control  24  State  senates  and  the  Republicans 
19,  with  ties  in  Oregon  and  California.  The  Demo- 
crats have  a  majority  in  25  lower  houses,  and  the 
Republicans  in  20.  There  are  22  States  in  which  the 
Democrats  control  both  houses,  and  17  in  which 
control  is  with  the  Republicans.  In  6  States  there 
is  division  between  the  parties,  or  one  of  the  houses 
is  tied.  This  compares  with  19  legislatures  con- 
trolled by  the  Democrats  following  the  1954  elec- 
tions and  20  by  the  Republicans  with  7  split  Two 
States,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska,  elect  legislators 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  Rhode  Island  is  not  included 
in  the  1956  election  results  because  final  results 
were  not  available. 

Although  party  control  of  the  legislature  was 
split  between  the  parties  in  only  6  States  following 
the  election,  in  14  of  the  States  whose  legislatures 
are  controlled  by  one  party,  the  governors  are  of  the 
other  party.  As  a  result  or  the  election  in  Connecti- 
cut, Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  there  was  a  Demo- 
cratic governor  and  a  Republican  controlled  legis- 
lature. In  Delaware,  Montana,  New  Mexico  and 
West  Virginia,  the  governor  was  Republican  and  the 
legislature  Democratic.  No  State  elections  were 
held  in  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  but  a  Demo- 
cratic-Republican and  Republican-Democratic  split, 
respectively,  continued  in  these  States. 

In  addition  to  the  names  of  candidates  for  na- 
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tional,  State,  and  local  offices,  ballots  in  over  half 
the  States  in  November  contained  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  and  referred  measures. 
Several  of  lie  more  important  of  these  proposals 
which  were  approved  by  the  voters  are  noted  in  the 
article,  STATE  LEGISLATION,  in  this  volume. 
ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRIES.  The  public's  demand  for 
something  new  in  electrical  living  pushed  the  sales 
of  four  major  appliances  to  record  heights  in  1956. 
These  four  are  built-in  electric  ranges,  electric 
waste-food  disposers,  electric  dishwashers,  and  elec- 
tric dehumidifiers. 

While  shipments  of  such  staple  items  as  electric 
refrigerators,  ranges,  freezers,  and  water  heaters 
dropped  off  from  3  percent  to  15  percent  in  1956, 
the  sales  of  dehumidifiers  almost  tripled;  sales  of 
built-in  ranges  about  doubled;  dishwasher  sales 
were  up  about  35  percent  and  waste-food  disposer 
sales  increased  about  15  percent. 

The  shift  to  built-in  electric  ranges  is  of  interest. 
Standard  range  sales  dropped  200,000  units  from 
1.4  million  in  1955,  while  built-in  ranges  went  from 
200,000  units  to  385,000  units,  thus  keeping  the 
total  electric  range  sales  almost  up  to  the  1955 
level  of  1.6  million  units  sold,  despite  a  decrease 
in  new  home  construction.  The  total  sales  value 
of  both  types  of  ranges  was  approximately  $412.5 
million. 

Electric  dishwasher  shipments  went  from  295,000 
units  in  1955  to  400,000  units  in  1956,  with  a  value 
of  about  $116  million,  an  increase  of  about  $26 
million  over  the  sales  of  1955.  The  increasingly 

Eopular  waste-food  disposers,  which  went  over  the 
alf-million  mark  in  1955  sales,  scored  a  13.5  per- 
cent increase  in  1956  shipments  with  sales  of  about 
$65  million.  Electric  dehumidifier  shipments  went 
from  95,000  units  in  1955  to  a  remarkable  275,000 
units  in  1956,  with  sales  of  about  $34  million,  nearly 
three  times  what  they  were  in  1955. 

Very  few  of  those  electric  appliances  used  in  the 
home  showed  any  decrease  in  sales  in  1956  over 
those  of  the  previous  year;  those  that  were  down 
in  1956  were  electric  broilers,  com  poppers,  certain 
types  of  fans,  home  freezers,  electric  irons,  re- 
frigerators, and  waffle  irons. 

The  whole  electrical  manufacturing  industry  set 
a  new  record  in  1956  by  shipping  products  valued 
at  approximately  $19,600  million,  an  increase  of 
better  than  11  percent  over  the  previous  high  of 
1955,  which  was  $17,600  million. 

Of  the  major  categories  of  electrical  equipment, 
insulated  wire  and  cable  made  the  biggest  gain  with 
1956  shipments  of  $1,900  million,  a  gain  of  nearly 
30  percent.  This  can  be  attributed  to  the  commercial 
and  industrial  building  boom  which  was  at  a  peak 
in  1955  and  1956.  Another  increase  in  shipments 
that  can  be  traced  to  the  building  boom  was  in  the 
illumination  field,  which  hit  a  record  $830  million. 

Generation,  transmission,  and  distribution  equip- 
ment shipments,  valued  at  $1,800  million,  also 
showed  a  gain  over  1955  of  about  10  percent.  This 
just  bettered  the  1953  record  of  $1,780  million. 

Industrial  electrical  apparatus  went  to  a  new  high 
of  $2,919  million,  nearly  $500  million  better  than 
the  year  before.  This  includes  such  items  as  welding 
machines,  industrial  controls,  motors  and  generators, 
mining  and  industrial  locomotives,  heating  units  and 
devices,  etc. 

Insulated  materials,  such  as  mica,  varnished  fabric 
and  paper,  varnished  tubing,  vulcanized  fiber,  etc., 
hit  a  new  high  of  $401  million.  Another  record- 
breaking  year  was  established  by  manufacturers 
of  building  equipment  and  supplies  with  shipments 
of  $680  million. 

In  distribution  of  sales  of  appliances,  most  wash- 
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ers,  ironers,  dryers,  refrigerators,  and  freezers  were 
bought  in  the  east  north  central  States;  ranges  and 
water  heaters  sold  best  in  the  south  Atlantic  States; 
and  radio  and  television  receivers  had  their  biggest 
sales  in  the  middle  Atlantic  States. 

It  was  predicted  that  the  industry  will  follow 
the  trend  of  expansion  and  continue  to  grow.  For 
example,  new  capacity  additions  by  the  power  in- 
dustry show  plans  for  nearly  60,000  Mw,  an  in- 
crease in  planning  of  about  39  percent  over  1955. 

— G.  C.  BAXTER  HOWE 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER.  The  year  1956  saw  the 
American  electrical  utilities  continue  their  record- 
breaking  postwar  annual  strides.  New  records  were 
established  in  production,  sales,  atomic  power  de- 
velopment, number  of  customers,  average  use  per 
customer,  and  other  phases  of  industry  growth. 

To  serve  the  varied  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  electric  power  industry  generated 
approximately  600,000  million  kwh  of  electricity 
in  1956,  which  was  54,000  million  kwh  greater  than 
the  year  before,  and  was  more  than  double  that  of 
1949  and  over  three  times  as  great  as  in  1942.  In 
addition  to  the  600,000  million  kwh  generated  by 
all  the  components  of  the  electric  industry,  another 
84,000  million  kwh  were  produced  by  industrial 
and  railway  generating  plants,  adding  up  to  a  total 
of  685,000  million  kwh  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

The  installed  generating  capability  or  the  electric 
industry  totaled  126.5  million  kw  in  December 
1956,  an  increase  of  6.7  million  over  1955.  The  gross 
margin  between  generating  capability  and  peak 
demand  in  1956  was  down  to  16.5  million  kw,  an 
average  of  15  percent  of  total  installation  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  as  compared  with  17.9  percent 
for  1955. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  permitted  Ameri- 
can industry  for  the  first  time  to  develop  and  build 
its  own  atomic  power  plants.  Notable  advances  have 
been  made  by  the  utility  companies  toward  the  use 
of  atomic  energy  as  a  source  of  fuel  for  generating 
plants.  At  the  end  of  1956,  49  electric  power  com- 
panies and  associated  service  organizations  were 
taking  part  in  projects  for  the  development  and  con- 
struction of  11  atomic  power  plants.  Eight  of  these 
will  have  capacities  of  from  60,000  to  236,000  kw. 

At  the  end  of  1956,  investment  in  electric  plant 
and  property  of  the  investor-owned  electric  com- 
panies was  approximately  $33,000  million;  this  is 
an  increase  of  $20,000  million  since  1946.  Construc- 
tion expenditures  by  electric  companies  for  1956 
were  approximately  $2,900  million,  which  is  a  siz- 
able increase  from  the  average  of  $2,300  million  per 
year  spent  over  the  past  ten  years. 

Total  electricity  sales  reached  529,000  million 
kwh  in  1956,  about  10  percent  above  1955.  Indus- 
trial sales  were  275,000  million  kwh,  sales  to  resi- 
dential customers  134,000  million  kwh,  and  sales 
to  commercial  customers  89,000  million  kwh.  Sales 
to  other  customers  were  33,000  million  kwh. 

The  gross  revenue  of  investor-owned  utilities 
amounted  to  $7,535  million  in  1956,  an  increase  of 
nearly  9  percent  over  1955  and  140  percent  over  the 
gross  revenue  of  1946.  The  net  income  was  $1,357 
million,  an  8  percent  increase  over  the  previous  year. 
Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  took  $1,790  million 
from  electric  companies  in  1956,  which  is  equal  to 
about  24  percent  of  gross  revenue  and  an  increase 
of  9.1  percent  over  1955.  Federal  taxes  accounted 
for  $1,100  million  and  other  taxes  totaled  $690 
million.  Wages  and  salaries  totaled  $1,330  million 
in  1956,  an  increase  of  5  percent  over  1955.  Fuel 
cost  $1,235  million  during  the  year,  nearly  12  per- 
cent more  than  in  1955. 
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At  the  end  of  1956  there  were  54  million  custom- 
ers, an  increase  of  1,440,000  over  1955.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  98  percent  of  occupied  homes,  both 
urban  and  rural,  are  now  connected  for  electric 
service.  Since  1946,  residential  customers  have  in- 
creased by  16  million  or  more  than  50  percent,  and 
commercial  and  industrial  customers  by  more  than 
1.5  million  or  32  percent. 

The  average  fuel  conversion  efficiency  of  steam- 
electric  generating  plants  is  constantly  increasing. 
In  1946,  an  average  of  1.29  Ib.  of  coal  were  needed 
to  produce  1  kwh  of  electricity.  In  1956,  this  figure 
was  reduced  to  0.93  Ib.,  a  reduction  of  28  percent. 
Newer  generating  plants  are  showing  even  better 
results  and  one  now  being  built  is  expected  to  use 
only  0.6  Ib.  per  kwh  of  generation.  Transmission 
lines  operating  at  345,000  volts  are  now  in  use.  It 
is  estimated  that  a  double-circuit  line  of  this  type 
has  a  capacity  of  more  than  8  times  that  of  a  double- 
circuit  132,000-volt  line,  a  type  now  in  wide  use. 
— G.  C.  BAXTER  ROWE 

ELIZABETH  I!  (Elizabeth  Alexandra  Mary),  Queen  of 
England,  born  in  London,  Apr.  21,  1926.  Elizabeth 
was  proclaimed  Queen  on  Feb.  8,  1952,  two  days 
after  the  death  of  her  father,  George  VI.  Her  coro- 
nation was  celebrated  in  Westminster  Abbey  on 
June  2, 1953.  See  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
EL  SALVADOR.  The  smallest  of  the  Latin  American 
republics,  situated  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Central 
America,  bounded  by  Honduras  and  Guatemala. 

Area  and  Population.  Area:  8,060  square  miles. 
Population  (1956  est.):  2,269,000.  Principal  cities: 
San  Salvador  (capital),  191,393  inhabitants  in 
1954;  Santa  Ana,  59,907;  San  Miguel,  29,772; 
Ahuachapan,  11,494;  New  San  Salvador  (or  Santa 
Tecla),  21,287;  San  Vincente,  12,204. 

Education  and  Religion.  Although  education  is  com- 
pulsory and  free  there  is  still  a  high  illiteracy  rate. 
There  were  2,033  primary  schools  with  a  total  en- 
rolment of  212,730  pupils  in  1954;  12,386  students 
attending  202  high  schools;  and  1,016  students  at 
the  national  university.  There  are  3  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Approximately  10  million  colones 
was  spent  for  education  in  1954.  All  religions  are 
recognized  although  the  predominant  religion  is 
Roman  Catholicism.  Spanish  is  the  language  of  the 
country. 

Production.  Coffee  is  the  principal  crop  and  in 
1955-56  was  valued  at  about  $96,200,000.  Cotton 
production  for  1955-56  is  estimated  at  130,000  bales 
of  500  Ibs.  gross,  an  increase  of  44  percent  over 
production  for  the  previous  year.  Other  products 
include  rice  and  corn  (important  for  home  con- 
sumption), cacao,  tobacco,  indigo,  henequen,  and 
sugar.  El  Salvador  is  the  world's  chief  source  of 
balsam.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  coal,  iron,  lead,  zinc, 
sulfur,  and  mercury  are  mined. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1956  was  expected  to  bal- 
ance at  approximately  141,500,000  colones.  (Since 
1934  one  colone  has  been  equal  to  U.S.$0.40.)  In 
August  1956  the  money  supply  amounted  to  209.22 
million  colones.  The  cost  of  living  index  at  San 
Salvador  in  June  1956  was  112  (1953  as  100). 

Transportation  and  Communications.  Total  length  of 
railway  open  is  469  miles,  all  narrow  gauge.  There 
are  1,693  miles  of  passable  roads.  In  1953  there 
were  10,494  passenger  cars  and  3,630  trucks.  In 
1953  approximately  7,000  scheduled  airline  flights 
carried  43,000  passengers  and  4,238  metric  tons  of 
freight.  Telephone  instruments  number  8,100.  There 
are  18  broadcasting  stations. 

Government.  El  Salvador  has  been  an  independent 
republic  since  1839.  In  September  1950  the  Con- 
stitution was  revised.  It  provides  for  a  President 
elected  for  6  years  by«direct  popular  vote,  a  uni- 


cameral  assembly  of  52  members,  and  a  supreme 
court.  A  cabinet  of  10  members  assists  the  President. 
Universal  suffrage  was  established  in  1950.  Presi- 
dent: Lieutenant-Colonel  Jose  Maria  Lemus,  in- 
augurated Sept.  14, 1956. 

Events,  T956.  Col.  Jose  Maria  Lemus  was  elected 
President  of  El  Salvador  on  March  4.  Former  Su- 
preme Court  Chief  Justice  Humberto  Costa  was 
named  Vice  President.  Colonel  Lemus,  who  was 
the  hand-picked  candidate  of  outgoing  President 
Oscar  Osorio,  was  not  opposed  at  the  polls.  The 
leading  opposition  candidate,  anti-communist  Dr. 
Roberto  E.  Canessa,  was  ruled  ineligible  late  in  the 
electoral  campaign.  Shortly  before  the  election  date 
all  other  opposition  candidates  withdrew  from  the 
race,  charging  that  the  election  would  be  a  fraud. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  despite  ap- 
parent lack  of  freedom  at  the  polls,  a  large  degree 
of  opposition  was  tolerated  as  was  indicated  by  a 
number  of  anti-government  attacks  in  the  nation's 
newspapers  during  the  campaign.  This  fact,  plus 
the  absence  of  violence,  indicated  that  El  Salvador 
was  moving  in  the  direction  of  more  democratic 
government. 

Lemus  Regime.  Colonel  Lemus  was  inaugurated  on 
September  14  for  a  6-year  term.  The  new  chief  of 
state,  who  served  as  Minister  of  Interior  under  for- 
mer President  Osorio,  outlined  his  position  in  his 
inaugural  address.  He  promised  a  middle-of-the- 
road  government  in  domestic  matters  and  pledged 
his  support  to  the  goals  of  inter- American  solidarity. 
He  also  emphasized  his  desire  to  help  bring  about 
economic  unification  of  Central  American  states.  As 
the  year  ended.  President  Lemus'  popularity  began 
to  rise  as  it  became  apparent  that  he  was  acting  to 
eliminate  graft  in  official  circles  and  to  reduce  waste 
of  government  funds. 

Domestic  Improvements.  Among  the  most  important 
domestic  developments  in  1956  was  congressional 
approval  of  a  contract,  negotiated  in  1955,  for  con- 
struction of  a  new  $4  million  harbor  at  Acajutla,  in 
western  El  Salvador.  The  new  deep-sea  harbor  will 
accommodate  ocean-going  vessels  of  up  to  12,000 
tons  which  have  previously  had  to  lie  a  considerable 
distance  offshore  while  being  loaded  by  smaller 
ships  and  barges.  El  Salvador,  considered  an  "ex- 
porting nation,"  has  been  handicapped  in  the  past 
by  inadequate  port  facilities,  which  have  in  turn 
tended  to  increase  prices  on  both  imports  and  ex- 
ports without  corresponding  benefit  to  the  nation. 

The  contract  for  this  project  was  awarded  to  the 
Salzgitter  Industriebau  Concern  of  Salzgirter-Drutte 
in  West  Germany.  Terms  of  the  contract  call  for 
completion  of  the  harbor  within  30  months  follow- 
ing opening  of  construction.  The  project  will  be 
financed  by  a  $7.5  million  bond  issue,  more  than 
half  of  which  has  already  been  placed  with  in- 
vestors in  El  Salvador.  The  new  port  will  be  capable 
of  docking  four  ships  of  10,000  to  12,000  tons  at 
one  time,  and  will  include  a  combination  wharf  and 
breakwater,  warehouses,  and  heavy  cranes. 

Elsewhere  on  the  economic  scene,  higher  coffee 
prices  brought  increased  prosperity  to  the  govern- 
ment and  citizens.  The  1955-56  crop  brought  nearly 
$100  million  to  the  country,  and  prospects  were 
good  for  an  even  greater  crop  for  the  1956-57  sea- 
son. The  market  price  for  the  1955-56  crop  was 
approximately  4  percent  above  that  of  the  previous 
year.  —MIGUEL  JORRIN 

EMPLOYEES'  COMPENSATION,  Bureau  of.  A  Bureau 
in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  administering  Fed- 
eral workmen  s  compensation  programs  for  certain 
employments  within  Federal  jurisdiction.  These  pro- 
grams apply  to  civilian  employment  in  the  Federal 
service,  certain  military  reservists,  stevedoring  and 
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harbor  work  involving  maritime  employment  on 
United  States  waters,  private  employment  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  work  performed  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  at  defense  bases  and 
other  locations  outside  the  United  States  by  govern- 
ment contractors.  Director:  William  McCauley. 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  OPERATIONS.  The  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  of  the  U.S.  Department  $ of 
Labor  is  responsible  for  the  coordination  and  guid- 
ance of  two  major  programs:  a  nationwide  system 
of  State-administered  public  employment  offices; 
and  of  programs  for  paying  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits  to  qualified  unemployed  workers  cov- 
ered by  State  unemployment  insurance  laws,  to  vet- 
erans with  recent  service,  and  to  Federal  civilian 
workers.  State  functions  in  both  program  areas  are 
carried  out  by  State  employment  security  agencies. 
Funds  for  the  administration  of  these  programs  are 
voted  each  year  by  the  Congress  and  are  allocated 
to  the  various  States  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security. 

The  Bureau  operates  through  an  Unemployment 
Insurance  Service,  an  Employment  Service,  a  Farm 
Placement  Service,  a  Veterans  Employment  Service 
and  eleven  regional  offices.  The  State  public  em- 
ployment services  are  affiliated  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service;  together  they  make  up 
the  nationwide  public  employment  service. 

The  Employment  Service  has  developed  a  nation- 
wide program  in  which  the  focal  point  is  the  local 
community,  and  in  which  the  objective  is  to  help 
workers  rind  jobs  and  to  help  employers  find  quali- 
fied workers.  Although  Employment  Service  pro- 
grams are  geared  to  community  needs,  local  offices 
are  able  to  seek  workers  with  special  skills  in  other 
areas  of  the  State  and,  if  necessary,  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

Placement  work  and  all  related  local  office  ^ ser- 
vices are  carried  out  by  personnel  who  are  trained 
in  the  selection  of  workers  to  match  job  needs  and 
to  identify  job  opportunities  suitable  to  the  skills, 
interests,  and  potentialities  of  the  individual  appli- 
cant. Specialized  arrangements  are  maintained  to 
assure  effective  service  to  farm  workers  and  to  farm 
employers.  Priority  in  service  and  preference  in  re- 
ferral are  extended  to  qualified  veterans,  with  spe- 
cial consideration  to  disabled  veterans. 

Employment  counseling  services  are  available  to 
any  applicants  who  need  help  in  selecting  a  suitable 
vocational  objective  or  who  face  particular  difficulty 
in  locating  or  holding  suitable  employment  because 
of  age,  physical  handicap,  or  other  personal  char- 
acteristics. Occupational  tests  are  used  whenever 
necessary  in  classifying  job  applicants,  in  measuring 
vocational  aptitudes,  or  in  screening  potential 
trainees.  Technical  assistance  is  given  to  employers 
in  the  solution  of  their  employment  problems  by 
trained  job  analysts  and  through  the  application  and 
use  of  occupational  and  labor  market  information. 
One  of  the  best  known  and  most  widely  used  tools 
developed  by  the  Employment  Service  is  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Occupational  Titles,  which  identifies  and 
describes  24,000  different  jobs. 

The  Bureau's  Employment  Service  provides  gen- 
eral program  coordination  to  the  State  employment 
services  and  assists  them  in  broadening  the  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  individual  communities, 
as  well  as  stimulating  and  promoting  work  oppor- 
tunities for  the  physically  handicapped,  the  older 
workers,  and  other  special  applicant  groups.  It  gives 
general  direction  to  State  and  local  activities  con- 
cerned with  the  collection,  analysis,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  labor  market  information. 

In  calendar  year  1956,  the  Federal-State  Employ- 
ment Service  made  approximately  15.2  million  job 


placements.  Of  these,  6.1  million  were  in  nonagri- 
cultural  occupations.  The  remainder  (9.1  million) 
were  in  agricultural  employment. 

The  Employment  Service  works  closely  with 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies  which  carry  em- 
ployment-related responsibilities.  These  include  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Veterans  Administration,  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  Office  of 
Education,  and  other  agencies  and  organizations 
concerned  with  such  fields  as  public  welfare  and 
vocational  training. 

In  addition,  the  employment  security  system  is 
responsible,  during  periods  of  national  emergency, 
for  the  development  and  administration  of  special 
civilian  defense  manpower  measures.  During  World 
War  II,  the  public  employment  offices  constituted 
the  principal  operating  arm  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission.  Currently,  under  delegations  of  au- 
thority from  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization 
and  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration,  the 
Bureau  participates  actively  in  "alert"  operations 
spearheaded  by  these  two  agencies  and  undertakes 
official  planning  responsibilities  related  to  man- 
power administration  and  income  maintenance 
programs  in  the  event  of  enemy  attack. 

Through  its  programs,  the  Federal-State  system 
performs  a  vital  role  in  promoting  economic  growth 
and  stability.  The  public  employment  offices  are 
primarily  concerned  with  providing  to  employers 
the  workers  they  need  and  to  job  applicants  suitable 
and  desirable  employment.  To  the  degree  that  these 
local  offices  bring  labor  supply  and  labor  require- 
ments into  balance  in  the  localities  they  serve,  they 
assist  in  maintaining  employment  levels,  reducing 
unnecessary  labor  turnover,  and  shortening  the 
period  between  jobs. 

While  seeking  employment,  the  unemployed 
workers  who  had  been  employed  in  plants  covered 
by  State  laws  may  qualify  for  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits  which  compensate  in  part  for 
wages  lost.  Consequently,  covered  workers  have 
some  measure  of  assurance  that  they  will  not  be 
completely  without  income  during  a  period  of  in- 
voluntary unemployment.  The  benefit  payments 
help  local  business  and  the  whole  economy  by  help- 
ing to  maintain  purchasing  power.  In  1956  benefit 
payments  bolstered  the  national  purchasing  power 
by  $1,400  million  paid  to  workers  covered  by  State 
unemployment  insurance  laws. 

The  Bureau's  Unemployment  Insurance  Service 
has  responsibility  for  assuring  that  State  unem- 
ployment insurance  laws  and  their  administration 
meet  the  standards  established  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  so 
that  employers  may  credit  against  the  Federal  tax 
the  taxes  they  pay  under  approved  State  laws  and 
the  State  employment  security  agencies  may  re- 
ceive Federal  grants  for  administration.  Employers 
also  may  receive  credit  against  Federal  taxes  for 
State  taxes  which  they  are  excused  from  playing 
under  State  systems  of  experience  rating  which 
meet  the  Federal  requirements. 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  Service  reviews 
proposed  legislative  changes,  amended  legislation, 
rules  and  regulations,  and  other  materials  having 
the  force  and  effect  of  law.  In  connection  with 
such  review  it  makes  recommendations  to  the  States 
to  insure  conformity  with  the  Federal  laws  and  to 
improve  the  program  and  its  operation. 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  Service  assists  the 
State  employment  security  agencies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  procedures  for  tax  collections  and 
accounting;  employers'  reports  on  workers  and 
claimants;  benefit  claims,  determinations,  appeals, 
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and  payments;  and  experience-rating  operations.  It 
constantly  seeks  to  improve  the  interstate  aspects 
of  the  program  by  which  claimants  in  any  State 
may  file  claims  against  wage  credits  in  any  other 
State*  and  under  certain  conditions  may  draw 
benefits  in  one  State,  based  on  a  combination  of 
wage  credits  in  two  or  more  States. 

The  Service  collects,  coordinates,  and  publishes 
comparative  data  on  the  program  and  its  opera- 
tion. It  assists  State  agencies  in  making  special 
studies  of  the  characteristics  of  claimants,  the  ex- 
perience of  claimants  who  have  exhausted  benefit 
rights,  and  other  measures  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
program  in  meeting  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
established.  It  stimulates  and  guides  State  studies 
of  benefit  financing  to  help  the  State  agencies  plan 
tax  programs  on  the  basis  of  estimated  benefit 
liability  over  a  period. 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  Service  has  re- 
sponsibilities also  in  connection  with  the  programs 
of  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans  and 
Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal  Em- 
ployees. These  benefits  are  paid  by  the  State  em- 
ployment security  agencies  as  agents  of  the  Federal 
Government  from  Federal  funds,  especially  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose. 

Through  its  Federal  and  State  unemployment 
insurance  programs,  the  employment  security  sys- 
tem compensated  over  54,000,000  weeks  of  un- 
employment in  1956.  A  total  of  4,700,000  involun- 
tarily unemployed  workers  received  an  average  of 
11  weekly  benefit  checks.  The  average  weekly 
payment  for  total  unemployment  was  $26.90,  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  program. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  aggregate  State 
reserves  available  for  paying  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits  totaled  $8,600  million.  Income 
from  State  unemployment  insurance  taxes  ( $1,500 
million)  exceeded  benefits  paid  ($1,400  million), 
and  interest  earned  by  the  reserves  was  close  to  $200 
million,  so  that  reserves  were  higher  than  a  year 
earlier  by  $300  million.  —ROBERT  C.  GOODWIN 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Great  Britain's  most  famous 
public  servant  wrote  the  year's  most  notable  book. 
The  first  two  volumes  of  Winston  S.  Churchill's 
A  History  of  the  English  Speaking  Peoples  received 
wide  critical  acclaim  as  they  traced  British  history 
from  the  beginnings  to  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary.  The  range  of  the  author's  accomplishment 
was  further  demonstrated  by  the  reissue  of  Savrola, 
Churchill's  only  novel,  written  some  60  years  ago. 
Likewise,  the  Churchill  name  was  prominent  as 
A.  L.  Rowse  traced  the  lives  of  The  Early  Churchills 
and  Lewis  Broad  wrote  the  most  complete  biog- 
raphy to  date  of  Sir  Winston. 

History  and  Current  Issues.  In  1956  England  faced 
grave  crisis  over  the  Suez  Canal,  and  commentators 
wrote  voluminously  about  the  Middle  East.  An 
authoritative  survey  was  provided  by  Elie  Kedourie 
in  England  and  the  Middle  East,  while  W.  Z. 
Laquer  investigated  causes  in  Communism  and 
Nationalism  in  the  Middle  East.  Other  writers  ex- 
amined specific  countries.  H.  Wood  Jarvis  gave  an 
historical  panorama  of  Egypt  in  Pharaoh  to  Farouk, 
Desmond  Stewart  and  John  Haylock  gave  an  up-to- 
date  account  of  Iraq  in  The  New  Babylon,  and 
Doros  Alastos  was  critical  of  British  policy  in  Cyprus 
in  History.  Two  comprehensive  studies  were  re- 
vised as  W.  B.  Fisher  provided  a  geographical  view 
of  The  Middle  East  and  George  E.  Kirk  reissued 
his  Short  History  of  the  Middle  East. 

Soviet  policy  continued  to  be  of  prime  interest, 
and  informed  readers  were  aided  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Oxford's  economic  atlas,  The  U.S.S.R.  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Edward  Crankshaw  gave  an  ac- 


curate picture,  based  on  personal  observation,  of 
Russia  Without  Stalin:  The  Emerging  Pattern. 
Isaac  Deutscher  described  Russian  leaders  in  two 
important  books:  The  Prophet  Armed  Trotsky: 
1879-1921,  and  Stalin:  A  Political  Biography. 

Observations  on  other  sections  of  a  troubled 
world  were  provided  by  Trevor  Huddleston's  im- 
passioned account  of  his  missionary  career  in  Africa, 
Naught  for  Your  Comfort,  and  Andrew  Graham's 
scrapbook  of  experiences,  Interval  in  Indo-China. 

The  Englishman  in  America  continued  to  be  a 
most  popular  theme.  James  Morris  recorded  a 
newspaper  man's  viewpoint  in  Coast  to  Coast, 
Stephen  Potter  wrote  with  wry  humor  in  Potter  on 
America,  and  Cecil  Beaton's  conclusions  about 
American  culture  were  recorded  in  I  Take  Great 
Pleasure. 

British  historians  excelled  in  the  study  of  their 
past,  and  several  authoritative  works  are  note- 
worthy. Peter  Hunter  Blair  provided  An  Introduc- 
tion to  Anglo-Saxon  England,  and  G.  W.  S.  Barrow 
studied  the  medieval  period  in  Feudal  Britain, 
1066-1314.  The  first  of  the  five  volume  History  of 
the  Crusades,  by  Marshall  W.  Baldwin,  recounted 
The  First  Hundred  Years.  D.  Harris  Willson's  Ja- 
cobean history,  King  James  VI  and  I,  was  particu- 
larly readable,  as  was  Bryan  Little's  scholarly  study 
of  rebellion  in  The  Monmouth  Episode.  The  official 
history  of  World  War  II  was  continued  by  C.  B.  A. 
Behrens  in  Merchant  Shipping  and  the  Demands 
of  War. 

Political  philosophy  and  economy  were  reap- 
praised in  several  significant  books.  Alan  Bullock 
and  Maurice  Shock  surveyed  The  Liberal  Tradition: 
From  Fox  to  Keynes,  and  John  Strachey,  in  his 
first  book  since  the  War,  reassessed  the  theoretical 
basis  for  Contemporary  Capitalism.  An  historian's 
somber  view  of  the  contemporary  scene  was  pro- 
vided by  John  Bowie  in  Minos  or  Minotaur:  The 
Dilemma  of  Political  Power. 

Autobiography  and  Biography.  Englishmen  of  high 
and  low  estate  figured  in  the  year's  biographical 
writings.  The  Duchess  of  Windsor  told  of  royal 
romance  in  The  Heart  Has  Its  Reasons,  and  Emma 
Smith  recalled  a  Dickensian  childhood  in  city 
slums  in  A  Cornish  Waifs  Story.  Sir  Charles  Petrie 
described  a  great  soldier  in  Wellington,  while  John 
Masters  recalled  the  daily  routine  of  a  Gurkha 
regiment  in  Bugles  and  a  Tiger.  Richard  Barkeley 
described  the  grand  career  of  The  Empress  Fred- 
erick, and  E.  M.  Forster  affectionately  recalled  his 
own  great-aunt  in  Marianne  Thornton. 

An  important  political  biography  was  J.  H. 
Plumb's  scholarly  reappraisal  of  Sir  Robert  Wai- 
pole:  The  Making  of  a  Statesman.  Lord  Beaver- 
brook  described  modern  power  politics  in  Men  and 
Power,  1917-1918,  and  Tom  Driberg  described 
Lord  Beaverbrook. 

St.  John  Ervine's  life  of  George  Bernard  Shaw 
made  for  popular  reading,  and  devotees  could  find 
much  unpublished  Shavian  writing  in  Stephen 
Winsten's  Bernard  Shaw:  Jesting  Apostle.  The  de- 
finitive biography  of  Wordsworth  was  begun  by 
Mary  Moorman  with  The  Early  Years:  1770-1803, 
and  Gordon  N.  Ray  issued  the  first  volume  of  his  lif  e 
of  Thackeray,  The  Uses  of  Adversity,  1811-1846. 
Robert  Halsband  wrote  the  first  competent  biog- 
raphy of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  and  Hesketh 
Pearson  wrote  the  first  life  of  the  famous  theater 
manager,  Beerbohm  Tree.  E.  M.  Butler's  life  of 
Heinrich  Heine  was  issued  at  the  same  time  as 
William  Rose's  perceptive  study  of  the  German 
poet's  works  and  Barker  Fairley's  Heinrich  Heine: 
An  Interpretation. 

The  prolific  Willard  Connely  gave  an  insight 
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into  bis  trade  in  Adventures  in  Biography,  while 
future  adventurers  were  aided  by  the  publication 
of  Coleridge's,  Blake's  and  Gibbon's  letters  and 
the  diaries  of  John  Ruskin. 

Literary  Studies  and  Belles  Lettres.  Great  excitement 
and  controversy  were  aroused  in  England  by  a  25- 
year-old  genius.  Colin  Wilson's  The  Outsider  was 
certainly  the  year's  most  talked  of  book,  as  it  diag- 
nosed the  sickness  of  mankind  in  the  mid-twentieth 
century. 

While  Colin  Wilson  looked  forward  from  a  bril- 
liant and  youthful  beginning,  many  writers  looked 
back  over  long  careers.  Sean  O'Casey  recorded 
two  volumes  of  memoirs  in  Mirror  in  My  House, 
and  David  Garnett  wrote  the  second  volume  of  his 
literary  autobiography,  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest. 
Neil  Bell  summarized  his  experiences  in  My  Writ- 
ing Life,  while  Julian  Fane  described  his  early 
years  of  writing  in  Morning.  Frank  Swinnerton's 
literary  retrospect,  Background  with  Chorus,  was 
witty  and  anecdotal,  and  Richard  Church  seriously 
probed  the  inner  workings  of  a  contemporary  poet 
in  Over  the  Bridge.  C.  S.  Lewis  recorded  both 
sacred  and  profane  reminiscences  in  Surprised  by 
Joy,  and  L.  E.  Jones  looked  back  with  affection 
to  An  Edwardian  "Youth. 

Recent  figures  were  recalled  in  several  pleasant 
books.  Clive  Bell  painted  a  pleasant  panorama  of 
Edwardian  England  in  Old  Friends;  Sean  O'Faolain 
discussed  the  novelists  of  the  1920's  in  The  Vanish- 
ing Hero;  and  Frank  Swinnerton  described  six 
contemporaries  in  Authors  I've  Met. 

Several  familiar  writers  expressed  their  views  in 
essays.  Aldous  Huxley  was  characteristically  clever 
in  three  collections:  Adonis  and  the  Alphabet, 
Heaven  and  Hell,  and  Tomorrow  and  Tomorrow 
and  Tomorrow.  John  Middleton  Murry  was  pleas- 
antly prolix  in  his  Unprofessional  Essays,  and 
mathematician-philosopher  Bertrand  Russell  spoke 
out  on  a  wide  range  of  topics  in  Portraits  from 
Memory,  and  Other  Essays. 

One  of  the  year's  important  religious  books  was 
Arnold  Toynbee's  An  Historian's  Approach  to  Re- 
ligion, in  which  he  surveyed  and  defined  essential 
values  in  religion. 

The  year  produced  several  significant  and  en- 
lightening literary  studies.  J.  W.  Lever's  The  Eliza- 
bethan Love  Sonnet  was  the  first  full  study  in  50 
years.  Shakespeare  exegesis  was  continued  in  C.  J. 
Sisson's  extensive  New  Readings  in  Shakespeare 
and  J.  Dover  Wilson's  annual  compilation,  Shake- 
speare Survey  9.  Important  new  relationships  were 
suggested  by  E.  M.  W.  Tillyard  in  The  Metaphysi- 
cals  and  Milton.  Several  Romantic  poets  were  re- 
examined  through  manuscript  material.  Neville 
Rogers  studied  Shelley's  notebooks  for  Shelley  at 
Work,  and  E.  M.  Butler  used  letters  for  his  study 
of  two  men  who  never  met,  Byron  and  Goethe.  On 
the  Poetry  of  Keats,  by  E.  C.  Pettet,  investigated 
the  process  of  poetic  creation,  and  Robert  Gittings 
gave  new  interpretations  in  The  Mask  of  Keats. 

Fiction.  Of  the  year's  fiction,  twenty-odd  novels 
are  outstanding;  none  of  them  a  work  of  genius,  all 
of  them  revealing  taste  and  talent.  Some  authors 
looked  into  their  own  past  for  material.  Rebecca 
West  began  an  autobiographical  trilogy  with  The 
Fountain  Overflows,  and  Joyce  Gary  fictionalized 
his  happy  boyhood  in  A  House  of  Children.  Other 
authors  wrote  of  world  turmoil.  Nicholas  Monsar- 
rat,  in  The  Tribe  That  Lost  Its  Head,  described  a 
fictitious  native  uprising  in  a  British-held  island  off 
Africa.  Alec  Waugh's  West  Indian  Island  in  the 
Sun  raised  questions  of  racial  tension,  and  Graham 
Greene  described  an  American  behaving  badly  in 
the  Far  East  in  The  Quiet  American. 


However,  it  was  mostly  about  England  that  Eng- 
lishmen wrote.  David  Garnett  wrote  of  Edwardian 
romance  in  Aspects  of  Love,  and  C.  P.  Snow 
recreated  life  among  the  civil  servants  in  Home- 
coming. Several  volumes  of  short  stories  further 
described  the  English  scene.  V.  S.  Pritchett  char- 
acterized the  white  collar  worker  in  The  Sailor, 
Sense  of  Humour  and  Other  Stories,  H.  E.  Bates 
wrote  with  Chekhovian  precision  in  The  Daffodil 
Sky,  and  Sylvia  Warner  with  urbanity  in  Winter 
in  the  Air. 

The  Commonwealth  was  well  represented  by  a 
number  of  authors.  Patrick  White's  The  Tree  of 
Man  was  set  in  Australia;  John  Hearne's  Stranger 
at  the  Gate  came  from  Trinidad;  Nadine  Gordimer's 
Six  Feet  of  the  Country  was  a  collection  of  stories 
from  South  Africa. 

Light  fiction  was  popular  in  this  dark  year. 
Aubrey  Menen  was  particularly  funny  in  The 
Abode  of  Love,  and  Angus  Wilson  ironically  de- 
scribed an  archaeological  hoax  in  Anglo-Saxon 
Attitudes.  Kingsley  Amis  was  in  the  great  tradition 
of  British  comic  writing  in  his  serio-comic  That 
Uncertain  Feeling,  as  was  Honor  Tracy  in  The 
Straight  and  Narrow  Path. 

Poetry.  English  poetry  was  well  represented  by 
past,  present,  ana  future  writers.  This  year  saw 
the  authoritative  edition  of  The  Collected  Poems 
of  W.  E.  'Yeats  and  Robert  Bridges:  Poetry  and 
Prose.  It  also  saw  a  charming  collection  from  fifty 
years  of  writing  by  the  late  Walter  de  la  Mare  in 
O  Lovely  England. 

Edwin  Muir's  One  Foot  in  Eden  was  further 
evidence  of  the  author's  contemporary  stature. 
Other  significant  works  were  Kathleen  Raine's 
Collected  Poems,  Laurence  Whistler's  The  View 
From  This  Window,  and  Thomas  Blackburn's  In 
the  Fire. 

New  poets  were  anthologized  by  G.  S.  Fraser  in 
Poetry  Now  and  Robert  Conquest  in  New  Lines. 
Wilfred  Watson  won  the  Arts  Council  award  with 
his  first  volume,  Friday's  Child,  and  Katherine 
Watson  demonstrated  deep  mystical  feeling  in  The 
Source  and  Other  Poems. 

Two  interesting  anthologies  were  Gwyn  Williams* 
collection  of  early  Welsh  verse  in  The  Burning  Tree 
and  An  Anthology  of  New  Zealand  Verse,  edited  by 
Robert  Chapman  and  Jonathan  Bennett. 

Fine  Arts  and  Music.  Two  art  histories  were  con- 
tinued this  year.  Volume  VIII  of  the  Oxford  History 
of  English  Art  covered  1625  to  1714,  and  Sir  John 
Rothenstein's  Modern  English  Painters  traced  paint- 
ing from  Wyndham  Lewis  to  Henry  Moore.  A 
curious  personal  selection  was  included  in  Geoffrey 
Grigson  s  English  Drawing  from  Samuel  Cooper  to 
Gwen  John,  and  Edwin  De  T.  Bechtel  studied 
Jacques  Callot,  the  father  of  French  etching.  Other 
artists  were  the  subject  of  critical  comment  in 
Toulouse-Lautrec,  by  Douglas  Cooper,  and  An 
Approach  to  Paul  Klee,  by  Nika  Hulton. 

Eduard  Sekler  wrote  authoritatively  of  Wren 
and  His  Place  in  European  Architecture,  and  Victor 
Furst  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  The  Architecture 
of  Christopher  Wren. 

Celebrating  the  Mozart  Bicentennial,  A.  Hyatt 
King  compiled  a  survey  of  appreciation  in  Mozart 
in  Retrospect.  Walter  Beckett  added  Liszt  to  the 
Master  Musicians  series,  and  J.  Ma.  Corredor  gave 
deep  insight  into  a  great  musician  in  Conversations 
With  Casals.  — THADDEUS  SEYMOUR 

ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING,  Bureau  of.  A  Bureau  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury  which  designs, 
engraves,  and  prints  United  States  currency,  post- 
age stamps,  and  other  engraved  work  for  govern- 
mental use.  Director:  Henry  J.  Holtzclaw. 
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EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  SCOTLAND,  The.  This  church 
stands  for  and  bears  witness  to  the  principles  of  the 
moderate  men  of  the  Reformation  period,  men  who 
saw  that  corruption  must  be  eliminated,  but  that 
essential  things  must  remain.  These  essential  things 
the  Episcopal  Church  preserves  today;  they  include 
the  historic  Episcopate,  Liturgical  Worship  with  the 
Eucharist  as  its  center,  the  ancient  Creeds,  and 
the  Christian  Year.  The  Episcopal  Church  is  a  Prov- 
ince of  the  Anglican  Communion  and  has  7  dio- 
ceses; the  Senior  Bishop  is  styled  Primus,  In  1952, 
the  Episcopal  College  appointed  the  Bishop  of 
Argyll  and  The  Isles,  The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Hannay 
as  Primus.  Communicants  of  this  disestablished  and 
disendowed  Church  number  56,528.  There  are  323 
members  of  the  clergy  and  345  congregations. 
ERITREA.  A  small  mountainous  state  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  autonomous  within  the  fed- 
eration of  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea.  It  is  bounded  by 
the  Sudan  and  by  French  Somaliland.  Area:  ap- 
proximately 48,000  square  miles.  Population:  about 
1  million,  of  whom  about  20,000  are  Europeans. 
Of  the  native  population  half  are  Coptic  Christians 
living  in  the  mountainous  regions  and  half  are 
Moslems  of  various  racial  backgrounds  living  in 
the  lowlands.  Both  Tigrinya  and  Arabic  are  officially 
recognized  languages.  Capital:  Asmara  (pop.  126,- 
000).  Products  include  coffee,  barley,  tobacco, 
sesame,  skins,  and  hides.  About  200,000  tons  of  salt 
are  produced  yearly.  Pearl  fishing  is  undertaken  at 
Massawa  and  in  the  Dahlak  islands. 

Government.  A  former  Italian  colony,  Eritrea  had 
a  British  Military  administration  from  1943  to  Sept. 
15,  1952  at  which  time  the  new  federation  with 
Ethiopia  was  effected  as  a  result  of  a  resolution 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
Under  the  new  constitution,  Eritrea  has  a  Repre- 
sentative Assembly  and  a  Chief  Executive.  The 
Chief  Executive  is  elected  by  the  Assembly  by  a 
secret  ballot  and  he  has  power  to  appoint  and  dis- 
miss the  secretaries  of  the  executive  departments 
who  are  responsible  to  him;  he  is  not  politically  re- 
sponsible to  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly  is  elected 
by  adult  males  of  federal  nationality.  Chief  Execu- 
tive: Fitaurai  Asfaha  Woldemicael. 
ESPERANTO.  Esperanto  is  a  constructed  interlan- 
guage  designed  for  worldwide  use  as  a  neutral 
means  of  communication.  Based  on  the  elements 
of  the  principal  Western  tongues,  streamlined  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  can  be  learned  in  one  tenth 
of  the  time  required  for  learning  a  national  lan- 
guage, it  was  published  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Zamenhof  of 
Warsaw,  Poland,  in  1887.  In  the  United  States,  Dr. 
Henry  Phillips,  Secretary  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  issued  the  first  grammar  in  1889. 
The  language  nas  been  in  practical  use  since  1905, 
when  the  First  Universal  Esperanto  Congress  was 
held. 

La  1956  headway  was  made,  in  part  as  a  result 
of  a  favorable  resolution  adopted  by  Unesco  (the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization)  at  its  Montevideo  Conference 
in  December  1954,  and  also  of  changing  conditions 
in  iron  curtain  countries.  Considerable  progress 
was  evident  in  the  practical  use  of  Esperanto  as 
well  as  in  its  teaching  in  schools,  evening  classes, 
correspondence  courses,  and  over  the  radio. 

Schools  and  Education.  Esperanto  is  taught  in  about 
640  schools  in  over  30  countries,  in  a  few  cases  on 
a  compulsory  basis,  but  mostly  as  an  elective  sub- 
ject. In  England,  for  instance,  schools  with  the 
largest  enrolment  in  Esperanto  classes  include  the 
Egerton  Park  County  Secondary  School  at  Denton 
( 300  students,  5  instruction  periods  a  week  for  "A" 
students,  3  for  "B"  students),  the  Tinkers  Farm 
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Modern  Girls  School  (110  students,  2  periods  a 
week),  and  the  Crowle  County  School  (110  stu- 
dents, 2  periods  a  week).  Esperanto  is  taught  in 
schools  for  the  blind  in  Austria,  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Norway,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  Hadley  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Winnetka,  III,  and  correspondence 
schools  in  Italy  and  Spain  run  successful  Esperanto 
classes  in  Braille.  A  dozen  adult  schools  in  New 
Jersey  offer  Esperanto  classes.  "Coordinated  Espe- 
ranto Classes,"  initiated  by  the  People's  University 
of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  are  sponsored  by  adult 
education  centers  in  8  European  countries.  Due 
to  another  Swiss  initiative  is  Grafnof  en  Vento 
("Grains  in  the  Wind"),  an  experiment  linking  12 
school  classes  in  12  different  countries  in  common 
endeavors  through  Esperanto.  The  first  "group" 
of  12  started  work  in  1956. 

At  Adelphi  College,  New  York,  Esperanto  is  in- 
cluded in  the  new  General  Language  Laboratory 
Manual  by  Professor  Siegfried  H.  MuUer.  At  Colum- 
bia University,  Professor  Mario  A.  Pei  continues 
to  include  an  Esperanto  demonstration  in  his  class. 
At  the  Chateau  de  Gresillon,  France,  Esperanto 
was  successfully  used  for  the  teaching  of  French: 
Students  from  England,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Fin- 
land made  considerable  progress  in  the  mastery  of 
French,  and  French  educators  who  observed  the 
experiment  found  they  could  learn  a  great  deal 
about  their  mother  tongue  by  hearing  it  analyzed 
in  Esperanto. 

The  Midlothian  Experiment  for  the  evaluation 
of  the  educational  potentialities  of  Esperanto  con- 
tinues in  Scotland.  A  proposal  for  a  5-country  ex- 
periment in  Esperanto  teaching  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Council  of  Europe  ran  into  a  temporary 
deadlock  when  the  Education  Committee  voted 
7-7.  In  New  York,  Esperanto  representatives  par- 
ticipated in  a  conference  on  'constructed  lan- 
guages" organized  by  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation in  connection  with  its  Foreign  Language 
Program. 

Science  and  Research.  The  International  Association 
for  Esperanto  in  Science,  now  headed  by  Professor 
S.  Nishi  of  Tokyo,  celebrated  its  50th  anniversary 
by  a  solemn  assembly  in  Copenhagen  and  by  plans 
for  a  volume  of  original  research  papers  in  Espe- 
ranto. Its  magazine  Scienca  Revuo  has  improved  its 
contents  and  enlarged  its  subscription  list. 

The  International  Commission  on  Esperanto  and 
Sociology,  headed  by  Dr.  William  Solzbacher  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  held  meetings  at  both  the  Uni- 
versal Esperanto  Congress  in  Copenhagen  and  the 
World  Congress  of  Sociology  in  Amsterdam.  Rep- 
resentatives from  12  countries  of  Europe,  Asia, 
North  and  South  America  were  present.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commission,  Cornelius  J.  Keur  of  The 
Hague,  was  instrumental  in  promoting  the  use  of 
Esperanto  in  a  number  of  specialized  fields  of 
social  welfare  and  social  action.  The  International 
Association  for  Social  Security,  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, published  a  folder  in  Esperanto. 

More  than  40  scholarly  journals  in  a  dozen  coun- 
tries now  publish  articles  or  summaries  in  Espe- 
ranto. Additions  to  the  list  include  the  journal  of 
the  Stone  Age  Research  Association,  the  Kansai 
University  Journal,  and  the  Journal  of  Yokohama 
Municipal  University,  all  three  in  Japan. 

A  famous  Japanese  surgeon  and  cancer  specialist, 
Dr.  Hideo  Shinoda,  not  only  used  Esperanto  for 
lectures  at  European  universities  and  medical 
schools,  but  even  performed  a  difficult  cancer 
operation  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  using  an  Espe- 
ranto-speaking assistant  for  communicating  with  the 
German  physicians  and  nurses  in  the  operating 
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Radio.  The  Italian  Government  Radio  increased 
its  shortwave  programs  in  Esperanto  to  three  a 
week.  In  December  1956,  shortwave  news  pro- 
grams in  Esperanto  were  broadcast  four  times  a 
week  from  Bern,  three  times  a  week  from  Rome, 
weekly  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Guatemala 
City,  and  Vienna,  once  a  month  from  Tangier.  The 
Voice  of  America  broadcast  in  its  "Panorama  USA" 
program  an  interview  about  Esperanto  with  Pro- 
fessor Mario  A.  Pei. 

Intergovernmental  Organizations.  The  International 
Labor  Organization  (ILO),  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization (WHO),  and  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration  (ICEM)  pub- 
lished descriptive  booklets  or  folders  in  Esperanto. 

Business  and  Travel.  The  German  Federal  Rail- 
roads, which  had  been  using  Esperanto  in  the 
Complete  Train  Guide  and  the  Long  Distance 
Timetables,  extended  this  use  by  adding  a  two- 
page  Esperanto  version  of  the  Hints  for  Travelers 
from  Abroad  to  the  Fernfahrplan.  Airlines  using 
Esperanto  in  their  publicity  include  SAS,  KLM, 
Swissair,  and  BEA,  About  50  city  administrations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  transportation  enter- 
prises issued  illustrated  travel  folders  or  information 
booklets  in  Esperanto,  almost  half  of  them  for  the 
first  time.  The  Universal  Esperanto  Association 
(UEA)  had  2,249  delegates  in  61  countries.  Dele- 
gates render  services  in  connection  with  travel, 
business,  and  research. 

Literature  and  Press.  Books  in  and  about  Esperanto 
now  total  more  than  8,250.  Those  published  in 
1956  include  completely  revised  Esperanto  "Keys" 
in  Norwegian  and  Welsh,  an  English-Esperanto 
Chemical  Dictionary  by  Dr.  D.  R.  Duncan,  an 
Esperanto  terminology  of  woodworking  tools,  new 
translations  from  the  classics,  especially  Cervantes 
and  Voltaire,  volumes  of  short  stories  and  essays 
by  Gaston  Waringhien  (France),  Reto  Rossetti 
(Scotland),  and  Ferenc  Szilagyi  (Hungary-Swe- 
den), and  original  poetry  by  K.  Kalocsay  (Hun- 
gary), Margaret  Boulton  (England),  and  Magda 
Carlson  (Sweden). 

Esperanto  periodicals  number  about  110.  Those 
started  in  1956  include  the  literary  journal  Prometeo 
(Japan),  the  Geografia  Revuo  (Yugoslavia),  the 
Internacia  Pedagogic  Revuo  (France)  as  well  as 
an  international  bulletin  for  cactus  growers,  pub- 
lished in  England. 

Conferences.  Some  2,200  representatives  from  44 
countries  attended  the  Universal  Esperanto  Con- 
gress at  Copenhagen.  The  governments  of  Austria, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland,,  France,  Germany,, 
Hungary,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
and  Sweden  were  officially  represented.  An  Inter- 
national Workers'  Esperanto  Congress  was  held 
at  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  with  650  delegates  from 
19  countries.  An  Esperanto  Youth  Conference  at 
Busum,  Germany  (300  from  15  countries),  an  Es- 
peranto Conference  of  Railroad  Employees  at  Stock- 
holm (356  participants  from  15  countries),  an 
International  Esperanto  Vacation  for  Railroad 
Employees  at  Vienna  ( 150  from  10  countries ) ,  an 
International  Esperanto  Congress  for  the  Blind,  at 
Copenhagen,  and  a  Conference  of  the  Esperanto 
Cooperative  League  at  Surrey  Crest,  England, 
were  some  of  the  other  international  conferences  at 
which  only  Esperanto  was  spoken. 

An  International  Catholic  Esperanto  Congress, 
at  Zaragoza,  Spain,  was  opened  by  the  Archbishop 
of  that  city,  who  spoke  excellent  Esperanto,  and 
received  a  telegram  of  encouragement  from  the 
Pope.  Two  dozen  national  Esperanto  congresses, 
all  of  them  with  visitors  from  abroad,  included  the 
46th  Annual  Congress  of  the  Esperanto  Association 


of  North  America  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  at  which 
Professor  John  M.  Brewer  of  the  Missouri  School 
of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  was  reelected  President, 
and  George  Alan  Connor,  of  New  York,  General 
Secretary.  See  Esperanto  Association  of  North 
America  under  SOCIETIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS. 

— WILLIAM  SOLZBACHER 

ESTONIA.  A  small  Baltic  state  in  northeastern 
Europe,  incorporated  as  the  sixteenth  republic  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  on  Aug.  6,  1940.  Most  nations  do  not 
recognize  the  incorporation.  Total  area:  17,375 
square  miles.  Population  (April  1956  est.):  1,100,- 
000.  Capital:  Tallinn  (previously  Reval),  popula- 
tion, 257,000  (1956).  Dairy  farming  is  widely 
practiced.  Crops  produced  are  potatoes,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  and  wheat.  In  1955  oil  shale  mining  was 
the  chief  industry;  ship  building  and  the  manu- 
facturing of  electrical  machinery  were  other  in- 
dustries. Industrial  products  included  textiles,  paper, 
and  cement.  The  1956  budget  was  estimated  at 
1,280  million  rubles. 

ETHIOPIA.  An  empire  in  northeast  Africa,  com- 
prising the  Abyssinian  highlands  and  adjacent  low- 
land areas  to  the  east,  south  and  west.  Its  area  is 
about  350,000  square  miles.  The  boundaries  are: 
the  Somalilands  in  the  east,  Kenya  to  the  south, 
and  Sudan  to  the  west.  Federation  with  Eritrea  to 
the  north  gives  Ethiopia  access  to  the  Red  Sea. 

Population.  Estimates  of  Ethiopia's  population 
vary  widely,  for  there  has  never  been  a  proper 
census.  The  figure  is  estimated  at  from  10  million 
to  12  million,  Addis  Ababa  (population  400,000), 
is  the  capital.  Other  important  cities  are  Harar  ( 25,- 
000),  Dire  Dawa  (30,000),  Gondar  (22,000), 
Jirnma  (10,000). 

Language.  The  official  languages  are  English  and 
Arnharic,  one  of  the  Semitic  family.  Other  Semitic 
languages,  such  as  Tigrinya,  Guraghe,  and  Harari, 
and  Cushitic  languages,  such  as  Galla,  Somali  and 
Sidamo  also  are  spoken. 

Religion.  The  established  church  of  Ethiopia  is 
the  Coptic  Christian.  Many  of  the  Gallas,  as  well 
as  the  Somali,  Danakil,  and  some  of  the  peoples 
of  southwest  Ethiopia  profess  Islam.  The  city  of 
Harar  is  the  center  of  Moslem  culture  for  the  entire 
Horn  of  Africa.  In  the  province  of  Beghemder  to 
the  north  of  Lake  Tana,  there  are  Ethiopians  of 
Jewish  faith  called  Falashas.  There  are  also  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  converted  by  the  missions  of 
the  various  denominations. 

Education.  Elementary  education  is  provided  by 
government  schools  in  Addis  Ababa  and  in  the 
provinces.  They  include  arts  and  crafts,  teacher 
training  (in  Harar),  technical,  agricultural,  and 
commercial  schools.  There  are  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  the  language  of  instruction  being 
English  and  Arnharic  for  the  first  grades.  Besides, 
there  are  schools  of  the  various  missions.  In  1955 
there  were  about  80,000  students.  The  University 
College,  Ethiopia's  first  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, is  now  in  its  seventh  year.  It  includes  a  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  a  Faculty  of  Science.  About  350  students 
receive  their  higher  education  abroad. 

Production.  Although  the  main  pursuits  of  the 
population  are  presently  stock-raising  and  agricul- 
ture, Ethiopia  is  considered  to  have  a  vast  industrial 
potential.  The  chief  agricultural  products  are  fine 
quality  coffee,  cereals  and  legumes.  Mineral  re- 
sources include  precious  metals  as  well  as  coal  and 
iron  deposits;  there  has  been  some  prospecting  for 
petroleum.  There  is  a  developed  hydroelectric 
system. 

Foreign  Trade.  Chief  exports  are  coffee,  hides  and 
skins,  oil  seeds,  flour,  cereals,  and  legumes.  Princi- 
pal imports  are  cotton  goods,  silks,  sugar,  salt,  build- 
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ing  materials,  tires,  vehicle  parts,  and  petroleum. 
In  the  Ethiopian  year  1955  (September  1954- 
September  1955)  exports  were  valued  at  E$162.56 
million  and  imports  at  E$154.01  million  (E$l  is 
worth  U.S. $0.40 ) .  Coffee  export  reached  an  all  time 
high. 

Transportation.  The  only  railway  goes  from  Addis 
Ababa  to  Jibuti  in  French  Somaliland,  a  distance 
of  486  miles,  with  61  miles  of  its  run  in  French 
Somaliland.  In  1946,  control  of  the  Franco-Ethi- 
opian Railway  Company  was  transferred  to  the 
Ethiopian  government.  Airplanes  of  the  Ethiopian 
Air  Lines  (owned  by  the  Ethiopian  government) 
connect  the  capital  with  many  cities  of  Ethiopia 
and  also  with  Nairobi  (Kenya),  Port  Sudan  (Su- 
dan ) ,  Luxor,  and  Cairo  ( Egypt ) ,  Bombay  ( India ) , 
Karachi  (Pakistan),  Athens  (Greece),  Asmara 
(Eritrea),  Aden  and  Jidda  (Arabia),  and  Jibuti 
(French  Somaliland).  Not  all  of  the  airfields  can 
be  used  during  the  rainy  season.  The  Ethiopian 
Air  Lines  celebrated  its  10th  anniversary  in  1956. 

Finance.  Government  income  is  derived  from  the 
land  tax;  profits  of  the  Franco-Ethiopian  railroad; 
government  monopolies  in  such  commodities  as 
tobacco,  matches,  and  alcohol;  royalties  on  foreign 
concessions;  customs;  and  sales  of  gold.  Revenue 
for  1953-54  was  estimated  at  E  $121,340,000,  and 
expenditures  at  E$121,295,606. 

Government.  Ethiopia  merits  the  title  of  empire 
because  it  consists  of  several  ancient  kingdoms 
(such  as  Tigre,  Amhara,  Shoa,  and  Gojam)  and 
comprises  peoples  who  are  alien  in  race  and  culture 
to  the  politically  dominant  Abyssinians  of  the  pla- 
teau. The  country  is  divided  into  12  provinces,  each 
of  them  headed  by  a  governor  chosen  by  the 
Emperor.  The  governor  is  responsible  to  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior.  A  Director  assists  the  governor 
of  each  province.  The  present  ruler,  Haile  Selassie, 
has  pursued  a  dual  policy  of  strengthening  the 
central  administration  and  liberalizing  the  absolute 
monarchy.  The  1931  constitution  placed  limitations 
on  the  royal  power  and  these  were  further  extended 
in  the  constitution  promulgated  on  Nov.  4,  1955. 

On  July  10,  1952,  Eritrea's  Representative  As- 
sembly approved  a  100-article  Constitution  estab- 
lishing Eritrea^  as  "an  autonomous  unit  federated 
with  Ethiopia."  The  constitution  was  approved  by 
the  UN  Commission  on  Aug.  6,  1952. 

On  Aug.  15, 1952,  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  ratified 
the  constitution.  The  act  federating  Eritrea  with 
Ethiopia  was  signed  by  the  Emperor  on  September 
12.  Under  the  federation,  the  Eritrean  government 
has  full  power  in  domestic  affairs;  the  Ethiopian 
government  is  to  handle  foreign  affairs,  currency, 
and  trade.  The  Emperor  appointed  his  son-in-law, 
Bitwodded  Andargachaw  Masai,  as  his  representa- 
tive in  Eritrea. 

Events,  1956.  Italy  and  Ethiopia  have  concluded 
an  agreement  on  reparations.  Italy  has  agreed  to 
pay  Ethiopia  a  sum  equivalent  to  U.S.$16,300,000. 
This  agreement  was  reached  pursuant  to  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  of  21  Powers  in  1946.  A  trade 
agreement  between  Ethiopia  and  Czechoslovakia 
intended  to  strengthen  and  facilitate  the  commercial 
relations  between  the  two  countries  was  signed 
on  April  25.  A  new  agreement  was  signed  between 
the  Ethiopian  government  and  the  Point  Four  Pro- 
gram covering  requests  for  American  assistance  in 
the  fields  of  agriculture,  public  health,  education, 
industrial  development  and  civil  aviation.  Anglo- 
Ethiopian  discussions  were  held  in  private.  These 
discussions  supposedly  dealt  with  a  review  of  the 
Anglo-Ethiopian  agreement  of  1944,  the  Nile 
waters,  the  troublesome  Somaliland-Ethiopia  bor- 
der problem,  questions  relating  to  the  British  terri- 
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tories  adjacent  to  Ethiopia,  and  the  international 
situation  in  general. 

The  Ethiopian  government  and  the  government 
of  the  Sudan  agreed  to  establish  diplomatic  mis- 
sions of  the  rank  of  Embassy  in  Addis  Ababa  and 
in  Khartoum  respectively.  The  Duke  of  Harar, 
second  son  of  the  Emperor,  visited  Khartoum  as 
head  of  an  Ethiopian  goodwill  mission  to  the  Sudan. 
An  eight-member  Sudanese  delegation  arrived  in 
Addis  Ababa  in  April.  Among  others,  negotiations 
were  opened  for  the  return  to  Ethiopia  of  the  Su- 
danese trading  enclave  at  Gambeila.  The  Sudanese 
government  has  agreed  in  principle  to  return  this 
post  which  was  leased  from  the  Emperor  Menelik 
by  treaty  in  1902.  Foreign  banks  may  now  open 
branches  in  Ethiopia  under  a  decree  issued  by  the 
Emperor.  This  ends  the  monopoly  of  banking  opera- 
tions long  held  by  the  State  Bank  of  Ethiopia. 

The  government  expressed  interest  in  various 
irrigation  and  hydroelectric  projects  to  utilize  the 
Nile  waters.  It  considered  it  necessary  to  open  new 
agricultural  regions  because  of  the  growth  of  the 
Ethiopian  economy  and  population  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  internal  and  foreign  trade.  One  of  the 
3  sections  of  the  Ethio-Swedish  Institute  of  Build- 
ing Technology,  the  Building  College,  is  now  in 
full  operation.  The  other  two  sections,  the  testing 
and  research  department,  will  be  opened  as  soon  as 
new  buildings  are  ready.  The  new  Imperial  Army 
Hospital  was  inaugurated  on  October  18  in  Addis 
Ababa. 

In  the  Suez  Canal  crisis  Ethiopia,  together  with 
Pakistan  and  Japan,  deferred  decision  on  joining 
the  15-nation  Suez  Canal  Users  Association.  Ethi- 
opia was  a  member  of  the  Committee,  together  with 
Australia,  the  United  States,  Persia  and  Sweden, 
to  approach  the  Egyptian  government  and  initiate 
discussions.  The  Committee  was  set  up  by  the 
Suez  Conference  on  August  24. 

A  Locust  Control  Conference  in  which  Ethiopia, 
France,  Italy,  Sudan,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  participated,  took  place  in  Addis  Ababa.  The 
cultural  and  art  delegation  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  gave  a  series  of  performances  in  the  Haile 
Selassie  I  Theater  in  April  and  May.  Among  the 
visitors  to  the  country  were  Gen.  Sir  Alan  Cunning- 
ham, who  commanded  the  Southern  Armies  which 
helped  liberate  Ethiopia  in  1941;  Rear  Admiral  John 
Quinn,  Commander  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Forces  in  die 
Middle  East.  The  Emperor  visited  Ogaden  in  Au- 
gust and  made  a  speech  on  Ethiopian  policy.  He 
also  spent  3  weeks  in  India  and  10  days  in  Japan 
during  the  months  of  October  and  November. 

— WOLF  LESLAX; 

EURATOM.  The  name  Euratom  is  applied  to  a  pro- 
jected organization  which  would  exercise  control 
over  the  development  of  atomic  energy  in  Western 
Europe.  While  the  extent  of  this  control  had  not 
been  expressly  defined  by  the  end  of  1956,  the 
most  commonly  mentioned  feature  was  the  pooling 
of  atomic  production. 

The  movement  for  Euratom  has  received  impetus 
from  various  sources.  The  Council  of  Europe's 
Consultative  Assembly  urged  consideration  of  the 
establishment  of  such  a  community  in  1955.  The 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  has  actively  participated 
in  the  planning  for  Euratom.  An  unofficial  group 
of  Europeans,  headed  by  Jean  Mormet,  and  calling 
themselves  the  Action  Committee  for  a  United 
States  of  Europe,  has  vigorously  campaigned  for  the 
establishment  of  the  atomic  community.  Even  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation 
has  called  for  intergovernmental  cooperation  in  the 
atomic  field,  although  without  the  supranational 
aspects  usually  envisioned. 
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The  foreign  ministers  of  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  countries  in  a  conference  at  Messina, 
Italy,  in  June  1955,  set  up  an  Intergovernmental 
Committee  to  study  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mon market  and  an  atomic  energy  pool.  The  report 
of  that  Committee  was  examined  by  the  foreign 
ministers  in  Paris,  France,  and  again  in  Venice, 
Italy,  during  May  1956.  The  report  was  accepted, 
and  the  experts  who  had  drafted  it  then  set  to 
work  to  draw  up  treaties  covering  both  Euratom 
and  a  common  market. 

Two  major  stumbling  blocks  to  the  realization 
of  an  atomic  energy  pool  have  appeared.  The  re- 
port of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  had  stated 
that  Euratom  should  be  the  sole  supplier  of  atomic 
fuel,  with  a  prior  claim  on  fissionable  materials 
produced  by  the  member  countries.  West  Germany 
rejected  this  formula.  It  was  reported  that  German 
industrialists,  and  Dr.  Erhard  and  Dr.  Strauss  of 
the  Bonn  cabinet,  opposed  the  pool  idea.  At  toe 
same  time  there  was  opposition  in  France  to  the 
renunciation  of  the  right  to  produce  atomic  weap- 
ons, at  least  for  a  limited  period,  which  the  pool 
involves.  Thus  a  promising  and  economically  use- 
ful initiative  toward  European  unity  was  stalled 
as  1956  closed.  -ALLAN  S.  NANES 

EUROPE.  A  continent  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
with  a  total  area  of  about  1,903,473  square  miles 
(excluding  the  European  part  of  the  U.S.S.R.)  and 
an  estimated  population  of  approximately  404  mil- 
lion (excluding  the  European  part  of  the  U.S.S.R.) 
in  1954.  ^  . 

EUROPEAN  COAL  AND  STEEL  COMMUNITY.  This  or- 
ganization is  the  outgrowth  of  a  proposal  made  by 
Robert  Schuman  in  1950,  when  he  was  French 
Foreign  Minister.  Real  authorship  of  the  idea  has 
generally  been  attributed,  however,  to  Jean  Mon- 
net,  leading  spokesman  of  European  unity.  The 
Community  is  an  organization  under  which  the 
coal  and  steel  production  of  France,  West  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxem- 
bourg is  pooled,  and  a  common  market  set  up.  The 
Community  was  established  by  treaty;  ratification 
was  completed  in  1952.  Its  organs  consist  of  a 
Council,  a  High  Authority,  a  Consultative  Com- 
mittee, a  Common  Assembly,  and  a  Court  of 
Justice. 

The  Council,  composed  of  the  foreign  ministers 
of  the  member  states,  serves  as  liaison  between  the 
High  Authority  and  the  member  governments.  The 
High  Authority  is  made  up  of  eight  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  governments,  and  a  ninth  appointed 
by  those  eight.  The  Authority  is  the  policy-forming 
organ  of  the  Community,  and  acts  by  majority  vote. 
It  is  responsible  to  the  Assembly,  to  which  it  peri- 
odically reports. 

The  Common  Assembly,  in  turn,  is  composed  of 
delegates  elected  annually  by  the  parliaments  of 
the  member  countries.  The  Assembly,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  may  pass  a  motion  of  censure  and 
force  the  resignation  of  the  High  Authority.  The 
Consultative  Committee,  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  of  employer,  worker, 
and  consumer  groups,  functions  for  the  High 
Authority  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Finally,  the 
Court  of  Justice  interprets  the  Treaty  and  its  im- 
plementing regulations.  It  may  nullify  the  acts  of 
the  other  organs  if  they  exceed  their  powers.  The 
Court  is  composed  of  seven  judges  appointed  by 
agreement  among  the  member  governments. 

Events,  1956.  Although  the  activity  of  the  Coal 
and  Steel  Community  was  primarily  directed  in 
1956  toward  the  achievement  of  an  atomic  pool 
(see  EUHATOM)  and  a  common  market,  there  were 
a  number  of  other  developments  worthy  of  note. 


Rene  Mayer,  Chairman  of  the  High  Authority, 
visited  the  United  States  in  February,  and  discussed 
the  work  of  the  Community  with  President  Eisen- 
hower and  administration  leaders.  M.  Mayer  sought 
to  assure  Americans  that  the  Community  was  not 
a  cartel.  He  stated  that  the  Community  had  used 
up  its  $100  million  loan  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  but  would  not  ask  for  more.  However,  the 
Community  did  consider  the  possibility  of  bor- 
rowing in  the  American  capital  market,  but  rejected 
it  as  too  expensive.  A  bond  issue  was  floated  dur- 
ing the  year  in  Switzerland. 

The  High  Authority  also  signed  an  agreement 
with  Switzerland  to  consult  the  latter  prior  to  in- 
troducing any  allocation  system  for  iron  ore,  coal, 
steel,  or  scrap.  The  same  accord  applied  to  import 
restrictions  or  rninimum  or  maximum  export  prices 
for  coal  and  steel,  of  which  Switzerland  was  a 
customary  buyer.  An  agreement  on  transportation 
charges  was  also  signed  between  the  High  Author- 
ity and  the  Swiss  government.  A  survey  of  the 
economy  of  the  Community  showed  that  coal  and 
steel  enterprises  were  growing  at  the  rate  of  $1,000 
million  per  year. 

The  Common  Assembly,  meeting  in  Brussels, 
Belgium,  in  March,  approved  a  proposed  treaty  for 
economic  integration,  involving  a  common  market 
which  would  permit  competition  and  the  free  move- 
ment of  labor.  It  failed  to  agree  on  the  principles 
for  the  integration  of  atomic  production.  This  latter 
disagreement  came  out  more  forcefully  in  a  confer- 
ence of  foreign  ministers  in  October.  One  other 
source  of  discord  during  the  year  was  the  mine 
disaster  in  Belgium  where  many  Italian  miners  were 
killed.  Newspapers  reported  that  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment was  readying  an  appeal  to  the  Community 
on  safety  measures  in  Belgian  mines. 

—ALLAN  S.  NANES 

EUROPEAN  COUNCIL  FOR  NUCLEAR  RESEARCH  (CERN). 
Formally  established  in  September  1954,  it  is  com- 
posed of  12  member  states:  Belgium,  Denmark, 
France,  the  German  Federal  Republic,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Greece,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Switzerland,  and  Yugoslavia.  Its  goal  is  to  pro- 
duce major  experimental  facilities  for  pure  nuclear 
research  which  are  too  costly  for  many  member 
states.  The  present  program  includes  the  design 
and  construction  of  a  25-Ge  V  proton  synchrotron 
and  a  600-Me  V  synchrocyclotron.  The  organization 
is  governed  by  a  Council  of  delegates  from  member 
states  which  is  assisted  by  a  scientific  policy  com- 
mittee. President:  Sir  Ben  Lockspeiser.  Office:  Villa 
de  Cointrin,  Case  Postale  25,  Geneva  15,  Switzer- 
land. 

EUROPEAN  PAYMENTS  UNION  (EPU).  Inaugurated  on 
July  1,  1950,  as  part  of  the  Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC),  (q.v.),  the 
EPU  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  all 
transactions  between  the  17  European  Member 
countries,  including  their  associated  monetary  areas, 
such  as  the  sterling  area.  The  Union  is  renewed 
annually,  and  was  last  prolonged  by  the  OEEC 
Council  for  one  year  from  July  1,  1956.  The  EPU 
Managing  Board,  consisting  of  7  members  ap- 
pointed annually  by  the  Council  for  their  personal 
qualifications,  is  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the 
EPU  Agreement. 

Immediately  after  World  War  II  the  European 
countries,  because  of  the  bilateral  character  of  tbeir 
mutual  relations  and  the  fact  that  their  gold  and 
foreign  exchange  reserves  were  so  low,  had  to  make 
a  great  effort  to  keep  the  balance  of  their  trade  and 
payments  with  each  partner  country  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  equilibrium.  The  two  Payments  Agreements 
sponsored  by  OEEC  in  1948  and  1949  did  not  make 
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European  currencies  automatically  transferable  as 
between  themselves,  and  EPU  was  designed  to  do 
away  with  this  disadvantage. 

The  EPU  system  permits  members  to  offset  their 
deficits  with  certain  Member  countries  against  their 
surpluses  with  others,  and  to  settle  the  net  credit 
or  debit  with  the  Union  each  month.  In  this  matter 
the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  at  Basel 
Switzerland,  acts  as  Agent  for  the  Union.  Net  bal- 
ances with  the  EPU  are  normally  settled  partly  in 
§old  and  partly  in  credit,  on  a  scale  decicfed  upon 
y  the  OEEC  Council. 

The  fact  that  they  are  in  this  way  assured  of  re- 
ceiving automatically  credit  facilities  to  cover  an 
appreciable  part  of  any  deficits  they  might  incur 
with  the  Union  and  thus  of  limiting  any  calls  on 
their  reserves  of  gold  and  convertible  currencies, 
has  induced  Member  countries  to  take  more  gen- 
erous measures  of  trade  liberalization  than  they 
might  otherwise  have  done. 

The  Union  has  not  only  helped  to  rehabilitate 
the  European  countries'  financial  relations  with 
each  other,  but  also  to  improve  their  internal  eco- 
n°rnic  situations.  In  this  way,  it  has  helped  to  estab- 
lish the  conditions  that  must  accompany  any  system 
of  monetary  convertibility.  So  that  they  may  achieve 
this  aim  more  easily,  the  OEEC  Council  decided  in 
July  1955  to  increase  the  percentage  of  settlements 
in  gold  made  through  the  EPU  from  50  percent  to 
75  percent,  the  remainder  being  settled  in  the  form 
of  credits. 

At  the  same  time  the  Council  considered  the  situ- 
ation which  would  arise  if  certain  Member  coun- 
tries were  to  reestablish  convertibility  of  their  cur- 
rencies and  if  the  EPU  were  simultaneously  to  come 
to  an  end.  A  European  Monetary  Agreement  was 
signed  by  the  Member  countries,  to  come  into  force 
should  this  contingency  arise.  This  Agreement,  de- 
signed to  maintain  the  liberalization  of  trade  and 
the  economic  activity  of  Member  countries  at  a  high 
level,  provides  for  the  creation  of  two  new  institu- 
tions, a  European  Fund  and  a  Multilateral  Settle- 
ments System. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Fund  would  be  to  pro- 
vide members  with  short-term  credit  if  they  were 
faced  with  temporary  difficulties  in  respect  of  their 
overall  balance  of  payments  which  might  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  their  trade  with  other  Member 
countries.  The  function  of  the  multilateral  System 
would  be  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  transactions 
between  Member  countries  by  enabling  them  to  ob- 
tain very  short-term  credit  and  by  providing  for  the 
settlement  at  fixed  intervals  of  their  respective 
claims  and  debts.  — E.  P.  TEWSON 

EVANGELICAL  AND  REFORMED  CHURCH.  A  union  in 
1934  of  the  former  Evangelical  Synod  of  North 
America  and  the  former  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  whose  merger  went  into  operation 
in  1938.  On  Dec.  31,  1955,  the  denomination  had 
2,736  churches,  2,602  ministers,  and  784,270  com- 
municant members.  More  than  5,500  students  at- 
tend its  educational  institutions.  President:  Rev.  J. 
E.  Wagner.  Address:  1505  Race  St.,  Philadelphia 
2,  Pa. 

EVANGELICAL  UNITED  BRETHREN,  The.  A  Protestant 
denomination,  the  result  of  the  organic  union  in 
1946  of  the  former  Church  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  Christ  and  the  former  Evangelical  Church.  Both 
stem  from  the  evangelistic  movement  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland  in  the  late  18th  century.  The 
church  is  Arminian  in  doctrine  and  is  governed  by 
a  quadrennial  general  conference  with  delegates 
elected  from  annual  conferences.  As  of  Dec.  1, 1956, 
the  denomination  had  4,950  churches,  4,717  min- 
isters, and  755,913  members  in  the  United  States 
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and  in  Canada.  It  has  245  missionaries.  Address: 
Knott  Building,  Dayton  2,  Ohio* 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT.  Under  author- 
ity of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1939  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  President's  Reorganization  Plans  Nos. 
I  and  II,  various  agencies  were  transferred  to  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  The  Office  now 
includes:  The  White  House  Office,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  Office  for 
Emergency  Management,  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, National  Security  Council,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  on  Government  Organ- 
ization. Executive  Order  No.  8248  of  Sept.  8,  1939, 
established  the  divisions  and  defined  their  functions 
with  the  exception  of:  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers which  was  established  by  an  Act  approved 
Feb.  20,  1946  (60  Stat.  24);  the  National  Security 
Council  which  was  established  by  an  Act  approved 
July  26, 1947  (61  Stat.  497, 499,  as  amended),  and 
was  formally  incorporated  into  die  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  IV, 
1949;  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  which  was 
established  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1953; 
the  President  s  Advisory  Committee  on  Government 
Organization  which  was  established  by  Executive 
Order  10432,  Jan,  24,  1953,  and  derives  authority 
also  from  the  Act  approved  March  6,  1954  (68 
Stat.  24). 

EXPLORATION.  Exploration  and  its  implications 
during  1956  tended  to  bring  into  clearer  focus  many 
scientific  findings  linking  the  heavens  and  earth 
and  the  first  appearance  of  man  on  earth.  In  the 
many  expeditions  in  connection  with  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year— July  1957  through  June 
1958— present-day  explorer  scientists  seemed  to  be 
getting  nearer  to  some  of  nature's  laws.  No  part  of 
the  earth  offers  such  tremendous  opportunities  for 
the  several  branches  of  science  as  the  continent 
Antarctica. 

Antarctica  Explored.  Captain  Finn  Ronne,  U.S.N.R., 
military  and  scientific  leader  of  the  Ellsworth  Sta- 
tion for  the  International  Geophysical  Year  in  tie 
Antarctic,  reached  the  pack-ice  of  Weddell  Sea 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Wyandot  early  in  December  1956. 
The  naval  unit  carrying  the  41  members  of  Captain 
Ronne's  party,  including  10  scientists,  will  make 
seismic  soundings  of  the  Antarctic  ice-cap  to  pro- 
vide a  profile  of  the  continental  rocks  underneath. 
The  region  South  of  Weddell  Sea  is  unexplored,  al- 
though it  has  been  seen  in  a  few  places  from  the  air. 

Ninety-three  Americans  began  a  seven-month 
period  of  bleak  isolation  on  Mar.  9, 1956,  when  their 
last  callers,  the  ice-breakers  Glacier  and  Eastwind, 
sailed  from  Ross  Island  in  the  Antarctic.  Rear  Ad- 
miral George  J.  Dufek,  U.S.N.,  Commander  of  Task 
Force  43  ("Operation  Deepfreeze*')  is  in  charge. 

If  Dr.  Vivian  E.  Fuchs,  leader  of  the  British 
Trans-Antarctica  Expedition,  and  his  companions 
were  to  rest  upon  their  achievements  to  date  they 
would  be  assured  of  a  high  place  in  the  annals  of 
Polar  exploration.  In  their  ship,  the  Theron,  they 
triumphed  over  the  ice  of  the  Weddell  Sea,  where 
many  others  have  been  defeated.  Their  plans  call 
for  tie  ambitious  project  of  crossing  the  Antarctic 
Continent  over  the  South  Pole.  Complementary  to 
it  is  another  British  expedition,  that  of  the  Royal 
Society,  using  the  motor  vessel  Tottan.  Leading  the 
New  Zealand  Antarctic  expedition  is  Sir  Edmund 
Hillary,  who  with  his  Sherpa  guide,  Tensing  Nor- 
kay,  made  the  first  ascent  of  Mount  Everest.  The 
New  Zealand  contingent  is  supporting  Dr.  Fucns* 
expedition,  primarily  by  establishing  a  food  and 
fuel  depot  as  close  as  possible  to  the  South  Pole. 

Aircraft  attached  to  the  Australian  Antarctic  ex- 
pedition discovered,  early  in  May  1956,  a  new 
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mountain  range  in  the  Antarctic  sector  claimed  by 
Australia.  These  mountains  begin  150  miles  west  of 
Mawson,  the  expedition's  main  base,  and  stretch,  for 
200  miles  to  the  west  with  isolated  peaks  branching 
off  to  the  north  and  south.  The  range  is  thirty  miles 
wide  and  has  an  average  height  of  11,000  feet. 

Besides  geological  work,  research  is  being  car- 
ried out  in  cosmic  and  radio  fields  and  in  marine  bi- 
ology. There  are  two  huge  cosmic  ray  telescopes 
at  Mawson  Station  which  automatically  record  cos- 
mic ray  counts  for  each  hour,  and  rotate  through 
another  90  degrees  when  an  hour  is  completed. 
The  base  is  named  after  the  celebrated  Antarctic 
explorer,  Sir  Douglas  Mawson,  who  first  went  to 
the  Antarctic  with  Shackleton's  expedition  of  1908. 

By  October  1956  Soviet  and  United  States  sci- 
entists had  agreed  in  principle  to  exchange  observers 
at  their  Antarctic  outposts  as  one  of  the  coopera- 
tive scientific  ventures  associated  with  the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year.  In  addition  to  the  base 
at  Mirny  on  the  Knox  Coast,  Queen  Mary  Land, 
the  Soviets  are  establishing  two  other  scientific  sta- 
tions, the  Vostok  (East)  at  the  Geomagnetic  South 
Pole,  and  Sovietskaya  (Soviet)  at  the  so-called 
Pole  of  Relative  Inaccessibility. 

M.  Paul-Ermie  Victor  left  14  men  to  spend  the 
winter  of  1955-56  at  the  base  he  established  last 
year  at  Point  Geologique  on  the  Adelie  Coast  for 
the  Expeditions  Polaires  Francaises,  under  his  lead- 
ership. Some  400  tons  of  supplies  have  been  put 
ashore  and  pushed  on  300  miles  inland.  A  satellite 
base  is  to  be  set  up  at  the  Magnetic  South  Pole. 

Underwater  Exploration  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Dis- 
coveries of  new  ocean  depths  and  new  undersea 
mountains,  valleys*  and  plateaus  were  reported  in 
mid-October  1956  by  scientists  making  a  survey 
aboard  the  British  submarine  Telemachus.  The  un- 
derwater ship  covered  12,000  miles  and  made  138 
dives  in  the  Tasman  Sea,  in  the  Pacific  off  New 
Zealand,  and  near  the  Kermandec  Islands  and  New 
Caledonia.  During  the  dives  scientists  of  the  La- 
mont  Geological  Observatory  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity aboard  the  submarine  plumbed  a  new  depth  in 
the  Tongan  Trench,  which  is  about  six  miles  deep. 
They  found  mountains  as  high  as  Everest,  great 
valleys  and  plateaus  one- third  the  size  of  Australia. 
These  discoveries,  along  with  the  examination  of  an 
earthquake  fault  that  runs  down  to  the  thermal  re- 
gions of  New  Zealand  and  other  recent  rinds  and 
studies  in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans  and  in 
Mexico,  appear  to  give  additional  scientific  weight 
to  what  for  so  long  has  been  looked  upon  as  legend 
—namely  that  some  12,000  years  ago  there  actually 
were  two  great  Lost  Continents,  Atlantis  and  Mu 
(Lemuria).  Dr.  Albert  C.  Smith,  botanist  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  reported  early  in 
1956  that  islands  in  the  southwestern  Pacific  appear 
to  be  fragments  of  an  ancient  Melanesian  continent 
which  broke  up  10,000  or  20,000  years  ago.  His 
hypothesis  is  supported  by  plant  distribution. 

Stone  Faces  Found  in  Mexico.  Another  group  of 
colossal  stone  faces,  two  more  than  nine  feet  high, 
with  the  features  carved  from  hard  basalt,  were 
found  by  Dr.  Matthew  W.  Stirling,  Chief  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology, during  a  Smithsonian-National  Geographic 
Society  expedition  in  1956,  about  fifty  miles  inland 
from  the  Bay  of  Campeche  in  southern  Vera  Cruz:, 
Mexico.  Presumed  to  be  products  of  the  Olmec  cul- 
ture which  preceded  and  rivaled  that  of  the  Aztecs, 
they  suggest  a  possible  descent  from  those  found  on 
Easter  Island. 

New  Guinea  Expedition.  The  fifth  Archbold  expe- 
dition in  conjunction  with  The  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  to  the  New  Guinea  Islands  and 


mountains  got  under  way  in  the  spring  of  1956. 
Russell  F.  Patterson,  a  fauna  man  of  the  department 
of  mammals,  and  Leonard  V.  Brass,  flora  specialist 
and  leader  of  the  expedition,  preceded  the  main 
group.  A  special  goal  was  to  be  Ferguson  Island, 
She  6,000  to  7,000-foot  peaks  of  mountains  that,  so 
far  as  is  known,  have  never  been  penetrated  by  a 
biologist. 

Another  objective  is  to  learn  more  of  the  land 
connections  that  existed  between  them  in  remote 
ages.  Here  the  expedition  may  find  out  more  con- 
cerning the  Lost  Continent  of  Mu.  The  United 
States  Navy,  in  cooperation  with  the  Scripps  Insti- 
tution of  Oceanography,  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  in  1934-35 
made  17,239  separate  sonic  soundings  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  over  a  nautical  range  of  7,000  miles  and  con- 
structed a  model  and  relief  map  for  exhibition  in 
the  San  Diego  Exposition  of  the  Lost  Continent  of 
Mu  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  set  forth  in  certain 
Naacal  tablets  discovered  in  Mexico,  and  other 
similar  stone  tablets  uncovered  in  ancient  India, 
that  the  Biblical  Garden  of  Eden  was  located  on  this 
lost  continent.  Mu,  these  stone  tablets  indicate,  was 
destroyed,  along  with  its  twin  lost  continent  of 
Atlantis  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  some  12,000  years 
ago  by  the  last  magnetic  cataclysm,  the  Biblical 
Flood. 

It  is  believed  that  a  cataclysmic  earthquake  tore 
the  land  of  Mu  apart,  creating  a  fiery  vortex  with 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  rushing  in  to  make 
a  watery  grave  for  some  60  million  people.  Easter 
Island,  Tahiti,  Samoa,  the  Cook  Islands,  the  Mar- 
shalls,  Gilbert  Islands,  the  Carolines  and  Marianas 
and  the  Marquesas  are  the  fingers  of  that  great  con- 
tinental land.  A  similar  catastrophe  is  said  to  have 
sunk  Atlantis. 

On  Dec.  16,  1956,  The  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished a  special  dispatch  from  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Can- 
ada, adding  scientific  weight  to  what  is  believed  to 
be  mere  legend.  Dr.  Bichard  S.  MacNeish,  chief 
archaeologist  of  the  National  Museum  of  Canada, 
heading  a  thirty-man  expedition  into  northeastern 
Mexico,  found  early  plant  life  indicating  that  man 
was  cultivating  and  crossbreeding  seeds  at  least 
8,200  years  ago,  or  some  4,000  years  before  the 
building  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt.  Careful  study 
by  means  of  the  Carbon  14  test  in  the  Randall  Lab- 
oratory of  Physics  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
of  some  6,000  samples  of  vegetable  seed  remains, 
clearly  showed  crossbreeding.  Those  who  scoff  at 
Mu  and  Atlantis  are  to  be  reminded  of  Emerson's 
aphorism,  "science  does  not  know  its  debt  to 
imagination."  —WENDELL  PHILLIPS  DODGE 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  WASHINGTON  (EIB).  The 
Export-Import  Bank  is  the  principal  foreign  lending 
arm  of  the  United  States  government.  For  23  years 
it  has  been  extending  credit  to  facilitate  and  assist 
in  financing  the  overseas  trade  of  the  United  States. 

The  Bank  is  authorized  to  do  a  general  banking 
business  in  the  field  of  U.S.  foreign  trade,  aiding  and 
supplementing,  but  not  competing  with,  private 
capital.  It  can  extend  credits  to  private  entities  in 
other  countries  and  to  foreign  governments  for  the 
acquisition  by  them  of  equipment,  goods  and  ser- 
vices f  from  the  United  States.  The  limit  on  the 
Bank's  outstanding  loan  commitments,  guaranties 
and  insurance  is  $5,000  million  at  any  one  time. 

The  Bank  finances  specific  export  and  import 
transactions  on  application  of  U.S.  exporters  and 
importers  where  the  nature  of  the  risk  involved 
is  such  that  private  credit  cannot  be  obtained.  It 
makes  loans  to  assist  in  financing  the  export  of  U.S. 
materials  and  equipment  required  for  essential 
economic  development  projects  in  foreign  countries, 
and  to  finance  the  development  and  production 
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abroad  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  and  mate- 
rials essential  to  y  U.S.  industry.  It  also  arranges 
foreign  purchaser's  credits  which  are  available  on 
equal  terms  to  all  qualified  U.S.  exporters  to  finance 
the  sale  of  export  staples  such  as  raw  cotton.  The 
Bank  is  authorized  to  provide  war  risk  and  expropri- 
ation insurance  up  to  $100  million  on  commodities 
of  U.S.  origin  located  in  foreign  countries. 

Operations  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  facili- 
tate exports  from  the  United  States  to  buyers 
throughout  the  world  were  more  extensive  during 
the  calendar  year  1956  than  in  any  year  in  the  past 
decade.  During  the  year  193  credits  totaling  $1,- 
156,607,000  were  authorized  in  favor  of  borrowers 
in  38  countries.  Of  the  total  of  193  credits,  160 
were  authorized  to  private  borrowers  in  the  total 
amount  of  $126,161,000.  Twenty-three  credits  were 
authorized  to  borrowers  with  foreign  government 
guaranties  in  the  amount  of  $174,711,000,  and  10 
credits  were  authorized  to  foreign  governments  in 
the  amount  of  $855,735,000  to  finance  exports  of 
U.S.  industrial  products,  commodities  and  technical 
services. 

In  financing  exports  upon  application  of  the  U.S. 
exporter,  whether  on  a  case-by-case  basis  or  under 
a  line  of  credit,  the  Bank  generally  requires  the 
exporter  to  participate  to  the  extent  of  20  percent 
of  the  sales  price  and  requires  the  buyer  to  make 
an  advance  payment  of  varying  percentages,  usually 
amounting  to  at  least  20  percent.  If  the  Bank  ap- 
proves the  transaction,  it  then  agrees  either  to 
guarantee  or  to  purchase  the  remaining  60  percent 
without  recourse  to  the  exporter. 

On  Dec.  31,  1956,  the  cumulative  total  of  credit 
authorizations  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  was 
$8,362  million;  total  loans  outstanding  amounted  to 
$2,636  million;  and  total  earned  surplus  amounted 
to  $435  million  reserved  for  future  contingencies. 

Other  functions  are  also  carried  on  by  the  Bank 
independent  of  operations  under  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended.  Loans  outstanding 
in  this  category  at  Dec.  31,  1956,  which  are  ad- 
ministered for  the  Director  of  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954  and  previous  legislation,  totaled  $1,995 
million.  The  maximum  liability  on  guaranties  ad- 
ministered under  that  Act  as  of  Dec.  31,  1956 
totaled  $96  million.  Outstanding  loans  made  pur- 
suant to  Section  302  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended,  totaled  $38  million  at  Dec.  31, 
1956. 

The  Bank  publishes  a  semiannual  report  to  Con- 
gress. The  report  describes  the  Banks  operations 
and  lists  the  credits  extended  during  each  6-month 
period.  These  reports  may  be  obtained  from  the 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.C.,  at  50  cents  each.  —SIDNEY  SHERWOOD 
FAEROES.  Some  21  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
north  of  Scotland,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Danish  Commonwealth.  The  community  is  self- 
governing.  Chief  among  the  islands  are  Bordo, 
Kalso,  Ostero,  Stromo,  Sudero,  Vaago,  and  Vi- 
dero.  Total  area:  540  square  miles.  Population 
(1954  est.)  33,000.  Capital:  Thorshavn  (on 
Stromo),  3,611  inhabitants.  Chief  industries:  fish- 
ing and  agriculture.  Exports  of  fresh,  frozen,  and 
salted  fish  and  dried  cod  were  valued  at  85,065,000 
kroner  in  1954,  and  imports  at  68,977,000  kroner. 
All  laws  affecting  the  islands  must  be  passed  by  the 
Lagting  (parliament),  made  up  of  25  members,  be- 
fore they  can  be  signed  by  the  king.  Two  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Faeroes  sit  in  the  Danish  par- 
liament. 

FALK  FOUNDATION,  The  Maurice  and  Laura.  The  Foun- 
dation devotes  its  resources  principally  to  financing 


research  studies  of  economic  problems  and  to  financ- 
ing programs  and  projects  to  further  the  efforts  of 
American  colleges  and  universities  to  prepare  their 
students  for  avocational  participation  in  politics  as 
a  responsibility  of  American  citizenship. 

Grants  in  1956  (through  October  10)  totaled 
$306,612.  These  grants  included  appropriations  to 
the  following  organizations,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties in  support  of  projects  and  programs  to  promote 
college  training  for  citizen  participation  in  politics: 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  $17,500;  College  of 
Wooster,  $27,375;  Mt.  Holyoke  College  and  Am- 
herst  College,  $25,025;  Citizenship  Clearing  House, 
$63,712;  and  Pittsburgh  Television  Station  WQED, 
$30,000.  An  allotment  of  $25,000  was  made  to  the 
American  Law  Institute  in  support  of  further  work 
on  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code.  A  grant  of  $120,- 
000  was  made  to  the  Children's  Hospital  of  Pitts- 
burgh to  establish  a  department  for  the  psychiatric 
training  of  pediatricians. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  Leon  Falk, 
Jr.;  Executive  Director,  J.  Steele  Gow.  Offices: 
Farmers  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 
FALKLAND  ISLANDS.  A  South  Atlantic  crown  colony 
of  Britain  480  miles  northeast  of  Cape  Horn,  South 
America.  Area:  4,618  square  miles.  Population 
(1954  est.):  2,212.  Capital:  Stanley,  on  East  Falk- 
land, 1,135  inhabitants  (1953  est).  Sheep  fanning 
is  the  chief  occupation  and  wool  the  chief  product. 
In  1953-54  there  were  599,905  sheep.  Trade  ( 1954- 
55):  Imports  £,484,545;  exports  £518,861.  Fi- 
nance (1954-55):  Revenue  £242,132,  expenditure 
£271,500.  A  governor  heads  the  administration 
and  is  assisted  by  an  executive  and  a  legislative 
council.  In  1949  the  legislative  council  was  ex- 
panded to  include  4  seats  for  representatives  elected 
by  popular  vote.  Governor:  Oswald  Raynor  Arthur 
(app.  Aug.  21, 1953). 

Dependencies.  One  group  of  dependencies  includes 
South  Georgia  (800  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Falk- 
lands;  area,  1,600  square  miles),  South  Orkney 
(700  miles  southeast  of  Port  Stanley;  area,  240 
square  miles),  and  South  Sandwich  Islands  (300 
miles  southeast  of  South  Georgia;  area  130  square 
miles;  chief  settlement:  Grytviken,  with  a  popula- 
tion (1954  est.)  of  1,323.  The  other  group  is 
composed  of  the  South  Shetland  Islands  ( 500  miles 
south  of  the  Falklands;  area,  1,800  square  miles), 
and  Graham  Land.  Whaling  is  the  chief  industry. 
Trade  (1954-55):  imports  in  the  Dependencies 
were  valued  at  £2,688,367;  exports  at  £5,751,698. 
FARM  CREDIT  SYSTEM.  Farmers  and  their  marketing, 
purchasing,  and  service  cooperatives  borrowed  $2,- 
800  million  in  1956  from  the  credit  institutions  of 
the  cooperative  Farm  Credit  System.  This  was  about 
8  percent  more  than  they  borrowed  in  1955.  This 
nationwide  system,  supervised  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  includes  about  1,000  national  farm 
loan  associations,  497  production  credit  associations, 
12  Federal  land  banks,  12  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks,  and  13  banks  for  cooperatives. 

Under  terms  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1956, 
the  12  production  credit  corporations  were  merged 
into  the  intermediate  credit  banks  on  Jan.  1,  1957. 
On  that  date  the  production  credit  associations  made 
their  initial  purchases  of  stock  in  the  merged  institu- 
tions. The  balance  of  the  government-owned  stock 
in  these  banks  will  be  retired  as  the  production 
credit  associations  increase  their  investment  in  the 
capital  of  the  banks. 

Farmers  on  Dec.  31,  1956,  were  using  362,582 
long-term  amortized  mortgage  loans  amounting  to 
$1,700  million  obtained  through  farmer-owned  na- 
tional farm  loan  associations  and  land  banks.  This 
was  an  increase  of  2  percent  in  number  and  16  per- 
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cent  in  amount  compared  with  Dec.  31,  1955.  Dur- 
ing the  year,  farmers  obtained  59,000  of  these  loans 
for  $522  million  which  was  2.5  percent  less  loans 
and  7  percent  more  money  than  they  obtained  in 
the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1955.  The  national  farm 
loan  associations  and  land  banks  account  for  about 
17  percent  of  the  total  farm  mortgage  debt  of  the 
United  States. 

Farmers'  increased  use  of  the  cooperative  Land 
Bank  System  has  resulted  from  several  factors.  The 
modernization  of  the  appraisal  standards,  completed 
in  1954,  makes  it  possible  for  farmers  to  more  ade- 
quately meet  their  credit  needs  with  these  loans. 
The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1955  made  it  possible  for 
the  system  to  broaden  its  service  by  raising  the 
maximum  size  of  loan  to  $200,000,  providing  for 
greater  service  to  part-time  farmers,  and  widening 
the  purposes  for  which  loans  could  be  used. 

On  Dec.  31,  1956  about  200,000  farmers  were 
using  $707  million  they  had  borrowed  from  produc- 
tion credit  associations.  This  was  about  8,000  more 
farmers  and  $53  million  more  money  than  a  year 
earlier.  These  outstanding  loans  averaged  $3,538 
which  was  about  $130  more  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  During  the  year,  about  276,000  farmers  ob- 
tained $1,500  million  in  farm  operating  credit  from 
these  farmer-operated  and  largely  farmer-owned 
associations.  This  increased  need  of  operating  credit 
is  due  to  the  high  cost  of  farm  operation  as  well  as 
the  larger  size  of  farms  necessary  to  make  more 
efficient  use  of  modern  farm  machinery. 

A  total  of  2,277  farmers'  cooperatives  on  Dec. 
31,  1956,  were  using  $457  million  they  had  bor- 
rowed from  the  banks  for  cooperatives.  During  the 
year,  farmers*  cooperatives  obtained  1,801  new 
loans  compared  with  1,460  the  previous  year.  They 
borrowed  $609  million  from  the  banks-$81  million 
more  than  in  the  previous  year.  High  operating 
costs  and  new  developments,  such  as  bulk  milk: 
storage  and  hauling,  account  for  part  of  the  in- 
creased volume. 

Farmers  and  their  cooperatives  again  this  year 
increased  their  investment  in  the  capital  stock  of 
die  system.  Their  investment  totaled  $226  million 
on  Dec.  31,  1956,  which  was  about  9  percent  more 
than  they  had  invested  a  year  earlier.  Of  this  total, 
farmer-members  through  their  national  farm  loan 
associations  had  invested  $102  million  in  the  land 
bank  system  compared  with  $89  million  the  previ- 
ous year. 

Farmer  investment  in  the  production  credit  as- 
sociations amounted  to  $103  million  compared  with 
$98  million  a  year  earlier.  Approximately  2,600 
farmer  cooperatives  owned  $21  million  in  capital 
stock  of  the  13  banks  for  cooperatives,  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago.  The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1955 
makes  it  possible  for  these  banks  to  eventually  be- 
come completely  owned  by  the  farmers'  coopera- 
tives using  their  services. 

Because  the  system  operates  cooperatively,  farm- 
ers and  farmer  cooperatives  using  its  services  share 
in  the  savings.  In  the  year  ended  June  30, 1956,  they 
received  $7.8  million.  Of  this  amount,  $4.4  million 
was  dividends  paid  by  national  farm  loan  associa- 
tions, $1.6  million  dividends  and  patronage  refunds 
of  production  credit  associations,  and  $1.8  million 
dividends  and  patronage  refunds  of  the  banks  for 
cooperatives. 

Funds  to  make  loans  are  obtained  largely  from 
the  investment  market.  On  Dec.  31,  1956,  the  Co- 
operative Farm  Credit  System  was  using  $2,300 
million  of  funds  obtained  through  the  sale  of  bonds 
and  debentures.  Of  this  total  $1,400  million  was 
consolidated  Federal  land  bank  bonds;  $705  million 
consolidated  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  de- 
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bentures;  and  $149  million  cooperative  bank  deben- 
tures. The  intermediate  credit  banks  are  the  chief 
source  of  loan  funds  for  production  credit  associa- 
tions. These  securities  are  not  guaranteed  by  the 
U.S.  "government  in  any  way. 

Again  this  year,  the  cost  of  loan  funds  in  the  in- 
vestment market  increased.  As  new  issues  of  bonds 
and  debentures  were  sold  at  higher  rates,  most  of 
the  credit  institutions,  even  after  cutting  operating 
expenses  to  the  limit  of  sound  business  practice, 
were  forced  to  increase  the  interest  rates  charged 
farmers.  Despite  these  increased  costs,  however, 
the  credit  cooperatives  made  further  progress  in 
building  up  their  earned  net  worth  which  totaled 
$596  million  on  June  30,  1956,  an  increase  of  $15 
million  from  a  year  earlier. 

Farmer-members  continued  to  show  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  operations  of  their  credit  cooperatives. 
About  300,000  people  who  were  present  at  the  an- 
nual meetings  during  the  year  received  reports  on 
the  operations  of  their  credit  cooperatives  and 
elected  directors.  Some  8,000  farmers  served  on  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  1,500  local  credit  coopera- 
tives—national farm  loan  associations  and  produc- 
tion credit  associations— where  they  were  engaged 
in  actively  determining  the  policies  of  their  associa- 
tions. Several  thousand  other  farmers  served  on 
membership  and  advisory  committees. 
FARMER  COOPERATIVE  SERVICE.  As  provided  for  by 
the  Cooperative  Marketing  Act  of  1926,  the  Farmer 
Cooperative  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  does  research,  advisory,  and  educa- 
tional work  to  help  farmers  improve  the  efficiency 
of  tiieir  cooperatives.  Thus,  its  primary  object  is  to 
help  farmers  help  themselves  on  problems  in  mar- 
keting their  proctucts  and  purchasing  their  produc- 
tion supplies,  and  in  providing  themselves  with 
other  business  services  such  as  cotton  ginning  and 
livestock  trucking.  At  the  present  time,  more  than 
3  million  American  farmers  use  cooperatives  for 
marketing,  purchasing,  and  related  services. 

In  its  research  work  the  Service  makes  studies  to 
help  cooperatives  on  problems  of  management,  or- 
ganization, policies,  financing,  merchandising,  costs, 
efficiency,  and  membership.  During  the  past  year 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  helping  cooperatives 
strengthen  management,  reduce  costs,  and  increase 
sales  returns.  The  Service  performs  its  service  or 
advisory  function  by  helping  cooperatives  meet 
their  immediate  problems.  Its  findings  help  other 
cooperatives  solve  similar  problems. 

One  of  the  accomplishments  during  1956  was  the 
complete  revision  of  a  basic  reference  work  on  co- 

ratives,  its  Bulletin  1,  Fanner  Cooperatives  in 
United   States,   which   portrays   the  history, 
progress,  and  operations  of  farmer  cooperatives  in 
this  country. 

The  Service  makes  its  research  publications  and 
educational  information  generally  available  to  the 
public  upon  request.  It  also  issues  a  monthly  maga- 
zine, News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives,  to  report  re- 
search findings  and  provide  other  current  informa- 
tion on  the  work  of  fanner  cooperatives.  The  Service 
carries  on  its  program  in  cooperation  with  other 
agencies  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  with 
other  Federal  departments.  It  also  works  closely 
with  the  banks  for  cooperatives  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  the  land-grant  colleges,  the  exten- 
sion services,  State  departments  of  agriculture,  and 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture. 

—JOSEPH  G.  KNAPP 

FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION.  This  agency  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  served  about 
226,000  eligible  farm  operators  during  1956  through 
credit  or  technical  aid  in  better  farming.  The  agency 
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made  new  loans  to  69,000  farmers  and  subsequent 
loans  during  the  year  to  68,000  who  had  already  re- 
ceived loans  but  needed  further  help  to  complete 
farming  adjustments.  The  remaining  89,000  did  not 
need  further  credit  in  1956  but  were  still  using  loan 
funds  obtained  earlier. 

Some  83,600  families  borrowed  $164,960,000  in 
1956  to  pay  costs  of  buying  necessary  livestock, 
equipment,  and  to  pay  other  operating  expenses; 
4,550  new  loans  and  680  subsequent  loans,  amount- 
ing to  $62,600,000  in  all,  were  made  to  buy  and 
improve  farms.  This  amount  included  $35,400,000 
that  was  advanced  by  private  lenders  under  the  in- 
sured loan  program.  Some  2,200  individual  farmers 
and  31  farmers'  associations  borrowed  $11,750,000 
to  finance  soil  conservation  practices  and  develop 
irrigation  systems  and  farmstead  water  supplies. 
Most  of  these  funds,  or  $8,710,000,  came  from  pri- 
vate lenders  on  the  insured  repayment  basis. 

Loans  for  building  or  repairing  farmhouses  and 
other  essential  buildings  were  made  available  in 
May  and  through  the  rest  of  the  year.  Loans  num- 
bered 1,700  and  amounted  to  $11,640,000.  The 
agency  loaned  $73,670,000  in  its  emergency  loan 
program  to  43,300  farmers  who  needed  credit  be- 
cause of  drought  or  other  disasters.  Some  1,680 
producers  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  goats  received  $12,- 
860,000  in  special  livestock  loans  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  normal  operations. 

The  agency's  loans  and  technical  farming  as- 
sistance were  made  only  to  farmers  with  resources 
but  whose  credit  needs  could  not  be  met  by  local 
banks  or  other  credit  sources.  As  necessary,  bor- 
rowers received  aid  from  the  agency's  county  per- 
sonnel in  preparing  farm  plans,  in  keeping  farm  rec- 
ords, and  in  obtaining  technical  advice  on  farm 
problems.  About  1,500  county  offices  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  usually  located  in  county  seat 
towns,  served  the  borrowers. 

FASHIONS,  Highlights.  The  theater  contributed  the 
major  fashion  influence  and  flurry  in  1956.  Early  in 
the  year,  Britain's  Cecil  Beaton  unveiled  his  beau- 
tiful, show-stopping,  historic  costumes  for  the  big 
Broadway  hit,  My  Fair  Lady  (Shaw's  Pygmalion 
set  to  catchy  music) .  Designers  en  masse  came  away 
bewitched  but  not  bewildered,  returned  to  their  own 
drawing  boards,  and  the  nostalgic  ladylike  look  of 
1912  was  reborn. 

Silhouette.  In  essence,  its  offstage  characteristics 
consisted  of:  giant  velvet  picture  hats  dripping 
ostrich  feathers,  or  else  sprays  of  mock  egrets  shoot- 
ing skyward  from  headclamps;  sleeves  curved  away 
from  the  body  top  like  a  pair  of  parentheses;  loosisn 
Empire  bodice  belted  below  the  bosom;  then  a 
straight  but  not  clinging  skirt,  broken  by  a  tunic 
tier  at  knee  level.  Over  this,  a  wrappy  cape  rounded 
like  a  cocoon. 

The  curvy  sleeves  and  curvy  capes  were  syn- 
thesized in  Dior's  "Magnet"  silhouette  in  his  Paris 
collection  for  fall.  He  -added  a  third  and  smaller 
horseshoe  magnet  at  the  top,  with  bulbous  little 
Cossack  hats,  and  repeated  the  horseshoe  in  the 
skirts  of  dresses,  which  were  rounded  over  the  hip, 
then  tapered  toward  the  hem. 

In  an  effort  to  recoup  some  of  the  acclaim  Broad- 
way had  filched  from  him,  Dior  made  a  splurge  by 
showing  dressy  tweed  suits  whose  skirts  ended  an 
inch  or  so  above  the  ankle.  He  only  showed  six,  but 
they  set  off  a  tempest-in-a-teapot  hemline  contro- 
versy. Actually,  they  were  intended  for  after-dark 
appearances,  where  this  new  length  had  already 
taken  hold  in  the  United  States,  ever  sinceJPauline 
Trigere  had  introduced  it  as  her  "matinee"  length 
the  previous  Spring.  It  now  became  generally 
Jcnown  as  the  "demi-longeur"  for  evening. 


Three  different  waistlines  were  in  style:  high  (al- 
ready described),  bloused,  and  no  waistline,  the 
last  a  continuation  of  the  sack  dress. 

The  tunic  had  a  very  limited  vogue,  but  the  slim 
sheath,  now  slightly  eased  away  from  the  body,  con- 
tinued to  be  the  leading  silhouette  and  usually  had 
flying  panels  in  front  or  in  back. 

For  evening,  the  floor  length  gown  finally  made 
a  comeback.  Its  neckline  was  demurely  high  in 
front,  but  plunged,  often  to  the  waist,  in  back. 
Shoulders  were  strapped  or  covered  up.  Elaborate 
beading  and  embroidery  returned,  as  did  chiffon. 

Suits.  The  two-piece  suit  began  to  vie  again  with 
the  dress-and-jacket  ensemble.  The  typical  suit  had 
softening  collars,  slightly  V-shaped  necklines,  rolled 
three-quarter  (or  shorter)  sleeves,  a  short  jacket 
only  semifitted  at  the  waistline,  and  a  straight  skirt 
provided  with  kick  pleats  in  back. 

Coats.  The  cape  enjoyed  a  brief  flurry  of  fashion 
in  the  fall.  But  cloth  coats  were  still  the  chief  fare, 
were  eased  in  back,  and  provided  with  deep  arm- 
holes  so  that  they  often  resembled  capes  when  seen 
from  behind.  Fronts  continued  comparatively 
straight  and  always  with  buttoned  closures;  there 
were  no  clutch  or  wrap  coats  except  for  evening 
wear.  Flat  or  short-haired  fur  on  their  collars,  cuffs, 
or  interiors  became  the  rule.  Coats,  too,  had  rolled 
sleeves,  not  push-ups,  and  usually  turn-back  cuffs 
that  permitted  sleeves  to  end  somewhere  between 
elbow  and  wrist. 

Furs.  Two  groups  made  news.  One  was  the  grow- 
ing family  of  fake  furs,  made  of  piled  fabrics  knit 
or  woven  of  synthetic  fibers.  Some  even  mimicked 
the  stripes  of  mink,  but  the  most  numerous  were  in 
pale  solid  or  sealskin  colors,  often  indistinguishable 
from  the  genuine  article. 

The  other  fur  news  consisted  of  real  furs  in  small 
doses:  as  hats,  muffs,  handbags,  glovecuffs,  stoles, 
separate  ascots  and  collars  that  filled  in  suit  and  coat 
necklines,  and  actual  fur  trims  on  cloth  garments 
—even  fur-trimmed  furs.  Mink  continued  the  odds- 
on  favorite  in  this  category,  as  in  full  length  fur 
coats,  followed  by  fox,  usually  in  black,  and  by 
raccoon. 

Sportswear.  Separates  ceased  to  be  seen,  and  were 
replaced  by  sweaters  and  skirts  dyed  to  match.  The 
one-piece  look  took  over,  and  matching  separates 
that  could  be  separated  looked  better  when  worn 
together  to  form  a  dress.  Shorts  of  every  conceiv- 
able length  were  worn.  Tapered  pants  of  calf  or 
ankle  length  far  outnumbered  regulation  slacks. 
Bathing  suits,  still  predominantly  one-piece,  had 
necklines  that  plunged  in  back  but  never  in  front, 
similar  to  those  on  evening  gowns.  Figure-clinging 
knitted  materials,  including  lastex,  set  the  pace,  and 
even  cotton  suits  were  shirred  with  elastic  to  make 
them  cling  closely  to  the  body.  Beach  accessories 
became  a  big  business;  suits  were  ensembled  with 
beach  hats,  jackets,  ponchos,  skirts,  and  bags. 

Hats,  Hair.  The  straw  hat  with  the  flower-laden 
brim,  which  began  to  bloom  in  the  spring,  suddenly 
made  hatlessness  passe.  (See  Awards,  below.)  By- 
fall,  the  fur  hat  had  become  a  proverbial  "Ford. ' 
Toques  and  turbanized  berets  became  popularized 
adaptations  of  the  more  bulbous  Paris  hats,  as  did 
fezzes  and  large  pillboxes,  often  inverted  ones. 
These  hats  were  worn  level,  on  the  brow,  except  by 
lasses  with  glasses  who  had  to  compromise  with 
fashion  by  tilting  them  slightly  back  of  the  hairline. 

The  hair  was  allowed  to  grow  a  bit  longer  at  the 
nape,  and  was  fashionably  worn  puffed  out  at  the 
sides  in  a  look  called  "bouffant."  Both  the  gamin 
Italian  cut  and  streaked  hair  disappeared. 

Fabrics.  For  the  fifth  straight  year,  improved  fibers 
and  fabrics  continued  to  steal  the  scene  from  sil- 
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houettes.  The  mkacle  synthetics  led  the  field  in 
fake  furs,  and  in  make-believe  leather;  in  blends— 
especially  dacron  with  cotton— that  made  permanent 
pleats  in  summer  dresses  remain  crisp  and  sharp 
through  countless  wearings  and  washings.  Cotton 
itself  moved  over  into  the  wash-and-wear  category, 
needing  little  or  no  ironing  in  many  instances.  Knits 
played  an  important  role,  especially  in  cotton  where 
printing  and  improved  styling  lent  chic  to  inexpen- 
sive pullovers  and  pullover  dresses. 

Tweed  and  jersey  were  leading  fabrics  for  suits 
—the  tweeds  soft  and  smooth  and  with  an  urbane 
and  citified  face  and  muted  colorings.  Short  clipped 
fleece  was  the  chief  fabric  for  cloth  coats.  Crepe 
was  seen  again  in  day  and  after-dark  dresses— the 
"little  black  dress*'  made  famous  by  Nettie  Rosen- 
stein  enjoying  a  full-scale  revival  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  Anything  that  was  not  black  was,  for 
the  second  successive  year,  apt  to  be  in  the  beige-to- 
brown  family,  except  for  coats,  which  ran  pre- 
dominantly to  red.  Summer  prints  were  small  and 
clear  again,  with  plaid  a  favorite  in  cotton. 

Accessories,  Shoes.  The  prevalence  of  shorter-than- 
wrist-length-sleeves,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  not 
only  militated  against  glovelessness,  but  made  elbow 
length  puH-on  gloves  fashionable  again.  The  wrist- 
length  shortie  almost  disappeared  from  the  scene. 

Handbags  became  flatter  and  softer,  not  only  to 
conform  to  the  new  ladylike  look  but  to  make  them 
more  practical,  since  they  had  to  dangle  from  a 
gloved  forearm,  whether  a  woman  wore  a  cape  or 
not. 

The  backless  mule  and  the  open  toe  pump  were 
replaced  by  transparent  plastic  and  closed  shoes, 
respectively. 

Menswear.  Both  the  Ivy  League  and  Italian  looks 
gave  way  to  the  London  look,  characterized  by  nar- 
rower shoulders,  a  long,  lean  body  line,  and  slightly 
tapered  trousers.  Indian  madras  plaids,  with  their 
mingled,  somber  colors,  took  over  on  the  spectator 
sports  and  leisure  scenes.  Men  took  to  wearing  hats 
again,  younger  men  preferring  hats  with  flat  tops. 

Awards.  Norman  Norell,  two-time  recipient  of  the 
American  Fashion  Critics'  Award,  received  the 
newly  created  "Hall  of  Fame"  citation.  Milliner 
Sally  Victor  received  her  first  "Winnie"  for  the  flow- 
erea  hat  which  turned  the  tide  for  hat  wearing; 
young  Cuban-born  dress  designer  Luis  Estevez  re- 
ceived his  first  "Winnie,"  and  California  designer 
James  Galanos  received  a  return  award. 

— BERTA  MOHR 

FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION  (FBI).  A  fact- 
gathering  and  fact-reporting  agency,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  is  the  investigative  arm  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Justice.  Estab- 
lished in  1908  by  Attorney  General  Charles  J.  Bona- 
parte, the  organization  originally  was  known  as  the 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  Through  Congressional  en- 
actment of  July  1,  1935,  it  became,  officially,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  present  Di- 
rector received  his  appointment  in  1924  from  the 
late  Harlan  Fiske  Stone,  then  Attorney  General  and 
later  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  Headquar- 
ters of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  located 
in  Washington,  D.C.  The  FBI  maintains  52  field 
offices  located  in  major  cities  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.  FBI 
training  facilities  are  located  in  Washington  and  on 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps  Base  at  Quantico, 
Virginia. 

Belief  that  the  FBI  has  jurisdiction  over  all  Fed- 
eral laws  is  a  common  misapprehension.  The  FBI 
does  not,  as  many  persons  suppose,  have  responsi- 
bility for  investigating  violations  of  narcotics  laws 
or  statutes  relating  to  tax  matters.  It  is  not  respon- 
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sible  for  the  safety  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  does, 
however,  have  investigative  jurisdiction  in  more 
than  140  Federal  matters. 

While  the  primary  areas  of  the  agency  s  activity 
are  investigative,  including  the  fields  of  domestic 
intelligence  and  general  crime,  the  FBI  performs 
cooperative  functions  designed  to  be  of  assistance 
to  local,  county  and  State  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  to  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Presidential  Directives  issued  in  1939,  1943, 
1950,  and  1953  charged  the  FBI  with  responsibility 
for  correlating  information  pertaining  to  the  internal 
security  of  the  United  States  and  for  disseminating 
such  data  to  interested  agencies  in  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  On  the  basis  of 
these  Directives  and  various  Congressional  enact- 
ments, the  FBI  has  investigative  jurisdiction  in  such 
matters  as  domestic  espionage,  sabotage,  and  sub- 
versive activities.  A  summary  of  its  objectives  in  the 
field  of  domestic  intelligence  must  include:  identifi- 
cation of  subversive  elements;  obtaining  legal  evi- 
dence of  violations  of  Federal  laws;  compilation  of 
intelligence  information  concerning  the  activities 
and  objectives  of  subversives;  and,  as  ^  mentioned 
previously,  the  dissemination  of  security  information 
to  proper  Federal  agencies. 

Primary  responsibility  for  combating  foreign  in- 
telligence agents  and  other  internal  enemies  within 
the  United  States  rests  with  the  FBI.  The  Commu- 
nist Party,  U.S.A.,  as  the  major  subversive  organiza- 
tion within  the  United  States,  continued  to  receive 
investigative  attention.  During  the  fiscal  year  1956, 
FBI  investigations  in  this  connection  resulted  in  the 
arrest  of  11  Communist  Party  leaders  who  were 
charged  with  violating  the  Smith  Act.  Trials  of 
Communist  Party  leaders  in  the  course  of  the  same 
period  resulted  in  14  verdicts  of  guilty.  As  of  Sept. 
1, 1956,  a  total  of  145  Communist  Party  leaders  had 
been  indicted  on  Smith  Act  charges,  108  had  been 
convicted  in  Federal  courts,  and  others  were  await- 
ing trial. 

Many  of  the  FBI's  security  operations  are  pre- 
ventive in  nature.  As  a  result  of  information  made 
available  to  other  Federal  agencies,  many  persons 
have  been  denied  access  to  classified  information, 
applications  for  alien  reentry  permits  have  been  de- 
clined, deportation  proceedings  have  been  insti- 
tuted, unregistered  representatives  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments have  been  directed  to  complv  with  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act,  and  other  protec- 
tive measures  have  been  effected.  The  huge  scope  of 
the  task  devolving  upon  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation in  the  field  of  security  operations  is  mani- 
fest in  the  fact  that  76,704  security-type  matters 
were  received  for  investigation  in  the  course  of  the 
1956  fiscal  year. 

In  addition  to  its  investigative  responsibilities  in 
the  field  of  domestic  intelligence,  the  FBI  also  is 
charged  with  checking  against  its  files  the  names 
and  the  fingerprints  of  applicants,  appointees  and 
employees  of  agencies  in  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Over  one  million  such 
name  checks  were  conducted  by  the  FBI  in  the 
course  of  the  fiscal  year  1956. 

In  the  field  of  general  investigations,  apprehen- 
sions of  fugitives  in  FBI  cases  totaled  8,755.  At  the 
request  of  local  prosecuting  officials  under  provi- 
sions of  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act,  the  FBI  conducts 
investigations  to  locate  criminals  who  flee  across 
Stale  lines  to  avoid  prosecution,  custody  or  confine- 
ment for  certain  specific  crimes.  The  Act  also  makes 
it  a  Federal  offense  to  flee  interstate  to  avoid  giving 
testimony  in  any  criminal  proceeding  involving  the 
commission  of  an  offense  punishable  by  imprison- 
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ment  in  a  penitentiary.  During  the  1956  fiscal  year, 
902  persons  wanted  by  local,  city  and  State  law  en- 
forcement agencies  were  taken  into  custody  by  the 
FBI  as  the  result  of  Federal  process  under  the  Fugi- 
tive Felon  Act,  as  against  the  previous  high  of  653 
wanted  persons  located  in  the  fiscal  year  1955. 

Convictions  in  all  FBI  cases  during  the  1956 
fiscal  year  totaled  10,957  as  compared  with  10,615 
during  the  prior  fiscal  year— an  increase  of  3.2  per- 
cent. Convictions  were  obtained  against  96.4  per- 
cent of  the  persons  brought  to  trial  during  the  1956 
fiscal  year  as  compared  with  96.0  percent  for  the 
1955  fiscal  year.  Of  the  total  convictions,  93.7  per- 
cent were  on  pleas  of  guilty  while  the  remaining  6.3 
percent  were  the  result  of  trial  before  judge  or  jury. 
The  sentences  which  resulted  from  these  convic- 
tions amounted  to  29,992  years,  6  months  and  14 
days,  compared  with  the  29,296  years,  3  months  and 
26  days  for  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Fines,  savings 
and  recoveries  exceeded  $123  million,  the  highest 
figure  ever  recorded  in  FBI  cases.  In  addition,  Re- 
negotiation Act  claims  adjusted  in  favor  of  the 
Government  totaled  $5,654,556.  Convictions  for  In- 
terstate Transportation  of  Stolen  Property  violations 
alone  totaled  856;  Theft  from  Interstate  Shipment 
convictions  rose  to  790  in  the  1956  fiscal  year;  and 
Interstate  Transportation  of  Stolen  Motor  Vehicle 
convictions  totaled  4,736  with  14,636  cars  recov- 
ered in  cases  investigated  by  the  FBI— 382  more 
than  were  recovered  in  the  preceding  year  and  an 
all-time  high. 

The  FBI  Laboratory  and  the  FBI  Identification 
Division  provide  numerous  cooperative  services 
available  without  charge  to  other  law  enforcement 
agencies.  In  the  course  of  the  1956  fiscal  year,  the 
FBI  Identification  Division,  the  United  States  cen- 
tral repository  for  fingerprints,  received  5,284,357 
fingerprint  cards  from  12,902  contributors.  This  was 
an  average  of  more  than  20,000  fingerprint  cards 
each  working  day.  Since  its  inauguration  in  1924 
when  810,000  sets  of  fingerprints  comprised  the  en- 
tire unit,  the  Identification  Division  has  grown 
until,  as  of  Sept.  1,  1956,  there  were  in  its  files 
more  than  141.6  million  fingerprint  cards  represent- 
ing more  than  72  million  persons.  Fugitives  iden- 
tified through  fingerprints  in  the  course  of  the  fiscal 
year  1956  totaled  13,833. 

The  FBI's  Identification  Division  is  a  service 
agency  utilized  by  municipal,  county,  State,  and 
other  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies.  At  the  re- 
quest of  such  agencies^  the  Identification  Division 
places  "wanted  notices  *  in  the  fingerprint  files  for 
criminals  who  are  being  sought  by  the  individual 
agency.  Information  subsequently  received  con- 
cerning these  wanted  fugitives  is  transmitted  imme- 
diately to  the  interested  law  enforcement  agencies. 
There  were,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1956, 
86,276  wanted  notices  in  effect.  The  Identification 
Division  also  provides  the  fingerprint  records  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  the  subjects  of  inquiries  by  au- 
thorized agencies.  Of  the  total  fingerprints  on  file 
as  of  Sept.  1, 1956,  29,359,707  were  criminal  finger- 
prints. The  remainder,  located  in  the  FBI's  civil 
fingerprint  files,  consisted  of  the  finger  impressions 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  Government  em- 
ployees, aliens,  persons  employed  on  classified 
projects  in  which  the  Government  has  an  interest, 
and  citizens  who  have  volunteered  their  fingerprints 
to  insure  against  loss  of  identity. 

During  the  1956  fiscal  year,  the  number  of  re- 
quests for  FBI  Laboratory  examinations  totaled  31,- 
316,  an  increase  of  more  than  13  percent  over  the 
prior  fiscal  year.  Specimens  totaling  124,066  items 
were  submitted  as  compared  with  118,398  for  the 
1955  fiscal  year,  an  increase  of  4.8  percent.  An  even 
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greater  increase  was  noted  in  the  examinations 
which  totaled  142,627,  an  increase  of  approximately 
6.4  percent  over  the  133,724  examinations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1955.  Law  enforcement  agencies  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  utilized  the  services  of  the 
FBI  Laboratory's  scientists  during  the  year  at  no 
cost  to  themselves.  The  FBI  Laboratory's  services 
were  used  by  local  law  enforcement  agencies  from 
all  48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii, Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  as 
well  as  two  foreign  nations. 

In  line  with  the  policy  of  cooperation,  FBI  Lab- 
oratory technicians  and  fingerprint  experts  of  the 
Identification  Division  are  made  available,  without 
cost  to  the  requesting  agency,  to  testify  in  local  and 
State  courts  concerning  their  examinations  of  evi- 
dence in  criminal  cases. 

As  a  cooperative  service,  the  FBI,  upon  request, 
lends  its  assistance  in  the  training  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  both  through  the  FBI  National  Acad- 
emy in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  by  cooperating  in 
police  training  schools  which  are  held  throughout 
the  United  States.  Since  its  founding  in  July,  1935, 
a  total  of  3,163  men  representing  police  agencies  in 
every  State  in  the  United  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  several  foreign 
nations  have  become  graduates  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy's  twelve-week  course  of  training.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1956,  FBI  instructors  participated  in 
a  total  of  3,492  police  training  schools.  Such  services 
are  without  cost  to  the  participants. 

At  the  request  of  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  and  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress, the  FBI  serves  as  a  central  clearinghouse  for 
police  statistics  on  a  nationwide  basis.  As  a  result 
of  the  uniform  crime  reporting  program,  monthly 
and  annual  crime  reports  relative  to  the  number  of 
offenses  committed,  cases  cleared  by  arrest,  persons 
arrested,  persons  found  guilty,  and  related  crime 
data  are  forwarded  to  the  FBI  by  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  These  reports  are  summarized  and 
published  in  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  bulletins 
which  are  issued  semiannually.  The  uniform  crime 
reporting  program  serves  as  an  interchange  of  in- 
formation among  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
on  the  amount  and  rate  of  crime  in  various  cities 
and  sections  of  the  country.  A  total  of  5,809  depart- 
ments submitted  data  relative  to  this  cooperative 
program  in  1955.  These  agencies  represented  90 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

The  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin,  a  profes- 
sional journal  issued  monthly  to  law  enforcement 
agencies  throughout  the  United  States,  is  still  an- 
other cooperative  service  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  —JOHN  EDGAB.  HOOVER 

FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION  (FCC). 
There  were  200,000  more  radio  authorizations  in 
1956  than  in  1955  for  a  total  of  1.6  million.  Radio  is 
now  being  used  to  assist  in  water  transportation 
(57,000  stations),  air  transportation  (49,000  sta- 
tions), land  transportation  (30,583  stations),  indus- 
try (32,434  stations),  amateur  operations  (154,311 
stations),  and  common-carrier  services  (2,368  sta- 
tions ) .  Some  of  these  stations  have  hundreds  of  mo- 
bile or  portable  units.  In  the  broadcast  service  there 
are  more  than  7,000  stations  including  3,000  auxil- 
iaries. More  than  1.1  million  radio  transmitter  per- 
mits of  different  grades  have  been  issued  in  addition 
to  almost  147,000  amateur  operator  permits  of  vari- 
ous kinds. 

There  are  164  million  receiving  sets  (more  than 
60  percent  of  the  world's  total)  in  American  homes. 
Nearly  39  million  of  these  sets  (nearly  80  percent 
of  the  world's  figure)  receive  television.  Four  out 
of  5  city  homes  and  half  of  the  farm  homes  have 
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television.  More  than  90  percent  of  the  population 
is  within  range  of  at  least  one  television  station. 

Frequency  Allocation.  The  master  list  of  FCC  fre- 
quency assignments  for  most  of  the  radio  services 
now  includes  about  157,000  listings.  The  Commis- 
sion took  part  in  11  international  conferences  con- 
cerned with  the  orderly  use  of  frequency  bands  and 
with  finding  frequencies  for  new  and  expanding 
services. 

National  Defense.  The  Commission  is  administer- 
ing the  CONELRAD  (Control  of  Electromagnetic 
Radiation)  program  which  is  intended  to  permit 
limited  radio  operation  in  an  emergency  and  at  the 
same  time  make  it  difficult  for  enemy  bomber  navi- 
gators to  fix  a  course  on  United  States  radio  stations. 

Common  Carriers.  Te/epfcone.  Over  3  million  tele- 
phones were  added  in  1955  to  bring  the  total  to 
over  56  million  by  mid-1956.  Industry  investment 
is  $17500  million;  1955  revenues  were  $6,000 
million.  The  Bell  System  does  about  five-sixths  of 
this  business.  The  entire  industry  handles  a  daily 
average  of  205  million  local  calls  and  7.1  million 
toll  calls.  The  Bell  System  operates  8.8  million  miles 
of  telephone  toll  circuits  over  microwave  and  sup- 
plies 73,000  miles  of  broad-band  channels,  mostly 
by  radio,  to  provide  network  service  to  about  400 
TV  stations.  Over  600  mobile  radiotelephone  sys- 
tems are  in  operation.  Eighty-seven  percent  of  in- 
dependent telephones  are  dial  operated.  Sixty-five 
communities  can  dial  long-distance  to  16  million 
telephones  in  17  large  metropolitan  areas. 

On  Oct.  31,  1955,  the  two  largest  independent 
telephone  companies  merged  to  form  the  General 
Telephone  System  with  2.5  million  telephones  in  30 
States  as  weU  as  domestic  and  foreign  manufactur- 
ing and  other  interests.  The  Commission  ordered  an 
investigation  into  the  lawfulness  of  tariffs  applicable 
to  leased  and  private  line  services  (except  broad- 
cast), including  those  of  Western  Union.  On  Jan. 
20,  1956  it  approved  a  revision  of  procedures  used 
by  telephone  companies  for  allocating  expenses  and 
investments  between  interstate  and  intrastate  oper- 
ations. This  should  reduce  annual  intrastate  rev- 
enues by  $35  million  to  $40  million. 

Telegraph.  Western  Union  reported  land  line  rev- 
enue of  $229  million  for  1955,  mostly  from  private 
service.  Its  gross  investment  was  $311  million.  Do- 
mestic telegraph  volume  increased  to  over  153  mil- 
lion messages.  On  July  27,  1956,  Western  Union 
revised  rates  to  produce  $9,657,000  more  annually. 
This  would  offset  increased  wage  agreements.  Au- 
tomation figures  in  Western  Union's  modernization 
program.  Nearly  26,000  "deskfax"  connect  custom- 
ers with  its  central  office.  "Interfax"  is  used  to  con- 
nect departments,  offices,  and  buildings  for  quick 
communication.  "Ticketfax"  transmits  railroad  tick- 
ets in  8  seconds.  Western  Union  installed  an  18,000- 
mile  electronic  network  connecting  61  cities  for  an 
industrial  firm  and  has  filed  to  extend  its  New  York- 
Philadelphia-Washington-Pittsburgh  microwave  re- 
lay system  to  Chicago. 

International  Four  cable  and  6  radio  companies 
supply  telephone  and  telegraph  service  between  this 
country  and  other  lands.  They  handled  $63  million 
revenue  and  549  million  words  in  1955.  Interna- 
tional radiotelephone  carriers  had  a  new  high  of 
1.2  million  calls.  Transoceanic  long-distance  tele- 
phone circuit  cables  were  put  in  service  to  Europe 
and  Alaska  by  the  end  of  1956.  The  Commission 
made  its  first  grant  for  an  international  radiotele- 
phone service  between  Florida  and  Cuba  using 
over-the-horizon"  ( tropospheric  scatter)  tech- 
nique. 

Safety  and  Special  Radio  Services.  Nearly  360,000 
authorizations  were  issued  and  the  number  of  trans- 
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mitters,  both  fixed  and  mobile,  has  grown  to  nearly 
1.2  million.  The  largest  increase  in  authorization, 
not  including  amateurs,  was  in  the  land  transporta- 
tion group,  in  which  there  was  an  increase  in  trans- 
mitters from  161,000  to  over  251,000.  The  industrial 
group  was  next  with  a  total  of  32,434  authorizations 
and  over  275,000  transmitters.  Marine  authoriza- 
tions came  to  59,753;  aviation  to  52,386;  public 
safety  to  21,539  with  386,000  transmitters.  Safety 
and  special  radio  services  applications  increased 
from  151,300  to  170,500. 

Broadcast  Services.  The  largest  radio  and  television 
coverage  in  history  was  available  for  the  1956  na- 
tional political  conventions.  On  May  21  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  Commission's  authority  to  limit 
the  number  of  broadcast  stations  permitted  any  one 
interest.  A  New  York  broadcast  station  was  sold  for 
$3.4  million.  In  1955  a  TV  station  in  Pittsburgh  was 
sold  for  $9.7  million. 

Television.  On  June  25,  1956,  a  long-range  and 
interim  plan  was  announced  to  promote  and  extend 
comparable  competitive  TV  facilities  throughout 
the  nation.  It  invited  comments  on  shifting  TV  op- 
eration to  UHF  while  working  to  increase  the  range 
and  coverage  of  UHF  systems.  The  maximum  power 
of  UHF  systems  was  increased  from  1,000  to  5,000 
kw  and  the  elimination  of  local  VHF  channels  was 
considered  so  that  opportunities  for  UHF  broadcast- 
ing might  be  improved.  Three  grants  were  made  for 
new  "translator  stations,"  economical  low-power 
TV  stations  which  pick  up  and  rebroadcast  on  the 
upper  14  UHF  channels  other  VHF  or  UHF  sta- 
tions as  an  aid  in  bringing  TV  service  to  small  com- 
munities. "Satellite'*  TV  stations  are  authorized  to 
duplicate  programs  of  other  stations  in  order  to 
establish  a  local  outlet.  "Booster"  operations  to 
transmit  to  areas  which  otherwise  would  get  no 
service  are  also  being  considered,  as  well  as  pro- 
posals for  subscription  TV  and  requests  that  FCC 
jurisdiction  over  community  antenna  TV  systems  be 
extended.  At  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  631 
commercial  TV  stations  held  authorizations,  472 
were  on  the  air,  and  128  applications  for  new  sta- 
tions were  pending.  Nearly  300  stations  were 
equipped  for  colorcasts.  Forty-six  TV  stations  held 
noncommercial  educational  authorizations;  31  were 
on  the  air;  11  new  station  applications  were  on 
hand.  The  total  number  of  TV  channels  reserved 
for  education  is  257. 

AM.  Authorizations  for  AM  stations  stood  at  3,125. 
Of  these  3,005  were  on  the  air;  389  applications 
awaited  action.  Discussion  of  the  "clear  channel" 
and  "daytime  skywave"  proceedings  were  held  over. 
"Daytime  skywave"  affects  AM  broadcast  stations. 
Skywave  signals  carry  much  farther  at  night  be- 
cause of  the  reflection  from  layers  of  particles  in  the 
earth's  upper  atmosphere.  In  the  transition  periods 
around  sunrise  and  sunset  there  is  much  inter- 
ference. 

FM.  FM  broadcasters  were  enabled  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional revenue  by  rendering  subsidiary  program 
service  to  subscribers  in  the  form  of  "background 
music,"  "transitcasting,"  and  "storecasting."  Of  554 
commercial  FM  stations  authorized,  529  were  in 
operation.  Noncommercial  educational  FM  stations 
increased  to  141  authorized  and  125  operating  in 
1956. 

Field  Engineering  and  Monitoring.  The  Commission 
maintains  18  monitoring  stations  which  police  the 
spectrum  for  violations  and  engage  in  national  de- 
fense projects.  This,  the  only  national  listening  net- 
work, took  nearly  18,000  bearings  during  the  year, 
located  147  cases  of  illegal  radio  operation,  and 
gave  assistance  to  117  ships  and  planes  in  distress. 
FCC  field  engineers  out  of  24  district  offices  served 
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more  than  3,600  citations,  made  nearly  10,300  in- 
spections, and  investigated  nearly  11,500  of  almost 
20,000  complaints  of  interference.  A  total  of  219,000 
commercial  and  52,600  amateur  operator  examina- 
tions were  given.  Complaints  concerning  antennas 
as  aviation  Hazards  amounted  to  13,300  and  a  hear- 
ing was  held  concerning  a  proposed  1,933-foot  TV 
tower. 

Research  and  Laboratory.  Technical  research  con- 
cerns chiefly  radio  propagation  and  engineering 
standards  for  transmitting  and  other  radiating 
equipment.  Radio  experimentation  is  encouraged 
and  new  uses  for  radio  are  promoted.  The  Commis- 
sion itself  must  keep  abreast  of  technical  develop- 
ments in  radio  and  wire  communication.  Equipment 
is  laboratory-tested  for  type  approval. 

Commission.  On  Feb.  26,  1956,  the  President  re- 
designated  George  C.  McConnaughey  as  Chairman 
of  the  F.C.C.  Approximately  $7,323,000  was  appro- 
priated for  the  Commission  ($400,000  more  than 
in  the  previous  year).  Personnel  remained  about 
1,100  and  of  this  number  about  365  were  engaged 
in  field  engineering  work.  The  Commission's  6  re- 
gional offices  were  discontinued. 
FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION  (FCIC).  The 
annual  and  cumulative  experience  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  continues  to  illustrate 
and  emphasize  the  need  that  exists  for  all-risk  crop 
insurance  of  money  farmers  must  spend  to  produce 
their  crops.  The  government's  experience  with  in- 
surance of  crop  investments  against  loss  from  causes 
beyond  the  farmer's  control,  such  as  weather,  in- 
sects, and  disease,  shows  that  each  year  crop  dis- 
asters seriously  affect  the  financial  status  of  many 
thousands  of  farm  families  and,  in  years  such  as 
1956,  the  economies  of  entire  States. 

The  Corporation's  1956  experience  again  reflects 
the  ravages  of  the  prolonged  and  spreading  drought 
that  has  already  ruined  many  farmers  in  the  south- 
west and  left  others  financially  desperate. 

Due  chiefly  to  the  spreading  drought  conditions 
that  started  7  years  ago  in  some  counties  of  the 
southwest,  and  that  in  1956  had  spread  to  the  north- 
ern border  of  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  paid  $28  million  of  indem- 
nities to  insured  farmers,  compared  to  its  premium 
income  of  $22,174,000.  This  could  be  termed  a  fa- 
vorable experience  since  although  drought  condi- 
tions reached  the  proportions  of  a  national  disaster, 
under  the  insurance  program  farmers*  premiums 
covered  $1.00  of  each  $1.26  of  indemnity  paid.  The 
severity  and  extent  of  the  drought  conditions  are 
illustrated  by  the  accompanying  "Yield  per  Acre" 
map  prepared  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Ser- 
vice. It  shows  1956  crop  yields  as  a  percent  of 
normal. 


YIELD  PER  ACRE  OF  ALL  CROPS 
At  P«rc«ntago  of  "Normal" 
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While  all-risk  crop  insurance  operations  are  still 
on  a  limited  and  experimental  basis,  some  form  of 
insurance  is  now  being  tried  in  nearly  one  third  of 
the  agricultural  counties.  ^The  accompanying 
"Counties  Insuring  Each  Crop"  chart  shows  the  ex- 
tent of  insurance  on  each  crop.  The  crops  in- 
cluded in  the  "all  others"  bar  are  citrus  fruits,  corn 
silage,  Irish  potatoes,  alfalfa,  rice,  grain  mixtures, 
sweetpotatoes,  sugar  beets,  vetch,  rye  grass,  red 
clover,  and  crimson  clover.  In  1957  the  insurance 
of  peaches  is  being  started  in  one  county. 
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Since  1950  the  all-risk  insurance  experience  has 
been  affected  to  a  major  degree  by  the  steady  ex- 
pansion of  the  drought  disaster  area.  Wheat  losses 
had  predominated  in  the  drought  disaster  picture 
until  1955.  Then  drought  spread  into  the  west  side 
of  the  commercial  corn  belt,  where  in  1956  corn 
losses  due  to  drought  and  heat  reached  catastrophic 
proportions.  These  crop  disasters  due  to  drought  are 
reflected  in  the  accompanying  map  ("Loss  Experi- 
ence—1956")  which  shows  the  1956  crop  insurance 
comities  with  those  in  which  the  indemnities  paid 
exceeded  the  premium  income  in  black  and  those 
with  more  premiums  than  indemnities  in  lie  lighter 
color. 


The  map,  "Loss  Experience— 1948-1955,"  shows 
the  cumulative  experience  for  the  1956  insurance 
counties  for  the  8-year  period.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  majority  of  the  insurance  counties  have  operated 
with  premium  payments  by  farmers  more  than 
covering  the  indemnities  paid  to  insured  farmers. 

The  all-risk  crop  insurance  experience  since  1939 
shows  drought  as  the  major  cause  of  loss,  accounting 
for  43  percent  of  the  insured  losses  paid  during 
the  1939-55  period.  The  percentage  of  the  losses 
credited  to  other  risks  include  excessive  moisture 
10  percent,  hail  9  percent,  insects  9  percent,  wind 
8  percent,  freeze  and  cold  weather  7  percent,  dis- 
ease 7  percent  and  flood  1.5  percent 
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There  were  nearly  370,000  farmers  insured  under 
FCIG  policies  in  1956  which  provided  more  than 
$300  million  of  protection  on  money  spent  to  pro- 
duce the  insured  crops.  Insurance  programs  op- 
erated in  805  counties.  Seven  States— Colorado, 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  South.  Dakota, 
and  Texas—account  for  about  $22  million  of  the 
$28  million  of  1956  indemnities,  or  78  percent  of 
the  total.  Crop  insurance  programs  were  operating 
in  about  34  percent  of  the  counties  in  these  7 
States  in  1956.  -F.  N.  MCCARTNEY 

FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION  (FDIC). 
An  independent  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, the  Corporation  was  organized  under  the 
Banking  Act  of  1933  and  operates  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  of  1950. 
The  major  functions  of  the  Corporation  are  to  pay 
off  the  insured  deposits  of  banks  closed  without 
adequate  provision  having  been  made  to  pay  the 
claims  of  their  depositors,  to  act  as  receiver  for  all 
suspended  national  banks  and  for  suspended  State 
banks  when  appointed  by  State  authorities,  and  to 
prevent  the  continuance  or  development  of  unsafe 
and  unsound  banking  practices.  The  Corporation 
may  also  make  loans  to,  purchase  assets  from,  or 
make  deposits  in,  insured  banks.  A  semiannual  as- 
sessment is  paid  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  by  all  insured  banks. 

On  June  30,  1956  total  assets  of  the  Corporation 
amounted  to  $1,822,462,212.  Over  99  percent  of 
these  assets  were  United  States  Government  obliga- 
tions. Liabilities  amounted  to  $131,643,816,  of 
which  credits  to  insured  banks  toward  future  as- 
sessments represented  more  than  98  percent.  The 
deposit  insurance  fund  amounted  to  $1,690,818,394. 

Of  the  13,719  operating  commercial  banks  and 
trust  companies  in  the  United  States  and  possessions 
on  June  30,  1956,  deposits  in  13,229  were  insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  Of 
the  528  mutual  savings  banks,  220  were  insured  by 
the  Corporation.  On  June  30,  1956,  estimated  in- 
sured deposits  constituted  $114,601  million  of  the 
total  deposits  of  $207,138  million  held  by  the  in- 
sured banks. 

In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1956  there  were  2 
new  cases  in  which  disbursements  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  were  made  to  pro- 
tect insured  depositors.  Disbursements  in  these 
cases  totaled  $4.6  million.  Over  the  entire  period  of 
Federal  insurance  of  bank  deposits,  the  FDIC  has 
disbursed  approximately  $338  million  in  the  cases 
of  429  banks  having  more  than  1.4  million  deposi- 
tors with  deposits  of  $572  million.  Fewer  than  1,600 
depositors  with  accounts  in  excess  of  the  insurance 
maximum  sustained  any  loss,  and  their  loss  was 
about  $2  million.  Chairman:  H.  E.  Cook. 
FEDERAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE.  A  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  functioning  in  accord- 
ance with  Public  Law  83,  83rd  Congress.  The  Fed- 


eral Extension  Service  office  is  composed  of  adminis- 
trative and  professional  personnel  serving  as  the 
liaison  between  departmental  research  and  action 
agencies  and  the  administrative  and  extension  sub- 
ject-matter staffs  at  the  respective  land-grant  col- 
leges. Administrative,  program  and  subject-matter 
leaders  render  professional  assistance  to  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  each 
land-grant  college  for  the  educational  work  of  the 
department  to  be  administered  by  the  Director  of 
Extension  in  each  State  as  a  part  of  the  function  of 
the  land-grant  college.  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Extension  Service:  C.  M.  Ferguson. 
FEDERAL  MARITIME  BOARD.  The  Federal  Maritime 
Board  was  established  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  by  the  President's  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  21  of  1950,  effective  May  24,  1950.  This  Board 
consists  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  of  whom 
is  designated  by  the  President  as  Chairman.  The 
Chairman  is  ex  officio  the  Administrator  of  the 
MARITIME  ADMINISTRATION  ( q.v. ) .  To  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  were  delegated  the  regulatory  func- 
tions of  the  former  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  its  functions  relating  to  the  determina- 
tion of  subsidies  paid  to  United  States  shipbuilders 
and  ship  operators  to  compensate  for  the  difference 
between  United  States  and  foreign  building  and 
operating  costs. 

In  its  regulatory  activities,  the  Board  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  in  its  subsidy 
determinations,  it  is  guided  by  the  policies  of  the 
Secretary.  Rate  schedules  of  shipping  lines  and  ter- 
minal operators  are  filed  with  the  Board  and  exam- 
ined by  it  to  make  sure  that  the  schedules  are  accu- 
rate and  nondiscriminatory.  Conference  agree- 
ments made  by  shipping  lines  must  also  be  approved 
by  the  Board.  Complaints  from  shipping  lines,  ship- 
pers, or  other  groups,  of  violations  of  maritime  laws 
are  investigated  by  the  Board,  which  may  also  in- 
vestigate rates  and  practices  on  its  own  motion. 

The  Board  also  holds  hearings  on  requests  of 
shipping  companies  to  charter  government-owned 
vessels,  to  determine  whether  such  charters  will  be 
in  the  public  interest  and  cannot  be  met  by  opera- 
tions of  privately  owned  vessels.  Up  to  Dec.  20, 
1956,  the  Board  had  authorized  the  release  of  over 
100  ships  from  the  reserve  fleets  to  carry  grain,  coal, 
government  aid  shipments,  and  other  cargoes  for 
which  privately  owned  ships  were  not  available* 

—CLARENCE  G.  MORSE 

FEDERAL  MEDIATION  AND  CONCILIATION  SERVICED 
The  Service,  created  by  the  Labor  Management  Re- 
lations Act,  1947,  is  an  independent  governmental 
agency  charged  with  promoting  industrial  peace 
and  stability.  In  order  to  carry  out  its  objective,  the 
Service  encourages  and  assists  the  representatives 
of  employers  and  employees,  in  industries  affecting 
commerce  other  than  air  and  rail  transportation,  to 
resolve  their  differences  through  free  collective  bar- 
gaining. While  the  prime  responsibility  for  indus- 
trial peace  rests  with  labor  and  management,  the 
Service  stands  ready  to  assist  the  disputants  to 
achieve  and  maintain  harmonious  labor  relations 
through  mediation  and  conciliation. 

Activity  of  the  Service  is  fourfold.  Its  duties  are: 
( 1 )  to  assist  labor  and  management  in  settling  in- 
dustrial disputes;  (2)  to  assist  labor  and  manage- 
ment in  preventing  industrial  disputes;  (3)  to  as- 
sist labor  and  management  in  improving  the  climate 
of  industrial  relations;  ( 4 )  to  assist  labor  and  man- 
agement by  furnishing  panels  of  qualified  arbitrators 
for  their  selection  and  employment  in  those  in* 
stances  when  mediation  is  unsuccessful. 
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The  law  requires  that  the  party  desiring  to  change 
or  modify  an  existing  labor-management  contract 
notify  the  Service  and  State  conciliation  agencies 
no  less  than  30  days  prior  to  the  termination  of  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement.  When  such  no- 
tice is  received,  the  mediation  facilities  of  the  Ser- 
vice are  offered  if  the  dispute  affects  interstate 
commerce. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1956,  the  Ser- 
vice received  over  33,700  notices.  Many  of  these 
cases  were  consolidated  with  other  related  situa- 
tions to  agree  with  the  actual  negotiating  units; 
some  notices  involved  circumstances  which  failed  to 
comply  with  requirements  of  law  pertaining  to  the 
jurisdiction  policy  of  the  Service;  there  were  in- 
stances where  no  need  for  mediation  existed  or  de- 
veloped despite  receipt  of  a  dispute  notice.  The 
Service  provided  formal  mediation  assistance,  in 
which  mediators  participated  and  conducted  joint 
and  separate  conferences  with  the  parties,  in  7,229 
cases. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  labor-management 
disputes  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Service 
through  dispute  notices,  there  are  other  bases  on 
which  the  Service  may  intervene  to  assist  labor  and 
management  to  settle  disputes.  Either  one  or  both 
parties  to  a  dispute  may  request  assistance  by  the 
Service  in  reaching  a  settlement.  There  were  2,221 
such  requests  received  during  fiscal  year  1956.  The 
Service  may,  on  its  own  motion,  intercede  in  dis- 
putes which  threaten  to  imperil  the  public  interest. 
In  fiscal  year  1956,  the  Service  acted  in  71  such 
situations. 

The  arbitration  function  of  the  Service  is  com- 
pletely separated  from  its  mediation  function.  Me- 
diators on  the  staff  of  the  Service  do  not  arbitrate 
disputes.  The  Service  does,  however,  maintain  a 
nationwide  roster  of  arbitrators,  and  upon  the  joint 
request  of  the  parties  nominates  panels  of  arbitrators 
for  their  consideration.  All  requests  for  arbitration 
are  acted  upon  in  the  national  office. 

The  major  activities  of  the  Service  are  designed 
to  strengthen  the  national  labor-management  rela- 
tions policy  favoring  free  collective  bargaining  and 
responsible  labor-management  relations  resulting 
from  it.  The  Service  has  a  staff  of  about  215  medi- 
ators located  in  the  major  industrial  areas  through- 
out the  nation.  The  headquarters  of  the  Service  are 
located  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  the  Director 
and  a  small  staff  coordinate  activities,  establish  pol- 
icy and  conduct  administrative  affairs.  In  1955, 
Joseph  F.  Finnegan  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Service  by  President  Eisenhower. 

—JOSEPH  F.  FINNEGAN 

FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION  (FPC).  An  agency  of 
the  United  States  government,  first  established  in 
1920  and  organized  as  an  independent  commission 
in  its  present  form  in  1930.  It  has  authority  to  li- 
cense hydroelectric  projects  on  waters  over  which 
Congress  has  jurisdiction  or  on  public  lands  or  to 
utilize  surplus  water  from  government  dams,  to 
regulate  electric  utilities  engaged  in  the  transmis- 
sion or  sale  at  wholesale  of  electric  energy  in  inter- 
state commerce,  and  natural-gas  companies  engaged 
in  the  transportation  or  sale  of  natural  gas  for  resale 
in  interstate  commerce.  The  Commission  also  has 
duties  involving  approval  of  rates,  accounts,  and 
related  matters  concerning  Bonneville,  Fort  Peck, 
and  other  federally  owned  hydroelectric  projects 
and  in  connection  with  facilities  for  the  exportation 
and  importation  of  natural  gas  and  electric  energy 
from  or  to  the  United  States. 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM.  The  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem's principal  responsibility  as  described  by  Chair- 
man William  McChesrjuey  Martin.,,  Jr.*  in  a  speech. 
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during  1956,  is  to  do  what  it  can  "at  all  times,  to 
assure  monetary  and  credit  conditions  that  will 
foster  high  levels  of  business  and  employment, 
maintain  the  stability  of  the  dollar,  and  promote  sus- 
tainable growth  in  the  economy,"  so  as  to  "make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  raising  the  standards  of 
the  people  as  a  whole/' 

Throughout  most  of  1956,  the  United  States  econ- 
omy in  general  operated  at  record  levels,  at  or  near 
the  limits  of  capacity.  The  total  amount  of  credit 
extended  was  also  at  a  record  level,  and  overall 
demand  for  credit  of  all  types  outstripped  the  sup- 
ply of  savings  and  other  funds  available  for  lending. 
In  these  circumstances,  Federal  Reserve  policy  was 
directed  mainly  toward  limiting  further  extension 
of  credit  to  prevent  inflationary  developments  that 
would  undermine  the  stability  of  the  economy  and 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  currency. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System,  established  in  1913 
by  Act  of  Congress,  comprises  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  12 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  their  24  branches,  and 
the  Federal  Advisory  Council.  All  national  banks 
and  approximately  1,800  State  banks  are  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  Board  is  composed  of  7  members  appointed 
by  the  President  with  due  regard  for  representation 
of  the  financial,  agricultural,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial interests,  and  the  various  sections  of  the 
country.  The  expenses  of  the  Board  are  met  through 
semiannual  assessment  upon  the  Reserve  Banks  in 
proportion  to  their  capital  stock  and  surplus.  The 
principal  duties  of  the  Board  consist  in  exerting  an 
influence  over  credit  conditions,  in  order  to  avoid 
injurious  credit  expansion  or  contraction,  and  su- 
ising  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  member 


The  Board  fixes  the  reserves  which  member  banks 
are  required  to  maintain  against  deposits,  and  re- 
views and  determines  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  on  their  discounts  and  advances  to 
member  banks.  It  regulates  the  amount  of  credit 
that  may  be  extended  for  purchasing  or  carrying 
securities.  It  supervises  the  issue  and  retirement  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes  and  regulates  rates  of  interest 
member  banks  maypay  on  time  and  savings  deposits. 
It  may  remove  officers  and  directors  of  member 
banks  for  continued  violations  of  law  or  unsafe  or 
unsound  banking  practices.  It  supervises  the  estab- 
lishment of  corporations  chartered  under  Federal 
law  to  engage  in  international  or  foreign  banking 
and  of  foreign  branches  of  national  and  State  mem- 
ber banks.  Bank  holding  companies  must  obtain 
approval  of  the  Board  prior  to  certain  acquisitions 
of  stock  or  assets  of  banks. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Banks  are  primarily  bankers' 
banks.  Their  principal  activities  consist  of  holding 
member  bank  reserves,  supplying  banks  with  cur- 
rency and  coin,  providing  a  nationwide  system  for 
the  collection  of  checks,  making  loans  to  member 
banks,  engaging  in  open  market  operations  as  re- 
ferred to  below,  making  transfers  of  funds  by  wire, 
and  acting  as  depositaries  and  fiscal  agents  of  the 
United  States.  While  the  member  banks  own  the 
stock  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  which  under 
the  law  carries  a  six  percent  dividend,  such  owner- 
ship does  not  give  the  member  banks  any  voice  in 
the  management  of  the  Reserve  Banks  other  than 
the  right  given  by  law  to  each  member  bank  to 
participate  in  the  election  of  6  of  the  nine  directors. 

All  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  serve  on 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  whose  mem- 
bership also  includes  five  Presidents  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  as  representatives  of  the  Reserve 
Banks*.  Under  the  law  the  Committee  has  the  w^ 
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sponsibility  of  directing  the  purchases  and  sales  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  of  Government  securi- 
ties in  the  open  market  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
modating commerce  and  business  and  with  regard 
to  their  bearing  upon  the  general  credit  situation 
of  the  country. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Council  is  composed  of  12 
representative  bankers,  one  from  each  Federal  Re- 
serve District,  selected  annually  by  the  directors 
of  the  respective  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  It  confers 
with  the  Board  of  Governors  on  business  conditions, 
and  makes  advisory  recommendations  to  the  Board 
regarding  the  affairs  of  the  System. 
FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  (FTC).  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  created  in  1914  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  help  safeguard  free  and  fair  business 
competition  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  pro- 
tect consumers  from  deception  in  their  purchases, 
intensified  its  law  enforcement  activities  during 
1956.  It  brought  more  complaints  against  restraints 
of  trade  and  deceptive  practices  than  in  any  year 
during  the  past  decade. 

Particular  emphasis  was  given  enforcement  of  the 
anti-merger  law  in  an  effort  to  halt  the  recent  steady 
increase  in  corporate  mergers.  The  Commission 
challenged  a  dozen  mergers  involving  many  of  the 
largest  firms  in  their  fields.  It  brought  complaints 
against  four  of  the  biggest  dairy  companies  on 
charges  of  systematically  acquiring  their  smaller 
competitors.  Also  alleged  to  have  violated  the  law 
were  the  world's  largest  paper  company,  a  dominant 
manufacturer  of  sporting  goods,  and  a  leading  gaso- 
line producer.  Each  was  alleged  to  have  acquired  an 
important  competitor,  thus  reducing  competition  in 
that  business  and  tending  to  create  a  monopoly. 

Also  reflecting  the  Commission's  increased  activ- 
ity were  complaints  against  illegal  price  discrimina- 
tion and  exclusive  dealing.  These  actions  sought 
to  prevent  producers  from  favoring  their  big  cus- 
tomers over  smaller  ones  by  giving  them  better 
prices  or  special  services.  Similar  actions  were 
brought  against  other  firms  on  grounds  that  the 
producers  attempted  to  make  their  customers  deal 
exclusively  in  the  producers'  products,  thereby 
making  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  competitors  to 
enter  or  expand  into  new  sales  territory.  Such  cases 
during  1956  involved,  among  others,  certain  mak- 
ers of  hearing  aids,  liquefied  petroleum  gas,  and 
outboard  motors.  Cases  seeking  to  prevent  trade 
restraints  also  were  brought  against  three  of  the  na- 
tion's leading  tire  manufacturers  as  well  as  manu- 
facturers of  fiber  rope,  cordage,  and  twine. 

In  its  anti-deceptive  work  in  1956  the  Commis- 
sion was  active  in  policing  honest  advertising  in 
many  industries  including  furs  and  woolens,  house- 
hold appliances,  insurance,  and  drugs.  A  typical 
example  of  the  Commission's  efforts  to  keep  adver- 
tising free  from  deception  involved  bait  advertising. 
This  is  a  scheme  whereby  customers  are  lured  into 
stores  by  spectacular  bargains.  Once  in  the  store, 
the  customer  is  told  either  that  the  product  is  not 
available  or  is  really  inferior  merchandise  which 
the  salesman  cannot  recommend.  Succeeding  in 
these  tactics,  the  salesman  will  then  concentrate  on 
selling  commodities  where  the  margin  of  profit  is 
greater. 

Twenty-six  of  last  year's  150  anti-deceptive  com- 
plaints were  issued  against  violations  of  the  Fur 
Products  Labeling  Act.  The  cases  cover  such  things 
as  misrepresentation  of  the  kind,  quality,  and  price 
of  furs.  In  its  enforcement  of  a  similar  law,  the  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act,  the  Commission  issued 
complaints  against  advertisements  which  described 
woolen  garments  as  being  made  of  more  or  better 
wool  than  was  the  fact. 


In  the  field  of  drugs,  the  Commission  moved  to 
halt  false  claims  for  so-called  cures  or  remedies. 
Particular  emphasis  went  to  cure-all  claims  for 
arthritis  and  rheumatism,  which,  in  fact,  offer  only 
temporary  relief  from  minor  aches  and  pains. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  issue  its  own 
cease  and  desist  orders  after  hearings  on  complaints 
have  determined  that  these  laws  have  been  vio- 
lated. In  fiscal  1956  the  Commission  issued  133 
anti-deceptive  orders  and  40  anti-trust  orders. 

Not  dependent  entirely  on  mandatory  procedures 
to  enforce  the  law,  the  Commission  uses  coopera- 
tive methods  to  prevent  unfair  competition.  One 
such  method  is  the  use  of  a  stipulation,  a  quick  and 
inexpensive  measure  whereby  businessmen  agree 
voluntarily  to  stop  certain  advertising  which  the 
Commission  believes  is  deceptive.  In  1956  the 
stipulations  approved  rose  to  166,  a  new  record  for 
recent  years. 

The  Commission  also  establishes  trade  practice 
rules  for  entire  industries.  These  rules  cover  not 
only  advertising  but  other  practices  in  the  industry 
where  unfairness  might  develop.  The  Commission 
formulates  these  rules  only  after  consultation  with 
the  particular  industry  involved,  and  once  they  are 
adopted,  the  rules  furnish  guides  for  advertising  and 
customer  and  competitor  relationships.  In  fiscal 
1956  the  Commission  issued  rules  for  10  additional 
industries  and  revised  four  sets  of  rules.  This  ex- 
ceeds by  one  the  record  set  last  year. 

In  September  1955  Commissioner  John  W. 
Gwynne  oecame  Chairman  of  the  five-man  bipar- 
tisan Commission  whose  other  members  are:  Sigurd 
Anderson,  William  C.  Kern,  Robert  T.  Secrest,  and 
Edward  T.  Tait. 

FENCING.  For  the  tenth  time  in  11  years  the  Salle 
Santelli  won  the  national  saber  team  title  in  the 
meet  held  in  New  York  in  June  1956.  The  team, 
consisting  of  Dr.  Tibor  Nyilas,  Alex  Treves,  Robert 
Blum,  and  Sol  Gorlin,  defeated  Maryland  5-2  and 
Salle  Csiszar  5-0  in  the  round  robin  finals.  The 
Csiszar  team,  Paul  Makler,  Alan  Ruben,  and  Rich- 
ard Dyer,  defeated  the  Third  Naval  District  team 
in  the  finals  to  win  the  epee  title.  The  New  York 
Fencers  Club  won  the  foil  team  championship,  de- 
feating the  Santelli  squad.  The  national  three- 
weapon  title  was  won  by  the  Air  Force  team. 

Dr.  Nyilas  captured  the  national  saber  champion- 
ship, defeating  defending  champion  Richard  Dyer 
5-3  in  the  final  round  of  the  tournament.  Dr.  Nyilas* 
only  loss  in  the  round  robin  was  to  his  teammate, 
Treves.  Abe  Cohen  scored  a  5-3  victory  over  the 
Navy's  William  Andre,  avenging  an  early  round 
loss  to  Andre  by  the  same  score,  to  win  the  6p£e 
title.  Navy  yeoman  Sewall  Shurtz  won  the  foil 
championship  with  a  6-2  overall  record.  Mrs.  Janice 
Romary  defeated  Mrs.  Maxine  Mitchell,  defending 
champion,  in  a  fence-off  to  win  the  women's  foil 
title  for  the  third  time.  The  national  women's  team 
championship  was  won  by  the  Southern  California 
team. 

The  N.C.A.A.  championship  was  won  by  the 
University  of  Illinois  team  which  compiled  90  wins 
against  only  14  losses  to  take  the  title  from  Colum- 
bia's defending  champions,  winners  of  four  of  the 
last  five  tournaments. 

Navy's  Jim  Estep  outslashed  Rutgers*  Nicholas 
Kontakis  5-0  in  the  final  saber  bout  to  give  the  mid- 
dies a  one  point  edge  over  Columbia  and  Princeton 
to  win  the  Intercollegiate  Fencing  Association  three- 
weapon  title.  See  OLYMPIC  GAMES,  SUMMER. 

FERNANDO  DE  NORONHA.  A  Brazilian  island  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  about  300  miles  off  the  mainland 
from  the  seaport  city  of  Natal.  Area:  7  square  miles. 
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Population:  1,065  (1940  est.).  On  Jan.  21,  1957, 
the  United  States  and  Brazil  concluded  an  agree- 
ment for  the  erection  of  a  U.S.  guided-missile  track- 
ing base  on  the  island. 

FIJI.  A  British  crown  colony  composed  of  322 
South  Pacific  islands  and  the  dependent  island  of 
Rotuma.  Fiji  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Australia. 
Only  106  or  the  islands  are  inhabited.  Total  area: 
7,083  square  miles,  of  which  Viti  Levu,  the  largest 
island,  covers  4,053  square  miles.  Population  ( 1954 
est):  333,389.  Capital:  Suva,  30,000  inhabitants. 
In  1953  there  were  478  schools  of  all  levels  with  a 
total  registration  of  57,366  students.  The  native 
Fiji  Islanders  and  the  European  population  are  pre- 
dominantly Christian  while  most  of  the  Indians  are 
Hindus. 

The  chief  products  are  bananas,  coconuts,  maize, 
sugar  cane,  rice,  and  pineapples.  Some  of  the  smaller 
islands  produce  valuable  woods.  Trade  ( 1954 ) : 
imports  £F11,642,801;  exports  £F11,239,985. 
Finance  (1955  est):  revenue  £F5,137,389;  ex- 

tenditure  £F5,133,426.  (One  Fiji  &  equals  U.S.- 
2.52.)  The  administration  of  Fiji  is  headed  by  a 
fDvernor,  an  executive  and  a  legislative  council, 
he  governor  is  High  Commissioner  for  the  West- 
ern Pacific.  Governor:  Sir  Ronald  Herbert  Garvey. 
FINANCIAL  REVIEW.  Interest  Rates.     The  most  publi- 
cized financial  development  during  the  year  was 
the  rise  in  interest  rates  and  the  resulting  effects 
on  the  major  types  of  credit.  There  was  a  continuing 
demand  for  credit  by  all  types  of  borrowers,  but  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  authorities,  fearing  infla- 
tionary pressures,  did  not  permit  bank  credit  to 
expand  at  a  fast  enough  rate  to  prevent  "tight 
money"  and  increasing  interest  costs.  Data  pre- 
sented in  Table  1  show  the  month-by-month  trend 

TABLE  1— MONEY  RATES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
(Percent  per  annum) 

Prime  Treasury  securities 

bankers'  (market  yield) 

acceptances:  S-month  9-1 %  month 

90  days  bills  issues 

2.45  2,41  2.50 

2.38  2.32  2.38 

2.38  2.25  2.43 

2.44  2.60  2.83 
2.50  2.61  2.83 

2.45  2.49  2.69 
2.43  2.31  2.62 
2.65  2.60  3.01 
2.88  2.84  3.17 
2.88  2.90  3.07 
3.05  2.99  3.15 
3.19  3.08  3.23 
1.71  1.73  1.89 
1.35  0.94  0.92 
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TABLE  2— BOND  YIELDS  IN  1956 


Prime 

commercial 

paper: 

4-8  mos. 

3.00 


1956 
Month 
January. . . 
February....     3.00 

March 3.00 

April.......     3.14 

May 3.27 

June 3.38 

July 3.27 

August 3.28 

September. .       3.50 

October 

November.. 
December0 . 
1955  (avg.). 
1954  (avg.) . 


3.63 
3.63 
3.63 
2.18 
1.58 


«  Week  ending  Dec.  1,  1956. 

in  several  of  the  more  sensitive  interest  rates.  The 
rise  between  February-March  and  December  is 
quite  apparent,  and  is  all  the  more  startling  when 
compared  with  the  indicated  average  rates  that 
prevailed  in  1954  and  1955. 

Reference  to  Tables  2  and  3  reveals  that  the 
increases  characteristic  of  short-term  rates  were 
communicated  to  long-term  rates  as  measured  by 
the  yields  on  all  categories  of  bonds— U.S.  govern- 
ment, State  and  municipal,  and  corporate.  Increas- 
ing yields  on  bonds,  of  course,  were  reflected  in  a 
lowering  of  the  general  level  of  market  prices  on 
such  securities,  and  a  rise  in  the  coupon  rates  of 
new  issues. 

Higher  interest  costs  for  borrowed  funds  were  a 
matter  of  concern  to  borrowers,  but  a  more  general 
complaint  was  that  loans  were  not  as  readily  avail- 
able as  they  had  been  in  the  past.  Commercial 
banks  sold  close  to  $6,000  million  of  U.S.  govern- 
ment securities  in  order  to  obtain  funds  for  lending, 
1<:u:gely  to  business  borrowers  and  consumers.  The 


Month 
January     .  «  • 

U.S.  goi 
old 
series0 
2.86 

ternment 
new 
series* 
2.94 
2.93 
2.98 
3.10 
3.03 
2.98 
3.05 
3.19 
3.24 
3.24 
3.30 
3.33 
2.94 

Municipals 
(high 
grade) 
2.27 
2.19 
2.24 
2.43 
2.46 
2.34 
2.40 
2.53 
2.63 
2.66 
2.87 
3.01 
2.18 

Corporate 

grade} 
3.11 
3.08 
3.10 
3.24 
3.28 
3.27 
3.28 
3.43 
3.56 
3.59 
3.69 
3.73 
3.06 

February  
March  

.     2.82 
.     2.90 

April      .  . 

.     3.05 

!May              . 

.     2.93 

2.89 
2.97 
.     3.15 

July  

August.  ..... 

September  — 
October 

.     3.19 
3.18 

November  
December6  
1955  (avg.)  .  . 

.     3.30 
.     3.36 
.     2.80 

«*  Taxable,  marketable  2.5  percent  bonds  due  or  first  callable 
after  12  years  prior  to  Oct.  1,  1955,  and  in  10-20  years  there- 
after. &  3.25  percent  bond  of  1978-83  and  after  Feb.  1,  1955, 
the  3  percent  bond  of  1995.  « Week  ending  Dec.  1,  1956. 

increased  demand  for  loans  led  commercial  banks 
in  the  New  York  City  area  to  raise  their  prime  rate 
from  3.75  to  4.0  percent  in  August  and  the  average 
rate  on  business  loans  at  these  banks  rose  by  the 
fall  of  1956  to  approximately  4.20  percent 

TABLE    3— CORPORATE    BOND    YIELDS— PERCENT 


November 
By  rating         1955    1956 

AAA 3.10     3.69 

BAA 3.58     4.24 


November 
Byi  ndustry       1955    1956 

Industrials 3.22     3.82 

Rails 3.38     4,01 

Utilities 3.28     3.86 


Large  amounts  of  loans  at  higher  rates  resulted  in 
increases  in  the  operating  earnings  of  commercial 
banks  amounting  generally  to  from  12  percent  to 
17  percent  over  1955,  and  also  increased  the  return 
on  their  capital  from  about  7.5  percent  to  approxi- 
mately 8.7  percent.  However,  despite  the  fact  that 
their  dividends  went  up  by  approximately  9  percent, 
a  smaller  portion  of  earnings  was  paid  out  because 
most  banks  elected  to  retain  more  of  the  earnings 
for  additions  to  capital  funds. 

Near  the  year-end  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  increased  the  legal  maxi- 
mum rate  member  banks  could  pay  on  time  deposits 
from  2.5  to  3.0  percent,  effective  Jan.  1,  1957.  At 
least  one  major  New  York  City  bank  hoped  this 
higher  rate— to  be  paid  on  savings  accounts  in  com- 
mercial banks— would  increase  savings  and  thus 
help  curb  inflation,  but  that  may  prove  to  be  a 
vain  hope.  ,  ,  _ 

The  higher  cost  and  relatively  decreased  avail- 
ability of  credit  had  some  particularly  significant 
effects  on  certain  types  of  credit.  The  maximum 
allowable  interest  charge  on  FHA  mortgages  was 
raised  from  4.5  to  5  percent,  ajid  prompted  efforts 
to  change  the  necessary  statutes  so  as  to  permit 
raising  the  maximum  on  VA  mortgages  to  the  same 
level.  Both  actions  were  aimed  at  attracting  more 
funds  into  real  estate  credit 

Capital  Markets.  States  and  municipalities,  through 
October  1956,  had  sold  $4,679  million  of  new 
securities,  but  at  higher  interest  costs  than  in  pre- 
ceding years.  This  was  said  to  be  working  a  hardship 
on  local  governments  in  providing  essential  public 
facilities.  Turnpike  and  toll  road  financing  dropped 
substantially— from  about  $1,270  million  in  1954 
to  $750  milHon  in  1955,  and  to  $178  million  in  1956. 
High  interest  rates  and  the  poor  record  of  some  of 
the  toll  roads  caused  a  considerable  decline  in  the 
market  prices  of  securities  issued  by  turnpike 
authorities.  A  proposed  issue  of  securities  for  the 
Connecticut  Turnpike  had  to  be  canceled  because 
it  could  not  be  sold  at  the  maximum  4.0  percent 
interest  cost  set  by  Connecticut  law. 

New  issues  of  corporate  bonds  for  cash  during 
the  year  aggregated  $6,676  million  by  the  end  of 
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October  and  probably  equaled  by  the  year-end  the 
total  sold  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  this  amount 
$3,646  million  was  publicly  offered  and  the  balance 
was  placed  privately.  The  trend  toward  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  bonds  sold  publicly  continued,  but 
not  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  investment  banking  industry 
is  not  involved  in  the  private  sales,  except  on  occa- 
sion, in  assisting  a  borrower  with  arrangements. 

Corporate  issues  of  preferred  stock  amounted  to 
$573  million,  and  common  stock  issues  were  $1,492 
million  through  the  third  quarter  of  the  year.  Most 
of  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  all  types  of  securities 
were  used  as  "new  money"  for  additions  to  plant 
and  equipment  and  to  working  capital,  rather  than 
forjhe  retirement  of  outstanding  securities.  During 
1956  only  about  $668  million  of  corporate  bonds 
were  called  prior  to  maturity,  whereas  in  1955  more 
than  $1,300  were  so  paid. 

TABLE  4— CORPORATE  EARNINGS  AND  DIVIDENDS 
(Millions  of  dollars') 
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Corporate 

Corporate 

profits 

Divi- 

profits 

Divi- 

Year 

after  taxes 

dends 

Year 

after  taxes 

dends 

1956... 

.     20,900* 

12,KH> 

1953.. 

.  .     18,300 

9,400 

1955.  .  . 

,     21,000- 

11,200 

1952.. 

.  .     17,200 

9,100 

1954.  .  . 

.     17,800 

9,900 

1951.. 

.  .     18,700 

9,000 

*  Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  for  first  nine  months .  rRe- 
vised. 

Securities  Markets.  As  indicated  in  Table  4,  cor- 
porate profits  after  taxes  were  lower  than  in  1955; 
however,  dividend  disbursements  were  higher. 
Profit  margins  were  beginning  to  narrow  partly  be- 
cause of  increasing  competition  in  many  lines  of 
business,  and  partly  because  of  increases  in  costs 
relative  to  selling  prices.  Increased  dividend  pay- 
ments contributed  to  the  lower  liquidity  of  corpora- 
tions generally.  The  effect  of  increased  dividends 
may  be  judged  in  part  by  the  resulting  yields  on 
selected  stocks  as  shown  in  Table  5.  In  1956  more 

TABLE  5— YIELDS  IN  PERCENTAGES— SELECTED 
STOCKS 

November 

No.                                  Stock  1950  1955 

125  Industrials 4.05  3.96 

24  Public  utilities 4.86  4.55 

25  Railroads 6,02  4.97 

15  Banks 4.37  4.09 

10  Insurance  companies 3.30  2.63 

14  High  grade  preferred 4.66  4.01 

than  1,000  corporations  paid  some  type  of  stock 
dividend.  This  was  probably  3  times  the  number 
of  companies  which  did  so  in  1955,  It  has  been 
estimated  that  perhaps  15  percent  of  the  total  of  all 
dividends  were  paid  in  stock.  This  device  enables 
a  management  to  retain  earnings  and  still  give  stock- 
holders a  dividend;  over  a  period  of  time  many 
corporations  have  thus  added  substantially  to  their 
capitalizations.  In  addition,  88  of  the  corporations 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  split  their 
stock  2  for  1  or  better.  This  was  the  largest  number 
of  splits  since  1946. 

Price  ranges  in  1956  of  the  stocks  included  in 
the  "Dow- Jones  Averages"  are  shown  in  Table  6. 

TABLE  6— DOW-JONES  AVERAGES— CLOSING  PRICES 


Industrial 

Railroads 

Utilities 

Year 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

1956... 

.     521.05 

462.35 

181.23 

150.44 

71.17 

€3.03 

1955... 

.     488.40 

388.20 

167.83 

137.84 

66.68 

61.39 

1954... 

.     404.39 

279.87 

146.23 

94.84 

62.47 

52.22 

1953... 

.     293.79 

255.49 

112.21 

90.56 

53.88 

47.87 

prominent  moves  may  be  mentioned.  The  industrials 
reached  their  high  in  April,  declined  considerably, 
and  then  reached  a  fairly  high  level  again  in  August. 
They  ended  the  year,  however,  about  22  points 
below  the  high.  Rails  did  not  reach  their  high  until 
May,  and  the  utilities  did  not  do  so  until  August. 
Both  of  these  groups  of  stocks  ended  the  year  at 
levels  only  slightly  above  the  lows  for  the  year. 

Volume  of  trading  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change declined  somewhat  from  the  level  of  1955, 
resulting  in  an  even  "thinner"  stock  market.  The 
number  of  shares  traded  amounted  to  approximately 
556  million,  and  bond  trading  aggregated  $1,069 
million.  In  1955  these  figures  were  649  million 
and  $1,045  million  respectively.  On  the  American 
Stock  Exchange  there  was  only  a  slight  drop  in 
number  of  shares  traded,  from  229  million  in  1955 
to  228  million  in  1956;  however  bond  trading 
dropped  substantially  from  $35  million  to  $22  mil- 
lion. 

The  foregoing  figures  need  some  qualification. 
The  decline  in  number  of  shares  traded  would  ap- 
pear relatively  greater  if  they  were  adjusted  to  show 
the  effect  of  such  tilings  as  stock  splits  and  the 
fact  that  on  the  American  Stock  Exchange  65  new 
issues  were  listed  for  a  net  gain  of  48  in  the  number 
of  fully  listed  shares.  A  better  overall  impression 
of  volume  of  trading  is  given  by  the  estimate  of 
annual  turnover  of  stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  The  turnover  figure  for  1955  was  about 
18.7  percent,  but  in  1956  it  was  down  to  about  13.5 
percent. 

The  shares  of  the  open-end  (mutual)  investment 
companies  (or  funds)  continued  their  popularity 
with  investors.  By  the  year  end  there  were  approxi- 
mately 2.5  million  holders  of  such  shares  in  135 
companies.  The  assets  of  the  135  companies  totaled 
$8,950  million,  an  increase  of  more  than  $1,000 
million  over  1955.  During  the  year  preparations 
were  made  to  combine  the  operations  of  the  stock 
exchanges  in  Los  Angeles  and  in  San  Francisco  into 
a  new  "Pacific  Coast  Stock  Exchange"  to  begin 
functioning  early  in  1957. 

Savings.  Data  in  Table  7  indicate  personal  income 
continued  its  rise  through  the  third  quarter  of  1956, 

TABLE  7— PERSONAL  INCOME  AND  SAVINGS 
(Millions  of  dollar^) 

Disposable  Personal  Approximate 

personal  consumption  Personal  %  of  income 

Year             income  expenditures  savings  saved 

1956            288,200*  266,800«  21,400«  7  4 

1955            278,400  259,500  18,800  6*8 

1954            253,200  234,800  18,400  7*3 

1953            250,100  230,100  20,000  8.0 

a  Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  in  third  quarter  of  1956. 

and  personal  savings  not  only  increased  in  dollar 
amount  but  as  a  percentage  of  income.  If  the  trend 
was  continued  throughout  the  year,  it  would  mean 
a  reversal  of  the  downward  trend  in  percentage  of 
income  saved.  Increases  in  savings  were  reflected 
in  part  by  the  increase  in  assets  of  savings  type 
institutions.  Table  8  indicates  the  changes  in  the 
total  assets  and  the  investments  of  life  insurance 
companies. 

TABLE  8— SELECTED  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

INVESTMENTS 
(Millions  of  dollars} 


Highs  and  lows  for  a  year,  of  course,  are  not  indica- 
tive of  the  fluctuations  up  and  down  during  the 
year  between  these  limits;  so  a  few  of  the  more 


Investment 
U.S.  government  securities  .... 

1956* 
7  805 

1956* 
9  129 

State  and  municipals  

2  213 

Corporate  bonds  

....     37  546 

35  253 

Corporate  stocks  

2  968 

2  871 

Mortgages,  

32  111 

28  250 

Total  assets  

94411 

88  259 

' 

«  September  of  each  year. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  these  companies  further 
reduced  their  holdings  of  U.S.  government  securi- 
ties. The  proceeds  from  redemption  or  sale  of  these 
securities  plus  the  new  funds  flowing  in  were  used 
primarily  by  the  insurance  companies  to  buy  more 
corporate  bonds  and  for  mortgage  loans.  Total  as- 
sets of  these  companies— over  $94,400  million- 
plus  the  huge  funds  of  other  savings  institutions, 
including  pension  funds  of  many  types—are  result- 
ing in  the  mstitutionalizing  of  savings,  and  are 
providing  large  pools  of  credit  for  corporate  bor- 
rowers and  for  borrowers  on  real  estate.  Neverthe- 
less, these  large  amounts  of  savings  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  for  credit.  As  indi- 
cated earlier,  borrowers  have  resorted  to  relatively 
limited  bank  credit,  and  the  result  has  been  "tight 
money"  and  increasing  interest  rates. 

Savings  banks  increased  their  deposits  to  more 
than  $29,900  million,  and  their  total  assets  to  more 
than  $33,000  million.  They  also  reduced  somewhat 
their  holdings  of  U.S.  government  securities,  and  at 
the  year  end  had  close  to  60  percent  of  their  assets 
in  mortgages.  These  banks  now  have  over  21  million 
accounts.  In  the  New  York  City  area  savings  banks 
were  under  pressure  competitively  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest-dividend  on  their 
deposits  above  the  prevailing  3  percent  because  of 
an  anticipated  rise  in  the  rate  paid  by  commercial 
banks  on  savings  accounts. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  had  increased  their 
savings  capital  from  about  $32,000  million  in  De- 
cember 1955  to  over  $35,600  million  by  September 
1956.  Their  total  assets  over  the  same  period  rose 
to  more  than  $41,500  million.  This  progress  con- 
tinued the  tendency  of  these  institutions  to  grow 
at  a  faster  rate  than  savings  banks. 

—GORDON  A.  MCLEAN 

FINE  ARTS,  Commission  of.  The  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  was  created  by  Congress  May  17, 1910,  to  ad- 
vise generally  upon  the  location,  selection,  and  erec- 
tion of  statues,  fountains,  and  monuments  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  also  to  advise  generally 
upon  questions  of  art  when  required  to  do  so  by  the 
President  or  by  any  committee  of  either  House  of 
Congress.  Under  tnis  latter  provision  its  functions 
have  been  enlarged  by  Executive  Order  to  cover  all 
works  of  art  with  which  the  Federal  Government 
is  concerned,  including  designs  of  public  buildings 
and  public  parks,  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  members  serve  without  remuneration.  Chair- 
man: David  E.  Finley.  Address:  Interior  Depart- 
ment Building,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
FINLAND.  A  republic  of  northern  Europe.  Capital, 
Helsinki  (Helsingfors).  Finland's  original  area  of 
149,588  square  miles,  including  about  11  percent 
of  inland  water  area,  was  reduced  to  130,160  square 
miles  under  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty  of  Feb.  10, 
1947,  which  ended  the  country's  second  war  with 
Soviet  Russia.  The  population,  on  July  1,  1955,  was 
estimated  at  4,238,000.  About  90  percent  of  the 
inhabitants  speak  Finnish  and  9.6  percent  speak 
Swedish. 

Populations  of  the  chief  cities  (1955):  Helsinki 
(Helsingfors),  403,970;  Turku  (Abo),  110,084; 
Tampere  (Tarnmerfors),  109,902;  Lahti,  48,112. 

Education  and  Religion.  There  were,  in  1955,  6,581 
elementary  schools  with  564,807  pupils,  and  355 
secondary  schools  with  123,232  students.  Of  the 
three  universities,  Helsinki,  with  530  teachers  and 
8,441  students  (1954-55),  was  the  largest. 

Production.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  people  of  Finland,  although  the  cultivated  area 
covers  only  6.6  percent  of  the  land.  However,  the 
country's  principal  source  of  wealth  lies  in  its  for- 
ests, ot  which  there  are  about  53,771,000  acres,  with 


productivity  on  42,206,000  acres.  The  woodworking 
industries  account  for  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
gross  value  of  exports.  Timber  production  in  1955: 
1,070,000  standards;  cellulose,  1,825,800  metric 
tons;  mechanical  pulp,  182,400  tons;  paper,  1,011,- 
900  tons;  and  cardboard,  289,100  tons. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955,  imports  were  valued  at 
176,960  million  marks;  exports  at  181,260  million 
marks,  as  compared  with  152,140  million  marks  and 
156,620  million  marks,  respectively,  in  1954. 

Finance.  In  1956  revenue  was  estimated  at  215,300 
million  marks,  and  expenditure  at  215,300  million 
marks.  The  total  public  debt  amounted  to  117,300 
million  marks  at  the  end  of  1955. 

Government.  The  Constitution  of  July  17,  1919, 
vested  executive  power  in  a  President  elected  for 
six  years  by  300  electors,  chosen  in  the  same  manner 
as  members  of  the  Diet.  Legislative  power  rests  with 
the  unicameral  200-man  Diet.  President  of  the  Re- 
public: Urho  K.  Kekkonen.  Premier:  Karl  August 
Fagerholm  (see  Events  below). 

Events,  1956.  On  January  16,  Finland  s  2,500,000 
eligible  voters  went  to  the  polls  in  the  first  round  of 
a  two-stage  presidential  election.  They  were  called 
upon  to  choose  300  electors  from  1,552  candidates 
representing  six  political  parties. 

As  had  geen  generally  expected,  none  of  the  six 
presidential  hopefuls  won  the  absolute  majority  of 
151  electors  that  would  have  assured  him  victory 
on  the  first  ballot  set  for  February  15.  Premier  Urho 
K.  Kekkonen,  leader  of  the  Agrarian  party,  came  out 
as  the  front-runner,  followed  closely  by  the  Social- 
Democratic  leader  Karl  August  Fagerholm.  Presi- 
dent Juho  K.  Paasikivi,  85,  was  not  a  candidate  for 
reelection. 

Between  the  first  and  the  second  stage  or  the 
presidential  election  process,  there  occurred  an  im- 
portant event  which  by  its  very  timing  appeared 
shrewdly  designed  to  tip  the  scales  in  favor  of 
Kekkonen.  On  Jan.  26,  the  Soviet  Union,  with  great 
fanfare,  formally  gave  up  the  Porkkala  naval  base 
outside  Helsinki,  in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
negotiated  on  Sept.  15,  1955  (see  NEW  INTERNA- 
TIONAL YEAR  BOOK,  EVENTS  OF  1955,  p.  166). 

A  large  Soviet  delegation,  headed  by  First  Dep- 
uty Premier  Mikhail  G.  Pervukhin,  was  sent  to  Hel- 
sinki for  the  ceremonious  handing  over  of  the  naval 
base.  The  good  relations  now  existing  between  the 
two  former  enemies  were  lavishly  toasted  at  a  state 
dinner  held  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  for  President 
Paasikivi  and  Premier  Kekkonen. 

This  undeniable  success,  obtained  through  skil- 
ful diplomacy,  greatly  enhanced  Kekkonen  s  pres- 
tige in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  The  Russians,  for 
their  part,  were  content  to  increase  the  electoral 
chances  of  a  man,  whom,  for  all  his  basically  con- 
servative outlook,  they  much  preferred  to  the 
staunchly  anti-communist  Social-Democrat  Fager- 
Jiolm. 

On  the  following  day,  January  27,  a  brief  Cabinet 
crisis  blew  up  over  a  farm  prices  controversy.  Kek- 
konen handed  in  his  resignation,  but  was  urged  by 
Paasikivi  to  stay  on  until  after  the  final  stage  of  the 
presidential  election.  After  a  great  deal  of  jockeying 
and  crossing  of  party  lines,  Kekkonen  on  February 
15  was  elected  President  on  the  third  ballot.  He 
barely  made  it  with  the  required  minimum  of  151 
votes  (against  149  cast  for  Fagerholm)  after  a 
number  of  Communists  had  thrown  their  support 
to  him. 

The  first  move  of  the  President-elect  was  to  pick 
his  defeated  opponent,  K.  A.  Fagerholm,  for  the  task 
of  forming  a  new  government.  This  was  done  not  so 
much  as  a  conciliatory  gesture  as  for  the  purpose  of 
heading  off  a  general  strike  that  threatened  to  cast 
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a  heavy  shadow  over  Kekkonen's  inauguration, 
scheduled  for  Mar.  1,  1956. 

Clever  as  this  move  was,  it  did  not  lead  to  im- 
mediate success.  Even  as  Premier  Fagerholm  set 
about  forming  a  new  coalition  Cabinet,  supported 
mainly  by  his  own  and  the  Agrarian  parties,  the 
unions  struck  to  enforce  new  wage  demands  and 
other  benefits.  It  was  to  become  the  first  nation- 
wide strike  in  17  years  and  the  severest  labor  con- 
flict the  country  had  experienced  since  it  gained 
independence  in  1917. 

A  half  million  ^  workers,  spearheaded  by  the 
teamsters,  seamen's  unions,  and  typographers, 
walked  off  their  jobs.  For  more  than  two  weeks, 
Helsinki  was  a  dead  city,  without  transportation 
facilities,  newspapers,  or  adequate  food  supplies. 

It  was  not  until  March  20  that  a  settlement  was 
finally  reached  with  most  unions;  only  the  typog- 
raphers held  out  for  two  more  days.  Concessions 
granted  to  the  striking  workers  varied,  but  on  the 
whole  they  fell  short  of  the  overall  6  percent  wage 
increase  demanded  by  the  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  to  offset  a  steady  rise  in  farm  prices  and 
consumer  goods. 

The  long  and  costly  strike  rocked  Finland's  econ- 
omy to  its  foundations.  It  gave  new  impetus  to  the 
wage-price  spiral,  with  the  effect  that  the  general 
cost  of  living,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  had  risen  to  a 
level  almost  20  percent  above  that  prevailing  at  the 
start  of  1956. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  country's  balance  of 
payments  further  deteriorated  in  spite  of  increas- 
ingly drastic  import  restrictions.  In  the  fall,  indica- 
tions were  that  the  year's  foreign  trade  would  bring 
a  deficit  of  about  12,000  million  marks,  as  compared 
to  an  active  balance  of  4,000  million  marks  in  1955. 

On  October  19,  the  Government,  in  an  attempt 
to  lighten  the  Treasury's  burden,  cut  state  subsidies 
for  certain  essential  consumer  goods  by  29,000  mil- 
lion marks,  thereby  giving  fresh  impetus  to  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living.  Prices  of  meat,  butter,  sugar, 
and  coffee  advanced  immediately,  causing  threats 
of  new  labor  unrest.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
there  were  widespread  fears  that  the  "creeping" 
inflation  of  recent  years  might  soon  turn  into  a 
"galloping"  one,  forcing  a  new  devaluation  of  the 
national  currency. 

Notwithstanding  these  ominous  developments  in 
the  economic  field,  the  coalition  parties  were  able 
to  register  some  gains  at  nationwide  communal 
elections  held  on  October  7,  while  the  Communist 
vote  declined  correspondingly. 

—JOACHIM  JOESTEN 

FIRE  PROTECTION.  Fire  caused  10,600  deaths  and 
$1,250  million  loss  in  the  United  States  during 
1956,  according  to  preliminary  estimates  of  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association.  In  Canada 
during  the  same  period,  the  fire  toll  was  500  deaths 
and  $135  million  property  loss.  For  the  year  1955 
the  NFPA  estimated  11,475  deaths  and  $1,140,- 
768,000  property  damage  from  fire  in  the  United 
States  and  475  deaths  and  $122,233,000  loss  in 
Canada. 

The  1956  United  States  property  damage  of  $1,- 
250  million  includes  $1,050  million  loss  to  buildings 
and  contents  and  $200  million  loss  in  aircraft,  motor 
vehicles,  and  other  non-building  fires.  Correspond- 
ing figures  for  1955  were  $943,551,000  and  $197,- 
217,000.  There  were  during  1956  approximately  400 
fires  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  each  of  which 
resulted  in  loss  of  $250,000  or  more.  This  com- 
pared with  315  fires  of  similar  magnitude  in  1955. 

The  largest  loss  of  life  from  a  single  fire  occurred 
at  the  McKee  Refinery  of  the  Shamrock  Oil  &  Gas 
Corporation  about  55  miles  north  of  Amarillo,  Tex., 
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on  July  29,  1956.  Nineteen  fire  fighters  died  when 
vapors  from  about  500,000  gallons  of  pentane- 
hexane  mixture  escaped  suddenly  from  a  ruptured 
tank  in  a  huge  ball  of  fire,  as  efforts  were  being 
made  to  extinguish  a  fire  involving  an  asphalt  tank 
nearby.  Property  damage  from  this  fire  was  esti- 
mated at  $500,000. 

The  greatest  single  property  loss,  estimated  at 
$70  million,  resulted  from  a  widesweeping  succes- 
sion of  brush  fires  in  the  Malibu  section  of  Los  An- 
geles County.  These  started  on  "December  26,  were 
brought  under  control  on  December  29,  but  were 


not  finally  extinguished  until  several  days  later, 
by  which  time  40,000  acres  had  been  burned  over 
and  94  homes  destroyed.  Fortunately,  only  one  per- 
son died  in  these  fires. 

The  largest  loss  involving  a  single  property  re- 
sulted from  the  fire  and  explosion  on  Pier  35, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  Dec.  3,  1956.  This  tragedy 
brought  death  to  ten  persons,  injury  to  247  others 
and  property  damage  conservatively  estimated  at 
$15  million. 

Noteworthy  in  1956  was  the  growing  acceptance 
by  fire  department  administrators  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  department  as  a  fire  prevention  agency. 
More  and  more  fire  departments  of  all  sizes  includ- 
ing many  volunteer  departments  undertook  formal 
fire  prevention  programs.  This  was  greatly  stimu- 
lated during  1956  by  the  campaign  launched  by  the 
International  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs  to  encour- 
age fire  departments  to  conduct  fire  prevention  in- 
spections of  all  dwellings  as  a  means  of  saving  the 
lives  of  children  who  are  the  major  victims  of  home 
fires.  The  governors  of  20  states  held  public  meet- 
ings during  the  year  to  support  and  foster  fire  pre- 
vention inspection  programs  and  the  governors  of 
other  states  are  expected  to  follow  suit. 

Other  critical  problems  of  municipal  fire  protec- 
tion faced  during  the  year  involved  the  supplemen- 
tary employment  of  firemen  at  other  full-time  jobs 
during  their  off-duty  time  and  the  proposed  con- 
solidation of  police  and  fire  services  in  a  single  de- 
partment. This  latter  proposal  has  been  advocated 
by  certain  theorists  in  municipal  government  and 
has  been  tried  with  varying  success  by  a  few  small 
communities.  In  general,  neither  police  nor  fire 
officials  are  in  sympathy  with  the  idea. 

An  important  trend  has  been  the  continued  dis- 
persion of  industry  and  also  of  mercantile  areas 
away  from  the  congested  centers  of  cities  to  subur- 
ban and  rural  sites.  From  the  fire  protection  stand- 
point this  development  has  both  good  and  bad  fea- 
tures. The  desirable  qualities  of  dispersion  and 
avoidance  of  built-up  conflagration  areas  are  miti- 
gated by  the  frequent  absence  of  water  supply  and 
lack  of  organized  fire  protection  at  these  more  re- 
mote sites. 

While  there  continues  to  be  general  public 
apathy  and  little  interest  on  the  part  of  those  con- 
cerned with  fire  protection  in  matters  of  civil  de- 
fense, there  were  two  noteworthy  developments  in 
1956.  The  first  was  the  appearance  of  a  report  of  a 
special  committee  appointed  to  review  our  civil  de- 
fense needs.  This  report  proposed  the  setting  up  of 
metropolitan  target  zone  areas  and  plans  for  defense 
of  these  areas  based  on  the  physical  conditions, 
populations,  and  characteristics  of  each  individual 
area.  The  committee  again  pointed  out  that  the 
success  of  local  civil  defense  activity  depended  upon 
existing  municipal  disaster  services  such  as  munici- 
pal fire  departments.  The  committee  urged  a  strong 
Federal  program  to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of 
metropolitan  target  zone  areas.  This  report  has  had 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  and  the  Federal 
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Civil  Defense  Administration  as  well  as  a  committee 
of  Congress. 

The  second  development  referred  to  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  committee  on  fire  research  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National 
Research  Council.  This  work  is  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration  and  it  is 
hoped  that  some  of  the  leading  scientists  in  the 
field  of  combustion  will  undertake  research  on  the 
behavior  and  control  of  mass  fires. 

The  city  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  received  the  Grand 
Award  in  the  1956  Contest  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association  to  recognize  the 
outstanding  municipal  observances  of  Fire  Preven- 
tion Week.  In  Canada,  Vancouver,  B.C.  emerged  as 
winner  of  the  Grand  Award.  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and 
Louisville,  Ky.,  were  second  and  third  respectively 
among  United  States  cities  while  Ocean  Falls,  B.C., 
and  Kitchener,  Ont,  took  corresponding  honors 
among  Canadian  cities.  — CHARLES  S.  MORGAN 
FISCAL  SERVICE.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Fiscal 
Assistant  Secretary  ( William  T.  Heffelfinger),  the 
Fiscal  Service  administers  the  fiscal  activities  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  It  is  composed  of  the  Office  of  the 
Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  (Ivy  Baker  Priest, 
Treasurer),  Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt  (Edwin  L. 
Kilby,  Commissioner),  and  the  Bureau  of  Accounts 
(Robert  W.  Maxwell,  Commissioner).  It  exercises 
supervision  over  the  depositary  system  of  the  United 
States;  maintains  the  daily  cash  position  of  the 
Treasury;  keeps  the  central  accounts  of  the  govern- 
ment relating  to  receipts,  appropriations,  and  ex- 
penditures of  all  departments  and  agencies;  services 
and  manages  the  public  debt;  administers  the  gov- 
ernment's investment  accounts;  maintains  a  nation- 
wide disbursing  system  (Julian  F.  Cannon,  Chief 
Disbursing  Officer)  covering  all  activities  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  except  military 
and  postal  service  activities;  issues  licenses  to,  and 
fixes  underwriting  limitations  of,  surety  companies 
authorized  to  do  business  with  the  United  States; 
and  is  generally  responsible  for  the  receipt,  safe- 
keeping, and  disbursement  of  public  funds. 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE,  United  States.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton  in  November  effected 
the  reorganization  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
in  accordance  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1956  signed  by  the  President  Aug.  8,  1956.  The 
purpose  of  the  reorganization  is  to  permit  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  give  better  service  to  both  the 
commercial  fishery  problems  and  those  of  sports- 
men and  nature  lovers.  Under  the  plan  there  are 
two  bureaus— that  of  Commercial  Fisheries  and  that 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  Each  bureau  is 
under  a  director,  who  in  turn  is  under  a  Commis- 
sioner. The  Commissioner  is  responsible  to  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  die  Interior  for  Fish  and  Wild- 
life. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  during  the  year 
sponsored  the  nation's  first  economic  survey  on  fish- 
ing and  hunting.  This  showed  that  hunting  and 
fishing  is  the  basis  for  a  $3,000  million  annualbusi- 
ness  in  this  country;  that  25  million  Americans  spent 
500  million  days  in  1955  on  these  sports  and  diove 
their  automobiles  more  than  10,000  million,  miles 
in  so  doing. 

The  plight  of  the  whooping  crane  is  attracting 
nationwide  attention.  At  a  meeting  October  29 
called  by  the  Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  attended  by  representatives  of  most  of 
the  nation's  leading  conservation  groups,  it  was 
agreed  to  probe  further  into  the  possibilities  and  the 
risks  of  attempting  to  rear  whooping  cranes  in  cap- 
tivity. In  early  December  there  were  24  cranes  on 


the  Aransas  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  their  win- 
tering grounds.  Service  officials  hope  that  some  of 
the  four  birds  unaccounted  for  might  show  up  at 
the  refuge  before  midwinter. 

America's  commercial  fishermen  broke  all  existing 
American  records  when  they  caught  more  than 
5,000  million  Ib.  of  fish.  The  previous  record  was 
4,900  million  Ib.  set  in  1941.  The  1955  catch  of 
4,800  million  Ib.  was  valued  at  $325  million  at  the 
boat;  $548  million  at  the  processor  level;  $775  mil- 
lion to  the  wholesaler  and  $1,010  million  at  the  re- 
tailer level. 

An  increase  of  25  percent  in  the  1956  Alaska  sal- 
mon catch  over  the  1955  take  indicates  effectiveness 
of  the  regulations  which  have  been  invoked  on  that 
fishery.  Good  escapement  portends  good  catches  hi 
the  future. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  with  its  regular 
funds  and  those  supplied  by  the  Saltonstall-Kennedy 
Act  for  helping  tie  domestic  fishing  industry,  ren- 
dered valuable  service  to  the  fishing  industry  on 
four  fronts— biological  and  oceanographic  research; 
market  practice  studies  and  consumer  preference 
surveys;  exploratory  fishing  cruises  and  gear  re- 
search work;  and  technological  research  on  new 
uses  of  fish  oil  and  meal  as  well  as  new  methods  for 
retaining  the  "just  caught  freshness"  of  fish  from 
the  water  to  the  consumer's  table. 

The  loan  features  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1956  have  been  put  into  operation.  This  law  es- 
tablished a  $10-million  revolving  fund  to  provide 
help  to  the  fishing  industry.  It  is  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 

Use  of  underwater  television  in  both  biological 
research  and  gear  study  was  inaugurated.  Consid- 
erable work  was  done  on  guiding  fish  through  fish- 
ways  by  use  of  electricity.  A  "sonic  tracker, '  a  fin- 
ger-sized transistor  attached  to  the  back  of  a  fish, 
was  developed.  This  records  the  location  of  the  fish 
on  its  way  through  a  fishway. 

Harvesting  of  female  seals,  the  first  such  harvest 
since  1911,  was  done  during  the  year.  Approxi- 
mately 122,000  skins  were  taken,  of  which  23,000 
were  female.  Biologists  are  convinced  that  consid- 
erable loss  is  due  to  overcrowding  and  that  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  seal  herd  will 
be  improved  by  the  taking  of  some  female  skins 
each  year. 

During  the  fiscal  year  four  new  refuges  totaling 
28,736  acres  were  added  to  the  refuge  system.  One 
of  these,  Snake  Creek  Arm  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  North  Dakota,  established  May  21,  contains  24,- 
430  acres 

The  McNary  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Wash- 
ington, with  its  2,849  acres,  became  part  of  the 
refuge  system  on  Dec.  29,  1955.  Marrowstone  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Management  Area,  also  in  Wash- 
ington, and  Quivira  National  Wildlife  Refuge  hi 
Kansas  became  part  of  the  system  in  October  1955. 
An  addition  of  70  acres  to  the  Elizabeth  Morton 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  by  the  original  donor 
brings  that  Refuge  up  to  182  acres. 

The  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commission, 
during  the  fiscal  year,  authorized  the  purchase  of 
9,530  acres  and  the  leasing  of  3,899  acres.  In  No- 
vember the  Commission  authorized  the  purchase  of 
4,409  acres  and  the  leasing  of  2,728  acres. 

Duck  hunters  took  about  12.5  million  ducks  in 
1955  and  indications  are  that  the  1956  kill  will  be 
approximately  the  same.  Results  of  two  studies  of 
vital  importance  to  the  future  welfare  of  migratory 
waterfowl  were  released  during  the  year.  One  of 
these,  a  study  of  the  effect  of  pothole  drainage  on 
the  breeding  grounds  of  migratory  waterfowl, 
showed  that  each  pothole  drained  adversely  affects 
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waterfowl  breeding.  The  pothole  regions  of  North 
and  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota  account  for  about 
75  percent  of  the  ducks  which  are  bred  in  the 
United  States.  More  than  a  million  acres  of  the  pot- 
hole region  has  been  drained  in  the  past  14  years. 
The^other  report  was  the  results  of  the  survey  of 
the  "wetlands'*  of  America.  This  report  shows  that 
there  are  still  74,439,000  acres  of  wetlands  in  the 
United  States  but  only  8,819,000  acres  have  high 
value  for  migratory  waterfowl. 

The  big-game  disposal  program  attracted  a  rec- 
ord number  of  buyers.  About  500  buffalo  and  150 
longhorn  cattle  were  sold  to  keep  the  herds  within 
the  available  range  supply. 

The  muskox  herd  on  Nunivak  Island  in  the 
Bering  Sea  continued  to  grow.  It  numbered  126  in 
1956.  Thirty-one  muskox,  which  had  been  captured 
in  Greenland,  were  placed  on  the  island  in  1935 
and  1936. 

The  American  flock  of  trumpeter  swans  held  its 
own  during  the  year  but  a  new  flock  was  discovered 
on  the  Copper  River  in  Alaska.  Definite  proof  that 
birds  from  the  Canadian  flock  mingle  with  the 
American  flock  near  Red  Rock  Lakes  Migratory 
bird  refuge  in  Montana  was  established. 

—JOHN  L.  FARLEY 

FiAXSEED.  The  United  States  produced  a  large 
crop  of  flaxseed  in  1956.  The  crop  was  estimated  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  at  48,712,000 
bushels,  nearly  a  fifth  larger  than  1955  production 
and  more  than  a  fourth  above  the  1945-54  average. 
The  1956  crop  was  harvested  from  5.5  million  acres, 
11  percent  more  than  in  1955  and  nearly  a  third 
more  than  average.  The  yield  per  acre  averaged  8.8 
bu.,  one-half  bushel  above  1955  but  three-tenths  of 
a  bushel  below  average.  Ninety-six  percent  of  the 
United  States  crop  was  produced  in  the  Dakotas 
and  Minnesota.  North  Dakota  alone  produced  30,- 
388,000  bu.,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  total. 
Minnesota  had  a  crop  of  9,950,000  bu.  and  South 
Dakota  6,638,000  bu.  California  was  in  fourth  place 
with  1,081,000  bu. 

World  production  of  flaxseed  in  1956  was  at  a 
near  record  level  of  173,500,000  bu.  This  estimate 
of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  was  more  than 
a  third  above  production  in  1955  and  30  percent 
above  the  prewar  average.  Production  increased  in 
all  major  producing  areas  of  the  world  except  India. 
The  bulk  of  the  47  million-bu.  increase  occurred  in 
Canada,  Argentina,  and  the  United  States.  A  large 
gain  also  probably  occurred  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  1956  crops  in  leading  foreign  producing  na- 
tions were:  Canada,  34,993,000  bu.;  Argentina,  25,- 
000,000;  India,  15,040,000;  Uruguay,  2,950,000; 
and  France,  1,968,000  bu.  —WAYNE  DEXTER 
FLOOD  CONTROL.  As  reported  in  the  NEW  INTERNA- 
TIONAL YEAR  BOOK,  EVENTS  OF  1955,  p.  168,  destruc- 
tive floods  occurred  in  the  United  States  in  1955,  es- 
pecially in  New  England  in  August  and  in  California 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Studies  completed  this  year 
show  flood  damage  of  1955  to  have  been  almost  a 
record.  The  chief  reaction  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  these  disasters  was  not  to  increase  appro- 
priations for  flood  protection  works,  as  anticipated— 
for  the  President  vetoed  the  $1,600  million  rivers 
and  harbors  authorization  bill  which  included  many 
flood  control  projects— but  instead  to  provide  Fed- 
eral funds  for  flood  insurance.  The  $5,000  million 
flood  aid  bill  was  signed  by  the  President  in  August. 

It  must  not  be  concluded  that  work  on  flood  con- 
trol projects  has  or  will  come  to  an  end.  For  exam- 
ple, in  California  alone,  Gov.  Goodwin  Knight  an- 
ticipates that  between  July  1,  1956,  and  July  1, 
1961,  a  total  of  $70  million  will  be  spent  on  flood 
control  projects  by  the  State  and  $440  million  by 


the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  flood  control  dams  and 
other  works.  In  addition,  $340  million  will  be  spent 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  other  water  con- 
trol projects. 

There  appears  to  be  growing  public  support  for 
the  U.S.  Ajmy  Engineers'  plans  for  flood  control  in 
New  England.  For  example,  the  Associated  Indus- 
tries of  Massachusetts  have  urged  Federal  expendi- 
ture of  $31.2  million  for  flood  control.  Eleven  such 
projects  are  under  construction  now,  five  in  the 
Connecticut  River  basin,  three  in  the  Thames,  two 
in  the  Blackstone,  and  one  in  the  Housatonic.  Two 
more  will  be  under  construction  in  1958. 

Proposals  have  been  made  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  build  three  earth-  and  rock-filled  barriers 
across  narrow  channels  at  the  entrance  to  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  and  another  near  the  river  mouth,  just 
below  Providence,  to  stop  flooding  from  high  sea 
water  caused  by  high  tides  and  hurricanes.  The 
cost  will  be  $80  to  more  than  $100  million,  depend- 
ing on  design. 

In  Pennsylvania,  a  234-ft-high  flood  control  dam 
was  to  have  been  started  in  May  on  the  Lehigh 
River,  to  cost  $18  million— a  project  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  A  $33-miflion  state-local  flood 
control  plan  for  the  Juniata  River  basin  in  south- 
central  Pennsylvania  has  reached  the  action  stage. 

The  most  ambitious  scheme  of  flood  control  men- 
tioned in  the  literature  this  year  is  that  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, embodied  in  a  bill  submitted  to  the  Dutch 
parliament  early  in  the  year.  The  plan,  which  calls 
for  the  closing  off  of  certain  of  the  principal  estu- 
aries, will  cost  $630  million  and  will  require  25 
years  for  completion.  Highways  will  top  the  dams. 
This  plan  will  not  only  provide  flood  protection 
against  high  water  in  the  North  Sea  but  will  bring 
into  cultivation  $300  million  worth  of  new  acreage 
and  provide  needed  transportation.  It  was  expected 
that  work  would  start  this  year.  The  multiple-arch 
dam  which  spans  the  Hwai  River  west  of  Shanghai 
on  the  Chinese  mainland  was  recently  completed. 
Its  purpose  is  to  form  the  Meisham  reservoir  for  ir- 
rigation, power,  and  flood  control. 

Serious  floods  were  reported  early  this  year  in 
Germany  on  the  rivers  Rhine,  Moselle,  Elbe,  and 
Danube.  A  thousand  lives  were  lost  in  these  floods. 
In  India  70,000  to  80,000  persons  were  driven  from 
their  homes  near  Delhi  as  the  waters  of  the  Surnna 
River  spread  to  several  areas  of  the  capital  city. 
Earlier,  heavy  damage  was  reported  from  the 
swollen  waters  of  the  Ganges.  Damage  to  crops 
amounted  to  $25  million.  Seventy  persons  were 
drowned  in  floods  of  the  same  period  in  West 
Pakistan  and  people  in  thousands  of  villages  faced 
starvation  as  a  result  of  the  floods.  Thus  the  need 
for  flood  control  in  these  regions  continued  to  be 
made  manifest.  —WARREN  E.  HOWLAND 

FLORIDA.  A  south  Atlantic  State.  Area:  58,666 
square  miles.  Population  (July  1, 1956  est.) :  3,770,- 
000,  compared  with  (1950  census):  2,771,305. 
Chief  cities  (1950  census):  Tallahassee  (capital), 
27,237;  Miami,  249,276;  Jacksonville,  204,517; 
Tampa,  124,681;  St.  Petersburg,  96,738;  Orlando, 
52,367;  Miami  Beach,  43,162. 

Nickname,  The  Peninsula  State.  Motto,  In  God 
We  Trust.  Flower,  Orange  Blossom.  Bird,  Mocking- 
bird. Song,  The  Swanee  River.  Entered  the  Union, 
Mar.  3,  1845.  See  AGRICULTURE,  EDUCATION,  MIN- 
ERALS AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $395,- 
544,000;  general  expenditure,  $383,928,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $85,758,000. 

Elections.  In  the  November  elections,  Florida  gave 
ten  electoral  votes  to  Eisenhower.  Smathers  (D) 
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was  reelected  to  the  Senate,  and  Democrats  won 
seven  seats  in  the  House,  while  Republicans  took 
one.  In  the  State  elections,  the  Governor,  Secretary 
of  State,  Attorney  General,  and  Treasurer  were  re- 
elected. 

Legislation.  The  Florida  legislative  session,  which 
convened  on  June  6,  1955,  continued  until  Nov.  6, 
1956.  The  bulk  of  legislation,  however,  was  enacted 
in  1955.  The  voters  adopted  several  constitutional 
amendments,  as  follows:  an  amendment  providing 
for  the  creation  of  three  district  courts  of  appeal 
and  administration  of  a  court  system  under  rules 
authorized  by  the  State  supreme  court;  an  amend- 
ment providing  a  method  whereby  the  legislature 
may  call  itself  into  special  session;  an  amendment 
authorizing  the  legislature  to  create  civil  service 
boards  or  commissions  at  the  municipal,  county,  and 
State  levels;  and  an  amendment  providing  home 
rule  in  Dade  County,  which  includes  Miami.  The 
terms  of  the  last  amendment  grant  the  electors  of 
the  county  power  to  decide  matters  of  local  govern- 
ment within  its  boundaries—the  existing  provisions 
of  the  State  constitution  and  general  laws  to  con- 
tinue to  prevail  in  non-local  matters. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  LeRoy  Collins;  Lieut. 
Governor,  none;  Secretary  of  State,  R.  A.  Gray;  At- 
torney General,  Richard  W.  Ervin;  State  Treasurer, 
J.  Edwin  Larson;  State  Auditor,  Bryan  Willis;  State 
Comptroller,  Ray  E.  Green. 

FOLSOM,  Marion  Bayard.  United  States  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  born  Nov.  23, 
1893,  in  McRae,  Ga.,  graduated  from  University  of 
Georgia,  A.B.  (1912);  Harvard,  M.B.A.  (1914); 
University  of  Rochester,  L.L.D.  (1945).  For  many 
years  an  executive  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  he  played  a  prominent  part  in 
devising  the  Federal  social  security  system  in  the 
1930's.  Mr.  Folsom  became  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  1953.  Appointed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower to  be  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  July  1955,  he  assumed  his  duties  on  Aug. 
2,  1955. 

FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ORGANIZATION  (FAO).  A 
budget  of  $6.6  million  was  available  for  FAO's 
regular  program  of  activities  during  1956,  with  an 
additional  $8  million  from  Technical  Assistance 
Funds.  The  8th  Conference  Session,  held  at  Rome, 
November  1955,  had  approved  certain  new  activi- 
ties suggested  by  the  Director  General,  which  in- 
cluded some  internal  reorganization.  This  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  a  new  central  programming  and 
budgeting  service,  and  increased  services  for  liaison 
with  other  international  agencies  and  similar  bodies 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  countries  partici- 
pating in  FAO's  activities  on  the  other.  The  same 
sort  of  central  programming  unit  was  also  set  up  in 
each  of  the  technical  divisions. 

In  March,  the  Director  General,  Dr.  P.  V.  Cardon 
(U.S.),  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  Special 
sessions  of  the  Council  in  June  and  the  Conference 
in  September  were  therefore  called  and  at  the  latter 
Mr.  B.  R.  Sen  of  India  was  elected  Director  Gen- 
eral. At  the  Conference,  which  was  held  concur- 
rently with  the  normal  Council  Session  then  due, 
Morocco  and  Sudan  were  admitted  to  membership 
of  FAO,  raising  the  total  number  of  member  coun- 
tries to  74. 

During  the  year,  problems  of  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution of  agricultural  and  other  products  received 
increased  attention.  Work  in  this  field  was  centered 
in  the  special  Sub-Committee  on  Surplus  Disposal, 
which  had  been  set  up  in  Washington  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commodity  Problems.  Apart  from  this, 
the  work  of  the  Economics  Division  entered  a  new 
phase  of  activity  with  the  setting  up  of  interna- 


tional study  groups  to  deal  with  rice  and  cocoa 
problems;  both  of  these  bodies  held  their  first  meet- 
ings toward  the  end  of  the  year.  Similar  groups  for 
coconuts  and  grain  were  also  considered.  Among 
publications  was  Functions  of  a  World  Food  Re- 
serve: Scope  and  Limitations,  a  report  prepared  for 
ECOSOC  at  the  request  of  the  UN  General  As- 
sembly. 

Other  important  projects  of  the  Economic  Divi- 
sion included  finalizing  the  report  of  the  1950  World 
Agricultural  Census  and  preparation  for  the  new 
census  of  1960.  In  technical  assistance,  more  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  providing  advice  on  marketing  and 
distribution.  Most  important  of  many  meetings  dur- 
ing the  year  were  tile  Regional  Conferences  held  at 
Bandung,  Indonesia,  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  and 
Santiago,  Chile,  for  Latin  America.  At  both  of  these, 
greatly  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ments themselves  was  evident,  as  was  their  deter- 
mination to  discuss  problems  among  themselves  and 
to  work  out  their  own  regional  solutions.  A  "second 
look*'  at  the  policy  of  selective  expansion  showed 
that  this  must  be  seen  as  one  of  the  aims  of  overall 
planning  in  economic  development,  rather  than,  as 
an  end  in  itself. 

An  important  new  activity  affecting  all  Divisions 
was  the  start  of  work  on  the  world  survey  of  re- 
sources in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries,  which 
was  centered  in  the  Agriculture  Division.  Three 
areas  were  selected  for  examination  as  typical  nat- 
ural units,  covering  approximately:  the  Ganges- 
Bramaputra  basin;  the  area  covered  by  Uruguay, 
with  relevant  parts  of  neighboring  countries;  and 
the  Tigris-Euphrates  basin.  It  was  expected  that 
preliminary  visits  to  the  first  area  would  take  place 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  coordination  of  the  international  operations 
against  the  desert  locust  plague  in  the  Arabian 
peninsula  was  continued  from  a  permanent  center 
set  up  by  FAO  at  Jeddah,  and  plans  for  a  similar 
center  for  coordinating  work  in  Ethiopia,  Somalia, 
and  neighboring  territories  were  put  in  hand.  The 
meeting,  in  London  in  April,  of  a  special  expert 
panel  on  the  desert  locust  made  valuable  suggestions 
for  fundamental  research  on  this  pest.  Marked 
progress  was  made  in  certain  animal  disease  control 
projects  under  the  technical  assistance  program, 
notably  in  Syria,  in  research  in  equine  encephalo- 
myelitis;  in  Thailand,  with  the  development  of 
special  vaccines  for  ranikhet  poultry  disease;  and  in 
Egypt,  where  diseases  of  poultry  were  also  success- 
fully tackled.  A  meeting  in  Rome  on  tick-borne 
diseases  of  livestock  marked  the  beginning  of  FAO's 
work  in  this  field. 

Training  centers  in  agriculture  covered  rarm 
mechanization  problems,  land  development  and 
reclamation,  soil  fertility,  rural  sociology  and  voca- 
tional training,  a  number  of  veterinary  subjects,  and 
irrigation  and  drainage.  A  new  departure  was  the 
holding  of  a  U.S.S.R.  training  center  in  irrigation. 
The  regional  plant  protection  convention  for  South- 
east Asia  came  into  force  during  the  year. 

The  groundwork  was  laid  in  the  Fisheries  Divi- 
sion for  a  survey  of  living  aquatic  resources,  to  form 
part  of  the  general  resources  survey.  Among  many 
fisheries  meetings  were  the  sessions  of  the  General 
Fisheries  Council  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  most 
successful  meeting  of  food-processing  technologists 
at  Rotterdam,  the  Netherlands.  At  the  latter  meet- 
ing, attention  was  focused  on  the  question  of  using 
antibiotics  in  fish  preservation.  The  first  part  of 
Fishing  Boat  Tank  Tests,  a  series  of  data  sheets  for 
the  use  of  designers  and  boat  builders,  was  pub- 
lished, and  a  staff  member  visited  South  Africa  to 
discuss  with  the  government  the  design  and  con- 
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struction  of  three  special  fisheries  research  vessels. 
In  the  field,  a  number  of  assignments  were  con- 
cerned with  resource  surveys. 

Forestry  work  was  centered  on  the  meetings  of 
three  of  FAQ's  regional  forestry  commissions.  These 
were  held  at  Rome,  Italy  (for  Europe);  Caracas, 
Venezuela  (for  Latin  America),  and  Tehran,  Iran 
(for  the  Near  East).  In  the  Far  East,  a  new  sub- 
commissiou  for  teat  was  established.  Further  very 
important  and  highly  successful  meetings  were  held 
at  Rome,  on  eucalyptus,  and  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, on  hardboard  and  allied  products. 

The  Latin  American  region  in  particular  wit- 
nessed important  developments.  These  included  the 
establishment  of  a  regional  forest  research  and  train- 
ing institute  at  Merida,  Venezuela,  and  expansion 
of  the  technical  assistance  activities  in  the  Amazon 
basin.  There,  the  team  which  centers  round  the 
activities  in  forestry  now  includes  experts  from  agri- 
culture and  fisheries  divisions  as  well  as  represen- 
tatives of  other  UN  agencies,  and  with  the  close 
cooperation  of  the  Brazilian  government,  the  work 
has  been  considerably  accelerated.  Under  the  Cen- 
tral American  Integration  Scheme,  a  team  of  three 
foresters  was  at  work  in  Honduras,  investigating  the 
development  of  forest  industries. 

Similar  studies  of  development  possibilities  were 
carried  out  in  Vietnam  and  Indonesia.  Among  train- 
ing projects,  an  important  study  tour  of  shelterbelts 
and  protective  forests  was  held  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
one  concerned  with  silviculture  and  forest  manage- 
ment took  place  in  Czechoslovakia.  Pulp  and  Paper 
Prospects  in  Latin-America  was  one  among  many 
forestry  publications. 

The  appointment  of  a  regional  officer  for  Africa, 
and  one  to  work  on  food  consumption  and  planning 
studies  in  the  Near  East,  emphasized  the  expansion 
of  the  Nutrition  Division  in  these  regions.  Coopera- 
tion with  the  World  Health  Organization  in  food 
additives  problems  continued  and  a  meeting  on  this 
subject  was  held  at  Rome  in  December.  Two  impor- 
tant conferences  were  held  in  Tokyo,  Japan:  the 
first  was  that  of  the  Regional  Nutrition  Committee 
for  South  and  Southeast  Asia  (jointly  with  WHO) 
and  the  other  was  the  first  Regional  Conference  on 
Home  Economics  ever  to  be  held  in  the  area.  A 
special  expert  committee  on  calorie  requirements 
met  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  to  review  the  situ- 
ation since  the  last  such  meeting  held  in  1950. 

FAO's  information  work  continued  to  develop 
during  the  year.  Nutrition  and  Society  was  the  first 
of  a  new  series  of  pamphlets  designed  especially  for 
the  more  serious  student,  and  other  published  ma- 
terial included  a  considerable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  picture  sheets  and  similar  teaching  material 
intended  for  use  in  schools. 

In  October,  the  one-thousandth  fellowship  was 
granted  by  FAO  under  the  technical  assistance 
scheme.  The  total  number  of  actual  assignments  of 
experts  under  the  scheme  up  to  September  30  was 
758,  while  the  total  since  the  initiation  of  the  scheme 
was  1,709;  during  the  year,  as  previously,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  experts  had  undertaken  more 
than  one  assignment.  The  number  of  countries  to 
have  received  technical  assistance  had  risen  to  69. 

~~B.  R.  SEN 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMIN  1STRATION.  In  1956,  this 
unit  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
passage  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  later  mod- 
ernized into  the  present  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  Nationwide  commemoration  by  consumer, 
industry,  and  scientific  groups,  and  local,  State,  and 
Federal  control  agencies  not  only  paid  tribute  to  the 
pioneers,  but  emphasized  the  accelerating  develop- 
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ment  of  new  techniques  in  the  production  of  those 
commodities  which  present  future  problems.  The 
culminating  event  in  the  year  of  anniversary  pro- 
grams was  the  presentation  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  in  November  of  an  Albert  Lasker 
Award  by  the  American  Public  Health  Association. 

Industry  and  consumer  groups  alike  have  en- 
dorsed the  recommendations  of  the  Citizens  Ad- 
visory Committee  calling  for  expansion  in  the  next 
5  to  10  years,  in  personnel  and  facilities,  so  that 
FDA  may  fulfill  its  obligations  for  consumer  pro- 
tection. Congress  appropriated  an  increase  for  fiscal 
year  1957,  which  will  provide  a  staff  increase  from 
872  to  1,017.  It  also  approved  a  new  headquarters 
building  in  Washington,  which  was  recommended 
by  the  committee. 

During  the  16,287  establishment  inspections 
made  by  FDA  during  fiscal  year  1956,  the  inspec- 
tors pointed  out  insanitary  or  careless  practices  in 
some  plants  which  might  result  in  violative  goods. 
Many  practices  were  immediately  corrected  by  the 
manufacturer  or  distributor  without  the  necessity 
for  legal  actions.  However,  1,324  shipments  were 
seized,  209  criminal  prosecutions  were  instituted, 
and  9  injunctions  were  filed  for  alleged  violations. 
Import  shipments  denied  entry  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  United  States  requirements  totaled  5,234. 
Food  seized  because  of  filth  or  decomposition  to- 
taled nearly  2,600  tons  and  accounted  for  86  per- 
cent of  the  food  seizures.  Of  79  criminal  actions 
alleging  food  violations,  71  were  based  on  filth 
charges. 

Violation  of  regulations  under  the  recent  pesti- 
cide amendment  were  encountered  in  few  instances. 
Growers  are  increasingly  aware  of  the  significance 
of  limiting  toxic  chemicals  that  remain  on  food 
crops  to  permitted  levels  based  on  evidence  of 
safety.  Educational  programs  sponsored  by  Federal, 
State,  and  county  officials  have  contributed  to  gen- 
eral understanding  of  the  regulations. 

Recent  court  cases  involving  misleading  claims  of 
benefit  for  the  use  of  vitamin  and  mineral  prepara- 
tions have  called  attention  to  the  need  for  educat- 
ing the  consumer  on  the  facts  of  nutrition.  Many 
half-truths  and  exaggerations  have  misinformed  the 
public,  especially  when  used  in  oral  claims  by  house- 
to-house  salesmen.  A  number  of  salesmen  were 
prosecuted:  in  each  case  the  firm  distributing  the 
products  disclaimed  responsibility  for  the  "unau- 
thorized" statements  of  the  salesman. 

Illegal  sales  of  prescription  drugs  were  charged 
in  114  of  the  130  drug  and  device  cases  instituted. 
Among  them  were  22  actions  involving  42  defen- 
dants charged  with  illegal  sales  of  stimulant  drugs 
to  truck  drivers,  at  truck  rest  stops,  filling  stations, 
restaurants,  and  other  places  not  authorized  to  han- 
dle dangerous  drugs.  The  last  of  these  cases  was 
terminated  Jin  October  1956,  with  a  fine  of  $2,000 
and  3  years*  probation.  In  some  cases,  waitresses  and 
others  who  were  not  the  ringleaders  in  the  sales 
schemes  were  placed  on  probation  or  assessed  nomi- 
nal fines.  The  remaining  drug  prosecutions  were 
based  on  false  and  misleading  claims,  faulty  com- 
position, and  failure  to  bear  the  required  labeling. 

Disregard  of  the  injunction  obtained  against  the 
misrepresentations  or  a  "cancer  clinic*  caused 
FDA's  publication  of  a  public  warning  to  protect 
people  who  think  they  have  cancer  from  being  vic- 
timized by  a  worthless  treatment.  Trial  in  the  fall  of 
1956  of  a  contested  seizure  of  products  used  in  a 
Pennsylvania  affiliate  of  a  Texas  clinic  resulted  in  a 
decision  in  favor  of  the  government. 

False  and  misleading  claims  for  the  treatment  or 
prevention  of  almost  any  disease  known  to  man  re- 
sulted in  seizures  of  51  products,  many  composed  of 
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grasses,  flowers,  royal  jelly,  or  worthless  mixtures 
with  vitamins  and  minerals  added. 

Twenty  drug  recalls  were  supervised  during  the 
fiscal  year,  half  of  them  because  they  were  below 
the  labeled  potency.  The  largest  in  volume  involved 
a  drug  voluntarily  withdrawn  from  the  market  by 
the  manufacturer  after  its  recent  toxicity  study 
showed  damage  to  small  laboratory  animals  not  re- 
vealed in  earlier  studies. 

Concerned  with  the  problems  of  accidental  poi- 
soning of  young  children  who  swallow  aspirin  or 
other  salicylates  carelessly  left  within  their  reach, 
FDA  issued  an  advisory  ruling  urging  conspicuous 
package  warnings.  Widespread  distribution  by  in- 
dustry of  reprints  of  an  FDA  leaflet,  entitled  Protect 
Your  Family  Against  Poisoning,  has  brought  atten- 
tion to  the  dangers  that  may  lie  in  many  other  drugs 
and  household  products  which  are  often  stored  and 
handled  carelessly  because  they  are  not  recognized 
as  poisonous. 

Applications  for  520  new  drugs  were  submitted 
during  the  fiscal  year;  407  became  effective  in  the 
same  period,  346  for  human  use,  the  others  for  vet- 
erinary preparations. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  337  batches  of  insulin  and 
insulin  products  and  18,183  batches  of  antibiotics 
were  certified  after  passing  tests  for  purity,  potency, 
and  stability.  Also  certified  were  4,776  batches  or 
coal-tar  colors,  representing  more  than  5  million 
pounds,  for  use  in  foods,  drugs,  or  cosmetics. 

-GEO.  P.  LARHICK 

FOOTBALL.  The  Oklahoma  Sooners  topped  every- 
body's polls  to  win  the  title  of  best  college  team  in 
the  nation  in  1956.  Just  why  they  did,  considering 
the  lackluster  quality  of  the  Sooners*  opposition,  is 
difficult  to  explain.  They  are,  of  course,  the  holders 
of  the  longest  winning  streak  (40  games)  in  mod- 
ern collegiate  history  and  they  added  ten  more  to 
that  string  in  1956.  The  only  other  major  unde- 
feated college  teams  were  Wyoming  ( champions  of 
the  weak  Skyline  Eight  conference)  and  Tennessee 
(which  lost  to  Baylor  13-7  in  the  post-season  Sugar 
Bowl).  In  both  the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  polls  Tennessee  ranked  second  to  Oklahoma 
and  was  followed  by  Iowa,  Georgia  Tech,  Texas  A  & 
M,  Miami,  Syracuse,  Michigan  State,  and  Oregon 
State,  in  that  order.  After  that  point  die  polls  went 
their  separate  ways. 

In  the  Big  Ten  conference  a  surprising  Iowa 
team,  which  lost  only  to  Michigan,  won  its  first 
championship  since  1922.  The  Hawkeyes  moved  to- 
ward the  crown  when,  after  upsetting  Minnesota  the 
previous  week,  they  beat  mighty  Ohio  State,  the 
defending  champions,  6-0  at  Iowa  City  on  Novem- 
ber 17.  Quarterback  Kenny  Ploen  passed  to  end  Jim 
Gibbons  in  a  third  quarter  play  which  covered  only 
11  yards  to  win  the  conference  title  for  which  there 
had  been  no  less  than  six  teams  in  serious  conten- 
tion. A  week  later  Michigan  downed  Ohio  State 
with  surprising  ease  (19-0)  to  give  Iowa  undis- 
puted first  place. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  traditional  "have  *  teams 
(U.S.C.,  U.C.L.A.,  California,  Stanford)  watched  a 
traditional  'liave-not,"  Oregon  State,  play  the 
lowans  in  the  Rose  Bowl.  The  Beavers  defeated 
Stanford  20-19  in  the  "big  game"  to  pick  up  the 
conference  marbles  and  the  trip  to  the  Bowl.  Oregon 
State  threw  up  an  umbrella  defense  against  the  rain 
of  passes  by  Stanford's  John  Brodie  and,  to  conserve 
strength  and  to  tire  the  Indians,  used  second  string- 
ers as  much  as  possible. 

In  the  Rose  Bowl,  Iowa  ground  out  a  sloppy 
35-19  win  over  the  plucky  but  overmatched  Beavers. 
Before  the  game  was  eight  minutes  old,  State  had 
lost  the  ball  twice  on  fumbles  which  led  directly 
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to  scores.  After  that,  the  teams  battled  evenly,  the 
big  difference  being  the  speedy  Oregonians'  inabil- 
ity to  turn  the  well-manned  Iowa  ends. 

In  the  Southwest  the  unchallenged  best  was 
Texas  A  &  M,  which  swept  to  a  conference  title,  its 
record  marred  only  by  a  non-conference  14-14  tie 
by  Houston.  Texas  A  &  M  closed  the  season  at 
Austin  with  a  34-21  victory  over  their  arch-rival 
Texas,  the  first  time  since  1924  they  had  beaten  the 
Longhorns  at  Austin.  The  Aggies  were  in  trouble 
with  the  N.C.A.A.  for  their  recruiting  tactics  and 
were  barred  from  bowl  competition.  Baylor,  de- 
feated by  both  the  Aggies  and  T.C.U.,  went  to  the 
Sugar  Bowl  (they  beat  another  also-ran,  S.M.U., 
26-0  to  win  the  trip)  while  Texas  Christian  went  to 
the  Cotton  Bowl,  with  which  the  conference  has  a 
tie-up. 

Baylor's  opponent  was  undefeated  Tennessee, 
which  pulled  a  mild  upset  over  Georgia  Tech  to 
win  the  Southeastern  conference  title.  The  Vols  won 
6-0  in  a  game  marked  by  fine  defensive  play  and 
excellent  kicking  that  kept  both  teams  in  their  own 
territories  most  of  the  afternoon.  Georgia  Tech  won 
a  trip  to  the  Gator  Bowl  and  second  place  in  the 
conference  on  the  final  day  of  the  season  when  the 
team  buried  its  traditional  rival  Georgia  under  a 
35-0  score. 

Tennessee  was  upset  in  the  Sugar  Bowl  by  lightly 
regarded  Baylor,  climaxing  its  first  season  under 
coach  Sam  Boyd.  Tennessee  was  ahead  7-6  in  the 
final  period  when  its  star  tailback,  John  Major, 
fielded  a  bounding  punt,  never  got  it  completely 
under  control,  and  lost  it  on  his  own  15  to  a  swarm 
of  Baylor  linemen  who  outcharged  the  Volunteers 
all  day.  Six  plays  later  Baylor  was  in  front  to  stay. 

The  New  Year's  day  cliff-hanger  was  provided 
by  T.C.U.  which  played  one  of  the  three  surpris- 
ingly strong  Eastern  independents,  Syracuse,  in  the 
Cotton  Bowl.  The  Horned  Frogs  won  28-27.  A  ver- 
satile offense  which  used  their  running  game  to 
keep  the  pass  defense  honest  (and  vice  versa)  gave 
T.C.U.  the  edge  it  needed  to  keep  a  little  ahead  of 
its  Syracuse  shadow. 

Georgia  Tech  defeated  Pittsburgh,  another  of  the 
fine  Eastern  independents,  21-14,  in  the  Gator  Bowl. 
Led  by  brainy  quarterback  Wade  Mitchell,  who 
passed  well,  mixed  his  plays  better,  and  was  best 
of  all  defensively,  Tech  gave  ground  freely  to  the 
big  Pitt  line,  but  held  when  it  counted,  stopping  one 
drive  inches  from  the  goal,  and  intercepting  a  fourth 
quarter  pass  when  the  Panthers  were  hurrying  to- 
ward a  tying  touchdown. 

Under  conference  rules  powerful  Oklahoma  was 
barred  from  representing  the  Big  Seven  in  the 
Orange  Bowl  for  a  secondstraight  year,  so  Missouri 
and  Colorado  found  themselves  battling  for  the 
honor  in  their  tradition-laden  annual  meeting.  Mis- 
souri was  ahead  14-0  going  into  the  final  period,  but 
two  fumbles  set  up  two  Bison  scores  and  a  tie.  That 
was  enough  to  give  them  second  place  in  the  con- 
ference and  a  place  in  the  Miami  sun. 

Their  opponent  was  Clemson  which  had  stuttered 
to  the  Atlantic  Coast  conference  championship  in 
unimpressive  fashion.  The  Tigers,  however,  made  a 
game  of  it  as  Colorado  blew  a  20  point  half-time 
lead,  won  only  after  Clemson,  while  leading,  tried 
an  on-side  kick  which  Colorado  recovered  on  its 
own  47.  Led  by  John  (The  Beast)  Bayuk,  the 
Bisons  stampeded,  with  Bayuk  going  for  14  yards 
and  then  tie  final  one,  to  win  27-21. 

Yale  and  Princeton  were  the  "powers"  of  the  Ivy 
League.  When  they  met  on  November  17,  Princeton 
was  undefeated,  and  Yale  had  been  upset  once  (by 
Colgate).  While  objective  observers  wondered  how 
either  team  could  win,  Yale's  halfbacks  Dennis  Me- 
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Gill  and  Al  Ward  scored  twice,  then  let  the  scrubs 
take  over  to  hold  the  score  to  42-20.  As  mentioned, 
Pitt  and  Syracuse  restored  some  of  the  old-time 
prestige  to  Eastern  football  with  their  good  inde- 
pendent records  and  Penn  State  (which  tied  Pitt 
7-7 )  was  not  far  behind  them.  Army  and  Navy  had 
rather  undistinguished  seasons  and  tied  7-7  in  their 
annual  classic,  Navy  coming  from  behind  in  the 
fourth  quarter  to  tie  on  Dick  Dagampat's  touch- 
down and  Ned  Oldham's  extra  point. 

For  many  fans,  the  great  pleasure  of  the  1956 
season  was  the  pricking  of  the  Notre  Dame  football 
balloon.  The  Irish  had  their  worst  season  in  history, 
winning  but  two  breather  games,  and  the  howls  of 
anguish  from  South  Bend  were  answered  by  the  de- 
lighted smiles  of  former  victims. 

In  professional  ball  the  New  York  Giants  became 
world  champions  with  their  convincing  47-7  mas- 
sacre of  the  Chicago  Bears  on  December  30.  As  any 
of  the  spectators  who  sat  frozen  (by  the  weather 
and  by  horrible  fascination)  at  Yankee  Stadium 
would  admit,  the  Giants  put  on  the  finest  team 
showing  of  the  season.  Their  line  ripped  great,  gap- 
ing holes  in  the  Bear  breastworks,  through  which 
rammed  and  minced  Frank  Gifford,  Mel  Triplett, 
and  Alex  Webster,  Old  pro  Charley  Conerly's  passes 
completed  the  havoc.  The  Giants  hadn't  had  a  title 
in  ten  years,  but  their  victory  was  worth  waiting  for. 
Neither  the  Giants  nor  the  Bears  clinched  their  con- 
ference victories  until  the  final  games.  Then  the 
Giants  swept  to  an  easy  21-7  win,  based,  as  usual, 
on  good  running  and  crisp  blocking.  The  Bears,  re- 
versing an  earlier  42-10  loss  to  the  second-place 
Detroit  Lions,  outroughed  them  38-21  in  a  riot- 
marked  game  to  win  the  Western  conference  title. 
The  end  of  the  season  saw  the  usual  quota  of 
noted  coaches  leaving  their  posts.  Among  them  were 
three  coaching  greats:  Don  Faurot,  Missouri,  in- 
ventor of  the  Split-T,  and  Lynn  ( Pappy)  Waldorf  of 
California— bom  more  or  less  under  alumni  pressure 
—and  Columbia's  Lou  Little,  one  of  the  game's  great 
gentlemen,  to  whom  "character  building"  was  more 
than  an  excuse  for  a  losing  season.  His  was  a  gen- 
uine retirement.  A  fourth  coach,  Harvard's  Lloyd 
Jordan,  was  impeached  for  "teaching  failure"  (Ivy 
League  argot  for  too  many  losing  seasons ) . 

— RICHAIID  SCHICKEL 

FORD  FOUNDATION.  A  nonprofit  organization  incor- 
porated Jan,  15,  1936  to  receive  and  administer 
funds  for  educational,  scientific,  and  charitable  pur- 
poses—all for  the  public  welfare.  Most  of  the  Foun- 
dation's assets  is  in  nonvoting  stock  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  and  it  is  directed  by  a  board  of  15 
trustees  headed  by  H.  Rowan  Gaither,  Jr.  Henry  T, 
Heald  is  president. 

The  Foundation  originally  supported  Michigan 
charities  but  in  1950  an  expanded  program  antici- 
pating increased  funds  was  adopted  promoting  edu- 
cation, the  institutions  of  democracy,  stable  eco- 
nomics, knowledge  of  man,  and  international 
understanding. 

By  Sept.  30,  1956,  $970  million  had  been  appro- 
priated to  6,000  institutions  and  organizations  in 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Europe,  South 
Asia,  and  the  Near  East.  Allocations  for  fiscal  1955- 
56  included:  $210  million  to  raise  faculty  salaries 
in  630  colleges  and  universities;  $200  million  to 
extend  services  in  3,400  voluntary,  nonprofit  hospi- 
tals in  the  United  States;  $90  million  to  40  United 
States  medical  schools;  $10  million  to  the  National 
Fund  for  Medical  Education;  $11  million  for  men- 
tal health  and  research  training;  $8  million  for  edu- 
cational television;  $5  million  to  establish  a  Council 
on  Library  Resources,  Inc. 
Also,  $3.5  million  was  allocated  to  the  Institute 


of  International  Education  to  support  for  10  years 
its  program  of  exchange  of  persons,  primarily  stu- 
dents, between  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries; $2.25  million  for  5  university  professorships  in 
economics;  $1.2  million  for  6  university  professor- 
ships in  public  affairs;  and  $1.725  million  to  support 
publication  of  scholarly  books  in  the  humanities  and 
the  social  sciences. 

Since  1950  nine  independent,  nonprofit  organ- 
izations have  been  established.  These,  with  the 
amounts  received,  are  as  follows:  the  Center  for 
Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences,  Inc., 
$5.3  million;  Council  on  Library  Resources,  Inc., 
$5  million;  The  East  European  Fund,  $3.75  million 
(this  fund  has  completed  its  program);  Fund  for 
Adult  Education,  $47.4  million;  Fund  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Education,  $57.4  million  to  support 
experimental  programs  in  education  (to  be  incor- 
porated, after  Jan.  1,  1957,  with  the  educational 
activities  of  the  Ford  Foundation);  Fund  for  the 
Republic,  $15  million;  Intercultural  Publications, 
$1.6  million;  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corpora- 
tion, $20  million;  Resources  for  the  Future,  $4.2 
million. 

Headquarters;  477  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
22,  N.Y.  Offices  are  maintained  in  Dearborn,  Mich., 
and  in  Burma,  India,  Indonesia,  Lebanon,  and 
Pakistan. 

FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE.  An  office  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  having  primary 
responsibility  for  promoting  the  export  of  United 
States  farm  products.  The  Foreign  Agricultural  Ser- 
vice assists  the  nation's  agricultural  trade  in  doing 
business  with  foreign  governments  and  trade  organ- 
izations; sends  commodity  specialists  abroad  to  in- 
vestigate foreign  marketing  opportunities  and  com- 
petitive or  trade-impeding  situations;  maintains 
agricultural  attaches  as  representatives  of  United 
States  agriculture  in  leading  countries  over  the 
world;  analyzes  and  interprets  commodity  and  trade 
information  gathered  from  such  sources,  and  re- 
leases such  information  to  the  public  as  background 
for  effectively  conducting  United  States  foreign 
agricultural  trade. 

The  Service  coordinates  the  Department's  par- 
ticipation in  foreign  technical  work,  including  that 
performed  through  the  United  States  International 
Cooperation  Administration  and  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  the  United  Nations.  It  also 
directs  and  coordinates  the  Department's  participa- 
tion in  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  program  and 
other  international  agreements  affecting  agriculture; 
administers  export  and  import  control  programs; 
and  has  general  responsibility  for  the  foreign  activi- 
ties of  the  Department.  It  directs  the  Department's 
foreign  marketing  promotion  work  currently  being 
carried  out  under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  Bureau  of.  This  Bureau  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  gave  new  impetus 
in  1956  to  its  work  of  developing  and  promoting 
international  trade,  investment,  and  travel  by 
strengthening  its  efforts  to  increase  the  utility  and 
use  of  its  business  information  and  other  resources. 
The  Bureau  is  the  principal  source  in  the  United 
States  government  for  information  on  trade  condi- 
tions and  tariff  developments  abroad.  Reorganized 
early  in  1956  to  permit  more  direct,  effective  service 
to  business,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  now 
has  three  major  offices:  Office  of  Economic  Affairs, 
providing  information  on  foreign  countries;  Office 
of  Trade  Promotion,  carrying  on  various  trade  de- 
velopment activities;  and  Office  of  Export  Supply, 
administering  export  controls. 
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A  long-range  program  to  help  American  business- 
men obtain  better  commercial  service,  both  from 
the  Bureau  and  from  U.S.  Foreign  Service  posts 
throughout  the  world,  was  initiated  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  State  in  a  new  agreement 
to  exchange  personnel.  By  mid-1957,  20  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  officials  will  have  been  assigned 
to  the  Foreign  Service  as  commercial  attaches  or 
commercial  officers  for  a  2-year  tour  of  duty,  and  a 
like  number  of  Foreign  Service  officers  assigned  to 
the  Commerce  Department  The  personnel  inter- 
change is  designed."  to  develop  a  corps  of  officers 
trained  in  and  responsive  to  business  needs. 

Serving  the  interests  of  world  traders  on  a  broad 
front,  BFC  assisted,  with  other  Government  agen- 
cies, in  the  development  of  United  States  policies 
affecting  foreign  trade,  investment,  and  travel.  Bu- 
reau participation  was  particularly  significant  in: 
tariff  negotiations— held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade— through  which  the  United  States 
received  tariff  concessions  from  21  countries;  pre- 
paratory work  for  the  negotiation  of  treaties  of 
friendship,  commerce  and  navigation  with  Austria, 
Belgium,  Iraq,  Pakistan,  and  Korea;  representations 
to  foreign  governments,  through  United  States  em- 
bassies abroad,  to  encourage  die  reduction  of  bar- 
riers and  handicaps  to  trade,  investment,  and  travel. 

BFC  personnel  and  information  resources  also 
contributed  to  the  work  of  such  international  or- 

fanizations  as  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
ocial  Council,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and 
the  Far  East,  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America,  and  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
as  well  as  to  the  activities  of  various  national  coun- 
cils and  conferences. 

United  States  trade  missions,  made  up  of  business 
and  Government  specialists  in  trade  development, 
have  met  with  more  than  100,000  businessmen  in  26 
countries  in  the  2  years  that  the  Bureau  has  been 
organizing  and  sending  such  groups  abroad  tinder 
the  United  States  trade  fair  program.  In  addition  to 
manning  information  centers  at  trade  fairs,  the 
missions  toured  the  countries  and  met  with  local 
businessmen.  Over  12,000  specific  opportunities  for 
trade  and  investment  have  already  been  developed 
in  this  way. 

Operating  under  the  Export  Control  Act— ex- 
tended in  1956  for  2  more  years— BFC  continued 
to  administer  two  main  types  of  controls,  security 
and  short  supply,  on  United  States  exports.  The  to- 
tal embargo  on  exports  to  communist  China  was 
continued.  Broad  controls  were  maintained  on  all 
goods  for  other  Soviet  bloc  countries,  but  restric- 
tions were  eased  on  a  select  list  of  peaceful  items  for 
European  Soviet  bloc  destinations.  Only  some  half 
dozen  commodity  groups,  principally  metals,  were 
controlled  because  of  supply  shortages. 

To  help  American  businessmen  find  sources  of 
supply  and  other  trade  connections  overseas,  BFC 
issued  several  thousand  new  "trade  lists"  of  foreign 
dealers,  distributors,  and  other  business  organiza- 
tions, classified  by  field  of  interest  and  activity.  The 
Bureau's  series  of  handbooks  covering  the  condi- 
tions and  outlook  for  private  investment  in  various 
foreign  countries  was  augmented  by  five  new  pub- 
lications, on  investment  in  Indonesia,  Japan,  Mexico, 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  and  Turkey. 
Similar  handbooks  on  Australia,  Central  America, 
and  Cuba  were  in  press. 

New  possibilities  for  investment  throughout  the 
world  were  reported  by  the  Bureau  in  its  semi- 
monthly bulletin  Investment  Opportunities  Abroad. 
Several  hundred  new  business  reports  on  foreign 
countries  were  added  to  the  hundreds  already  avail- 
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able  in  die  World  Trade  Information  Service.  This 
2-year-old  publication  series  contains  basic  infor- 
mation applicable  to  all  phases  of  world  trade,  and 
suoplements  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly.  Other 
new  publications  include  Survey  of  International 
Travel  and  The  Carriers  Role  in  Export  Control. 
FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  POLICY,  Council  on.  On  July  10, 
1956,  the  President  of  the  United  States  appointed 
Clarence  B,  Randall  as  his  Special  Assistant  on  mat- 
ters of  foreign  economic  policy  and  as  Chairman  of 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  succeed- 
ing Joseph  M.  Dodge.  Clarence  B.  Randall  had 
previously  served  as  Chairman  of  the  statutory 
Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  and  as 
Special  Consultant  to  the  President  on  foreign  trade. 

The  Council  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  is  a 
cabinet  level  body  which  develops  and  coordinates 
foreign  economic  matters  of  concern  to  the  several 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch, 
including  those  designed  to  meet  the  special  prob- 
lems created  by  communist  economic  activities  in 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  Its  membership 
consists  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  Com- 
merce, and  Agriculture,  and  the  Director  of  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration,  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Assistant  for  Economic  Affairs,  his 
Special  Assistant  for  National  Security  Affairs,  and 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

The  heads  of  other  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  government,  including  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  are  invited  to  participate 
in  meetings  of  the  Council  when  matters  of  direct 
concern  to  them  are  under  consideration. 

—CLARENCE  B.  RANDALL 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE.  World  production  and  trade 
continued  to  expand  to  new  record  levels  during 
1956  and  as  a  result  the  foreign  exchange  position 
of  many  countries  was  strengthened.  Because  of  this 
improvement  there  was  further  easing  of  trade  and 
exchange  restrictions.  Where  inflationary  pressures 
caused  strains  in  the  balance  of  payments  most  na- 
tions, as  in  the  previous  year,  continued  to  rely 
mainly  on  monetary  and  fiscal  measures  to  restrain 
domestic  demand  rather  than  to  impose  additional 
import  controls.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  countries,  notably  Great  Britain 
and  France,  suffered  reverses  in  their  international 
financial  position  as  a  result  of  the  Suez  crisis. 

Exchange  Position  of  Foreign  Countries.  The  gen- 
erally favorable  economic  situation  abroad,  along 
with  the  continuing  boom  in  the  United  States,  was 
reflected  in  a  further  rise  in  American  exports  and 
imports  to  new  all-time  highs.  The  United  States' 
favorable  balance  on  goods  and  services  during  the 
first  three  quarters  was  even  larger  than  in  1955, 
but  this  was  offset  by  government  grants  and  a  con- 
siderable expansion  in  American  private  foreign  in- 
vestments. Consequently,  nations  abroad  continued 
to  add  to  their  gold  and  dollar  reserves.  The  increase 
in  foreign  gold  and  liquid  dollar  assets  ( mainly  bank 
deposits  or  United  States  government  securities) 
amounted  to  $2,000  million  in  the  twelve  months 
ending  June  1956,  bringing  them  to  nearly  $33,000 
million. 

The  manner  in  which  foreign  countries  were  able 
to  meet  their  dollar  obligations  is  indicated  in 
Table  1  summarizing  the  balance  of  payments  of 
the  United  States.  During  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1956  nations  abroad  earned  $14,900  million  through 
United  States  purchases  of  goods  and  services  (in- 
cluding military  outlays  abroad),  a  gain  of  12.5 
percent  over  the  same  period  of  1955.  Their  pur- 
chases of  American  goods  and  services  totaled  $16,- 
900  million,  showing  an  increase  of  17  percent. 
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The  deficit  of  $2,000  million  was,  however,  more 
than  covered  by  the  net  outflow  of  United  States 
private  capital  of  $1,900  million,  nearly  three  times 
that  of  the  previous  year,  and  United  States  grants 
of  $1,200  million  (excluding  shipments  of  mflitary 
supplies),  which  declined  by  a  sixth.  In  addition, 
United  States  government  loans  and  credits  ex- 
ceeded $500  million,  and  remittances,  pensions  and 
similar  payments  totaled  $470  million. 

As  a  result  of  transactions  with  the  United  States, 
foreign  countries  were  able  to  expand  their  gold  re- 
serves and  liquid  dollar  assets  by  nearly  $1,300  mil- 
lion during  the  nine  months  as  compared  with  $970 
million  for  the  same  period  of  1955.  They  were  also 
able  to  increase  their  long-term  investments  in  the 
United  States  by  almost  $400  million. 

TABLE  I—BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
^ (Millions  of  dollar*) 

January-September 

rr  a   j.  r            Transaction  1956  1955 
U.S.  disbursements  abroad: 

U.S.  imports  of  goods  and  services 14,931  13  265 

Government     grants,     net     (excluding 
transfers    of   military   supplies    and 

services) .; 1,211  1,453 

Private  remittances,  pensions,  etc 471  435 

IJ.b.  private  capital,  net  outflow 1,912  651 

U.S.  government  capital,  net  outflow. . .  511  288 
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Total  U.S.  disbursements 19,036        16,092 


Foreign  disbursements  in  the  U.S.: 
U.S.  exports  of  goods  and  services  (ex- 

eluding  military  supplies  and  services)     16,906 
Long-term  investments  in  the  U.S 389 


14,474 
292 


Total  foreign  disbursements  in  the 
U.S 17,295        14,766 

Gold  and  liquid  dollar  assets  accruing  to 

foreign  countries  through  transactions 

with  the  U.S 1,294  967 

Transactions  unaccounted  for 447  359 

Area  Review.  Most  countries  in  Western  Europe 
shared  in  the  general  rise  in  production  and  trade 
and  the  consequent  improvement  in  the  foreign  ex- 
change position.  Germany,  in  particular,  continued 
to  record  large  gains.  The  consistently  favorable 
balance  of  payments  increased  the  gold  and  ex- 
change reserves  of  the  central  bank  by  more  than 
$1,000  million  during  the  first  ten  months.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  payments  situation  of  France  de- 
teriorated considerably,  partly  because  the  exten- 
sion of  the  military  conflict  in  Algeria  adversely  af- 
fected _  exports  and  partly  because  the  continued 
expansion  of  industrial  output  necessitated  increased 
imports  of  fuel  and  raw  materials.  The  exchange 
problem  was  aggravated  by  the  closing  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  need  for  importing  more  Western 
Hemisphere  oil. 

Great  Britain  was  also  seriously  affected  by  the 
Suez  conflict  Partly  because  of  the  government's 
efforts  to  support  the  pound  sterling  in  the  face  of 
heavy  speculative  selling,  the  sterling  area's  gold 
and  dollar  reserves  in  London  were  being  rapidly 
depleted.  The  exchange  difficulties  of  both  France 
and  the  United  Kingdom  were  eased  through  sub- 
stantial dollar  aid,  mainly  in  the  form  of  credits 
from  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

The  expansion  of  world  demand  for  coffee,  raw 
materials  and  other  primary  commodities,  the  halt- 
ing of  the  downturn  in  agricultural  prices,  and  the 
increase  in  United  States  investments  brought  im- 
proved exchange  conditions  to  most  nations  in  Latin 
America.  With  increased  exports  and  with  imports 
held  down  bv  exchange  rationing  in  a  number  of 
countries,  gold  and  dollar  reserves  tended  to  in- 
crease in  the  area.  Despite  the  rapid  rise  in  Canada's 


imports  and  the  large  deficit  in  goods  and  services, 
the  exchange  rate  of  the  currency  was  strengthened 
because  of  the  heavy  inflow  of  United  States  capital. 

The  sharp  rise  in  Japan's  exports  led  to  increased 
reserves  and  greater  liberality  in  allocation  of  ex- 
change for  imports.  In  India,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
expansion  of  the  economy  resulted  in  rising  imports 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  foreign  sales. 
The  Philippines  also  experienced  exchange  difficul- 
ties which  necessitated  a  cutback  in  imports. 

Exchange  Control.  The  gains  in  world  production 
and  trade  in  1956  were  accompanied  by  further  re- 
laxation of  exchange  restrictions.  Even  where  the 
legislation  still  remained  in  force,  the  controls  were 
eased  by  more  liberal  licensing  policies.  The  cur- 
rencies of  most  countries  were  still  not  freely  con- 
vertible into  dollars  but  they  were  made  transferable 
over  a  steadily  increasing  area.  This  applied  par- 
ticularly to  Western  European  currencies  and  the 
pound  sterling,  which  account  for  a  large  part  of 
world  trade.  Further  progress  was  also  made  in  re- 
ducing discriminations  against  dollar  imports  result- 
ing from  the  dollar  shortage  abroad. 

Despite  these  gains,  it  was  clear  that  the  foreign 
exchange  problems  of  many  countries  still  remained 
unsolved.  This  was  true  particularly  of  the  underde- 
veloped nations,  whose  per  capita  output  is  less  than 
one-tenth  that  of  the  industrialized  countries.  Their 
payments  problems  are  aggravated  by  their  vul- 
nerability to  fluctuations  of  world  prices  of  raw  ma- 
terials. Another  difficulty  is  the  persistent  tendency 
toward  domestic  inflation  caused  by  heavy  invest- 
ments and  expansion  of  money  incomes  beyond  the 
increase  in  production.  Because  of  these  problems 
many  countries  were  still  relying  on  extraordinary 
U.S.  government  financing  to  help  balance  their  in- 
ternational accounts. 

Exchange  values  were  generally  stable  during 
1956  and  there  were  no  devaluations  of  major  cur- 
rencies. A  few  countries,  including  Chile,  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay,  reformed  their  exchange  systems, 
mainly  in  the  direction  of  simplifying  the  previous 
complex  arrangement  of  multiple  rates.  The  foreign 
exchange  values  of  the  principal  currencies  in  De- 
cember 1956  and  1955  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2—  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  RATES 

(Rates  in  U.S.  cents  per  unit  of  foreign  currency) 


Monetary 

.       Country  Unit 

Argentina-—  official-*  .........     Peso 

«       —free-  ...........       " 

Australia  ..................     Pound 

Austria*  ...................     Schilling 


December  December 

1950  1955 

5.56  5  56 

2.81  2.81 

221.92        223.32 

3.86  3  86 


vv-"  ............ 

British  Malaysia  ...........  Dollar 

Canada....  ...............  Dollar 

geylon.  ...................  Rupee 

Finland"  ..................  Markka 

France  (Metropolitan)  ......  Franc 

Germany-  .................  D.Mark 

India.  ....................  Rupee 

Ireland  ....................  Pound 

Japan-...  .................  Yen 

Mexico..     ................  Peso 

Netherlands  ................  Guilder 

New  Zealand  ...............  Pound 

Norway.".  ........  ..........  Krone 

Philippine  Republic*  ........  Peso 

Portugal.  .................  Escudo 

South  Africa  ...............  Pound 

Sweden-..   ................  Krona 

Switzerland  ................  Franc 

U  mted  Kingdom.  .  .  .........  Pound 


• 

32.48 

104.09 

20.88 

.44 

.29 

23,82 

20.86 

278.50 

.28 

8.01 

26.10 

275.75 

14.01 

49.67 

3.49 

277.46 

19.33 

23,34 

278.50 


- 

32  76 

100.05 

20.99 

.44 

.29 

23.72 

20.99 

280.26 

— 

8.01 

26.13 

277.49 

14.01 

49.68 

3.49 

279.21 

19.33 

23.34 

280.26 


•Quotations  nominal  for  at  least  five  days  during  the  month. 

The  Fund  and  Bank.  In  1956  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  ended  the  first  dec- 
ade of  their  activity.  During  the  ten  years  the  Fund 
has  made  available  to  member  countries  about  $2,- 
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000  million  in  U.S.  dollars  to  lielp  tide  them  over 
temporary  difficulties  in  their  balance  of  payments. 
More  than  $1,000  million  of  this  sum  has  already 
been  repaid.  In  addition,  arrangements  for  standby 
credits  have  been  made  with  a  number  of  countries. 

Two  of  the  largest  transactions  in  the  Fund's  his- 
tory were  consummated  late  in  1956,  when  Great 
Britain  was  given  the  right  to  purchase  $739  million 
for  sterling  in  the  following  twelve  months  ( in  ad- 
dition to  an  immediate  drawing  of  $561  million) 
and  France  obtained  a  similar  creclit  of  $262.5  mil- 
lion. Equally  important  have  been  the  Fund's  efforts 
to  improve  the  international  exchange  system  and  to 
facilitate  progress  toward  multilateral  trade  and  ex- 
change convertibility. 

Since  the  start  of  its  operations  the  World  Bank 
has  made  long-term  loans  to  the  amount  of  over 
$3,000  million  to  help  finance  about  500  develop- 
ment projects  in  44  countries.  These  loans  have  been 
made  primarily  to  expand  power,  industrial  and 
agricultural  production,  and  transportation  facili- 
ties. Loans  in  1956  totaled  about  $500  million,  the 
largest  recipients  being  Italy,  India,  Rhodesia,  and 
Australia. 

The  Bank  has  also  been  instrumental  in  stimulat- 
ing private  foreign  investment  and  has  sold  more 
than  $1,000  million  of  its  bonds  in  the  capital  mar- 
kets. With  the  creation  in  1956  of  the  International 
Finance  Corporation,  the  Bank  is  in  a  position  to 
extend  its  sphere  of  activity.  The  new  Affiliate  will 
be  able  to  invest  in  productive  enterprises  in  asso- 
ciation with  private  investors  even  without  govern- 
ment guarantees.  —SAMUEL  S.  SHTPMAN 
FOREIGN-TRADE  ZONES  BOARD.  A  Board  consisting 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  created 
by  the  Celler  Act  in  1934  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment, operation,  and  maintenance  of  foreign 
trade  zones  in  the  United  States.  The  Board's  Chair- 
man is  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  Celler  Act,  as  amended  by  the  81st  Congress, 
provides  that  foreign  and  domestic  merchandise  of 
every  description,  except  that  prohibited  by  law, 
may,  without  being  subject  to  the  customs  laws  of 
the  United  States,  be  brought  into  a  foreign  trade 
zone  where  it  may  be  stored,  sold,  exhibited,  manu- 
factured, and,  among  other  operations,  be  manipu- 
lated. When  sent  from  a  zone  into  customs  territory 
of  the  United  States  it  is  subject  to  all  the  laws  and 
regulations  affecting  imported  merchandise.  The 
basic  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  encourage  and 
f acilitate  foreign  commerce  in  the  United  States  and 
its  possessions. 

Administrative  activities  of  the  Board  are  carried 
out  by  the  Director  of  the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Di- 
vision, whose  offices  are  located  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Zones  are  located  in  the  following 
ports :  New  York,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  and 
Seattle.  During  1956  interest  in  the  establishment 
of  new  foreign  trade  zones  has  been  shown  by  State 
and  Port  officials  in  northeast  and  north  central 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

FOREST  SERVICE,  U.S.  The  Agricultural  Act  (Soil 
Bank),  passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  May  1956, 
authorized  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  farm  owners  under  which  the 
farmer  would  devote  a  designated  part  of  his  crop- 
land to  conservation  uses.  Tree  planting  for  timber 
production  or  shelterbelt  purposes  was  included 
among  the  conservation  uses  permitted.  The  owner 
would  agree  not  to  harvest  any  crop  from  the  desig- 
nated acreage  and  not  to  pasture  it  for  an  agreed 
period,  except  when  approved  under  emergency 
conditions.  The  Department  was  authorized  to  pay 
a  fair  share  of  the  costs  of  establishing  the  con- 


servation use  and,  in  addition,  to  make  an  annual 
payment  to  the  producer  which  would  provide  a  fair 
and  reasonable  annual  return  for  the  land  diverted 
to  conservation  uses. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  assigned  to  the 
Forest  Service  the  handling  of  the  tree  pknting 
phase  of  the  Soil  Bank  program.  A  new  Division  of 
Cooperative  Tree  planting  was  set  up  in  the  Forest 
Service  for  this  work.  The  Forest  Service  planned 
to  conduct  the  "tree  bank"  phase  of  the  program  in 
cooperation  with  State  forestry  agencies.  In  antici- 
pation of  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  trees  for 
farm  planting  under  the  Soil  Bank  program,  State 
forestry  departments  of  many  of  the  States  under- 
took during  the  year  to  establish  new  tree  nurseries 
or  expand  the  capacity  of  existing  nurseries.  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  the  States  for  increased 
production  and  distribution  of  tree  planting  stock 
was  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Act. 

The  Forest  Service  during  1956  continued  its  ex- 
isting program  of  cooperation  with  the  States  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of  trees  to  farmers 
and  other  landowners.  This  program  had  been  under 
way  more  than  30  years,  under  authorization  of  the 
Clarke-McNary  Act  of  1924.  Minnesota  entered  this 
cooperative  program  during  the  year,  bringing  tie 
number  of  participating  States  to  44,  plus  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico.  The  1956  distribution  from  the 
State  nurseries  amounted  to  559  million  trees,  an 
increase  of  about  60  million  over  the  preceding  year 
and  enough  to  plant  about  560,000  acres. 

Other  Cooperative  Programs.  Under  authorization 
of  the  Cooperative  Forest  Management  Act  of  1950, 
the  Forest  Service  cooperated  with  State  forestry 
agencies  in  providing  technical  assistance  to  wood- 
land owners  and  to  operators  of  small  sawmills  and 
other  wood  processing  plants.  The  program  makes 
available  on-the-ground  services  of  technically 
trained  foresters  for  aid  on  forest  management  and 
timber  processing  problems.  Utah  joined  the  coop- 
erative program  during  the  year,  and  the  program 
was  reestablished  in  Montana  and  Pennsylvania, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  States  cooperating  in 
this  work  to  41. 

The  Forest  Service  cooperated  with  44  States  and 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  protect  State  and  private 
forest  land  from  fire.  Cooperative  protection  was 
extended  during  the  year  to  nearly  5  million  more 
acres,  bringing  the  total  protected  under  this  pro- 
gram to  387  million  acres.  Some  44  million  acres  of 
forest  and  watershed  land,  however,  still  lacked 
organized  protection.  On  the  protected  lands,  forest 
fires  burned  2,448,793  acres,  or  0.63  percent  of  the 
area,  in  1955.  On  unprotected  lands,  estimated  area 
burned  was  4,975,793  acres  or  nearly  12  percent  of 
the  total  unprotected  area. 

In  cooperation  with  State  agencies,  counties, 
townships,  and  landowners,  the  Forest  Service  car- 
ried on  control  work  against  the  white  pine  blister 
rust,  a  fungus  disease  affecting  valuable  species  of 
eastern  and  western  white  pines.  By  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1956,  control  had  been  established  on 
about  three-fourths  of  the  designated  control  area 
of  23.4  million  acres. 

A  total  of  1,816,103  acres  in  the  northern  Rocky 
Mountain,  Intermountain,  and  Pacific  Northwest  re- 
gions was  airplane-sprayed  during  the  year  for  the 
control  of  the  spruce  budworm.  Plans  for  spraying 
an  additional  large  area  in  Oregon  were  abandoned 
when  Forest  Service  research  entomologists  found 
that  the  spruce  budworm  population  was  on  a 
downward  trend  due  to  parasitism  of  larval  broods. 
Large-scale  control  projects  to  combat  infestations 
of  spruce  bark  beetles  were  carried  on  in  the  north- 
ern and  central  Rocky  Mountain  regions,  and 
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smaller  projects  for  the  control  of  pine  bark  beetles, 
tent  caterpillar,  Saratoga  spittlebug,  fall  webworrn, 
and  European  shoot  moth  were  conducted  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  State  and  private  agencies 
cooperated  in  a  number  of  these  projects,  which 
involved  Federal,  State,  and  private  forest  lands. 

The  Forest  Service  participated  in  the  develop- 
ment of  flood  prevention  work  plans  in  100  water- 
sheds designated  under  the  Watershed  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act  of  1954.  Flood  prevention  work, 
authorized  by  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  was  con- 
tinued in  the  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Ynez  water- 
sheds in  California,  the  Little  Tallahatchae  and 
Yazoo  in  Mississippi,  Buffalo  Creek  in  New  York, 
Coosa  in  Georgia,  and  the  Potomac  watershed  in 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  , 

National  Forests,  Eleven  firefighters  lost  their  lives 
while  fighting  a  raging  brush  fire  in  tiie^  Cleveland 
National  Forest  near  San  Diego,  Calif.,  in  Novem- 
ber 1956  The  fatalities  included  seven  inmates  o± 
the  San  Diego  Honor  Camp,  their  supervisor,  and 
three  Forest  Service  employees,  who  were  trapped 
in  a  canyon  when  a  shift  of  wind  caused  a  sudden 
"blow-up"  of  the  flames,  The  fire,  which  started 
from  a  burning  building  on  the  Inaja  Indian  Reser- 
vation, burned  some  45,000  acres.  Part  of  ;the 
burned  area  was  in  the  watershed  of  El?Capitan 
Reservoir,  primary  source  of  San  Diego  s  water 

SUC^Hfornia  national  forests  suffered  a  number  of 
other  bad  fires  during  the  year.  One  of  the  worst 
occurred  in  the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest  in 
September,  when  the  crash  of  an  Air  Force  jet  air- 
plane started  a  fire  which  raged  for  five  days  and 
burned  10,250  acres  of  high  value  watershed,  tim- 
ber lands,  and  recreation  area.  Several  communities 
in  the  vicinity  narrowly  escaped  destruction.  Earlier 
in  the  year,  national  forests  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  had  their  worst  fire  seasons  on  record. 

Soon  after  the  fires  the  Forest  Service  started 
grass  and  mustard  plant  seeding  and  other  emer- 
gency treatment  on  burned  watershed  areas  near 
San  Diego  and  San  Bernardino,  to  reduce  the  threat 
of  flood  damage  to  life  and  property. 

In  the  first  ten  months  of  1956,  the  Forest  Service 
fought  a  total  of  11,730  fires  in  the  national  forests, 
compared  with  7,616  fires  for  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  the  preceding  year.  Area  burned,  however, 
was  held  to  199,142  acres  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  1956,  compared  with  376,828  acres  for  the  1955 
period. 

On  June  30,  1956,  a  total  of  181,058,682  acres 
was  under  administration  of  the  Forest  Service.  This 
included  149  national  forests,  16  experimental  areas, 
and  other  project  areas,  located  in  40  States,  Alaska, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  In  addition,  approximately  7  mil- 
lion acres  of  "land  utilization  project"  lands  were 
being  administered  by  the  Forest  Service.  These 
were  lands  purchased  by  the  Federal  Government 
during  the  thirties  under  provisions  of  Title  III  of 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  in  a  program 
to  retire  submarginal  farm  lands  from  cultivation. 

The  national  forests  during  fiscal  year  1956  sup- 
plied a  timber  harvest  of  6,907,041,000  board  feet. 
The  1956  timber  cut  set  a  new  record,  exceeding 
that  of  1955  by  more  than  1,000  million  board  feet. 
National  forest  timber  is  sold  by  advertisement  and 
bids.  The  buyer  does  the  cutting,  in  accordance 
with  management  plans  prepared  by  the  Forest 
Service  which  provide  for  continuous  production  of 
timber  from  the  forest.  The  allowable  annual  cut 
will  be  further  increased  as  improvement  and  devel- 
opment of  the  forests  proceed. 

During  the  year,  60,040  acres  of  cut-over,  de- 
nuded, or  understocked  land  in  the  national  forests 


were  planted  or  seeded  to  trees.  An  additional  37,- 
758  acres  received  special  treatment  to  facilitate 
natural  restocking.  Timber  stand  improvement 
work,  including  thinning,  removal  of  weed  trees, 
and  plantation  release  (elimination  of  vegetation 
competing  with  planted  stands)  covered  400,124 
acres;  pruning  of  crop  trees  to  obtain  better  quality 
timber  was  done  on  108,672  acres. 

On  national  forest  ranges,  1,106,026  cattle  and 
horses,  and  2,822,356  sheep  were  provided  seasonal 
grazing  under  paid  permit.  In  addition,  several 
million  calves  and  lambs  under  six  months  of  age 
were  grazed  without  charge.  Range  improvements 
during  the  year  included  reseeding  of  about  95,000 
acres,  bringing  the  total  area  reseeded  for  rehabili- 
tation of  run-down  range  to  699,000  acres. 

Visits  to  the  national  forests  for  recreation  pur- 
poses reached  a  new  high  of  45,713,000  in  1955, 
an  increase  of  some  5  million  over  the  preceding 
year.  The  recreational  visits  included  more  than  12 
million  visits  by  hunters  and  fishermen.  Big  game 
hunter  take  was  estimated  at  nearly  480,000  ani- 
mals. The  Forest  Service  entered  into  new  agree- 
ments with  State  fish  and  game  agencies  in  Oregon, 
Washington,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Virginia 
for  cooperative  management  of  wildlife  resources 
in  the  national  forests. 

During  1956,  the  Forest  Service  built  or  improved 
797  miles  of  roads,  177  miles  of  trails,  and  66 
bridges  in  the  national  forests.  An  additional  2,144 
miles  of  timber  access  roads  were  built  or  rebuilt 
by  purchasers  of  timber.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  the  national-forest  transportation  system  com- 
prised 123,800  miles  of  development  roads,  116,000 
miles  of  trails,  and  185  landing  fields. 

Cash  receipts  collected  by  the  Forest  Service  for 
timber,  grazing  fees,  and  other  uses  of  the  national 
forests  in  fiscal  year  1956  totaled  $114,793,098,  an 
increase  of  approximately  $35  million  over  receipts 
of  the  preceding  year.  Expenditures  for  protection, 
management,  and  development  of  the  national  for- 
ests in  1956  amounted  to  $94,406,237.  Twenty-five 
percent  of  national-forest  receipts  each  year  is  paid 
to  the  States  to  be  distributed  for  local  road  and 
school  funds  in  the  counties  containing  national- 
forest  lands.  Ten  percent  is  apportioned  for  road 
and  trail  construction  and  maintenance  in  the  na- 
tional forests. 

Research.  Under  authorization  of  the  McSweeney- 
McNary  Act  of  1928,  the  Forest  Service  is  conduct- 
ing a  nationwide  Survey  to  determine  the  character 
and  condition  of  forest  lands,  volume  and  quality 
of  standing  timber,  and  rate  of  growth  and  cut.  The 
Survey  covered  41  million  acres  of  forest  lands  in 
1956,  including  12  million  acres  initially  inventoried 
and  29  million  acres  resurveyed.  Cooperative  con- 
tributions of  $395,000  from  other  Federal,  State, 
and  private  agencies  helped  to  speed  up  the  work. 
To  the  end  of  fiscal  1956,  the  Survey  had  covered 
a  total  of  510  million  acres,  or  77  percent  of  the 
forest  area  of  the  United  States  and  90  percent  of 
the  country's  commercial  forest  land. 

"Skyfire,"  the  Forest  Service's  cooperative  project 
for  the  study  of  lightning  storms,  received  substan- 
tial support  from  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Weather  Control,  including  an  advance  of  funds  for 
a  mobile  radar  field  unit  for  analyzing  clouds  and 
making  exploratory  tests  of  the  effects  of  cloud 
seeding  on  the  lightning  potential  of  storm  clouds. 

Results  of  numerous  research  projects  reported  by 
the  Forest  Service  included  development  of  a 
method  for  predicting  soil  moisture  under  a  wide 
variety  of  conditions;  successful  use  of  a  bird  re- 
pellent to  prevent  loss  of  seed  in  direct  seeding  of 
southern  pines;  development  of  cutting  patterns  by 
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which  loggers  can  avoid  excessive  losses  from  wind- 
throw  on  the  edges  of  patch  cuttings  of  Douglas 
fir  in  the  northwest.  Research  in  the  southeast  indi- 
cated that  individual  trees  may  be  genetically  re- 
sistant to  littleleaf,  one  of  the  most  serious  diseases 
of  shortleaf  pine.  This  pointed  the  way  to  possible 
future  mass-production  of  resistant  seedlings  for 
reforesting  sites  where  the  disease  has  been  preva- 
lent. 

Two  hitherto  unknown  tree  diseases  were  dis- 
covered. One  is  causing  mortality  of  red,  black,  and 
scarlet  oaks  in  the  northeast;  the  other  is  killing 
white  pines  in  the  southeast.  Research  was  started 
to  determine  the  causes  and  to  develop  control 
procedures. 

Selective  removal  of  high-risk  trees  from  pine 
forests  in  southern  California  proved  to  be  an  effec- 
tive method  for  control  of  bark  beetles.  Tree  mor- 
tality in  areas  cut  by  this  "sanitation-salvage" 
method  was  reduced  as  much  as  95  percent.  Radio- 
isotopes  were  used  successfully  in  tracing  the  flight 
habits  of  destructive  forest  insects,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  define  more  accurately  the  boundaries  of 
control  areas. 

A  project  to  identify  the  terpenes  of  pine  resin 
was  virtually  completed  by  the  Forest  Service's 
California  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station. 
Supported  for  several  years  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  this  study  revealed  terpenes  of  possible 
pharmaceutical  or  industrial  value,  and  provided 
biochemists  with  a  basis  for  tracing  relationships  of 
pines  and  for  identifying  possible  factors  for  re- 
sistance to  pests. 

The  Lake  States  Forest  Experiment  Station 
started  construction  of  a  genetics  research  center  at 
Rhinelander,  Wis.,  to  work  on  selection  and  breed- 
ing for  superior  trees  in  the  spruces,  a  project  of 
much  interest  to  the  Lake  States  pulp  industry. 

The  Forest  Service  was  elected  to  membership 
in  the  International  Union  of  Forest  Research  Or- 
ganizations during  the  Union's  Twelfth  Congress, 
held  at  Oxford,  Eng.,  in  July  1956.  IUFRO,  founded 
in  1890,  is  devoted  to  the  stimulation  and  coordina- 
tion of  forest  research  on  a  world  basis.  Dr.  V.  L. 
Harper,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  in 
charge  of  research,  was  elected  to  the  Union's  Per- 
manent Committee. 

Publications.  Publications  of  the  Forest  Service  in- 
cluded Financial  Maturity—A  Guide  to  Profitable 
Timber  Growing;  Decay  Following  Logging  Injury; 
Diseases  of  North  American  Trees  Planted  Abroad; 
Ecological  Effects  of  Forest  Fires  in  the  Interior  of 
Alaska;  Measuring  and  Marketing  Farm  Timber; 
Growing  Loblolly  Pine;  Logging  Farm  Wood 
Crops;  Indiana's  Forest  Resources  and  Timber  Sup- 
plies for  Industry  in  Arkansas  (Forest  Survey  re- 
ports); Wood  Siding:  How  to  Install  It,  Paint  It, 
Care  for  It.  —CHAHLES  E.  RANDALL 

FORMOSA  (Taiwan).  A  group  of  islands  about  100 
miles  off  the  South  China  coast.  It  includes  the  is- 
land of  Formosa,  13  other  small  islands  in  the 
Taiwan  group,  and  63  other  islands  in  the  Penghu 
(Pescadores)  group.  The  Taiwan  group  of  14  is- 
lands has  an  aggregate  area  of  13,837  square  miles; 
the  Penghu  group,  49  square  miles.  Population 
(1956  census):  9,874,450.  Since  1945,  Formosa 
and  Penghu  have  been  administered  as  one  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Republic  of  China.  Taipei  became 
the  provincial  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  in  1949  following  the  Communist 
occupation  of  the  mainland  of  China.  The  removal 
of  the  provincial  capital  from  Taipei  to  Taichung 
was  completed  in  December  1956. 

Education.  Primary  education  is  free  and  com- 
pulsory for  children  between  6  and  12.  According 
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to  the  ktest  figures,  there  were  1,411  elementary 
schools  with  1,147,185  pupils,  245  secondary 
schools  with  125,808  students,  and  14  institutions 
of  higher  learning  with  15,000  students. 

Production.  During  1955,  rice  production  came  to 
1,733,000  metric  tons,  sweet  potatoes  2,290,000 
metric  tons,  sugar  748,200  metric  tons,  wheat  19,- 
500  metric  tons,  soybeans  14,000  metric  tons,  ba- 
nanas 90,000  metric  tons,  citrus  fruits  33,000  metric 
tons,  jute  19,600  metric  tons  and  tobacco  17,000 
metric  tons.  Up  to  the  end  of  April  1956,  there  were 
17,030  registered  factories  operating  in  Formosa, 
of  which  nearly  50  percent  were  engaged  in  food 
processing.  Other  important  industries  include  the 
manufacture  of  ceramics,  textiles,  chemicals,  ma- 
chinery, and  appliances.  Major  industries  registered 
a  50  percent  increase  in  production  during  1955. 
During  the  same  year,  Formosa  produced  1,960 
million  kwh  of  electricity,  152,500  metric  tons  of 
chemical  fertilizers,  2,359,300  metric  tons  of  coal, 
223,000  metric  tons  of  camphor,  169,000  metric 
tons  of  gasoline,  589,800  metric  tons  of  cement, 
177,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  and  52,000  metric 
tons  of  steel  and  iron  castings. 

Communications.  Formosa  is  served  by  over  3,000 
miles  of  railways  and  11,000  miles  of  highways. 
In  1955,  there  were  252  government-owned  loco- 
motives, 540  passenger  cars,  and  5,496  freight  cars. 
In  October,  1954,  a  250-mile  highway  linking 
Keelung  in  the  north  and  Kaohsiung  in  the  south 
was  opened  to  traffic.  The  big  engineering  project 
of  building  a  east-west  highway  across  the  island 
through  the  central  mountain  range  was  launched 
on  July  7,  1956. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955,  exports  from  Formosa 
were  valued  at  U.S.$133,440,000  and  imports  at 
U.S.$91,640,000  excluding  United  States  aid  im- 
ports. Rice  exports  during  1955  came  to  U.S.  $32,- 
764,000  while  sugar  exports  were  valued  at 
U.S.$67,920,000.  Chemical  fertilizers,  valued  at 
U.S.$22,430,000,  were  the  largest  import  item  dur- 
ing 1955.  Other  important  imports  were  ores, 
metals,  and  manufactured  products  (U.S. $13,922,- 
000),  machinery  and  tools  (U.S. $8,280,000),  crude 
oil  and  fuels  (U.S.$8,138,000),  Pharmaceuticals 
(U.S.$3,027,000),  wool,  rayon,  yarn,  and  textile 
products  ( U.S. $5,429,000 ).  Imports  financed  by  the 
U.S.  Government  totaled  U.S.$89  million  during 
1955.  Exports  totaled  U.S.$69,780,000  while  im- 
ports, excluding  United  States  aid  materials,  came 
to  only  U.S.$61,160,000. 

United  States  Aid.  United  States  military,  economic 
and  technical  assistance  authorized  for  the  year 
1955  came  to  $95  million.  The  Mutual  Security 
Mission  to  China,  with  headquarters  in  Taipei,  ad- 
ministers economic  assistance  on  behalf  of  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Another  agency,  the 
Chinese-American  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Re- 
construction, formulates  and  carries  out  a  program 
of  reconstruction  in  the  rural  areas. 

Defense.  The  island's  estimated  600,000-man 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  was 
stationed  on  Formosa.  The  U.S.  Military  Assistance 
Advisory  Group  has  been  in  Formosa  since  May 
1951.  From  Nov.  2-4, 1956,  the  armed  forces  staged 
the  largest^  and  most  impressive  war  maneuvers 
known  as  "Operation  Happy  Returns."  The  war 
games  included  air  combat  formation  flying,  bomb- 
ing and  strafing,  airborne  operations  and  anti-air 
and  anti-submarine  operations.  The  backbone  of 
the  force  taking  part  in  the  maneuvers  consisted  of 
one  reinforced  marine  regiment,  91  warships  of 
various  classes,  and  war  planes  of  different  types. 
An  estimated  100,000  men  participated  in  the  ma- 
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neuvers.  Surface  and  air  units  from  the  carriers  of 
the  U.S.  7th  Fleet  and  aircraft  of  the  U.S.  13th  Task 
Force  took  part  in  the  exercises, 

Government.  Formosa  is  administered  as  a  prov- 
ince by  the  Republic  of  China.  It  has  a  provincial 
assembly  and  is  divided  into  five  municipalities  and 
16  counties,  each  having  a  legislative  council  of  its 
own.  All  local  legislative  and  administrative  offi- 
cials, including  mayors  and  magistrates,  are  elected. 
The  57-man  provincial  assembly  is  composed  of 
one  member  elected  from  each  of  the  21  munici- 
palities and  counties  and  one  additional  member 
for  every  150,000  people  in  excess  of  the  population 
of  150,000  of  a  municipality  or  a  county. 

Fifty-six  of  the  57  members  of  the  provincial  as- 
sembly and  96  of  the  members  of  the  local  legis- 
lative councils  are  natives  of  Formosa.  In  the  ad- 
ministrative branch,  over  70  percent  of  the  officials 
of  the  province  were  native  born.  Governor  of  For- 
mosa: C.  K.  Yen  (app.  June  4,  1954).  President  of 
the  Republic  of  China:  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  Premier:  O.  K.  Yui  (app.  June  1,  1954). 

Events,  1956.  Governor  C.  K.  Yen  announced  on 
February  5  that  a  total  of  200,000  tenant  farmers 
had  acquired  their  own  land  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  land  reform  program. 

Foreign  Relations.  The  Executive  Yuan  appointed 
Dr  HolHngton  K.  Tong  as  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  to  succeed  Dr.  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo 
on  April  5.  A  15-member  goodwill  mission,  headed 
by  Legislative  Yuan  President  Chang  Tao-fan,  left 
for  Tokyo  on  April  15  for  a  10-day  visit  to  Japan. 
A  12-member  goodwill  mission  from  Thailand  ar- 
rived in  Taipei  on  April  19.  A  12-member  goodwill 
mission  headed  by  Foreign  Minister  George  K.  C. 
Yeh  left  for  Bangkok  on  June  21  for  an  8-day  visit 
to  Thailand.  The  Republic  of  China  accorded  rec- 
ognition to  the  Governments  of  Morocco  and  Tu- 
nisia on  April  19.  Formal  diplomatic  relations  with 
Haiti  were  established  on  April  25. 

Foreign  Minister  George  K.  C.  Yeh  and  Japanese 
Ambassador  to  China  Kensuke  Horinouchi  con- 
cluded a  Sino-Japanese  Trade  Pact  in  Taipei  on 
May  29.  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  left 
Taipei  after  reaffirming  President  Eisenhowers 
firm  opposition  to  the  recognition  of  Communist 
China  and  the  admission  of  the  latter  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  Republic  of  China  and  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  signed  in  Manila  on  October  18 
a  protocol  on  trade  relations  for  stepping  up  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  Spain  and  the  Republic 
of  China  concluded  a  trade  agreement  through  an 
exchange  of  notes  in  Madrid,  Spain,  on  December  3. 

American  Grants  and  Aid.  On  Jan.  27,  1956,  the 
United  States  presented  to  the  Republic  of  China 
a  technical  library  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  Chinese  and  American  representatives 
signed  an  agreement  in  Taipei  on  August  14  for  the 
purchase  by  the  Republic  of  China  of  U.S.$9,800,- 
000  worth  of  American  surplus  farm  products.  Brig. 
Gen.  Frank  S.  Bowen  was  named  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group 
in  Formosa,  succeeding  Maj.  Gen.  George  W. 
Smythe.  —SAMUEL  C.  H.  LING 

FRANCE.    A  Republic  of  Western  Europe  and  the 
metropolitan  territory  of  the  French  Union  (q.v.). 

Area  and  Population.  The  90  Departments  of 
France,  embracing  212,269  square  miles,  had  a  total 
population,'  by  the  census  of  May,  1954,  of  42,- 
999,500  (1956  est:  43,600,000),  representing  a 
13  percent  increase  since  1901.  Persons  over  65 
increased  57  percent  since  1901.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren, 10,600,000,  was  the  same  as  in  1901.  Chief 
cities  (1954):  Paris,  2,850,000;  Marseilles,  535,- 
264;  Lyons,  460,748;  Toulouse,  264,411;  Bordeaux, 


253,751;  Nice,  211,165;  Nantes,  200,265;  Lille, 
188  871 

Religion.  The  prevailing  faith  is  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. Protestants  number  a  million.  Agnostics  are 
numerous.  Anti-clericalism  in  the  revolutionary 
tradition  is  still  a  widespread  sentiment.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  has  17  Archbishops,  68 
Bishops,  and  51,000  lesser  clerics. 

Education.  Elementary  education  from  the  ages  of 
6  to  14  is  free  and  compulsory  in  State  schools.  En- 
rolment in  1955-56  was  as  follows:  kindergarten, 
600,000;  public  primary,  4,780,000;  private  and 
parochial,  1,000,000;  public  secondary,  450,000; 
private  secondary,  300,000;  vocational,  400,000; 
universities,  150,000  in  17  institutions,  of  which  the 
largest  were  Paris  with  62,000  students;  Lyons, 
9,300;  Bordeaux,  9,000;  Aix-Marseilles,  8,000,  and 
Toulouse,  7,500. 

Production.  French  agriculture  was  still  afflicted 
by  overproduction  of  wine,  despite  an  increase  of 
deaths  attributed  to  alcoholism  from  3,300  in  1946 
to  17,400  in  1955.  As  in  previous  years,  other  major 
crops  of  France's  small  diversified  farms  were  po- 
tatoes, sugar  beets,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  fruits. 
French  industry  and  commerce  during  1956  dis- 
played a  mixed  pattern  of  chronic  stagnation,  slow 
growth,  inflationary  pressures,  and,  at  year's  end, 
prospects  of  depression  due  to  oil  shortages  stem- 
ming from  the  blocking  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  major  indices  of  business  activity  in  1956 
were  as  follows,  with  1953  as  100:  employment 
(January),  103  (with  unemployed  numbering  162,- 
800  in  February  and  83,100  in  August);  industrial 
production  (June),  138;  retail  trade  (June),  137; 
wholesale  prices  (August),  103;  cost  of  living 
(August),  102.  Monthly  output  of  key  commodities 
in  thousands  of  metric  tons  was  as  follows  in  mid- 
year of  1956:  coal,  4,328  plus  1,393  for  the  Saar; 
oil,  108.3;  iron  ore,  4,185;  and  steel,  1,036  plus  295 
for  the  Saar.  Monthly  output  of  electric  power  in 
millions  of  kwh  stood  at  4,000  in  July. 

Foreign  Trade.  Imports  and  exports  were  roughly 
balanced  in  1954  and  1955  but  in  1956  registered 
once  more  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  which 
promised  to  become  graver  as  a  result  of  the  Suez 
crisis.  By  June  1956  monthly  imports  were  valued 
at  175,396,000  francs  and  exports  at  139,004,000. 
In  volume,  imports  during  the  same  months  were 
154  percent  of  the  1953  level  and  exports  124  per- 
cent 

Transport  and  Communications.  By  the  most  recent 
estimate,  France  had  41,200  km  of  railways,  655,- 
300  km  of  roads,  8,215  km  of  navigable  waterways 
(including  4,918  km  of  canals),  2,769,000  tele- 
phones, and  a  merchant  marine  of  738  ships  over 
100  tons,  totaling  3,518,895  tons. 

Defense.  Military  service  for  18  months  is  obliga- 
tory. Since  January  1953,  Army  effectives  have  been 
fixed  at  577,000  officers  and  men,  of  whom  57,000 
were  in  the  gendarmerie,  310,000  in  the  metropoli- 
tan and  occupation  forces  in  Germany,  and  210,000 
overseas.  Naval  vessels  in  service  comprised  2  bat- 
tleships, 4  aircraft  carriers,  5  cruisers,  18  destroyers, 
32  frigates,  and  14  submarines.  During  1956  most 
available  French  military  forces,  to  the  number  of 
over  400,000  troops,  were  tied  down  in  Algeria  in 
an  apparently  endless  and  hopeless  effort  to  crush 
the  colonial  rebellion. 

Finance.  The  franc  remained  officially  pegged  at 
346.5  to  the  dollar,  but  by  June  was  being  quoted 
at  419  in  the  unofficial  Paris  market.  Currency  in 
circulation  continued  to  increase,  totaling  2,954,000 
million  francs  by  June  1956,  plus  3,231,000  millions 
in  deposit  money.  The  customary  annual  deficit  in 
the  state  budget  reached  a  new  high. 


SKYLANCER.  The  Douglas  Skylancer  (F5D-1)  fs  a  United  States  Navy  all-weather  carrier-based  fighter  capable  of 
carrying  bombs,  air-to-ground  rockets,  and  air-to-air  missile  pods.  It  carries  fixed  cannon  and  a  retractable  missile  launch- 
Ing  tray  and  is  powered  by  a  General  Electric  J79  engine.  (Official  U.S.  Navy  Photograph) 


NAVAL  PROGRESS.  A  Navy  pilot  in  a  high 
altitude  flight  suit  stands  beside  the  Navy's 
"sidewinder"  air-to-air  missile  which  was  put 
into  use  with  units  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
fleets  during  1956.  The  missile  is  compara- 
tively inexpensive  and  is  effective  against  air- 
craft from  sea  level  to  over  50,000  feet.  (Offi- 
cial U.S.  Navy  Photograph) 


OLYMPIC  GAMES.  Bob  Morrow  (55)  of  the  United  States  finishes  first  in  the  200-meter  race  with  an  Olympic  record 
time  of  20.6  seconds.  Second  is  Andrew  Stanfield  (88),  also  an  American.  Others  are  B.  Tokarev  (59)  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  M.  Agostini  (50)  of  Trinidad.  In  the  summer  games  at  Melbourne,  the  U.S.S.R.  was  first,  the  U.S.  second.  (GOP A) 


OLYMPIC  GAMES.  The  three  winners  of  the  5,000-meter  race  display  their  medals  after  the  award  ceremony.  The 
event  was  won  by  Vladimir  Kutz  of  the  U.S.S.R.  (cenferj,  with  Gordon  Pirie  (left.  Great  Britain)  second  and  G.  D.  Ibbot- 
son  (right,  Great  Britain)  third.  Kutz,  Soviet  distance  phenomenon,  also  won  the  10,000-meter  race,  (GO? A) 
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New  taxes  on  incomes,  motor  cars,  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  luxury  goods  covered  the  costs  of 
increased  pensions  for  the  ageds  but  not  those  of 
military  operations.  The  budget  belatedly  presented 
to  the  National  Assembly  on  October  19  called  for 
total  expenditures  of  4,090,000  million  francs  (not 
including  the  Algerian  war)  and  receipts  (including 
United  States  aid)  of  3,714,000  million  francs, 
leaving  a  prospective  deficit  of  well  over  $1,000 
million.  In  die  absence  of  peace  in  Algeria,  informed 
sources  estimated  that  military  operations  would 
cost  over  $1,000  million  during  1957,  with  the  pros- 
pective budgetary  deficit  possibly  attaining  the 
dangerously  inflationary  figure  of  $3,000  million. 

Government.  Under  the  Constitution  of  the  Fourth 
Republic,  put  into  effect  Dec.  24,  1946,  sovereignty 
in  the  ^"indi  visible,  laic,  democratic  and  social  re- 
public" (Article  1)  is  vested  in  the  French  people 
and  exercised  through  representation  and  referenda 
(Article  3).  The  National  Assembly  of  627  mem- 
bers, chosen  by  equal,  direct,  and  secret  universal 
suffrage,  is  the  dominant  chamber  of  Parliament. 
The  Council  of  the  Republic  consists  of  320  mem- 
bers elected  by  communal  and  departmental  bodies. 
The  President  of  the  Republic  is  elected  for  a  seven- 
year  term  by  both  chambers  and  may  be  once  re- 
elected.  Rene  Coty  has  been  President  since  Jan- 
uary 1954. 

Events,  1956.  The  melancholy  malaise  and  politi- 
cal-military impotence  of  the  erstwhile  Grande  Na- 
tion, reflected  in  much  of  the  data  given  above, 
went  from  bad  to  worse  during  1956. 

The  year  was  marked  in  French  public  life  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Socialist-Radical  coalition  Min- 
istry, commanding  neither  an  electoral  nor  a  par- 
liamentary majority  but  surviving  because  no  al- 
ternative was  politically  possible;  by  numerous 
diplomatic  conferences  and  journeys,  most  of  them 
productive  only  of  frustration;  by  a  further  disin- 
tegration of  the  French  colonial  empire;  by  a  feeble 
Anglo-French  effort,  inspired  by  desperation  over 
the  equivocations  and  negations  of  American  for- 
eign policy,  to  resume  an  "independent"  Great 
Power  role  in  the  Near  East. 

Unhappy  Election.  The  results  of  the  polling  of 
Jan.  2,  1956,  (see  THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR 
BOOK,  EVENTS  OF  1955,  p.  181),  brought  cheer  only 
to  the  ultra-Leftist  and  ultra-Rightist  enemies  of  the 
Fourth  Republic.  Of  the  544  seats  in  the  National 
Assembly  for  metropolitan  France,  the  Communists, 
with  25  percent  or  the  popular  votes,  won  145; 
Pierre  Poujade's  semi-Fascist  followers  and  tax- 
strikers  (  12.1  percent)  won  51;  the  discredited  De- 
Gaullists  elected  only  16  deputies;  the  Socialists 
won  88  seats;  the  Popular  Republicans  70;  the  In- 
dependents 94;  and  the  Raoticals  71,  with  other 
seats  divided  among  splinter  groups. 

Communist  pleas  for  a  new  "Popular  Front"  were 
ignored  by  Socialists  and  Radicals  alike,  although 
no  stable  parliamentary  majority  was  possible 
without  Communist  or  Poujadist  support  in  the  As- 
sembly. Cooperation  with  the  Poujadists  presup- 
posed a  Center-Right  coalition.  Leftist  collaboration 
with  the  Communists  was  possible.  But  its  ac- 
ceptance was  precluded  by  Socialist  and  Radical 
contempt  for  Communist  motives  and  by  horror  in 
Washington  at  any  such  prospect—  even  though 
most  Frenchmen,  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  year  of 
inter-allied  disunity,  were  already  embittered  at 
American  policies  and  particularly  by  Secretary 
Dulles*  claim  that  he  had  repeatedly  saved  the  peace 
by  going  to  the  "brink"  of  war. 

The  Radicals  were  scarcely  united,  despite  the 
expulsion  of  Edgar  Faure  from  the  Party  in  1955 
and  general  acknowledgment  of  the  leadership  of 


Pierre  Mendes-France,  who  had  made  peace  in 
Indochina  in  1954  and  who  favored  a  peace  of  com- 

Eromise  in  Algeria.  The  Socialists,  led  by  Guy  Mol- 
;t,  resembled  in  some  respects  the  Bourbons  who 
were  alleged  to  have  forgotten  nothing  and  learned 
nothing  from  past  experience.  Mollet's  Socialists  of 
1956  in  dealing  with  Algeria,  like  Blum's  Socialists 
of  1946  in  dealing  with  Indochina,  could  devise  no 
answer  to  colonial  rebellion  save  force.  That  the 
answer  had  led  to  disaster  a  decade  previously  made 
its  proponents  all  the  more  determined  to  persist  in 
it  a  decade  later. 

Unstable  Coalition.  The  23rd  post-1945  French 
Cabinet  which  emerged  from  the  January  election 
could  well  be  deemed  an  existentialist  paradox  of 
irony  and  tragic  absurdity.  In  mid-January  a  Social- 
ist Party  Congress  at  Puteaux  endorsed  the  pro- 
posals of  Guy  MoHet,  50-year-old  former  high 
school  teacher,  to  try  to  fashion  a  Cabinet  in  col- 
laboration with  Mendes-France.  The  Radicals  con- 
curred. The  new  Assembly  met  on  January  19  and 
at  once  became  disorderly  by  virtue  of  attempts  to 
void  the  credentials  of  several  Poujadist  deputies 
—among  whom  six  were  expelled  by  April,  with 
their  confreres  boycotting  parliament  in  protest. 
These  wrangles  were  due,  in  part,  to  a  schism  in  the 
Poujadist  ranks  with  dissidents  accusing  the  lead- 
ership of  the  movement  of  anti-Semitism. 

On  January  24  Socialists,  Radicals,  and  Commu- 
nists elected  Andre  LeTroquer  (Socialist)  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly.  Two  days  later  President 
Rene  Coty  charged  Mollet  with  the  task  of  trying 
for  a  Cabinet,  despite  rifts  and  divisions  of  many 
kinds  among,  ana  within,  Socialist  and  Radical 
ranks  alike.  On  January  31  he  presented  his  selec- 
tion of  Ministers  as  follows: 

Premier— Guy  Mollet  (Socialist);  Minister  of 
State  without  Portfolio—Pierre  Mendes-France 
(Radical-Socialist);  Minister  of  State  in  charge  of 
Ministry  of  Justice— Francois  Mitterrand  (Union  of 
Democratic  Social  Resistance);  Foreign  Affairs- 
Christian  Pineau  (Socialist);  Resident  Minister  in 
Algeria— Gen.  Georges  Catroux  (non-party);  Fi- 
nance and  Economic  Affairs— Robert  Lacoste  (So- 
cialist); Labor— Albert  Gazier  (Socialist);  National 
Defense— Maurice  Bourges-Maunoury  ( Radical- 
Socialist);  Overseas  France— Gaston  Defferre  (So- 
cialist); Veterans  Affairs— Francois  Tanguy-Prigent 
(Socialist);  Minister  attached  to  Premiers  office- 
Felix  Houphouet— Boigny  (African  Democratic 
rally). 

In  terms  of  its  party  composition,  this  Cabinet 
could  not  hope  to  command  a  majority  in  the  As- 
sembly. The  Ministry  nevertheless  endured  through- 
out the  year,  partly  because  of  Communist  parlia- 
mentary support  on  some  issues  and  partly  because 
of  Rightist  support  on  others.  On  February  1  the 
Assembly  confirmed  Mollet  as  Premier,  420  to  71. 
He  bespoke  social  reforms  and  peace  in  Algeria, 
where  he  went  on  a  political  mission  early  in  Feb- 
ruary. On  his  return  to  Paris  on  February  11,  he 
was  greeted  with  mob  violence.  Many  of  the  million 
Frenchmen  in  Algeria,  confronting  8,500,000  re- 
bellious Arabs,  had  warm  supporters  in  France  who 
were  ready  to  oppose  any  suggestions  of  peace 
through  independence.  This  problem  Mollet  was 
never  able  to  solve. 

On  February  14  he  named  Robert  Lacoste  as 
Resident-Minister  in  Algeria  and  replaced  him  as 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Economic  Affairs  by  67- 
year-old  Paul  Ramadier.  Meanwhile  the  work  of 
the  Assembly  was  paralyzed  by  the  Poujadists  who 
filibustered,  brawled,  and  rioted. 

Tragedy  in  Algeria.  In  addressing  the  Assembly 
for  the  first  time  as  Premier  on  February  16,  Mollet 
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sought  to  straddle  the  Algerian  issue  by  reaffirming 
determination  to  maintain  the  "French  presence 
and  by  pledging  "reforms"  on  behalf  of  the  Moslem 
natives.  Mendes-France  expressed  doubt  of  the 
utility  of  this  approach.  The  Communists  exploited 
the  old  issue  of  "clericalism"  (here,  State  aid  to 
church  schools )  to  split  the  parliamentary  support- 
ers of  the  Cabinet.  By  the  end  of  February,  Men- 
des-France had  declined  to  assume  the  post  of 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Economic  Affairs  on  the 
ground  that  the  Socialist  program  of  "social  wel- 
fare" would,  under  existing  circumstances,  spell 
currency  inflation  and  national  economic  ruin.  Mol- 
let  simultaneously  offered  the  Algerian  rebels  a 
choice  between  all-out  war  and  a  cease-fire,  to  be 
followed  by  elections  and  reforms.  The  answer  was 
never  in  doubt. 

By  spring  Paris  was  pouring  heavy  reinforcements 
into  North  Africa.  Foreign  Minister  Pineau,  on  his 
return  from  New  Delhi,  conferred  in  Cairo  on 
March  14  with  Premier  Nasser  and  Foreign  Min- 
ister Fawzi,  both  sympathetic  with  the  Algerian 
rebels,  while  74-year-old  Abd-el  Krim,  leader  of  the 
Moroccan  rebellion  of  the  1920's  and  an  exile  in 
Egypt  since  1947,  urged  all  his  countrymen  to  spurn 
"honeyed  promises"  and  stop  at  nothing  short  or 
the  expulsion  of  all  French  troops  from  North 
Africa.  The  "dirty  war"  continued  throughout  the 
year,  with  Lacoste  periodically  promising  victory 
and  "pacification,"  the  rebels  killing  and  burning, 
and  the  French  slaughtering  and  destroying  in  an 
enterprise  which  almost  all  non-Frenchmen 
throughout  the  world  knew  was  foredoomed  to 

The*  cost  of  this  endeavor,  albeit  indubitably 
calamitous,  admitted  of  no  exact  calculation.  Amid 
executions,  reprisals,  ambushes,  and  guerrilla  raids, 
the  French  command  announced  daily  totals  of 
rebels  slain,  then  discontinued  the  practice  as  em- 
barrassing, and  resumed  it  later  in  the  year.  By  early 
December  Lacoste  was  declaring  that  the  rebels 
had  lost  16,450  men  between  Nov.  1,  1954,  and 
Oct.  30, 1956  (he  gave  no  French  casualty  figures), 
denying  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Shepilov's  state- 
ment that  48,000  Algerians  had  been  killed,  and 
denouncing  the  "enormous  lies"  of  the  Arab  League 
in  its  "diabolic  campaign  to  discredit  France."  He 
dismissed  as  a  falsehood  the  October  statement  of 
Ferhat  Abbas,  Algerian  nationalist,  that  the  war  had 
taken  200,000  Arab  and  40,000  French  lives. 

Dusk  of  Empire.  What  French  policymakers  sought 
to  retain  by  force  in  Algeria  they  conceded  was  lost 
in  other  areas  of  the  French  Union.  The  inde- 
pendence of  Morocco  was  acknowledged  by  Paris 
on  March  2  and  of  Tunisia  on  March  20.  U.S.  Am- 
bassador C.  Douglas  Dillon  declared  America's 
"whole-hearted  support  for  France"  in  her  search 
for  "liberal  solutions"  of  North  African  problems. 
The  Quai  d'Orsay  later  concluded  treaties  with 
Morocco  (May  28)  and  with  Tunisia  (June  15), 
yielded  Fezzan  to  Libya  (November  29),  and  con- 
firmed (May  28)  the  surrender  of  Pondichery, 
Karikal,  Mah<§,  and  Yanam  to  India. 

In  the  interim,  affairs  in  Algeria  not  only  failed 
to  mend  but  visibly  worsened.  Claude  Bourdet,  edi- 
tor of  France  Observateur  and  an  ardent  foe  of  the 
Government's  Algerian  policies,  was  arrested  on 
March  31  and  briefly  held  by  police  on  the  charge 
of  seeking  to  demoralize  the  French  Army.  In  mid- 
April  Mendes-France  conferred  in  Rabat  with  Sul- 
tan Mohammed  V  of  Morocco.  On  April  25  Ferhat 
Abbas,  hitherto  a  moderate,  declared  his  adherence 
to  the  "National  Liberation  Front"  in  Cairo,  accus- 
ing France  of  "plunging  Algeria  into  a  blood-bath." 

Police  arrested  2,500  Algerians  in  Paris  on  May 


Day.  A  week  later  President  Tito  of  ^Yugoslavia,  on 
an  official  visit  to  France,  espoused  "new  forms  and 
new  laws"  in  order  that  the  lessons  of  the  past  might 
be  learned  and  "narrow  interests"  might  not  obscure 
the  "horizons  of  the  future."  The  Tito-Mollet  com- 
munique of  May  11  bespoke  "friendship."  On  the 
same  day  police  confiscated  the  current  edition  of 
L'Humanite  for  reporting  "summary  executions  and 
shooting  of  hostages"  in  Algeria. 

Mollet  and  Pineau  arrived  in  Moscow  on  May  15. 
On  their  return,  May  20,  they  spoke  of  peace, 
friendship,  and  understanding.  But  events  were 
soon  to  show  that  these  French-Soviet  parleys 
served  no  purpose.  A  bargain  regarding  the  respec- 
tive interests  of  the  Powers  in  the  Near  East  and 
Central  Europe  might  have  averted  the  tragedies 
to  come.  Such  a  bargain  was  beyond  the  capacity 
of  policymakers,  in  East  and  West  alike,  for  all 
were  hypnotized  by  the  habits,  dogmas,  and  "legal- 
istic-moralistic abstractions"  (to  use  George  F. 
Kennan's  term)  of  a  past  beyond  recapture  and  soon 
to  be  shown  to  be  obsolete.  Nehru's  visit  to  Paris 
on  July  17,  allegedly  as  "mediator"  between  France 
and  the  Algerian  rebels,  was  without  result. 

Tf»e  Road  to  Folly.  Two  political  events  in  late  May 
1956,  bemused  the  French  public.  One  was  the  final 
court  decision  in  the  case  of  those  accused  of  having 
"leaked"  defense  secrets  to  the  enemy  during  the 
Indochinese  war.  On  May  20  Roger  Labrusse  and 
Rene  Turpin  were  sentenced  to  prison  while  Jean 
Mons  and  Andre  Baranes  were  acquitted.  The  other 
was  the  resignation  from  the  Cabinet  of  Mendes- 
France  on  May  23  in  protest  against  Mollet's  failure 
to  seek  a  political  solution  in  Algeria. 

The  Caoinet  survived  this  defection  by  winning 
a  "confidence"  vote  in  the  Assembly  on  June  5, 
271  to  59— with,  however,  201  abstentions. 

Mollet  meanwhile  secured  Socialist  support  for 
his  dubious  course  and  shook  up  the  Foreign  Ser- 
vice on  June  13,  with  Rene  Massigli  retiring  as 
Secretary  General  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  in  favor  of 
Louis  Joxe;  Jean  Daridan  replacing  Roland  de 
Margerie  as  Director  General  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic affairs;  and  Herve  Alphand  being  the  new 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  On  the  same  day 
the  Cabinet  rejected  an  offer  from  Ferhat  Abbas  to 
negotiate  peace  in  Algeria  in  return  for  pledges  of 
sell-government.  Pineau  arrived  in  Washington  on 
June  16  as  Arab  envoys  warned  America  against 
supporting  French  policy.  The  Dulles-Pineau  com- 
munique of  June  20  was  once  more  a  declaration  of 
platitudes. 

Prelude  to  Catastrophe.  Since  the  "secret  diplo- 
macy" of  1956  is  still  largely  secret,  no  purpose 
would  here  be  served  by  trying  to  reconstruct  its 
course.  It  is  enough  to  notice  that  all  policymakers 
in  all  the  capitals  of  the  "Powers,"  including  Paris, 
found  themselves  caught  in  dilemmas  they  were  un- 
able to  resolve  save  through  violence  or  abnegation. 
By  sponsoring,  and  yet  refusing  to  join,  the  Bagdad 
Pact  (or  the  MIDDLE  EAST  TREATY  ORGANIZATION, 
q.v. ) ,  Washington  alarmed  Moscow,  split  the  Arab 
League,  and  enhanced  Communist  prestige  and  in- 
fluence in  the  Near  East  in  the  name  of  promoting 
its  diminution.  Nasser  was  sworn  to  the  destruction 
of  Israel  and  the  eh'mination  of  all  Anglo-French 
interests  throughout  the  Levant  and  Africa.  By  de- 
nying arms  to  Israel  and  equivocating  regarding 
French  sales  of  arms,  Washington  drove  the  Israeli 
policymakers  to  desperation  born  of  fear,  By  ini- 
tially appeasing  Cairo  and  then  denying  aid  for  the 
building  of  the  Aswan  Dam,  Washington  provoked 
Nasser  into  the  seizure  of  the  Suez  Canal  on  July  26. 

The  successive  "negotiations"  over  these  matters, 
wherein  Secretary  Dulles  strove  to  restrain  Paris  and 
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London  from  any  action  calculated  to  protect  An- 
glo-French interests,  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  in 
these  pages.  Their  net  result  was  to  drive  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Israel  into  a  blind  alley  from 
which  their  leaders  could  see  no  exit  save  through 
resort  to  violence.  It  is  clear  from  the  course  of 
events  that  French  Socialists,  British  Tories,  and 
Israeli  statesmen  (despite  denials)  decided  not  later 
than  October  1956  that  continued  acquiescence  in 
American  advice  would  be  ruinous.  They  devised, 
fumbiingly,  a  plan  for  common  military  action 
( French-Israeli  collaboration  being  intimate)  and 
the  plan,  only  half-concocted  and  carefully  con- 
cealed from  Washington,  was  prematurely  put  into 
execution  at  the  end  of  October.  Calculations  were 
that  the  American  election  campaign  would  pre- 
clude any  decisive  action  in  Washington  and  that 
the  U.S.S.R/s  troubles  in  Poland  and  Hungary 
would  leave  Moscow  paralyzed. 

Debacle.  Mollet  had  won  another  vote  of  confi- 
dence on  July  28,  by  273  to  163,  with  only  the 
Communists  and  Poujadists  in  opposition.  He  was 
already  describing  Nasser  as  the  "Hitler  of  the  Nile" 
and  accusing  him  of  supporting  the  Algerian  re- 
bellion. Pineau  threatened  "force"  on  September  2. 
Later  in  the  month  Anglo-French  conferences  pre- 
sumably led  to  tentative  plans  for  joint  action. 

On  September  22  the  French  Cabinet  agreed,  re- 
luctantly and  "with  reservations,"  to  join  Dulles' 
watered-down  version  of  the  "Suez  Canal  Users* 
Association/*  Wide-ranging  Pineau  found  himself 
in  Venezuela  on  October  1.  In  mid-October  the 
Congress  of  the  Radicals  confirmed  the  leadership 
of  Mendes-France  but  split  in  two,  with  a  dissident 
faction  led  by  Andre  Morice  setting  itself  up  as  a 
rival  party.  At  the  same  time  Eden,  Lloyd,  Mollet, 
and  Pineau  met  again  in  Paris  (October  16)  and 
came  to  conclusions  scarcely  hinted  at  in  their  pub- 
lic statements. 

On  October  22  a  transport  plane,  carrying  5  Al- 
gerian rebel  leaders  from  Rabat  to  Tunisia  to 
participate  in  a  state  visit  by  the  Sultan  of  Morocco, 
was  intercepted  by  French  fighter  planes  and  forced 
to  land  in  Algeria.  The  passengers  were  seized  and 
indicted  for  "treason."  Anti-French  rioting  broke 
out  in  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  with  the  Moroccan  gov- 
ernment denouncing  the  coup  as  an  act  of  "pure 
piracy."  Alain  Savary,  Socialist  Secretary  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  resigned  from  the  Cabinet  in  protest 
on  October  24.  Mollet  endorsed  the  action  of  the 
military.  On  October  27  Pineau  signed  a  treaty  with 
Bonn  turning  the  Saar  over  to  the  Reich  on  Jan.  1, 
1957.  On  October  29,  the  Quai  d'Orsay  formally 
charged  Egypt  with  "gun-running"  to  the  Algerian 
rebels.  On  the  same  day  the  Israeli  Army  invaded 
the  Sinai  Peninsula. 

In  defiance  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  United  Nations,  Paris  and  London  deliv- 
ered an  ultimatum  demanding  a  "cease-fire"  in  the 
name  of  safeguarding  freedom  of  passage  through 
the  Suez  Canal.  Israel  accepted.  Egypt  did  not. 
Anglo-French  forces  from  Cyprus  then  bombarded 
Egyptian  airfields  and  subsequently  occupied  Port 
Said,  Port  Fuad  and  the  northern  25  miles  of  the 
Canal— but  called  off  this  unfinished  and  woefully 
mismanaged  enterprise  on  November  6  in  response 
to  American  warnings,  Soviet  threats,  and  UN  con- 
demnation of  "aggression." 

By  this  time  the  Canal  was  blocked  by  the  scut- 
tling of  50  ships  in  tbe  channel.  Had  Paris  and  Lon- 
don done  nothing,  the  Israeli  Army  could  easily 
have  occupied  all  the  Canal,  before  its  blocking,  and 
perhaps  taken  Cairo  and  ousted  Nasser.  The  effect 
of  what  was  done  by  the  French  and  British  Gov- 
ernments in  the  name  of  keeping  the  Canal  open, 
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downgrading  Nasser,  and  "saving"  the  Near  East 
from  Communism  was  to  close  the  Canal,  upgrade 
Nasser,  and  make  Moscow  the  champion  of  all  of 
Araby  against  "Western  colonialism." 

Aftermath.  Never  have  so  few  statesmen  done  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time  to  destroy  utterly  the  re- 
maining remnants  of  the  power  and  prestige  of 
their  states.  In  France,  as  in  Britain,  frustration 
found  an  outlet  in  moral  indignation  over  Soviet 
suppression  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution.  On  No- 
vember 7  an  angry  mob,  screaming  "Soviet  Assas- 
sins! and  "Hang  the  Russians!  wrecked  and 
burned  the  Paris  headquarters  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  offices  of  UHumanitS.  Riots  else- 
where had  comparable  results  while  the  Commu- 
nists struggled  as  best  they  could,  amid  defections 
and  denunciations,  with  the  problems  posed  by  the 
barbarities  of  their  comrades  in  Budapest. 

The  most  significant  result  of  these  events,  how- 
ever, was  to  demonstrate  that  France  (as  well  as 
Great  Britain)  was  no  longer  a  "Great  Power."  In 
resorting  to  force  to  protect  national  interests, 
French  (and  British)  policymakers  hopelessly  bun- 
gled the  enterprise  and  then  abjectly  capitulated  in 
the  face  of  foreign  protest.  Whatever  comfort 
might  be  derived  from  the  formula  that  Paris  and 
London  and  Tel  Aviv  had  piously  bowed  to  "world 
public  opinion"  could  not  conceal  the  fact  that  sup- 
port of  Nasser  by  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  coupled  with  American-Soviet  insistence 
in  the  UN  on  a  restoration  of  the  status  quo,  meant 
the  end  of  all  Anglo-French  influence  in  the  Near 
East  and  the  possible  future  destruction  of  Israel. 

Frenchmen,  unlike  Englishmen,  were  not  sharply 
divided  over  the  merits  of  the  disastrous  decisions 
taken  by  their  leaders.  Unlike  British  Laborites, 
most  French  Socialists  approved  the  course  of  Mol- 
let and  Pineau  and  regretted  only  its  failure  to  at- 
tain its  goals.  On  November  23  Pineau  commented 
plaintively  at  the  General  Assembly  in  New  York 
that  UN  decisions  should  be  enforced  on  all  states 
or  else  on  none.  He  later  complained  in  Paris  that 
it  was  "not  just"  that  "the  United  States  should  give 
its  aid  to  Nasser.  Whatever  our  bitterness,  we  can- 
not renounce  American  friendship  and  the  Atlantic 
alliance,  which  is  our  only  safeguard  against  sharing 
the  fate  of  Hungary.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  always  give  way  to  American  de- 
sires. .  .  /' 

French  efforts  at  tbe  close  of  the  year  to  arrange 
a  "Big  Three"  or  "Big  Four"  or  "Big  Five"  confer- 
ence to  consider  current  problems  of  power  in  world 
politics  were  rebuffed  by  Washington.  Nothing 
short  of  such  a  conference  seemed  likely  to  offer  any 
hope  of  security  or  stability  in  the  Levant  or  in 
Eastern  Europe.  But  policymakers  in  Moscow  were 
trapped  by  their  troubles  in  the  satellites  and  by  the 
dictates  of  their  Marxist  dogma.  Policymakers  in 
Washington  were  no  less  trapped  by  their  addiction 
to  "morality/'  according  to  which  French  policy  to- 
ward Egypt  was  almost  as  "immoral"  as  Soviet  pol- 
icy toward  Hungary.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Dulles'  visit  to  Paris  in  mid-December  was  fruitless, 
despite  public  reaffirmations  of  "solidarity." 

French  prospects  at  home  and  abroad  could  only 
be  judged  as  dismal.  That  the  Mollet  Ministry  sur- 
vived these  disasters  was  due  only  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  inventing  any  alternative.  See  ALGERIA; 
CAMBODIA;  FRENCH  UNION;  GERMANY;  GREAT 
BRITAIN;  MOROCCO;  SAAR;  TUNISIA;  UNION  OF 
SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS;  UNITED  NATIONS; 
UNITED  STATES;  and  VIETNAM. 

—FREDERICK:  L.  SCHUMAN 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE.    The  Franklin  Institute  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  was  founded  in  1824  as  a  per- 
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manent  memorial  to  Benjamin  Franklin.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  promotion  of  the  mechanical  arts  and 
the  dissemination  of  scientific  knowledge.  Its  tech- 
nological library  contains  146,500  volumes  and  51,- 
000  pamphlets,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  patent  lit- 
erature. The  Institute  also  maintains  a  scientific  and 
technological  museum  containing  thousands  of  ac- 
tion exhibits;  the  Fels  Planetarium;  an  observatory 
open  to  the  public;  and  a  seismograph. 

About  twenty  lectures  are  given  annually  at  the 
Institute  by  persons  distinguished  in  science  and  in- 
dustry. Branches  of  the  Institute  are  the  Bartol  Re- 
search Foundation  (research  in  pure  science);  the 
Biochemical  Research  Foundation  (for  the  study  of 
disease  from  the  chemical  viewpoint);  and  the 
Franklin  Institute  Laboratories  for  Research  and 
Development  ( applied  research  on  the  physical  sci- 
ences for  industry  and  government ) . 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts,  formed 
of  members  of  the  Institute,  reviews  in  detail  many 
of  the  advances  in  science  and  technology.  It  rec- 
ommends to  the  Board  of  Managers  candidates  for 
the  annual  awards  of  the  Institute,  which  are  for- 
mally presented  at  the  yearly  Medal  Day  exercises. 
The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  was  estab- 
lished in  1826  and  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

In  1955,  the  Franklin  Medal,  highest  honor  given 
by  the  Institute,  went  to  Prof.  Arne  Tiselius,  Swed- 
ish chemist,  for  "his  outstanding  investigations  in 
biochemistry,  valuable  contributions  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  proteins  and  revolutionary  new  techniques 
for  use  in  the  field  of  protein  chemistry."  Member- 
ship is  about  7,500.  The  President,  elected  in  1952, 
is  S,  Wyman  Rolph:  Executive  Vice  President, 
John  S.  Burlew.  Address:  Benjamin  Franklin  Park- 
way at  20th  St.,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 
FREEDOMS  FOUNDATION  AT  VALLEY  FORGE.  This 
foundation  is  a  nonprofit,  nonpolitical,  nonsectarian 
organization  which  annually  honors  individuals,  or- 
ganizations, and  schools  throughout  the  United 
States  for  their  work  in  behalf  of  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  American  way  of  life.  Established 
in  1949,  the  awards,  including  the  1955  program, 
total  $750,000,  in  addition  to  George  Washington 
Honor  Medals  and  Certificates  of  Merit.  Awards 
are  offered  for  outstanding  editorials,  public  ad- 
dresses, cartoons,  community  programs,  and  other 
means  of  expression,  together  with  public,  private, 
and  parochial  school  programs.  Historic  trips  are 
awarded  school  teachers  and  pupils.  Special  Valley 
Forge  freedom  libraries  are  awarded. 

The  awards  are  selected  by  a  jury  composed  of 
State  supreme  court  jurists  and  executive  officers  of 
national  patriotic,  service,  and  military  organiza- 
tions. Officers:  Honorary  President,  Herbert  Hoover; 
Honorary  Chairman,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower;  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Don  Belding;  President,  Dr.  Ken- 
neth D.  Wells. 

FREEMASONRY.  In  1956,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
Masonic  membership  in  the  United  States  exceeded 
4  million.  This  represented  a  net  gain  of  50,000 
over  1955,  although  the  leveling-off  tendency  in 
membership  gains  apparent  then  was  still  notice- 
able. Arkansas,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois, 
North  Dakota,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin  actually 
registered  small  losses,  and  gains  of  the  others  were 
not  large.  One  Canadian  grand  lodge  lost  slightly; 
the  others  gained  nearly  4,000  to  make  the  total 
Canadian  membership  just  over  250,000.  Other 
English-speaking  countries  and  some  European 
grand  lodges  continued  moderate  gains.  World 
membership  in  1956  was  perhaps  somewhat  above 
the  5.5  million  estimated  for  1955. 

Even  in  the  Far  East  the  fraternity  made  impor- 
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tant  gains  in  1956,  despite  the  impossibility  of  any 
activity  in  Communist  China.  The  District  Grand 
Lodge  of  Japan,  under  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
Philippines,  fisted  12  active  lodges,  most  of  them 
consisting  chiefly  of  American  military  personnel, 
but  one  of  which  was  using  the  Japanese  language. 
Membership  of  Japanese  nationals,  prohibited  by 
the  Imperial  government  before  World  War  II, 
has  been  growing  in  recent  years.  Philippine  lodges, 
including  those  in  Japan,  Guam,  and  Okinawa,  had 
about  10,000  members.  In  Indonesia,  lodges  con- 
tinued to  work  under  the  parent  organization  in  the 
Netherlands,  but  a  grand  lodge  of  Indonesia  was 
also  being  organized. 

Grand  lodges  all  over  the  world  received  in- 
creased recognition  from  U.S.  and  other  English- 
speaking  organizations.  The  Grand  Lodge  of 
China  (in  Formosa)  was  recognized  by  7  more 
U.S.  grand  lodges,  bringing  its  total  to  29.  Ecuador 
received  one  more  recognition,  as  did  Finland.  The 
National  Grand  Lodge  of  France,  the  United  Grand 
Lodge  of  Germany,  and  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Israel, 
Norway,  and  Switzerland  each  picked  up  one 
more.  So  did  Bahia,  Para,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in 
Brazil.  Peru  gained  4  and  Venezuela  2. 

Events,  1956.  The  New  York  grand  lodge  opened 
its  175th  anniversary  celebration  on  January  23. 
The  grand  lodges  of  Kansas  and  the  Philippines, 
and  also  the  New  York  Scottish  Rite  consistory,  cele- 
brated 100th  anniversaries  during  the  year,  while 
the  National  League  of  Masonic  Clubs  observed  its 
50th. 

From  February  18  to  23,  the  usual  annual  meet- 
ings were  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Alexandria, 
Va.  The  Allied  Masonic  Degrees  and  related  or- 
ganizations met  February  18-19.  These  meetings 
included  a  new  one  for  those  interested  in  Masonic 
study,  sponsored  by  The  American  Lodge  of  Re- 
search. 

The  Conference  of  Grand  Masters  of  Masons  in 
North  America  met  February  20-21,  with  most  U.S. 
and  Canadian  grand  lodges  represented,  and  with 
official  guests  from  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Mexico,  the 
Philippines,  and  Venezuela.  The  28th  Annual  Con- 
ference of  Masonic  Grand  Lodge  Secretaries  was 
held  February  21.  The  George  Washington  Masonic 
National  Memorial  Association  met  February  22 
in  Alexandria,  Va. 

At  the  February  Conference  of  Grand  Masters, 
members  were  joined  by  several  foreign  visitors,  and 
many  members  and  visitors  attended  the  154th 
annual  dinner  of  Alexandria- Washington  Lodge,  of 
which  George  Washington  was  the  first  Master, 
1788-89.  The  Masonic  Service  Association  met 
February  23.  On  February  29,  the  114th  annual 
Festival  of  the  Royal  Masonic  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion was  attended  in  London,  England,  by  2,000 
members  and  guests.  Subscriptions  amounted  to 
almost  £275,000. 

On  April  1,  the  26th  annual  Easter  Memorial 
Service  was  held  by  the  Knights  Templar  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery.  Similar  services  were  held 
throughout  the  country.  On  April  7,  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Medical  Research  Laboratory  was  laid  at 
the  Masonic  Home,  Utica,  N.Y.  An  international 
conference  of  Scottish  Rite  supreme  councils  was 
held  in  Havana,  Cuba,  April  9-13. 

On  May  1,  Sir  Ernest  Cooper,  President  of  the 
Board  of  General  Purposes  of  the  United  Grand 
Lodge  of  England,  received  the  Distinguished 
Achievement  Award  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New 
York.  From  May  3  to  5,  the  first  annual  Northeast 
Conference  on  Masonic  Libraries  and  Education 
was  held  in  New  York.  The  168th  Anniversary 
Festival  of  the  Royal  Masonic  Institution  for  Girls 
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was  held  in  London  on  May  9  and  over  £  135,000 
was  received  in  subscriptions.  In  1956  there  were 
520  girls  in  the  Institution's  schools,  and  about  500 
more  were  receiving  grants  for  education  else- 
where. 

On  June  5,  Prime  Minister  Hatoyama  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  a  meeting  of  the  District  Grand 
Lodge  of  Japan.  In  London,  on  June  13,  the  158th 
Anniversary  Festival  of  the  Royal  Masonic  Institu- 
tion for  Boys  brought  subscriptions  exceeding 
£  135,000,  and  on  June  28,  the  88th  Annual  Festival 
of  the  Mark  Benevolent  Fund  brought  more  than 
£31,000. 

From  July  8  to  9,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Masonic 
Conference,  consisting  of  the  grand  lodges  of  Colo- 
rado, Montana,  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  met  in  Helena. 
The  82nd  annual  session  of  the  Imperial  Council 
of  the  Shrine  (A.A.O.N.M.S.)  was  held  in  Detroit 
from  July  10  to  12.  The  Grand  Master  of  the  United 
Grand  Lodge  of  England,  the  Earl  of  Scarborough, 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  an  extension  to  the 
Royal  Masonic  Hospital  on  July  24. 

On  September  1,  a  Royal  Arch  sectional  confer- 
ence for  11  western  grand  chapters  was  held  at 
Butte,  Montana.  The  16th  annual  Inter-Provincial 
Conference  of  Western  (Canadian)  Grand  Lodges 
was  held  at  Banff,  September  6-8.  A  grand  chapter 
of  Royal  Arch  Masons  was  organized  on  September 
15  in  Germany,  On  September  19,  the  cornerstone 
of  the  California  Masonic  Memorial  Temple  was 
laid  in  San  Francisco.  The  144th  annual  meeting 
of  the  Scottish  Rite  Supreme  Council  (33rd  Degree) 
northern  jurisdiction,  met  in  Cincinnati,  September 
25-27. 

From  November  9  to  10,  the  7th  annual  Midwest 
Conference  on  Masonic  Education  met  in  Milwau- 
kee with  the  following  grand  lodges  represented: 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Wisconsin.  The  theme  of  the  conference  was  defined 
as  an  analysis  of  the  essential  divisions  of  Masonic 
education  and  an  evaluation  of  methods  applicable 
to  each,  and  the  discussions  included  the  following 
subjects:  methods  applicable  to  the  fraternity  as  a 
whole;  what  candidates  should  be  taught;  how  older 
members  should  be  approached;  comparative  costs 
of  reproducing  educational  materials;  and  the  ap- 
plication of  professional  methods  to  Masonic  edu- 
cation. —WENDELL  K,  WALKER 
FREE  WILL  BAPTISTS.  Established  in  America  in  1727 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  Free  Will  Baptists 
now  number  their  membership  at  163,619.  Accord- 
ing to  1956  statistics,  these  members  are  in  2,054 
churches  in  19  States.  There  are  approximately 
50,000  members  in  churches  and  conferences  which 
are  not  affiliated  with  the  National  Association  of 
Free  Will  Baptists.  Sunday  school  enrolment  is 
135,174  and  there  are  2,985  ministers.  During  1956, 
the  income  from  all  sources  totaled  over  $3  million 
and  church  property  was  valued  at  above  $15  mil- 
lion. Denominational  headquarters  are  at  3801 
Richland  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Rev.  W.  S.  Mooneyham. 

FRENCH-CANADIAN  LITERATURE.  In  La  greve  de 
I'amiante  ten  social  thinkers  meditate  on  the  strike 
of  workers  in  the  asbestos  mines.  The  leader  of  the 
group,  P.  E.  Trudeau,  attacks  "official  social  think- 
ing" as  unrealistic  and  maintains  that  the  state  can- 
not govern  unless  it  takes  into  account  the  industrial 
forces  which  dominate  Quebec  society.  The  strike 

Erovides  the  social  background  in  a  novel  entitled 
e  feu  dans  I'amiante  by  J.  J.  Richard.  L  assassin 
dans  Thtipital  is  a  detective  story  by  Bertrand  Vac 
whose    last    book    was    social    criticism.    Albert 
Laurent's   L'6popee  tragique  is  historical  fiction 


based  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians.  The  risks  in 
Holland  Legault's  Risques  d'hommes  are  those  of  a 
lumberman  who  loves  the  bush. 

The  twins  in  Helene  Flamme's  Claude  et  Claudine 
go  to  Paris  to  be  educated  and  return  to  realize 
that  Montreal  is  their  homeland.  The  lovers  in 
Claire  France's  tale  of  adolescent  love,  Les  enfants 
qui  s'aiment,  are  a  French-Canadian  girl  and  a 
French  boy  in  a  Paris  Iyc6e.  While  exquisitely 
French  in  style  the  story  is  French  Canadian  by  vir- 
tue of  the  underlying  tension  which  makes  it  a 
drama  of  purity.  Andre  Langevin's  Le  temps  des 
hommes  dramatizes  a  conflict  between  dogmatic 
values  and  human  values.  Dogma  makes  man  a  sin- 
ner. The  priest,  after  watching  a  lad  die,  turns  from 
dogma  and  resolves  to  find  his  way  to  God  by  as- 
suming the  primitive  condition  of  men  in  lumber 
camps. 

A.  P.  Boucher's  poems  are  "inner  flights"  and 
dream  voyages.  For  Louise  Pouliot  the  sea  is  Me. 
For  Claude  Fournier  progress  is  a  matter  of  cen- 
turies of  <cblack  misery '  under  a  heaven  that  keeps 
its  gates  closed  to  callers.  "Le  catalpa"  in  Rina 
Lasnier's  Presence  de  I'absence  is  the  perfection  of 
sexuality  in  the  order  of  tree  symbolism.  The  Erta 
group  use  surrealist  techniques.  Claude  Haeffely 
creates  a  dream  world  in  seven  days  in  which  radar 
screens  add  Arctic  suggestiveness  to  brilliant  vi- 
sions first  seen  by  Nerval  and  Rimbaud.  Nervalian 
synaesthesia  is  the  structural  feature  of  the  art  in 
Theodore  Koenig's  Le  jardin  zoologique,  where  bi- 
ology, botany  and  music  fuse  together,  and  in 
Claude  Gauvreau's  dialogues,  Sur  fil  metamorphose, 
where  we  witness  marvelous  transformations  of  men 
into  trees  and  the  mystery  of  man's  fraternity  with 
the  stars. 

By  his  title,  Laves  et  neiges,  Georges  Cartier^  sug- 
gests a  living  death,  sterility  of  trees  which  are  "long 
skeletons  of  old  fish"  in  "vast  horizontal  landscapes 
strewn  with  magnificent  ruins  and  bones/*  In  Ob- 
scure navigation  du  temps  Baudelaire's  old  captain, 
Death,  is  a  poet  standing  before  the  mast  which 
will  one  day  be  erected  on  a  rock  in  Jthe  desert 
place  of  the  resurrection  of  bodies."  Reginald 
Boisvert,  in  Le  temps  de  vivre,  creates  his  "terrible 
splendors"  by  metaphysical  techniques. 

Emile  Legault,  a  director  of  theatrical  companies, 
is  a  churchman.  From  his  Confidences  we  learn  that 
players  are  "living  stones"  with  which  to  build  "a 
little  spiritual  cathedral."  His  mystery  play,  Le 
grand  attentif,  is  an  application  of  the  church's 
social  doctrine  of  obedience  to  the  higher  powers. 
Two  sketches  by  Eloi  de  Grandmont  relate  drunk- 
enness to  medieval  mysteries.  The  result  is  comic 
in  La  fontaine  de  Paris  and  tragic  in  Le  temps  des 
fetes  where  a  lad  returns  home  tipsy  after  celebrat- 
ing Christmas  in  town  to  find  his  mother  and  sister 
hanging  in  the  barn. 

Robert  Rumilly  has  added  three  more  volumes  to 
his  stupendous  history  of  the  province.  Gustave 
Lanctot  has  deflated  the  legends  about  Quebec's 
isolation  from  the  mother  country.  R.  J.  Auger  holds 
up  heroic  ancestors  of  La  grande  recrue  de  1653  as 
worthy  of  imitation.  For  Guy  Fregault  "the  war  of 
the  conquest"  is  a  new  expression  signifying  a  pro- 
tracted agony  during  which  an  organic  structure  is 
destroyed.  Marcel  Trudel  is  untroubled  as  he 
watches  the  Chapter  of  the  diocese  of  Quebec  dis- 
appear. The  loss  "had  nothing  dramatic  about  it 
since  the  Chapter  was  no  longer  necessary  to  the 
life  of  the  Canadian  church." 

M.  A.  Perron's  biography  of  E.  A.  Barnard  in- 
cludes a  study  of  agriculture  from  1760  to  1900 
while  Robert  Sylvain's  life  of  Henry  de  Courcy  is, 
above  all,  a  description  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Ro- 
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man  Catholic  church  in  America.  J.  D.  Brosseau's 
studies  in  Psychologie  religieuse  all  tend  to  prove 
the  thesis  that  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  the  one 
universal  church.  The  authors  of  Quelques  ma- 
teriaux  de  sociologie  religieuse  canadienne  conclude 
that  the  church  needs  to  readapt  itself  to  a  new 
social  order. 

A  voluminous  anthology  entitled  Nourritures 
spirituelles  offers  food  in  the  form  of  daily  medita- 
tions throughout  the  liturgical  year.  Anthropology 
has  made  its  appearance  in  the  person  of  Marcel 
Rioux  who  describes  the  "culture  of  a  community 
living  on  a  small  island  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  They 
are  primitive  folk  without  false  modesty.  Religion 
favors  fatalism  by  teaching  the  islanders  resignation. 
Without  this  binding  principle  the  community 
would  disintegrate.  See  CANADIAN  LITERATURE. 

— W.  E.  COLLIN 

FRENCH  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA.  A  French  Territory 
situated  in  north  central  Africa  and  consisting  of 
4  Overseas  Territories:  Chad  (capital  Fort  Lamy), 
Gabon  (capital  Libreville),  Middle  Congo  (capital 
Pointe-Noire),  and  Ubangi-Shari  (capital  Bangui), 
with  a  total  area  of  969,000  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion (1956  est):  4,768,000.  This  figure  includes 
about  25,000  Europeans.  The  remainder  is  com- 
posed of  Bantu  and  Sudan  Negroes  with  strong 
Hamitic  and  some  Arabic  intermixture.  In  1955 
there  were  1,059  primary  schools  with  144,659  pu- 
pils, 44  secondary  schools  and  110  technical  schools. 
Total  enrolment  (1955):  151,298. 

Production.  Tropical  agriculture  and  grazing  are 
the  chief  occupations.  Principal  products  are  cotton, 
wool,  coffee,  oil,  and  palm  kernels.  An  estimated 
300,000  square  miles  of  forest  yields  timber,  rubber, 
wax,  and  copal  gum.  Timber  exports  totaled  658,707 
metric  tons  in  1955.  Mineral  resources  include  dia- 
monds, gold,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  manganese. 
Ivory  is  an  important  export  item. 

Foreign  Trade.  Imports  in  1955  were  valued  at 
18,349  million  C.F.A.  francs;  exports,  13,425  million 
C.F.A.  francs.  The  C.F.A.  (Colonies  Fran$aises 
d'Afrique)  franc  is  equal  to  U.S.$0.0056.  In  1955 
about  58  percent  of  the  imports  came  from  France 
and  the  French  Union,  and  69.2  percent  of  the  ex- 
ports went  to  them.  Chief  imports  are  foodstuffs, 
spirits,  coal,  cement,  and  gasoline.  The  chief  ports 
are  Port  Gentil,  Libreville,  and  Pointe-Noire,  the 
latter  being  connected  with  Brazzaville  on  the 
Congo.  In  1955  there  were  37,000  miles  of  roads,  of 
which  20,000  miles  were  all-weather  roads. 

Finance.  In  1955  the  general  budget  balanced  at 
8,249,403,000  C.F.A.  francs.  The  budgets  of  the 
four  Territories  were  as  follows:  Gabon,  1,114,080,- 
000  francs;  Middle  Congo,  1,350,038,000  francs: 
Ubangi-Shari,  1,565,661,000  francs;  Chad,  1,492,- 
173,000  francs. 

Government.  As  reorganized  by  a  decree  of  Oct. 
16,  1946,  French  Equatorial  Africa  is  administered 
as  a  unit  by  a  governor  general  (at  Brazzaville) 
who  makes  up  a  budget  for  the  entire  area.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  government  council,  a  general  as- 
sembly, and  a  secretary  general.  Each  of  the  four 
Territories  has  a  governor  who  administers  local 
affairs  with  the  assistance  of  a  territorial  assembly. 
Eight  delegates  represent  the  colonies  in  the  Council 
of  the  Republic,  7  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  7 
in  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union.  Governor 
General:  Paul  Chauvet. 

FRENCH  GUIANA.  An  Overseas  Department  of 
France  since  March  1946,  situated  north  of  Brazil 
on  the  northern  coast  of  South  America  and  includ- 
ing the  Territory  of  Inini  (30,301  sq.  mi.;  pop. 
3,234).  Total  area:  35,125  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion (1955):  27,863.  Chief  towns:  Cayenne  (capi- 


tal, pop.  13,346),  St.  Laurent-du-Maroni,  Mana, 
Oyapoc,  and  Sinnamary. 

Production  and  Trade.  Chief  crops:  rice,  maize, 
manioc,  cocoa,  bananas,  and  sugarcane.  Little  has 
been  done  with  the  valuable  timber  available.  The 
chief  industry  is  gold  mining.  Bauxite,  silver,  cop- 
per, iron,  lead,  mercury,  and  phosphates  also  are 
found.  Imports  for  1955  were  valued  at  2,944  mil- 
lion francs;  exports  at  363  million  francs.  Currency 
in  circulation  is  equivalent  to  the  metropolitan  franc 
(equal  to  U.S.$0.0028). 

Government.  The  administration  of  the  department 
is  headed  by  a  prefect.  French  Guiana  is  repre- 
sented in  France  by  one  member  in  the  Council  of 
the  Republic,  one  in  the  National  Assembly,  and 
one  in  Sie  Assembly  of  the  French  Union.  On  Sept. 
14,  1951  the  Territory  of  Inini  was  made  a  separate 
arrondmement.  Prefect:  Pierre  Malvy. 
FRENCH  INDIA.  Five  former  French  settlements  in 
India.  After  the  referendum  of  June  19,  1949  (7,- 
473  to  114  for  union  with  India)  Chandernagor 
passed  to  Indian  control.  The  transfer  of  authority 
occurred  on  May  2,  1950,  the  treaty  of  cession  was 
signed  in  Paris  on  Feb.  2,  1951,  and  ratification  was 
effected  June  9,  1952.  On  Oct.  18,  1954,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Pondichery,  Karikal,  Mahe,  and 
Yanam  voted  170  to  8  for  union  with  India.  Author- 
ity was  transferred  Nov.  1,  1954,  and  the  treaty  of 
cession  was  signed  at  New  Delhi  on  May  28,  1956. 
FRENCH  INSTITUTE  (Insfitu*  de  France).  Founded  in 
1795  and  comprising  five  autonomous  academies: 
Academic  Franchise;  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Eettres; 
Sciences;  Beaux-Arts;  and  Sciences  Morales  et  Poli- 
tiques.  Headquarters:  Palais  de  llnstitut,  23  Quai 
Conti,  Paris  VI,  France. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE.  Any  backward  glance  thrown 
at  the  literary  scene  at  the  end  of  a  given  year  is 
likely  to  be  veiled  with  some  melancholy.  The 
memorable  play,  the  unforgettable  novel,  the  star- 
tling new  poem  which  one  fondly  expected  have 
failed  to  appear  or,  at  any  rate,  to  be  hailed  as  new 
and  great  by  the  contemporaries.  The  fresh  audacity 
which  aged  observers  feared,  or  hoped,  to  find  in 
the  rising  generation  remains  conspicuously  absent. 
True,  the  postwar  era  of  1945-56,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  lasted  for  eleven  years,  as  did  the  post- 
World  War  I  period  concluded  in  1930,  now  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  a  confused  and  anguished  intel- 
lectual life. 

An  unquenchable  vitality  marked  artistic  and 
literary  production.  Much  experimenting  was  at- 
tempted. The  losses  suffered  during  World  War' II 
have  been  compensated  by  an  influx  of  younger  men 
and  women,  avid  for  certainties  and  also  for  success. 
But  the  present  generation  is  bewildered  by  the  loss 
of  its  potential  leaders  to  activities  other  than  lit- 
erature. Mauriac,  Malraux,  Sartre,  Camus,  Monther- 
lant,  Jouhandeau  are  all  seduced  by  political  and 
social  activity,  or  at  any  rate  by  the  role  of  moralist 
(sometimes  perilously  close  to  that  of  moralizer) 
dear  to  the  writers  of  France.  Technical  problems 
are  relegated  to  the  doldrums.  No  young  poet  would 
stir  up  a  scandal  today  through  violating  the  rules 
of  syntax  or  of  versification.  Even  the  vanguard 
magazines  seem  to  play  safe. 

Mournful  laments  on  the  absence  of  successors  to 
Anatole  France,  Maurice  Barres,  Paul  Vale*ry  would 
be  idle.  The  underlying  conviction  of  most  French 
writers  in  this  sixth  decade  of  the  century  is  that 
there  must  be  a  content  to  literature:  it  must  annex 
politics  and  economics,  as  it  once  annexed  in  France 
religious  speculation,  psychology,  and  sociology. 
Authors  long  to  find  significant  causes  for  which  to 
fight  and  are  irked  by  the  excessive  number  of 
petty  ills  on  which  they  must,  meanwhile,  fritter 
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their  energies  away.  They  look  back  with  envy  on 
their  elders  who,  in  the  1930's  and  1940's,  could  for 
a  while  live  as  adventurers  while  preparing  their 
volumes,  fighting  in  China,  Spain,  or  in  the  under- 
ground. 

Fiction.  One  thing  is  certain.  Books,  which  have 
long  ceased  to  be  cheap  and  which,  paperbound, 
cost  an  average  of  $2  to  $4,  continue  to  be  bought 
eagerly.  Literary  magazines  come  and  go,  but  they 
do  not  pass  unnoticed.  Le  Figaro  Litteraire  sells 
143,287  copies  a  week,  just  five  thousand  fewer  than 
L'Express,  which  is  a  political  as  well  as  a  literary 
weekly.  Le  Canard  Enchain^  comes  third,  and 
other  weeklies,  Catholic,  neutral,  more  rarely  left- 
ist, but  all  devoting  much  space  to  arts  and  letters, 
keep  the  French  public  intelligently  informed. 
Monthlies  are  assured  of  a  sturdy  existence:  Esprit, 
Critique,  Les  Temps  Modernes  which  grant  no  con- 
cession to  popular  taste  or  to  f  acility,  maintain  their 
careers.  New  art  magazines,  such  as  UOeil,  Con- 
naissance  des  Arts,  Cimaise  flourish. 

To  be  sure,  the  preference  of  the  mass-readers 
does  not  always  coincide  with  that  of  the  sophisti- 
cated critics;  but  the  gulf  between  the  bestsellers 
and  the  high-brow  novels  is  much  less  wide  in 
France  than  elsewhere.  A  poll  of  the  readers  of  Les 
Nouvelles  Litteraires,  late  in  1955,  ranked  Herve 
Bazin,  Felicien  Marceau,  Michel  de  Saint-Pierre, 
and  Roger  Nimier  at  the  head  of  the  best  novelists 
of  the  last  decade,  followed  closely  by  Jean 
Hougron,  Roger  Peyrefitte,  Roger  Vailland,  and 
Pierre  Gascar.  None  of  the  names  thus  selected  is 
that  of  an  indifferent  talent;  Bazin  and  Peyrefitte, 
whose  sales  topped  the  half-million  mark,  Saint- 
Pierre  whose  four  novels  exceeded  the  quarter  of  a 
million,  all  write  a  fastidious  and  restrained  prose. 
The  Belgian  novelist  Marceau  is  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  most  modest  of  novelists  as  well  as 
an  expert  story  teller. 

The  two  most  debated  novels  of  the  year  were  by 
women:  Les  Mandarins,  by  Simone  de  Beauvoir, 
published  the  previous  year  but  still  admired  or 
condemned  witn  equal  fervor,  in  France  and  in 
America  in  translation.  Like  most  novels  of  ideas 
which  draw  too  much  from  immediate  events  and 
fail  to  universalize  the  issues  at  stake,  it  is  likely  to 
lose  much  of  its  appeal  for  succeeding  generations. 

Another  resounding  success  was  Un  Certain 
Sourire  by  Francoise  Sagan.  It  was  awaited  impa- 
tiently and  the  young  author  had  not  concealed  her 
fear  of  critics,  lying  in  wait  to  chastise  her  for  her 
excessive  fame  and  for  the  mob  of  envious  imitators 
whom  her  too  skillful  Bon-jour  Tristesse  had  un- 
leashed. Her  second  novel  is  slim,  dry,  unromantic; 
it  revolted  those  who  insisted  upon  reading  the  au- 
thor's own  life  into  her  fiction  and  accused  her  of 
amorality,  as  well  as  those  who  protested  that  very 
few  French  girls  could  be  found  who  resembled  the 
heroine. 

The  critics  had  to  admit,  however,  that  the  book 
was  very  well  written  and  that  it  successfully  man- 
aged to  avoid  dullness  while  portraying  a  girl  per- 
petually afraid  of  boredom,  her  boy  friend  and  her 
lover  (an  older,  married  man)  equally  afflicted  by 
ennui,  and  never  merging  their  unbreakable  soli- 
tudes in  spite  of  whiskey,  drunk  profusely  but 
mournfully,  and  of  unrapturous  love-making. 

Albert  Camus  scored  the  other  success  of  the  year 
with  his  long  short  story,  La  Chute,  his  first  attempt 
at  a  fictional  narrative  since  La  Peste  in  1947.  La 
Chute  is  far  more  bitter  and  cynical  than  La  Peste, 
which  offered  a  message  of  faith  in  man,  and  even 
than  L'Etranger,  which  portrayed  an  alienated  and 
antisocial  protagonist  in  whom  most  readers  could 
hardly  recognize  themselves.  A  former  lawyer  gave 


up  his  lofty  moral  part  when  he  failed  to  save  a 
suicide  from  drowning  and  discovered  his  guilt;  he 
then  decided  to  live  in  the  slums  of  Amsterdam 
and  to  destroy  the  complacency  of  others  who  do 
not  know  that  they  are  guilty.  The  tone  is  one  of 
sarcasm.  The  narrative  reads  too  much  like  a  philo- 
sophical thesis  embodied  into  a  dramatic  mono- 
logue. More  imagination  and  less  moral  anxiety 
would  probably  make  Camus  a  greater  novelist. 

Roger  Peyrefitte  is  fond  of  scandalous  subjects. 
His  latest  book,  Jeunes  Proies,  does  not  spare  the 
author  himself.  His  earlier  volumes  have  drawn  to 
him  admirers—in  part  imaginary,  one  hopes— who 
fall  in  love  with  the  image  they  make  of  him:  they 
are  the  novelist's  prey.  They  are  two  Belgian  ado- 
lescents first,  who  end  up  in  suicide  after  having 
dreamt  unconventionally  of  Greek  love,  and  a  Bel- 
gian girl  who  converts  the  author  to  an  orthodox 
liaison  for  a  time.  The  book  is  impeccably  written, 
though  without  fire  and  in  a  tone  of  cool,  detached 
irony  which  underlines  the  unpleasantness  of  the 
theme. 

Jean  Dutourd  has  more  vigor  and  more  gener- 
osity. He  can  tell  a  tale  convincingly  and  depict 
common,  well  rounded,  lifelike  characters.  The 
French  novel  could  do  with  some  return  to  the 
picaresque.  His  Taxis  de  la  Marne  is  a  pamphlet 
against  Frenchmen  who  have  ceased  to  feel  love 
and  faith  in  their  country.  Jose  Cabanis,  who,  like 
Dutourd,  is  one  of  the  brilliant  recruits  of  the 
French  novel  since  1950,  gave  a  disappointing  book, 
Le  Fils,  cheerless  and  uneventful. 

Georges  Govy,  of  Russian  origin,  showed  more 
human  sympathy  and  more  power  to  universalize 
the  significance  of  his  numerous  characters  in  Le 
Moissonneur  d'&pines  which  won  a  literary  prize  in 
December  1955.  Paul  Gadenne,  a  gifted  analyst  of 
inner  conflicts  and  a  sick  man  himself,  died  after 
publishing  a  thoughtful  story  of  solitude  and  of 
eloquent  silence,  L'Invitation  chez  les  Stirl  Jean- 
Louis  Curtis,  like  Gadenne  a  teacher,  published  a 
satirical  tale  of  a  brave  new  world,  Un  Saint  au 
neon,  which  fails  to  come  up  to  his  earlier  achieve- 
ment. 

Claude  Roy,  with  A  Tort  ou  a  raison,  and  Roger 
Vailland,  with  Trots-cent  vingt-cinq  mille  francs, 
attempted  Communist  novels  on  rather  obvious 
propagandist  schemes  and  written  in  the  dry,  ironi- 
cal style  favored  by  those  admirers  of  Stendhal. 
Jean  d'Ormesson  recaptured  more  adroitly  the  zest 
for  life  and  the  idealization  of  woman  which 
Stendhal  half  concealed  under  his  shyness  and  re- 
straint in  a  fanciful  love  story  with  a  tragic  ending, 
L 'Amour  est  un  plaisir. 

Drama.  Pure  laughter  continues  to  echo  very  re- 
strainedly  on  the  Parisian  stage.  There  is  graceful 
acting,  masterly  directing,  resourcefulness  in  adapt- 
ing foreign  plays  (by  Lope  de  Vega,  Pirandello, 
Ugo  Betti,  and  Faulkner's  Requiem  for  a  Nun  nat- 
uralized by  Albert  Camus,  superbly  acted)  but 
only  limited  creativeness  in  providing  the  theatre 
with  striking  texts.  Marcel  Ayme  attempted  an 
ingenious  plot  around  one  of  his  favorite  themes, 
that  of  metamorphosis:  Les  Oiseaux  de  lune.  The 
fanciful  young  man  who  transforms  people  into 
birds  at  will  ojemands  an  uncommon  suspension  of 
disbelief.  Le  Mai  court  by  Jacques  Audiberti  has 
more  graceful  charm  and  stages  a  great  actress, 
Suzanne  Flon. 

Anouilh  aroused  a  scandal  with  his  Pauvre  Bitos, 
a  cruel  satire  of  a  magistrate  into  which  is  inserted, 
in  the  form  of  a  dream,  a  systematic  debunking  of 
the  French  revolutionary  figures.  Julien  Green,  who, 
unlike  Frangois  Mauriac,  will  not  renounce  the 
dramatic  form  in  which  he  does  not  move  with  ease, 
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gave  a  new  play,  UOrribre,  slow-moving,  allusive, 
laden  with  repressions  and  abortive  intentions, 
which  did  not  score  much  success.  Colette  Audry, 
in  Soledad,  composed  the  most  original  drama  of  the 
year:  a  tragedy  o£  solitude,  of  subtle  rivalry  be- 
tween two  sisters,  of  love  and  hatred  inextricably 
bound. 

The  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  French  theater 
lies  in  its  variety  and  in  its  constant  renewal  from 
several  sources:  the  dramatic  festivals  given  every 
summer  in  15  or  20  provincial  cities  where  new 
plays  are  performed  by  new  companies,  the  young 
theatres  in  Paris  such  as  the  Theatre  de  poche,  the 
Theatre  en  rond,  the  Theatre  de  la  Huchette  where 
new  plays  by  unknown  foreign  or  French  writers 
can  be  launched  and,  if  successful,  carried  to  more 
luxurious  settings.  Soledad,  like  Beckett's  En  at- 
tendant Godot,  which  scored  a  phenomenal  success 
in  Paris  and  in  London,  were  thus  imposed  upon  the 
general  public  by  a  minority  of  connoisseurs. 

The  ransom  of  such  a  rejuvenation  is  the  rapid 
aging  of  authors  and  directors  who  have  not  kept 
up  with  the  public  favor.  Armand  Salacrou  looms  at 
present  like  the  successor  of  Henri  Bernstein  and  of 
Scribe;  Marcel  Pagnol  is  unable  to  recapture  the 
audiences  which  once  hailed  his  Marius  and  his 
Topaze;  Jean  Louis  Barrault  alternates  between 
felicitous  productions  and  hopelessly  mediocre  ones 
(his  1956  performance  of  Le  Personnage  combat- 
tant  ranks  among  the  latter);  Jean  Vilar  can  make 
colossal  mistakes,  such  as  tne  staging  of  ClaudeFs 
undramatic  La  Ville. 

Poetry.  The  best  poem  of  1956  was  a  magnificent 
hymn  to  love  by  the  septuagenarian  St.  John  Perse, 
in  the  July  Nouvelle  Nouvelte  Revue  Frangaise.  Jean 
Cocteau,  only  two  years  younger,  added  a  few  dis- 
creet poems  to  his  earlier  ones  and  published  his 
collected  verse.  His  reception  at  the  French  Acad- 
emy aroused  curiosity  and,  what  is  better,  serious 
readers  to  his  works  which  the  author's  eccentric 
originality  has  often  caused  to  be  misjudged.  A 
pleasant  biography  of  the  new  Academician  was 
published  in  New  York,  in  English,  by  Margaret 
Crosland,  and  a  very  valuable  volume  of  selections 
from  his  esthetic  and  moral  writings,  often  sparkling 
with  intelligence,  was  translated  by  Wallace  Fowlie 
(Criterion  Books). 

Another  veteran  French  poet,  the  greatest  since 
Eluard  to  have  emerged  out  of  Surrealism,  Rene 
Char,  was  presented  in  translation  to  the  American 
public,  with  Hypnos  Waking,  an  extensive  selection 
from  his  works  translated  by  Jackson  Mathews 
(Random  House).  The  domain  of  dreams  and  of 
the  subconscious  has  seldom  been  cultivated  with 
more  luminous  flashes  of  beauty  than  by  him. 

Jean  Grosjean  stands  at  the  opposite  pole:  his 
poetry  is  rhetorical,  declamatory,  prophetic  like  the 
Old  Testament  to  which  it  owes  much.  His  1956 
volume,  Majest&s  et  Passants,  tends,  however,  to 
become  monotonous  and  facile.  Pierre  Seghers,  a 
poet  himself,  has  become  the  most  imaginative  edi- 
tor of  the  younger  French  poets:  his  Poemes  de 
I'annee  56  constitute  a  representative  anthology  of 
the  best  of  current  production.  His  collection  of 
small  volumes,  Poetes  d'aujourd'hui,  has  remained 
on  a  high  level.  French  poets  do  not  have  to  wait  for 
years  before  they  reach  a  limited  but  informed 
public.  In  England,  Geoffrey  Brereton  brought  out 
a  more  classical  anthology  or  past  poetry,  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  French  Poets,  interspersed  with  often 
debatable  critical  comments. 

Issays,  Criticism,  Varia.  A  remarkable  sum  of  tal- 
ent, ingenious,  perspicacious,  earnest,  continues  to 
be  expended  in  France  on  literature  written  on  lit- 
erature. The  past  is  constantly  being  rediscovered 


in  the  light  of  the  concerns  of  the  hour:  it  thus  re- 
tains an  intense  liveliness.  Andre  Malraux  leads  all 
other  Frenchmen  in  the  imperious  manner  in  which 
he  marshals  artists  and  creators  of  all  past  culture 
into  novel  perspectives. 

Books  on  art  are  multiplying,  sometimes  rivaling 
Malraux's  in  their  nonchalant  disregard  of  an  his- 
torical point  of  view:  the  most  successful  one  was 
in  1956  Dialogue  avec  le  visible,  a  provocative  reex- 
amination  of  the  painting  of  all  ages  by  Rene 
Huyghe.  Happily  for  the  French,  taste,  and  even  a 
sensuous  perception  of  art,  a  physical  vibration  at 
its  contact,  never  yield  with  them  to  esthetic  specu- 
lations on  what  art  is  in  its  essence  or  on  what  it 
ought  to  be. 

Literary  criticism  seems  likewise  to  have  shaken 
off  its  tendency  of  the  last  few  years  to  wrap  works 
of  beauty  into  nebulous  philosophical  language.  Its 
best  practitioners  are  still  men  with  a  philosophical 
training,  but  whose  sensibility  has  not  been  blunted 
by  a  priori  reasoning:  Femand  Alquie,  who  wrote 
a  perceptive  volume  on  Surrealism,  Gaetan  Picon 
whose  Balzac  ( Collection  du  Seuil)  is  a  masterpiece 
of  condensation  and  of  originality.  The  same  series, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  last  decade,  had  excellent  vol- 
umes on  Giono  by  Claudine  Chonez,  on  Marivaux 
by  DelofBre,  on  Voltaire  by  Porneau.  Jean-Pierre 
Richard  brought  out  his  second  volume  of  criticism, 
not  quite  equal  to  the  first,  on  Poesie  et  profondeun 
he  is  the  most  promising  follower  of  Maurice 
Blanchot  and  of  Georges  Poulet. 

Michel  Leiris  pursued  his  autobiography,  athirst 
for  a  sincerity  devoid  of  exhibitionism,  Colette's 
husband,  Maurice  Goudeket,  related  his  pious  and 
affectionate  memories  of  the  woman  of  letters  whose 
third  and  last  husband  he  was.  Posthumous  works 
by  Saint-Exupery,  Un  Sens  a  la  vie,  Paul  Leautaud, 
Lettres  a  ma  mere,  and  Andre  Suares,  Ignorees  du 
destinataire  prolonged  the  fame  of  three  men  who  all 
had  attempted  to  find,  in  independence  and  in  soli- 
tude, their  own  reasons  for  living,  and  for  making 
life  noble  and  meaningful. 

Romeo  Arbour  treated,  more  extensively  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  the  much  vexed  question  of 
Bergson  s  influence  on  literature,  in  Bergson  et  les 
lettres  frangaises.  A  very  intelligent  volume  in  the 
series  of  La  Nef,  entitled  Condition  de  I'homme, 
constituted  a  balance  sheet  of  history,  sociology, 
economics  and  political  thought  as  they  affect  man's 
thinking,  and  writing,  today. 

Younger  men,  meanwhile,  raised  their  voices  to 
demand  a  hearing  for  those  who,  reaching  manhood 
in  the  1950's,  wished  to  disassociate  themselves  from 
the  mistakes  and  the  rumblings  of  their  predeces- 
sors: Paul  Van  den  Busch,  with  Les  Enfants  de  I'ab- 
surde,  Hubert  Juin  with  Les  Bavards  and  an  older 
critic,  now  35,  R.  M.  Alberes  who  boldly  assessed 
the  legacy  of  1900-1950  in  Bilan  littfraire  du  XX9 
sidcle.  There  is  evidently  fervor,  revolt,  hence  hope 
simmering  in  the  impatient  youth  of  France. 

The  Prix  de  la  Critique  went  to  the  ingenious  re- 
porter and  interviewer  of  great  men,  a  critic  in  his 
own  right,  Robert  Mallet.  The  Grand  Prix  de 
1'Academie  went  to  the  conservative  literary  chron- 
icler, Henri  Clouard.  The  Grand  Prix  du  Roman  to 
a  satirical  humorist,  Paul  Guth,  the  Prix  Renaudot 
to  Felicien  Marceau.  Prizes  continue  to  flood  literary 
news,  but  they  still  have  it  in  their  power  to  sell  a 
book.  Andr6  Chamson  was  elected  to  the  French 
Academy,  a  rare  occurrence  for  a  professedly  Prot- 
estant writer.  —HENRI  PEYRE 
FRENCH  OCEANIA.  An  Overseas  Territory  of  France 
in  the  South  Pacific.  It  is  midway  between  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Australia.  It  consists  of  some  110 
coral  and  volcanic  islands  falling  into  the  following 
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5  archipelagos:  Society,  Marquesas,  Gambler,  Tua- 
motn,  and  Austral.  Clipperton  Island,  near  the  coast 
of  Mexico,  also  is  included  in  French  Oceania. 
Tahiti  (600  sq.  mi,  pop.  30,500  in  1951)  of  the 
Society  group  is  the  chief  island.  Total  area:  1,520 
square  miles.  Total  population  (1951  est.) :  62,900, 
including  some  54,000  Maoris  and  6,500  Asians. 
Capital:  Papeete  (on  Tahiti),  12,428  inhabitants 
in  1946.  French  is  the  official  language.  About  57 
percent  of  the  population  is  Protestant  and  24  per- 
cent Roman  Catholic. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  preparation  and  export 
of  copra,  sugar,  rum,  and  phosphates  form  the  basis 
of  the  export  trade.  Vanilla  beans  and  mother  of 
pearl  are  also  important.  Coffee,  tobacco,  tropical 
fruits  and  vegetables,  rice,  and  sugarcane  are  grown 
for  local  consumption.  Foreign  trade  (1954):  im- 
ports were  valued  at  709  million  Pacific  francs;  ex- 
ports at  664  million  Pacific  francs.  (The  Pacific 
franc  has  equaled  U.S.$0.020  since  1946). 

Government.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a  gov- 
ernor assisted  by  a  cabinet,  a  privy  council,  and  a 
territorial  assembly  of  25  members  elected  every 
5  years  by  universal  suffrage.  French  Oceania  is 
represented  by  a  Deputy  in  the  French  National 
Assembly,  a  Senator  in  the  Council  of  the  Republic, 
a  Councillor  in  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union, 
and  a  delegate  in  the  Economic  Council.  Governor: 
Jean  Toby. 

FRENCH  SOMALILAND.  A  French  Overseas  Territory 
on  the  Gulf  of  Aden  in  northeast  Africa.  Area: 
8,494  square  miles.  Population  (Dec.  1954  est): 
63,700.  Capital:  Djibuti  (31,855  inhabitants). 
Trade  (1954):  imports,  7,741.2  million  francs;  ex- 
ports, 173.1  million  francs.  (One  Djibuti  franc 
equals  U.S.$0.0047. )  Salt  mining  is  the  only  indus- 
try ( 60,000  tons  per  year).  Gypsum,  mica,  amethyst, 
sulfur,  and  petroleum  are  said  to  exist.  Imports 
include  textiles,  cotton,  coal,  and  sugar.  Salt  and 
hides  are  exported.  The  Territory  is  administered  by 
a  governor,  a  privy  council,  and  a  representative 
council  of  25  members,  Somaliland  is  represented 
in  the  National  Assembly,  the  Council  or  the  Re- 
public, and  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union  by 
one  deputy  in  each.  Governor:  Roland  Petitbon. 
FRENCH  SOUTHERN  AND  ANTARCTIC  LANDS.  The  pos- 
sessions of  France  in  the  southern  Indian  Ocean 
and  Antarctica.  They  include  the  island  groups  of 
Amsterdam  and  St.  Paul,  the  Kerguelen  Archi- 
pelago, the  Crozet  Islands,  all  of  which  are  south- 
east of  South  Africa,  and  Adelie  Land  on  the  main- 
land of  Antarctica  south  of  Australia.  An  Overseas 
Territory  of  the  French  Union  since  August  1955, 
the  areas  are  administered  from  Paris,  although 
headquarters  are  being  made  ready  at  Port-aux-* 
Francais  on  one  of  the  Kerguelens.  There  were  no 
permanent  inhabitants  in  1956.  Late  in  1955  the 
French  government  sent  an  expedition  to  Adelie 
Land  to  make  preparations  for  France's  part  in  the 
scientific  research  to  be  done  in  the  Antarctic  in  con- 
nection with  the  International  Geophysical  Year. 
FRENCH  UNION.  According  to  the  French  Constitu- 
tion passed  on  Sept.  29,  1946,  and  confirmed  by 
referendum  on  Oct.  13,  1946,  "the  French  Union 
consists,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  French  Republic 
which  comprises  Metropolitan  France,  the  overseas 
departments  and  territories,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  associated  territories  and  states"  (Art.  60). 
The  central  organs  are  the  Presidency  (occupied  by 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic),  the  High 
Council  ( composed— under  the  presidency  of  the 
President  of  the  Union— of  a  delegation  of  the 
French  government  and  of  the  representatives  of 
the  associated  states,  accredited  to  the  President  of 
the  Union;  its  function  is  to  assist  the  government 
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in  the  general  management  of  the  Union ) ,  and  the 
Assembly  (half  the  members  represent  Metropoli- 
tan France  and  half  the  members  represent  the 
overseas  departments  and  territories  and  the  associ- 
ated states ) . 

FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA.  A  federation  of  8  French 
Overseas  Territories,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  heart  of  the  Sahara  desert  in  the  north,  and  to 
the  Chad  (French  Equatorial  Africa)  in  the  east. 
The  area  and  population  (1955)  of  each  of  the  8 
territories  were  as  follows: 

Dahomey  (43,800  sq.  mi.;  pop.  1,615,000;  capi- 
tal, Porto-Novo);  French  Guinea  (106,200  sq.  mi.; 
pop.  2,507,000;  capital,  Conakry);  French  Sudan 
(450,500  sq.  mi.;  pop.  3,643,000;  capital,  Bamako); 
Ivory  Coast  (123,200  sq.  mi.;  pop:  2,485,000;  capi- 
tal, Abidjan);  Mauritania  (415,900  sq.  mi.;  pop. 
615,000;  capital,  administered  from  St.  Louis); 
Niger  (494,500  sq.  mi.;  pop.  2,335,000;  capital, 
Niamey);  Senegal  (80,600  sq.  mi;  pop.  2,224,000; 
capital,  St.  Louis);  Upper  Volta  (105,900  sq.  mi; 
pop.  3,325,000;  capital,  Ouagadougou). 

The  total  area  and  population  for  French  West 
Africa  during  1955  was  1,820,600  square  miles  and 
18,749,000  (82,000  Europeans),  respectively.  Fed- 
eral capital,  Dakar  (230,750  inhabitants).  The  peo- 
ple of  French  West  Africa  comprise  27  large  ethnic 
groups,  and  120  different  languages  are  spoken. 

The  majority  of  the  population  is  colored.  Ap- 
proximately 1  million  white  nomadic  people  of 
Berber  and  Arabic  stock  ( Moors  and  Touaregs)  and 
about  2  million  Islamized  people  of  mixed  origin 
(Peuls  or  Fulbes)  inhabit  the  northern  regions.  The 
southern  zone,  which  is  in  the  belt  of  tropical  rain 
forests,  is  mainly  pagan  except  where  Christian  mis- 
sions have  made  converts. 

Production.  Agriculture  accounted  for  90  percent 
of  the  value  of  all  exports  in  1955.  Peanuts  are  the 
most  important  crop  of  the  federation,  and  in  1955 
a  total  of  164,812  metric  tons  was  exported.  Exports 
of  coffee  reached  a  total  of  95,059  metric  tons  in 
1955.  Cocoa  exports  for  1955  totaled  75,210  metric 
tons.  About  127,959  metric  tons  of  bananas  were 
exported  in  1955.  Other  important  crops  include 
palm  kernels,  cotton,  and  rice.  Mineral  products  in- 
clude bauxite,  iron  ore,  phosphates,  ilmenite,  zircon, 
copper,  cassiterite,  wolfram,  gold,  diamonds,  rutile, 
and  petroleum.  Timber  is  an  important  product  of 
the  forests. 

Transportation.  There  are  4  large  ports  in  French 
West  Africa— Dakar,  Abidjan  (Ivory  Coast),  Co- 
nakry (French  Guinea),  and  Cotonou  (Dahomey). 
In  1955  French  West  Africa  had  2,490  miles  of 
railroads,  49.930  miles  of  roads,  more  than  20,000 
miles  of  which  were  passable  in  all  weather,  and 
112  airports  (380,000  passengers  and  13,875  tons  of 
merchandise  were  carried). 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955  imports  were  valued  at 
67,199  million  C.F.A.  francs  (66,550  million  C.F.A. 
francs  in  1954);  exports,  52,417  million  C.F.A. 
francs  (58,783  million  C.F.A.  francs  in  1954).  The 
chief  imports  were  food  and  beverages,  cotton  cloth 
and  thread,  machines  and  equipment,  petroleum 
products,  automobiles  and  trucks,  unmanufactured 
metal  products,  and  electrical  apparatus.  France  and 
the  French  Union  supplied  almost  70  percent  by 
value  of  the  imports.  Of  the  total  exports,  about  80 
percent  went  to  France  and  the  French  Union. 

Finance.  In  1955  the  estimated  ordinary  budget 
balanced  at  26,728  million  francs,  and  the  estimated 
extraordinary  budget  at  7,132  million  francs.  The 
C.F.A.  (Colonies  Francaises  d'Afrique)  franc  is 
equal  to  U.S.$0.0056. 

Government.  The  executive  power  of  French  West 
Africa  is  entrusted  to  a  High  Commissioner  Cover- 
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nor  General  who  represents  the  government  of  the 
French  Republic.  He  resides  at  Dakar,  the  federal 
capital,  and  is  assisted  by  a  government  council. 
The  territories  are  divided,  for  purposes  of  admin- 
istration, into  103  "circles"  and  163  districts.  In  the 
cantons,  villages  and  tribes,  native  authority  is  ex- 
ercised by  chiefs,  chosen  according  to  local  custom. 
Popular  representation  exists  without  racial  discrimi- 
nation, as  follows: 

( 1 )  Territorial  Assemblies,  each  composed  of  50 
members  (25  in  Mauritania,  60  in  French  Sudan) 
elected  by  two  colleges  (  a  single  college  in  more  ad- 
vanced Senegal) . 

(2)  A  Grand  Council  of  40  members  elected  by 
and  among  the  members  of  the  Territorial  Assem- 
blies, 5  for  each  territory. 

( 3 )  Representation  in  the  organs  of  the  French 
Union:  20  deputies  and  20  senators  elected  by  the 
people  at  large  and  27  counselors  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  French  Union  elected  by  the  Territorial  As- 
semblies. 

( 4 )  Municipal  councils,  set  up  in  52  communes, 
elected  by  direct  popular  vote. 

High  Commissioner  of  the  French  Republic  and 
Governor  General  of  French  West  Africa:  Bernard 
Cornut-Gentille. 

FULBR1GHT  SCHOLARSHIPS.  The  Fulbright  Act  pro- 
vides for  financing  studies,  research,  instruction,  and 
other  educational  activities  for  American  citizens  in 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  foreign 
countries  and  for  citizens  of  such  countries  in  United 
States  schools  and  universities.  In  addition,  Amer- 
icans who  receive  appointments  are  provided  with 
transportation,  tuition,  maintenance,  and  other  ex- 
penses incident  to  scholastic  activities.  Foreign  stu- 
dents receive  transportation  grants  under  this  Act, 
but  must  be  provided  with  tuition  and  maintenance 
by  other  sources. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  approves  poli- 
cies for  the  educational  programs;  selects  institu- 
tions for  participation  and  selects  all  candidates. 
Assisting  the  Board  are  three  preliminary  screening 
agencies. 

( 1 )  The  Institute  of  International  Education,  1 
E.  67th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y.,  which  receives  all 
student  applications  and  makes  the  preliminary  se- 
lection of  applicants,  both  foreign  and  American. 

(2)  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington  25, 
D.C.,  which  receives  applications  and  makes  pre- 
liminary selection  of  all  teachers  who  wish  to  be 
placed  in  elementary  schools,  secondary  schools,  or 
junior  colleges  of  participating  countries. 

(3)  The  Conference  Board  of  Associated  Re- 
search   Councils,    2101    Constitution    Ave.,    NW, 
Washington  25,  D.C.,  which  receives  applications 
and  makes  preliminary  selection  of  men  and  women 
wishing  to  go  abroad  as  professors,  advanced  re- 
search scholars  and  specialists. 

GAITSKELl,  Hugh.  British  Labour  Party  Leader, 
born  Apr.  6,  1906,  educated  at  Winchester  and 
New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  First  Class 
Honors  in  philosophy,  politics,  and  economics  in 
1927.  Elected  to  Parliament  in  1945,  he  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1950-51.  His  elec- 
tion in  December  1955  as  party  leader  was  consid- 
ered a  triumph  for  conservative  labour. 
GALAPAGOS  (TORTOISE)  ISLANDS.  An  archipelago 
belonging  to  Ecuador,  forming  the  province  of  Co- 
lon, and  lying  in  the  Pacific  on  the  equator.  There 
are  12  large  and  several  hundred  smaller  islands. 
Chief  islands:  San  Cristobal  and  Isabela.  Total  area: 
3,028  square  miles.  Population  (1955  est):  1,542. 
Capital:  San  Cristobal.  Fish,  orchilla  moss,  and 
guana  are  exported.  In  September  1942,  naval  bases 
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were  granted  to  the  United  States  on  the  islands. 
GAMBIA.  A  British  colony  and  protectorate  in  West 
Africa,  extending  on  both  banks  of  the  Gambia 
River  for  a  distance  of  some  250  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Total  area,  4,101  square  miles;  area  of  col- 
ony (comprising  Bathurst  and  vicinity),  96  sq.  mi.; 
area  of  protectorate,  4,005  sq.  mi.  Total  population 
( 1954  est. ) :  over  280,000.  Capital:  Bathurst,  on  the 
Island  of  St.  Mary,  19,602  inhabitants  (1951).  The 
population,  which  is  largely  Negro,  is  predomi- 
nantly Mohammedan,  but  there  are  several  pagan 
enclaves  in  the  protectorate. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  principal  export  prod- 
ucts are  groundnuts,  palm  kernels,  beeswax,  and 
hides  and  skins.  Rice,  cotton,  maize,  and  millet  also 
are  produced.  Ilmenite  was  discovered  in  1954.  For- 
eign trade  (1955):  imports  were  valued  at  £3.71 
million;  exports  at  £2.63  million.  Imports  included 
machinery,  apparel,  cotton  goods,  flour,  kolanuts, 
oil,  rice,  soap,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  motor  vehicles. 

Government.  In  1954  revenue  amounted  to  £1,- 
420,356;  expenditure  £1,168,309;  public  debt 
£198,760.  Currency  in  circulation  is  the  West 
African  shilling,  equal  to  U.S.$0.14.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Bathurst  and  the  contiguous  district  of 
Kombo  St.  Mary,  which  form  a  colony,  Gambia  is 
administered  as  a  protectorate.  A  governor,  assisted 
by  an  executive  council  and  a  legislative  council, 
heads  the  administration.  Governor:  Sir  Percy  Wyn- 
Harris. 

GAS  INDUSTRY.  The  American  Gas  Association  re- 
ported that  manufactured  and  natural  gas  com- 
panies served,  during  the  first  9  months  of  1956,  a 
total  of  29,191,700  customers,  as  compared  with  tie 
1955  total  of  28,537,600.  Of  the  1956  third  quarter 
total,  27,003,400  were  residential  customers;  2,032,- 
000  were  commercial;  126,100  were  industrial;  and 
29,400  were  in  other  categories.  Sales  of  natural 
gas  accounted  for  25,394,400  customers  in  this 
period,  an  increase  of  11.3  percent  over  1955. 

Total  sales  of  the  gas  utility  and  pipeline  industry 
through  the  end  of  September  1956  amounted  to 
71,297,200  million  therms.  The  estimated  revenue 
for  the  first  3  quarters  of  1956  amounted  to  $5,858 
million  which  represented  an  increase  of  16.2  per- 
cent over  1955.  The  natural  gas  companies  had  an 
estimated  total  revenue  of  $3,339,248,000  while 
manufactured  and  mixed  gas  companies  had  a  rev- 
enue of  $446,330,000. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE.  An  agency  of  the 
U.S.  government  under  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
The  Comptroller  General  is  an  agent  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  is  a  part  of  the  legislative  branch,  inde- 
pendent of  the  executive  departments.  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  Joseph  Campbell;  As- 
sistant Comptroller  General,  Frank  H.  Weitzel. 

The  principal  functions  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  are  to  determine  by  independent  audit 
and  other  means  the  correctness  of  public  accounts 
and  claims  and,  except  where  otherwise  provided 
by  law,  to  settle  them  accordingly,  and  to  examine 
and  report  to  the  United  States  Congress  matters 
affecting  public  finances. 

In  carrying  out  these  functions  it  is  necessary  to 
make  audits  of  the  financial  and  property  transac- 
tions of  the  Federal  government;  to  make  annual 
audits  of  all  government  corporations;  to  prescribe 
principles,  standards,  and  related  requirements  for 
accounting  to  be  observed  by  the  executive  agen- 
cies, which  responsibility  must  be  exercised  so  as  to 
permit  the  executive  agencies  to  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities for  establishing  and  maintaining  sys- 
tems of  accounting;  to  settle  claims  by  or  against  the 
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United  States;  to  render  decisions  pertaining  to 
governmental  fiscal  matters;  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions relating  to  the  receipt,  disbursement,  and  ap- 
plication of  public  funds;  and  related  duties. 
GENERAL  AGREEMENT  ON  TARIFFS  AND  TRADE  (GATT). 
When  plans  were  laid  by  the  United  Nations  at  the 
end  of  the  war  for  establishing  specialized  agencies 
to  deal  with  economic  problems,  the  field  of  inter- 
national trade  was  included.  The  intention  was  that 
an  agency  in  that  field,  when  brought  into  existence, 
would  help  to  expand  world  trade  and  thus  lead  to 
higher  standards  of  living.  For  this  purpose  an 
elaborate  charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organ- 
ization was  completed  at  Havana,  Cuba,  in  1948. 
Within  eighteen  months  it  became  clear  that  the 
United  States  Government  did  not  intend  to  join 
the  organization,  and  the  attempt  to  bring  the  ITO 
into  being  was  abandoned. 

Considerable  results,  however,  have  been 
achieved  through  the  operation  of  an  international 
commercial  agreement,  which  was  sponsored  in 
1947  by  the  governments  which  were  then  working 
out  the  charter  for  the  ITO.  This  agreement,  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  known  as 
GATT,  has  brought  unprecedented  results  in  the 
reduction  of  import  restrictions  and  the  lowering 
and  stabilizing  of  customs  tariffs  among  its  35 
member  countries.  Through  the  operation  of  GATT 
there  have  been  four  main  tariff  conferences,  in 
1947,  1949,  1950-51  and  1956,  as  a  result  of  which 
countries  representing  four-fifths  of  world  trade 
have  reduced  or  "frozen"  their  tariff  rates  on  about 
60,000  items.  In  the  field  of  commercial  disputes, 
arising  from  breaches  of  the  GATT  fair  trading 
rules,  many  complaints  have  been  investigated  and 
settled  at  the  annual  sessions. 

At  the  llth  session  in  October-November  1956 
an  important  step  was  taken  toward  eliminating  im- 
port restrictions  still  being  maintained  for  balance- 
of-payments  reasons,  and  a  program  was  drawn  up 
for  consultations  during  1957  with  some  20  coun- 
tries which  find  it  necessary  to  limit  their  imports  in 
this  way.  During  the  session  arrangements  were 
made  for  close  liaison  with  the  European  govern- 
ments which  are  working  out  schemes  for  economic 
integration  among  themselves  such  as  a  common 
market  or  free-trade  area.  A  special  arrangement 
was  made  for  Brazil  to  introduce  a  new  customs 
tariff,  to  be  followed  by  tariff  negotiations  with 
GATT  member  governments.  Arrangements  were 
also  made  for  the  provisional  accession  to  the  Agree- 
ment of  Switzerland  after  completing  tariff  nego- 
tiations based  on  her  new  tariff,  in  1957. 

In  addition,  a  small  number  of  complaints  were 
investigated  and  most  of  them  were  settled.  A  deci- 
sion was  taken  to  include  problems  arising  from 
international  commodity  trade  in  the  future  work  of 
the  GATT.  Concern  was  expressed  regarding  United 
States  restrictions  on  imports  of  dairy  products  and 
on  United  States  methods  of  disposing  of  surplus 
agricultural  and  food  stocks. 

Earlier  in  1956  the  fourth  round  of  tariff  nego- 
tiations was  held  among  22  countries.  The  value  of 
the  import  trade  of  countries  affected  by  concessions 
granted  in  these  negotiations  was  estimated  at  $2,- 
500  million.  The  headquarters  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  is  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  the  secretariat,  headed  by 
an  Executive  Secretary,  Eric  Wyndham  White 
(United  Kingdom),  consists  of  a  small  group  of 
experts. 

GENERAL  BAPTISTS.    A  group  of  Arminian  Baptists 
which  practices  open  communion,  congregational  in 

fovernment.  Originated  in  Holland  in  1607  by  John 
myth  and  Thomas  Helwys,  the  group  was  given 


the  name  "General"  because  they  believed  in  atone- 
ment on  a  general  basis,  rather  than  "particular,"  as 
taught  by  Calvinists.  They  were  among  the  early 
settlers  of  the  United  States,  with  Roger  Williams 
as  the  outstanding  figure  for  a  time,  and  sprang  up 
in  strength  in  the  middle  west  under  Benoni  Stimson 
in  1823. 

General  Baptists  now  have  710  churches  in  40  as- 
sociations, 53,893  members  in  the  United  States, 
and  6  mission  points  in  the  Marianas  Islands.  They 
maintain  a  college  at  Oakland  City,  Ind.,  and  a  pub- 
lishing house  in  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.  They  maintain 
also  wide  Home  Mission  work  with  a  station  among 
the  Cherokee  Indians  of  Oklahoma.  Their  national 
organization  is  the  General  Association,  composed 
of  delegates  from  local  associations,  which  carries 
out  its  program  through  various  Boards. 

Principal  officers  (1956):  Moderator,  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Carver,  Providence,  Ky.;  Clerk,  Rev.  OUie 
Latch,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  RESEARCH  LABORATORY.  The  first 
industrially  sponsored  laboratory  in  America  dedi- 
cated to  fundamental  research  was  established  by 
the  General  Electric  Company  in  1900.  Founder 
and  first  director  was  Dr.  Willis  R.  Whitney.  Dr. 
C.  Guy  Suits  has  been  director  of  research  and  GE 
vice  president  since  1945. 

In  1950  the  Laboratory  moved  into  a  multi-mil- 
lion-dollar establishment  overlooking  the  Mohawk 
River,  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Schenectady.  A  $15 
million  expansion  program,  now  virtually  completed, 
has  greatly  increased  the  Laboratory's  facilities  in 
recent  years.  The  most  recent  addition  is  a  $1.8  mil- 
lion Combustion  Building,  which  houses  facilities 
for  combustion  studies,  vibration  damping  studies, 
and  a  small  gas  dynamic  laboratory.  Adjoining  the 
Combustion  Building  is  a  Hypersonics  Facility 
which,  when  completed,  will  make  possible  studies 
of  phenomena  in  the  speed  range  above  Mach  5. 
The  Laboratory's  dozen  buildings  house  approxi- 
mately 1,400  workers,  including  approximately  400 
members  of  the  scientific  staff.  From  their  efforts 
in  1956  came  the  developments  recorded  below. 

High-Temperature  Electronics.  The  penetration  of  a 
critical  temperature  barrier  in  the  development  of 
guided  missiles  and  supersonic  aircraft  was  dra- 
matically demonstrated  as  GE  Research  Laboratory 
scientists  and  others  from  all  over  the  company 
exhibited  revolutionary  electronic  devices  ana  cir- 
cuits operating  literally  "red  hot."  The  achievement 
marked  a  major  step  toward  overcoming  the  inabil- 
ity of  electronic  controls  to  withstand  the  skin- 
sizzling  heat  generated  by  air  friction  at  extreme 
speeds.  Among  the  advantages  predicted  are  exten- 
sive weight  reductions  made  possible  by  eliminating 
bulky,  power-consuming  cooling  equipment  from 
missiles  and  aircraft.  Inside  glowing  electric  fur- 
naces and  surrounded  by  blazing  blowtorches,  new 
types  of  vacuum  tubes,  capacitors,  resistors,  trans- 
formers, inductors,  wires,  printed  circuit  boards, 
and  an  electric  motor  proved  they  could  operate  at 
temperatures  ranging  from  900°  to  1500°  Fahren- 
heit. 

Metals  such  as  titanium  and  special  laboratory- 
designed  ceramics  played  important  roles  in  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  the  high-temperature 
components.  Demonstrations  involved  circuits  using 
vacuum  tubes,  resistors,  capacitors,  and  print- 
boards,  and  in  one  of  the  demonstrations  "heater- 
less"  tubes  were  used  to  show  that  at  high  tem- 
peratures there  is  no  need  for  the  power  supply 
normally  required  to  heat  the  filaments  in  the 
vacuum  tubes. 

Honeycomb  Memory.  A  new  information  storage 
tube  developed  at  the  Laboratory  promises  smaller 
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electronic  computers  with  bigger  memories.  At  the 
heart  of  the  tube  is  a  thin  inch-square  "honeycomb" 
sheet  of  glass,  in  which  small  holes  have  been 
etched  and  then  filled  with  metal.  In  use,  informa- 
tion is  written  onto  one  side  of  the  honeycomb  by 
an  electron  beam  scanning  method  similar  to  that 
used  in  television.  A  "reading  gun"  picks  up  the  in- 
formation from  the  opposite  side.  Early  laboratory 
models  have  permitted  storage  for  several  minutes 
and  it  is  confidently  expectedTthat  this  time  can  be 
extended.  When  the  holes  in  the  honeycomb  are 
spaced  300  to  the  inch,  each  square  inch  has  90,000 
individual  storage  cells— and  each  cell  will  recognize 
at  least  10  different  levels  of  intensity  from  the 
writing  gun.  Logarithmic  calculations  increase  to 
300,000  the  number  of  bits  of  information  that  can 
be  stored  at  one  time. 

The  "mosaic"  principle  has  long  been  recognized 
as  ideal  for  storage  tubes,  but  this  device  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  developed  with  sufficient  resolution 
and  ruggedness  to  be  suitable  for  most  applica- 
tions. Among  the  possible  applications,  besides 
computers,  were  television  cameras  and  "scan  con- 
verters" in  which  radar  information  is  collected  and 
then  displayed  on  an  ordinary  television  screen. 

Snooperscope.  Infrared  light  and  tell-tale  clumps 
of  copper  are  giving  General  Electric  scientists  a 
better  view  of  how  solid  materials  behave.  The  in- 
frared technique,  similar  to  the  World  War  II 
"Snooperscope"  system  for  seeing  in  the  dark,  is 
literally  throwing  new  light  on  tiny  flaws  in  the 
structure  of  matter. 

A  technique  has  been  developed  for  diffusing 
copper  into  crystals  of  silicon  so  that  the  copper  set- 
tles in  imperfections  in  what  is  otherwise  a  well 
ordered  latticework  of  atoms.  Under  infrared  light 
and  at  large  magnification  the  copper  is  clearly 
visible,  revealing  the  location  of  the  imperfections. 
A  perfect  crystal  may  be  thought  of  as  being  made 
up  of  layer  upon  layer  of  atoms  arranged  in  a  fixed 
array  in  each  layer.  If,  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary 
crystals,  a  portion  of  some  of  these  layers  is  missing, 
the  adjacent  layers  are  deformed  to  take  up  the 
slack.  The  edges  of  the  missing  layers  in  the  crystal 
thus  form  dislocations.  It  is  these  flaws  in  silicon 
that  become  selectively  decorated  with  copper  and 
can  then  be  clearly  seen  by  the  new  technique. 

In  recent  years  dislocations  have  been  attracting 
major  scientific  attention  because  many  of  the  elec- 
trical, optical,  and  mechanical  properties  of  prac- 
tical materials  result  from  the  presence  and  behavior 
of  dislocations, 

Photographing  Dislocations.  A  new  technique  devel- 
oped by  Laboratory  scientists  promises  to  make  pos- 
sible advances  in  the  detailed  knowledge  of  how 
tiny  imperfections  occur  and  travel  through  crystal- 
line structures,  such  as  metals  and  ceramics.  By  the 
discovery  of  a  highly  selective  etching  reagent,  it  is 
now  possible  to  observe  the  movement  of  individual 
dislocations  as  they  travel  through  the  lattice  of 
lithium  fluoride.  The  new  technique  can  provide 
valuable  quantitative  information  to  investigators 
of  crystal  structure.  Since  dislocations  are  believed 
to  be  the  key  to  the  strength  of  crystalline  sub- 
stances, such  a  new  source  of  information  represents 
another  step^  on  the  road  toward  development  of 
stronger  engineering  materials, 

Crystals.  A  new  "world  record"  for  the  strength  of 
metals  was  established  in  1956  by  Research  Labora- 
tory metallurgists.  Recent  modifications  of  their 
methods  of  making  "perfect"  iron  crystals  (first  an- 
nounced by  GE  in  1954 )  have  produced  tiny  whisk- 
ers with  tensile  strengths  as  high  as  1,900,000  Ib. 
per  square  inch.  This  strength  is  more  than  150 
times  that  of  ordinary  iron  crystals,  and  four  times 


that  of  the  strongest  steel  wire.  The  newest  iron 
crystals,  less  than  an  inch  long  and  not  as  thick  as 
a  human  hair,  have  nearly  twice  the  strength  of  the 
earlier  laboratory-made  iron  whiskers. 

New  Magnetic  Phenomenon.  Discovery  of  a  new 
magnetic  phenomenon  that  produces  effects  never 
before  seen  in  permanent  magnets  was  announced 
this  year  by  Research  Laboratory  scientists.  An  or- 
dinary bar  magnet  is  just  a  piece  of  metal  until  it 
is  placed  in  a  strong  magnetic  field.  Then  it  becomes 
magnetized  in  a  direction,  depending  on  how  it  is 
placed  in  the  field.  For  instance,  either  end  of  a 
compass  needle  can  be  made  north-seeking  by 
proper  magnetization.  Ordinary  magnets  also  can 
be  "spoiled"  by  subjecting  them  to  large  magnetic 
fields  which  demagnetize  them. 

Magnets  displaying  the  new  phenomenon,  how- 
ever, are  magnetic  when  made,  and  nothing  but 
high  temperatures  can  destroy  their  magnetization. 
They  have  just  one  direction  of  magnetization, 
which  they  maintain  for  life.  Thus,  only  one  end  of 
the  compass  needle  can  be  made  north-seeking. 
Large  fields  applied  in  opposite  directions  can  re- 
verse their  polarities  temporarily,  but  as  soon  as  they 
are  removed  from  the  field  they  immediately  switch 
back  to  their  original  polarities.  These  are  the  first 
really  permanent  magnets. 

Blood  Vessel  Bank.  A  "blood  vessel  bank,"  in  which 
sterilized  human  arteries  are  stored  for  future  use, 
completed  its  first  year  in  Schenectady's  Ellis  Hos- 
pital. A  close-working  team  including  members  of 
the  hospital  staff  and  Research  Laboratory  scien- 
tists has  been  sterilizing  the  arteries  by  using  a  Re- 
search Laboratory  electron  beam  generator.  In  the 
medical  deep  freezes  known  as  blood  vessel  banks, 
sections  of  arteries,  after  sterilization,  can  be  kept 
for  long  periods  until  needed.  A  section  can  then 
be  transplanted  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  a  pa- 
tient's injured  or  diseased  blood  vessel. 

There  are  now  more  than  100  such  banks  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  one  estimate,  with  more 
opening  every  month.  In  most,  the  blood  vessels  are 
sterilized  by  chemical  means  before  storage.  At 
several  banks,  however,  including  the  one  in  Sche- 
nectady,  a  stream  of  electrons  serves  as  the  means  of 
sterilization. 

Light  Studies.  Progress  has  also  been  made  on  the 
amplification  of  light.  Amplification  ratios  of  60 
times  have  been  realized.  The  amplifier  has  been 
made  responsive  to  visible  light  in  the  blue  end  of 
the  spectrum  as  well  as  to  ultraviolet  light  and  to 
X-rays  as  previously  revealed.  Continued  investiga- 
tions on  phosphor  materials  have  revealed  very 
rapid  response  phosphors  which  are  under  develop- 
ment for  color  TV  applications.  Electroluminescence 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  property  common  to 
a  widespread  class  of  materials.  A  variety  of  new 
materials  have  been  shown  to  become  electrolu- 
minescent and  to  produce  light  in  a  wide  range  of 
colors,  brightness,  and  with  a  diversity  of  conditions 
of  excitation.  —WALTER  A.  KILRAIN 

GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION  (GSA).  Estab- 
lished July  1, 1949  as  a  merger  of  the  Federal  Works 
Agency,  Bureau  of  Federal  Supply  of  the  Treasury 
(and  its  related  functions  of  contract  settlement  and 
price  renegotiation ) ,  War  Assets  Administration,  for 
purposes  of  liquidation,  and  National  Archives  with 
the  added  function  of  records  management.  The 
General  Services  Administration  administers  four 
main  programs:  (1)  real  property  management 
under  the  Public  Buildings  Service;  (2)  personal 
property  management  supervised  by  the  Federal 
Supply  Service;  (3)  records  management  carried 
out  by  the  National  Archives  and  Records  Service; 
and  (4)  traffic  and  utilities  management  adminis- 
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tered  by  the  Transportation  and  Public  Utilities 
Service. 

Public  Buildings  Service.  This  office  provides  Federal 
agencies  with  working  space  and  keeps  the  build- 
ings in  good  condition.  PBS  operates  132  million 
square  feet  of  floor  space  in  10,000  buildings  owned 
and  leased  by  the  U.S.  government.  More  economi- 
cal use  of  this  space  under  GSA  programs  brought 
savings  of  $1.3  million  to  the  government  last  year. 
PBS  is  official  custodian  of  war  plants  in  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Reserve,  manages  the  disposal  of 
excess  surplus  and  real  property,  and  is  responsible 
for  the  acquisition  of  new  buildings  under  the  lease- 
purchase  law. 

Under  this  legislation  GSA  invites  private  capital 
to  build  needed:  space  which  the  government  pays 
for  within  25  years  in  the  form  of  rent.  During  the 
contract,  title  to  the  building  is  vested  in  the  investor 
and  the  structure  remains  on  the  local  tax  rolls. 
Thus  far,  98  projects  have  been  authorized,  worth 
about  $700  million.  PBS  manages  surplus  real  prop- 
erty worth  $305.6  million.  It  collects  annual  rentals 
of  $6.2  rnillion  for  some  of  these  properties  and 
services  mortgages  worth  $54  million  held  on  vari- 
ous properties  it  has  sold. 

Federal  Supply  Service.  This  service  is  responsible 
for:  (1)  procuring  supplies  and  equipment  of  de- 
sirable quality,  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  the 
various  agencies  of  the  government;  (2)  obtaining 
the  biggest  dollar's  worth  of  use  for  the  taxpayer's 
money  invested  in  those  supplies  and  equipment; 
and  ( 3 )  securing  the  most  advantageous  sales  price 
for  property  once  it  Jias  ceased  to  be  of  use  to  the 
Government.  GSA  buys  about  $750  rnillion  worth  of 
supplies,  equipment  and  services  annually  for  vari- 
ous Federal  agencies  through:  (1)  Federal  sched- 
uled contracts;  (2)  stores  depots;  and  (3)  open 
market  and  consolidated  purchase  programs  for 
direct  delivery  to  the  agencies. 

In  1956,  GSA  saved  the  Government  an  estimated 
$89,400,000  in  prices  obtained  through  its  large 
quantity  procurements.  In  addition  by  systemati- 
cally transferring  items  from  one  agency  for  further 
use  in  another,  instead  of  selling  them  as  surplus, 
GSA  saved  the  Government  another  $94,700,000 
during  the  same  period. 

National  Archives  and  Records  Service.  This  program 
is  responsible  for  the  records  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
enough  government  records  to  fill  seven  Pentagon 
buildings.  After  two  consecutive  years  in  which  sub- 
stantially more  Federal  records  were  destroyed  than 
were  created,  the  balance  swung  slightly  the  other 
way  in  1956.  Government  holdings  were  24  million 
cubic  feet  in  1956,  an  increase  of  200,000  cubic  feet 
over  the  previous  year.  Of  this  total  NARS  has  3,- 
337,000  cubic  feet  in  11  Federal  records  centers. 

Defense  Materials  Service.  This  service  carries  out 
the  highly  specialized  job  of  buying  for  and  safe- 
guarding our  national  stockpile  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials.  In  all,  73  items  are  classified  as 
strategic  and  critical.  They  are  stockpiled  at  rates 
and  in  quantities  prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization.  At  present  the  value  of  the  national 
stockpile  in  round  figures  is  $6,500  million  at  cur- 
rent prices.  The  present  estimated  goal  of  the  stock- 
pile is  $7,000  million.  There  is  on  hand  and  on  order 
(contracted  for)  about  91  percent  of  this  goal.  The 
strategic  and  critical  materials  in  the  stockpile  are 
at  273  locations  inside  the  United  States,  including 
31  at  industrial  plants.  Five  vaults  are  maintained 
for  narcotics  and  precious  stones  and  metals,  such 
as  platinum  and  industrial  diamonds. 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities  Service.  This  office 
develops  traffic  and  utilities  management  programs 


for  the  guidance  of  all  Federal  agencies.  It  repre- 
sents the  government  before  various  regulatory 
bodies  and  prescribes  rules  and  regulations  for  ci- 
vilian agencies.  In  addition,  it  renders  rate  and  rout- 
ing service  to  agencies  upon  request,  for  the  proper, 
economical  shipping  of  materials  and  equipment. 
During  fiscal  year  1956  the  service  provided  341,000 
items  of  useful  traffic  information  to  agencies.  It 
participated  in  12  major  utility  and  transportation 
rate  cases  before  regulatory  commissions.  During 
the  year  the  service  achieved  savings  of  approxi- 
mately $9,247,000  in  transportation  and  approxi- 
mately $288,000  in  utilities. 

Employees.  The  General  Services  Administration 
had  26,500  employees  on  Dec.  31,  1956,  an  in- 
crease of  700  over  the  total  for  the  previous  year. 
GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES,  Canadian  Board  on.  The 
Canadian  Board  on  Geographical  Names,  formerly 
the  Geographic  Board  ol  Canada,  was  created  by 
Order  in  Council  in  1897.  The  Board  is  authorized 
to  make  final  decisions  on  questions  of  geographical 
nomenclature  affecting  Canada.  The  membership  of 
the  Board  consists  of  9  senior  civil  servants  repre- 
senting the  map-  and  chart-producing  agencies  and 
other  interested  departments  of  the  public  service. 
The  10  Provinces  may  each  appoint  a  member. 

In  the  past  the  Board  published  lists  of  its  deci- 
sions; however,  it  is  intended  that  these  reports  will 
be  replaced  by  a  "Gazetteer  of  Canada"  series  which 
will  be  divided  geographically.  Four  reports  of  this 
series  are  now  available.  Inquiries  on  matters  per- 
taining to  Canadian  nomenclature  may  be  addressed 
to  the  Canadian  Board  on  Geographical  Names, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 

GEOGRAPHIC  NAMES,  United  States  Board  on.  An  in- 
terdepartmental agency  established  for  the  purpose 
of  standardizing  geographic  nomenclature  for  use 
by  the  U.S.  government.  The  Board  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  conjointly  determine  nomencla- 
ture policies  and  standardize  individual  names.  The 
Office  of  Geography  performs  the  necessary  research 
and  other  staff  functions  for  the  Board  and  the 
Secretary. 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  (USGS).  This  Bureau  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  was  established  by 
Act  of  Congress  in  March  1879.  It  is  a  scientific  and 
technical  agency  with  major  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  natural  resources.  According  to  Dr.  Thomas 
B.  Nolan,  appointed  Survey  Director  on  Jan.  27, 
1956,  new  records  of  achievement  were  made  last 
year  in  topographic  mapping,  geologic  interpreta- 
tion, knowledge  of  the  nation's  water  supplies,  and 
in  the  number  of  mining  properties  and  petroleum 
leases  administered  on  public  lands  in  1956. 

The  work  of  approximately  8,000  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  administrative  personnel  in  the  Survey 
centers  around  hundreds  of  different  projects  in- 
volving aerial  and  ground  surveys,  laboratory  and 
field  studies,  investigations  in  various  earth  sciences, 
gaging  streams,  studying  underground  waters,  and 
supervising  mineral  leases  on  Federal  and  Indian 
lands.  All  are  important  activities  contributing  to- 
ward sound  national  planning  and  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources. 

Organization  and  Funds.  The  scientific,  technical, 
and  engineering  work  of  the  Bureau  is  shared  by 
four  Divisions:  Conservation,  Geologic,  Topo- 
graphic, and  Water  Resources.  During  fiscal  year 
1956  there  was  obligated  by  the  Geological  Survey 
a  total  of  $49,594,600.  Of  this  amount,  56  percent 
or  $28,115,000  was  appropriated  directly  to  the 
Survey;  32  percent  or  $15,117,700  was  made  avail- 
able by  other  Federal  agencies;  and  12  percent  or 
$6,301,000  was  provided  by  States  and  their  po- 
litical subdivisions. 
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Conservation  Division.  Two  major  functions  domi- 
nate the  activities  of  this  Division:  (I)  examination 
and  classification  of  public  lands  with  respect  to 
mineral  and  waterpower  resources;  and  (2)  super- 
vision of  development  under  the  mineral-leasing 
laws.  The  second  function  involves  technical  super- 
vision of  private  prospecting  and  development  oper- 
ations for  oil,  gas,  and  other  minerals  on  leased 
pubMc,  Indian,  acquired,  Naval  petroleum-reserve, 
and  outer  Continental  Shelf  lands. 

The  Division  is  responsible  for  investigating  and 
reporting  on  applications  for  leases  and  prospecting 
permits,  recommending  lease  terms,  enforcing  com- 
pliance with  lease  terms  and  regulations  governing 
the  conduct  of  prospecting,  drilling,  mining,  and 
beneficiation,  protecting,  and  conserving  the  leas- 
able natural  resources  by  preventing  waste;  deter- 
mining royalty  liability;  preparing  statements;  and 
receiving  payment  of  royalties  and  rentals. 

By  mid-year  there  were  2,536  mining  properties 
in  lease,  permit,  or  license  under  supervision  in  32 
States  ancl  Alaska.  Of  these  1,297  were  on  public 
lands,  439  on  acquired  lands,  and  800  on  Indian 
lands.  Total  valuation  of  production  amounted  to 
approximately  $135,274,000.  This  activity  produced 
royalties  for  division  among  the  States,  Indian 
tribes,  the  Reclamation  Fund,  and  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
of  $5,862,000.  Outstanding  mineral  leases  and  per- 
mits on  "acquired"  and  Indian  lands,  and  lands  sub- 
ject to  Acts  of  Congress  that  detail  the  Federal  min- 
eral leasing  laws  involved  exploration  for  _and 
production  of  coal,  potash,  phosphate,  sodium, 
bauxite,  cobalt,  copper,  gold,  iron,  lead,  manganese, 
silver,  nickel,  titanium,  tungsten,  uranium,  vana- 
dium, zinc,  asbestos,  bentonite,  clay,  coal,  garnet, 
gravel,  gypsum,  feldspar,  fluorspar,  limestone,  mar- 
ble, mica,  phosphate,  pumice,  quartzite,  quartz 
crystal,  sand,  silica  sand,  sulfur,  and  vermiculite. 

By  mid-year  there  were  116,042  oil  and  gas  leases 
under  supervision.  Drilling  during  the  year  included 
the  spudding  of  2,778  wells  and  the  completion  of 
2,525.  In  all  33,996  wells,  including  19,345  capa- 
ble of  oil  or  gas  production,  were  under  supervision 
ori  June  30, 1956.  Production  in  fiscal  1956,  amount- 
ing to  about  156  million  bbL  of  petroleum,  466  bil- 
lion cu.  ft.  of  natural  gas,  and  313  million  gall,  of 
gasoline  and  butane  brought  royalty  returns  of 
about  $58  million. 

Services  rendered  by  the  Mineral  Classification 
Branch  continued  at  an  accelerated  pace  during 
1956,  handling  about  4,000  more  cases  than  in  the 
previous  12  months,  or  a  total  of  28,884.  These  in- 
volved either  the  outright  disposal  of  Federal  lands, 
the  disposal  of  such  lands  with  the  reservation  of 
one  or  more  specified  minerals,  or  the  exercise  tinder 
Federal  leasing  laws  of  the  government's  right  to 
lease  for  exploration  and  production  by  private  en- 
terprise of  one  or  more  mineral  substances. 

Branch  geologists  made  investigations  which  re- 
sulted in  many  geologic  reports  and  maps  for  offi- 
cial government  use.  These  included,  for  example, 
work  accomplished  on  the  geologic  feasibility  of  7 
power-dam  sites  in  Alaska;  completed  reconnais- 
sance of  phosphate  deposits,  northeastern  Nevada; 
a  mineral  resources  map  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton; a  structure  contour  map  of  the  Montana  Plains; 
geology  of  dam  sites,  upper  Columbia  River,  Idaho 
and  Montana;  and  a  revision  of  the  geology  of  the 
southeastern  Powder  River  Basin,  Wyoming. 

Field  work  in  the  Survey's  Water  and  Power 
Branch  was  directed  mainly  toward  obtaining  basic 
information  on  the  waterpower  resources  and  stor- 
age possibilities  of  Federal  lands  in  Alaska,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  and  Washington.  Altogether,  about  350 
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miles  of  channel  surveys  and  10  dam  site  surveys 
were  mapped  during  the  year.  Classification  activi- 
ties resulted  in  the  addition  of  56,700  acres  to 
power  site  reserves  and  the  elimination  of  31,834 
acres.  This  increased  the  outstanding  reserves  in  23 
States  and  Alaska  to  a  net  of  7,128,615  acres  Fed- 
eral reservoir  site  reserves  were  reduced  to  134,823 
acres  by  the  elimination  of  440  acres. 

Geologic  Division.  This  Division  investigates  and 
appraises  the  mineral  and  mineral-fuel  resources  of 
the  nation,  makes  geologic  studies  related  to  con- 
struction materials  and  other  resources,  and  con- 
ducts systematic  geologic  surveys,  and  basic  re- 
search in  support  of  these  activities.  Completed  dur- 
ing the  year  was  a  new  multicolor  geologic  map  of 
Montana,  at  a  scale  of  1:500,000. 

Technical  data  and  evaluations  were  continued  to 
provide  assistance  in  the  programs  of  the  Defense 
Minerals  Exploration  Administration,  the  Office  of 
Minerals  Mobilization,  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration; geologic  investigations  of  mineral  re- 
sources in  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa  were 
made  for  the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion; a  broad  program  of  research  in  fissionable  ma- 
terials was  continued  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission; investigations  of  terrane  conditions  of 
selected  areas  were  also  continued  for  the  Armed 
Forces;  and,  as  in  past  years,  Survey  geologists 
served  as  advisers  and  consultants  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion, and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

For  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  special  engineering  geo- 
logic studies  were  made  to  provide  a  basis  for  deter- 
mining whether  operations  at  proposed  construction 
sites  might  encourage  landslides.  Investigations 
were  continued  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  site  near 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  to  provide  detailed  geo- 
logic maps  and  advice  on  the  location  of  test  wells, 
thickness  of  overburden,  and  excavation  and  foun- 
dation characteristics.  Investigations  continued  in 
the  metropolitan  areas  of  Seattle  and  Portland,  Ore.; 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Denver, 
Colo.;  Knoxyille,  Term.;  and  Anchorage,  Alaska,  to 
provide  basic  engineering  geologic  information  per- 
taining to  urban  development. 

Considerable  effort  was  expended  in  mineral 
commodity  studies  and  reviews  of  information  on 
reserves  of  various  minerals.  Geologic  mapping  and 
studies  were  conducted  through  98  projects  in  29 
States  to  determine  the  geologic  setting  of  ore  de- 
posits in  the  crustal  framework,  and  the  physical- 
chemical  factors  controlling  their  localization  and 
distribution.  Of  these  projects,  40  were  supported 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  14  were  car- 
ried out  in  cooperation  with  State  agencies. 

The  principal  value  of  the  Survey's  investigations 
of  mineral  deposits  is  to  be  found  in  the  steady,  long- 
term  usefulness  to  the  mineral  industry  of  the  ge- 
ologic data  and  interpretation  they  provide.  This 
vital  element  in  discovery  plays  its  part  early  in  the 
normal  train  of  events  and  may  be  therefore  rela- 
tively unspectacular.  Commercial  exploration  in  the 
Copper  Ridge  area  in  Tennessee,  based  in  part  on 
Geological  Survey  mapping  and  geologic  interpre- 
tations, has  disclosed  a  new  and  potentially  major 
zinc-producing  district.  Geologic  maps  of  the  Black- 
bird district,  Idaho,  and  of  the  Iron  River  district, 
Michigan,  have  been  significant  elements  in  recent 
discoveries  that  have  notably  increased  district  re- 
serves. During  the  year  several  major  mining  com- 
panies have  joined  in  an  exploration  program  for  the 
Tintic  district,  Utah,  based  largely  on  studies  of  rock 
alteration. 

The  largest  physical  exploration  program  con- 
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ducted  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  its  77-year  his- 
tory was  concluded  in  April  1956,  on  the  Colorado 
Plateau.  Since  November  1947,  a  geologically 
guided  diamond-drilling  program  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  maintained  a  high  rate  of 
discovery,  when  measured  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  holes  drilled.  Geologic  criteria  and  drilling  tech- 
niques applied  in  the  search  for  uranium  deposits 
in  sandstone  have  been  adopted  by  private  industry 
in  its  ever-increasing  exploration  program.  One 
outstanding  example  is  the  widespread  recognition 
of  buried  river  channels  as  favorable  sites  for  ura- 
nium deposits. 

In  addition  to  publishing  the  llth  edition  of  the 
map  showing  oil  and  gas  fields  of  the  United  States, 
the  Survey  continued  its  mapping  and  research  in 
potential  oil  and  gas  producing  areas.  In  collabora- 
tion with  the  West  Virginia  Geological  Survey  and 
several  private  institutions,  detailed  studies  were 
made  of  cores  from  a  well  in  West  Virginia. 

Reports  on  the  general  geology  and  volcanology 
of  several  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  have  been  com- 
pleted, based  on  earlier  studies  accomplished  for 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Scientists  at  the  Ha- 
waiian Volcano  Observatory  continued  their  ob- 
servations of  the  active  volcanoes  in  that  vicinity  in 
continued  efforts  to  comprehend  the  mechanism  of 
volcanic  activity.  Studies  of  this  kind  may  ultimately 
lead  to  more  accurate  predictions  and  earlier  warn- 
ing of  activity. 

Topographic  Division.  Progress  in  topographic  map- 
ping continued  throughout  the  48  States,  Alaska, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Hawaii,  toward  completion  of  the 
National  Topographic  Map  Series.  This  will  even- 
tually portray  the  entire  United  States  in  three  di- 
mensions by  means  of  topographic  quadrangle  maps 
on  a  scale  of  1:62,500  (slightly  less  than  a  mile  to 
the  inch),  or  1:24,000  (2,000  feet  to  the  inch). 

About  40  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the  48  States 
is  now  covered  by  topographic  maps  of  good  qual- 
ity. The  total  area  of  new  mapping  during  the  re- 
port year  amounted  to  about  4  percent  of  conti- 
nental United  States.  Much  current  ^  mapping 
continued  to  be  directed  toward  meeting  immediate 
national  defense  needs  or  high-priority  civil  re- 
quirements, .-i  . 

Maps  transmitted  for  printing  and  distribution 
totaled  2,353  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1956.  Of 
these,  1,289  represented  new  mapping  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey;  175  were  Geological  Survey  revi- 
sions of  existing  maps;  52  were  new  maps  compiled 
by  other  agencies  which,  by  interagency  agreement, 
are  published  and  distributed  by  the  Geological 
Survey;  144  were  civil  editions  of  maps  which  had 
been  compiled  previously  and  published  for  mili- 
tary use  of  the  Department  of  Defense;  105  were 
one-color  advance  editions;  6  were  planimetries;  3 
State  base  maps;  45  index  maps;  and  17  were  urban 
area  maps;  and  517  maps  were  transmitted  for  re- 
printing. B 

Cooperative  mapping  projects  nave  been  con- 
tinued with  many  of  the  States,  enlarged  in  several, 
and  started  in  a  few.  Indiana  started  a  ten-year 
program  to  complete  the  mapping  of  that  state  at 
1*24  000-scale.  The  annual  State  funds  for  this  ac- 
tivity were  increased  from  $50,000  to  $200,000. 
West  Virginia,  which  was  completely  mapped  at 
l:62,500-scale,  through  cooperation  between  1899 
and  1931,  started  a  new  program  to  remap  the  State 
at  l:24,000-scale,  contributing  $200,000  for  the 
1956  and  1957  fiscal  years.  Wyoming  started  its 
first  cooperative  topographic  mapping  program. 
California  had  the  largest  cooperative  program  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  with  other  major  programs^ in 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisi- 


ana, Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  York,  Oklahoma, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

For  program  guidance,  the  Survey  encourages  ex- 
pressions of  mapping  needs  from  Federal  map-using 
agencies  and  State  mapping  advisory  committees. 
At  present  20  Federal  agencies  and  15  State  com- 
mittees submit  recommendations  for  mapping  pri- 
orities in  the  areas  of  their  respective  interests. 

Activities  of  the  Special  Maps  Branch  continued 
to  be  largely  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  charts 
for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Aeronautical  Chart  and  In- 
formation Center.  However,  many  special  maps 
were  prepared  for  other  Divisions  of  the  Geological 
Survey  and  for  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Production  in  1956  of  1,800  published  maps 
swelled  to  approximately  18,500  the  number  of 
different  quadrangle  maps  now  available  in  the 
topographic  map  series.  Once  again  the  number  of 
maps  and  map  indexes  distributed  during  the  year 
topped  the  3  million  mark. 

Water  Resources  Division.  Since  its  establishment, 
the  Survey  has  had  responsibility  for  collecting, 
analyzing,  and  interpreting  basic  data  on  the  water 
resources  of  the  United  States.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  participated  on  an  increased  basis 
each  year  over  the  past  half  century  in  cooperative 
water  investigations  with  the  Survey.  Federal-State 
partnerships  have  developed  with  all  the  States, 
and  Hawaii  and  Guam.  During  fiscal  year  1956 
funds  available  to  the  Geological  Survey  for  water 
resources  investigations  amounted  to  about  $16  mil- 
lion, of  which  $4.5  million  of  Survey  appropriations 
were  available  for  matching  State  offerings  for  co- 
operative investigations. 

Under  the  classification  of  surface  water  investi- 
gations the  Survey  continued  its  measurement  and 
publication  of  basic  information  on  streams,  lakes, 
and  reservoirs,  with  special  emphasis  on  timely  pub- 
lication and  release  of  data.  Surface-water  records 
were  obtained  at  more  than  6,800  sites  in  the  United 
States,  Alaska3  Hawaii,  and  Guam.  These  records 
included  some  4,800  that  were  collected  in  coopera- 
tion with  187  agencies  of  States  or  their  subdivisions 
and  2,000  records  obtained  for  such  Federal  agen- 
cies as  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, TV  A,  State  Department,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  permittees 
and  licensees  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Compilation  of  all  streamflow  records  in  the  United 
States  for  the  period  1888  to  1950,  a  project  which 
started  in  1951,  is  now  about  68  percent  complete. 
Devastating  floods  of  August-October  1955,  extend- 
ing from  New  England  to  North  Carolina,  were 
documented  by  intensive  field  investigations  and  a 
preliminary  report  published  as  USGS  Circular  877. 
"The  disastrous  floods  in  the  Pacific  Coast  area  in  De- 
cember were  likewise  documented  and  a  prelimi- 
nary report  published,  Circular  380. 

Progress  was  made  on  more  than  550  ground- 
water  investigations  under  way  during  the  year, 
about  80  percent  of  which  were  in  the  Federal- 
State  cooperative  program.  Nevertheless,  about  100 
of  the  projects  concerned  problems  in  which  the 
primary  interest  is  national,  or  in  which  Federal 
agencies  are  directly  concerned.  The  greater  part 
or  this  effort  was  directed  toward  area  investigations 
and  reports  on  the  geology  and  ground-water  re- 
sources of  geographic  or  hydrologic  units,  com- 
monly of  counties  or  ground-water  basins. 

The  diversity  of  problems  investigated  through- 
out the  country  is  illustrated  by  considering  a  few 
of  the  reports.  One  on  the  ground-water  resources 
of  the  San  Luis  Valley  in  Colorado  shows  that  the 
shallow  alluvial  aquifer  is  overdeveloped  in  places, 
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but  that  additional  supplies  can  be  obtained  in  large 
areas;  also,  that  relatively  large  additional  supplies 
can  be  obtained  by  tapping  artesian  aquifers.  On 
the  east  coast,  ample  ground-water  resources  were 
reported  in  the  historic  York-James  Peninsula  of 
Virginia. 

In  northeastern  Arizona,  a  highly  successful  pro- 
gram for  the  location  and  development  of  adequate 
domestic  and  stock  supplies  by  wells  was  in  progress 
in  the  arid  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Reservations.  In 
contrast,  excessive  recharge  from  the  infiltration  of 
irrigation  water  has  caused  drainage  problems  in 
the  Riverton  area  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Kaycee  in 
the  upper  Powder  River  basin  in  Wyoming.  Along 
the  Ohio  River,  large  quantities  of  water  are  avail- 
able from  the  alluvium,  whereas  in  the  nearby  Pa- 
ducah  area  only  small  to  moderate  supplies  can  be 
obtained. 

During  the  year,  the  chemical  quality  of  about 
65,000  samples  of  water  from  streams,  lakes, 
springs,  and  wells  was  determined.  More  than  half 
of  these  were  collected  at  about  600  key  sampling 
sites,  mostly  on  streams.  About  8,500  were  taken 
from  weUs  and  springs. 

In  addition  to  the  nationwide  program,  more  de- 
tailed chemical-quality  studies  were  made  of 
streams  in  the  basins  of  the  Colorado,  Missouri, 
Pecos,  and  Columbia  Rivers;  in  New  York  and  the 
New  England  States;  and  in  Alaska.  An  important 
sampling  network  was  maintained  on  western 
streams  to  determine  trends  in  mineral  content  that 
would  affect  successful  continued  operation  of 
western  irrigation  projects. 

Sediment  investigations  were  continued  in  1956 
with  measurements  of  sediment  in  suspension  made 
regularly  at  about  200  locations  on  lakes,  reservoirs, 
navigable  waterways,  diversion  works,  and  irriga- 
tion canals. 

Assistance  in  an  overseas  water-resources  pro- 
gram has  been  given  by  the  Geological  Survey  since 
1950.  During  1956,  long-term  projects  were  under 
way  in  8  countries  under  agreements  in  effect  be- 
tween the  Survey  and  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration.  All  such  work  originates 
through  requests  for  technical  assistance  from  the 
various  countries.  These  projects  generally  com- 
bine the  training  of  a  nucleus  of  foreign  nationals 
in  the  methods  and  techniques  of  hydrologic  inves- 
tigations as  conducted  in  the  United  States,  with 
investigations  of  specific  foreign  areas  in  which 
water  development  has  been  proposed.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  more  than  100  nationals  were  receiving 
in-country  training  by  Survey  personnel  working 
on  field  projects  in  Afghanistan,  Chile,  Egypt,  India, 
Iran,  Libya,  Pakistan,  and  Peru.  In  addition,  many 
visitors  from  the  Belgian  Congo,  China,  Egypt,  For- 
mosa, Iran,  Iraq,  Pakistan,  and  the  Philippines  re- 
ceived training  in  the  United  States. 

—HERBERT  B.  NICHOLS 

GEOLOGY.  One  of  the  outstanding  geological  ac- 
tivities of  1956  was  the  continued  and  intensified 
search  for  uranium  and  allied  radioactive  materials. 
Surface  exploration  diminished,  as  the  more  obvious 
areas  have  already  been  tested,  but  drilling  in- 
creased during  the  year,  and  various  techniques  of 
interpretation  of  stratigraphic  and  sedimentary  phe- 
nomena assisted  in  the  discovery  of  a  number  of 
relatively  minor  deposits  of  atomic  raw  materials. 

One  of  the  features  of  uranium  exploration  most 
obvious  during  1956  was  the  great  increase  in  the 
activity  of  private  organizations,  with  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  the  intensity  of  governmental  re- 
search. It  is  expected  that  this  withdrawal  of  gov- 
ernmental activity  will  continue,  with  both  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  U.S.  Ge- 


ological Survey  reducing  their  exploration  programs 
as  private  industry  moves  more  completely  into  the 
uranium  picture. 

Petroleum  geologists  remained  active  during  the 
year  1956,  although  domestic  search  for  oil  relied 
more  and  more  on  subsurface  geophysical  methods. 
Internal  politics  in  many  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  in  relation  to  exploration  and  exploitation 
by  American  firms,  caused  a  relaxation  of  restrictive 
policies,  and  surface  geological  exploration  in- 
creased appreciably  in  Bolivia,  Argentina,  Chile, 
Peru,  Venezuela,  and  several  of  the  Central  Amer- 
ican countries.  Middle  Eastern  petroleum  explora- 
tion was  greatly  impeded  by  the  political  unrest  in 
that  area. 

Geological  exploration  for  metallic  ores  was 
stepped  up  in  a  number  of  areas,  interest  in  such 
work  being  greatly  enhanced  by  the  successful  ini- 
tial development  of  productive  operations,  such 
as  those  on  the  iron  ores  of  Venezuela  and  the  iron 
and  titanium  ores  of  Quebec,  Canada.  Considerable 
geological  research  was  devoted,  during  the  year, 
to  the  rare  metals,  such  as  germanium,  niobium, 
tantalum,  etc.,  although  information  concerning 
such  research  is  still  largely  restricted  by  govern- 
ment security.  New  deposits  of  bauxite,  the  ore  of 
aluminum,  were  discovered  in  Venezuela. 

One  of  the  outstanding  geological  events  of  1956 
was  the  meeting  of  the  International  Geological 
Congress  in  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  during  September. 
This  organization  meets  at  three-  or  four-year  inter- 
vals, and  affords  an  opportunity  for  geologists  of  all 
nations  to  meet  and  discuss  problems  of  mutual 
interest.  Several  thousand  geologists  attended  the 
meetings,  and  hundreds  of  scientific  papers,  dealing 
with  every  aspect  of  geological  research  and  in- 
quiry, were  presented. 

Several  eminent  geologists  participated  in  the 
organization  of  the  various  programs  for  the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year  in  1957,  although  most 
of  the  planned  activities  are  more  closely  allied  to 
the  field  of  geophysics  rather  than  to  the  related  area 
of  geology.  Geological  studies  in  the  Antarctic  Con- 
tinent were  begun,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Geo- 
physical Year  program,  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
naval  expeditions  of  the  United  States,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  several  other  countries.  The  re- 
sults of  these  investigations  will  probably  not  be 
presented  until  after  the  completion  of  the  Geo- 
physical Year  program. 

A  number  of  new  minerals  were  described  dur- 
ing the  year,  most  of  these  in  connection  with  the 
intensive  geochernical  research  on  atomic  raw  ma- 
terials. Paleontologists  contributed  descriptions  of 
hundreds  of  fossil  plants  and  animals  hitherto  un- 
known to  science. 

Research,  with  perhaps  the  most  startling  impli- 
cations of  any  geological  investigations  pursued 
during  the  year,  was  described  in  1956  by  the  De- 
partment of  Terrestrial  Magnetism  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  D.C.  Dr.  John  Graham, 
of  the  Carnegie  staff,  has,  for  a  number  of  years, 
been  studying  the  polarization  of  magnetic  particles 
enclosed  in  ancient  sediments. 

Initial  research,  in  1948  and  1949,  through  the 
eastern  and  mid-western  States  of  the  United  States 
seemed  to  indicate  that  during  the  geological  past, 
shifting  of  the  poles  had  taken  place.  In  order  to 
verify  the  early  vague  suggestions,  Dr.  Graham,  in 
1955,  carried  out  studies  of  sediments  in  South 
Africa,  and,  during  1956,  pursued  the  same  research 
on  sedimentary  material  in  the  southwestern  States. 
All  the  evidence  so  far  uncovered  indicates  that  at 
certain  times  in  the  geologic  past  the  poles  were 
situated  at  points  efferent  frprn  fteir  present  posi- 
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tion  in  relation  to  the  present  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  the  sediments  studied. 

Two  alternative  explanations  of  this  observable 
phenomenon  are  presented  by  Dr.  Graham,  each  of 
them  revolutionary  in  its  implications.  Either  the 
sediments  themselves  have  been  shifted  from  the 
point  of  their  original  deposition  (with  the  poles 
remaining  unchanged )  by  a  process  of  "continental 
drift"— a  geological  hypothesis  that  has  been  a  con- 
troversial issue  in  the  science  for  decades— or  the 
poles  themselves  were  located  differently  at  various 
times  in  the  geologic  past.  Such  polar  shifting  has 
been  previously  suggested,  but  no  substantiating 
evidence  of  it  has  ever  been  discovered. 

Continued  demand  for  trained  geologists  gave 
impetus  to  a  marked  expansion  in  the  facilities  for 
geological  education  during  1956.  Two  hundred 
nine  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  granted  baccalaureate  degrees  in  ge- 
ology during  the  year,  and  over  100  universities  on 
this  continent  now  have  facilities  for  graduate 
studies  in  geology  and  related  fields.  More  and  more 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  allied  sciences  of 
geophysics  and  geochemistry,  and  academic  offer- 
ings in  these  studies  increased  by  almost  50  percent 
during  the  year  in  the  United  States  alone. 

During  1956,  44  States  conducted  geological  in- 
vestigations as  functions  of  the  State  governments. 
The  Federal  government,  largely  through  the  agen- 
cies of  the  Geological  Survey,  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Reclamation  Service, 
Department  of  the  Army  (Corps  of  Engineers), 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  like,  continued 
geological  activity  in  mapping,  outlining  of  min- 
eral resources,  study  of  geological  aspects  of  en- 
gineering projects,  and  in  basic  geological  research. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  expansion,  during  1956,  was 
in  the  studies,  made  by  various  agencies,  on  the 
water  resources  of  the  United  States.  Water  is  rap- 
idly achieving  the  position  of  being  the  most  des- 
perately needed  mineral  raw  material.  While  largely 
neglected  during  the  early  days  of  geological  work, 
water  is  now  recognized  as  being  a  strategic  ma- 
terial that  is  in  short  supply  in  many  areas,  and  de- 
tailed studies  of  surface  and  underground  water 
facilities  have  been  undertaken  both  nationally  and 
regionally. 

Studies  of  a  number  of  river  basin  areas  were 
either  begun  or  continued  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment during  the  year.  Diversion  of  water  from  the 
surface  into  the  underground  water  system,  flood 
control,  utilization  of  surface  waters  for  irrigation, 
availability  of  surface  waters  for  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply,  and  full  utilization  of  hydro- 
electric potentials,  are  all  aspects  of  such  basin 
studies. 

Continued  research  on  the  removal  of  salt  from 
sea  water,  in  attempts  to  alleviate  short  supplies  of 
usable  water  in  coastal  areas,  was  carried  out  dur- 
ing the  year  by  both  governmental  and  industrial 
agencies.  —EDGAR  BOWLES 

GEOPHYSICAL  YEAR,  Internationa!.  A  worldwide 
study  of  the  earth,  its  atmosphere,  and  the  space 
through  which  it  moves  is  to  be  made  from  July 
1957  to  December  1958.  Plans  for  this  International 
Geophysical  Year  were  originated  by  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Scientific  Unions,  sponsored  by 
Unesco.  Over  30  countries  will  cooperate  in  scien- 
tific observations  of  natural  phenomena  relating  to 
the  world  as  a  whole. 

The  subjects  to  be  studied  include:  meteorology, 
including  normal  surface  observations;  temperature, 
humidity,  and  wind  in  the  upper  air;  measurement 
of  ozone;  solar  and  atmosphere  radiation;  geomag- 
netism; aurora  and  air-glow;  the  ionosphere,  in- 


cluding its  absorbing  power,  atmospheric  noise,  and 
drift  over  the  earth's  surface  by  the  winds;  solai 
activity;  cosmic  rays;  longitudes  and  latitudes;  small 
variations  affecting  the  accuracy  of  time  signals; 
glaciology;  measurements  of  rate  of  accumulation 
and  movement;  seismology;  measurements  of  short 
period  vertical  movements  of  the  earth's  surface 
and  of  medium  or  long  period  horizontal  move- 
ments; gravity  measurements;  and  oceanography. 

During  the  geophysical  year  a  number  of  "world 
days"— about  3  in  each  month—will  be  observed. 
On  these  days  an  exceptional  number  of  measure- 
ments will  be  made.  In  each  month  2  of  them  will 
be  at  the  full  moon  and  1  near  the  quarter  moon. 
Four  additional  days  for  which  exceptional  meteoric 
activity  is  predicted  have  been  designated  for 
special  study.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  is  expected 
to  exceed  $98  million. 

GEORGIA.  A  south  Atlantic  State.  Area:  59,265  sq. 
mi.  Population  (July  1, 1956,  est. ) :  3,712,000,  com- 
pared with  (1950  census):  3,444,578.  Chief  cities 
(1950  census):  Atlanta  (capital),  331,314;  Savan- 
nah, 119,638;  Columbus,  79,611;  Augusta,  71,508; 
Macon,  70,252;  Albany,  31,155. 

Nickname,  The  Cracker  State.  Motto,  Wisdom, 
Justice,  and  Moderation,  Flower,  Cherokee  Rose. 
Bird  (unofficial),  Brown  Thrasher.  Song,  Georgia. 
Entered  the  Union,  Jan.  2,  1788.  See  EDUCATION, 
MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNrvEKsmES 
AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $393,- 
805,000;  general  expenditure,  $394,644,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $232,819,000. 

Elections.  Georgia's  12  electoral  votes  went  to 
Stevenson  in  the  November  elections.  Herman  E. 
Talmadge  (D)  won  the  Senatorial  race,  and  all  10 
House  seats  were  won  by  the  Democrats.  There 
were  no  State-wide  elections  for  major  State  offices. 

Legislation.  The  Georgia  legislature  met  in  regular 
session  from  January  9  through  February  17.  The 
legislature  adopted  a  measure  prohibiting  full-time 
appointive  State  officials  and  employees  from  en- 
gaging in  transactions  with  the  State  which  would 
result  in  gain  to  such  officials  or  employees. 

In  the  field  of  education,  legislation  was  adopted 
providing  for  closing  the  public  schools  in  any 
county,  city,  or  independent  school  system  under 
specified  conditions,  and  providing  grants  for  edu- 
cational purposes  to  children  of  school  age  in  any 
such  system.  The  leasing  of  school  property  of  any 
school  system,  and  the  subleasing  of  any  State 
school  building  authority  structure  for  private  edu- 
cational purposes  was  authorized. 

In  the  field  of  highways  and  motor  vehicle  legis- 
lation, measures  were  adopted  increasing  the  limi- 
tations as  to  the  size  and  weight  of  vehicles  which 
may  be  operated  on  the  public  roads  and  highways. 
Motor  vehicle  financial  responsibility  laws  were 
strengthened,  and  requirements  were  broadened  as 
to  furnishing  proof  for  the  future,  following  sus- 
pension of  drivers*  licenses  on  conviction  of  a  major 
motor  vehicle  law  offense. 

A  controlled  access  law  authorized  municipalities 
to  regulate  and  control  the  erection  of  any  advertis- 
ing device  within  300  ft.  of  the  nearest  pavement 
edge. 

Welfare  and  corrections  legislation  included 
measures  amending  the  Uniform  Reciprocal  En- 
forcement of  Support  Act  to  provide  the  technical 
procedure  which  should  be  followed  in  utilizing 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Another  measure  provides 
the  method  and  procedure  for  the  judicial  determi- 


ition  of  a  person's  sanity.  A  lengthy  act  completely 
vised,  superseded,  and  consolidated  all  laws  xe- 
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lating  to  the  State  Board  o£  Corrections  and  to  pris- 
ons, public  works  camps,  and  prisoners.  A  State- 
wide probation  system  was  created  to  be  admin- 
istered by  a  State  Board  of  Probation,  which  is  to 
be  composed  of  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Pardons  and  Paroles.  A  hospital-care  study  com- 
mission was  created  to  study  the  needs  for  hospitali- 
zation,  medical  care  and  treatment  for  indigent,  sick 
persons  in  Georgia. 

The  Georgia  Food  Act  was  adopted,  regulating 
the  manufacture,  sale,  and  delivery  of  food.  This 
act  is  adopted  from  the  Uniform  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  as  to  food  only.  The  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  conforming  to  those  promulgated  under 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

The  Georgia  Seed  Law  was  also  adopted,  regu- 
lating the  labeling,  selling,  or  transporting  for  sale 
of  agricultural,  vegetable,  flower,  tree,  and  shrub 
seeds.  Misrepresentations  are  prohibited,  and  the 
licensing  of  seed  dealers  is  provided  for.  The  act 
relating  to  absentee  voting  by  military  personnel 
was  extended  to  apply  to  spouses  and  dependents. 
The  employment  security  law  was  amended  so  as 
to  change  the  benefits,  and  numerous  technical 
changes  were  made  in  the  law. 

The  State  and  its  political  subdivisions  were 
authorized  to  sell,  lease,  grant,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  parks,  playgrounds,  golf  courses,  swimming  pools, 
or  other  property  which  has  been  defeated  to 
public  use  for  recreation  or  park  purposes.  It  was 
made  unlawful  for  any  person  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  debt-adjusting. 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  approved  by 
the  voters  providing  that  any  bills  pending  at  the 
adjournment  of  the  first  annual  session  of  a  biennial 
term  of  the  legislature  may  be  considered  at  any 
later  session,  and  an  amendment  changing  the  term 
of  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Adanta  from  4 
to  6  years  also  was  approved. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  S.  Marvin  Griffin;  Lieut. 
Governor,  S.  Ernest  Vandiver;  Secretary  of  State, 
Ben  W.  Fortson,  Jr.;  Attorney  General,  Eugene 
Cook;  State  Treasurer,  George  B.  Hamilton;  State 
Auditor,  B.  E.  Thrasher,  Jr.;  Comptroller  General, 
Zack  D.  Cravey. 

GEORGIA  WARM  SPRINGS  FOUNDATION.  A  medical 
institution  founded  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in 
1927,  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  the  after-effects 
of  infantile  paralysis  and  for  the  dissemination 
among  the  medical  profession  of  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  this  field.  The  institution  also  has  entered 
the  field  of  general  rehabilitation  and  is  qualified  as 
a  rehabilitation  facility  for  benefits  under  the  Fed- 
eral Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  The  hospital  is 
located  at  Warm  Springs,  in  west  central  Georgia. 

A  total  of  1,022  patients  were  treated  during  the 
fiscal  vear  ended  Sept.  30,  1956.  No  profit  is  de- 
rived from  patients.  Although  some  patients  pay  all 
or  part  of  the  cost  of  treatment,  approximately  82 
percent  of  the  patients'  treatments  are  paid  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  chapters  of  the  National  Foundation 
for  Infantile  Paralysis.  The  annual  deficit  of  the 
Foundation  is  defrayed  by  the  National  Foundation 
for  Infantile  Paralysis,  which  conducts  an  annual 
fund-raising  campaign,  including  the  March  of 
Dimes.  Officers:  President  and  Treasurer,  Basil 
O  Connor;  Executive  Vice  President,  Henry  K. 
Unon;  Vice  President  and  Secretary,  William  F. 
Snyder;  Medical  Director,  Robert  L.  Bennett,  M.D. 
Principal  Office:  120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.Y. 
GERMAN  LITERATURE.  The  German  literary  situation 
was  complex  in  1956.  While  one  reviewer  pro- 
claimed the  end  of  German  literature,  another  saw 
a  transitory  phase.  At  the  Academy  at  Mainz,  Ger- 
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many,  the  Swiss  literary  historian  Walter  Muschg 
delivered  an  address  on  The  Destruction  of  German 
Literature;  in  nearby  Frankfurt,  Walter  Hollerer, 
a  literary  critic  and  poet,  emphasized  the  transitory 
character  of  mid-century  poetry. 

German  literature  originates  in  all  German  speak- 
ing countries.  Like  an  explorer  in  a  thick  forest  the 
reviewer  looks  for  signposts  which  he  finds  in  year- 
books and  anthologies  such  as  Jahresring  56-57; 
Deutsche  Stimmen  1956  ( subtitled,  Neue  Prosa  und 
Lyrik  aus  Ost  und  West)-,  and  Transit  Lyrikbuch 
der  Jahrhundertmitte,  edited  by  Walter  Hollerer 
with  insight  and  ingenuity. 

Reinhold  Schneider,  recognized  as  a  spiritual 
leader  in  postwar  years,  received  the  Peace  Prize 
of  the  German  book  trade.  The  publication  of  his 
essay  Der  Friede  der  Welt  preceded  the  sinister 
clouds  that  threatened  the  world  with  the  outbreak 
of  a  third  World  War.  As  historian  and  theologian, 
the  essayist  draws  his  inspiration  and  his  conclu- 
sions from  philosophy,  religion,  history,  and  poetry. 
Hermann  Kasack,  the  president  of  the  German 
Academy  for  Language  and  Literature,  was 
awarded  the  Goethe  plaquette.  His  collection  of  es- 
says, addresses,  and  confessions  which  he  entitles 
Mosaiksteine  are  valuable  contributions  to  essayistic 
literature.  Karl  Krolow,  whose  lyrical  poetry  has 
been  acclaimed  for  several  years,  received  the 
Georg  Biichner  Prize  for  his  seventh  volume  of 
poems,  Tage  und  Nachte.  An  anthology  of  French 
contemporary  lyrical  poetry  was  being  prepared 
by  Krolow. 

Stefan  Andres  was  the  recipient  of  the  Fontane 
Prize;  Friedrich  Georg  lunger  of  the  prize  given  by 
German  industry;  Gerd  Gaiser  of  the  Prize  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  Arts.  The  Immermann  Prize 
went  to  Use  Aichinger;  the  Albert  Schweitzer  Prize 
to  Walter  Bauer  for  his  biography  of  Nansen;  and 
the  Swiss  Gottfried  Keller  Prize  to  the  essayist  Max 
Rychner. 

Drama  and  Lyrical  Poetry.  Dramatic  literature 
hardly  exists  though  the  theater  is  tensely  alive.  To 
the  very  end,  Bertolt  Brecht  held  a  prominent  place. 
He  drew  his  inspiration  from  Oriental,  classical,  and 
modern  literatures.  The  recognition  of  his  genius 
was  widespread  in  spite  of  his  communist  sympa- 
thies. His  didactic  satires,  dramatic  allegories,  and 
parables,  as  well  as  his  essays  on  the  epic  theater, 
remain  significant  contributions.  Since  his  death 
there  is  but  one  German  name  in  the  theater: 
Carl  Zuckmayer.  On  his  60th  birthday  his  achieve- 
ments were  nailed  by  German  writers  headed  by 
Theodor  Heuss,  the  President  of  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic.  Zuckmayer  received  a  volume  of 
tributes  entitled  Fulle  der  Zeit  while  he  was  pre- 
paring his  autobiography,  Abschied  und  Wieder- 

Now  and  then,  names  of  new  German  plays  ap- 
pear, such  as:  Ferdinand  Bruckner's  Der  Tod 
einer  Puppe;  Friedrich  Diirrenmatt's  Der  Besuch 
der  alien  Dame;  Max  MelTs  Jeanne  d'Arc;  Maximil- 
ian SchelTs  Die  Stadt  wird  dunkel;  and  Peter 
Hirche's  Triumph  in  tausend  Jahren.  The  rediscov- 
ery of  the  dramas  of  Ernst  Barlach,  who  died  in 
1938,  was  a  significant  literary  contribution  of  the 
year.  It  is  the  first  time  that  the  8  dramas  of  the 
great  sculptor  have  been  published  in  one  volume. 
They  were  written  between  1912  and  1938,  and 
they  definitely  represent  an  important  chapter  of 
German  dramatic  literature. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  lack  of  German  dramas, 
there  is  an  amazing  abundance  of  poetry;  both  an- 
thologies and  individual  poetry  collections  flourish. 
They  form  a  wide  range  of  forms  and  themes  and 
a  manifold  pattern.  There  is  the  fervor  of  the 
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hymnic  voice  of  Gertrad  von  Lefort,  the  octo- 
genarian, and  the  deep  religiosity  of  Reinhold 
Schneider  and  his  spiritual  brother  Werner  Bergen- 
gruen,  whose  new  volume  Aus  tausend  Ranken  re- 
veals him  as  a  poet  of  stature.  Deep  sympathy  and 
understanding  of  human  nature  lives  in  Albrecht 
Goes'  poems. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  those  poets  who  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  Gottfried  Benn,  who  was 
awarded  a  posthumous  prize.  They  are  abstract 
and  logical,  using  a  scientific  approach,  sometimes 
cynical  and  destructive  and  sometimes  groping,  full 
of  hope.  They  wish  to  express  in  new  forms  and 
structures  a  new  reality.  It  is  not  a  personal  emo- 
tion that  seeks  expression  but  a  collective  experi- 
ence brought  about  by  the  discoveries  of  an  atomic 
age.  The  tender  lyrical  element  is  absent.  There  is, 
however,  the  inauguration  of  a  new  romanticism 
in  the  poetry  of  Ingeborg  Bachmann.  Her  volume 
entitled  Anrufung  des  grossen  Baren  has  been 
hailed  as  a  step  toward  a  new  development. 

In  general  it  can  be  stated  that  the  older  genera- 
tion does  not  break  with  tradition,  but  in  the 
younger  one  (born  in  the  1920's  and  1930's)  ex- 
perimentation prevails.  The  mere  enumeration  of 
new  poetry  volumes  indicates  the  prominent  role 
of  poetry:  Karl  Krolow,  Tage  und  Nachte;  Peter 
Gan,  Prete  der  Dinge;  Ernst  Kreuder,  Sommers 
Einsiedelei;  Georg  Durst,  Der  blaue  Tag;  Kurt 
Leonhard,  Gegenwelt;  Emil  Barth,  Tigermuschel; 
Johannes  Poethen,  Risse  des  Himmeh;  Gerhard 
Neumann,  Wind  auf  der  Haul;  Giinther  Grass, 
Die  Vorzuge  der  Windhuhner;  and  Wolfgang 
Weyrauch,  Gesang,  um  nicht  zu  sterben.  There 
were  also  the  following  newcomers:  Jiirgen  Egge- 
brecht,  Schwalbensturz;  Wolfdietrich  Schnurre, 
Kassiber;  Hans  Rudolf  Hilty,  Eingebrannt  in  den 
Schnee;  Helmut  Mader,  Lippenstift  der  Seele; 
Rainer  Brambach,  and  many  others. 

New  poetry  is  scattered  in  many  periodicals.  As 
the  historian  of  today  may  find  the  contours  of  Ger- 
man history  since  1918  in  the  poetry  of  Bert  Brecht, 
the  future  historian  will  find  the  undercurrents  and 
overtones  of  this  age  in  mid-century  poetry  as  it 
appeared  in  the  following  anthologies:  Transit, 
Mein  Gedicht  ist  mein  Messery  and  Junge  Lyrik 
1956.  While  poems  of  ephemeral  value  may  be  in- 
cluded, on  the  whole  the  poetry  included  records 
the  climate  of  the  age  as  precisely  and  subtly  as  a 
weathervane.  It  is  bold  in  imagery,  mathematical 
in  structure,  strangely  titled,  but,  behind  all  that,  a 
new  phase  comes  to  nf  e.  It  may  be  a  parallel  move- 
ment to  the  trends  in  music  and  art  which  have 
been  in  existence  for  some  decades. 

Several  poets  are  bilingual  and  intimately  fa- 
miliar with  French,  English,  Italian,  or  Spanish  lit- 
erature. This  familiarity  makes  them  fine  trans- 
lators from  a  foreign  idiom  into  German  and 
precludes  a  national  outlook  or  a  narrow  viewpoint. 

Prose.  Essayistic  literature  of  today  follows  in 
the  footsteps  of  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal  and 
Thomas  Mann,  both  of  whom  brought  new  prestige 
to  the  stepchild  of  German  literature.  A  slender  vol- 
ume of  posthumous  essays  by  Thomas  Mann, 
Nachlese,  containing  essays  on  Kleist,  Chekhov,  and 
Schiller,  and  some  more  intimate  prose  of  his  last 
years,  is  a  subtle  reminder  of  his  remarkable 
achievements  in  this  field.  His  personality  in  its 
strength  and  kindness  is  brought  to  Me  in  two 
small  volumes  by  his  daughters,  Erika  Mann  (Das 
letzte  Jahr)  and  Monika  Mann  ( V er gangenes  und 
Gegenwartiges) . 

Martin  Bodmer's  Variationen  deals  with  themes 
on  world  literature  and  Hermann  Kasack's  Mosaik- 
steine  with  themes  of  art  and  literature.  Wilhelm 
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Lehmann's  Bewegliche  Ordnung,  Dolf  Sternberger's 
Ueber  den  ]ugendstil,  Max  von  Briick's  Die  Sphinx 
ist  nicht  tot,  Giinther  Anders'  Die  Antiquiertheit  des 
Menschen,  and  Peter  Bamm's  intelligent  essays  Ex 
ovo  are  valuable  contributions  to  essayistic  lit- 
erature. 

The  boundaries  between  narrative  and  essayistic 
prose  have  become  flexible.  Georg  Friedrich  Jiinger, 
Marie  Luise  Kaschnitz,  and  Erhart  Kastner  are  es- 
sayists as  well  as  narrators.  In  Jiinger's  novel,  Zwei 
Schwestern,  which  takes  place  in  Rome  in  the 
fascist  era,  meditation  on  human  and  political 
problems  is  as  important  as  the  love  story.  Kasch- 
nitz* Das  Haus  der  Kindheit  is  a  surrealistic  story. 
In  Heimito  von  Doderer,  an  Austrian,  the  novel 
may  have  regained  its  long  breath.  His  epic  Die 
Damonen,  purposely  named  after  Dostoevski's 
powerful  novel,  is  the  documentary  report  of  one 
year,  1926-27,  in  Vienna.  It  ends  on  the  day  when 
the  Palace  of  Justice  is  set  afire.  The  burning  build- 
ing becomes  the  symbol  for  all  the  following  ca- 
tastrophies  which  finish  an  era. 

Albert  Vigoleis  Thelen  presents  a  picaresque 
novel,  Der  schwarze  Herr  Bahsse  tup,  and  Hans 
Erich  Nossack,  in  his  second  novel  Spirale,  the  tale 
of  one  sleepless  night.  Ernst  Schnabel  gives  a 
modern  paraphrase  of  the  sixth  canto  of  Homer's 
Odyssey.  Hans  Egon  Holthusen's  first  novel,  Das 
Schiff,  takes  as  its  background  a  trip  from  the  New 
to  the  Old  World.  Edzard  Schaper's  Die  letzte  Welt 
narrates  the  struggle  between  a  political  fanatic 
and  a  Russian  Orthodox  priest  against  a  Baltic 
background.  Richard  FriedenthaFs  Die  Welt  in  der 
Nusschale,  in  which  the  world  of  interned  German 
emigrants  in  England  during  World  War  II  is 
brought  back  to  life,  has  been  called  a  noble  and 
serene  book.  Use  Langner's  Sonntagsausflug  nach 
Chartres  recreates  the  Parisian  atmosphere  during 
the  German  occupation. 

In  several  novels  the  authors  cry  out  against  the 
cruelties  of  war,  against  the  madness  of  military  ac- 
tion; typical  of  these  were  Gert  Ledig,  Franz  Tum- 
ler,  Horst  Lange,  Willi  Heinrich,  and  others.  One 
of  the  best  narrative  talents  is  Gerd  Gaiser  whose 
style  ^has  even  been  compared  to  Kleist's.  Rudolf 
Thiel's  novel,  Und  es  ward  Licht,  is  the  novel  of  the 
cosmos,  the  history  of  scientific  exploration. 

A  promising  novelist  who  seems  influenced  by 
Hemingway's  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea  is  Jens 
Rehn.  In  his  Feuer  im  Schnee  he  uses  the  tech- 
nique of  a  medieval  mystery  play,  in  which  man  is 
led  from  station  to  station.  An  old  man  rides  east 
into  a  landscape  of  snow  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
He  loses  his  way  and  returns  to  his  starting  point, 
lif e  being  a  circular  movement. 

—ANNA  JACOBSON 

GERMANY.  A  country  of  central  Europe,  divided 
since  1949  into  two  separate  federal  states,  viz.  the 
"Federal  Republic  of  Germany"  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  Western  Germany)  and  the  "German 
Democratic  Republic"  (Eastern  Germany).  The 
former  capital,  Berlin,  is  similarly  divided  into  a 
Western  and  Eastern  half,  neither  of  which  has 
been  fully  integrated  yet  into  the  respective  German 
states.  The  status  of  Berlin  is  not  clearly  defined  yet 
and  represents  a  novelty  without  precedent  in  in- 
ternational relations. 

Area  and  Population.  Western  Germany,  which 
again  became  a  fully  sovereign  and  independent 
country  on  May  5,  1955,  has  an  area  of  94,634 
square  miles,  with  an  estimated  population  of  50,- 
366,000  on  Jan.  1,  1956.  There  are  nine  Lander, 
or  States  ( excluding  the  Saar,  which  is  scheduled  to 
become  the  10th  in  1957)  as  follows  (1955  popu- 
lation figures  in  parentheses ) :  North  Rhine-West- 
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phalia  (14,693,200);  Bavaria  (9,161,300);  Baden- 
Wiirttemberg,  also  called  Southwest  State 
(7,077,300);  Lower  Saxony  (6,552,000);  Hesse 
( 4,544,000 ) ;  Rhineland-Palatinate  ( 3,284,000 ) ; 
Schleswig-Holstein  (2,290,300);  Hamburg  (1,763,- 
900 ) ;  and  Bremen  ( 628,800 ) .  Principal  cities  ( 1955 
population):  Hamburg,  1,763,876;  Munich,  947,- 
293;  Cologne,  701,077;  Essen,  681,934;  Diisseldorf, 
633,533;  Frankfurt,  629,339;  Dortmund,  609,475; 
Stuttgart,  591,732;  Hanover,  519,553;  Bremen  City, 
499,780;  Duisburg,  472,757.  The  capital,  Bonn, 
had  139,201  inhabitants. 

The  East  German  state  now  is  divided  into  14 
Bezirke,  or  administrative  districts,  the  five  tradi- 
tional Lander  having  been  abolished  in  1952.  Capi- 
tal, Berlin  ( Soviet  sector) .  The  area  is  41,700  square 
miles.  The  population,  excluding  Berlin,  was  esti- 
mated at  16,500,000  in  1955.  Chief  cities  (1953 
estimates):  Leipzig,  620,000;  Dresden,  510,100; 
Karl-Marx-Stadt  (Chemnitz),  298,500;  Halle,  278,- 
400;  Magdeburg,  252,300.  Berlin  (all  sectors)  had 
an  estimated  population  of  3,443,200  in  1955. 

Education.  There  were,  in  1954,  in  Western  Ger- 
many, 29,344  elementary  schools  with  4,832,395 
pupils  and  1,553  secondary  schools  with  763,462 
students.  In  addition,  there  were  a  large  number 
of  special  schools.  Western  Germany  has  17  univer- 
sities with  81,424  students  (1954-55)  and  7  tech- 
nical colleges  with  28,636  students.  In  Eastern 
Germany,  mere  are  7  universities  with  about  13,000 
students. 

Production.  West  Germany  in  1955  again  became 
the  world's  third  largest  steel  producer  with  an  out- 
put of  21,300,000  tons.  Of  pig  iron,  16,500,000  tons 
were  produced  in  1955.  Coal  production,  in  the 
same  year,  amounted  to  130,500,000  tons.  East  Ger- 
many produced  about  2,500,000  tons  of  steel  in 
1955.  East  Germany  has  a  large  output  of  soft  coal 
or  lignite,  averaging  about  100  million  tons  annu- 
ally. 

Agricultural  products,  in  West  Germany,  in- 
cluded (in  1955):  wheat,  3,378,000  tons;  rye, 
3,498,000  tons;  barley,  2,079,000  tons;  oats,  2,478,- 
000  tons;  potatoes,  22,874,000  tons.  Livestock  in 
West  Germany  (1955):  11,552,490  cattle;  14,593,- 
300  hogs;  1,098,487  horses;  1,188,043  sheep. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955,  Western  Germany's  exports 
were  valued  at  25,702  million  marks  and  imports  at 
24,353  million  marks,  compared  with  21,980  and 
19,210  million  marks,  respectively,  in  1954. 

Transportation.  In  1955,  Western  Germany  had 
129,238  km  of  Broads  and  36,684  km  of  railroads. 
West  Germany's  merchant  marine  aggregatedi  3,- 
120,000  gross  register  tons  on  Jan.  1, 1956. 

Finance.  The  1957-58  Federal  budget,  presented 
to  the  Bundestag  in  November  1956,  balances  at 
33,134  million  marks,  as  compared  with  actual  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  of  31,400  million  in  1956-57. 

Government.  President  of  the  Federal  Republic  is 
Theodor  Heuss,  who  was  re-elected  on  July  17, 1954 
for  a  second  five-year  term.  Chief  of  government  is 
Federal  Chancellor  Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer,  who  took 
office  on  Sept.  16,  1949.  Legislative  authority  is 
vested  by  the  Bonn  Constitution  in  a  bicameral 
Parliament  which  consists  of  the  popularly  elected 
"Bundestag  (Lower  House),  currently  composed  of 
478  members  and  the  Bundesrat  ( Upper  House )  of 
38  delegates  appointed  by  the  state  governments. 

President  of  East  Germany  is  Wilhelm  Pieck,  who 
was  re-elected  on  Oct.  7, 1953;  Premier,  Otto  Grote- 
wohl,  who  took  office  on  Oct.  7, 1949. 

Events,  1956.  Once  again,  in  the  year  under  re- 
view, political  and  economic  developments  were 
strikingly  at  variance  in  Germany.  Amidst  un- 
matched prosperity,  which  showed  no  signs  of  run- 


ning out,  the  Adenauer  Government  was  bedeviled 
with  no  end  of  political  troubles. 

The  general  election,  scheduled  for  1957,  cast  a 
long  shadow  ahead.  In  January,  an  attempt  by  the 
wily  old  Chancellor,  Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer,  to  per- 
petuate his  regime  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
electoral  law  (designed  to  give  his  own  party  62 
to  64  percent  of  the  seats  in  the  Bundestag  for  35 
percent  of  the  popular  vote)  collapsed  in  the  face 
of  fierce  opposition  from  the  Social  Democrats  as 
well  as  from  the  Free  Democrats.  The  latter  party, 
a  somewhat  unruly  junior  partner  in  the  Govern- 
ment coalition,  woula  have  been  the  principal  losers, 
had  the  proposed  electoral  law  been  enacted. 

The  strains  generated  by  the  controversy  over 
this  bill  proved  too  much  for  the  uneasy  coalition; 
in  the  last  week  of  February,  it  cracked  wide  open. 
Immediate  cause  of  the  split  was  a  political  coup 
on  the  state  level,  engineered  by  a  group  of  "Young 
Turks"  in  the  Free  Democratic  party.  On  February 
20,  this  faction,  which  had  the  whiphand  over  the 
party  organization  in  North  Rhine-Westphalia 
(most  populous  state  in  the  Federal  Republic), 
joined  hands  with  the  Social  Democrats  to  over- 
throw the  Christian  Democratic  state  administra- 
tion of  Karl  Arnold.  A  Socialist,  Fritz  Steinhoff,  was 
elected  in  his  stead,  heading  a  coalition  government 
of  Social-Democrats  and  Free  Democrats. 

Engineered  ostensibly  as  a  matter  of  regional 
politics,  this  coup  had  in  fact  far-reaching  implica- 
tions on  the  national  level.  For  one  thing,  it  de- 
stroyed Adenauer's  two-thirds  majority  in  the 
Bundesrat.  For  another,  it  created  immediate  dis- 
cord within  the  Bonn  Cabinet  itself. 

On  February  23,  the  47-man  Free  Democratic 
group  in  the  Bundestag  split  in  two,  33  members 
following  the  leadership  of  party  chairman  Dr. 
Thomas  Dehler  (who  had  condoned,  if  not  insti- 
gated, the  "revolt"  in  North  Rhine-Westphalia ) 
while  the  remaining  14  rallied  to  the  aid  of  the 
embattled  Chancellor.  The  pro-Adenauer  dissidents 
included  Vice-Chancellor  Franz  Bluecher  as  well 
as  the  other  three  representatives  of  the  Free  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  Cabinet. 

Though  it  left  the  Cabinet  intact  for  the  time 
being,  this  schism  put  an  end  to  the  seven-year-old 
political  alliance  between  the  Chancellor's  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Union  and  the  Free  Democrats, 
most  of  whom  now  joined  the  opposition. 

Aside  from  the  election  law  issue,  the  break  be- 
tween the  two  former  coalition  partners  was  largely 
due  to  differences  over  foreign  policy.  The  Free 
Democratic  leader,  Dr.  Dehler,  had  frequently 
charged— and  he  now  went  on  the  stump  with  this 
challenge—that  Adenauer  was  "indifferent"  to  the 
burning  issue  of  German  reunification. 

Dehler  himself,  in  the  following  months,  took 
the  lead  in  bringing  about  personal  contacts  with 
political  leaders  in  East  Germany,  especially  with 
those  of  the  nominally  still  existent  "Liberal  Demo- 
cratic party"  of  the  eastern  zone.  Not  only  the 
Bonn  Government,  but  also  the  Social  Democrats, 
frowned  on  these  feelers,  the  practical  effects  of 
which  on  German  unity  appeared  at  best  doubtful, 
while  they  appeared  to  conform  to  the  Kremlin's 
line:  that  German  unity  could  be  achieved  only 
through  direct  talks  between  political  leaders  from 
either  side  of  the  dividing  line. 

More  Setbacks  for  Adenauer.  Throughout  the  year, 
the  political  straws-in-the-wind  kept  blowing  the 
wrong  way,  at  any  rate  from  the  Chancellor's  view- 
point. A  string  of  test  elections,  mostly  on  the  mu- 
nicipal level  (in  North  Rhine-Westphalia,  Lower 
Saxony  and  Hesse  on  October  28,  in  Rhineland- 
Palatinate  on  November  11),  all  pointed  in  the 
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same  direction:  while  the  Social  Democrats  made 
substantial  gains  everywhere,  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats at  most  were  able  to  hold  their  own,  and  their 
coalition  partners  lost  heavily.  An  unmistakable 
trend  towards  a  de  facto  two-party  system  threat- 
ened to  put  an  early  end  to  the  traditional  faction- 
alism of  German  political  life. 

That  the  Social  Democrats  stood  a  good  chance 
of  wresting  control  from  Adenauer  and  his  party, 
was  also  indicated  by  public  opinion  polls.  One  of 
the  most  widely  credited  (by  the  Emnid  Institute  of 
Bielefeld)  showed  on  September  1  that  the  Social 
Democratic  party  had  overtaken  the  Christian 
Democratic  Union  as  the  country's  most  popular 
party,  by  34  to  33  percent. 

Cabinet  Shakeup.  On  October  6,  Vice-ChanceHor 
Bluecher  and  his  three  colleagues  of  the  rump 
F.D.P.  (now  the  "Free  People's  party")  submitted 
their  resignations  over  a  trivial  difference  of  opinion 
with  the  Chancellor.  Actually,  the  move  appeared  to 
have  been  pre-arranged  to  provide  the  head  of  the 
government  with  an  opportunity  to  streamline  his 
Cabinet. 

After  lengthy  negotiations,  Adenauer  on  Oct.  16 
announced  his  new  list  of  ministers.  Chief  casualty 
of  the  shakeup  was  Defense  Minister  Theodor 
Blank,  long  a  political  storm  center.  He  was  replaced 
by  Franz  Josef  Strauss,  a  member  of  the  Bavarian 
wing  of  the  C.D.U.  A  last-minute  change  of  heart 
kept  Adenauer  from  giving  the  vice-chancellorship 
to  Foreign  Minister  Heinrich  von  Brentano,  as  had 
been  generally  expected.  Instead,  Dr.  Bluecher  re- 
tained this  post,  as  one  of  only  two  representatives 
of  the  "Free  People's  party"  left  in  the  Cabinet 

Defense  Takes  a  Back  Seat.  One  of  the  immediate 
repercussions  of  the  government  reshuffle  was  a 
slow-down  of  the  army  buildup,  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Western  observers,  had  been  moving  slowly 
enough,  anyway. 

The  legislative  process  of  setting  up  the  "Bundes- 
wehr"  as  the  armed  forces  of  West  Germany  are 
to  be  called,  was  completed  during  the  year  in  these 
stages:  First,  the  Bundestag,  on  March  6,  by  a  vote 
of  390  to  20,  passed  a  series  of  constitutional 
changes  required  for  rearmament.  The  Social 
Democrats,  though  opposed  in  principle,  joined  in 
supporting  the  amendments  in  order  to  keep  the 
armed  forces  under  Parliamentary  control.  They 
voted  against,  but  could  not  prevent  the  enactment 
of,  the  'soldier's  law"  drafted  by  the  Administra- 
tion, which  defines  the  status  of  future  draftees. 
The  legislation  was  approved  on  March  16  by  the 
Bundesrat  meeting  for  the  first  time  in  Berlin,  in- 
stead of  Bonn,  in  a  symbolic  gesture  designed  to  re- 
mind the  world  of  Germany's  desire  for  unity. 

On  March  23,  however,  the  Bundesrat,  back  in 
Bonn,  voted  by  a  large  majority  to  limit  compulsory 
military  service  to  12  months,  instead  of  the  18 
months  originally  proposed  by  Chancellor  Adenauer. 

After  a  long  controversy,  the  one-year  draft  pe- 
riod was  retained  in  tlie  conscription  bill,  which 
passed  its  first  reading  in  the  Bundestag  on  May  4, 
and  got  its  final  approval  on  July  4-6.  The  measure, 
adopted  over  angry  Socialist  opposition— which  cul- 
minated in  a  temporary  walkout  from  the  Chamber 
—subjected  all  male  citizens  over  18  to  compulsory 
military  service. 

At  this  stage,  a  curious  international  complica- 
tion was  added  to  the  bitterness  already  engen- 
dered in  Germany  by  the  unpopular  draft.  On  July 
20,  Chancellor  Adenauer  cafled  home  the  German 
ambassadors  in  Washington  and  London  for  infor- 
mation on  reported  plans  to  reduce  the  Western 
allies*  forces  in  Germany.  The  Chancellor  professed 
"extreme  concern"  over  the  so-called  Radford 


Plan,"  attributed  to  Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford, 
U.S.  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  which 
allegedly  aimed  at  reducing  United  States  armed 
forces  in  Germany  by  800,000  men  by  1960. 

Going  even  further,  Adenauer  on  September  27, 
in  an  official  statement,  blamed  the  "Radford  Plan" 
for  his  decision  to  yield  to  Parliament  on  the  issue 
of  the  12-month  draft.  It  appeared  from  the  state- 
ment, and  German  press  comments,  that  Adenauer 
felt  slighted  by  the  fact  that  no  mention  of  this 
plan  was  made  to  him  in  the  course  of  a  new  state 
visit  he  had  paid  to  Washington  in  June. 

Whether  or  not  the  Chancellor's  feelings  were 
justified  in  the  matter,  this  incident  ended  all  hopes 
of  NATO  military  planners  to  see  an  18-months 
draft  period  enacted  in  Germany  after  all.  Nor  was 
there  much  happiness  in  Allied  circles  over  the  pace 
of  the  actual  army  buildup  in  Germany,  which  had 
been  begun  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Instead  of  the 
96,000  men  who  should  have  been  in  the  armed 
forces  by  the  end  of  1956,  under  original  plans, 
actually  no  more  than  about  60,000  were  in  uniform 
by  that  time. 

After  the  Defense  Ministry  had  changed  hands 
in  mid-October  ( see  above),  things  appeared  to  be 
moving  even  slower.  The  new  minister,  F.  J.  Strauss, 
was  believed  to  be  an  advocate  of  a  professional 
army  of  300,000,  equipped  with  atomic  weapons, 
rather  than  the  conventional-type  force  of  500,000 
envisaged  by  NATO. 

The  draft  legislation  was  completed  by  the 
Bundestag  on  December  5  and  by  the  Bundesrat  on 
December  21.  Under  the  new  law,  the  first  10,000  to 
15,000  recruits  were  to  be  called  up  for  a  12-month 
service  in  April  1957. 

Bad  feelings  w'tfh  Russia.  The  honeymoon  of  Bonn's 
diplomatic  relations  with  Moscow  (see  1956  Year 
Book)  was  brief  indeed.  Quickly  cooling  relations 
dropped  to  an  icy  low  in  June  after  Adenauer  had 
denounced  the  "incredible  brutality  and  arrogance" 
of  remarks  allegedly  made  by  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist party  chief  Nikita  S.  Krushchev  on  the  subject 
of  German  unification.  The  Soviet  Government  re- 
torted by  charging  the  German  Chancellor  with  a 
"gross  distortion  of  the  facts." 

In  mid- June,  Moscow  recalled  its  ambassador  to 
Bonn,  Valerian  A.  Zorin,  amidst  charges  that  he  had 
been  "virtually  quarantined"  by  the  Adenauer  Gov- 
ernment. Fresh  fuel  was  added  to  the  bitter  con- 
troversy after  the  West  German  Constitutional 
Court  on  August  17  had  outlawed  the  Communist 
party  in  the  Federal  Republic.  Although  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  Bonn  Government  to  implement 
the  Court's  decision  were  far  from  drastic,  Moscow 
angrily  charged  Adenauer  with  following  in  Hitler's 
footsteps. 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  the  delicate  flower  of 
German  unification  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
thrive,  and  it  didn't.  Another  exchange  of  acri- 
monious notes  on  German  unity—which  all  powers 
concerned  professed  to  have  at  heart— in  September 
and  October  brought  reunification  not  one  step 
closer  to  reality. 

Matters  were  not  helped  much  by  the  Soviets* 
brutal  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  uprising  in  Oc- 
tober and  November,  which  caused  even  the  most 
ardent  spokesmen  of  a  rapprochement  with  Moscow 
to  reconsider. 

Tfie  Soar  Returns  to  Germany.  Amidst  so  many  po- 
litical and  diplomatic  deboires,  the  Bonn  Govern- 
ment could  justly  claim  one  major  success.  After 
long  and  arduous  negotiations  with  France,  full 
agreement  was  reached  on  June  5  on  a  phased  in- 
tegration of  the  Saarland  into  the  Federal  Republic, 
beginning  Jan.  1,  1957.  On  this  date,  political  int&» 
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gration  was  to  take  place,  followed  by  an  economic 
transition  period  to  last  until  Dec.  31,  1959.  A 
number  of  economic  concessions  by  Bonn  served  to 
sweeten  the  bitter  pill  of  another  "Anschluss"  for 
the  French,  who  could  not  help  realizing  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  Saarlanders  wanted 
union  with  Germany.  The  Saar  agreement  with 
France  was  ratified  by  the  Bundestag  on  Novem- 
ber 29. 

East  German  Developments.  The  Cornmunist-con- 
trolled  Volkskammer  on  January  18  approved  the 
creation  of  a  defense  ministry  and  the  conversion 
of  the  military  branch  of  the  "People's  Police"  into 
a  regular  army.  Willi  Stoph,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Politburo,  was  named  Minister  of  Defense. 
In  accordance  with  the  Warsaw  pact,  the  Soviet 
bloc's  answer  to  NATO,  the  armed  forces  of  East 
Germany  were  placed  under  the  overall  command 
of  Soviet  Marshal  Ivan  S.  Konev  (see  CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA). 

On  February  4,  the  East  German  Government 
announced  that  the  overall  goal  of  its  first  five-year 
plan  had  been  achieved  by  more  than  doubling  the 
1936  level  of  production.  Rural  output,  the  report 
claimed,  had  risen  by  44  percent  over  that  of  1950. 
However,  in  several  important  lines  of  industrial 
activity,  in  particular  in  coal,  steel  and  chemicals, 
production  targets  were  not  fully  reached,  the  an- 
nouncement conceded. 

There  were  indications  in  May  that  the  arbitrary 
judicial  system  of  the  zone  was  being  overhauled 
with  an  eye  on  improvement.  An  announcement 
issued  June  21  told  of  the  release  of  more  than 
19,000  political  prisoners  in  recent  weeks.  At  the 
same  time,  stern  criticism  of  Justice  Minister  Hilde 
Benjamin  and  Chief  Public  Prosecutor  Ernst 
Melsheimer  was  voiced  by  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  party. 

In  mid-July,  another  political  pilgrimage  to  Mos- 
cow by  East  German  bigwigs,  including  Premier 
Otto  Grotewohl  and  Deputy  Premier  Walter  Ul- 
bricht,  took  place.  The  delegation,  apparently,  was 
briefed  on  current  problems  such  as  "destaliniza- 
tion,"  German  unity,  and  relaxation  of  certain  eco- 
nomic controls.  A  joint  statement  of  Soviet  and  East 
German  leaders,  issued  in  Moscow  on  July  17,  re- 
iterated the  stand— staunchly  spurned  by  the  West 
—that  the  unification  of  Germany  could  be  achieved 
only  through  direct  negotiations  between  the  two 
German  governments. 

The  upheaval  in  Poland  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober and  the  bloody  revolt  in  Hungary  gave  rise  to 
widespread  speculation  of  similar  events  to  follow 
in  East  Germany.  On  November  20,  the  regime  an- 
nounced a  limited  concession  to  the  "Titoist"  trend 
by  permitting  the  establishment  of  workers*  councils 
patterned  after  the  Yugoslav  model.  Later  that 
month,  however,  there  were  signs  of  a  stiffening 
attitude.  With  Communist  leader  Ulbricht  still 
firmly  in  control,  the  East  German  authorities  and 
the  press  closely  toed  the  Moscow  line  on  the  Hun- 
garian issue.  As  a  result,  there  were,  in  November 
and  December,  some  acid  exchanges  between  the 
East  Germans  and  the  newly  emancipated  Poles. 

The  strange  case  of  Dr.  Otto  John  continued  to 
hold  Germany  in  suspense.  The  former  West  Ger- 
man intelligence  chief,  who  had  defected  to  the 
East  on  July  20, 1954,  reappeared  in  West  Germany 
on  Dec.  20,  1955,  just  as  mysteriously  as  he  had 
gone.  Arrested  three  days  later,  he  was  held  in  cus- 
tody on  charges  of  high  treason.  His  trial,  before  the 
German  Supreme  Court  at  Karlsruhe,  got  under  way 
in  November;  he  was  found  guilty  of  treasonable 
conspiracy  and  sentenced  to  four  years  at  hard 
labor  on  Dec.  22, 1956 
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Economic  Affairs.  West  Germany's  industrial  and 
commercial  boom  continued  unabated  throughout 
the  year.  In  August,  steel  production  for  the  first 
time  passed  the  2  million  ton  mark,  amidst  indica- 
tions that  the  total  for  the  year  would  reach  23.5 
million  tons. 

The  gold  and  foreign  currency  holdings  of  the 
Bank  of  German  States  (central  bank)  increased 
from  month  to  month,  reaching  1,500  million  marks 
in  June,  as  compared  with  a  banknote  circulation 
of  only  1,300  million  at  that  date.  In  spite  of  dras- 
tically loosened  import  restrictions,  the  country's 
foreign  trade  kept  yielding  ever-growing  surpluses. 

Gratifying  as  this  situation  was,  it  was  not  with- 
out causing  concern  in  economic  circles.  Twice 
during  the  year  ( March  7  and  May  18 ) ,  the  central 
bank  sharply  raised  the  rediscount  rate  in  an  attempt 
to  check  the  inflationary  pressures.  A  comprehensive 
program  for  credit  control  and  self-restraint  was 
presented  to  Parliament  on  June  22  by  Dr.  Ludwig 
Erhard,  Economics  Minister. 

— JOACHIM  JOESTEN 

GIBRALTAR.  A  colony  of  Great  Britain,  a  fortified 
naval  base  at  the  western  entrance  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  comprises  a  narrow  peninsula  which  in- 
cludes a  long  mountain  called  the  Rock.  There  is  a 
deepwater  Admiralty  harbor  with  an  area  of  440 
acres,  containing  3  graving  docks.  Area:  1%  square 
miles.  Estimated  fixed  population  (1953),  24,736. 
The  supply  of  fuel  and  provisions  to  ships  and  the 
transit  of  goods  to  Spain  and  Morocco  form  the 
chief  trade  of  the  port.  In  1954  imports  were  valued 
at  £6,493,686;  exports  (not  including  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products)  £ 729,380.  Imports  from 
Great  Britain  in  1955  were  valued  at  £2,255,915. 
In  1955  revenue  totaled  £1,054,345;  expenditure, 
£1,046,709.  The  governor  is  assisted  in  the  admin- 
istration by  an  executive  council  of  7  members  and 
by  a  legislative  council  of  10  members.  Governor 
and  Commander-m-Chief,  Lt.  Gen.  Sir  Harold  Red- 
man ( assumed  office  May  20, 1955 ) . 
GILBERT  AND  ELUCE  ISLANDS.  A  British  colony  in 
the  South  Pacific  consisting  of  37  islands  in  the  Line 
Islands,  and  the  Gilbert,  Ellice,  and  Phoenix  groups. 
Total  land  area,  369  square  miles,  spread  over  more 
than  2  million  square  miles  of  ocean.  Population 
(1954  est.):  40,665.  All  the  islands  except  Ocean 
Island  are  coral  atolls.  There  is  no  linguistic  simi- 
larity between  the  Gilbert  and  the  Ellice  groups; 
the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Polynesians  and  Micro- 
nesians. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  principal  crops  are  co- 
conuts and  pandanus  fruit.  Phosphate  produced  on 
Ocean  Island  amounted  to  294,207  tons  in  1954. 
Trade  (1954):  imports  £782,013;  exports  £1,- 
147,080.  Copra  exports  of  6,737  tons  accounted  for 
£573,602.  Australian  currency  is  used  in  the  col- 
ony (  £A  has  equaled  U.S.$2.24  since  1949). 

Government.  Finance  (1955):  revenue  £A394,- 
411;  expenditure  £A340,411.  A  resident  commis- 
sioner, situated  on  Ocean  Island,  administers  the 
colony  and  is  responsible  to  the  High  Commissioner 
for  the  Western  Pacific.  Resident  Commissioner: 
Michael  Louis  Bernacchi. 

GOLD.  World  Production.  According  to  figures  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  world  produc- 
tion of  gold  was  35,100,000  ounces  in  1954  and  36,- 
400,000  oz.  in  1955.  The  following  major  producers 
accounted  for  85  percent  of  the  total:  Union  of 
South  Africa,  14,602,267  oz.;  U.S.S.R.,  (est.)  9,000,- 
000;  Canada,  4,556,400;  United  States,  1,876,830; 
and  Australia,  1,048,744  oz.  Gold  Coast,  South- 
ern Rhodesia,  Philippines,  Belgian  Congo,  Colum- 
bia, Mexico,  Japan,  and  Nicaragua  together  pro- 
duced 9  percent  of  the  total.  Canada  produced 
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4,378,862  oz.  during  1956  compared  with.  4,556,400 
oz.  in  1955.  AustraEa  mined  496,000  oz.  in  the  first 
6  months  of  1956  compared  with  602,331  oz.  in  the 
same  period  of  1955, 

United  States.  Mine  production  of  gold  in  the 
United  States  increased  from  1,837,310  oz.  in  1954 
to  1,876,830  oz.  in  1955.  An  output  of  1,353,902  oz. 
during  the  first  9  months  of  1956  indicated  a  loss. 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  California,  and  Alaska  together 
produced  78  percent  of  the  total  for  1955.  Over 
half  of  the  gold  is  produced  from  direct  mining  op- 
erations ana  the  remainder  is  recovered  as  a  by- 
product of  base-metal  ores. 

—FLORENCE  E.  HARRIS 

GOLD  COAST.  A  virtually  self-governing  state  in 
West  Africa.  Until  June  14,  1954,  a  British  colony 
situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  the  Gold  Coast  will 
become  fully  independent  within  the  British  Com- 
monwealth on  Mar.  6,  1957.  Ashanti,  the  Northern 
Territories,  and  the  UN  Trust  Territory  of  Togoland 
are  attached  to  the  Gold  Coast  for  the  purposes  of 
administration.  Total  area  including  the  attached 
territories:  91,843  square  miles.  Population  (June 
1955):  4,620,000,  including  Togoland,  382,768. 
Principal  towns  (with  populations):  Accra  (capi- 
tal) 135,926;  Kumasi,  78,483;  Sekondi-Takoradi 
44,557;  Cape  Coast  23,346;  Koforida  17,806.  In 
1955  (excluding  Togoland)  there  were  491,458 
students  enroled  in  schools  at  all  levels. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  government  is  encour- 
aging the  cultivation  of  staple  food  crops  and  the 
introduction  of  new  ones.  The  chief  agricultural 
crop  is  cocoa  (1955-56  crop,  228,020  long  tons), 
the  basis  of  revenue  and  trade  ( 1955  exports  worth 
£65.6  million).  Oilseeds,  rubber,  copra,  ginger, 
and  palm  kernels  are  also  grown.  Gold  is  mined  as 
well  as  bauxite,  manganese  ore,  and  diamonds.  Tim- 
ber is  cut  in  the  Closed  Forest  Zone,  which  covers 
about  28  percent  of  the  total  land  area.  In  1955  im- 
ports were  valued  at  £87,867,588  (textiles,  cement, 
corrugated  iron  sheets,  machinery,  vehicles,  and 
petroleum  products );  exports  at  £96,231,413  (co- 
coa, gold,  manganese,  timber,  diamonds,  and  palm 
kernels ) . 

Communications.  In  March  1956  there  were  617 
miles  of  railway  open  to  traffic,  8,000  miles  of  usable 
roads,  and  over  10,000  telephones  in  use. 

Finance.  Revenue  for  the  year  ended  Mar.  31, 
1956,  was  estimated  at  £63,370,600  and  expendi- 
ture at  £33,972,320.  The  public  debt  on  Mar.  31, 
1956,  was  £22,456,000.  During  1951-55,  the  gov- 
ernment invested  about  £51  million  in  develop- 
ment, with  priority  given  to  providing  basic  services 
for  the  economy.  The  West  African  smiling  is  equal 
to  U.S.$0.14. 

Government.  The  Gold  Coast  (Constitution)  Or- 
der in  Council,  1954,  went  into  effect  in  June  1954. 
There  is  a  unicameral  Legislative  Assembly  com- 
prising a  speaker  and  104  members  elected  by  uni- 
versal adult  suffrage.  A  cabinet,  responsible  to  the 
Assembly,  is  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  Con- 
stitution provides  for  a  general  election  at  least 
once  every  4  years.  Governor:  Sir  Charles  Arden- 
Clarke.  Prime  Minister:  Dr.  Kwame  Nkrumah. 

Events,  1956.  The  political  scene  was  dominated 
by  plans  for  independence.  In  compliance  with  Brit- 
ish demands  that  any  request  for  independence  be 
backed  by  a  "reasonable  majority/*  general  elec- 
tions were  held  in  July  1956.  The  Convention  Peo- 
ple's Party  (CPP),  headed  by  Dr.  Nkrumah,  won 
72  of  the  Assembly's  104  seats.  The  new  govern- 
ment was  sworn  into  office  on  July  23,  and  on 
August  3,  a  motion  requesting  independence  for 
the  Gold  Coast  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions was  passed.  In  a  statement  made  September 
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18,  Mr.  Lennox-Boyd,  head  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
fixed  Mar.  6,  1957,  as  Independence  Day  for  the 
new  state  to  be  called  Ghana,  after  a  west  African 
empire  that  flourished  over  1,000  years  ago. 

Delegates  of  the  government  and  the  opposition 
failed  to  reach  agreement  on  the  constitution  in 
talks  held  October  16  to  November  2.  The  opposi- 
tion (the  National  Liberation  Movement  and  the 
Northern  People's  Party),  fearing  political  and  eco- 
nomic domination  of  their  territories  by  the  Gold 
Coast,  opposed  the  CPP's  unitary-state  concept  with 
one  of  federation.  On  November  20,  in  a  resolution 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  London,  those  parties 
presented  their  demands  for  partition  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  in  a  second  resolution  presented  on 
November  28,  outlined  their  proposals  for  an  inde- 
pendent union  of  Ashanti  and  the  Northern  Terri- 
tories. 

The  future  status  of  British  Togoland  is  still  in- 
definite. In  a  plebiscite  taken  on  May  9,  1956,  58 
percent  of  the  registered  voters  favored  union  with 
an  independent  Gold  Coast.  Two  months  later  the 
UN  Trusteeship  Council  recommended  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  the  trusteeship  agreement  for 
Togoland  be  terminated  upon  attainment  of  Gold 
Coast  independence.  The  General  Assembly  ap- 
proved a  resolution  to  that  effect  in  a  63-0  vote  with 
9  abstentions  on  December  13. 

JiJbowu  Commission.  On  August  31,  the  Jibowu 
Commission,  which  had  been  investigating  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Cocoa  Purchasing  Company,  released  its 
report.  The  Commission  found  that  the  CPP  con- 
trolled the  company  and  that  the  government  had 
condoned  irregularities  in  the  company's  operation. 
Minister  of  Finance  K.  A.  Gbedemah  and  Prime 
Minister  Nkrumah  were  censured  for  their  roles  in 
the  scandal.  Although  the  government  rejected  as 
unsuitable  the  commissions  recommendations,  it 
promised  a  general  review  of  all  Gold  Coast  statu- 
tory bodies. 

Yalta  River  Pro/ecf.  A  committee  of  experts  agreed 
on  the  soundness  of  this  project  for  the  production 
of  power  and  aluminum  and  set  the  estimated  mini- 
mum total  cost  at  £230  million.  Plans  envisage  a 
dam,  power  plant,  and  new  port  and  city  for  80,000 
persons  at  Tema.  The  project  would  be  achieved 
through  a  partnership  of  Gold  Coast,  Great  Britain, 
and  Canada. 

GOLF.  In  the  clubhouse  of  Rochester's  Oak  Hill 
golf  club  one  day  last  June,  sat  Gary  Middlecoff, 
the  golfing  dentist  from  Tennessee.  Out  on  the 
course,  while  Middlecoff  sipped  a  long,  cool  drink, 
were  the  five  golfers  who  still  had  a  chance  to  equal 
or  surpass  the  one-over-par  281  which  Middlecoff, 
an  early  finisher,  had  totaled  in  U.S.  Open  play. 
None  did.  Middlecoff  finished  a  stroke  ahead  of  Ben 
Hogan  and  Julius  Boros  in  the  56th  running  of 
golf's  most  important  steeplechase.  In  the  last 
round,  paired  with  the  early  leader,  British  Open 
champion  Peter  Thomson,  Middlecoff  caught  him 
on  the  42nd  hole,  and  continued  to  play  steady,  un- 
spectacular golf  marked  by  several  good  recoveries 
after  faltering  under  pressure.  Hogan,  making  his 
third  attempt  to  become  history's  first  5-time  Open 
winner,  needed  a  birdie  and  5  pars  to  tie  Middlecoff. 
He  missed  a  3-foot  putt  on  the  71st,  and  just  missed 
a  desperation  35  footer  on  the  last  hole,  to  fail  once 
again. 

Jack  Burke,  Jr.  made  a  splendid  recovery  from  a 
5  hole  deficit  to  defeat  Ed  Furgol  in  a  semifinal 
match  of  the  PGA  (Professional  Golfers'  Assn.) 
championship  playoff,  and,  with  another  late 
rally,  went  on  to  down  Ted  Kroll  in  the  finals  3  and 
2.  Kroll  was  3  up  after  the  19th  hole  of  the  SB-hole 
final  match,  but  Burke,  irons  sharp  and  putter  hot, 
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had  evened  the  match  by  the  24th,  and  was  2  up 
by  the  26th. 

Burke  won  another  prestige-rich  tournament  with 
a  comeback  when  he  came  from  7  strokes  behind 
to  win  the  Master's  tournament  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  The 
leader  for  the  first  3  days  was  little-known  amateur 
Ken  Venturi.  Shooting  a  steady  71  in  the  last  round 
Burke  passed  Venturi  who  finally  succumbed  to  the 
pressure  along  with  MiddlecofL  For  his  heroics, 
Burke  won  the  additional  honor  of  being  named 
professional  golfer  of  the  year  by  the  P.G.A. 

In  the  world's  richest  tournament,  the  Tarn 
O'Shanter  (Chicago,  111.),  Kroll,  18  years  a  profes- 
sional with  no  major  tournament  ^victories,  won 
George  May's  "world  championship"  and  $50,000. 
Kroll  had  a  72-hole  total  of  273-15  under  par  to 
equal  the  tournament  record.  In  the  "Ail-Ameri- 
can/* $25,000  preliminary  to  the  "world"  meet, 
E.  J.  (Dutch)  Harrison,  took  putting  lessons  after 
the  second  round,  and  found  they  payed  ofE  as  he 
went  on  to  win  with  a  final  round  67,  overtaking 
Earl  Stewart. 

Harvie  Ward,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  won  his  sec- 
ond straight  national  amateur  title  with  a  5-4  final 
round  victory  over  Charles  ( Chuck)  Kocsis.  It  was 
the  first  time  since  1935,  when  Lawson  Little  did 
it,  that  anyone  won  successive  amateur  titles.  Kocsis 
was  one  up  at  the  turn,  and  won  the  19th.  But  then 
Ward  won  the  24th,  25th,  26th,  and  27th,  turning 
the  tide  against  Kocsis,  a  former  professional. 

Youth  had  its  year  in  women  s  golf.  The  U.S. 
Amateur  title  was  taken  by  22-year-old  Marlene 
Stewart,  holder  of  the  Canadian  Open,  North-South 
Amateur,  and  U.S.  Intercollegiate  titles.  She  passed 
her  17-year-old  final  competitor,  JoAnne  Gunder- 
son,  on  the  35th  hole  and  won  the  championship 
2-1.  Miss  Stewart  became  the  first  Canadian  woman 
to  win  the  United  States  title,  the  first  foreigner  in 
30  years  to  do  it.  Among  other  youthful  winners  ^of 
major  tournaments  were  19-year-old  Wiffi  Smith 
(British  and  French  amateur  championships)  and 
19-year-old  Anne  Quast,  Western  Amateur.  A  23- 
year-old  mother,  professional  Kathy  Cornelius,  won 
the  National  Women's  Open  in  a  playoff  with  21- 
year-old  Barbara  Mclntire,  an  amateur.  Both  girls 
shot  302*s  to  tie  at  the  end  of  regulation  play.  The 
women's  P.G.A.  title  was  taken  by  a  veteran.  Betty 
Dodd  shot  a  course  record  round  of  67  in  the 
process  of  compiling  a  214  total  to  win  the  event 
at  Fort  Sill,  Okk. 

In  international  competition,  Great  Britain  de- 
feated the  United  States  women  for  the  Curtis  Cup. 
Ben  Hogan  won  the  International  Cup  and  the 
United  States  won  the  Canada  Cup.  The  U.S.  Senior 
Golf  Association  championship  was  won  by  Frank- 
lin G.  Clement,  the  U.S.G.A.  senior  event  by  Fred 
Wright,  and  the  world  senior  title  by  England's  Bob 
Kenyon.  The  P.G.A.  senior  title  was  won  by  Jack 
Burke's  older  brother,  Pete.  John  Baharrell  won  the 
British  Amateur  title  and  the  N.CA.A.  individual 
title  was  taken  by  Ohio  State's  Rick  Jones  with  the 
University  of  Houston  winning  the  team  title. 

The  golf  world  was  saddened  by  the  death  on 
Sept.  27  1956,  of  Mildred  (Babe)  Didrikson  Za- 
harias  after  a  long  and  courageous  struggle  against 
cancer.  In  addition  to  being  the  unchallenged  queen 
of  golf,  Mrs.  Zaharias,  outstanding  in  many  other 
sports,  was  named  "woman  athlete  of  the  half- 
century"  in  1950,  — RICHAKD  SCHICKEL 
GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE  (GPO),  U.S.  Created 
by  Congressional  Joint  Resolution  25  on  June  23, 
1860,  the  Government  Printing  Office  has  since 
come  to  comprise  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
printing  plant  in  the  world.  It  executes  orders  from 
units  of  the  Federal  Government  for  printing  and 


binding;  furnishes,  on  order,  blank  paper,  inks,  and 
similar  supplies  to  all  governmental  activities;  dis- 
tributes government  publications  as  required  by 
law,  and  maintains  necessary  catalogs  and  a  library 
of  these  publications;  and  prints,  for  sale  to  the 
public,  such  documents  as  are  not  of  a  confidential 
nature. 

The  total  area  occupied  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  proper  in  1956  was  1,396,973  square 
feet  or  32.1  acres.  During  the  fiscal  year^l956,  it 
was  necessary  to  place  orders  with  outside  con- 
tractors for  printing  in  the  amount  of  $22,443,702, 
as  the  Government  Printing  Office  was  unable  to 
handle  the  volume  of  printing  ordered.  The  acquisi- 
tion value  of  the  buildings  in  1956  was  $9,085,173; 
machinery  and  equipment  and  building  appur- 
tenances, $16,595,175;  making  the  total  value  of 
the  plant  $25,680,348.  During  the  fiscal  year  1956, 
there  were  6,653  employees  on  the  rolls  with  a  pay- 
roll of  $34,758,936.  The  Office  made  charges  for 
541,245,608  copies  of  publications  of  all  classes. 
This  total  included  5,243,039  copies  of  the  Con- 
gressional  Record;  3,514,230  copies  of  the  Federal 
Register;  6,340,380  copies  of  specifications  of  pat- 
ents, trademarks,  designs,  etc.;  and  331,281  copies 
of  Patent  Office  Official  Gazette.  The  number  of 
postal  cards  printed  amounted  to  2,725,939,952. 
The  Stores  Section  and  warehouses  handled  approx- 
imately 2,982  carloads  and  15,670  truckloads  of 
paper  weighing  approximately  90,120  tons.  The 
Division  of  Public  Documents  mailed  out  approxi- 
mately 137,280,660  publications;  its  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  government  publications  during  the  year 
amounted  to  approximately  $5,719,530.  The  total 
charges  made  to  Congress  and  all  other  government 
agencies  during  the  fiscal  year  were  $82,453,885. 
GREAT  BRITAIN.  Official  designation  for  the  politi- 
cal union  embracing  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
Great  Britain,  together  with  Northern  Ireland,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  forms  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land. For  statistical  purposes  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
the  Channel  Islands  are  included  under  Great 
Britain.  Capital:  London.  (See  IRELAND,  NORTH- 
ERN.) 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  of  Great  Britain, 
the  census  population  of  1931,  and  the  census  popu- 
lation figures  for  1951,  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying table. 

Area  in  Population 

Divisions                      aq.  mi.  1951               1951 

England 50,874  37,359,045    41,159,213 

Wales" 7,466  2,593,332      2,598,675 

Scotland 30,405  4,842,980      5,096,415 

Isle  of  Man  &  Channel  Isl...          296  142,513          158,059 

Total 89,041    44,937,870    49,012,362 

« Including  Monmouthshire. 

In  June  1955,  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  was  44,441,000;  Scotland,  5,133,000;  North- 
ern Ireland,  1,394,000;  total  for  the  United  King- 
dom, 50,968,000.  Chief  cities  in  1951:  London, 
8,346,137  inhabitants;  Birmingham,  1,112,000; 
Glasgow,  1,090,000;  Liverpool,  790,000;  Man- 
chester, 703,000;  Sheffield,  513,000;  Leeds,  505,- 
000;  Edinburgh,  467,000. 

Education.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15.  In  England 
and  Wales  there  were  6,445,000  children,  including 
about  172,000  under  and  232,000  over  compulsory 
school  age,  attending  publicly  maintained  schools 
in  1956,  besides  100,000  others  at  schools  receiving 
direct  grants  from  the  Ministry  of  Education.  In  the 
same  year  there  were  about  500,000  in  independent 
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schools.  In  Scotland  there  were  830,000  students  in 
publicly  maintained  or  aided  schools  and  21,000  in 
independent  schools.  Secondary  education  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  provided  by  grammar  schools, 
which  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  university  stu- 
dents; secondary  modern  schools,  which  give  prac- 
tical instruction  and  have  the  largest  registration; 
and  secondary  technical  schools.  Most  of  the  "pub- 
lic schools"  are  older  (Winchester,  founded  1382; 
Eton,  1440)  and  have  income  from  endowments. 
The  public  schools  form  a  minority  of  die  inde- 
pendent schools. 

There  are  16  degree-giving,  self-governing  uni- 
versities in  England  and  Wales,  at  which  there 
were  83,000  full-time  students  in  1954,  8,000  of 
whom  came  from  overseas.  There  are  4  Scottish 
universities,  all  dating  from  the  15th  or  16th  cen- 
tury. In  England  and  Wales  there  are  about  300 
technical  colleges  for  full-time  students,  250  for 
part-time  students,  largely  from  industry,  and  2 
university  colleges.  In  1956  there  were  over  7  mil- 
lion children  and  young  people  in  full-time  atten- 
dance at  schools  or  universities  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Religion.  The  Church  of  England,  with  a  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  form  of  government,  and  the 
Church  of  Scotland  (Presbyterian),  are  the  estab- 
lished churches  of  the  respective  countries.  In  Wales 
the  church  was  disestablished  in  1920.  In  England 
and  Wales  the  leading  denominations,  in  order  of 
membership,  are  Church  of  England,  Roman  Cath- 
olic, Methodist,  Congregationalist,  and  Baptist. 

Production.  Great  Britain  is  predominantly  a  man- 
ufacturing country,  with  iron  and  steel  and  their 
products  the  leading  industries  in  value  of  output, 
and  textiles  second.  The  index  of  industrial  produc- 
tion for  September  1956  was  139-140  (1948  as 
100),  compared  with  138-139  for  September  1955. 
Industrial  production  for  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1956  was  135,  compared  with  134  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1955.  The  absence  of  perceptible 
gain  over  1955  was  ascribed  to  governmental  re- 
strictions on  sales  of  motor  vehicles  and  durable 
consumer  goods  generally  and  to  a  recession  in  the 
textiles.  The  decline  in  factory  output  was  offset  by 
a  rise  in  building,  recovery  in  coal  production,  ana 
increased  output  of  electricity.  Snipping  tonnage 
completed  in  1956  was  estimated  at  1.5  million,  the 
same  as  for  the  record  year  of  1954  and  better  than 
the  1.4  million  in  1955.  Registered  unemployed  in 
Great  Britain  in  August  1956  were  266,500,  a 
larger  number  than  toe  199,700  of  August  1955, 
but  still  only  about  1  percent  of  the  total  working 
population  of  24  million. 

Although  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  people  live 
on  the  land  and  the  agricultural  working  force  is 
small  (703,700  in  June  1956,  or  about  3  percent  of 
the  working  population),  because  of  high  mech- 
anization Great  Britain  produces  about  one  half  of 
her  food  supply.  Output  in  1955  was  55  percent 
above  the  prewar  level.  Acreage  of  the  chief  crops 
in  1956:  oats,  2.6  million  acres;  barley,  2.2  million; 
wheat,  2.3  million;  potatoes,  925,000.  Livestock  in 
1956  (June  census):  sheep,  24  million;  cattle,  11 
million;  pigs,  5.5  million.  All  groups  except  pigs 
showed  increases  over  1955.  Poultry  also  increased 
to  93  million  in  1956,  from  87  million  in  1955. 

Foreign  Trade.  Imports  in  1955  were  £3,888.9 
million  and  exports  £2,905.5  million,  giving  a  trade 
deficit  of  £983.4  million.  In  1956  imports  were 
valued  at  £3,890  million,  slightly  more  than  the 
previous  year.  Exports,  however,  totaled  about 
£-3,173  million,  a  gain  of  9  percent.  The  estimated 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  $1,598,800,000, 
a  decrease  of  $806,400,000  from  the  1955  figure. 


Leading  imports  were  food,  particularly  meat,  ce- 
reals, and  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  raw  materials, 
especially  nonferrous  base  metals  and  chemicals. 
Chief  exports  were  machinery,  road  vehicles,  and 
chemicals.  The  principal  sources  of  imports  were 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  Leading  export  customers  were  Australia, 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand. 

Transportation.  The  state-owned  British  railways 
had  52,000  mi.  of  standard-gauge  track  in  1956. 
The  British  Transport  Commission  owns  the  4  main 
lines  comprising  British  Railways  (now  organized 
in  6  areas),  with  their  associated  docks,  canals, 
ships,  and  hotels,  as  well  as  London  Transport, 
which  has  223  mi.  of  railway  and  furnishes  road 
transportation.  The  British  Transport  Commission 
has  2,172  mi.  of  navigable  inland  waterways.  In 
1954  there  were  187,040  mi.  of  public  highway, 
over  2  mi.  for  every  square  mile  of  territory.  The 
extensive  international  air  services— British  Over- 
seas Airways  Corporation  (BOAC)  and  British  Eu- 
ropean Airways  (BE A)— call  at  ports  in  all  con- 
tinents. British  air  services  carried  about  3  million 
passengers  in  1955.  The  merchant  vessels  on  the 
British  Commonwealth  register  in  August  1956  to- 
taled 21  million  tons,  of  which  18.5  million  tons 
were  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Finance.  The  financial  year  ended  Mar.  31,  1956, 
showed  ordinary  revenue  of  £4,893  million  and 
ordinary  expenditure  of  £4,496  million,  giving  a 
surplus  of  £397  million.  Allowing  for  capital  ex- 
penditure of  £538  million,  there  was  an  overall 
deficit  of  £141  million.  The  April  budget  estimates 
for  1956-57  set  ordinary  revenue  at  £5,217  million 
and  expenditure  at  £  4,757  million,  giving  a  surplus 
of  £460  million.  After  capital  expenditure  of  £803 
million,  there  was  an  anticipated  budget  deficit  of 
£343  minion. 

Gold  and  dollar  reserves  fell  to  £800  million  at 
the  end  of  October  1956,  the  lowest  point  since 
£797  million  was  reached  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  There  was  a  further  fall  in  November.  In 
dollar  terms,  the  reserves  dropped  from  $2,405  mil- 
lion in  July  to  $1,965  million  in  December,  a  point 
below  the  safety  line. 

Government.  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  is  a  parliamentary  democracy 
with  a  limited  constitutional  monarchy,  Cabinet 
government  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  Queen, 
and  a  bicameral  legislative  assembly.  The  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Cabinet  are  at  the  head  of  the 
executive,  and  the  government  is  normally  formed 
of  the  majority  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Parliament  is  the  supreme  legislative  authority  in 
the  territories  held  by  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
in  the  independent  member  countries  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  the  respective  parliaments  are  sov- 
ereign. The  Constitution  is  unwritten  and  is  in  a 
continual  state  of  evolution. 

The  upper  house,  the  House  of  Lords,  consists  of 
about  840  members,  with  a  voting  strength  of  about 
120.  The  members  include  26  bishops,  16  Scottish 
representative  peers,  and  several  law  lords  who  hold 
life  peerages  only.  Since  1911  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords  has  been  severely  limited,  and  in 
1949  further  limitation  was  voted;  but  it  remains 
the  highest  court  of  judicature. 

The  lower  house,  the  House  of  Commons,  has  625 
members  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  of  whom 
506  are  allotted  to  England,  71  to  Scotland,  36  to 
Wales,  and  12  to  Northern  Ireland.  The  maximum 
duration  of  Parliament  is  5  years. 

In  October  1951,  as  a  result  of  the  general  elec- 
tion, the  Labour  Party,  in  power  since  1945,  yielded 
the  government  to  the  Conservative  Party.  In  the 
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general  election  of  May  26, 1955,  the  Conservatives 
were  returned  to  power  with  an  increased  number 
of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  state  of  the 
parties  in  Commons  then  became:  Conservatives, 
344;  Labour,  277;  Liberals,  6;  others,  2.  Sovereign: 
Queen  Elizabeth  II,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  her  father,  King  George  VI,  on 
Feb.  6, 1953.  Sir  Anthony  Eden,  who  had  succeeded 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  as  Prime  Minister  on  Apr.  6, 
1955,  served  in  this  post  throughout  1956.  He  re- 
signed on  Jan.  9,  1957,  and  was  succeeded  the  fol- 
lowing day  by  Harold  Macmillan. 

Members  of  the  Cabinet  at  the  close  of  1956  in- 
cluded the  following,  in  addition  to  Prime  Minister 
Sir  Anthony  Eden:  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Selwyn  Lloyd;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Harold  Macmillan;  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury;  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  R.  A.  Butler;  Home  Secretary,  Major 
Gwilym  Lloyd  George;  Lord  Chancellor,  Viscount 
Kilmuir;  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  James 
Stuart;  Secretary  of  State  for  Commonwealth  Rela- 
tions, the  Earl  of  Home;  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Alan  Leimox-Boyd;  Paymaster-General, 
Sir  Walter  Monckton;  Minister  of  Defence,  Antony 
Head;  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government, 
Duncan  Sandys;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Peter  Thomeycroft;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Fish- 
eries, and  Food,  Derick  Heathcoat  Amory;  Minister 
of  Education,  Sir  David  Eccles;  Minister  of  Labour 
and  National  Service,  Iain  Macleod;  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  Earl  of  Selkirk;  Min- 
ister of  Works,  Patrick  G.  T.  Buchan-Hepburn. 
There  were  also  some  50  ministers  not  in  the 
Cabinet. 

The  new  Cabinet,  under  Harold  Macmillan  as 
Prime  Minister,  which  was  announced  on  Jan.  13, 
1957,  was  composed  of  the  following  members: 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury  (unchanged);  Home  Secretary  and  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  R.  A.  Butler;  Lord  Chancellor,  Viscount 
Kilmuir  (unchanged);  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  Selwyn  Lloyd  (unchanged);  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  Peter  Thorneycroft;  Secretary 
of  State  for  Commonwealth  Relations,  the  Earl  of 
Home  (unchanged);  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Col- 
onies, Alan  Lennox-Boyd  (unchanged);  Secretary 
of  State  for  Scotland,  J.  S.  Maclay;  Minister  of  De- 
fence, Duncan  Sandys;  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Sir  David  Eccles;  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Fisheries  and  Food,  Derick  Heathcoat  Amory  (un- 
changed); Minister  of  Labour  and  National  Service, 
Iain  Macleod  (unchanged);  Minister  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  and  Minister  for  Welsh  Af- 
fairs, Henry  Brooke;  Minister  of  Education,  Lord 
Hailsham;  Minister  of  Power,  Sir  Percy  Mills;  Min- 
ister of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation,  Harold  Wat- 
kinson;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Dr. 
Charles  Hill. 

Events,  1956.  The  second  half  of  the  year  was  dom- 
inated by  increasingly  difficult  relations  with  the 
Middle  East,  particularly  Egypt,  culminating  in 
Anglo-French  military  action  in  the  Port  Said  area 
on  October  31.  On  July  20  the  British  Government 
withdrew  its  offer  to  Egypt  of  financial  assistance 
in  building  the  proposed  High  Dam  across  the  Nile 
River  at  Aswan,  an  offer  made  in  December  1955. 
This  followed  by  less  than  24  hours  a  similar  an- 
nouncement by  the  United  States.  On  July  26,  with- 
out warning,  Egypt  nationalized  the  Suez  Canal 
Company.  Egyptian  President  Nasser  said  that  the 
revenue  from  the  internationally  owned  and  di- 
rected waterway  would  be  usea  for  building  the 
Aswan  High  Dam, 


Britain,  with  other  affected  powers,  registered 
protests  against  the  unilateral  action,  and  on  July 
30  Prime  Minister  Sir  Anthony  Eden  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  Britain  would  accept  no 
arrangements  which  would  leave  the  Suez  Canal  in 
the  control  of  a  single  power.  In  consultation  with 
the  United  States  and  France,  Britain  summoned  a 
conference  of  the  affected  countries  which  was  held 
August  16-22.  Eighteen  of  the  22  nations  partici- 
pating agreed  on  a  proposal  to  Egypt  for  an  inter- 
national board  drawn  from  users  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
This  proposal  was  refused  by  Egypt. 

British  Precautions.  By  August  8  Britain  had  sent 
more  troops  into  the  Suez  area.  There  were  13,000 
British  subjects  in  Egypt  and  a  base  there  operated 
by  British  civilian  contractors.  As  soon  as  the  first 
London  conference  failed,  Britain  and  France  wrote 
to  the  UN  Security  Council  ( September  12 )  asking 
discussion  of  the  Canal  issue.  This  request  was  for- 
mally presented  on  September  23.  In  the  meantime, 
from  September  19-21,  there  had  been  a  second 
London  conference  to  discuss  the  British-French- 
American  plan  for  a  Suez  Canal  Users  Association 
(SCUA). 

At  the  United  Nations  in  New  York  on  October  9 
British  Foreign  Secretary  Selwyn  Lloyd  met  with 
French  Foreign  Minister  Christian  Pineau  and  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  in  an  effort 
to  seek  a  compromise  settlement.  Egypt  subse- 
quently made  cautious  advances,  but  at  a  confer- 
ence in  London  on  October  23  Lloyd  and  Pineau 
agreed  that  they  could  not  consider  seriously  the 
indefinite  proposals  put  forward  by  Egypt. 

Action  in  Egypt.  Franco-British  military  action  in 
Egypt  followed  immediately  after  the  Israeli  attack 
on  the  Egyptian  army  in  Sinai  and  Gaza  opened  on 
October  29.  The  British  and  French  appealed  for  a 
cease-fire  but  Egypt  rejected  the  plea.  Prime  Min- 
ister Eden  gave  notice  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
October  30  that  if  either  Israel  or  Egypt  refused  to 
stop  all  warlike  action,  British  and  French  forces 
would  move  "temporarily"  and  "in  whatever 
strength  may  be  necessary  to  secure  compliance" 
into  key  positions  at  Port  Said,  Ismailia,  and  Suez. 
Commons  endorsed  the  program  by  a  majority  of  62. 

Britain  and  France  attacked  Egyptian  bases  from 
the  air  on  October  31  and  continued  the  attacks  un- 
til they  began  an  actual  invasion  of  Egypt  on  No- 
vember 4.  On  November  5  they  captured  Port  Said, 
and  on  November  6  the  two  countries,  with  Israel 
and  Egypt,  accepted  a  cease-fire.  In  the  meantime, 
on  November  2,  the  UN  General  Assembly  in  spe- 
cial session  called  for  a  cease-fire.  Only  4  countries 
—France,  Israel,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand— voted 
with  Britain  in  opposing  the  resolution.  It  was  not 
until  the  UN  accepted  Canadian  Foreign  Secretary 
Lester  Pearson's  proposal  for  an  international  police 
force  that  Britain  gave  the  cease-fire  order. 

Conflict  at  Home.  The  surprise  move  into  Egypt 
was  far  from  popular  with  large  sections  of  the 
British  public,  although  the  Conservative  Party, 
pushed  by  its  pro-invasion  right  wing,  was  able  to 
carry  the  necessary  motions  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  dissenters  in  the  House  were  so  vocifer- 
ous and  unruly  in  the  November  2  session  that  the 
body  had  to  be  adjourned  for  half  an  hour.  The 
Labour  Opposition  steadily  criticized  the  action  in 
Egypt.  Aneurin  Bevan,  left-wing  Labour  Party 
member,  led  a  mass-meeting  of  protest  on  Novem- 
ber 3.  A  few  Conservatives,  including  Anthony 
Nutting,  Minister  of  State  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  Sir  Edward  Boyle,  Economic  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  considered  themselves  obliged  to  resign 
their  posts  in  protest  against  the  Egyptian  campaign. 

Throughout  November  Britain  was  under  pres- 
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sure  from  the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States 
to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Egypt.  Prime  Minister 
Eden  left  for  Jamaica  on  November  23  for  a  three- 
weeks'  rest.  The  announcement  on  December  3 
that  Britain  would  begin  the  final  withdrawal  of 
troops  came  from  Foreign  Secretary  Selwyn  Lloyd. 
Britain  continued  to  urge  the  speedy  clearance  of 
the  blocked  Suez  Canal  as  a  condition  for  the  with- 
drawal of  troops.  Those  arrangements  were  incom- 
plete when  the  last  British  tanks  and  servicemen  left 
Port  Said  on  December  22. 

British  supplies  of  oil  and  gasoline  were  running 
short  by  mid-November,  and  gasoline  rationing  was 
ordered,  effective  December  17.  Petroleum  supplies 
from  the  United  States  began  to  arrive  at  about  the 
time  British  troops  started  their  withdrawal. 

Anti-Americanism.  The  wave  of  antagonism  to 
American  attitudes  and  policies,  which  had  been 
rising  since  late  summer,  partly  because  of  the  Brit- 
ish failure  to  understand  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles'  changes  of  position  after  the  seizure  of  the 
Siiez  Canal  Company,  reached  its  peak  at  the  end 
of  November.  On  November  27  more  than  100  Con- 
servative Party  members,  about  one-third  of  the 
Party,  signed  a  manifesto  saying  that  Washington's 
policy  in  the  Suez  dispute  was  gravely  endangering 
the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

On  December  4  the  British  government  asked  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  waive  interest  pay- 
ments due  on  December  31,  amounting  to  $82  mil- 
lion and  $23  million,  respectively.  These  payments 
were  due  on  the  1946  loans  from  the  two  countries, 
which  permitted  a  waiver  of  interest  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. Shortly  afterwards,  Britain  was  able  to 
arrange  to  buy  $1,300  million  in  dollars  from  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  On  December  21  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  set  up  a  $500 
million  line  of  credit  upon  which  Britain  might  draw 
for  purchases  in  the  United  States. 

Middle  Eastern  Preface.  The  early  months  of  1956 
gave  little  sign  of  the  approaching  Suez  crisis.  At 
first  Cyprus  seemed  the  center  of  trouble.  Early  in 
January  the  War  Office  announced  that  fresh  para- 
chute troops  were  being  flown  there— not  for  in- 
ternal duty,  but  to  protect  British  subjects  in  the 
area.  Foreign  Minister  Selwyn  Lloyd  was  conclud- 
ing fairly  satisfactory  talks  with  Egyptian  President 
Nasser  in  Cairo  when  the  first  shock  came.  On 
March  2  the  Kingdom  of  Jordan,  Israel's  eastern 
neighbor,  dismissed  Gen.  John  Glubb,  British  Com- 
mander of  the  Arab  Legion  since  1939.  The  British- 
Jordanian  Treaty  of  1948  gave  Britain  bases  in  Tor- 
dan  in  return  for  which  Britain  paid  $34  million 
annually  as  a  subsidy  for  the  Arab  Legion.  Britain 
promptly  withdrew  other  officers  from  Jordan. 

Relations  with  Greece  deteriorated  in  March,  as  a 
result  of  the  deportation  of  Archbishop  Makarios 
from  Cyprus  by  the  British.  Anti-British  rioting  was 
recurrent  in  Athens,  and  the  British  consulate  at 
Herakleion,  Crete,  was  sacked.  The  state  visit  to 
London  in  July  by  King  Feisal  of  Iraq,  a  willing 
member  of  the  Bagdad  Pact,  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  scale. 

The  final  stage  of  the  scheduled  withdrawal  of 
British  troops  from  the  Suez  Canal  area  ( in  accord- 
ance with  the  1954  agreement  with  Egypt)  was 
begun  on  February  18  and  ended  on  June  13.  A 
British  garrison  had  been  stationed  in  Egypt  since 
1882.  On  June  13  the  last  token  force  of  11  officers 
and  80  men  sailed  for  Famagusta,  Cyprus. 

Relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  Scheduled  visits  to  Brit- 
ain by  Soviet  leaders  began  inatispiciously,  for  the 
winter  tour  of  Premier  Bulganin  and  Communist 
Party  Secretary  Khrushchev  to  Asian  Common- 
wealth countries,  with  its  violent  Soviet  attacks  on 


the  West,  had  cooled  earlier  British  interest  in  the 
project.  Former  Premier  Malenkov,  newly  appointed 
Minister  of  Power  Stations,  arrived  in  London  in 
March.  He  gave  little  offense  and  was  described  as 
being  as  friendly  as  an  experienced  election  candi- 
date. The  visit  of  "B  and  K,"  as  the  British  press 
and  public  called  Bulganin  and  Khrushchev,  was  far 
less  happy.  Often  they  were  watched  by  completely 
silent  crowds.  They  were  received  by  the  Queen 
on  April  22  with  decorous  ceremony;  but  when  they 
met  with  Labour  Party  leaders  on  the  following  day 
and  were  questioned  about  imprisoned  Social 
Democrats  in  their  country  the  atmosphere  became 
cool. 

Officially,  both  sides  expressed  satisfaction  at  the 
results  of  the  visit.  But  Prime  Minister  Eden  was 
left  with  the  problem  of  the  vanished  "frogman" 
on  his  hands.  During  the  Russian  visit,  Commander 
Lionel  Crabb  disappeared  while  apparently  diving 
near  the  Russian  cruiser  Ordzhonikdze  in  Ports- 
mouth Harbor.  Moscow  suspected  the  worst;  the 
British  public  at  no  time  was  given  information; 
and  in  May  Prime  Minister  Eden  sent  an  apology 
and  stated  that  no  permission  whatever  had  been 
given  for  such  diving. 

Partial  Free  Trade.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Common- 
wealth finance  ministers  in  London  in  Septem- 
ber Britain  proposed  partial  free  trade  with  Europe. 
The  European  members  would  be  the  6  countries, 
members  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  who 
were  already  working  towards  a  customs  union. 
The  idea  was  fairly  well  received  both  by  the  older 
Commonwealth  countries  and  by  the  Asiatic  mem- 
bers. There  were  reservations  in  such  countries  as 
Canada  and  Australia,  which  had  learned  to  depend 
upon  tariff  preferences. 

Politics  at  Home.  Prime  Minister  Eden  had  a  rea- 
sonably calm  year  until  the  Suez  Canal  was  seized 
on  July  26.  Before  that  date  he  was  even  accused  of 
taking  too  soft  a  line  with  Egyptian  President  Nas- 
ser. In  the  September  Suez  negotiations  he  met  an- 
other accusation,  that  of  trailing  meekly  after  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles.  After  October  29  the 
Prime  Minister  had  hard  fighting  all  the  way,  and 
his  downfall  was  frequently  foretold.  His  three 
weeks*  rest  in  Jamaica  was  criticized  as  un-British. 
When  he  returned  on  December  14,  obviously  in 
better  health,  he  defended  his  policies  vigorously. 
But  on  December  20  the  Conservative  Party  almost 
lost  the  "safe"  seat  in  Leicestershire  which  had  been 
held  by  Anthony  Nutting.  Eden's  expected  resigna- 
tion came  on  Jan.  9,  1957  (see  Government). 

The  Labour  Party  softened  towards  fiery  Anenrin 
Bevan.  This  left-winger  and  critic  of  the  United 
States  was  restored  to  the  Party's  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  made  treasurer  in  October.  In  the 
"shadow  cabinet"  maintained  by  the  Labour  Oppo- 
sition in  preparation  for  victory  in  a  general  elec- 
tion, Bevan  was  transferred  to  foreign  affairs,  while 
right-wing  Hugh  Gaitskell,  former  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  continued  to  be  party  leader  and 
potential  Prime  Minister. 

The  end  of  capital  punishment  was  an  issue  that 
almost  transcended  party  lines.  With  the  Conserva- 
tive forces  for  the  most  part  hanging  back,  the 
House  of  Commons  voted  on  February  16  to  abolish 
the  death  penalty  for  murder  or  to  suspend  it  for 
an  experimental  period.  There  was  a  majority  of  31 
against  the  Government.  In  July  the  bill  was  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Lords.  Since  the  House  of 
Commons  can  override  the  House  of  Lords  after  a 
delay  of  a  year,  according  to  the  Parliament  Act  of 
1949,  further  action  could  not  take  place  until  1957. 

Nuclear  Power.  On  October  17  the  world's  first 
full-scale  nuclear  power  station  was  opened  at  Cal- 
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der  Hall,  in  Cumberland.  Queen  Elizabeth  II  pulled 
a  lever  that  "sent  'atomic  electricity'  coursing 
through  the  network  of  power  lines  that  sprawl  over 
the  countryside  and  into  the  factories  and  homes 
of  Britain"  (The  Times,  Oct.  18,  1956).  At  the  end 
of  7  weeks*  operation  the  plant  was  closed  tempo- 
rarily for  checks.  At  that  time  about  20  megawatts 
(20,000  kilowatts)  of  the  35  megawatts  generated 
were  going  into  the  public  supply  system.  Other 
power  from  the  plant  was  used  for  producing  plu- 
tonium  for  military  purposes.  On  December  31  it 
was  announced  that  the  government  was  to  build 
three  nuclear  power  stations,  two  in  England  and 
one  in  Scotland.  Britain  continued  its  extensive 
atomic  testing  in  Australia. 

Royaf  Tours.  The  royal  family  continued  to  perform 
its  duties  of  traveling  extensively.  The  Queen  and 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  visited  Nigeria  in  February 
and  paid  a  state  visit  to  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  June. 
Princess  Margaret  began  a  5-week  tour  of  British 
East  Africa  in  September.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
visited  the  Antipodes  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
opened  the  Olympic  Games  at  Melbourne,  Australia, 
on  Nov.  22,  1956.  — ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

GREECE.  A  kingdom  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
Total  area:  51,843  sq.  mi.  The  Greek  islands,  with 
an  area  of  9,000  sq.  mi.,  include  Corfu,  Crete, 
Rhodes,  the  Cycladese  and  Dodecanese.  Population 
(1956  est):  8,200,000.  Capital:  Athens. 

Education  and  Religion.  The  school  system,  which 
acknowledges  a  debt  to  the  American  teaching 
methods  pioneered  by  John  Dewey,  is  based  on  free 
and  compulsory  six-year  elementary  education.  The 
9,026  public,  420  private,  and  290  Turkish  (for  the 
ethnic  minority  of  Western  Thrace)  elementary 
schools  are  chiefly  responsible  for  having  raised  the 
literacy  rate  to  over  75  percent.  Greece's  280  public 
and  153  private  secondary  schools,  or  "gymnasia," 
are  supplemented  by  70  commercial  schools.  Higher 
education  is  centered  in  Athens,  which  claims  6  of 
the  7  universities,  as  well  as  several  of  the  14 
teacher-training  academies. 

Religious  freedom  is  guaranteed  by  law,  but 
Greek  Orthodox  is  the  state  church.  Its  members 
number  7,080,192;  Moslems,  134,722;  Jews,  67,600; 
Roman  Catholics,  29,139;  Armenians,  16,350. 

Production.  Though  output  is  considerably  above 
prewar  levels,  Greek  agriculture  and  industry  yield 
one  of  the  lowest  living  standards  in  Europe.  About 
65  percent  of  the  population  lives  by  agriculture, 
but  only  a  quarter  of  the  land  area  is  tillable  and 
the  average  farm  is  about  10  acres.  Industry,  ac- 
counting for  19  percent  of  the  national  income  com- 
pared to  15  percent  in  1939,  offers  the  most  promis- 
ing avenue  for  economic  expansion. 

Greece  grows  about  80  percent  of  its  own  food, 
leaving  a  deficit  to  be  met  by  imports  and  financed 
by  exports  of  luxury  farm  products  and  minerals. 
Since  1953  Greece  has  become  the  only  European 
country  with  a  cotton  surplus  for  export.  The  1956 
crop  was  218,400  tons  ( all  tonnage  figures  in  metric 
tons)  of  unginned  cotton.  Tobacco,  the  country's 
number-one  export  in  value,  totaled  75,000  tons. 
For  other  export  crops  the  year's  harvest  was:  cur- 
rants, 86,000  tons;  raisins,  42,000  tons;  figs,  29,000 
tons;  olives,  58,000  tons;  olive  oil,  120,000  tons. 

A  substantial  part  of  mining  output  goes  into 
domestic  industry  (for  example,  into  Greece's  steel 
production  of  60,000  tons  yearly),  but  most  ores 
are  mined  for  export.  Production  of  the  most  im- 
portant ores  was  (1955  totals):  iron,  192,000  tons; 
iron  pyrites,  232,800  tons;  bauxite,  500,000  tons; 
lead,  10,600  tons.  Other  minerals  produced  for  ex- 
port are  barite,  magnesite,  manganese  and  chrome. 

Foreign  Trade.  Both  exports  and  imports  for  1956 


were  expected  to  exceed  1955  totals,  an  increase 
which  continues  the  trend  of  recent  years.  Exports 
were  $206.5  million  in  1955,  15  percent  over  1954, 
and  51  percent  over  1953,  while  imports  were  $373 
million  in  1955,  28  percent  over  1954,  and  53  per- 
cent over  1953.  In  the  first  8  months  of  1956 
exports  were  $110  million  (most  farm  exports,  70 
percent  of  the  total,  are  shipped  in  the  last  quarter) 
and  imports  were  $278  miUion. 

Transportation.  Communications  have  passed  trie 
postwar  reconstruction  stage,  and  the  rail  network 
has  been  expanded  to  1,300  miles,  using  mostly 
diesel  locomotives.  Motor  vehicle  registrations  have 
reached  a  high  of  43,000,  using  a  national  highway 
system  of  23,000  km.  The  merchant  marine,  a  major 
source  of  foreign  exchange,  has  seen  a  remarkable 
growth  in  the  past  11  years.  The  prewar  tonnage  of 
1,870,000  had  by  1945  been  cut  to  517,000  tons  of 
over-age  ships.  By  1956  Greek-owned  tonnage  was 
over  10,000,000,  the  world's  third  largest  merchant 
marine.  However,  most  of  this  tonnage  is  under 
foreign  registry,  and  counting  only  the  1,400,000 
tons  flying  the  Greek  flag,  the  country's  merchant 
marine  ranks  eighth. 

Finance.  In  1956  the  fiscal  year  was  changed  to 
correspond  to  the  calendar  year.  For  this  transition 
the  1955-56  budget  was  extended  to  cover  18 
months.  Currency  circulation  was  5,534  million 
drachmas  (the  drachma  is  equal  to  U.S.$0.0333) 
in  September  1956,  compared  to  4,273  million  one 
year  ago,  an  increase  matched  by  a  higher  national 
output  of  goods  and  services.  Using  the  old  fiscal 
year,  the  1955-56  balance  of  payments  showed  a 
deficit  of  $49.3  million,  compared  to  a  deficit  of 
$56.3  million  for  1954-55.  As  has  been  the  case  for 
several  years,  the  balance  was  met  by  U.S.  and 
NATO  aid  contributions. 

Government.  A  sovereign  kingdom  since  winning 
its  war  of  independence,  1821-29,  Greece  experi- 
mented with  a  republican  form  of  government  in 
1925-35,  then  established  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy which  was  restored  after  World  War  II  by  a 
plebiscite.  The  Premier,  Constantin  Karamanlis, 
and  the  Cabinet  of  18  members  are  responsible  to 
a  unicameral  legislature,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
King:  Paul  I,  ascended  to  the  throne,  Apr.  1,  1947. 

Events,  T956.  Ethnically  Greek,  historically  Turk- 
ish, and  legally  British,  Cyprus  and  its  future  domi- 
nated Greece's  domestic  scene  and  foreign  relations 
throughout  the  year.  Though  genuine  questions  of 
principle  and  national  interest  focus  in  the  Cyprus 
problem,  the  intensity  of  the  passions  it  has  aroused 
indicate  that  it  also  serves  as  a  land  of  escape  valve 
for  tensions  and  frustrations  generated  by  the  hard 
years  of  World  War  II,  the  Communist-initiated 
civil  war,  the  austere  reconstruction  period,  and 
the  strains  of  shifting  power  balances  in  the  atomic 
age.  These  same  tensions  and  issues  were  inevitably 
reflected  in  the  national  elections  held  February  19. 

Elections.  Premier  Constantin  Karamanlis  an- 
nounced new  elections  when  it  became  clear  that 
the  coalition  fashioned  by  his  predecessor,  Marshall 
Alexandar  Papagos,  was  crumbling.  Karamanlis 
formed  his  own  party,  the  National  Radical  Union, 
as  successor  to  the  Greek  Rally,  which  had  sup- 
ported Papagos  until  his  death  in  1955. 

The  election  was  held  under  a  new  law  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  regional  proportional  representa- 
tion heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  local  majorities. 
In  consequence,  opposition  center  and  left  parties 
joined  to  form  an  election  coalition,  the  Democratic 
Union,  This  coalition  was  headed  by  the  avowed 
anti-Communist,  George  Papandreou,  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  but  included  the  Communist-controlled 
Union  of  Democratic  Leftists. 
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The  Democratic  Union  appealed  for  votes  with 
a  charge  tibat  the  Kararaanlis  government  had  been 
"soft"  in  its  Cyprus  policy  due  to  excessive  concern 
about  NATO  ties,  and  promised  to  repeal  the  elec- 
tion law.  The  National  Radical  Union  stood  on  its 
record  and  warned  that  a  victory  for  the  opposition 
would  open  the  door  for  Communist  infiltration. 
Both  groups  made  a  special  appeal  to  women  voters, 
who  for  the  first  time  took  part  in  a  national  election. 

The  election  continued  Premier  Karamanlis  and 
his  party  in  power,  but  added  fuel  to  the  debate 
about  the  election  law.  Of  300  Parliament  seats, 
the  National  Radical  Union  won  165,  but  received 
only  47.4  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  With  48.1 
percent  of  the  vote,  the  Democratic  Union  won  only 
132  seats,  while  3  seats  went  to  independents. 

TAe  Cyprus  Issue.  Postelection  recriminations  were 
soon  forgotten  when  on  March  9  the  British  arrested 
and  deported  the  Ethnarch  of  Cyprus,  Archbishop 
Makarios.  The  political  and  religious  leader  of  the 
Greek  Cypriotes  had  been  scheduled  to  visit  Athens 
for  talks  with  the  Greek  government.  Instead,  he 
was  exiled  to  the  Seychelles  Islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  British  authorities  explained  their  action 
as  necessary  in  view  of  the  Archbishop's  support  of 
the  Cypriote  underground,  EOKA5  which  has  been 
waging  a  terrorist  campaign  since  April  1955. 

The  Greek  government's  protests  at  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  Archbishop  were  accompanied  by  a  re- 
assertion  of  demands  that  Cyprus  be  granted  interim 
self-government,  the  right  of  self-determination, 
and  eventual  union  with  Greece.  Great  Britain's 
contention  that  Cyprus  is  vital  to  its  global  responsi- 
bilities was  illustrated  when  the  island  was  used  as 
a  staging  area  for  the  Anglo-French  expedition  into 
Egypt.  The  dubious  results  of  this  expedition  pro- 
duced no  review  of  the  island's  strategic  value. 

In  November  Premier  Karamanlis  visited  the 
United  States  to  be  on  hand  for  the  successful  efforts 
to  place  the  Cyprus  issue  on  the  UN  General  Assem- 
bly agenda.  The  British  on  December  19  proposed 
a  new  constitution  for  Cyprus  which  offered  limited 
seH-government,  but  set  no  date  for  an  exercise 
of  self-deterniination.  Intended  as  a  basis  for  new 
negotiations,  it  was  nevertheless  rejected  by  Arch- 
bishop Makarios,  the  Greek  government,  and  by  the 
major  opposition  parties. 

By  geography  and  choice  a  charter  member  of 
the  Western  alliance,  Greece  was  torn  between 
pressing  its  Cyprus  policy  all-out  and  keeping  the 
quarrel  in  the  family.  In  addition  to  strained  rela- 
tions with  NATO-ally  Britain,  Greece  was  also  at 
odds  with  Turkey,  an  ally  through  NATO  and  the 
Tri-Partite  Pact  which  joins  the  two  neighbors  with 
Yugoslavia. 

Turkey's  interest  in  Cyprus  stems  from  proximity, 
historical  claims,  and  kinship  with  the  island's 
Turkish  minority.  In  response  to  this  conflict  of 
interest,  Greek  spokesmen  had  referred  to  the  Tri- 
Partite  Pact  as  a  "dead  letter,"  but  on  December  3 
Premier  Karamanlis  visited  Belgrade  to  give  assur- 
ances that  the  pact  would  operate  in  case  of  attack. 
Though  the  end  was  not  clear,  the  next  chapter  in 
the  Cyprus  story  was  scheduled  to  be  written  when 
the  UN  General  Assembly  debated  the  issue  early 
in  1957.  —STEPHEN  S.  LANCASTER 

GREEK  ORTHODOX  CHURCH.  The  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  in  America  is  composed  of  364  Parishes  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Latin  America.  It 
has  more  than  one  million  communicants.  There  are 
410  priests  to  serve  the  various  parishes.  His  Emi- 
nence, Michael,  is  the  Archbishop  and  Primate  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  North  and  South 
America.  He  is  assisted  by  7  auxiliary  bishops.  The 
Mixed  Council,  with  the  Archbishop  as  president 


governs  the  Archdiocese.  The  Board  consists  of  the 
bishops,  15  priests  and  34  laymen.  Every  two  years 
an  ecclesiastical  congress,  of  clergy  and  laity  is  held, 
with  the  Archbishop  presiding.  The  Archdiocese 
maintains  and  operates  educational  and  philan- 
thropic institutions. 

The  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  at  Constantinople 
(Istanbul,  Turkey)  is  the  headquarters  for  more 
than  250  million  communicants  of  the  Eastern  Or- 
thodox Church  throughout  the  world.  Headquarters 
of  the  Greek  Archdiocese:  10  East  79th  St.,  New 
York  21,  N.Y. 

GREENLAND.  An  island  to  the  northeast  of  North 
America,  Greenland  constitutes  ( since  1953 )  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark.  Area:  839,- 
782  square  miles,  of  which  about  132,000  square 
miles  are  ice-free.  Population  (Dec.  31, 1953) :  25,- 
302,  of  whom  1,443  were  Europeans.  Principal  set- 
tlements: Jtdianehaab,  Godthaab  (capital),  Suk- 
kertoppen,  Egedesminde,  Thule,  and  Angmagssalik. 
The  predominant  language  is  an  Eskimo  dialect.  In 
1951  there  were  4,379  students  enroled  in  primary 
and  secondary  schools.  The  religion  of  the  state  is 
Lutheran  Protestant. 

Production.  The  native  population  subsists  by  fish- 
ing and  hunting.  Codfish,  halibut,  and  sea-mammals 
are  taken.  Along  the  southwestern  coast  sheep  are 
grazed.  Greenland  is  the  world's  only  source  or  nat- 
ural cryolite  and  55,532  metric  tons  were  produced 
in  1954.  Marble,  lead  ore,  lignite,  uranium,  zinc, 
and  wolfram  have  also  been  discovered.  Trade  in  all 
things  except  cryolite  is  a  crown  monopoly.  Imports 
( 1954) :  68.81  million  kroner;  exports,  40.11  million 
kroner.  (One  kroner  equals  U.S.$0.1448. ) 

Government.  The  country  is  under  the  adrnmistra- 
tion  of  the  Danish  Prime  Minister's  Department  and 
is  divided  into  3  Provinces  (  West,  North,  and  East) . 
The  capital  has  a  Landsraad  of  14  members  and  has 
2  representatives  in  the  Danish  Folketing  at  Copen- 
hagen. A  large  United  States  airbase  is  maintained 
at  Thule.  On  Apr.  27,  1951,  the  United  States  and 
Denmark  signed  an  agreement  for  the  common  de- 
fense of  Greenland. 

GRENADINES.  A  fifty-mile  chain  of  tiny  islands 
lying  between,  and  administered  by,  St.  Vincent 
and  Grenada  islands  of  the  Windward  Island  group 
in  the  British  West  Indies.  The  main  islands  are 
Bequia,  Mustique,  Cannouan,  and  Union  Island. 
The  Grenadines  are  situated  approximately  13° N 
and  61°W.  Population:  5,334. 

GROMYKO,  Andrei  Andreyevich.  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  born  July  18,  1909,  in  the  village 
of  Gromyki.  He  was  educated  at  the  Moscow  Agri- 
cultural Institute  and  at  the  Moscow  Institute  of 
Economics  where  he  later  taught  advanced  eco- 
nomics. He  entered  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  in 
1939,  was  assigned  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington in  1941,  and  was  made  Ambassador  in  1943. 
A  close  collaborator  with  Molotov,  Gromyko  was 
appointed  Foreign  Minister  on  Feb.  15,  1957,  to 
succeed  Dmitri  T.  Shepilov. 

GRONCHI,  Giovanni.  Italian  President,  born  Sept. 
10,  1887,  in  Pontedera,  Pisa,  Italy.  Elected  to  the 
Italian  Parliament  in  1919,  he  served  for  two  years 
and  then  retired  from  public  life  upon  the  advent  of 
Fascism  in  Italy.  During  World  War  II  he  entered 
the  resistance  movement  and  afterward  helped  Al- 
cide  de  Gasperi  found  the  Christian  Democratic 
party.  Returning  to  Parliament,  he  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1948  and 
held  that  post  until  his  election  as  President  on 
Apr.  29, 1955. 

GUADELOUPE.  A  group  of  7  islands  in  the  French 
West  Indies  regarded,  since  1947,  as  an  Overseas 
Department.  There  are  2  main  islands,  Basse-Terre 
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(pop.  99,736)  and  Grande-Terre,  and  5  small  is- 
land dependencies:  Desirade,  Les  Saintes,  Marie 
Galante,  St.  Barthelemy,  and  St.  Martin.  Total  land 
area:  688  square  miles.  Population  (1954):  229,- 
120,  most  o£  whom  are  Negro  or  Mulatto. 

Principal  towns:  Basse-Terre  (capital)  13,638; 
Point-a-Pitre  (chief  port)  44,551.  The  main  crops 
are  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  bananas,  manioc,  and  va- 
nilla. There  is  an  extensive  ruin  and  spirits  industry. 
Trade  (1955):  imports,  $37.3  million;  exports,  $34 
million.  Main  exports:  rum,  $2.2  million;  sugar 
$16.7  million;  and  bananas,  $13.5  million.  Repre- 
sentatives from  Guadeloupe  sit  in  the  National  As- 
sembly, the  Council  of  the  Republic,  and  the  French 
Union.  Prefect:  Jacques  Ravail. 
GUAM.  The  largest  island  of  the  Marianas  group 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Spain  at  the  close 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  in  1898.  It  is  situated 
in  the  mid-Pacific,  1,500  miles  east  of  Manila,  1,300 
miles  south  of  Japan,  3,337  miles  from  Honolulu, 
and  5,053  miles  from  San  Francisco.  The  island  has 
a  land  area  of  217  square  miles,  extending  30  miles 
north  and  south,  and  is  4  to  8%  miles  wide. 

Population.  The  total  population,  as  of  the  official 
1950  census,  was  59,498,  of  which  27,985  were  na- 
tive Guamanians.  The  local  population  is  mainly  of 
Chamorro  stock,  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Chamorro 
people  with  Spanish,  Mexican,  Filipino,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Japanese,  and  Chinese  strains.  In  addition, 
the  transient  or  off-island  population  consisting  of 
military  personnel  and  their  dependents,  civil  ser- 
vice and  contract  employees  from  the^United  States 
mainland  and  Hawaii,  and  other  off-island  persons 
is  on  the  average,  30,000.  Capital:  Agana  (popula- 
tion 1950:  1,330).  While  English  is  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  government  and  of  the  schools,  the 
native  Chamorro  language  is  widely  spoken.  The 
predominant  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism. 

Education.  In  the  21  elementary  schools  and  1  high 
school  the  1956  enrolment  totaled  11,126,  with  382 
teachers.  The  Territorial  College  of  Guam,  a  public 
teachers'  training  school,  established  June  30,  1952, 
had  282  pupils  and  8  teachers. 

Production  and  Trade.  All  forms  of  agriculture  and 
business  were  disrupted  and  the  principal  towns  de- 
molished during  World  War  II  and  major  efforts  in 
postwar  Guam  have  been  centered  on  agricultural 
recovery,  construction  o£  new  housing,  and  estab- 
lishment of  new  industries  and  commercial  enter- 
prises. For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1954,  imports 
were  valued  at  $20,518,700,  and  exports  at  $4,428,- 
633.  The  Guam  branch  of  the  Bank  of  America  had 
resources  that  were  in  excess  of  $20  million  as  of 
June  30, 1951. 

Government.  Guam  is  classified  as  an  unincorpo- 
rated territory  of  the  United  States.  The  inhabitants 
of  Guam  are,  by  Public  Law  630  of  the  81st  Con- 
gress, approved  Aug.  1, 1950,  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  government  is  administered  by  depart- 
ments. In  each  municipality  of  Guam  a  commis- 
sioner is  elected  as  a  district  representative  of  the 
governor  in  an  advisory  and  informative  capacity. 
The  Guam  Legislature,  a  unicameral  body,  is 
elected  by  popular  vote.  Since  Aug.  1, 1950,  the  ad- 
ministration of  Guam  has  been  under  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Ford  Q.  Elvidge,  who  as- 
sumed office  as  governor  on  Apr.  23,  1953,  resigned 
on  May  31, 1956.  Governor  (vacant). 
GUATEMALA.  A  Central  American  republic.  Area: 
42,042  square  miles.  Population  ( 1955  est. ) :  3,258,- 
000.  Principal  cities:  Guatemala  City  (capital), 
295,181;  Quezaltenango,  36,209;  Coban,  29,242; 
Zacapa,  18,000.  The  population  is  approximately 
half  Indian  and  half  of  mixed  descent  ( Spanish  and 
Indian)  or  of  European  ancestry. 


Education  and  Religion.  There  were  3,788  primary 
and  pre-school  establishments  with  an  enrolment  of 
212,189  pupils  in  1953.  All  other  schools  had  an 
attendance  of  18,963  students.  All  education  is 
free  but  more  tiian  70  percent  of  the  population 
over  10  years  of  age  was  illiterate  in  1950.  The  pre- 
vailing religion  is  Roman  Catholicism,  but  other 
religions  have  complete  liberty  of  worship.  Spanish 
is  the  language  of  the  country.  English  is  widely 
understood. 

Production.  The  principal  crop  is  corree.  (Jr  the 
1955-56  crop  1,200,000  bags  (of  132  Ib.  each)  were 
exported.  Second  to  coffee  in  importance  is  the 
banana  industry  (6,895,737  stems  in  1954).  Cotton 
has  recently  become  the  third  most  important  ex- 
port (14,100,000  Ib.  in  1955-56).  Guatemala  also 
E reduces  chicle,  cacao,  vegetable  oil,  cedar,  and  ma- 
ogany.  The  production  of  corn,  the  chief  item  in 
the  diet  of  Guatemalans,  was  estimated  at  about 
1,010  million  Ib.  for  1956-57.  There  is  not  much 
mining  activity. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955  imports  were  valued  at 
104.3  million  quetzales;  exports  at  109.2  million 
quetzales,  of  which  coffee  accounted  for  74.3  mil- 
lion quetzales.  The  quetzal  is  at  par  with  U.S. $1.00. 
The  United  States  and  West  Germany  were  Guate- 
mala's principal  sources  for  imports  and  exports. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1955-56  was  estimated  to 
balance  at  66,385,825  quetzales.  In  July  1956  the 
currency  in  circulation  was  91.6  million  quetzales; 
deposit  money  in  July  1956  amounted  to  39.2  mil- 
lion quetzales. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  There  are  720 
miles  of  railway.  In  1954  there  were  6,616  miles  of 
highways.  As  of  Jan.  1, 1956,  some  19,543  motor  ve- 
hicles were  registered.  A  road-building  program  was 
Elanned  that  would  add  about  1,280  miles  of  roads 
y  1960.  All  telephone  and  telegraph  services  were 
owned  and  operated  by  the  government.  In  1955 
there  were  47  broadcasting  stations.  Television  was 
introduced  in  1955. 

Government.  The  Constitution  of  1945  was  can- 
celled by  the  Political  Statute  of  1954  which  pro- 
hibits any  political  party  of  international  character. 
The  country  is  divided  into  22  departments.  The 
governor  of  each  department  is  at  present  appointed 
by  the  president.  Normally  governors  are  elected  by 
direct  popular  vote.  The  administration  was  being 
carried  on  by  the  president  assisted  by  the  9  de- 
partment heads.  President:  Col.  Carlos  Castillo 
Armas,  assumed  office  Sept.  2,  1954;  confirmed  by 
popular  vote  on  Oct.  10,  1954,  for  term  expiring  on 
Mar.  15, 1960. 

Events,  1956.  The  regime  of  Carlos  Castillo  Armas 
has  yet  to  achieve  the  strong  popular  backing  it  de- 
sires, but  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  real  crisis  in 
the  government  during  1956.  Political  stability  ap- 
pears to  be  progressing  in  direct  proportion  to 
Guatemala's  economic  recovery. 

Oil  Concessions.  The  new  petroleum  code  of  1955 
became  effective  in  1956  and  numerous  foreign  oil 
companies  were  awarded  exploratory  grants.  Under 
terms  of  the  new  code  exploratory  concessions  may 
be  converted  to  allow  exploitation  if  commercial 
quantities  of  oil  are  located.  After  production  begins 
the  oil  companies  are  required  to  divide  net  profits 
equally  wtih  the  government,  which  also  reserves 
for  itself  12%  percent  of  all  production  as  royalties. 
It  was  hoped  that  full-scale  production  of  commer- 
cial quantities  of  oil  would  begin  in  1957. 

The  first  contract  awarded  under  the  new  code 
was  a  6-year  concession  signed  on  May  28  in  which 
the  Signal  Exploration  Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
Signal  Oil  and  Gas  Company  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
received  exploration  rights  to  more  than  670,000 
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acres  In  the  northern  provinces  of  El  Peten,  Izabel, 
and  Alta  Verapaz.  By  mid-November  exploration 
rights  to  a  total  of  more  than  8  million  acres  had 
been  awarded  to  29  oil  companies,  mostly  United 
States  owned.  All  exploration  rights  are  for  a  period 
of  6  years  and  may  be  extended  to  allow  a  total  pe- 
riod of  10  years.  By  the  end  of  1956  no  reports  of 
actual  production  had  been  issued. 

Communist  Activities.  Two  years  after  the  overthrow 
of  Jacobo  Arbenz,  Communism  still  remains  a  prob- 
lem. President  Castillo  Armas  reported  that  Com- 
munists in  Guatemala  were  working  under  cover  to 
promote  panic  and  disorder  in  the  country.  These 
subversive  activities  reportedly  include  such  tactics 
as  creating  panic  in  public  places  by  shouting 
"fire,"  and  plots  to  murder  prominent  persons  in 
such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  government  to  be 
blamed.  These  and  other  Communist  activities  led 
the  government  to  issue  a  decree  on  June  2A  sus- 
pending many  constitutional  guarantees  for  30  days. 
Following  announcement  of  this  decree  a  group  of 
several  hundred  workers  and  students  demonstrated 
in  the  capital  city  but  were  dispersed  by  police. 

Suspended  constitutional  rights  during  the  period 
included  freedom  of  public  meeting,  freedom  of 
speech  without  censorship,  the  right  to  possess  arms 
at  home,  and  sanctity  of  the  mails.  Tension  mounted 
as  university  students,  while  demonstrating  against 
the  decree,  were  attacked  by  the  police;  the  inci- 
dent resulted  in  the  death  of  several  students.  By 
mid-July,  however,  the  political  scene  had  quieted 
down  and  constitutional  rights  were  restored.  Since 
that  time,  the  political  situation  has  been  fairly 
calm. 

Highway  Development.  The  government  of  Presi- 
dent Castillo  Armas  was  conducting  an  ambitious 
highway  construction  program.  The  5-year  plan, 
already  in  progress,  will  provide  the  country  with 
a  40  percent  increase  in  highway  mileage.  The  new 
roads,  which  will  cost  an  estimated  $130  million, 
will  open  new  areas  of  the  country  to  agriculture, 
trade,  and  tourism.  —MIGUEL  JOBJON 

GUGGENHEIM  FOUNDATION,  The  Murry  and  Leonie. 
This  organization  was  founded  in  1929  for  the 
promotion,  through  charitable  and  benevolent  ac- 
tivities, of  the  well-being  of  mankind  throughout 
the  world.  Secretary,  L.  L.  Thomas.  Address:  161 
East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
GUGGENHEIM  MEMORIAL  FOUNDATION,  John  Simon. 
Established  in  1925  in  order  to  improve  the  quality 
of  education  and  the  practice  of  tne  arts  and  pro- 
fessions in  the  United  States,  to  foster  research,  and 
to  provide  for  the  cause  of  better  international  un- 
derstanding, the  Foundation  offers  a  limited  num- 
ber of  fellowships,  tenable  under  the  freest  possible 
conditions,  to  further  the  development  of  scholars 
and  artists  by  assisting  them  to  engage  in  research 
in  any  field  of  knowledge  and  artistic  creation  in 
any  of  the  many  fine  arts  including  that  of  music. 

The  Foundation  also  offers  fellowships— to  assist 
studies  to  be  carried  on  in  the  United  States  of 
America— to  citizens  of  all  the  other  American  Re- 
publics, of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  of  Can- 
ada and  of  the  British  Caribbean.  The  fellowships 
are  awarded  annually  by  the  Trustees  upon  nomina- 
tions made  by  a  Committee  of  Selection  and  cany 
a  grant  normally  $3,000  per  annum.  The  1956  fel- 
lowships totaled  309,  including  renewals.  Officers 
for  1956-57:  President,  Mrs.  Simon  Guggenheim; 
Secretary  General,  Henry  Allen  Moe.  Offices:  551 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
GUIDED  MISSILES.  In  an  effort  to  achieve  greater 
coordination  between  the  3  military  departments  in 
the  development  of  various  types  of  guided  missiles 
and  to  press  forward  the  development  of  advanced 
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types,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E.  Wilson 
on  Mar.  27,  1956,  isued  a  directive  establishing  the 
Office  of  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Guided  Missiles.  Appointed  to  fill  the 
position  was  Dr.  Eger  V.  Murphree,  president  of  the 
Esso  Research  and  Development  Co.  Rear  Adm.  J. 
H.  Sides,  U.S.  Navy,  was  selected  as  his  deputy. 

The  new  Special  Assistant  reports  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  is  responsible  for  the  di- 
rection and  coordination  of  all  activities  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  connected  with  the  re- 
search, development,  engineering,  and  production 
of  guided  missiles,  except  for  those  types  which 
had  been  adopted  for  service  use  at  the  time  the 
directive  was  issued. 

The  Special  Assistant  also  acts  as  Chairman  of 
the  Ballistic  Missiles  Committee  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  is  responsible  for 
necessary  contacts  with  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Defense  for  Research  and  Development,  Applica- 
tions Engineering,  Comptroller,  Properties  and  In- 
stallations, and  Supply  and  Logistics  insofar  as  any 
of  their  activities  affect  the  guided  missile  pro- 
grams. His  advice  also  may  be  required  by  other 
agencies  of  the  Department. 

Dr.  Murphree  will  make  regular  periodic  reports 
to  the  Secretary  and  will  prepare  and  present  such 
reports  as  may  be  needed  by  the  National  Secuity 
Council  and  the  President.  While  he  is  charged  with 
making  maximum  utilization  of  existing  agencies 
he  is  authorized  to  have  a  staff  of  his  own. 

The  new  position  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  former  Office  of  Guided  Missiles  created  by 
former  President  Truman  and  filled  by  K.  T.  Keller, 
who  stayed  on  in  that  position  for  several  months 
after  the  Eisenhower  administration  came  into 
power.  That  office  subsequently  was  dropped  from 
the  Department  of  Defense.  See  DEFENSE,  U.S. 
DEPARTMENT  OF;  and  MILITARY  PROGRESS. 

— LEROY  WHITMAN 

GYMNASTICS.  Pretty  Sandra  Ruddick,  Indianapolis 
mother  of  two  children,  won  the  National  A.A.U. 
all-around  women's  gymnastic  title  and  a  place  on 
the  U.S.  Olympic  team  even  though  she  wrenched 
a  shoulder  during  the  preliminaries  of  the  meet 
held  at  Perm  State  in  April,  John  Beckner,  repre- 
senting the  Los  Angeles  Turners,  won  the  men's 
all-around  championship.  Because  the  A.A.U.  meet 
was  also  the  U.S.  Olympic  trials,  interest  at  the  meet 
centered  on  the  long  horse  vaulting,  calisthenics, 
side  horse,  still  rings,  parellel  bars,  and  horizontal 
bars  in  the  men's  competition  and  calisthenics,  side 
horse,  uneven  parallel  bars,  and  the  balance  beam 
among  the  women.  These  are  the  Olympic  events 
and  the  all-around  performers  selected  to  represent 
the  United  States  were,  in  addition  to  Beckner  and 
Mrs.  Ruddick,  Richard  Beckner,  Karl  Schwenzfeier, 
Abie  Grossfield,  Joe  Kotys,  Armando  Vegas,  Muriel 
Davis,  Joyce  Racek,  Mrs.  Judy  Holt  Howe,  Jackie 
Klein,  and  Doris  Fuchs. 

Men's  event  champions  were:  calisthenics,  Chick 
Cicio;  long  horse  vaulting,  Charles  Simms;  side 
horse  vaulting,  Joe  Kotys;  horizontal  bars,  Abie 
Grossfield;  still  rings,  Richard  Beckner;  flying  rings, 
Frederick  C.  Hoerner;  tumbling,  James  Sebbo;  rope 
climb,  Richard  E.  Manning;  trampoline,  Ronald 
Munn.  Mrs.  Ruddick  won  the  balance  beam,  side 
horse  vaulting,  and  uneven  parallel  bars  events.  The 
17-year-old  Miss  Racek  tied  with  Muriel  Davis  for 
first  in  the  calisthenics  event  and  Barbara  Gelleher 
won  tumbling. 

Illinois  repeated  as  National  Collegiate  A.A. 
champion,  scoring  a  total  of  123&  points  in  the 
meet  at  Chapel  Hfll,  N.C.,  in  March.  See  OLYMPICS, 
SUMMER.  —RICHARD  SCHICKEL 
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HAITI.  An  independent  republic  in  the  West  Indies, 
occupying  the  western  portion  of  the  island  of 
Santo  Domingo.  Area:  10,714  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion (1955  est):  3,305,000.  Principal  cities  (1950 
census):  Port-au-Prince  (capital),  413,777;  Cayes, 
195,183;  Gonaives,  165,716;  Cap  Hatien,  118,185; 
Port  de  Paix,  115,778.  Most  of  the  population  are 
Negroes;  many  of  the  Haitians  are  mulattoes,  and 
there  are  about  2,000  foreign  white  residents.  The 
official  language  is  French. 

Education  and  Religion.  A  total  of  198,767  pupils 
are  educated  in  approximately  1,409  schools.  Ele- 
mentary education  is  now  free  and  compulsory. 
The  teaching  of  English  in  the  schools  is  obligatory. 
The  predominant  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism, 
although  Protestant  sects  are  also  represented. 

Production.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  the  chief  crops  and  products 
(with  1955  export  figures  in  metric  tons)  were: 
coffee,  19,646;  sisal,  31,189;  raw  sugar,  16,351; 
molasses,  15,601.  Other  products  included  bananas, 
castor  beans,  cotton,  cacao  beans,  goatskins,  and 
tobacco  (2  million  Ib,  produced  in  1955).  There  are 
undeveloped  mineral  resources  of  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, iron,  antimony,  tin,  sulfur,  coal,  nickel,  gypsum, 
and  porphyry.  Foreign  companies  were  engaged  in 
exploiting  and  exploring  for  bauxite,  copper,  Hg- 
nite,  and  manganese.  There  are  manuiacturing 
plants  for  the  production  of  textiles,  soap,  cement, 
Pharmaceuticals,  ironware,  leather,  plastics,  and 
aerated  water  plants. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955  imports  were  valued  at 
U.S.$39,196,346;  exports  at  U.S.$34,864,009. 
Among  the  chief  exports  were  coffee,  sisal,  sugar, 
and  cocoa.  The  principal  imports  were  textiles,  food, 
machinery,  mineral  on,  and  soap. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  Total  length  of 
improved  roads  is  1,841  miles;  the  railroads  have 
about  158  miles  of  track.  Post  offices  number  92 
and  telephone  instruments  4,182.  The  telegraph  is 
government-owned.  Eleven  broadcasting  stations 
complete  the  communications  systems.  The  com- 
plete telephone,  telegraph,  and  internal  radio  sys- 
tem is  being  renewed;  the  work  will  take  about  3 
years, 

finance.  The  1955-56  budget  estimates  indicated 
revenue  at  $25,641,762  and  expenditure  at  $25,- 
630,026.  The  national  unit  of  currency  is  the  gourde 
(5  gourdes  equal  U.S.$1).  Total  public  debt  on 
June  30,  1955,  was  U.S. $25,310,100. 

Government.  The  republic  has  5  departments  and 
is  governed  according  to  the  new  Constitution  of 
1950.  The  National  Assembly  has  a  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  a  Senate.  The  President  is  elected  by 
direct  popular  vote  and  holds  office  for  6  years. 
Provisional  President:  Joseph  Nemours  Pierre-Louis, 
succeeding  Col.  Paul  Eugene  Magloire,  who  with- 
drew on  Dec.  12, 1956.  General  elections  will  prob- 
ably be  held  in  May  1957. 

Events,  1956.  The  economic  situation  improved 
only  slightly  over  the  disastrous  year  of  1955,  and 
the  nation's  complicated  political  situation  grew 
steadily  worse,  culnoinating  in  the  forced  resigna- 
tion of  President  Magloire  late  in  the  year. 

PoJffics.  Although  the  Haitian  constitution  pro- 
hibits reelection,  speculation  arose  this  year  con- 
cerning the  possibility  that  President  Magloire 
would  attempt  to  succeed  himself  in  the  election 
that  was  scheduled  for  April  1957.  The  President 
insisted  from  the  beginning  that  he  would  respect 
the  constitution  and  not  run  for  reelection,  but  many 
felt  that  party  pressure  might  eventually  alter  his 
position. 

As  time  passed,  however,  it  became  increasingly 
apparent  that  Magloire  was  sincere  in  his  intention 


to  step  down.  Tension  continued  to  mount,  and  on 
December  6,  President  Magloire  temporarily  re- 
signed his  office.  Officially,  the  President's  term 
ended  on  that  day,  although  his  supporters  insisted 
that  a  special  clause  extended  his  term  of  office 
an  additional  five  months.  Rather  than  risk  internal 
strife,  however,  the  President  turned  over  the  gov- 
ernment to  Supreme  Court  President  Joseph  Ne- 
mours Pierre-Louis  in  accordance  with  the  opposi- 
tion party's  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of 
1950. 

In  the  belief  that  political  conditions  warranted 
martial  control,  Pierre-Louis  relinquished  control 
of  the  government  to  the  army  general  staff,  which 
in  turn  appointed  General  Magloire  to  command 
the  nation  until  May  15.  Thus,  in  a  period  of  several 
hours  the  presidency  had  passed  from  Magloire 
through  two  other  parties  and  then  returned  to 
Magloire. 

Opposition  parties  displayed  their  disapproval  of 
these  events  through  a  series  of  bombings  and  other 
acts  of  violence.  The  President  retaliated  by  arrest- 
ing a  number  of  key  figures  in  opposition  parties  on 
a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  depose  the  government. 
Among  those  arrested  were  two  politicians  who  had 
recently  announced  their  presidential  aspirations, 
Senator  Louis  De}oie  and  Dr.  Frangois  Duvallier. 
Opposition  leaders  then  called  a  general  strike  in 
the  capital  city  of  Port-au-Prince  beginning  on 
December  10.  This  strike  proved  to  be  the  coup  de 
grace  for  the  Magloire  administration  and  took  only 
two  days  to  bring  about  the  President's  reluctant 
resignation.  Justice  Joseph  Nemours  Pierre-Louis 
headed  the  provisional  government. 

Artibonite  Valley  Pro/ecf.  A  $33~million  project, 
which  was  under  construction  on  the  Artibonite 
River,  may  prove  to  be  Haiti's  equivalent  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  project.  The  Artibonite  project 
includes  a  huge  dam  at  Peligre  which  will  create  a 
reservoir  of  77,500  acres  supplying  irrigation  to 
85,000  acres  of  the  Artibonite  Valley,  and  will 
eventually  produce  38,000  kilowatts  of  electrical 
energy  for  local  industry.  The  dam,  which  was 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1957,  will  be  one  of  trie 
largest  in  Latin  America.  It  has  far  exceeded  the 
original  cost  estimate  of  $14  million.  Construction 
was  still  under  way  and  in  addition  to  some  $30 
million  already  expended,  several  million  dollars 
more  will  be  needed  before  the  job  is  complete.  The 
unexpectedly  high  cost  of  the  project  caused  serious 
financial  problems  in  Haiti,  which  has  an  average 
annual  budget  of  only  $25  million.  Some  believed 
that  this  was  the  major  factor  in  the  popular  dis- 
content which  led  to  President  Magloire's  forced 
resignation.  — MIGUEL  JORBIN 

HAMMARSKJOLD,  Dag  Hjalmar  Agne  Carl.  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  born  July  29,  1905, 
at  Jonkpping,  Sweden,  and  educated  at  Uppsala 
University,  taking  his  doctorate  in  economics  in 
1934.  Known  internationally  as  an  excellent  diplo- 
mat and  economics  specialist,  he  became  Sweden's 
Minister  of  State  in  1950  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Swedish  delegation  to  the  UN  General  Assembly's 
seventh  session.  On  Mar.  31,  1953,  the  Security 
Council  of  the  UN  recommended  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  to  succeed  Trygve  Lie  as  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, and  he  was  elected  to  the  office  on  Apr.  7, 1953. 
In  January  1955  he  carried  out  a  secret  mission  to 
Communist  China  which  was  followed  by  the  re- 
lease of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war.  In  April  1956  he 
traveled  to  the  Middle  East  in  an  attempt  to  solve 
the  Palestine  issue  and  since  September  1956  he 
has  been  trying  to  find  compromise  solutions  to  the 
crises  in  Egypt  and  Hungary.  (See  UNITED 
NATIONS.  ) 


HUNGARY.  These  Hungarians  are  riding  to  freedom  in  a  farmer's  cart  as  they  cross  into  Austria   near  Klingenbach. 
Others  came  on  foot,  by  car  or  runaway  train,  and  crossed  rivers  on   makeshift  bridges  or  logs.  (Wide  Wor/d  Phofo) 


HUNGARY.  As  civilians  look  on  from  a  shop  door,  Freedom  Fighters  battle  secret  police  near  the  South  Station  in  Buda- 
pest. The  hand-to-hand  fighting  swept  women,  children,  students,  and  workers  into  the  maelstrom  of  revolt.  For  a  few 
precious  days,  Hungary  was  free;  then  Soviet  troops  and  tanks  crushed  the  revolution.  (Wide  World  Photo) 


HUNGARY.  An  aged  Hungarian  woman  fol- 
lowed by  her  dog  walks  sadly  among  Austrian 
Red  Cross  workers  at  Klingenbach  after  re- 
ceiving food.  By  the  end  of  1956,  156,790 
Hungarian  refugees  had  fled  Soviet  and  secret 
police  oppression.  (Wide  World  Photo) 


HUNGARY.   Leaders   of  the   Freedom   Fighters   in    Gyoer,  western  Hungary,  were  (left  to  right)  Johann  Toman,  Endre 
Horvath,  president  of  the  Transdanubian  Freedom  Fighters,  and  German  Raszlo,  political  aide.  (Wide  World  Pfiofo) 
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HANDBALL  Jim  Jacobs,  25-year-old  U.C.L.A.  stu- 
dent, became  the  first  man  ever  to  win  three  major 
4-wall  handball  championships  when  he  won  the 
Senior  A.A.U.,  Y.M.C.A.  and  U.S.  Handball  Associ- 
ation championships.  He  defeated  Vic  Hershkowitz, 
Brooklyn,  for  the  U.S.  Association  title,  21-16,  5-21, 
and  21-17,  won  the  Y.M.C.A.  crown  and  then 
climaxed  his  dominance  of  U.S.  handball  by  beat- 
ing John  Sloan  of  Chicago,  111.,  in  the  Senior  A.A.U. 
meet  in  straight  sets,  21-14,  21-17.  Sloan  and  Jim 
Collins,  Chicago,  won  the  A.A.U.  4-wall  doubles 
championship.  In  3-wall  singles,  Hershkowitz  took 
the  title,  then  teamed  with  Harry  Dreyfus,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  to  win  the  doubles  title.  Harold  Hanft 
won  the  National  A.A.U.  one-wall  championship 
and  Hershkowitz  and  Arthur  Locker  won  doubles 
honors.  — RICHAED  SCHICKEL 

HATOYAMA,  Ichiro.  Former  Premier  of  Japan,  born 
Jan.  1,  1883,  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  and  educated  at 
Tokyo  Imperial  University.  He  entered  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Diet  (Parliament)  in  1915,  and  by 
1923  was  a  Cabinet  member,  serving  as  Chief 
Secretary.  After  World  War  II,  during  which  he 
had  retired  from  politics,  he  founded  the  Liberal 
Party.  He  suffered  a  stroke  in  1951  that  has  left  him 
half  paralyzed.  Parliament  elected  him  Premier  on 
Dec.  9,  1954.  He  was  succeeded  as  Premier  by 
Tanzan  Ishibashi  on  Dec.  23,  1956. 
HAWAII.  An  incorporated  organized  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  comprising  some  20  islands  in 
the  north  Pacific  Ocean,  2,090  nautical  miles  south- 
west of  San  Francisco.  The  chief  islands  of  the 
group  are:  Hawaii  (4,030  sq.  mi.);  Maui  (728  sq. 
mi.);  Oahu  (604  sq.  mi.);  Kauai  (555  sq.  mi.); 
Molokai  ( 260  sq.  mi. ) ;  Lanai  ( 141  sq.  mi. ) ;  Niihau 
(72  sq.  mi.);  and  Kahoolawe  (45  sq.  mi.).  The 
total  area  of  the  8  principal  islands  is  6,423  square 
miles.  Capital;  Honolulu  (on  island  of  Oahu), 
with  an  estimated  civilian  population  of  275,393. 
On  July  1,  1956,  Hawaii's  civilian  population  was 
estimated  at  523,359,  compared  with  (Apr.  1, 
1950,  census)  499,794.  Vital  statistics  (1955):  resi- 
dent births,  16,281;  deaths,  3,241;  marriages,  5,492; 
and  divorces,  1,316. 

Nickname,  The  Paradise  of  the  Pacific.  Motto, 
Ua  Man  Ke  Ea  O  Ka  Aina  I  Ka  Pono  (The  Me  of 
the  land  is  perpetuated  in  righteousness).  Flower, 
Red  Hibiscus.  Song,  Hawaii  Ponoi.  Hawaii  was 
annexed  to  the  United  States  on  July  7,  1898. 

Education.  The  public  schools  of  the  Territory 
are  operated  by  a  single  board  composed  of  8 
members,  with  representation  from  each  of  the  4 
counties  into  which  Hawaii  is  divided.  In  Sep- 
tember 1955  there  were  203  public  schools,  includ- 
ing kindergartens  through  high  school,  with 
119,046  pupils  and  4,146  teachers.  Expenditures 
on  education  in  1954-55  amounted  to  $25,070,972. 
There  were  114  private  schools,  with  an  enrolment 
of  25,897  during  the  1953-54  school  year.  The 
University  of  Hawaii  had  a  total  enrolment  of  13,- 
347  during  the  fiscal  year  1953-54,  Expenditures 
of  the  University  for  the  same  period  amounted  to 
$5,306,566,  exclusive  of  plant  improvements. 

Production  and  Trade.  Farming  is  highly  com- 
mercialized and  highly  mechanized.  Sugar  and 
pineapple  are  the  most  important  products,  repre- 
senting about  85  percent  of  the  total  agricultural 
income.  In  1954,  the  sugar  crop  amounted  to  1,077,- 
347  short  tons;  a  pineapple  pack  of  29,411,000  cases 
of  fruit  and  juice  was  produced  in  the  crop  year 
ended  May  31,  1954.  The  1953  coffee  crop  of  8,- 
230,000  Ib.  was  valued  at  $4,382,000. 

The  value  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  miscellaneous 
crops  produced  in  1953  was  approximately  $6,787,- 
000,  while  the  value  of  livestock  and  poultry  prod- 


ucts was  $23,646,000.  The  catch  of  fish  during  the 
fiscal  year  1953-54  totaled  18,878,208  Ib.,  valued 
at  $3,655,578.  In  the  1953-54  fiscal  year,  incoming 
cargo  amounted  to  3,153,397  tons  and  outgoing 
cargo  was  2,053,528  tons.  In  1953  exports  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $266  million;  imports 
from  the  United  States,  $361  million. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  Hawaii  is  served 
by  a  number  of  domestic  and  foreign  steamship 
companies.  In  addition,  transportation  between  Ha- 
waii, the  mainland  United  States,  and  foreign  coun- 
tries is  provided  by  six  scheduled  carriers  and  one 
nonscheduled  airline.  Within  the  Territory,  inter- 
island  service  is  furnished  by  two  scheduled  air- 
lines, one  scheduled  air  freight  carrier  and  one  non- 
scheduled  airline.  In  1954-55,  255,421  passengers 
were  carried.  The  Hawaiian  Telephone  Company 
provides  radio  and  radio-telephone  service  for  the 
entire  Territory  and  from  all  islands  to  the  United 
States  mainland  and  foreign  countries.  There  are  14 
commercial  radio  broadcasting  stations  and  3  tele- 
vision stations. 

Finance.  Territorial  general  fund  expenditures  for 
the  fiscal  year  1955-56  amounted  to  $60,189,667; 
general  fund  revenues  amounted  to  $62,129,506,  in- 
cluding transfers  and  repayments.  The  Territory's 
bonded  debt  was  $59,911,000.  The  net  assessed 
valuation  of  real  property  for  the  calendar  year 
1956  was  $1,017,598,990  and  the  average  un- 
weighted rate  of  tie  real  property  tax  was  $12.88 
per  $1,000. 

Government.  Hawaii  has  carried  on  a  steady  cam- 
paign for  statehood.  Hawaii  has  had  more  than  100 
years  of  constitutional  government— first  under  the 
monarchy,  then  under  the  provisional  government, 
the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  ana  since  annexation  to  the 
United  States  in  1898,  as  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  Organic  Act  under  which  Hawaii  is  governed 
was  approved  by  the  United  States  Congress  on 
Apr.  30, 1900. 

At  the  head  of  the  Territorial  government  is  a 
governor  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Governor  King  as- 
sumed office  in  February  1953,  succeeding  Oren 
E.  Long.  All  department  heads  with  the  exception 
of  the  Secretary  of  Hawaii,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
President,  are  appointed  by  the  governor  or  are 
otherwise  locally  chosen.  The  legislative  branch  of 
the  government  consists  of  a  Senate  of  15  members 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  30  members 
elected  by  the  voters  of  the  Territory.  The  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  the  legislative  body  correspond 
rather  closely  to  those  of  the  mainland  State  legis- 
latures. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court  and  4 
circuit  courts.  All  judges  of  these  courts  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Dis- 
trict magistrates  are  appointed  by  the  chief  Justice 
of  the  Territorial  supreme  court.  Hawaii  elects  a 
delegate  to  the  U.S.  Congress;  he  has  the  right  to 
debate  and  to  serve  as  a  member  of  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  has  no  vote. 

Elections.  In  the  November  1956  election,  John 
A.  Burns  (D)  was  elected  Delegate  to  the  U.S. 
Congress.  The  1957  Territorial  legislature  will  have 
12  Democrats  and  3  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  18 
Democrats  and  12  Republicans  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Legislation.  A  special  session  of  the  Hawaii  legis- 
lature held  in  September  1956  passed  a  bill  pro- 
viding salary  increases  for  government  employees 
and  school  teachers.  In  July  1956,  the  U.S.  Congress 
passed  a  bill  to  take  effect  in  the  1958  elections  for 
reapportionment  of  the  Hawaii  legislature  as  pro- 
vided by  the  proposed  State  constitution. 
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Officers.  Governor,  Samuel  Wilder  King.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Territory,  Farrant  Turner.  Acting  At- 
torney General,  Richard  Sharpless.  Auditor,  Michael 
Miyake.  Treasurer,  Kam  Tai  Lee. 

—SAMUEL  WILDER  KING 

HAY.  United  States  production  in  1956  amounted 
to  108,708,000  tons,  according  to  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service.  This  was  4  million  tons  below 
the  1955  record  but  5.1  million  tons  more  than  the 
1945-54  average.  The  crop  was  third  largest  on 
record.  It  was  cut  from  73,627,000  acres,  two  per- 
cent less  than  in  1955  and  yields  averaged  1.48  tons 
per  acre,  slightly  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
Supplies  were  large  in  most  States  in  1956  except 
in  a  broad  area  from  Texas  north  through  Nebraska 
and  including  parts  of  western  Iowa  and  South  Da- 
kota where  drought  reduced  production. 

The  1956  crop  included  the  following  kinds: 
alfalfa  and  alfalfa  mixtures,  61.1  million  tons; 
clover-timothy  and  clover  and  grass  mixtures,  21.1 
million;  wild  hay,  8.7  million;  grain  hay,  5.8  mil- 
lion; lespedeza,  4.2  million;  soybean,  0.7  million; 
peanut,  0.6  million;  cowpea,  0.2  million;  and  all 
other  hay,  6.2  million  tons.  The  following  States 
produced  the  largest  crops  in  1956:  Wisconsin, 
8,452,000  tons;  Minnesota,  7,582,000;  California, 
6,822,000;  Iowa,  5,793,000;  New  York,  5,367,000; 
Nebraska,  5.331,000;  Illinois,  4,998,000;  South  Da- 
kota, 4,617,000;  and  North  Dakota,  4,460,000  tons. 

— WAYNE  DEXTER 

HAYDEN  FOUNDATION,  Charles.  A  Foundation  es- 
tablished in  1937.  The  founder,  Charles  Hayden, 
gave  his  residuary  estate  to  establish  this  foundation 
to  assist  needy  boys  and  young  men,  stating  in  his 
will  that  he  was  "firmly  convinced  that  the  future  of 
this  nation  .  .  ,  depends  in  no  small  part  upon  the 
young  men  of  the  United  States  and  that  if  they  re- 
ceive proper  training  in  boyhood  and  youth  .  .  . 
and  are  encouraged  in  the  manner  of  right  and 
proper  living  ...  we  shall  rear  a  noble  race  of 
men  who  will  make  better  and  more  enlightened 
citizens,  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  mankind. ' 

Charles  Hayden  was  particularly  interested  in 
boys'  clubs,  boys'  camps,  and  similar  projects  deal- 
ing with  underprivileged  boys,  and  for  the  time 
being  most  of  the  Foundation's  activities  are  de- 
voted to  that  type  of  aid,  and  as  the  will  suggests, 
preference  is  given  to  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
New  York  City  and  Boston.  During  the  19  years  of 
operation  ended  Sept.  30,  1956,  this  Foundation 
contributed  $30,458,022  for  the  above  purposes  and 
at  that  date  there  was  $58,124,218  in  the  fund. 
President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  Edgar  A.  Dqu- 
bleday;  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Vice  President, 
Erie  V.  Daveler.  Administrative  offices:  25  Broad 
St,  New  York  4,  N.Y. 

HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  U.S.  Department  of. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  on  Apr.  11,  1953,  replaced  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  and  assumed  all  its  func- 
tions. The  major  organizational  units  in  this  newest 
Department  of  the  Federal  Government  are  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice, Office  of  Education,  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and 
Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital.  Howard  University  and 
Gallaudet  College  for  the  deaf,  in  Washington, 
and  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  are  federally  aided  corpora- 
tions, assisted  and  supervised  by  the  Department  in 
the  conduct  of  their  public  business. 

The  first  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  was  Mrs.  Oveta  Gulp  Hobby.  Following 
her  resignation,  Marion  B.  Folsom  of  New  York  be- 
came the  second  Secretary  on  Aug.  1,  1955. 


The  Social  Security  Administration  administers 
the  nationwide  system  of  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance. In  1956  the  Social  Security  Act  was  again 
amended.  Coverage  was  extended  to  include  addi- 
tional farm  owners  and  operators,  lawyers,  dentists, 
osteopaths,  and  other  self-employed  persons.  Effec- 
tive in  1957,  virtually  every  gainfully  employed 
person  in  the  country  will  be  able  to  build  toward 
future  benefits  under  the  program  for  himself  and 
his  family.  Disability  insurance  protection  was 
added  to  the  program.  The  age  at  which  women 
become  eligible  for  social  security  benefits  was  re- 
duced from  65  to  62. 

Federal  activities  in  the  State-Federal  public  as- 
sistance programs  under  which  grants  are  made  to 
States  for  aid  to  the  needy  aged,  needy  blind,  de- 
pendent children  deprived  of  the  support  of  the 
family  breadwinner,  and  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  persons  are  also  the  responsibility  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  New  legislation  au- 
thorizes grants  to  the  States  on  a  matching  basis  to 
encourage  better  medical  care  for  our  needy  people 
and  for  the  training  of  welfare  personnel.  Another 
amendment  authorizes  grants  to  States  and  various 
nonprofit  organizations  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
research  into  the  underlying  causes  of  human  dis- 
tress. 

Through  its  Children's  Bureau,  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Administration  authorizes  grants  to  States  to  help 
them  in  developing  maternal  and  child  health  ser- 
vices, services  for  crippled  children,  and  child  wel- 
fare services.  Currently,  the  Bureau's  major  con- 
cerns are  to  provide  social  service  to  children  in  all 
geographical  areas  and  to  aid  children  who  are 
mentally  retarded  or  emotionally  disturbed. 

The  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  is  also  an 
operating  unit  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. The  Bureau  promotes  the  establishment  of  and 
supervises  the  operation  of  Federal  credit  unions. 
At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1956,  some  8,108  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  were  operating  in  the  48  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  the  Canal 
Zone,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Their 
aggregate  assets  amounted  to  nearly  $1,400  million. 

The  Public  Health  Service  works  with  the  States 
in  the  control  of  epidemics,  the  sanitation  of  milk 
and  water  supplies,  control  of  communicable  dis- 
eases, and  other  health  problems.  Its  7  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  conduct  major  research  programs 
in  their  own  laboratories  and  support  the  research 
investigations  of  hundreds  of  physicians  and  scien- 
tists in  universities,  medical  schools,  and  other  non- 
Federal  institutions  throughout  the  United  States. 
Congress  appropriates  the  funds  that  are  disbursed 
in  the  form  of  research  grants,  fellowships,  trainee- 
ships,  and  teaching  grants. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1956,  Congress  allocated  $99 
million  to  the  Institutes.  In  turn,  the  Institutes  allo- 
cated most  of  this  sum  to  scientists  in  hospitals, 
medical  schools,  and  universities  for  medical  re- 
search. A  number  of  specific  and  important  findings 
have  been  associated  with  the  Institutes  or  Institute- 
supported  work. 

Last  year  Congress  authorized  an  annual  grant  of 
$90  million  for  a  3-year  period  to  medical  schools 
and  universities,  hospitals,  and  other  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions to  construct  or  modernize  their  facilities  for 
medical  research. 

The  completion  of  the  tenth  year  of  operation 
under  the  hospital  construction  program  saw  more 
than  2,000  federally  aided  hospitals  and  health  cen- 
ters, built  under  the  program,  in  operation.  In- 
cluded in  this  number  were  550  general  hospitals  in 
communities  where  there  had  never  been  a  suitable 
hospital  before. 
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Major  functions  of  the  Office  of  Education  in- 
clude research,  dissemination  of  information,  and 
the  promotion  of  education  throughout  the  country. 
The  Office  collects  educational  information;  studies 
problems  for  which  research  Is  needed  to  guide  edu- 
cational practice;  serves  in  a  consultative  capacity 
to  school  officials,  college  and  university  staffs,  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  countries,  and  students  of 
education;  and  administers  funds  as  grants-in-aid 
to  education  and  special  programs. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  protects  con- 
sumers and  ethical  producers  by  enforcing  Federal 
laws  prohibiting  interstate  shipment  of  impure  or 
mislabeled  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics.  It  makes 
studies  of  trade  practices  and  consumer  understand- 
ing as  a  basis  for  formulating  definitions  and  stand- 
ards for  foods  in  order  to  promote  honesty  and  fair 
dealing  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer. 

The  year  1956  marked  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  on  June  30,  1906.  Consumer 
groups,  industry,  and  scientific  organizations  joined 
in  commemorating  this  event  which  has  pointed  the 
way  to  safeguarding  the  public  health  by  main- 
taining the  highest  degree  of  purity  in  our  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics. 

In  cooperation  with  the  States,  the  Office  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  administers  Federal  grants 
and  provides  advisory  services  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitating  disabled  civilians  to  enable 
them  to  become  self-supporting.  Most  persons  who 
receive  services  under  this  program  require  physical 
restoration  to  reduce  or  remove  their  physical  or 
mental  impairments.  A  high  percentage  also  re- 
quires training  for  employment  compatible  with 
their  limitations.  A  record  number  of  more  than 
66,000  disabled  persons  were  rehabilitated  during 
1956.  The  1954  amendments  to  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation legislation  gave  impetus  to  strengthen- 
ing the  programs  for  the  handicapped. 

An  area  of  concern  to  the  Department— and  in- 
deed throughout  the  Government— is  the  welfare  of 
the  older  people  in  our  population.  Each  major  unit 
in  the  Department  conducts  some  activity  in  this 
field.  The  Committee  on  Aging  is  a  staff  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In 
April  the  President  created  the  Federal  Council  on 
Aging,  whose  membership  is  drawn  from  13  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  A 
joint  conference,  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Council 
and  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  was  held  in 
Washington  in  June.  The  conference  served  to  co- 
ordinate and  provide  impetus  to  the  work  being 
done  by  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  on  be- 
half of  older  people. 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING.  The  heat  pump  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  importance  as  a  source  of  heat  for 
comfort  conditioning  during  1956.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  the  industry  announced  that  12,000  suc- 
cessful installations  had  been  made  in  homes  and 
small  commercial  establishments,  as  well  as  in  larger 
buildings  such  as  offices  and  hospitals.  One  reason 
for  the  popularity  of  the  heat  pump  is  that  it  dou- 
bles as  a  cooling  machine  in  summer,  so  that  in  in- 
stallations where  heating  and  cooling  requirements 
are  not  too  different,  the  same  apparatus  serves  for 
year-round  air-conditioning.  Most  units  switch  from 
one  to  the  other  automatically. 

Most  heat  pumps  now  installed  use  air  or  water 
as  the  heat  source.  One  company  marketed  a  model 
with  a  two-stage  compressor  that  economically  takes 
its  heat  from  air  as  low  as  0°F,  eliminating  the  cus- 
tomary electric  strip  heaters  that  are  used  in  colder 
weather,  when  the  resources  of  the  ordinary  heat 
pump  are  inadequate. 


Another  reason  for  heat  pump  advance,  espe- 
cially in  the  commercial  field,  is  the  development 
of  multiple  packaged  installations,  preassembled 
and  easily  hooked  into  existing  building  air  duct- 
work or  hot  water  heating  systems.  By  installing 
several  units,  whose  total  capacity  equals  the  maxi- 
mum requirement,  very  flexible,  economical  opera- 
tion is  possible.  One  or  all  the  units  are  activated 
as  needed. 

A  southern  California  power  company  reported 
that  it  supplied  approximately  720  tons  (a  unit  of 
heat  capacity)  of  heat  pump  installations  in  its 
area.  A  successful  installation  in  Arizona,  coupling 
solar  energy  and  the  heat  pump,  was  in  the  offices 
of  a  firm  of  engineers.  A  solar  collector,  or  sun  trap, 
built  into  one  wall  of  the  building,  supplies  heat  to 
the  pump.  A  prime  advantage  of  the  system  is  that 
the  greater  the  demand  for  heat  inside  the  building, 
the  more  efficient  is  the  solar  collector.  The  Associ- 
ation for  Applied  Solar  Energy,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  a  solar  energy  library 
to  collect  technical  papers,  articles,  patents,  and 
books  on  the  subject. 

Plans  to  install  an  atomic  power  reactor  in  the 
Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.,  to  supply 
power  for  electricity,  air-conditioning,  and  heating, 
were  abandoned  this  year,  the  management  said, 
because  of  a  lack  of  trained  personnel,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  adequate  insurance  coverage,  but 
not  for  technological  reasons. 

A  poll  of  heating  equipment  manufacturers,  how- 
ever, revealed  that  they  do  not  expect  atomic  en- 
ergy to  compete  with  conventional  fuels  before 
1965.  Many  experts  doubt  that  the  nuclear  reactor 
will  ever  be  used  in  homes,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  shielding  users  from  harmful  radiation  and  the 
problem  of  the  disposal  of  atomic  waste.  On  the 
other  hand,  experts  say  that  the  nuclear  reactor  may 
be  utilized  in  the  future  for  heating  large  groups  of 
buildings.  Formation  of  a  nuclear  energy  engineer- 
ing committee  to  study  these  problems  was  an- 
nounced by  the  American  Society  of  Heating  and 
Air-Conditioning  Engineers,  Inc. 

Radiant  heating  continued  as  a  prime  source  of 
heating  in  large,  new  commercial  and  industrial 
plants.  Over  3,000  square  feet  of  radiant-acoustic 
ceiling  panels  were  installed  to  warm  24,000  square 
feet  of  a  cosmetics  laboratory  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
result  is  a  system  that  requires  no  floor  or  wall  space, 
is  draftless,  with  an  attractive,  sound  absorbing 
ceiling.  Ceiling  panels  are  preferred  more  and  more 
over  floor  panels.  Researchers  on  floor  panels  for 
domestic  heating  at  the  University  of  Illinois  re- 
ported that  carpeting  in  some  rooms  of  the  house 
throws  design  calculations  askew,  increasing  the 
temperature  of  the  water  needed.  They  recommend 
a  more  complex  control  arrangement  to  compensate 
for  the  imbalance  brought  out. 

Increasing  domestic  demand  for  gasoline  and 
light  fuel  oils  is  forcing  oil  refiners  to  produce  more 
cracked  oil  from  the  heavier  products.  These  syn- 
thetic oils  tend  to  be  unstable.  After  weeks  of  stor- 
age they  produce  a  sediment  that  clogs  fuel  lines 
and  burners.  Great  improvement  in  stability  of  syn- 
thetic oils  is  promised  with  increasing  use  of  hy- 
drogen, itself  a  product  of  the  refining  of  crude  oil. 
Additives  were  marketed,  that,  with  hydrogenated 
oils,  make  sedimentation  negligible. 

Heating  homes  electrically  was  actively  promoted 
by  the  coal  companies  and  the  electric  utilities,  who 
are  in  competition  with  oil.  By  the  end  of  1956, 
250,000  homes  were  heated  entirely  by  electricity. 
Capital  investment  is  geared  to  peak  demand,  which 
occurs  in  summer  because  of  large  air-conditioning 
loads.  Attractive  rates  are  offered  to  consumers  who 
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use  electricity  more  steadily  throughout  the  year. 
Over  15  million  homes,  or  46  percent  of  all  homes 
heated  in  the  United  States,  were  heated  with  gas, 
as  compared  to  30  percent  which  used  liquid  fuels, 
the  American  Gas  Association  reported.  Total  un- 
derground storage  of  natural  gas  passed  the  2  tril- 
lion cubic  foot  mark  in  1955. 

A  Pennsylvania  coal  company,  in  response  to  ris- 
ing transportation  costs,  completed  a  pipeline  that 
carries  coal  in  suspension  from  mines  in  eastern 
Ohio  to  Lake  Erie,  where  the  solution  is  dried  out. 

New  York  City  apartment  "buildings  with  10  or 
more  families  were  required  by  law  to  be  equipped 
with  central  heating  by  November  1957.  Smaller 
buildings  have  until  November  1958.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  over  5,000  buildings  were  affected. 

Climatologists  reported  that  weather  statistics 
collected  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  show 
that  winters  in  the  United  States  are  10  percent 
Warmer.  They  are  reluctant  to  draw  any  funda- 
mental conclusions  except  that  there  is  an  apparent 
trend.  The  fact  that  weather  stations  have  been  lo- 
cated in  expanding  urban  areas  whose  winter  tem- 
peratures are  higher  than  rural  areas,  due  to  large 
concentrations  of  heat-producing  apparatus,  is  a 
major  cause  for  skepticism. 

"The  American  Society  of  Heating  and  Air-Con- 
ditioning Engineers'  Research  Laboratory  in  Cleve- 
land inaugurated  a  two-year  study  of  heating  and 
cooling  losses  through  doorways.  Researchers  will 
take  data  in  the  field  at  various  building  entrances 
around  the  country,  then  continue  in  the  labora- 
tory's wind  tunnel.  An  air  curtain  was  installed  in 
the  doorway  of  a  supermarket  in  Ohio.  Invented  in 
Switzerland,  the  apparatus  throws  layers  of  gas- 
heated  air  downward,  permitting  unimpeded  in- 
gress and  egress  during  store  hours  in  winter. 
Underneath,  a  grille-covered  pit  picks  up  the  warm 
air,  and  powerful  fans  recirculate  it  over  heaters 
to  the  overhead  air  nozzles.  The  air  curtain  keeps 
warm  air  inside,  cold  drafts  out. 

Formation  of  Air  Moving  and  Conditioning  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  an  association  of  46 
manufacturers  of  fans  and  other  air  handling  de- 
vices, was  announced.  Its  declared  purposes  are  to 
promote  and  further  the  interests  of  producers  and 
users  in  the  manufacturing,  engineering,  develop- 
ment of  science,  and  the  standardization  of  testing 
procedures  in  the  industry. 

Findings  of  research  in  odor  perception  were  re- 
leased. Perception  decreases,  the  report  said,  with 
higher  relative  humidities,  as  does  also  the  evapora- 
tion of  odors  from  many  substances.  Therefore, 
where  cooking  or  tobacco  odors  are  the  chief  prob- 
lem, it  is  best  to  plan  higher  humidities;  but  when 
odors  from  paint  or  linoleum  are  the  chief  offenders, 
low  relative  humidities  are  preferable. 

— RlCHABD   L.    KOBAL 

HO  Chi  Mmh.    Leader  of  the  Viet  Minh  and  presi- 
dent of  Northern  Vietnam,  he  was  born  in  Nghe 
An,  North  Annam,  French  Indochina,  in  1890.  At 
the  age  of  19  he  worked  his  way  to  Europe,  and 
during  World  War  I  lived  in  Paris.  He  joined  the 
Communist  Party,  and  went  to  Moscow  in  1924.  He 
Bounded,   in   1930,   the    IndocKinese    Communist 
?arty.  During  the  Japanese  occupation  of  Indochina 
*e  continued  to  organize  nationalist  groups,  which 
*  brought  together  in  1941  as  the  Viet  Minh,  a 
Communist  organization  ostensibly  devoted  to  Viet- 
amese  freedom.  See  VIETNAM. 
OCKEY,  Field.    In  the  1955-56  men's  international 
latches,  England  beat  Scotland,  7-0;  Ireland  beat 
fales,  3-2;  England  beat  Ireland,  4-1;  Scotland 
sat  Wales,  3-2;  and  Ireland  beat  Scotland,  1-0. 
i  women's  matches  England  beat  the  Netherlands, 


4-1;  Ireland  beat  Wales,  5-1;  England  beat  Ireland, 
2-1;  and  England  beat  Wales,  6-0.  The  team  from 
India  won  the  Olympic  tourney  ending  Dec.  6, 
1956. 

HOCKEY,  Ice.  The  Montreal  Canadiens  ended  De- 
troit's 7  year  domination  of  National  Hockey 
League  play  during  the  1955-56  season,  skating 
away  with  the  league  title  and  sweeping  the  Stanley 
Cup  playoffs  with  the  loss  of  only  two  games.  Les 
Canadiens  won  45  games— a  league  record.  Their 
100  total  points  was  only  one  shy  of  the  league 
record,  and  24  points  more  than  the  second  place 
Detroit  Red  Wings  amassed. 

Led  by  the  N.H.L/s  top  scorer,  Jean  Beliveau, 
and  Maurice  Richard,  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
greatest  pkyer  in  the  history  of  the  game,  the  Cana- 
diens placed  four  men  on  the  all-star  team  (Beli- 
veau, Richard,  Doug  Harvey  and  Jacques  Plante). 
Plante,  a  spectacular  goalie,  had  lie  lowest  goals- 
against  average  (1.86)  in  the  league  and  Harvey 
won  the  James  Norris  trophy  as  the  best  all-around 
defense  man  for  the  second  straight  year. 

Joining  the  Canadiens  on  the  all-star  team  were 
Detroit's  left  wing  Ted  Lindsay  and  New  York's 
defenseman  Bill  Gadsby.  Glenn  Hall,  Detroit 

fDalie,  was  named  rookie  of  the  year.  The  Lady 
yng  trophy  for  clean,  effective  play  went  to  Earl 
(Dutch)  Reibel,  Detroit's  clever  center. 

While  Montreal  was  defeating  New  York's  re- 
surgent Rangers  with  only  one  loss  in  the  opening 
round  of  Stanley  Cup  play,  the  Detroit  Red  Wings 
were  downing  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  by  a  similar 
4-1  margin.  The  Rangers  were  able  to  take  only 
the  second  game  of  their  series  (4-2).  The  Cana- 
diens won  tie  other  games  7-1,  3-1,  5-3,  7-0.  To- 
ronto took  only  the  fourth  game  from  Detroit  by  a 
score  of  2-0.  The  Red  Wings  won  the  others  by 
scores  of  3-2,  3-1,  5-4  (overtime),  and  3-1. 

In  the  finals  the  Canadiens  again  lost  only  one 
game,  the  third  ( 3-1 ) .  They  won  the  first  and  sec- 
ond games  6-4  and  5-1  and  swept  the  last  two  3-0, 
3-1.  The  top  four  scorers  in  Stanley  Cup  play  were 
all  Canadiens.  Beliveau  scored  19  points  on  12  goals 
and  7  assists  while  Richard,  Bernie  Geoffrion  and 
Bert  Olmstead  each  scored  14  points. 

In  the  N.C.A.A.  Hockey  tournament  Michigan 
pushed  home  two  goals  within  11  seconds  to  break 
a  second  period  tie  and  went  on  to  defeat  Michigan 
Tech  7-5  in  the  finals  of  the  tournament  held  in 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  in  March. 

In  the  Olympic  Winter  Games  the  U.S.S.R.  de- 
feated the  U.S.  4-0  in  the  finals  to  win  the  gold 
medal  emblematic  of  world  amateur  hockey  su- 
premacy. Canada  finished  third,  the  poorest  show- 
ing by  the  Canadians  in  the  history  of  the  Olympic 
Winter  Games.  In  Canada  the  Allan  Cup  was  won 
by  the  Vernon  Canadians  and  the  Memorial  Cup  by 
the  Toronto  Marlboros.  —RICHARD  SCHICKEL 
HONDURAS.  A  republic  of  Central  America,  bound- 
ed by  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  the  Gulf 
of  Fonseca,  and  the  Caribbean.  Area:  43,227  square 
miles.  Population  (1956  UN  est):  1,711,000.  Prin- 
cipal cities  (1950  census):  Tegucigalpa  (capital), 
99,948;  San  Pedro  Sula,  54,268;  La  Ceiba,  20,949; 
Tela%16,000;  Puerto  Cortes,  12,228;  Trujillo,  3,016. 
Roatan  is  the  point  of  entry  for  the  Bay  Islands. 
More  than  80  percent  of  the  population  are  mes- 
tizos; the  remainder  are  Indian,  Negro,  or  of  Euro- 
pean ancestry. 

Education  and  Religion.  Education  is  free,  secular, 
and  obligatory  from  7  to  15  years  of  age.  In  1954 
there  were  273,721  children  of  school  age.  There 
were  2,264  primary  schools,  37  secondary  and  nor- 
mal schools,  and  7  colleges.  There  were  130,053 
students  in  attendance.  The  National  University  at 
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Tegucigalpa  has  faculties  p£  law,  pharmacy,  medi- 
cine, economics,  and  engineering.  The  prevailing 
religion  is  Roman  Catholicism,  but  freedom  of  wor- 
ship was  guaranteed. 

Production.  The  chief  products  are  bananas  (7,- 
273,850  stems  were  exported  in  1954-55),  coconuts, 
coffee,  rice,  hard  and  soft  woods,  and  Panama  hats. 
The  mineral  resources  are  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper, 
zinc,  iron,  and  antimony,  but  only  gold,  silver,  and 
lead  are  being  mined.  Honduras  is  also  a  cattle- 
producing  country. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955  total  imports  were  valued 
at  108.6  million  lempiras;  total  exports  at  100.7 
million  lempiras,  of  which  bananas  accounted  for 
46.4  million  lempiras,  coffee  22.2  million  lempiras, 
silver  6.5  million  lempiras,  and  wood  10.8  million 
lempiras.  ( The  lempira  exchanged  at  U.S.$0.50  in 
October  1956.) 

Communications.  There  are  about  900  miles  of  rail- 
road ( 1955 ) ,  about  1,470  miles  of  highway  ( 1954 ) . 
There  are  15  small  local  airports  and  one  large  in- 
ternational airport.  In  1953  the  government  oper- 
ated 2,979  miles  of  telephone  and  4,981  miles  of 
telegraph  lines.  There  were  10  broadcasting  sta- 
tions and  369  post  offices. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1955-56  was  expected  to 
balance  at  76,327,358  lempiras  (56,848,283  lem- 
piras for  1954-55).  The  fiscal  year  ends  on  June  30. 
Total  internal  debt  on  June  30,  1956,  stood  at 
7,200,000  lempiras. 

Government.  The  Republic  has  17  departments 
and  one  territory.  The  present  constitution  became 
effective  in  1936  and  was  amended  in  January 
1955  to  permit  the  enfranchising  of  women.  The 
Congress  of  Deputies  (56  members)  is  the  single 
legislative  organ  and  its  members  are  chosen  by 
popular  vote  for  6-year  terms.  The  president  is 
elected  by  popular  vote.  In  late  1956  the  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  a  3-man  junta,  headed  by 
Gen.  Roque  Rodriguez,  which  had  forced  Supreme 
Chief  of  State  Julio  Lozano  Diaz  to  resign  on  Oct. 
21, 1956.  (See  Events,,  below.) 

Events,  1956.  When  the  National  Liberal  Party,  the 
country's  strongest  opponent  of  the  Lozano  admin- 
istration, held  its  national  convention  in  Teguci- 
galpa on  May  26, 27,  and  28,  Chief -of-State  Lozano, 
Fearing  political  demonstrations  would  develop,  is- 
sued orders  for  the  army  to  establish  road  blocks 
on  all  arteries  leading  to  the  capital  city,  and  only 
those  people  who  could  show  convention  creden- 
tials or  proof  of  legitimate  business  in  Tegucigalpa 
were  allowed  to  pass. 

This  action  was  attacked  by  opposition  leaders 
who  protested  that  alternate  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention were  being  barred  from  entering  the  city. 
Police  patrols  were  increased  in  the  capital,  and  all 
demonstrations  were  prohibited.  The  convention 
met  peacefully  on  May  26  and  adjourned  without 
incident  two  days  later.  One  of  the  most  significant 
results  of  the  parley  was  an  agreement  between  the 
Liberal  and  Nationalist  parties  that  they  would 
cooperate  to  bring  about  the  resignation  of  Lozano. 

Liberal  Leaders  Exiled.  The  Chief  of  State  accused 
Dr.  Ramon  Villeda  Morales,  head  of  the  National 
Liberal  Party,  and  Dr.  Gonzalo  Carias,  Nationalist 
Party  chief,  of  conspiring  to  bring  about  his  down- 
fall. Specifically,  they  were  charged  with  printing 
and  circulating  handbills  urging  a  general  strike  to 
force  the  fall  of  the  Lozano  government.  Both  men 
denied  they  had  suggested  such  a  move.  The  gov- 
ernment suddenly  struck  out  against  the  opposition 
on  July  9,  with  the  arrest  and  deportation  of  Liberal 
leader  Villeda,  his  second  in  command,  and  the 
editor  of  the  party's  newspaper.  They  were  taken 
to  a  Honduran  air  force  plane  and  flown  to  Guate- 


mala. In  protest  against  this  deportation,  there  were 
student  strikes  in  Tegucigalpa  followed  by  sym- 
pathy strikes  in  many  parts  or  the  republic. 

Barracks  Revolt.  On  August  1,  about  300  men  at  an 
army  barracks  in  Tegucigalpa  declared  themselves 
in  rebellion.  Loyal  government  troops  from  another 
part  of  the  capitaTwere  called  out  and,  after  a 
3-hour  gun  battle  in  which  at  least  30  men  were 
killed,  the  rebels  were  subdued.  Chief  of  State  Lo- 
zano attributed  the  revolt  to  supporters  of  the  exiled 
Liberal  head,  Villeda  Morales,  and  added  that  this 
was  the  third  Villedista  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
government  in  the  year  1956. 

Lozano  Ousted.  On  October  7,  elections  were  held 
to  name  56  representatives  for  a  constituent  as- 
sembly. The  election  was  marred  by  violence,  death, 
and  charges  of  fraud.  Liberal  Party  leaders  main- 
tained that  the  official  government  party,  which  won 
by  a  wide  margin,  had  gained  victory  by  using 
fraud  and  restrictive  measures  at  the  polls.  From 
several  sectors  came  reports  that  police  had  fired 
on  crowds  demonstrating  against  the  incumbent  re- 
gime. Public  opinion  against  the  administration 
continued  to  run  high,  and  rumors  of  an  impending 
revolt  were  widespread.  On  October  21,  a  3-man 
military  junta,  in  a  well-organized,  bloodless  coup, 
took  over  the  government  and  forced  Lozano  Diaz 
to  resign.  At  year's  end,  the  junta,  headed  by  Gen. 
Roque  Rodriguez,  was  working  toward  a  return  to 
constitutional  government.  — MIGUEL  JOBBTN 
HONG  KONG.  A  British  crown  colony,  situated  in 
southeastern  China  at  the  mouth  or  the  Canton 
River,  consisting  of  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  ( area 
about  32  square  miles ) ,  the  Kowloon  peninsula,  and 
the  New  Territories.  Total  area:  391  square  miles. 
Population  ( mid-year  1955  official  estimate ) :  2,340,- 
000.  Capital:  Victoria  (767,000  inhabitants).  Vital 
statistics  (1954):  83,317  births  and  19,283  deaths. 
Education  (1956):  262,850  students  in  schools  of 
all  kinds;  the  University  of  Hong  Kong  had  844 
students. 

Production  and  Trade.  Fishing  and  shipbuilding 
were  the  important  industries.  Paint,  cement, 
matches,  tobacco,  flashlights,  cotton  piece  goods, 
enamel  ware,  and  rubber  footwear  also  were  manu- 
factured. Rice  and  sugar  were  the  important  crops. 
Hong  Kong's  imports  in  1955  were  valued  at 
HK$3,720  million;  exports,  HK$2,540  million.  The 
chief  imports  comprised  foodstuffs  and  beverages, 
textiles,  chemicals,  machinery  and  transport  equip- 
ment, animal  and  vegetable  oils,  mineral  fuel  and 
lubricants,  base  metals,  paper  and  paperware. 

Government.  (Estimates  1955-56):  revenue  HK- 
$413,681,000;  expenditure  HK$449,045,950.  (Es- 
timates 1956-57) :  revenue,  HK$400  million;  expen- 
diture, HK$493  million.  The  government  is  admin- 
istered by  the  governor,  aided  by  an  executive  coun- 
cil of  12  members,  and  a  legislative  council  of  17 
members.  Governor:  Sir  A.  W.  Grantham. 

Events,  1956.  It  was  estimated  that  44  persons  were 
killed  in  riots  which  took  place  October  10-12.  A 
Nationalist  Chinese  flag  was  torn  down  by  a  civil 
servant  during  the  October  10  observation  of  the 
44th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Chinese 
Republic  by  Sun  Yat-sen.  Each  October  since  1949 
tense  situations  have  occurred,  because  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  celebrate  October  1  as  the  national 
day  of  the  Peiping  regime,  but  bloodshed  had  been 
averted  until  this  year.  During  the  course  of  the 
riots,  the  nature  of  the  disturbance  changed  from 
Nationalist  protests  against  the  flag  incident,  to 
conflicts  between  the  Nationalists  and  Communists. 
HORSE  RACING.  Once  again  in  1956  Swaps  and 
Nashua  were  the  headliners  of  horse  racing.  Nashua, 
racing  in  the  unfamiliar  silks  of  a  syndicate  headed 
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by  Leslie  B.  Combs  II  (after  purchase  from  the 
stable  of  the  late  William  Woodward,  Jr.),  replaced 
Citation  as  the  leading  money  winner  of  all  time. 
He  won  six  races  and  $343,150,  bringing  his  all- 
time  total  to  $1,288,565— the  second  horse  in  his- 
tory to  win  more  than  a  million  dollars.  He  ran  one 
of  his  greatest  races  in  his  final  start  before  retire- 
ment to  stud  in  mid-October  when  he  won  the 
Jockey  Club  Gold  Cup  at  Belmont. 

Nashua's  fellow  4-year-old,  Swaps,  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  true  horse  fancier.  Swaps,  the 
horse  of  the  year,  won  8  of  his  10  starts,  and  in  the 
process  set  5  world  records.  Four  of  them  were  set 
on  the  fast  Hollywood  Park  strip,  but  the  distances 
ranged  from  a  sprint  through  a  mile  ( 1  min.  33.2 
sec.,  breaking  the  mark  held  for  so  long  by  Cita- 
tion) to  a  mile  and  five-eighths  (2  min.  38.2  sec.). 
Swaps's  year  of  triumph,  however,  was  marred  by 
tragedy.  On  October  9  he  suffered  a  leg  fracture  in 
a  morning  workout  and  for  a  time  it  was  feared  that 
he  would  have  to  be  killed.  But,  trussed  up  in  a 
sling  for  two  months,  an  awkward  and  pathetic 
sight,  Swaps  recovered.  Two  months  later  he  took 
20  halting  steps  from  sickroom  to  stall.  Although  he 
will  almost  surely  never  race  again,  he  will  live 
through  a  pleasant  retirement. 

The  year's  top  3-year-old  was  Needles,  an  eccen- 
tric colt  from  Florida  who  was  the  year's  top  money 
winner  ($440,850),  although  he  won  only  4  of  his 
8  starts.  A  lazy  animal,  Needles  must  be  dragged 
protesting  from  the  comfort  of  his  stall  for  work- 
outs, but  in  his  big  races  he  was  almost  unbeatable. 
He  won  4  races  ( the  Kentucky  Derby,  the  Belmont, 
the  Flamingo  Stakes,  the  Florida  Derby),  each 
worth  more  than  $100,000.  Calumet  Farm's  Fabius 
defeated  him  by  less  than  2  lengths  in  the  Preak- 
ness,  one-third  of  racing's  "triple  crown." 

Among  the  2-year-olds  Barbizon  and  Bold  Ruler 
were  outstanding.  The  former  won  5  of  his  6  starts 
including  the  world's  richest  race,  the  Garden  State 
Stakes,  out  against  indifferent  opposition.  Bold 
Ruler  won  7  out  of  10  against  what  many  considered 
better  opposition,  but  the  Thoroughbred  Racing 
Association  named  Barbizon  the  top  2-year-old. 
Other  T.R. A.  championships  went  to  Romanita  ( 2- 
year-old  filly),  Swaps  (best  handicapper),  and 
Shipboard  (^top  steeplechaser). 

The  year's  best  foreign  horse  was  undoubtedly 
Ribot,  the  Italian  horse  which  was  retired  unde- 
feated after  16  wins,  including,  in  1956,  the  King 
George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth  Stakes  at  Ascot 
and  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  at  Longchamp. 

America's  top  jockey,  for  the  second  straight  year, 
was  Willie  Hartack,  who  had  better  than  350  win- 
ners. Veteran  John  Longdon  broke  Sir  Gordon 
Richards'  world  record  for  winner-riding  when  he 
booted  home  his  4,871st  on  September  3.  Trainer 
V.  R.  Wright  saddled  more  winners  than  anyone 
else  in  1956.  And,  in  1956,  more  Americans  (30 
million)  went  to  the  races  and  bet  more  ($21,000 
million )  than  in  any  previous  year. 

In  harness  racing,  Scott  Frost  was  named  horse 
of  the  year  and  won  18  of  21  starts.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Hambletonian  winner  by  Leonard  Buck's 
The  Intruder,  who  won  the  last  2  of  the  3  heats. 
Traditionalists  were  disturbed  when  the  Hamble- 
tonian was  awarded  to  DuQuoin,  111.,  for  1957.  For 
the  first  time  it  will  be  held  away  from  the  hoary 
old  track  at  Goshen,  N.Y.  The  leading  money  win- 
ner in  harness  racing  was  Adios  Harry,  who  earned 
$129,912  for  owner  J.  Howard  Lyons.  The  3-year- 
old  pacer-of-the-year  was  Noble  Adios  and  the  top 
3-year-old  trotter  was  Nimble  Colby.  Bill  Haugh- 
ton  led  the  driver-trainers  in  wins  ( 167 )  and  money 
earned  ($572,945).  — RICHABD  SCHICKEL 


HORSE  SHOWS.  The  American  Horse  Shows  Asso- 
ciation announced  on  Dec.  22,  1956,  in  New  York 
City,  its  list  of  high-point  awards  for  1956.  Among 
the  winners  were  the  following:  Conformation 
Hunter— D.  W.  Winkleman's  Sun  Dial;  Green  Con- 
formation Hunter— John  S.  Pettibone's  The  Duke  of 
Paeonian;  Working  Hunter— Fairview  Farm's 
Bronze  Wing;  Green  Working  Hunter— Mrs.  Wil- 
liam B.  Hopkins'  Clockwise;  Jumper— Duffy  Stables' 
Andante;  Hunter  Pony— Elise  and  Billy  Boyce's 
Smoky  Joe;  Three-Gaited  Saddle  Horse— Dodge 
Stable's  Meadow  Dew;  Five-Gaited  Saddle  Horse- 
Mountain  Crystal;  Arabian  Horse— Edwin  J. 
Tweed's  Skorage;  Morgan  Horse— Waseeka  Farm's 
Windcrest  Sentimental  Lady;  Fine  Harness  Horse 
—Mrs.  George  Pace's  High  Button  Shoes;  Walking 
Horse— Miss  E.  J.  Flaccus'  Go  Boy  Again;  Stock 
Horse— Olwen  Beach's  Henny  Penny  Peake;  Trail 
Horse— Luann  Beach's  Nipper  D. 

Equitation  Awards:  A.H.SA.  medal  class— Hunt- 
ing Seat,  Michael  Page;  A.H.S.A.  medal  class— Sad- 
dle Horse  Seat,  Luann  Beach;  A.H.S.A.  medal  class 
—Stock  Saddle  Seat,  Curtis  Counts;  United  States 
Equestrian  Team  equitation  medal  class— Wilson 
Dennehy;  PHA  Dressage  medal  class— Karen  Mc- 
Intosh. 

Sixteenth  Olympiad.  The  gold  medal  winners  of  the 
Olympic  equestrian  events  held  at  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  June  10-17,  1956,  were:  Three-Day  Indi- 
vidual—Lieut. Petrus  Kasterman,  Sweden;  Three- 
Day  Team-Lieut.  Col.  Frank  Weldon,  Bertie  Hill, 
Lawrence  Rook,  Great  Britain;  Dressage  Grand  Prix 
Individual— Maj.  Henry  St.  Cyr,  Sweden;  Dressage 
Grand  Prix  Team— St.  Cyr,  Genhall  Person,  Gosta 
Boltenstern,  Sweden;  Jumping  Grand  Prix  Individ- 
ual—Hans Gunther  Winlder,  Germany;  Jumping 
Grand  Prix  Team— Winkler,  Luetke-Westhues,  Fritz 
Thiedemann,  Germany.  Stockholm  was  chosen  for 
the  equestrian  events  because  of  a  six-month  quar- 
antine imposed  on  all  horses  entering  Australia. 
HOSPITALS.  The  construction  of  new  hospitals  in 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world  in- 
creased appreciably  in  1956,  to  meet  the  demands 
for  additional  hospital  facilities  called  for  by  popu- 
lation increases  and  by  increasing  requirements  for 
more  adequate  medical  and  hospital  care. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Hospital  Survey  and 
Construction  Act,  known  as  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  ob- 
served its  tenth  anniversary  in  1956.  Under  this 
Act,  and  its  subsequent  amendments,  Federal  grants 
to  the  States  were  authorized  to  help  finance  con- 
struction of  needed  hospitals  and  other  nonprofit 
health  facilities.  Of  the  total  of  3,047  Hill-Burton 
projects  approved  by  June  30,  1956,  2,050,  totaling 
95,149  additional  hospital  beds,  were  completed 
and  in  operation.  Some  806  projects,  totaling  32,847 
beds,  were  in  construction,  and  191  projects, 
amounting  to  7,502  beds,  were  in  the  preconstruc- 
tion  stage.  Under  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  135,498  beds 
in  748  health  units  will  have  been  added  to  the 
United  States  total  when  the  current  projects  are 
completed. 

New  hospitals  under  construction  outside  the 
United  States  included:  the  new  Royal  Women's 
Hospital  in  Melbourne,  Australia;  a  new  50-bed 
tuberculosis  hospital  in  March  1956,  and  construc- 
tion work  on  a  250-bed  women's  hospital  in  Bah- 
rein; addition  of  new  facilities  for  maternity  care 
and  a  new  physiotherapy  department  to  the  Edith 
Cavell  Institute  at  Uccle,  near  Brussels,  Belgium; 
addition  of  a  new  274-bed  wing  to  the  Royal  Vic- 
toria Hospital,  Montreal,  Canada;  in  France,  re- 
building of  the  hospital  at  Argentan,  which  was 
destroyed  during  the  Battle  of  Normandy  (con- 
struction to  be  complete  in  1957),  and  opening  of 
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the  new  Franco-American  Memorial  Hospital  at 
Saint-Lo. 

Also,  in  Germany,  the  opening  of  a  new  300-bed 
hospital  at  Cleves,  completion  of  a  300-bed  munici- 
pal hospital  at  Riisselsheim,  construction  (still  un- 
completed) on  the  500-bed  Markus  Hospital  at 
Frankfurt  am  Main,  addition  of  a  new  fever  unit 
to  the  Municipal  Hospital  at  Bremen,  opening  of  a 
new  160-bed  children's  hospital  designed  primarily 
for  poliomyelitis  cases  at  Bad  Oeynhausen,  con- 
struction of  the  new  Albert  Schweitzer  Hospital  of 
300  beds  at  Northeim,  construction  of  a  new  1,200- 
bed  hospital  at  Munich,  the  start  of  construction  in 
Nuremburg  of  new  buildings  for  the  Martha-Maria 
Deaconess  Hospital  which  was  badly  damaged  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

Other  hospital  construction  included:  in  Great 
Britain,  completion  of  a  new  out-patient,  casualty, 
and  admission  department  at  the  Barnet  General 
Hospital,  start  of  construction  of  a  new  hospital  at 
Cumberland,  addition  of  wards  for  medical  and  sur- 
gical cases  to  the  Queen  Mary's  Hospital  for  Chil- 
dren at  Carshalton  Beeches,  plans  for  a  new  out- 
patient department  at  the  Lewisham,  London, 
Hospital;  plans  for  a  new  1,275-bed  hospital  in 
Hong  Kong;  start  of  construction  of  a  new  450-bed 
hospital  in  Dublin,  Ireland;  in  Italy,  completion  of 
a  new  186-bed  Civil  Hospital  at  Velletri,  plans  for 
the  addition  of  two  new  pavilions,  one  for  infectious 
cases  and  the  other  for  chronic  cases,  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Psychiatric  Hospital  at  CagHari. 

In  addition,  there  were  the  announcement  by  the 
Iranian  government  that  a  sum  of  $75  million  has 
been  earmarked  for  health  programs,  of  which  $30 
million  will  be  used  for  the  construction  of  hospi- 
tals, health  centers  and  rural  dispensaries;  con- 
struction of  a  new  hospital  at  Hiroshima,  Japan,  to 
care  for  victims  of  the  atom  bomb  raid;  plans  for  a 
new  eye  hospital  and  trachoma  research  institute  in 
Jordan;  completion  of  a  new  290-bed  hospital  for 
the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases  in  Kenya;  con- 
struction of  a  hospital  of  about  800  to  850  beds  at 
Rotterdam,  the  Netherlands;  and  construction  of  a 
new  medical  center  at  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico,  which 
includes  a  general  hospital  of  434  beds,  a  1,000-bed 
mental  hospital,  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium  of  500 
beds  and  a  school  of  nursing  with  accommodations 
for  200  students. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Ford  Foundation,  which 
in  1955  announced  grants  of  $200  million  to  hos- 
pitals for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  their 
services  to  their  communities,  in  1956  made  the 
first  disbursement  of  these  grants,  amounting  to 
half  of  the  total  pledged. 

In  1956  more  than  110  million  Americans  held 
some  form  of  health  insurance,  and  the  86  hospital- 
sponsored  nonprofit  Blue  Cross  Plans  for  prepay- 
ment of  hospital  care  passed  the  50  million  point 
in  membership.  Blue  Cross  Plans  paid  more  than 
$1,000  million  to  hospitals  for  care  given  to  sub- 
scribers. Nearly  36  percent  of  billed  patient  income 
of  hospitals  was  payable  from  Blue  Cross. 

The  American  Hospital  Association,  an  organiza- 
tion of  more  than  5,400  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  in  1956  again  sponsored  Na- 
tional Hospital  Week  as  a  week  of  community  edu- 
cation about  hospitals.  In  1956  National  Hospital 
Week  emphasized  the  role  of  the  hospital  in  com- 
munity disaster  planning  and  the  provision  of  emer- 
gency services. 

The  Commission  on  Chronic  Illness,  started  in 
1949  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
and  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  in 


1956  completed  its  7-year  study  of  chronic  illness. 
Its  final  report  had  not  yet  been  published  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

In  1956,  the  American  Hospital  Association  com- 
pleted its  first  decade  of  reporting  statistics  of  hos- 
pitals in  the  United  States.  These  statistics,  covering 
the  years  1946-55,  demonstrated  the  trend  during 
the  decade  following  World  War  II  toward  expan- 
sion of  hospital  facilities  to  meet  the  health  needs 
of  an  expanding  population.  The  accompanying 
tables  show  the  overall  increase  in  both  utilization 
of  hospital  facilities  and  in  hospital  expenditures. 

TABLE   1— UNITED  STATES  HOSPITAL  PLANT  AND 
UTILIZATION,  1946-1955 

__ 

1946  1955  crease 

Hospitals  reporting 6,125  6,956  14 

Hospital  beds 1,435,778  1,604,408  12 

Admissions  during  year ....  15,674,602  21,072,521  34 
Av.  number  of  patients  in 

hospitals  each  day 1,141,864  1,363,024  19 

Births 2,135,327  3,476,753  63 

Total  hospital  personnel 829,571  1,300,733  57 

Av.  number  of  personnel  for 

each  100  patients 73  95  22 

TABLE  2—UNITED  STATES  HOSPITAL 
EXPENDITURES,  1946-1955 

__ 

1946  1955  crease 

Total  hospital  expenses *.  ..     $1,963,355"  $5,£94,304«       185 

Total  payroll  expenses" 1,102,772«  3,581, 784«       215 

Av.  daily  exp.  /patient* $5.21  $11.24        116 

Av.  daily  payroll  exp./pat.«               2.93  7.20        146 

«In  thousands  of  dollars.  b  Total  hospital  expenses  during 
year.  e  Total  payroll  expenses  during  year.  d  Average  total 
expense  per  patient  per  day.  « Average  payroll  expense  per 
patient  per  day. 

The  averages  in  the  tables,  however,  do  not  show 
the  variation  among  different  types  of  hospitals. 
While  75  percent  of  all  hospitals  in  1955  were 
short-term  general  and  special  institutions  account- 
ing for  nearly  91  percent  of  all  admissions,  with  an 
average  patient  stay  of  7.8  days,  more  than  half  of 
all  hospital  patients  were  in  psychiatric  hospitals, 
which  amount  to  only  8  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  hospitals.  Of  the  nearly  $6,000  million  spent  by 
United  States  hospitals  in  1955,  61  percent  was 
spent  by  nonfederal  short-term  hospitals,  17  percent 
by  nonfederal  psychiatric  hospitals,  15  percent  by 
federal  hospitals,  and  the  rest  by  nonfederal  long- 
term  hospitals. 

In  compiling  its  annual  survey  of  hospital  rates, 
the  American  Hospital  Association  found  that  in 
1956  room  rates  in  United  States  general  hospitals 
rose  about  6  percent.  Averages  for  the  various  types 
of  rooms  were:  single  rooms,  $15.19;  two-bed 
rooms,  $12.16,  and  multibed  rooms,  $10.58.  A  year 
earlier  the  Association  reported  averages  of  $14.14, 
$11.51,  and  $9.84  respectively  for  these  types  of 
accommodations.  This  represented  an  increase  in 
rates  for  single  room  accommodations  of  7.4  per- 
cent; two-bed  rooms,  5.6  percent,  and  multibed 
rooms,  5.8  percent.  The  increases  reflected  the  in- 
crease in  hospital  costs  shown  in  other  American 
Hospital  Association  statistics  during  recent  years. 

Room  rates  cover  the  patient's  bill  for  routine 
hospital  services  such  as  the  hospital  room,  all  meals 
on  general  and  special  diets,  general  nursing  service, 
medical  records,  and  routine  housekeeping.  In  the 
computation  of  average  rates,  all  rates  were  given 
equal  weight  regardless  of  the  number  of  beds  in 
the  hospital  or  the  volume  of  service  provided. 

— EDWIN  L.  CROSBY 

HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE  AGENCY  (HHFA).  Dur- 
ing 1956  more  than  1,100,000  permanent  non-farm 
homes  were  placed  under  construction.  This  was 
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the  8th  consecutive  year  in  which  more  than  1  mil- 
lion homes  were  built,  and  it  placed  the  postwar 
total  of  new  homes  started  at  12  million.  The  year 
1956  was  also  marked  by  heightened  urban  renewal 
activities  by  local  communities.  During  the  first  11 
months  of  the  year  122  urban  renewal  projects  were 
initiated  by  local  governments.  Additional  evidence 
of  increasing  interest  in  urban  renewal  is  the  fact 
that  about  61  communities  had  completed  workable 
programs  which  were  approved  by  the  HHFA  Ad- 
ministrator during  the  year,  bringing  the  total  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  141. 
As  of  Dec.  1,  1956,  there  were  about  117  commu- 
nities in  the  process  of  preparing  workable  pro- 
grams, in  comparison  with  approximately  86  at  the 
end  of  1955. 

Organization  and  Functions.  In  1956  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  included  an  Office  of 
the  Administrator,  and  6  constituent  agencies— the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration,  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  the  Community  Facilities  Administra- 
tion, the  Urban  Renewal  Administration,  and  the 
newly  created  Federal  Flood  Indemnity  Adminis- 
tration. 

Office  of  the  Administrator.  Responsibility  for  the 
coordination  and  general  supervision  of  nearly  all  of 
the  housing  and  community  development  programs 
of  the  Federal  government  is  centered  in  the  Office 
of  the  Administrator,  HHFA.  In  addition  to  respon- 
sibility for  coordination  and  general  supervision  of 
the  various  housing  and  community  development 
operations  assigned  to  the  HHFA,  the  Office  of  the 
Administrator  is  responsible  for: 

Under  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  ( 1 )  approval  of 
workable  programs  developed  by  local  communities 
for  the  prevention  and  elimination  of  slums  and 
blight  conditions,  and  certain  other  statutory  re- 
quirements in  connection  with  urban  renewal  ac- 
tivities; (2)  determination  of  policies  governing 
management  and  disposition  of  Federally  owned 
World  War  II  housing,  veterans  emergency  housing, 
and  defense  housing  provided  under  Public  Law 
139, 82nd  Congress;  (3)  cooperation  with  local  and 
Federal  agencies  in  disaster  housing  and  community 
facilities  relief;  (4)  making  plans  for  provision  of 
housing  and  related  community  facilities  in  case  of 
enemy  attack. 

Under  the  Housing  Act  of  1956  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  is  authorized  (1)  to 
establish  an  advisory  committee  on  matters  relating 
to  housing  for  elderly  persons;  and  (2)  to  conduct 
a  research  program  to  develop  and  supply  data  and 
information  on  the  nation's  housing  inventory  on 
such  factors  as  production,  demolition,  and  conver- 
sions which  effect  the  total  supply  of  housing;  on 
characteristics  of  current  and  prospective  housing 
demand  and  on  mortgage  market  problems;  on  the 
availability  of  low-  and  middle-income  housing  and 
housing  for  the  elderly;  and  on  residential  design, 
assembly  methods,  and  materials  use. 

The  HHFA  Administrator  is  Chairman  of  the 
National  Voluntary  Mortgage  Credit  Extension 
Committee,  composed  of  representatives  of  private 
lenders,  builders,  and  members  of  real-estate 
boards.  The  National  Committee  and  its  16  regional 
committees  were  established  to  help  obtain  private 
mortgage  credit  for  FHA-insured  and  VA-guaran- 
teed  loans  in  areas  or  communities  where  there  may 
be  a  shortage  of  local  capital  for,  or  inadequate  fa- 
cilities for  access  to,  such  loans.  This  assistance  is 
available  to  minority  groups  in  any  area  where 
financing  for  such  housing  is  not  available  on  terms 
as  favorable  as  for  others.  The  Office  of  the  Admin- 
istrator provides  staff  assistance  and  accommoda- 


tions to  the  national  committee,  and  regional  com- 
mittees are  also  required  to  study  and  review  the 
demand  and  supply  of  funds  for  residential  mort- 
gage loans  in  the  various  regions  of  the  country. 
The  HHFA  Administrator  is  also  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association. 

Constituent  Agencies.  The  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration provides  Government  insurance  for  mort- 
gages and  property  improvement  loans  made  by 
private,  approved  lending  institutions  under  the 
various  FHA  programs.  These  include  sales,  rental, 
cooperative,  military,  defense  housing,  and  housing 
for  the  elderly. 

The  Public  Housing  Administration  administers 
the  Federally  aided  low-rent  public  housing  pro- 
gram established  by  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended.  Federal  aid  to  local  housing 
authorities  participating  in  this  program  takes  two 
forms: 

(1)  loans  to  help  finance  development  and  con- 
struction of  public  housing,  and  (2)  annual  con- 
tributions to  permit  operation  at  rents  within  the 
means  of  low-income  families.  In  addition  to  the 
low-rent  public  housing  program,  its  basic  statutory 
responsibility,  PHA  is  also  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement and  disposition  of  the  emergency  housing 
program  created  under  World  War  II  and  the  post- 
war and  Korean  emergency  programs. 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
(FNMA)  was  rechartered  under  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  and  established  as  a  secondary  market  fa- 
cility for  FHA  and  VA  home  mortgages  and  is 
financed  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  by  capital 
provided  by  private  investors.  FNMA  is  specifically 
authorized  ( 1 )  to  provide  supplementary  assistance 
to  the  secondary  market  for  FHA-insured  and  VA- 
guaranteed  home  mortgages;  (2)  to  provide  special 
assistance,  as  determined  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  financing  of  selected  types 
of  mortgages  designed  to  provide  housing  for  fami- 
lies unable  to  obtain  housing  under  established 
financing  programs,  and  for  home  mortgages  gen- 
erally, to  retard  or  stop  a  decline  in  mortgage  lend- 
ing and  home  building;  and  (3)  to  manage  and 
liquidate  the  FNMA  portfolio  acquired  prior  to 
Nov.  1, 1954. 

The  Community  Facilities  Administration  is  re- 
sponsible for  administration  of  the  following  pro- 
grams: loans  to  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
including  junior  colleges,  to  finance  student  and  fac- 
ulty housing  and  related  services  and  facilities;  pub- 
lic facility  loans  to  State  and  local  governments  to 
finance  construction  of  needed  public  works;  super- 
vision of  construction  of  school  facilities  for  which 
Federal  aid  is  provided  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion; interest-free  advances  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  a  reservoir  of  planned  public  works; 
and  management  and  liquidation  of  certain  pro- 
grams where  legislative  authority  has  terminated, 
including  prefabricated  housing  loans,  two  previous 
advance  planning  programs,  war  public  works 
under  the  Lanham  Act,  defense  community  facilities 
provided  under  Public  Law  139,  82nd  Congress, 
and  Alaska  housing. 

The  Urban  Renewal  Administration  is  responsible 
for  (1)  the  expanded  program  of  slum  clearance 
and  urban  renewal  authorized  in  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended  in  1956,  under  which  planning 
advances,  loans,  and  grants  are  made  to  localities  for 
projects  to  clear  and  redevelop  slums  and  to  reha- 
bilitate and  improve  blighted  areas  to  prevent 
slums;  and  (2)  the  earlier  program  of  slum  clear- 
ance and  urban  redevelopment  originally  authorized 
in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
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The  Urban  Renewal  Administration  makes  grants 
to  aid  localities  in  developing,  testing,  and  reporting 
on  improved  techniques  for  preventing  and  elimi- 
nating slums  and  urban  blight;  it  makes  grants  to 
State  planning  agencies  for  planning  assistance  to 
municipalities  of  less  than  25,000  population,  and 
to  State,  metropolitan,  and  regional  planning  agen- 
cies for  similar  work  in  metropolitan  and  regional 
areas;  it  provides  an  Urban  Renewal  Service  for  as- 
sistance to  localities  in  the  preparation  and  devel- 
opment of  their  urban  renewel  plans  and  programs. 

Federal  flood  Indemnity  Admintsfrafton.  The  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956  authorized  creation  of 
an  experimental  program  in  which  the  Government 
provides  protection  against  flood  losses  in  a  field 
where  private  insurance  is  not  generally  available. 
The  FFIA  was  established  under  the  HHFA  to  ( 1 ) 
issue  direct  insurance  against  flood  damages  to  indi- 
viduals, corporations,  and  State  and  local  agencies; 
( 2 )  reinsure  other  insurers  who  write  flood  risk  pol- 
icies; and  ( 3 )  contract  to  guarantee  or  make  loans 
for  rehabilitation  of  flood-damaged  property.  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  up  to  40  percent  of  premium  pay- 
ments was  provided  in  the  Act.  The  FFIA  Com- 
missioner consulted  with  insurance  industry  groups 
to  develop  rate  schedules  preparatory  to  issuance 
of  policies  in  1957. 

New  Construction  and  Home  Financing.  The  total  of 
roughly  1,120,000  homes  built  during  1956  was 
some  210,000  less  than  in  1955.  AH  but  about  23,- 
500  of  these  were  privately  financed.  Forty-two  per- 
cent of  the  privately  owned  homes  started  in  1956 
were  begun  with  assistance  from  either  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  or  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. This  compared  with  51  percent  in  the  pre- 
vious year. 

During  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1956,  the  FHA 
insured  $35,000  million  in  various  home-financing 
loans,  including  mortgages  on  homes  and  loans  for 
repair  and  modernization.  This  insurance  covered 
mortgages  on  265,000  dwellings  in  new  and  exist- 
ing construction,  including  rental  projects,  and 
1,020,000  loans  for  modernization  and  repair.  Dur- 
ing 1956  the  Voluntary  Home  Mortgage  Credit 
Program  obtained  private  financing  for  17,150 
FHA-insured  and  VA-guaranteed  home  loans,  total- 
ing approximately  $155  million. 

Tightening  of  Mortgage  Credit.  Although  1956 
Jiomebuilding  continued  above  the  one-million  a 
year  level  maintained  for  the  past  7  years,  sharply 
rising  demands  for  capital  funds  throughout  the 
economy  and  Federal  Reserve  policies  to  restrain 
overexpansion  of  credit  caused  an  increasing  tight- 
ening in  the  flow  of  mortgage  credit.  The  home- 
building  rate  declined  during  the  year,  and  during 
the  first  11  months  of  1956,  new  housing  starts  were 
15.8  percent  below  the  same  period  of  1955.  In  face 
of  rising  interest  rates,  4&  percent  home  financing 
under  the  FHA  and  VA  programs  declined  sub- 
stantially, with  private  housing  starts  under  these 
programs  accounting  for  42  percent  of  the  total  dur- 
ing the  first  11  months,  compared  to  51  percent  the 
preceding  year. 

Government  housing  policies  during  the  year 
were  directed  toward  preventing  too  serious  a  de- 
cline in  housing  as  a  result  of  the  increased  compe- 
tition for  investment  funds.  In  January,  the  maxi- 
mum permissible  maturity  on  housing  loans  insured 
by  the  FHA  and  those  guaranteed  by  the  VA  was 
extended  from  25  to  30  years.  In  September  the 
Government  took  steps  on  four  fronts: 

Downpayments  were  lowered  from  7  percent  to 
5  percent  on  homes  appraised  at  less  than  $9,000 
under  the  FHA-mortgage  insurance  program;  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  raised  the  amount 
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member  savings  and  loan  associations  borrow  of 
their  share  capital  from  10  percent  to  12%  percent; 
i?e  5  ral  National  Mortgage  Association  reduced 
the  discount  on  its  commitments  to  buy  mortgages 
from  8  percent  to  6  percent,  and  FNMA  cut  from  2 
percent  to  1  percent  the  amount  of  its  common 
stock  a  lender  must  buy  when  he  sells  the  Agency  a 
mortgage.  In  December,  the  interest  rate  on  FHA- 
insured  home  mortgages  was  raised  from  43k  percent 
to  5  percent. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Housing  Admin- 
istrator with  the  support  of  the  President  designated 
1956  as  Home  Improvement  Year,  with  a  goal  of 
repairing  and  modernizing  nearly  half  the  homes  in 
the  United  States,  at  an  outlay  of  some  $15,000  mil- 
lion. The  declaration  was  issued  in  launching  an 
industry-citizen  campaign  to  improve  the  living 
standards  of  20  million  American  families  in  ^mid- 
dle-aged" housing.  Congress  followed  by  liberaliz- 
ing the  scope  of  loans  insured  by  FHA  to  finance 
home  improvements,  and  increasing  maximum 
terms  from  3  to  5  years  and  maximum  loan  amounts 
from  $2,500  to  $3,500. 

Federal  aids,  under  the  new  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, are  now  directly  related  to  private  and  local 
responsibility  for  a  comprehensive  approach  to  ur- 
ban needs.  To  become  eligible  for  certain  Federal 
aids  for  urban  renewal,  localities  were  required  to 
obtain  approval  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  of  local  workable  programs  for  the 
prevention  and  elimination  of  slums  and  blight  The 
workable  program  is  a  blueprint  for  local  action, 
developed  by  the  local  community.  It  consists  of  the 
measures  a  locality  is  taking  and  intends  to  take  to 
combat  slums  and  blight  The  communities  which 
had  programs  either  in  work  or  completed  in  1956 
ranged  from  small  towns  to  large  metropolitan 
centers. 

As  of  Dec.  1,  1956,  a  total  of  258  communities 
had  initiated  drafting  of  workable  programs,  of 
which  141  had  been  completed  and  approved  for 
Federal  assistance  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administrator.  As  of  the  end  of  November, 
427  slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal  projects  were 
in  progress  in  262  localities.  About  $805,000,000  in 
Federal  capital  grant  funds  for  urban  renewal  pur- 
poses were  either  under  contract  or  reservation  for 
these  projects.  Loans  approved  for  98  of  the  projects 
amounted  to  approximately  $235,500,000. 

Additional  Urban  Renewal  Aids.  In  addition  to  loans 
and  grants,  the  urban  renewal  program  authorized 
by  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  created  several  major 
new  aids  to  help  localities  attack  their  problem  of 
slums  and  blight  from  several  directions  along  a 
broad  front.  To  encourage  construction  and  reha- 
bilitation of  homes  in  urban  renewal  project  areas, 
Section  220  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, provides  for  FHA  mortgage  insurance  on  a  lib- 
eral basis  not  available  under  other  FHA  programs. 
Up  to  November  1956,  some  43  projects  had  been 
certified  for  this  type  of  assistance. 

As  an  aid  to  rehousing  of  families  displaced  as  a 
result  of  governmental  action,  Section  221  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  also  amended,  authorizes  the 
FHA  to  insure  on  liberal  terms  loans  for  new  re- 
habilitated low-cost  private  housing  anywhere  in 
the  locality  for  such  families.  As  of  November,  34 
localities  had  been  certified  by  the  HHFA  Admin- 
istrator as  being  eligible  for  Section  221  aid. 

Under  its  Urban  Planning  Assistance  Grants  Pro- 
gram, the  Urban  Renewal  Administration  had  made 
available  a  total  of  $1,609,574  in  planning  grants. 
A  total  of  27  grants  were  made  to  15  State  planning 
agencies,  to  aid  in  providing  assistance  to  237  lo- 
calities with  populations  of  less  than  25,000;  22 
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grants  were  made  to  official  State,  metropolitan,  or 
regional  planning  agencies  for  urban  planning  in  21 
regional  or  metropolitan  areas  in  10  States.  The 
Urban  Renewal  Administration  also  approved 
grants  for  19  demonstration  projects  in  14  cities. 

Low-Rent  Public  Housing.  As  of  December  1956, 
there  were  423,000  family  accommodations  under 
management  in  the  low-rent  program;  17,000  more 
were  under  construction,  and  95,000  were  in  various 
preconstruction  stages.  The  Housing  Act  of  1956 
authorized  PHA  to  enter  into  new  loan  and  annual 
contributions  contracts  after  July  31,  1956,  for  not 
more  than  35,000  additional  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing units  each  year  for  the  next  two  fiscal  years. 
Each  35,000  unit  increment  will  be  available  for 
contracting  for  two  years  after  it  first  becomes 
operative. 

Before  a  new  contract  for  any  of  the  additional 
70,000  units  can  be  entered  into,  the  locality  must 
have  approved  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  a  workable  program  for 
the  prevention  and  elimination  of  slums.  New  pro- 
visions added  to  the  basic  housing  law  now  au- 
thorize PHA  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  new  or 
the  remodeling  of  existing  low-rent  public  housing 
to  provide  suitable  accommodations  for  elderly 
families  and  single  persons,  65  years  of  age  or  over. 
PHA's  original  inventory  of  emergency  defense 
housing  totaled  more  than  987,000  units,  but  by 
November  1956,  the  agency  had  left  for  disposition 
about  30,000  units,  or  3  percent  of  the  original  total. 

Community  Development.  The  unprecedented  ex- 
pansion of  homebuilding  during  the  past  10  years 
has  been  paralleled  by  comparable  booming  needs 
for  community  facilities— water  and  sewerage  works, 
public  buildings,  and  so  on.  Congress,  in  the  Hous- 
ing Amendments  of  1955,  authorized  a  permanent 
$48-million  revolving  fund  for  planning  advances, 
which  the  HHFA  through  its  Community  Facilities 
Administration  makes  available  in  interest-free  ad- 
vances to  local  public  bodies  for  planning  commu- 
nity facilities. 

By  the  end  of  November  1956,  174  project  ad- 
vances, involving  planning  costs  of  over  $4  million, 
had  been  made;  final  construction  cost  for  these 
projects  is  estimated  at  more  than  $290  million.  A 
revolving  fund  was  also  established  for  the  Public 
Facility  Loan  Program  and  22  Public  Facility  Loans 
amounting  to  $2,062,000  had  been  approved  by  the 
end  of  November  1956.  Through  November  1956, 
the  CFA  had  also  made  388  college  loans,  amount- 
ing to  $340,342,000.  The  Housing  Act  of  1956  in- 
creased the  total  authorization  for  such  loans  to 
$750  million. 

Housing  Amendments  of  1956.  A  few  significant 
changes  are  contained  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1956: 
the  provision  of  Federal  assistance  for  the  elderly 
both  through  the  FHA  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
grams and  the  low-rent  public  housing  program;  the 
liberalization  of  the  FHA  rental  housing  program; 
die  secondary  market  operations  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  are  broadened;  and  an 
additional  70,000  units  of  low-rent  public  housing 
are  authorized  for  communities  which  develop  and 
adopt  a  "workable  program"  for  the  prevention  and 
elimination  of  slums  and  blight. 

Changes  are  made  in  the  urban  renewal  program 
to  make  it  more  workable  and  new  assistance  is 
provided  to  this  program  through  the  liberalization 
of  FHA  home  repair  and  improvement  programs 
and  the  FHA  section  221  program  for  the  provision 
of  low-cost  housing  for  displaced  families.  In  addi- 
tion, new  assistance  is  provided  in  the  form  of  relo- 
cation payments  to  those  displaced  from  urban  re- 
newal areas.  —JACK  H.  BRYAN 


HUNGARY.  A  People's  Republic  in  the  mid-Danube 
plain  in  Europe.  Hungary's  35,911  square  miles  of 
land  were  inhabited  in  1955  by  9,808,000  people, 
of  whom  93  percent  were  Magyars,  5.1  percent  Ger- 
mans, 0.8  percent  Slovaks,  0.2  percent  Croats,  and 
0.2  percent  Gypsies.  Chief  cities:  Budapest,  2  mil- 
lion; Szeged,  150,000;  Debrecen,  140,000;  Mikolc, 
115,000. 

Religion  and  Education.  Over  two-thirds  of  Hun- 
gary's people  are  Roman  Catholic;  one-fifth  are 
Calvinist;  and  the  rest  Lutheran,  Greek  Orthodox, 
and  Jewish.  Education  is  compulsory  for  children 
from  the  ages  of  six  to  fourteen.  In  1952  there  were 
6,166  elementary  schools  with  38,100  teachers  and 
1,213,000  pupils;  405  secondary  schools  with  107,- 
900  pupils;  and  66  higher  institutions  with  over 
50,000  students,  including  28  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, of  which  the  largest  were  Budapest,  Pecs, 
Szeged,  and  Debrecen. 

Production.  For  the  latest  available  production 
figures  see  THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK, 
EVENTS  OF  1955,  page  219.  In  1955-56  no  official 
figures  were  released,  nor  were  any  reliable  unoffi- 
cial statistics  available,  on  Hungarian  output  or  in- 
dices of  economic  activity.  The  chaos  of  revolution, 
repression,  and  economic  paralysis  which  engulfed 
the  nation  in  the  autumn  of  1956  made  meaningless 
all  estimates  of  agricultural  or  industrial  produc- 
tivity and  all  targets  of  the  "Five-Year  Plans."  What 
may  be  affirmed  with  certainty  is  this:  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution  of  1956,  like  many  others,  was 
less  attributable  to  a  progressive  impoverishment  of 
the  country  than  to  a  gradual  improvement  of  eco- 
nomic circumstances  leading  many  Magyars  to 
strike  out  boldly  for  a  reform  or  reversal  of  political 
conditions  widely  deemed  intolerable.  Brutal  Rus- 
sian suppression,  coupled  with  continued  passive 
resistance,  threatened  penury  for  all  in  1957. 

Transport  and  Communication.  In  1955  Hungary  had 
11,425  km  of  railways  and  25,712  km  of  roads.  Mo- 
tor vehicles  ( 1949 )  numbered  8,941  passenger  cars, 
2,047  taxis,  9,340  trucks,  633  busses  and  26,239 
motorcycles.  Telephones  (1948)  numbered  106,768 
and  radio  licenses  525,000. 

Finance.  The  forint  was  officially  valued  at  11.6 
to  the  dollar.  The  projected  state  budget  for  1956, 
announced  on  February  19,  contemplated  revenue 
of  43,332  million  forints  and  expenditure  of  42,147 
million  forints,  with  the  armed  forces  to  be  reduced 
by  20,000  (ultimately  35,000)  men. 

Government.  President  Istvan  Dobi  remained  titu- 
lar Chief  of  State,  with  the  Cabinet  nominally  re- 
sponsible to  a  Parliament  of  298  deputies  unani- 
mously elected  on  May  17,  1953.  The  Cabinet  was 
ostensibly  a  "coalition"  and  actually  a  monopoly 
of  the  Hungarian  Workers*  (Communist)  Party, 
whose  leadership  fluctuated  with  changes  in  the 
Moscow  "line"  and  finally  proved  itself  incapable 
of  commanding  public  support.  Premier  Imre  Nagy, 
apostle  of  a  new  course  soon  denounced  by  Stalinist 
Party  boss  Matyas  Rakosi  as  "Titoism"  and  "Right 
Deviationism,"  was  replaced  by  Andras  Hegedus  on 
Apr.  18,  1955. 

Events,  1956.  The  year  opened  with  signs  and 
portents  of  things  to  come.  The  revolt  of  intellectu- 
als against  Communist  regimentation,  initiated  in 
1955,  appeared  for  the  moment  to  be  ended  with 
reluctant  acquiescence  in  Rakosi's  dictates.  On  Jan. 
14,  1956,  Radio  Budapest  announced  that  Associ- 
ated Press  correspondent  Endre  Marton  and  his 
wife  Ilona,  a  United  Press  correspondent,  had  been 
imprisoned  as  "spies"  for  the  U.S.  intelligence  ser- 
vice. On  January  29  it  became  known  that  Imre 
Nagy  had  been  expelled  from  the  Hungarian 
Workers*  Party. 
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On  February  3  Washington  again  banned  travel 
to  Hungary  by  Americans  in  protest  against  the  ar- 
rest o£  the  Martons  and  of  Hungarian  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Legation  "falsely  accused  of  subver- 
sion .  .  .".  The  U.S.  stated:  "Now  as  in  the  past, 
the  Hungarian  Government  continues  unabated  its 
systematic  suppression  of  human  rights  and  liberties 
in  violation  of  its  specific  treaty  obligations."  Cyrus 
L.  Sulzberger  of  The  New  York  Times  interviewed 
Rakosi  in  mid-March  and  judged  him  to  be  still  an 
addict  of  "Stalinism,"  despite  his  adaptability. 

The  Thaw.  On  March  29  Rakosi,  yielding  to  the 
Khrushchev-Bulganin  dispensation,  declared  that 
Lazlo  Rajk,  Andras  Szalai,  Tibor  Szoenyi,  and 
Gyorgy  Palfry  (all  hanged  for  "treason"  and  "Tito- 
ism"  on  Oct.  15, 1949,  on  Rakosf  s  orders )  had  been 
wrongly  condemned  and  must  be  "rehabilitated," 
as  had  already  been  done  in  February  with  Bela 
Kun  who,  in  Russian  exile,  had  been  a  victim  of  the 
Great  Purge  of  the  1930's.  Sundry  political  prison- 
ers were  amnestied.  Drastic  reductions  were  or- 
dered in  the  goals  of  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan 
(1956-60),  including  the  program  for  further  col- 
lectivization of  agriculture.  Overtures  to  Belgrade 
sought  to  heal  the  breach  of  1948  with  Tito. 

By  mid-year  the  Martons  were  free,  along  with 
other  victims  of  previous  "Stalinist"  purges,  while 
Hungary's  Red  rulers  sought  a  rapprochement  with 
Washington  and  tried  to  appease  consumers  by  re- 
ducing prices  and  raisins  wages.  Budapest's  famous 
gathering-places  of  the  literati,  the  cafes  Delvarosi 
and  Hungaria,  were  reopened  in  the  spring.  Rakosi 
conceded  past  injustices.  Many  jailed  Socialists  were 
released.  Archbishop  Josef  Groesz,  serving  a  15-year 
sentence  for  "espionage,"  was  pardoned  and  freed 
on  May  11.  Like  Stephan  Cardinal  Wyszynski  of 
Poland,  Groesz  urged  moderation  upon  his  parish- 
ioners. 

By  late  spring  Hungary's  intellectuals  were  in  a 
new  ferment  of  opposition  to  the  regime,  with  some 
openly^  assailing  Rakosi  as  a  "Judas"  and  a  "mur- 
derer/* Allegations  by  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  other 
Western  critics,  and  a  few  Hungarians-in-exile  that 
the  Voice  of  America  and  Radio  Free  Europe  ( sup- 
ported by  the  unofficial  Crusade  for  Freedom) 
were  misleading  Magyars  into  expecting  American 
aid  in  case  of  revolt  were  met  with  elaborate  de- 
nials by  those  responsible  for  the  Western  propa- 
ganda of  'liberation"  via  broadcasts,  balloons,  and 
other  media. 

On  June  27  in  the  Caf<§  Delvarosi  a  stormy  gath- 
ering of  the  Petofi  Youth  Club  applauded  speeches 
graising  Imre  Nagy  and  demanding  an  end  of  a 
"regime  of  gendarmes  and  bureaucrats."  Rakosi  and 
his  colleagues  responded  with  a  combination  of 
concessions  and  repressions,  both  to  prove  futile. 
Many  minor  incidents  (including  the  defection  by 
passengers  on  a  Magyar  plane,  who,  at  gunpoint, 
forced  the  crew  to  fly  to  Germany  on  July  13 )  fore- 
shadowed the  shape  of  the  future. 

Desperation.  On  July  18  Rakosi  announced  his 
resignation  as  First  Secretary  of  the  Hungarian 
Workers*  Party,  allegedly  on  grounds  of  age  (65), 
ill-health,  and  "past  mistakes,"  in  favor  of  Erno 
Gero,  who  bespoke  reconciliation  with  Tito  and 
"no  Poznans  here."  The  Party  Central  Committee 
named  to  its  Politburo  Karolyi  Kiss  and  three  for- 
mer comrades  previously  jailed  by  Rakosi:  Jozsef 
Revai,  Gyorgy  Marosan,  and  Janos  Kadar.  On  July 
22  the  Central  Committee  expelled  Gen.  Mihaly 
Farkas  from  the  Party  for  "breaches  of  Socialist  le- 
gality." Ex-President  Arpad  Szakasits,  among 
others,  was  exonerated  of  "Titoist"  heresy.  These 
decisions  were  not  unrelated  to  Mikoyan's  visit  to 
Budapest  on  his  way  to  Yugoslavia. 


While  the  World  Council  of  Churches  held  in 
Hungary  its  first  meeting  behind  the  "Iron.  Cur- 
tain, Premier  Hegedus  acknowledged  errors  and 
announced  revisions  of  the  Second  Five- Year  Plan 
with  a  view  toward  reducing  military  costs  and  in- 
vestment in  heavy  industry  in  favor  of  better  living 
standards, 

A  ministerial  reshuffle  of  July  30  made  Istvan 
Hidas  First  Deputy  Premier;  Gyorgy  Marosan,  Dep- 
uty Premier;  and  Imre  Horvath,  Foreign  Minister. 
By  early  August  the  Cabinet  was  submitting  to  in- 
terpellations in  Parliament,  a  practice  hitherto  un- 
known in  Communist-ruled  states.  On  August  13 
Kadar  affirmed  the  unity  of  the  leadership  in  the 
face  of  criticism  by  "imperialist  agitators  and  even 
honest  men  who  were  poor  Marxist  thinkers.^  Gero 
on  the  next  day  espoused  "better  relations'"  with 
Imre  Nagy  and  with  the  United  States.  A  deceptive 
political  calm  settled  over  the  country  during  Sep- 
tember, with  Gero  joining  Bulganin,  Khrushchev, 
and  Tito  at  their  Yalta  Conference  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

With  the  wisdom  of  hindsight,  it  is  clear  that 
Muscovite  efforts  to  evolve  a  viable  new  pattern  of 
relations  with  other  Communist-ruled  states,  in  the 
face  of  nationalist  resistance  to  alien  domination, 
were  successful,  at  least  temporarily,  in  dealing  with 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  and  calamitous  in  dealing 
with  Hungary.  For  lack  of  space  and  reliable  data 
the  anatomy  of  disaster  cannot  here  be  fully  ana- 
lyzed. A  chronology  of  major  events  will  suggest 
the  pattern  of  catastrophe. 

Revolution.  The  fateful  month  of  October  began 
with  200,000  people  marching  by  the  coffins,  at  the 
Kossuth  Mausoleum  in  Budapest's  central  cemetery, 
of  "rehabilitated"  Rajk,  Szoeny,  Szalai,  and  Pallfy. 
A  week  later  five  "innocently  convicted  and  exe- 
cuted generals"  of  the  Rakosi  era  were  reburied 
with  full  military  honors.  Such  macabre  concessions 
to  "justice"  discredited  rather  than  strengthened 
the  regime.  Szabad  Nep,  journal  of  the  Party,  hinted 
that  Imre  Nagy  had  been  readmitted  to  member- 
ship. The  "thaw"  continued,  on  the  Polish  model, 
but  proved  to  be  too  little  and  too  late, 

On  October  19  several  thousand  students  walked 
out  of  a  meeting  of  a  Communist  youth  organiza- 
tion in  Budapest  and  demanded  freedom  of  the 
press,  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  wage  in- 
creases, and  dismissal  from  office  of  "those  respon- 
sible for  violations  of  law."  Two  days  later  students 
from  the  universities  of  Budapest,  Szeged,  and  Pecs 
issued  an  "ultimatum"  threatening  street  demon- 
strations to  enforce  their  demands,  including  aca- 
demic autonomy,  better  living  standards,  and  abo- 
lition of  required  courses  in  Marxism-Leninism. 
Gero,  Hegedus,  Kadar,  and  Istvan  Kovacs  were  in 
Belgrade  between  October  15  and  23,  where  they 
agreed  with  Yugoslav  leaders  on  "cooperation"  and 
"friendly  relations." 

Public  meetings  throughout  the  country,  spon- 
sored by  youdiful  rebels  who  possibly  misconstrued 
the  import  of  their  acts  or  misinterpreted  what  they 
regarded  as  American  "promises"  of  aid  in  'libera- 
tion," called  for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops, 
the  freeing  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  the  punish- 
ment of  Rakosi,  and  the  restoration  of  Imre  Nagy  to 
the  premiership.  At  the  end  of  a  day  of  mass  dem- 
onstrations in  Budapest  (October  23),  marked  by 
the  demolition  of  Stalin's  huge  statue  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  red  star  atop  the  Parliament  building, 
rioters  sought  to  storm  a  radio  station  from  which 
Gero  had  just  spoken.  First  blood  was  shed  when 
they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Security  Police  ( AVO ) . 

What  followed  was  a  popular  uprising  against 
foreign  rule  and  against  a  despised  puppet  regime. 
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The  rebellion  had  no  centralized  leadership  and  was 
clearly  not  organized  from  abroad,  even  if  extremists 
looked  in  vain  for  foreign  aid  and  indulged  in  the 
burning  of  books,  the  murder  of  the  hated  jSecuritjr 
Policemen,  and  sundry  anti-Semitic  and  "Fascist 
outrages.  The  frightened  power-holders  in  Buda- 
pest, who  suddenly  found  themselves  powerless, 
hurriedly  named  Imre  Nagy  as  Premier  in  the  early 
morning  hours  of  October  24.  He  and  Gero  sum- 
moned Soviet  forces  to  crush  the  rebels  and  prom- 
ised concessions  to  popular  demands. 

Russian  troops,  a  few  of  whom  remained  passive 
or  defected  but  most  of  whom  obeyed  orders, 
mowed  down  demonstrators  in  Parliament  Square 
and  in  other  cities  in  the  conviction  that  they  were 
fighting  "Fascists."  On  October  25,  while  Mikoyan 
and  Suslov  arrived  from  Moscow  amid  open  war- 
fare, Gero  was  replaced  as  First  Secretary  of  toe 
Party  by  Janos  Kadar,  who  promised  to  negotiate 
for  the  removal  of  Soviet  forces  as  soon  as  order 
could  be  restored.  Gero  was  later  reported  to  have 
been  killed  by  rebels  as  he  sought  to  flee.  Frenzied 
appeals  and  counter-appeals  were  without  effect 
amid  general  anarchy  as  students  and  workers, 
joined  by  a  large  part  of  the  Hungarian  Army, 
sought  to  overthrow  the  Red  regime  by  violence. 
But  the  arms  at  their  disposal  were  no  match  for 
Soviet  tanks  and  artillery. 

Interlude.  On  October  27  Kadar  called  on  Bela 
Kovacs  and  Zolton  Tildy,  leaders  of  the  outlawed 
Smallholders*  Party,  to  join  a  new  government. 
While  fighting  continued,  Szabad  Nep  (October 
29)  reproved  Pravda  for  its  article  entitled  "Anti- 
Popular  Adventure  in  Hungary  Fails/*  "What  has 
been  going  on  in  Budapest  was  no  adventure  and  it 
did  not  fail.  .  ,  .  The  revolutionary  people  want 
freedom.  .  .  .  What  has  failed  is  the  rule  of  the 
Rakosi-Gero  clique.  .  .  .  Pravdas  allegation  that 
the  insurrection  is  the  'underground  work  of  the 
Anglo-American  imperialists*  is  an  insult  to  the 
people.  Hungary  wants  freedom  and  independence." 

On  October  29-30  Moscow  announced  willing- 
ness to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Hungary  and  other 
Warsaw  Pact  nations.  Kadar,  Tildy,  and  Ferenc 
Erdei  (for  the  National  Peasant  Party)  pledged  free 
elections,  Hungary's  neutralization,  and  the  imme- 
diate departure  of  the  Soviet  soldiery.  Archbishop 
Groesz  appealed  for  peace.  Cardinal  Mindszenty, 
freed  by  insurgents  on  October  31,  praised  the 
rebels,  appealed  for  Western  help,  and  left  open 
the  question  of  whether  he  might  participate  in,  or 
head,  a  new  anti-Communist  regime. 

On  November  1  Premier  Imre  Nagy,  in  the  hope 
of  causing  the  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms,  told 
Soviet  Ambassador  Yuri  V.  Andropov  that  the  new 
Hungary  was  denouncing  the  Warsaw  Pact,  declar- 
ing its  neutrality,  demanding  immediate  with- 
drawal of  aU  Soviet  troops,  asking  the  help  of  the 
Western  Powers,  and  appealing  to  the  UN  for  aid. 
This  decision,  coupled  with  new  Soviet  fears 
aroused  by  the  simultaneous  Israeli-Anglo-French 
attack  upon  Egypt,  apparently  led  the  policymakers 
in  Moscow,  who  were  prepared  to  tolerate  a  "Tito- 
ist/'  but  not  an  anti-Communist,  regime  on  their 
frontiers,  to  reach  a  hard  and  cruel  conclusion.  In 
the  service  of  Russian  national  interests,  they  sacri- 
ficed all  the  hard-won  goodwill  of  the  Free  World 
and  plunged  Communists  everywhere  into  confu- 
sion. 

Repression.  Before  dawn  on  Sunday  morning, 
November  4,  thousands  of  Soviet  tanks  moved  into 
Budapest  and  other  cities.  Such  resistance  as  was 
encountered  was  crushed  with  overwhelming  force. 
Pathetic  rebel  appeals  for  Western  help  evolced  no 
response  save  sympathy.  The  Nagy  Cabinet  was 


suppressed.  Radio  Moscow  broadcast  an  "appeal  of 
the  Hungarian  Revolutionary  Workers*  and  Peas- 
ants* Government,"  announcing  a  new  Ministry: 
Janos  Kadar,  Premier;  Ferenc  Muennich,  Deputy 
Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
Public  Security;  Gyoerg  Marosan,  Minister  of  State; 
Imre  Horvath,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Istvan 
Kossa,  Minister  of  Finance;  Antal  Apro,  Minister  of 
Heavy  Industry;  Imre  Degoe,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture; and  Sandor  Ronai,  Minister  of  Trade. 

The  new  regime  promised  posts  to  other  parties 
and  sought  to  appease  the  rebels.  Some  continued 
to  resist  and  died  at  their  posts.  Others  fled.  By  mid- 
November  "peace"  was  restored,  with  all  attempts 
by  the  U.S.  and  the  UN  to  induce  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
withdraw  its  troops  or  to  admit  UN  "observers" 
rebuffed  by  Budapest  and  Moscow. 

Aftermath.  The  human  and  material  costs  of  the 
abortive  insurrection  admitted  of  no  exact  calcula- 
tion at  the  close  of  1956.  Estimates  of  casualties 
varied  widely,  ranging  from  figures  in  the  hundreds 
to  Nehru's  conclusion,  based  on  reports  by  Ambas- 
sador K.  P.  S.  Menon  who  had  shuttled  between 
Moscow  and  Budapest  during  the  rebellion,  that 
25,000  Hungarians  and  7,000  Russians  had  been 
slain. 

The  Kadar  Cabinet  faced  repeated  strikes  by  the 
Hungarian  workers  in  their  efforts  to  undo  what 
Russian  arms  had  done  and  to  maintain  the  "Work- 
ers* Councils"  (or  anti-Communist  Soviets)  which 
had  emerged  during  the  Revolution.  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  took  refuge  in  the  U.S.  Legation  and 
Lure  Nagy  in  the  Yugoslav  Embassy.  Extensive 
deportations  to  the  U.S.S.R.  were  alleged  and  de- 
nied. On  November  22  Budapest  promised  Belgrade 
that  Nagy  and  his  aides  would  be  free  to  return  to 
their  homes.  When  they  left  the  Embassy,  they  were 
seized  by  Russian  agents  and  sent  to  Rumania  amid 
indignant  Yugoslav  protests.  This  new  rift  in  Hun- 
garian-Yugoslav-Soviet relations  was  unresolved  at 
year's  end. 

The  Kadar  regime  sought  in  December  to  re- 
store normalcy  by  a  combination  of  threats  and  in- 
centives. When  the  arrest  of  Sandor  Racz  and  Andor 
Barf,  chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  the  outlawed 
"Central  Workers'  Council,**  provoked  new  strikes 
and  slowdowns,  the  Cabinet  released  Bari  and 
strove  to  establish  a  coalition  Ministry.  Results  were 
unpredictable  at  the  dawn  of  1957.  Meanwhile, 
175,000  Hungarians  fled  to  Austria  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  free  life  in  new  lands.  The  conscience- 
stricken  statesmen  of  the  West  were  as  effusive  in 
their  indignation  at  Russia's  crimes  and  as  charitable 
in  their  aid  to  escapees  as  they  had  been  helpless  to 
give  aid  to  the  Revolution. 

At  the  turn  of  the  year,  it  appeared  probable 
that:  (1)  aU  Hungarians  would  experience  bitter 
poverty,  despite  relief  supplies  from  abroad,  be- 
cause of  the  paralysis  of  the  economy;  (2)  all  West- 
ern efforts  to  'liberate'*  Hungary  through  propa- 
ganda and  subversion  would  continue  to  prove  fu- 
tile; (3)  Soviet  attempts  to  maintain  Muscovite 
power  in  the  satellites  by  force  would  entail  costs 
and  embarrassments  disproportionate  to  any  gains 
to  be  had  thereby,  since,  as  Napoleon  once  ob- 
served, "one  can  do  anything  with  bayonets  except 
sit  on  them";  and  (4)  the  disengagement  of  the 
Marxists  of  Muscovy  from  Central  and  Eastern. 
Europe  and  the  restoration  of  self-government  to 
the  subject  peoples  could  be  achieved  on  tolerable 
terms  only  through  a  negotiated  East- West  accord 
to  neutralize  the  entire  area.  If  the  Hungarian 
tragedy  were  to  eventuate  in  any  such  settlement, 
the  Magyar  martyrs  of  1956  would  not  have  died  in 
vain.  See  AUSTRIA,  COMMUNISM,  CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
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POLAND,  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIAUST  REPOTIJCS, 
UNITED  NATIONS,  and  UNTIED  STATES. 

— FREDERICK  L.  SCHUMAN 

HUSSEIN  L  King  of  Jordan,  born  Amman,  Jordan, 
Nov.  11,  1935.  He  succeeded  his  father,  King  Talal, 
on  Aug.  11,  1952,  when  Talal  was  deposed  by  the 
Jordanian  government.  Hussein  assumed  full  con- 
stitutional power  on  May  2,  1953,  when  he  came 
of  age.  ( See  JOBDAN.  ) 

HYDERABAD.  A  former  Indian  state  which,  as  such, 
ceased  to  exist  on  Nov.  1, 1956.  The  lands  contained 
within  its  boundaries  were  allocated  among  the 
states  of  Bombay,  Mysore,  and  Andhra  and  will 
form  new  states.  The  former  ruler  retired  from 
public  life. 

ICELAND.  An  island  republic  in  the  North  Atlantic 
situated  200  miles  east  of  Greenland  and  about  540 
miles  northwest  of  Scotland.  Area,  39,709  square 
miles,  only  one  fourth  of  which  is  habitable.  The 
population,  on  Jan.  1,  1956,  was  estimated  at  159,- 
300.  Populations  of  the  chief  towns:  Reykjavik 
(capital),  63,666  in  1955;  Akureyri,  7,518;  Haf- 
nafjodur,  5,712. 

Production.  Fishing  is  the  chief  industry;  it  directly 
supports  nearly  30  percent  of  the  population;  it  ac- 
counted for  93  percent  of  the  country's  exports  in 
1955.  The  total  fish  catch,  in  1955,  amounted  to 
408,952  tons.  About  36  percent  of  the  inhabitants 
h've  by  agriculture,  sheep  raising  (there  were  544,- 
400  sheep  in  1954),  and  dairy  farming  (cattle  num- 
bered 45,400  in  1954).  Potatoes,  turnips,  and  hay 
are  lie  chief  crops. 

Foreign  Trade.  Iceland  has  a  chronically  passive 
trade  balance,  which  is  the  principal  source  of  its 
economic  ills.  Imports,  in  1955,  were  valued  at 
1,264.3  million  kronur,  and  exports  at  847.9  million 
kronur,  as  compared  with  1,130.4  and  845.9  million 
kr6nur,  respectively,  in  1954. 

Finance.  The  1955  budget  estimated  revenue  at 
513.8  million  kr6nur;  expenditure,  at  455.7  million 
kr6nur.  The  kr6na  debt  on  Dec.  31, 1954,  amounted 
to  258.7  million  kr6nur,  and  the  foreign  currency 
debt  (on  the  same  date)  to  214.3  million  kr6nur. 
Since  Mar.  20,  1950,  the  value  of  the  krona  (offi- 
cial) has  been  U.S.$0.0614. 

Government.  Iceland  has  been  an  independent  re- 
public since  June  17,  1944,  when  the  union  with 
Denmark  was  dissolved.  Legislative  power  is  exer- 
cised by  the  Althing,  the  oldest  parliament  in  the 
world,  established  930  A.D.  The  Althing  consists  of 
52  elected  members,  one  third  of  whom  are  elected 
to  the  upper  chamber  by  the  whole  Althing;  the 
other  two  thirds  form  the  lower  chamber.  President: 
Asgeir  Asgeirsson  (reelected  Aug.  1,  1956).  Pre- 
mier: Hermann  Jonasson  (assumed  office  July  21, 
1956). 

Events,  1956.  It  was  an  exceptionally  eventful  yeal 
for  the  little  country.  At  its  last  session  of  the  Par- 
liamentary period,  the  Althing,  on  March  29,  passed 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  forces  from  the  island. 
The  resolution  stated  that  "in  view  of  the  altered 
situation  since  the  defense  pact  was  signed  in  1951, 
and  owing  to  the  declaration  that  foreign  forces 
should  not  be  stationed  in  Iceland  in  peacetime," 
the  pact,  under  which  some  4,000  American  troops 
were  stationed  in  Iceland,  should  be  revised  imme- 
diately. The  vote  was  31  to  18,  all  parties  except  the 
Conservatives,  or  Independence  Party,  favoring  the 
resolution. 

Behind  the  surprise  move,  which  caused  con- 
sternation in  NATO  circles,  observers  discerned  the 
long-range  effect  of  a  gradual  but  steady  spreading 
of  Soviet  influence  in  the  country.  This  was  largely 
due  to  the  Soviet  Union's  ever  growing  share  in  Ice- 


land's foreign  trade.  What  with  the  long-drawn-out 
fisheries  dispute  with  Britain  and  declining  exports 
to  the  United  States,  the  Icelanders,  since  1951, 
had  been  forced  to  ship  an  ever  increasing  amount 
of  their  staple  products  eastward.  From  7^  percent 
in  1952,  tie  Soviet  bloc's  share  in  Iceland's  export 
trade  rose  to  28  percent  in  1955.  On  the  import 
side,  Iceland  was  getting  most  of  her  petroleum  re- 
quirements, as  weB.  as  iron,  steel,  timber,  etc.,  from 
the  East  , 

Inevitably,  this  realignment  of  Iceland  s  foreign 
trade  led  to  a  progressive  strengthening  of  Soviet 
influence  on  the  political  and  cultural  life  of  the 
country.  Emissaries  from  East  European  countries 
multiplied  their  visits;  publications  friendly  to  the 
Soviets  mushroomed  and  were  eagerly  read  by  one 
of  the  most  literate  populations  in  the  world.  As 
Soviet  sympathies  grew,  so  did  the  clamor  for  with- 
drawal of  the  American  forces  stationed  on  the 
island  under  the  NATO  alliance. 

Elections  and  a  New  Cabinet.  After  the  resolution  of 
March  29  had  been  passed,  the  Althing  was  dis- 
solved and  elections  were  set  for  June  24,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution.  The  Government  of 
Piemier  Olafur  Thors  handed  its  resignation  to 
President  Asgeirsson,  but  remained  in  office  in  a 
caretaker  capacity  until  after  the  poll. 

The  outcome  of  the  balloting  was  paradoxical. 
Although  the  Conservative  Party-the  only  one  not 
committed  to  the  ouster  of  the  American  forces— 
substantially  increased  its  popular  vote  ( from  37.1 
to  42.4  percent),  its  representation  in  Parliament 
dropped  from  21  seats  to  19.  The  Progressive  Party, 
which  had  entered  an  electoral  alliance  with  the 
Social-Democrats,  gained  one  seat,  for  a  total  of  17, 
despite  a  drop  from  21.9  percent  of  the  votes  cast 
to  15.6  percent.  The  Social-Democrats  added  both 
to  their  popular  vote  (18.2  percent  against  15.6 
percent  before)  and  to  their  representation  in  the 
House  (8  seats  instead  of  6).  The  Communists, 
rising  from  16.1  to  19.2  percent  of  the  popular  vote, 
acquired  one  more  seat,  for  a  total  of  8.  A  right- 
wing  splinter  party  lost  the  two  seats  it  had  previ- 
ously held. 

On  the  strength  of  these  returns,  which  were 
generally  interpreted  as  a  victory  for  the  anti- 
American  forces,  the  leader  of  the  Progressive 
Party,  Hermann  Jonasson,  on  July  21,  became  Pre- 
mier, heading  a  coalition  government  with  the  So- 
cial-Democrats and  Communists  as  partners,  each 
group  taking  two  posts  in  the  6-man  Cabinet.  On 
August  1,  President  Asgeirsson  was  reelected  to  a 
second  four-year  term  without  opposition. 

Although  the  Government  of  Premier  Jonasson 
had  taken  office  on  the  premise  that  it  would  seek 
an  early  withdrawal  of  the  American  forces  from 
Keflavik  air  base,  it  failed  to  carry  out  this  pledge 
after  all.  In  the  course  of  lengthy  negotiations  with 
the  United  States,  which  were  initiated  in  Wash- 
ington on  October  1  and  were  continued  in 
Reykjavik:  in  November,  a  compromise  formula  was 
worked  out.  On  December  6  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment formally  announced  that  Iceland  had  with- 
drawn her  request  for  the  United  States  forces  to 
leave  the  country.  — JOACHIM  JOESTEN 

IDAHO.  A  mountain  State.  Area:  83,888  square 
miles.  Population  (July  1, 1956  est.) :  625,000,  com- 
pared with  the  1950  census  figure  of  588,637.  Chief 
cities  (1950  census):  Boise  (capital),  34,393;  Po- 
catello,  26,131;  Idaho  Falls,  19,218;  Twin  Falls, 
17,600;  Lewiston,  12,985;  Coeur  d'Alene,  12,198. 

Nickname,  The  Gem  State.  Motto,  Esto  Perpetua 
(Mayest  Thou  Endure  Forever!).  Flower,  Syringa. 
Bird,  Mountain  Bluebird.  Song,  Here  We  Have 
Idaho.  Entered  the  Union,  July  3,  1890.  See  EDU- 


ILLINOIS 

CATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL 
STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $69,- 
878,000;  general  expenditure,  $76,744,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $2,349,000. 

Elections.  In  the  November  elections,  Idaho's  four 
electoral  votes  went  to  Eisenhower.  Frank  Church 
( D )  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Republicans 
and  Democrats  each  won  one  seat  in  the  House. 
There  were  no  State-wide  elections  for  major  State 
offices. 

Legislation.  The  Idaho  legislature  did  not  convene 
in  1956.  The  Idaho  voters  adopted  a  constitutional 
amendment  permitting  a  governor  to  succeed  him- 
self in  office.  Heretofore,  the  governor  could  not 
seek  reelection  for  a  second  consecutive  term. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Robert  E.  Smylie;  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  J.  Berkeley  Larsen;  Secretary  of 
State,  Ira  Masters;  Attorney  General,  Graydon 
Smith;  State  Treasurer,  Ruth  Moon;  State  Auditor, 
N.  P.  Nielson. 

ILLINOIS.  An  east  north  central  State.  Area:  56,400 
square  miles.  Population  (July  1, 1956  est. ) :  9,432,- 
000,  compared  with  the  1950  census  figure  of  8,- 
712,176.  Chief  cities  ( 1950  census  unless  otherwise 
indicated):  Springfield  (capital),  81,628;  Chicago, 
3,620,962;  Peoria,  111,856;  Rockford,  92,927;  East 
St.  Louis,  82,295;  Evanston,  74,959  (Apr.  21,  1955 
census);  Cicero,  67,989  (Nov.  30,  1954);  Decatur, 
66,269;  Oak  Park,  63,259;  Aurora,  56,766  (July  11, 
1956);  Joliet,  51,601;  Berwyn,  51,280. 

Nickname,  The  Prairie  State.  Motto,  State  Sov- 
ereignty—National Union.  Flower,  Native  Violet. 
Bird,  Cardinal.  Song,  Illinois.  Entered  the  Union, 
Dec.  3, 1818.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  MET- 
ALS, SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $703,- 
102,000;  general  expenditure,  $698,055,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $305,726,000. 

Elections.  Illinois'  27  electoral  votes  went  to  Eisen- 
hower in  the  November  election.  Everett  Dirksen 
(R)  was  reelected  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Republi- 
cans won  14  seats  in  the  House  while  the  Demo- 
crats captured  11.  In  the  race  for  State  offices,  the 
Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Attorney  General  were  reelected.  Elmer  J.  Hoff- 
man (R)  was  elected  Treasurer,  and  Elbert  S. 
Smith  (R)  was  elected  Auditor. 

LegfsJation.  The  Illinois  legislature  did  not  convene 
in  1956. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  William  G.  Stratton; 
Lieut.  Governor,  John  William  Chapman;  Secretary 
of  State,  Charles  F.  Carpentier;  Attorney  General, 
Latham  Castle;  State  Treasurer,  Warren  Wright; 
State  Auditor,  Orville  E.  Hodge. 
ILLUMINATION.  There  is  an  ever-increasing  use  of 
mercury-vapor  lamps  for  street  lighting  in  the 
United  States;  it  is  estimated  that  4  percent  of  the 
streets  are  illuminated  by  lamps  of  this  type.  Sev- 
eral improvements  have  been  made  in  color- 
corrected  mercury  lamps  to  light  schools  and  air- 
ports. A  1,000-watt  semireflector  mercury  lamp 
provides  color  improvement  and  adds  up  to  15 
percent  more  light  than  conventional  lamps. 

The  familiar  incandescent  lamp  has  become 
smaller  as  coiled-coil  filaments  are  used  in  more 
lamps.  The  3-light  lamps  are  the  latest  to  be  de- 
signed for  use  in  smaller  envelopes.  New  medium 
base  100/200/300~watt  lamps  and  30/200/230- 
watt  high-low  lamps  are  in  production. 

Additional  warm  and  cool  tints  of  colored  lights 
have  been  added  to  the  pink  lamp  of  a  year  ago, 
With  which  various  atmospheres  and  moods  in 
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homes,  restaurants,  and  similar  places  are  created. 
Flashing  of  Christmas  tree  bulbs  operating  at  6.3 
volts  is  accomplished  with  a  bimetal  flasher. 

The  efficiency  of  high-wattage  lamps  has  been  in- 
creased through  the  use  of  double  coiled  filaments 
and  a  new  axial  position  of  the  filament. 

Two  new  sealed-beam  headlights  ^were  designed 
for  use  in  the  automotive  industry's  new  4-lamp 
headlighting  system.  Each  pair  consists  of  one  lamp 
which  produces  only  an  upper  beam,  and  one  with 
both  upper-  and  lower-beam  filaments. 

The  results  of  constant  changes  and  improve- 
ments in  electric  discharge  lamps  are  longer  life 
and  higher  efficiency.  With  respect  to  fluorescent 
lamps,  2  new  8-ft,  200-watt,  very  high  output, 
rapid-start  lamps  were  announced.  One  of  these 
uses  a  grooved  23a-m.  diameter  bulb,  the  other  a 
1.5-in.  diameter  bulb,  the  latter  using  neon  as  a 
filling  gas  instead  of  argon. 

A  deep  blue  fluorescent  lamp  was  put  on  the  mar- 
ket for  use  in  signs.  A  new  fluorescent  floodlight 
provides  for  better  and  more  economical  illumina- 
tion of  poster  panel  advertising.  Two  extruded 
aluminum  reflectors,  each  using  an  8-ft.  fluorescent 
lamp,  provide  a  16-ft.  long  light  source  that  can  be 
aimed,  eliminating  hot  spots  and  shadowed  areas  on 
advertisements. 

A  new  1,500-watt  incandescent  floodlight  with 
external  wiring  and  a  faceted  rear  reflector,  and 
with  lower  operating  temperatures,  provides  both  a 
10  percent  increase  in  efficiency  and  20  percent 
higher  average  maximum-beam  candle-power  and 
optimum  iiniform  beam  candlepower  distribution. 

A  new  way  of  oxygen  filling  makes  a  tiny  flash- 
bulb 66  percent  more  efficient  than  its  predecessor. 
Rated  7,000  lumen-seconds,  the  bulb  stretches  pho- 
tographing distance  by  30  percent.  The  increased 
light  output  of  these  bulbs  made  possible  the  intro- 
duction of  blue  flashbulbs  in  this  size  by  photog- 
raphers who  use  daylight  color  film. 

An  adjustable  dimmer  allows  the  varying  of  a 
new  night  light  to  the  desired  amount  of  illumina- 
tion for  nurseries,  sick  rooms,  and  other  similar 
adjustments.  A  3-way  drum-type  lamp  switch  now 
eliminates  moving  the  switch  of  a  floor  or  table 
lamp  through  all  positions  to  reach  the  "High." 
Mounted  at  any  convenient  place  in  the  body  of  a 
lamp,  the  drum  revolves  360  degrees  in  either  direc- 
tion. From  the  off  position,  the  lamp  can  be  switched 
into  "Low"  by  turning  the  drum  one  way,  or  into 
"High"  by  turning  it  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Introduced  in  1956,  the  first  weatherproof  ballast 
for  fluorescent  lights  can  be  mounted  while  fully 
exposed  to  the  weather,  eliminating  the  need  for 
special  enclosures  on  billboards. 

— G.  C.  BAXTER  ROWE 

IMMIGRATION,  EMIGRATION,  AND  NATURALIZATION. 
The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and  related 
laws.  The  functions  of  the  Service  fall  into  three 
general  categories:  inspection  and  admission  of 
aliens  who  qualify  for  admission;  enforcement  of 
the  immigration  and  nationality  laws  as  they  affect: 
aliens  in  the  United  States  either  legally  or  illegally;; 
and  the  naturalization  of  those  aliens  who  seek  to> 
become  United  States  citizens. 

Arrivals.  Total  arrivals  by  land,  sea,  and  air  into 
the  United  States  reached  an  all-time  high  of  63,- 
024,943  citizens  and  71.115,577  aliens  during  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1956.  As  in  past  years,  97  per- 
cent of  all  entries  were  alien  and  citizen  border- 
crossings  over  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders:. 

Immigrants.  Immigrants  are  aliens  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence.  During  the* 
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year  ended  June  30,  1956,  there  were  admitted  to 
the  United  States  321,625  immigrants.  This  figure 
represents  the  highest  number  admitted  since  1927, 
and  is  an  increase  of  35  percent  over  the  237,790 
who  were  admitted  during  the  preceding  year.  Fac- 
tors that  in  part  account  tor  the  rise  in  immigration 
include  the  refugees  admitted  under  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  of  1953  and  a  32  percent  increase  in  the 
admissions  of  natives  of  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries. 

Table  1  shows  the  general  trend  in  immigration 
and  the  principal  classes  of  immigrants  admitted 
during  the  past  3  years  ended  June  30, 1954  to  1956. 

TABLE  1— IMMIGRANT  ALIENS  ADMITTED 

TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  CLASSES 

UNDER  THE  IMMIGRATION  LAWS 

(Years  ended  June  SO,  1954  to  1956) 

1956         1955         1864 

Total  immigrants 321,625    237,790     208,177 

Quota  immigrants 89,310      82,232       94,098 

Nonquota  immigrants 232,315     155,558     114,070 

Of  these: 

Natives  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere   countries,    their 

spouses  and  children. . .  .    124,032      94,274      80,526 
Spouses   and    children    of 

U.S.  citizens 31,742       30,882       30,689 

Other  nonquota  immigrants     76,541       30,402        2,864 

Quota  Immigrants.  A  total  of  89,310  quota  immi- 
grants, chiefly  from  Europe,  were  admitted  and 
charged  to  the  established  quota  of  154,657.  While 
quota  immigration  was  9  percent  higher  than  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year,  it  was  still  only  58  percent 
of  authorized  quotas. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  low  quota  immigration 
was  the  fact  that  only  28,930  quota  immigrants  ad- 
mitted in  fiscal  year  1956  were  charged  to  the 
quotas  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  which 
have  a  combined  quota  of  83,117.  Thus,  83  percent 
of  the  unused  quotas  for  fiscal  1956  were  those 
available  to  these  two  countries.  Unused  quotas  for 
all  other  countries  totaled  11,160. 

Quota  immigration  continued  to  be  low  from 
countries  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  such  as 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  which  had  mortgaged 
their  quotas  heavily  under  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

Of  the  89,310  quota  immigrants  admitted  during 
1956,  15,296,  or  17  percent,  were  admitted  under 
preference  as  established  under  the  Immigration 


and  Nationality  Act.  During  the  year,  3,366  selected 
immigrants  of  special  skill  or  ability  were  admitted 
as  first  preference  quota.  Eighty-two  percent  of  the 
quota  immigration  was  nonpreference  quota.  The 
remainder  were  aliens  who  had  adjusted  their  status 
to  that  of  immigrants  under  the  provisions  of  section 
4  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

Nonquota  Immigrants.  Nonquota  immigration  in 
1956  (232,315)  was  the  highest  since  the  passage 
of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924.  The  largest  class 
of  nonquota  immigrants  were  natives  of  Western 
Hemisphere  countries,  their  spouses  and  children 
(124,032).  For  the  third  consecutive  year  Mexico 
was  the  chief  source  of  immigration,  with.  65,047 
immigrants  admitted  from  that  country  during 
1956. 

The  second  largest  class  of  nonquota  immigrants 
admitted  were  the  75,473  refugees  admitted  under 
the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953.  Since  passage  of 
the  Act  and  through  June  30,  1956,  a  total  of  104,- 
803  refugees  were  admitted.  Table  2  shows  the 

TABLE  2— MAXIMUM  VISAS  AUTHORIZED  AND 
IMMIGRANT  ALIENS  ADMITTED  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  UNDER  THE  REFUGEE 

RELIEF  ACT  OF  1953 
(Years  ended  June  SO,  19S4  to  195$) 


Total  number 

Maximum  visas 
authorized 
209  000 

Number 
admitted 
104  803 

German  expelees    .... 

55000 

16758 

Escapees      

45,000 

14013 

Italian  refugees  and  relatives  
Greek  refugees  and  relatives  
Dutch  refugees  and  relatives  
Orphans  

60,000 
17,000 
17,000 
4,000 

50,118 
13,853 
2,358 
2,290 

Others.  ...            ... 

11  000 

5413 

maximum  visas  authorized  and  the  number  of  ad- 
missions of  each  major  class  of  refugees.  In  addition 
to  those  shown  in  the  table,  493  persons  in  the 
United  States  adjusted  their  status  to  that  of  immi- 
grant under  section  6  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act 

Table  III  shows  the  principal  countries  or  regions 
of  birth  for  the  major  classes  of  immigrants  ad- 
mitted during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1956. 

Nonimmigrants.  Nonimmigrants  are  aliens  who 
enter  the  United  States  for  temporary  periods  or 
resident  aliens  returning  from  temporary  visits 
abroad.  The  figures  in  Table  4  do  not  include  such 
groups  as  agricultural  laborers,  border  crossers,  or 
crewmen. 


TABLE  3— IMMIGRANT  ALIENS  ADMITTED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  CLASSES 

AND  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  BIRTH 

( Year  ended  June  SO,  1966) 


Country  or  region  of  birth 
All  countries    

Total 
admitted 
321  625 

Quota 
immigrants 
89  310 

Spouses,     T 
children 
of  U.S. 
citizens 
31  742 

Natives  of 
Vest,  Hemispher 
countries, 
their  spouses 
and  children 
124  032 

e 

Refugees 
75473 

Other 
nonquota 
immigrant* 
1  068 

Europe  ......    

175,555 

83,555 

20,281 

1,489 

69797 

433 

France  

4  308 

2  663 

1  296 

29 

312 

8 

Germany  

38,390 

24,873 

7,460 

76 

5,931 

50 

Ireland           .    .    .    .       

6  483 

6418 

30 

16 

10 

9 

Italy  

39,789 

5,769 

4,484 

359 

29,108 

69 

5,134 

3,136 

342 

29 

1,606 

21 

United  Kingdom  

21,582 

20,521 

254 

364 

396 

47 

Other  Europe  

59,869 

20,175 

6,415 

616 

32,434 

229 

North  America  

119,417 

1,149 

1,709 

115,835 

219 

505 

Canada  .       

29,533 

2 

111 

29,113 

4 

303 

65,047 

1 

47 

64,906 

2 

91 

West  Indies 

19,022 

902 

1,442 

16,592 

17 

69 

4,981 

90 

60 

4,824 

7 

Other  North  America 

834 

154 

49 

400 

196 

35 

South  America.  . 

6,846 

159 

114 

6,562 

5 

6 

Asia  .    .     *                    . 

17,538 

3,111 

9,044 

84 

51,94 

105 

1,441 

835 

340 

27 

234 

5 

Australia  and'  New  Zealand          .... 

602 

357 

197 

33 

6 

9 

Other  countries  

226 

144 

57 

2 

18 

5 
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TABLE     4— NONIMMIGRANT     ALIENS 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(Fears  ended  June  SO,  1955  and  1956} 
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ADMITTED 


Class  195$ 

Total  nonimmigrants  admitted 686,259 

Foreign  government  officials 27,109 

.Representatives   to   international   organi- 
zations,   5?190 

Temporary  visitors  for  business 72,265 

Temporary  visitors  for  pleasure 399,704 

Transit  aliens 65,214 

Treaty  traders  and  investors ] . . .  1*619 

Students 28,013 

Temporary  workers  and  industrial  trainees-  17,077 
Representatives    of    foreign    information 

media* 597 

Exchange  aliens* 17,204 

Returning  resident  aliens 52, 136 

Other  nonimmigrants 31 


1955 

620,946 

26,288 

6,003 

68,696 

332,394 

71,301 

1,203 
27,192 

9,750 

575 

16,077 

61,442 

25 


*  New  classes  under  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

An  all-time  high  of  686,259  nonimmigrants  were 
admitted  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1956,  an  increase  of  11  percent  over  the 
preceding  year.  Most  of  this  increase  is  attributable 
to  the  rise  in  admissions  of  visitors  for  pleasure, 
who  numbered  399,704  during  1956.  Another  class 
of  nonimmigrants  was  that  of  temporary  workers 
and  industrial  trainees,  of  whom  17,077  were  ad- 
mitted, 75  percent  more  than  during  the  preceding 
year. 

The  principal  countries  or  regions  of  birth  of  the 
nonimmigrants  admitted  during  1956  were  the  "West 
Indies  (108,419),  Mexico  (96,866),  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales  (69,205),  South  America  (50,- 
502),  Germany  (45,307),  Asia  (44,111),  and  Italy 
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Crewmen.  During  fiscal  year  1956  a  total  of  2,453,- 
337  crewmen,  of  whom  1,533,249  were  aliens,  were 
admitted  to  the  United  States.  Over  19,600  alien 
crewmen  were  held  on  board  the  carriers  on  which 
they  arrived. 

Deserting  alien  crewmen  numbered  2,968  during 
the  year.  Desertions  were  25  percent  more  frequent 
than  in  fiscal  year  1955.  The  principal  nationalities 
of  those  deserting  after  being  granted  shore  leave 
were  Greek  (837),  Italian  (448),  British  (313), 
Spanish  (247),  Norwegian  (162),  and  Chinese 
(130).  A  fourth  of  all  deserting  crewmen  arrived 
on  carriers  of  the  Liberian  flag. 

Emigrants  and  Nonemigrants.  Emigrants  are,  by 
definition,  aliens  who  depart  from  the  United  States 
after  a  residence  of  a  year  or  more  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  abroad.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ended  June  30,  1956,  a  total  of  22,824 
emigrants  departed.  The  principal  areas  of  fu- 
ture residence  of  those  departing  were  Asia 
(2,995),  England  (2,784),  Canada  (2,599),  South 
America  (1,930),  Germany  (1,639),  and  the  West 
Indies  (1,231). 

Nonemigrants  are  either  resident  aliens  who  de- 
part for  temporary  visits  abroad,  or  temporary  visi- 
tors in  the  United  States  who  return  home  after  a 
stay  here  of  less  than  one  year.  Of  the  692,376  non- 
emigrants  who  departed  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1956,  69,189  were  resident  aliens  leaving 
for  temporary  visits  abroad,  and  623,187  were 
aliens  who  entered  as  tourists,  students,  transit 
aliens,  foreign  government  officials,  and  others  who 
had  been  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  one  year. 

Apprehensions  and  Expulsions  of  Aliens.  The  decade 
in  which  Mexicans,  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  il- 
legally entered  the  United  States  across  the  Mexican 
border  was  brought  to  an  end  in  1954  with  a  con- 
centrated drive  to  apprehend  and  expel  Mexicans 
illegally  in  the  United  States.  Control  of  the  south- 
ern border  has  been  maintained  since  that  time,  and 
is  a  major  factor  in  the  relatively  low  number  of 


apprehensions  and  expulsions  during  1956.  The 
number  of  apprehensions  dropped  from  over  a  mil- 
lion  in  1954  to  90,122  in  fiscal  year  1956. 

Deportations  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1956,  numbered  7,297,  less  than  half  of  the  15,028 
deportations  in  the  preceding  year.  Included  in  the 
1956  figures  were  16  aliens  deported  on  subversive 
grounds,  818  deported  on  criminal,  immoral,  or  nar- 
cotic charges,  and  6,463  others.  In  addition,  80,891 
aliens,  principally  Mexican  illegal  entrants,  were 
granted  voluntary  departure. 

TABLE  5— ALIENS  DEPORTED  FROM  THE 
UNITED  STATES  BY  CAUSE 
(Years  ended  June  SO,  1954-1956} 


Cause 

19S8 

1955 

1964 

All  causes  

7,297 

15,028 

26,951 

Subversive  or  anarchistic  

16 

47 

61 

Criminals  

628 

666 

783 

Immoral  classes  

103 

162 

239 

Violators  of  narcotic  laws  

87 

96 

105 

Mental  or  physical  defectives  

80 

69 

43 

Previously  excluded  or  deported  .... 

316 

366 

336 

Remained  longer  than  authorized.  .  . 

133 

225 

401 

Entered  without  proper  documents.  . 
Failed  to  maintain  status  

1,102 
462 

1,964 
346 

5,344 
644 

Failed  to  comply  with  conditions  of 

status  

674 

895 

1,491 

Entered  without  inspection  or  by  false 

statements  
Likely  to  become  public  charges  
Miscellaneous  

3,545 

48 
103 

10,061 
37 
94 

17,337 
31 
136 

Aliens  in  the  United  States.  Section  265  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  requires  that  in  Jan- 
uary of  each  year  all  aliens  must  notify  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  of  their  current 
addresses. 

A  total  of  2,622,462  aliens  reported  their  ad- 
dresses in  January  of  1956  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  This  was  a  gain  of  over  100,000  over  the  pre- 
ceding five  years,  and  was  the  result  of  better  pub- 
licity and  high  immigration. 

Tnere  were  some  interesting  contrasts  with  re- 
ports of  1954.  For  example,  337,730  nationals  of 
Mexico  reported  in  1954,  424,325  in  1956.  In  1954, 
489,937  Canadians  and  British  reported,  in  1956 
the  figure  was  505,729.  On  the  other  hand,  only 
187,888  nationals  of  Poland  reported  in  1956.  In 
1954  the  figure  was  231,890.  Similarly,  there  were 
76,089  nationals  of  U.S.SJR.  who  reported  in  1956. 
In  1954  there  were  116,960.  The  rapid  naturaliza- 
tion of  displaced  persons  and  low  immigration  from 
these  countries  since  account  for  much  of  tins  re- 
duction. 

Naturalization.  The  number  of  persons  naturalized 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1955,  was  unusu- 
ally high,  due  to  special  drives  to  reduce  arrearages 
in  applications  and  to  expedite  naturalizations.  In 
1956  naturalizations  dropped  to  a  more  normal  fig- 
ure of  145,885,  which  is  24  percent  higher  than  the 
figure  for  1954. 

Eighty  percent  (117,161)  of  the  naturalizations 
in  1956  were  under  the  general  provisions  of  the 
naturalization  laws,  7,204  were  military  naturaliza- 
tions, 18,224  were  spouses  of  United  States  citizens, 
and  3,296  were  naturalized  under  other  special  pro- 
visions. 

Table  6  indicates  the  principal  nationalities  of 
persons  naturalized  during  the  past  five  years  1952 
to  1956. 

Included  in  the  military  naturalizations  were 
6,554  persons  naturalized  under  Public  Law  86, 
which  provided  for  the  naturalization  of  persons 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
between  June  24,  1950,  and  July  2,  1955.  This  Act 
expired  on  Dec.  31,  1955.  While  the  Act  was  in 
effect  a  total  of  30,552  persons  were  aaturalized 
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under  its  provisions,  including  7,756  who  received 
their  United  States  citizenship  in  proceedings  con- 
ducted overseas  by  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  representatives. 

TABLE  6— PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF 

FORMER  ALLEGIANCE  OF  PERSONS 

NATURALIZED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Years  ended  June  SO,  195%  to  1966} 


INDIA 


Cowdry* 
All    countries 
British  

1966 
145,885 
13600 

1955 
209,526 
22974 

1954 
117,831 
16  565 

1958 
91,075 
13215 

W5t 
88,655 
14  993 

Canadian  ...... 

11  539 

18  151 

13  062 

10073 

10  004 

16230 

17  842 

11  679 

12923 

13  538 

Italian  

9,549 

16,128 

10,926 

9,675 

9,720 

Polish  

17,256 

27,777 

8,542 

6  912 

5  858 

4231 

7  593 

6  750 

674 

40 

Irish  
U.S.S.R  

4,832 
7,771 

9,116 
8,627 

5,324 
3,832 

2,817 
2,644 

2,180 
2,851 

Mexican  

6  958 

10,166 

3  710 

2,713 

2496 

Other  

53,919 

71,152 

37,441 

29,429 

26,975 

*  Country  of  former  allegiance. 

Dining  1956,  798  persons  who  had  lost  their 
United  States  citizenship  reacquired  citizenship  "by 
repatriation.  The  majority  were  native-born  women 
who  lost  citizenship  through  marriage  to  aliens.  In 
addition,  20,264  certificates  of  citizenship  were 
granted  to  persons  who  derived  citizenship,  usually 
through  the  naturalization  of  their  parents.  Certifi- 
cates of  citizenship  were  also  issued  to  7,748  per- 
sons who  were  horn  abroad  to  United  States  citizen 
parents  and  thereby  acquired  citizenship  at  birth. 

Petitions  of  naturalization  were  denied  in  3,935 
cases  during  the  year.  The  chief  grounds  were,  as 
in  the  past,  withdrawal  of  the  petition  by  the  peti- 
tioner and  lack  of  prosecution. 

The  citizenship  of  288  persons  was  revoked  dur- 
ing 1956.  In  276  cases  the  persons  became  residents 
of  foreign  states  within  five  years  after  naturaliza- 
tion. Three,  however,  were  revoked  because  of 
fraudulent  concealment  of  subversive  membership, 
and  one  because  of  refusal  to  testify  before  a  Con- 
gressional Committee  concerning  subversive  ac- 
tivities. 

A  total  of  4,987  persons  lost  citizenship  through 
expatriation. 

New  Legislation.  During  the  fiscal  year  1956,  six 
bills  affecting  laws  administered  by  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  were  enacted  into  law. 

Public  Law  149,  approved  July  12,  1955,  extends 
for  two  years  or  until  June  30,  1957,  the  authority 
for  enlistment  of  aliens  in  the  Regular  Army  author- 
ized by  the  Act  of  June  30,  1950,  as  amended  by 
Title  II  of  the  Act  of  June  19,  1951,  and  section 
402(e)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Public  Law  165,  the  "Atomic  Weapons  Rewards 
Act  of  1955,"  approved  July  15,  1955,  authorizes 
awards  to  persons  furnishing  original  information  to 
the  United  States  concerning  atomic  weapons  and 
nuclear  material  which  has  been  introduced,  manu- 
factured, or  acquired  in  the  United  States  contrary 
to  law.  Section  4  of  the  Act  provides  that  if  sucn 
information  leading  to  an  award  is  furnished  by  an 
alien,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney  General, 
and  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  acting 
jointly,  may  determine  that  the  entry  of  such  alien 
into  the  United  States  is  in  the  public  interest  and, 
in  that  event,  such  alien  and  the  members  of  his  im- 
mediate family  may  receive  immigrant  visas  and  be 
admitted  for  permanent  residence,  notwithstanding 
the  requirements  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act 

Public  law  319,  approved  Aug.  9,  1955,  amends 
Title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
The  new  statute  extends  for  three  and  a  half  years, 
or  until  June  30,  1959,  the  authority  for  the  re- 
cruitment and  importation  of  Mexican  agricultural 
laborers. 


Public  law  430,  approved  Mar.  16,  1956,  grants 
the  benefits  of  section  301  (a)  (7)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  certain  chilclren  of 
United  States  citizens.  It  extends  the  provisions  of 
that  section  to  all  cases  involving  children  born  to 
one  alien  parent  and  to  one  parent  who  is  a  citizen 
of  this  country  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  after  Dec.  31,  1946,  and  before 
Dec.  24,  1952,  if  the  child  was  born  outside  of  the 
United  States  and  its  outlying  possessions  after  Jan. 
12,  1941,  and  before  Dec.  24,  1952,  and  if  the 
child's  case  does  not  come  within  the  provisions 
of  section  201  (g)  or  (i)  of  the  Nationality  Act  of 
1940. 

Public  Law  528,  approved  May  18,  1956,  amends 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  better  facilities 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  customs  and  immigration 
laws,"  to  increase  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
expended.  The  law  amends  the  Act  of  June  26, 
1930,  as  amended,  by  increasing  the  limit  which 
may  be  expended  by  one  agency  for  one  project 
from  $15,000  to  $30,000,  and  increases  the  limit 
for  the  joint  use  of  the  Customs  and  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  from  $30,000  to  $60,000, 
for  one  project. 

Public  Law  555,  approved  June  4,  1956,  amends 
the  United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  It  requires  a 
person  who  is  admitted  to  the  United  States  as  an 
exchange  visitor  or  who  acquired  that  status  after 
admission,  to  return  to  a  cooperating  country  and  to 
reside  there  for  a  total  of  two  years  before  he  be- 
comes eligible  for  an  immigrant  visa  or  for  a  non- 
immigrant visa  under  section  101(a)(15)(H)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

-J.  M.  SWING 

INDIA,  Republic  of.  A  sovereign  independent  repub- 
lic associated  with  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations.  The  Indian  Union  includes  (as  from  Nov. 
1,  1956)  14  States  and  6  centrally  administered 
Territories.  Capital:  New  Delhi. 

Area  and  Population.  The  Indian  Union  includes 
1,269,640  square  miles,  the  greater  part  of  the  sub- 
continent of  India's  1,581,000  square  miles,  the  re- 
mainder of  which  was  assigned  to  Pakistan  in  1947. 
The  population  in  1955  (UN  est.)  was  382  million. 
About  80  percent  of  the  population  is  rural  and 
about  70  percent  agricultural.  Urban  dwellers  are 
largely  concentrated  in  the  chief  cities  ( 1951  cen- 
sus)  :  Bombay,  2,839,000  inhabitants;  Calcutta,  2,- 
549,000;  Madras,  1,416,000;  Delhi  (Old  and  New), 
1,191,000;  Hyderabad,  1,086,000  inhabitants;  and 
in  many  other  populous  centers. 

Hindi  displaced  English  as  the  official  language  in 
Uttar  Pradesh  in  1952.  In  1955  the  Ministry  of  Ed- 
ucation published  a  program  for  the  progressive 
replacement  of  English  by  Hindi  by  1970.  The  14 
regional  languages  recognized  include  Urdu,  Sans- 
krit, Kashmiri,  Tamil,  and  Bengali. 

Education  and  Religion.  The  Constitution  of  1950 
directed  that  efforts  should  be  made  within  10  years 
to  provide  free  compulsory  education  for  children 
up  to  14  years  of  age.  The  program  has  been  de- 
layed, partly  for  financial  reasons.  The  report  "Prog- 
ress of  Education  in  India,  1947-52  (Ministry  of 
Education,  1953)  gave  the  following  information 
on  public  education:  19  percent  of  the  population 
literate;  40  percent  of  children  6-11  years  of  age  in 
school;  10  percent  of  those  11-17  in  school;  total 
population  increasing  faster  than  literacy  rate.  The 
system  includes  primary  schools,  secondary  schools, 
diversified  vocational  schools,  arts  and  science  col- 
leges, and  32  universities  (1955). 

Classification  according  to  religious  communities 
(1951  census)  is  as  follows:  Hindus,  303,187,000; 
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Moslems,  35,400,000;  Cliristians,  8,158,000;  Sikhs, 
6,219,000;  Jains,  1,618,000.  Buddhists,  Zoroastrians, 
and  Jews  are  small  minorities. 

Production.  Agriculture  is  the  predominant  occu- 
pation, although  industry  is  encouraged  and  is 
growing  more  rapidly.  The  First  Five-Year  Plan  was 
put  in  operation  in  1951  and  the  Second  Five-Year 
Plan  was  published  in  May  1956.  In  the  5  years 
ending  in  1956  industrial  production  rose  25-30 
percent,  agricultural  output  20  percent,  and  national 
income  18  percent  In  the  first  half  of  1956  indus- 
trial production  averaged  136.8  (1951  as  100),  an 
increase  of  9.3  percent  over  ihe  corresponding 
period  of  1955.  Finished  steel  production  rose 
slightly.  In  sugar,  paper,  jute  manufactures,  and 
general  engineering,  the  targets  of  the  First  Five- 
Year  Plan  were  exceeded. 

Total  agricultural  production  in  1955-56  was 
about  the  same  as  in  1954-55.  Rice  output  rose  4 
percent  from  24.2  million  tons  in  1954-55.  Produc- 
tion of  raw  jute  increased  and  that  of  cotton  de- 
clined. Livestock  in  India  (livestock  census,  1951) : 
cattle,  155  million;  goats,  47  million;  buffaloes,  43 
million;  sheep,  39  million. 

Foreign  Trade.  Exports  during  1955-56  rose  by 
7.6  percent  to  6,422  million  rupees.  Imports  rose 
by  9.7  percent  to  7,477  million  rupees,  slightly  in- 
creasing the  adverse  balance  of  trade.  In  the  first 
9  months  of  1956  exports  were  4,390  million  rupees 
( $922  million ) ,  a  decrease  from  the  corresponding 
period  of  1955,  Imports  rose  to  5,940  million  rupees 
($1,251  million)  in  the  same  period  of  1956.  Chief 
exports:  tea  (356  million  Ib.  in  the  first  9  months 
of  1956),  cotton  manufactures,  and  jute  manufac- 
tures. Chief  imports:  oils,  machinery,  food  grains, 
and  raw  cotton.  The  United  Kingdom  is  India's 
chief  trading  partner,  taking  large  amounts  of  tea, 
cotton  yarns,  and  textiles,  and  sending  in  return 
machinery,  chemicals,  and  motor  vehicles. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1956-57  anticipated  a 
revenue  deficit  of  177  million  rupees.  Adding  pro- 
posed capital  outlay  and  related  requirements, 
needs  were  7,210  million  rupees;  receipts,  3,650 
million;  deficit,  3,560  million.  The  deficit  was  to  be 
financed  by  Treasury  bills.  The  supplementary 
budget  introduced  on  Nov.  30, 1956,  called  for  sev- 
eral tax  increases.  Dwindling  sterling  balances  and 
excess  money  in  the  hands  of  the  people  ( producing 
inflation)  were  given  as  reasons  for  new  taxes.  In 
the  period  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  (1951-56) 
India  received  in  foreign  aid  nearly  3,000  million 
rupees  ($630  million).  American  aid  authorized, 
including  the  wheat  loan  of  1951,  was  $500  million. 
The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment provided  $25  million;  Canada,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  sent  $100  million. 

Transportation.  India  had  about  34,000  miles  of 
railways,  almost  all  of  which  were  owned  by  the 
state.  About  135,000  metric  tons  of  freight  were 
carried  annually.  Civil  aviation  has  developed 
rapidly.  Two  state  corporations,  Air  India  Inter- 
national and  Indian  Airlines,  operate  the  services  of 
the  former  9  air  transport  companies.  India  Air 
operates  services  to  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  There 
are  about  100,000  miles  of  surfaced  roads. 

Government.  India  became  a  republic  on  Jan.  26, 
1950,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  passed  on 
Nov.  26,  1949,  and  in  effect  Jan.  26,  1950.  The 
Republic  of  India  remained  a  full  member  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  accepted  the  Sovereign 
as  "the  symbol  of  the  free  association  of  its  inde- 
pendent member  nations  and,  as  such,  as  head  of 
the  Commonwealth."  India  had  already  become 
independent  on  Aug.  15,  1947,  with  Dominion 
status. 


The  Constitution  of  1950  provided  for  two  houses 
of  Parliament,  which  first  met  on  May  13,  1952,  in 
their  new  form.  The  Council  of  States,  the  upper 
house,  is  composed  of  not  more  than  250  members 
chosen  by  the  State  legislatures.  One  third  of  its 
members  retire  every  second  year.  The  House  of 
the  People,  whose  normal  life  is  5  years,  has  not 
more  than  500  members  directly  elected  by  the 
people.  These  two  houses,  with  the  President  of 
the  Union  (who  is  chosen  by  an  electoral  college 
for  a  5-year  term)  make  up  the  Union  Parliament. 

The  number  of  States  was  reduced  in  1956  ( see 
Events  below)  to  14,  with  6  centrally  administered 
Territories.  Each  of  the  States  has  a  governor  and 
a  legislative  assembly,  and  most  of  the  States  have 
a  second  house,  the  legislative  council. 

The  Union  Prime  Minister  is  appointed  by  the 
President.  President:  Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad,  reelected 
May  6,  1952.  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Ex- 
ternal Affairs  and  Atomic  Energy:  Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 

Events,  1956.  The  reorganization  of  the  Indian 
States  in  accordance  with  the  States  Reorganization 
Act  and  the  Bihar  and  West  Bengal  (transfer  of 
Territories)  Act  was  achieved  on  November  1,  but 
only  after  extreme  difficulties  had  been  surmounted. 
The  States  Reorganization  Commission  had  re- 
ported in  October  1955,  recommending  16  States 
in  place  of  the  27  existing,  with  3  Territories.  A  year 
of  riots  and  bitterness  followed.  Bombay  objected 
to  revised  plans  for  its  status,  and  over  31,000 
persons  were  arrested  and  18,419  imprisoned  before 
November  1.  There  were  also  riots  in  Calcutta  and 
Orissa.  Eventually  Bombay  became  a  large  bilingual 
State.  The  old  princely  States  disappeared.  In  the 
end,  there  were  14  States  and  6  centrally  adminis- 
tered Territories,  with  most  people  in  a  given  State 
speaking  their  own  language. 

Second  Five-Year  Plan.  Difficulties  at  other  levels 
were  caused  by  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan,  1956- 
61.  In  the  643-page  volume  laid  before  Parliament 
on  May  15,  government  expenditure  of  $10,000 
million  and  private  expenditure  of  $5,000  million 
were  called  for.  The  government-owned  sector  of 
the  economy  would  be  expanded,  and  that  consid- 
erable sector  which  remained  in  private  hands 
would  have  increasing  government  control.  Agri- 
culture would  remain  under  the  control  of  the  pri- 
vate landowners. 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  (World  Bank)  was  the  project's  se- 
verest critic.  After  preliminary  investigation  and 
comment,  the  Bank's  President,  Eugene  R.  Black, 
informed  Finance  Minister  Krishnamachari  in  Oc- 
tober that  the  Bank  shared  its  investigating  mission's 
opinion  that  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  was  "too 
large  to  be  completed  in  5  years."  Mr.  Black's 
opinion  was  that  the  potentialities  of  private  enter- 
prise were  underestimated.  Breaking  transportation 
bottlenecks  was  a  problem  of  top  priority  for  the 
Bank  in  considering  loans  for  India. 

Minister  of  Finance  Krishnamachari  replied  that 
"the  short  experience  we  have  had  with  state  en- 
terprises leads  us  to  believe  that  they  can  often  be 
more  efficient  than  private  units."  He  did  not  fear 
deficit  financing,  and  suggested  that  the  Bank  de- 
cide what  it  could  and  would  do  for  the  immediate 
import  needs  of  Indian  railways,  leaving  long-term 
policy  for  later  determination.  In  December  the 
Bank  was  considering  small  loans  for  industry,  rail- 
ways, and  power. 

Domestic  Issues.  Freedom  of  the  press  was  a  re- 
vived issue.  In  April  the  Press  (Objectionable 
Matter)  Act  was  allowed  to  lapse,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  no  longer  able  to  prosecute  newspapers 
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and  confiscate  presses  and  publications  when  It 
considered  published  matter  objectionable.  In  Sep- 
tember Prime  Minister  Nehru,  aware  of  Hindu- 
Moslem  and  other  fighting  in  India,  proposed  new 
curbs.  In  December  the  upper  house  passed  a  bill 
designed  to  "maintain  standards  of  journalistic 
ethics." 

In  September  a  score  of  Indians  were  killed  in 
riots  over  an  American  book,  Living  Biographies  of 
Religious  Leaders,  published  in  1942.  A  newspaper 
in  Uttar  Pradesh  charged  the  book  blasphemed  the 
Prophet  Mohammed.  Moslem-Hindu  riots  followed. 
University  and  hospital  riots  occurred  in  1956.  Job- 
lessness among  secondary  school  and  university 
students  remained  a  serious  problem. 

Relations  With  the  West.  Relations  between  India 
and  Atlantic  nations  were  strained  in  November 
and  early  December  because  of  Prime  Minister 
Nehru's  criticism  of  the  British-French  invasion  of 
the  Suez  area  as  "naked  aggression"  while  remain- 
ing silent  on  Russian  suppression  of  Hungarian 
patriots. 

Mr.  Nehru  did  in  fact  criticize  Soviet  action  in 
Hungary  in  the  Indian  Parliament  on  November 
20,  reportedly  on  the  advice  of  Indian  leaders.  On 
December  7,  speaking  in  the  upper  house,  he  an- 
swered the  arguments  that  the  Commonwealth 
link  should  now  be  severed  by  saying  that  it  was 
absurd  to  think  that  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
could  be  brought  to  adopt  identical  policies.  Nehru's 
visit  to  President  Eisenhower  on  December  16,  post- 
poned from  July  7  because  of  the  President's  illness, 
was  an  attempt  on  both  sides  to  maintain  friendly 
relations. 

Relations  With  the  East.  Agreement  with  Pakistan 
over  Kashmir  was  impossible  to  attain.  Although 
India  agreed  in  1948  to  a  plebiscite  in  Kashmir, 
where  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  Moslem, 
this  was  never  permitted  by  Nehru  and  in  Novem- 
ber 1956  the  India-backed  Kashmir  Government 
made  the  State  a  part  of  India,  effective  Jan.  26, 
1957. 

Relations  with  Soviet  Russia  remained  cordial, 
at  least  until  the  obscure  period  of  the  revolts  in 
Hungary.  The  Soviet  government  was  building 
a  steel  plant  at  Bhilai  which  suffered  some  delays. 
In  November  the  Indian  Cabinet  accepted  a  Soviet 
loan  of  $126  million  for  the  purchase  of  heavy 
machinery  in  Russia. 

Communist  China's  Premier  Chou  En-lai  began 
a  tour  of  India  in  late  November.  Mr.  Chou's  ad- 
dresses, in  particular  that  to  the  Indian  Parliament 
on  November  29,  were  more  moderate  and  less  anti- 
Western  than  those  of  Russia's  Premier  Bulganin 
and  Communist  Chief  Khrushchev  the  year  before. 

— ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

INDIANA.  An  east  north  central  State.  Area:  36,555 
square  miles.  Population  (July  1,  1956  est.) :  4,413,- 
000,  compared  with  the  1950  census  figure  of  3,- 
934,224.  Chief  cities  ( 1950  census  unless  otherwise 
indicated):  Indianapolis  (capital),  427,173;  Gary, 
168,884  (Aug.  18,  1956  census);  Fort  Wayne,  133,- 
607;  Evansville,  128,636;  South  Bend,  115,911; 
Hammond,  87,594;  Terre  Haute,  64,214;  Muncie, 
58,479;  East  Chicago,  54,263. 

Nickname,  The  Hoosier  State.  Motto,  The  Cross- 
roads of  America.  Song,  On  the  Banks  of  the  Wa- 
bash  Far  Away.  Bird,  Cardinal.  Flower,  Zinnia. 
Entered  the  Union,  Dec.  11,  1816.  See  EDUCATION, 
MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATIS- 
TICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $350,- 
687,000;  general  expenditure,  $389,280,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $320,653,000. 


Election.  In  the  November  elections,  Indiana's  13 
electoral  votes  went  to  Eisenhower.  Homer  E.  Cape- 
hart  (R)  was  reelected  to  the  Senate.  The  Republi- 
cans won  9  seats  in  the  House,  while  the  Democrats 
won  2.  In  the  State  elections,  Harold  W.  Handley 
(R)  was  elected  Governor.  Other  successful  candi- 
dates were:  Lieutenant  Governor,  Crawford  F. 
Parker  (R);  Secretary  of  State,  Frank  A.  Lanning 
(R);  Attorney  General,  Edwin  K.  Steers  (R); 
Treasurer,  Adolph  Fossler  (R);  Auditor,  Roy  T. 
Combs  (R). 

Legislation.  The  Indiana  legislature  did  not  con- 
vene in  1956. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  George  N.  Craig;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Harold  W.  Handley;  Secretary  of  State, 
Crawford  F.  Parker;  Attorney  General,  Edwin  K. 
Steers;  State  Treasurer,  John  Peters;  State  Auditor, 
Curtis  E.  Rardin. 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  Bureau  of.  With  the  responsibility 
for  Indian  health  activities  transferred  to  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  the  fiscal  year  1956  placed  increasing  emphasis 
on  the  other  two  phases  of  the  program  originally 
announced  by  Commissioner  Emmons  in  December 
1953— education  and  economic  opportunity. 

The  most  striking  progress  achieved  in  the  educa- 
tional field  was  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  where 
enrolment  of  children  in  school  increased  nearly  7 
percent  over  the  preceding  year  and  reached  a  rec- 
ord level  of  25,287  students.  This  total  included  not 
only  children  enroled  in  schools  on  the  reservation, 
but  those  in  mission  schools,  public  schools  of  the 
peripheral  communities,  and  Federal  boarding 
schools  located  throughout  the  western  States. 

Another  significant  step  in  education  was  the 
initiation  of  a  "pilot"  program  of  adult  education  in 
five  tribal  areas.  Under  the  readjustment  or  "ter- 
mination" laws  enacted  in  1954,  members  of  tribes 
such  as  the  Menominee  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
Klamath  of  Oregon  were  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  adult  education  and  vocational  training  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  assumption  of  full  citizenship  re- 
sponsibilities which  would  come  with  the  ending  of 
Federal  trusteeship.  The  new  program,  however, 
went  beyond  this  and  affected  tribes  not  covered  by 
such  legislation.  Its  principal  purpose  was  to  pro- 
vide English  language  skills  for  Indians  who  en- 
joyed little  or  no  formal  schooling  in  their  youth. 
The  tribal  groups  involved  in  the  "pilot"  operation 
are  Seminole  of  Florida,  Papago  of  Arizona,  Rose- 
bud Sioux  of  South  Dakota,  Turtle  Mountain  Chip- 
pewa  of  North  Dakota,  and  Fort  Hall  of  Idaho. 

On  the  economic  side  the  progress  was  equally 
impressive.  Development  of  reservation  resources 
was  pressed  forward  through  continued  extension 
of  Indian  irrigation  projects,  further  expansion  of 
soil  and  moisture  conservation  work,  and  other  simi- 
lar activities.  Sales  of  Indian  timber  were  sharply 
increased  in  1955  and  yielded  about  a  third  more 
income  to  the  Indian  owners  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  Combined  Indian  income  from  oil,  gas  and 
other  minerals  reached  an  all-time  high  of  more  than 
$41  million. 

In  addition  to  this  heightened  activity  in  the  re- 
source field,  the  Bureau  took  steps  to  increase  op- 
portunities for  industrial  employment  of  Indians  in 
the  vicinity  of  reservations.  A  program  to  foster  and 
encourage  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  or 
processing  plants  in  these  areas  was  set  up  under  the 
direction  of  an  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner,  and 
numerous  contacts  were  made  with  industrial  firms 
throughout  the  country.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  plants  of  this  type  were  either  established  or 
definitely  in  process  at  Kingman,  Ariz.,  near  the 
Hualapai  Reservation;  at  Cherokee,  N.C.,  near  the 
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Cherokee  Reservation;  and  at  Gallup,  N.M 
the  Navajo  Reservation. 

Meanwhile  the  Bureau  continued  its  voluntary 
relocation  program  of  financial  help  and  community 
adjustment  service  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  seeking 
employment  opportunities  away  from  the  reserva- 
tions. The  number  of  individuals  receiving  such  as- 
sistance increased  to  5,316  as  compared  with  3,461 
the  preceding  year.  This  included  1,051  family 
groups,  732  unattached  men,  and  373  unattached 
women.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1956, 
funds  available  for  relocation  assistance  were  more 
than,  tripled  to  a  level  of  approximately  $3.5  million 
and  plans  were  made  for  a  substantial  expansion  in 
the  range  of  community  adjustment  services  and  in 
the  staff  both  on  reservations  and  in  city  offices. 

At  the  five  tribal  areas  covered  by  "termination" 
or  readjustment  laws  enacted  in  1954— Menominee 
of  Wisconsin,  Klamath  of  Oregon,  Uintah-Ouray  of 
Utah,  western  Oregon,  and  the  four  Paiute  bands 
of  Utah— steady  progress  was  made  throughout  the 
year  in  preparing  for  the  "termination  date"  when 
the  Indians  will  take  over  full  responsibility  for  then- 
own  property  without  further  Federal  trusteeship. 

In  the  case  of  the  western  Oregon  and  Paiute 
groups,  this  date  was  scheduled  for  the  late  sum- 
mer of  1956  and  preparations  were  well  advanced 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  At  Klamath  a  contract 
was  signed  for  a  complete  appraisal  of  the  tribal 
property  which  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  the 
spring  of  1957.  For  both  the  Klamath  and  Me- 
nominee the  termination  is  set  for  1958.  For  the 
"mixed  blood"  people  at  Uintah-Ouray  it  is  sched- 
uled for  1961.  Similar  readjustment  legislation 
affecting  three  tribal  groups  in  northeastern  Okla- 
homa—the  Peoria,  Wyandotte,  and  Ottawa— was  in- 
troduced in  the  second  session  of  the  84th  Congress, 
with  the  approval  of  the  tribes,  and  appeared  most 
likely  to  be  enacted  before  the  end  of  the  session. 

Social  and  Economic  Development.  Programing  on  a 
broad  scale  to  accelerate  the  carrying  out  of  Bureau 
objectives  was  initiated  on  April  12  in  a  memoran- 
dum to  area  directors  and  agency  superintendents 
entitled,  "Programing  for  Indian  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Improvement.  *  This  memorandum  stressed 
the  need  to  come  to  grips  with  the  basic  long-range 
problems  in  each  tribal  situation  which  presently 
impede  the  betterment  of  the  Indians*  economic 
status  and  living  standards,  hamper  the  provision  of 
full  educational  opportunities  for  their  children,  and 
obstruct  the  improvement  of  their  health  conditions. 
Another  objective  that  was  stressed  is  the  need  to 
reach  a  common  understanding  and  mutual  agree- 
ment with  Indian  people  upon  the  means  and  meth- 
ods for  their  achieving  the  self-reliance  necessary  to 
conduct  their  personal  affairs  with  the  same  degree 
of  independence  as  other  American  citizens. 

More  specifically,  in  cooperation  with  Indian 
people,  local  and  State  governmental  units,  the  Bu- 
reau is  seeking  (1)  to  make  a  careful  analysis  of 
reservation  populations,  their  probable  increase, 
their  needs,  and  their  potentialities;  (2)  to  inven- 
tory accurately  physical  resources  and  possibilities 
for  their  improvement  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  number  of  people  for  whom  these  resources 
can  provide  a  decent  living;  ( 3 )  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Public  Health  Service,  to  secure  adequate 
health  coverage  to  reduce  waste  of  human  resources; 
(4)  to  provide  through  local  and  State  educational 
systems,  as  well  as  directly  through  Bureau-oper- 
ated programs,  adequate  education  opportunities  in 
basic  and  vocational  fields  benefiting  beginners 
through  adults;  (5)  specific  training  and  guidance 
programs  to  develop  greater  self-reliance  and  to 
equip  Indians  to  adjust  to  a  competitive  economic 
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sources; (7)  to  develop  supplementary  sources  of 
income  through  establishment  of  payrolls  on  or 
near  reservations;  (8)  to  advise  Indians  of  the  eco- 
nomic opportunities  available  to  them  and  to  give 
adequate  assistance  within  the  limits  of  available 
appropriations  to  all  desiring  to  seek  these  opportu- 
nities; (9)  gradual  assumption  of  functions  per- 
formed by  the  Bureau  either  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves or,  as  appropriate,  by  agencies  of  the  local, 
State,  or  Federal  government.  — M.  M.  TOZIER 
INDOCHINA.  ( 1 )  The  great  peninsula  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Asia,  comprised  of  BURMA,  UNION 
OF;  CAMBODIA;  LAOS;  MALAYA,  FEDERATION  OF; 
THAILAND;  and  VIETNAM.  (2)  The  states  of  CAM- 
BODIA, LAOS,  and  VIETNAM,  formerly  known  as 
French  Indochina. 

INDONESIA,  Republic  of.  ^  The  largest  of  the  island 
countries  and  the  world's  fourth  largest  democracy, 
this  sovereign  state  lies  athwart  the  sea  and  air 
crossroads  which  link  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans, 
and  Australia  and  the  Asian  mainland.  Capital: 
Jakarta,  on  the  island  of  Java. 

Area  and  Population.  Total  land  area:  582,515 
square  miles.  Often  likened  to  a  "necklace  of  em- 
eralds cast  into  the  sea/'  3,000  verdant  islands  make 
up  the  Indonesian  Archipelago,  also  known  as  the 
East  Indies  and  the  Spice  Islands.  Indonesia  also 
claims  Netherlands-held  New  Guinea,  or  Irian 
Barat  (area,  153,350  square  miles).  The  distribu- 
tion of  Indonesia's  84  million  people  ( official  1956 
estimate)  bears  little  relationship  to  the  size  of  the 
islands  they  inhabit.  Borneo  (Kalimantan)  holds 
4  million  of  the  population  in  an  area  of  208,300 
square  miles.  Sumatra  supports  12  million  on  its 
182,879  square  miles.  Celebes  (Sulawesi)  has  4 
million  people  in  73,000  square  miles.  Most  of  the 
population,  52  million,  are  crowded  onto  Java, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  New  York  State— 48,534 
square  miles. 

Education  and  Religion.  A  10-year  education  plan 
launched  in  1950  is  estimated  to  have  increased 
the  literacy  rate  from  24  percent  to  60  percent. 
Since  1950  elementary  schools  have  increased  from 
24,775  to  31,692;  secondary  schools  from  954  to 
3,657;  schools  of  higher  education  from  20  to  37 
public  and  23  private  institutions.  Indonesia  is  the 
largest  of  the  Moslem  countries,  with  90  percent 
of  its  population  followers  of  Islam;  6  percent  are 
Hindu  and  4  percent  are  Christian. 

Production.  Richly  endowed  with  fertile  soil  and 
mineral  resources,  Indonesia  in  1956  was  still  taking 
the  first  steps  toward  converting  its  potential  into 
higher  living  standards.  For  the  80  percent  of  the 
population  engaged  in  agriculture  and  for  the  small 
industrial  plant  it  was  a  year  of  stabilizing  past 
gains.  Poor  growing  conditions  kept  the  rice  crop, 
Indonesia's  main  staple,  slightly  below  the  high  of 
1954.  Rubber  and  copra  were  also  below  1954 
totals.  Seventy  percent  of  the  country's  export  earn- 
ings derive  from  these  two  crops,  plus  two  mineral 
products:  petroleum  (15  million  tons  in  1956,  up 
27  percent  over  1955)  and  tin  (40,000  tons  in  1956, 
15  percent  over  1955 ) . 

Foreign  Trade.  While  Indonesia  remained  a  major 
supplier  of  such  raw  materials  as  rubber,  copra, 
palm  oil,  pepper,  petroleum,  tin,  and  bauxite,  the 
volume  and  value  of  exports  fell  below  the  1955 
level.  It  is  estimated  that  about  10  percent  of  rubber 
and  copra  exports  were  smuggled  abroad,  for  a 
foreign  exchange  loss  of  about  $40  million.  A  sharp 
increase  in  imports  canceled  the  favorable  trade 
balance  that  had  been  maintained  in  recent  years. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  Postal,  tele- 
phone, and  telegraph  services,  most  of  the  4,500 
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miles  of  railways,  and  the  one  domestic  airline  are 
government-owned.  Most  of  the  rail  mileage,  now 
being  dieselized,  is  on  Java  and  Sumatra.  Garuda 
National  Airways,  with  a  fleet  of  50  planes,  makes 
stops  at  31  cities. 

Finance.  Indonesia's  fiscal  problems  were  pointed 
up  in  a  1956-60  Five-Year  Plan  which  Parliament 
had  failed  to  pass  at  year's  end.  The  plan  called  for 
investments  of  $2,632  million  by  national,  local, 
and  private  agencies,  but  did  not  indicate  how  this 
amount  was  to  be  raised.  The  urgency  of  the  prob- 
lem is  seen  in  a  1955-56  budget  deficit  of  2,000 
million  rapiahs  (11.40  rupiahs  equal  U.S.$1.00). 
Since  1950  foreign  credits  and  grants  have  been 
a  substantial  item  in  Indonesia's  balance  of  pay- 
ments. By  1956  the  United  States  had  extended 
$260  million  in  credits  and  grants,  of  which  over 
$100  million  had  been  repaid.  In  March  1956  Indo- 
nesia negotiated  a  $90  million  credit  for  purchase 
of  United  States  surplus  commodities,  chiefly  rice, 
wheat  flour,  and  milk.  A  United  States  technical  aid 
grant  of  over  $15  million  was  being  negotiated,  and 
a  $55  million  credit  was  extended  by  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  President  Sukarno's  visit  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  was  followed  by  reports  of  a  $100  mil- 
lion Soviet  loan. 

Government.  Since  declaring  independence  in 
1945  Indonesia  has  had  three  provisional  consti- 
tutions, the  first  establishing  a  unitary  state,  the 
second  (1949)  establishing  a  federation  of  16 
States,  and  the  third  ( 1950 )  restoring  the  unitary 
state  with  10  Provinces.  In  1955  a  Constituent 
Assembly  of  520  members  was  elected  to  draw  up 
a  new  organic  law  by  1958.  A  unicameral  Parlia- 
ment of  257  members  was  also  chosen  by  popular 
election  in  1955.  The  Chief  of  State,  President 
Sukarno,  is  expected  to  hold  office  under  the  1950 
Provisional  Constitution  until  elections  are  held 
under  a  new  constitution. 

Events,  1956.  A  new  cabinet  took  office  under  Pre- 
mier AJi  Sastroamidjojo  on  March  26  and  the  Parlia- 
ment held  its  first  meeting.  Due  to  some  overlap 
in  membership  in  the  two  elected  bodies,  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  did  not  convene  until  November 
12.  Of  257  Parliament  seats,  the  coalition  cabinet 
of  eight  parties  controlled  189. 

Dr.  Ali,  of  the  P.N.I.-Nationalist  Party,  and  from 
July  1953  to  July  1955  head  of  a  cabinet  which 
depended  on  Communist  support,  now  counted  57 
Parliament  seats  for  his  own  party,  57  for  the 
Masfumi-Moslem  Party,  45  for  the  Nahdatul  Ulama- 
Moslem  Teachers  Party,  plus  the  votes  of  5  smaller 
parties.  Though  President  Sukarno  argued  that  the 
Communists  and  their  39  seats  should  be  included 
in  the  coalition,  they  were  relegated  to  the  opposi- 
tion along  with  19  splinter  groups. 

Foreign  Affairs.  The  newly  elected  Parliament, 
on  April  21,  cut  one  of  the  last  remaining  ties  to 
the  Netherlands.  By  unanimous  vote  the  Parliament 
unilaterally  abrogated  the  Round  Table  Conference 
agreements  of  1949,  which  had  called  for  a  loose 
Netherlands-Indonesian  Union  and  a  court  of  arbi- 
tration. 

Another  tie  was  cut  on  August  4,  when,  9  days 
after  Egypt  nationalized  the  Suez  Canal,  Indonesia 
repudiated  $1,000  million  in  debts  to  the  Nether- 
lands (The  Hague  put  the  total  at  $170  million). 
A  further  index  of  relations  with  the  former  mother 
country  was  seen  October  15,  when  an  Indonesian 
court  sentenced  a  Dutch  citizen,  H.  C.  J.  G. 
Schmidt,  to  life  imprisonment  for  subversive  ac- 
tivities. An  alleged  accomplice,  Leon  Jungschlaeger, 
died  on  April  19  while  awaiting  a  verdict  in  his  case. 

The  status  of  New  Guinea,  the  chief  remaining 
dispute  between  Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands, 


saw  no  change  in  1956.  However,  President  Sukarno 
took  the  occasion  of  his  global  tour  to  ask  support 
for  Indonesia's  claim  to  the  territory.  Such  a  plea 
was  included  in  his  address  to  Congress,  highpoint 
of  his  May  16-June  3  visit  to  the  United  States.  Re- 
flecting on  Indonesia's  "active,  independent"  foreign 
policy,  he  also  expressed  doubts  about  the  effective- 
ness of  military  pacts  like  SEATO. 

President  Sukarno  started  the  second  leg  of  his 
tour  with  a  state  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  August 
28  to  September  11,  followed  by  stops  at  Vienna, 
Prague,  Belgrade,  and  Peiping.  Sukarno  joined  with 
his  Soviet  hosts  in  a  communique  which  declared, 
"The  existence  of  military  pacts  does  not  promote 
the  efforts  to  reduce  international  tension.  When 
this  sentiment  did  not  sit  well  with  5  of  the  8 
government  parties,  the  Cabinet  issued  a  statement 
that  Indonesia  has  "not  deviated  from  its  inde- 
pendent foreign  policy."  m 

Along  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  Indonesia  had 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  the  issues  at  stake 
in  Hungary  and  Suez.  The  British-French  venture 
into  the  Suez  Canal  area  brought  immediate  con- 
demnation from  Jakarta,  but  comment  on  the  role 
of  Soviet  troops  in  Hungary  was  slower  in  coming. 
On  November  14  a  joint  communique  of  the  foreign 
ministers  of  India,  Indonesia,  Ceylon,  and  Burma 
said  that  foreign  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Egypt  and  Hungary. 

ConsfififffoiraJ  Issues.  Following  a  first-hand  study 
of  the  world's  political  systems,  President  Sukarno 
on  October  28  formulated  his  own  synthesis.  He 
said  that  the  creation  of  political  parties  upon  In- 
donesia's declaration  of  ^independence  in  1945  bad 
been  "a  great  mistake,"  and  a  cause  of  discord 
among  the  people.  He  then  invited  the  nation  "to 
dream  away  the  existence  of  so  many  parties.  .  .  . 
Let  us  dream  tonight  that  these  parties  had  been 
buried."  He  elaborated  on  this  theme  in  an  address 
to  the  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  On 
November  10,  two  days  before  the  Assembly's 
first  meeting,  he  asked  it  to  seek  a  "unitary  republic 
and  prevent  the  growth  of  capitalism.  .  .  .  We 
cannot  copy  the  liberal  democracy  of  the  West; 
neither  can  we  import  the  concept  of  dictatorship 
from  another  range  of  ideas.  .  .  .  For  the  time 
being  our  democracy  must  be  a  guided  democ- 
racy. .  .  .*'  , 

Though  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Presidents 
words  remained  to  be  seen,  they  played  their  part 
in  bringing  national  temperatures  to  a  boil.  Mo- 
hammed Hatta,  the  second  ranking  national  leader, 
disassociated  himself  from  Sukarno's  "dream"  of 
a  "guided  democracy"  when  on  December  2  he  re- 
signed as  Vice  President.  In  taking  this  step  he 
carried  out  an  earlier  promise  and  gained  freedom 
of  action  to  further  his  own  views.  He  is  known  to 
favor  a  federal  system,  rather  than  a  centralized 
state.  And  he  has  indicated  distaste  for  capital 
accumulation  by  graft,  a  method  that  has  "been 
charged  to  some  officials  of  the  Ali  government. 
Like  Sukarno,  he  has  voiced  impatience  with  Indo- 
nesia's political  parties,  but  he  has  urged  reform 
rather  than  their  burial. 

Though  not  addressing  themselves  to  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  Indonesia's  army  of  170,000, 
and  armed  guerrillas  in  West  Java,  North  Sumatra 
and  on  Celebes,  have  also  taken  strong  stands  on 
title  country's  future  course.  For  several  years  the 
guerrillas  nave  been  in  revolt,  demanding  regional 
autonomy  and  a  theocratic  state.  The  Army's  politi- 
cal philosophy  starts  with  a  belief  that  if  the  troops 
are  sometimes  to  go  without  pay,  then  cabinet  mem- 
bers should  not  ride  in  chauffeur-driven  Cadillacs. 
Acting  on  this  philosophy,  a  regional  commander 
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on  August  13  ordered  the  arrest  o£  Foreign  Min- 
ister Ruslan  Abdulgani,  charging  him  with  taking 
$130,000  in  graft.  Though  Prime  Minister  Ali  ob- 
tained the  Foreign  Minister's  release,  this  incident 
reopened  a  contest  between  military  and  civil 
authorities  which  has  smouldered  since  1952. 

In  August  several  regional  commanders  defied 
Jakarta's  attempt  to  "kick  them  up  stairs"  via  over- 
seas assignments.  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Col.  Zul- 
Icifli  Lubis,  resigned  on  August  20,  and  showed  up 
three  months  later  leading  500  troops  in  a  march  on 
the  capital.  That  crisis  passed  when  the  colonel 
liad  a  change  of  heart,  but  on  December  22  fellow 
officers  on  Sumatra  announced  they  would  not  obey 
Jakarta's  orders  until  a  new  cabinet  was  formed. 
—STEPHEN  LANCASTER 

I1NSECT  PESTS  AND  PLANT  QUARANTINE.  Insects  have 
heen  called  man's  greatest  rival  here  on  earth—and 
perhaps  his  successors.  Although  more  hopeful 
views  prevail,  few  deny  the  severity  of  the  struggle 
between  man  and  insect  for  food  and  fiber.  Three 
units  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  are  engaged  in  research 
and  control  work  aimed  at  destroying  insect  pests. 
They  are  the  Entomology  Research  Branch,  Plant 
Pest  Control  Branch,  and  Plant  Quarantine  Branch. 
Entomology  Research.  Atomic  science  is  helping  to 
counteract  the  ability  of  some  insects  to  develop 
resistance  to  insecticides.  Radioactive  tracers  reveal 
how  the  insects  consume  these  poisons  and  change 
them  into  relatively  harmless  chemicals  inside  their 
bodies.  Deeper  understanding  of  the  insects'  bio- 
chemical defenses  will  help  entomologists  find  better 
insecticides  to  use  against  resistant  species. 

USDA  scientists  have  learned  how  to  tag  insects 
with  radioactive  chemicals  and  trace  their  paths 
with  Geiger  counters— even  beneath  the  soil  or  un- 
der the  bark  of  trees.  Radioactive  tracers  also  reveal 
migration  and  over-wintering  habits  of  insects  and 
help  entomologists  make  accurate  population 
counts,  essential  in  planning  control  measures. 
A  new  systemic  insecticide,  Dow  ET-57,  shows 
promise  for  control  of  the  cattle  grub,  the  most 
damaging  livestock  pest  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  the  first  compound  tested  by  the  USDA  that  kills 
grubs  before  their  larvae  penetrate  the  hide  and 
damage  the  meat.  It  is  administered  orally,  as  a 
drench  or  large  pill.  The  most  promising  systemic 
insecticide  for  use  externally  to  control  cattle  grubs 
is  Bayer  21/199.  Applied  as  a  spray  in  tests,  it  also 
prevented  development  of  grubs  after  they  entered 
the  body. 

Insects  have  natural  enemies— predatory  and 
parasitic  insects— and  entomologists  are  finding  some 
of  them  useful  allies.  For  example,  building  shelters 
for  paperhanger  wasps  near  tobacco  fields  may 
help  farmers  control  horn  worms  and  budworms. 
Dusting  tobacco  with  DDT  is  still  effective  for 
control  of  tobacco  budworm,  if  applied  properly.  A 
10-percent  DDT  dust,  applied  directly  to  tobacco 
buds  with  small  plunger  dusters  as  soon  as  the 
young  budworms  appeared,  gave  excellent  protec- 
tion in  tests. 

Insects  Suffer  From  Diseases.  A  virus-disease  spray 
was  used  in  1956  to  control  the  Virginia  pine  sawfly 
in  localized  areas.  USDA  scientists  used  virus  ob- 
tained from  30  naturally  infected  sawfly  larvae  col- 
lected in  1954,  After  finding  the  diseased  larvae 
they  developed  techniques  to  rear  and  infect  other 
larvae.  In  the  tests,  they  drew  from  a  bank  of  some 
5,000  virus-killed  sawfly  larvae. 

USDA  entomologists  are  speeding  up  their  search 
for  foreign  insects  with  weed-killing  power.  This 
year,  the  hunt  was  begun  in  the  Mediterranean 
area,  North  Africa,  and  the  Near  East  to  find  nat- 


ural  insect  enemies  of  noxious  weeds,  including 
halogeton,  an  Asiatic  weed  that  is  a  menace  to 
livestock  in  the  western  range  States. 

Explorations  for  natural  enemies  of  the  spotted 
alfalfa  aphid  have  been  made  in  Europe,  North 
Africa,  the  Near  East,  and  India,  and  three  species 
of  insect  parasites  have  been  introduced  into  the 
United  States,  Large  numbers  of  these  parasites  are 
being  reared  in  the  laboratory  for  colonization. 

Dual,  a  soft  winter  wheat  resistant  to  hessian  fly, 
developed  cooperatively  by  USDA  and  Purdue  Uni- 
versity and  released  for  seeding  in  1955,  produces 
high  yields  when  grown  for  grain.  It  may  also  be 
seeded  before  the  usual  safe-seeding  date  for  pas- 
ture or  forage  production. 

As  a  result  of  several  years'  tests,  the  USDA  is 
recommending  application  of  0.75  Ib.  per  acre  of 
DDT  in  granular  form  for  control  of  the  European 
corn  borer.  In  preliminary  tests,  heptachlor  and 
EPN  in  granular  forms  gave  as  good  control  as  the 
standard  DDT  emulsion  spray. 

An  outstanding  insect  repellent,  N,N-diethyl-m- 
toluamide,  has  been  found.  It  is  highly  effective 
against  such  insects  attacking  man  as  mosquitoes, 
stable  flies,  deer  flies,  ticks,  fleas,  and  chiggers.  Pe- 
riod of  protection  against  mosquitoes  when  applied 
to  the  skin  ranged  for  2  to  8  hours,  longer  than  that 
afforded  by  any  previously  developed  insect  repel- 
lent. 

Plant  Pest  Control.  This  year  has  provided  encour- 
aging evidence  that  infestations  of  some  destructive 
plant  pests  can  be  eradicated,  rather  than  only  tem- 
porarily controlled.  At  the  beginning  of  1957,  work- 
ers were  well  along  with  the  eradication  of  such 
costly  pests  as  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  khapra 
beetle,  Hall  scale,  and  gypsy  moth. 

In  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  eradication  pro- 
gram—begun shortly  after  the  insect  was  discovered 
in  Florida  in  April  1956-more  than  750,000  acres 
had  been  treated  by  the  end  of  1956.  Counting  re- 
peated treatments,  the  aggregate  number  of  acres 
sprayed  with  malathion  totaled  about  5  million. 
Soil-surface  treatments  with  granulated  dieldrin 
were  also  applied  under  known  host  trees  to  catch 
larvae  going  into  the  ground.  To  make  fruit  safe 
for  shipment  from  infested  areas,  it  was  fumigated 
with  either  etbylene  dibromide  or  methyl  bromide. 
A  potent  attractant—  oil  of  angelica  seed—discovered 
in  Hawaii  less  than  a  month  before  the  fly  was 
found  in  Florida,  was  used  to  lure  male  flies  into 
detection  traps. 

As  a  result  of  work  in  the  khapra  beetle  eradica- 
tion program  in  the  West  during  the  past  year,  the 
clean-up  phase  of  the  project  begun  in  1954  is  be- 
lieved to  be  approaching.  When  sprays  failed  earlier 
in  the  program,  workers  turned  to  fumigation  with 
methyl  bromide.  Gas-tight  tarpaulins  were  devel- 
oped to  encase  grain  storage  buildings—  some  com- 
prising as  much  as  5  million  cubic  feet. 

USDA's  joint  effort  with  California  to  eradicate 
Hall  scale  this  year  neared  what  appears  to  be  a 
concluding  phase  in  a  broad  program  of  research, 
inspection,  and  treatment.  Fumigation  with  hydro- 
gen cyanide  gas,  which  penetrates  cracks  and  crev- 
ices of  the  bark  of  infested  trees,  is  proving  highly 
successful.  Trees  the  scale  attacks  include  almonds, 
peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  and  prunes.  Unless  a 
new  infestation  is  found,  eradication  should  be  com- 
pleted by  the  winter  of  1957. 

This  year's  gypsy  moth  campaign  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  an  all-out  effort  to  eradicate  this  insect 
in  New  England  and  Michigan.  However,  a  7.5- 
million-acre  trapping  survey  for  male  gypsy  moths 
completed  in  the  fall  of  1956  indicated  that  control 
measures  will  be  needed  on  some  3  million  acres  in 
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1957.  Nearly  a  million  acres  in  8  northeastern  States 
and  Michigan  were  the  target  of  DDT  insecticidal 
spraying  against  this  destructive  forest  pest  in  1956. 

Traps  used  to  detect  gypsy  moths  were  baited  this 
year  with  an  attractant  obtained  by  USDA  scien- 
tists from  more  than  700,000  female  moths  from 
Yugoslavia  and  Spain,  along  with  750,000  attractant 
specimens  from  northeastern  United  States.  USDA 
chemists  continue  their  attempts  to  isolate  the  nat- 
ural moth  attractant,  gyptol,  in  pure  form. 

It  was  reported  last  year  that  screwworms  had 
been  eradicated  from  the  Caribbean  Island  of 
Curacao.  USDA  scientists  saturated  the  wild  popu- 
lation of  screwwonn  flies  on  Curacao  with  many 
thousands  of  laboratory-reared  male  flies  made 
sterile  by  exposure  to  gamma  rays  from  radioactive 
cobalt  and  distributed  over  the  island  by  air.  Fe- 
male screwworm  flies,  which  mate  only  once,  laid 
non-fertile  eggs,  and  in  a  short  time  the  island's 
screwworm  population  had  disappeared. 

The  10-year  campaign  against  the  golden  nerna- 
tode  in  New  York  showed  encouraging  progress 
during  the  year.  Soil  fumigation  tests  had  been  ex- 
tended to  field-size  plots  in  1955.  Treatment  con- 
sists of  double  fumigation  with  DD  ( dichloropro- 
pene-dichloropropane )  in  two  applications  of  450 
Ib.  each  per  acre,  using  specially  designed  equip- 
ment. About  4,000  acres  have  been  taken  out  of 
potato  and  tomato  production  because  of  this  seri- 
ous pest. 

Studies  of  pink  bollworm  moths  were  made 
during  the  year  1956,  using  a  small  airplane 
equipped  with  screen-type  traps.  The  tests  were 
made  to  check  the  presence  of  moths  at  several  al- 
titudes above  land  in  or  near  moth-infested  areas 
of  the  Southwest.  Aerial  application  of  2,4-D  to 
control  sagebrush  on  Western  ranges  proved  suc- 
cessful in  tests  during  1956. 

Plant  Quarantine.  Increased  travel  and  commerce 
between  this  country  and  others  has  heightened  the 
danger  of  entry  of  destructive  plant  pests  into  this 
country.  In  fiscal  1956,  plant  quarantine  inspectors 
intercepted  at  our  ports  of  entry  some  17,500  ship- 
ments containing  such  plant  pests.  These  included 
not  only  insects,  but  nematodes  and  diseases  that 
could  attack  major  crops. 

There  was  an  increase  of  56  percent  in  the  num- 
ber of  persons  arriving  by  air  during  the  past  year, 
and  there  is  no  indication  that  the  sharp  upward 
trend  in  foreign  air  traffic  since  World  War  II  has 
reached  its  peak.  The  prospect  for  1957  is  that  ar- 
rivals from  foreign  ports  will  exceed  110,000  planes 
and  55,000  ocean  vessels.  On  the  basis  of  experi- 
ence during  the  past  few  years,  USDA  officials  an- 
ticipate that  passengers  on  38  percent  of  the  planes 
and  27  percent  of  the  ships  will  carry  unauthorized 
plant  material.  Interception  of  insects  and  plant 
diseases  of  quarantine  significance  is  expected  to 
increase  to  some  25,000  compared  with  17,500  lots 
this  year. 

In  recent  years  the  USDA  has  extended  its  first 
line  of  defense  against  invading  pests  by  perform- 
ing certain  plant  quarantine  work  abroad.  Inspec- 
tors now  examine  and  clear  flower  bulbs  in  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  France  before  they  are 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  Unwanted  pests  can 
be  eliminated  at  the  source,  thus  reducing  man- 
power needs  and  making  more  inspectors  available 
for  other  duties  at  ports  of  entry  in  the  United 
States. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  1956  shipping  sea- 
son the  Department  arranged  for  two  State  regu- 
latory officials  to  review  and  evaluate  the  pre- 
shipment  work  in  Europe.  In  addition  to  the 
pre-shipment  inspection  in  western  Europe,  USDA 


officials  also  supervise  the  treatment  of  mangoes  in 
Cuba  and  of  citrus  fruits  in  Mexico  destined  for  the 
United  States,  to  eliminate  fruit  fly  infestations  prior 
to  shipment. 

Interest  in  survey  and  trapping  of  insects  is  in- 
creasing rapidly  as  a  guide  to  control.  Such  a  de- 
tection program  could  better  show  the  patterns  of 
infestation  and  permit  more  accurate  forecasts  of 
outbreaks  of  insects.  It  would  enable  officials  to  de- 
tect foreign  invaders  that  escaped  interception  at 
ports  of  entry  much  more  quickly  than  is  possible 
today. 

Development  of  lures  and  improvements  in  the 
design  of  light  traps  and  other  devices  for  trapping 
are  making  this  plan  of  defense  increasingly  prac- 
tical. In  1956,  Southern  States  from  Texas  east  to 
Maryland  and  a  number  of  North  Central  States 
have  established  such  programs.  Along  with  Fed- 
eral-State cooperative  surveys  now  in  the  formative 
stage,  a  skeleton  network  is  developing  that  could 
be  invaluable  in  time  of  national  emergency. 

— W.  L.  POPHAM 

INSTITUTE  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDY.  An  institute  for 
post-doctoral  research  in  the  fields  of  mathematics 
and  physics  and  historical  studies;  founded  in  1930 
by  Mr.  Louis  Bamberger  and  Mrs.  Felix  Fuld.  Per- 
manent members:  30.  Temporary  members:  ap- 
prox.  120.  President  of  the  Corporation,  Lewis  L. 
Strauss.  Publications  (jointly  with  Princeton  Uni- 
versity) :  Annals  of  Mathematics,  Annals  of  Mathe- 
matics Studies,  Princeton  Mathematical  Series. 
Headquarters:  Princeton,  NJ. 

INSTITUTE  OF  JAMAICA,  The.  Founded  in  1879  for 
the  ^"Encouragement  of  Literature,  Science  and 
Art/*  the  Institute  of  Jamaica  is  a  cultural  center  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  B.W.I.,  supported  by  annual 

fovernment  subvention,  and  administered  by  a 
oard  of  Governors.  The  activities  of  the  Institute 
are  diverse.  A  general  lending  and  reference  Li- 
brary has  a  book  stock  of  approximately  28,000  vol- 
umes. Two  Junior  Centers  serve  a  total  of  7,000 
children  between  the  ages  of  10  and  18  with  li- 
braries and  a  full  program  of  activities  in  art,  music 
and  hobbies.  The  West  India  Reference  Library  in- 
cludes the  best  collection  of  Jamaican  material  in 
existence,  and  is  recognized  as  a  center  for  historical 
research  by  students  interested  in  the  Caribbean 
area. 

In  the  Museum,  exhibits  on  Natural  History  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  plant  and  ani- 
mal kingdoms  illustrated  mostly  by  Jamaican  exam- 
ples. During  recent  years  the  study  collections  have 
been  greatly  expanded,  and  the  museum  has  be- 
come the  center  for  taxonomic  research  for  many 
visiting  scientists.  A  small  collection  of  live  Ja- 
maican animals  such  as  crocodiles,  iguanas,  mon- 
gooses, snakes,  and  birds  is  maintained  in  the  adja- 
cent gardens.  A  science  library,  covering  the 
subjects  in  which  the  museum  is  interested,  is  being 
developed.  Anthropological  and  archeological  col- 
lections are  also  maintained  and  exhibited  with 
other  historical  material.  An  art  and  exhibition  gal- 
lery is  constantly  in  use  as  well  as  a  lecture  hall, 
seating  about  300  people  and  used  by  over  60  or- 
ganizations other  than  the  Institute  itself,  for 
cultural  meetings  and  programs  during  the  course 
of  a  year. 

The  Jamaica  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  King- 
ston and  the  Colonial  Archives  in  Spanish  Town 
are  both  under  the  administration  of  the  Institute 
of  Jamaica.  The  former,  essentially  an  afternoon 
and  evening  school,  is  developing  rapidly  and  pro- 
vides instruction  for  about  100  adult  students.  The 
archives  collection  consists  of  records  of  the  Vice- 
Admiralty  Court,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Colonial 
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Despatches,  Votes  of  Assembly,  Council  Minutes, 
etc.  The  Jamaica  Historical  Society  and  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  Jamaica  are  fostered  by  the  Insti- 
tute and  make  their  headquarters  there.  Director 
and  Curator,  G.  Bernard  Lewis;  Librarian,  Mary  A. 
Brebner;  Supervisor  Junior  Centers,  Art  and  Music, 
Robert  Verity.  Address:  12-14  East  St.  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  B.W.I. 

INSTITUTE  OF  WAR  AND  PEACE  STUDiiS.  The  Insti- 
tute of  War  and  Peace  Studies  is  a  research  unit  in 
the  School  of  International  Affairs  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Under  the  aegis  of  the  then  President  of 
Columbia  University,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  the 
Institute  was  founded  to  stimulate  scholarly  con- 
sideration of  various  ways  of  achieving  maximum 
security  at  the  least  human  and  material  cost. 
Studies  to  date  have  concentrated  on  aspects  of  the 
relationship  of  military  to  public  affairs. 

Research  is  independent,  and  the  Institute  is  pri- 
vately supported.  In  addition  to  the  Director,  Pro- 
fessor William  T.  R.  Fox,  the  Institute  staff  cur- 
rently includes  6  Research  Associates  and  two  Re- 
search Assistants.  Some  of  the  work  the  Institute 
sponsors  directly;  some  is  under  the  editorial  super- 
vision of  its  Director  and  performed  by  scholars  not 
in  residence  at  Columbia. 

Studies  currently  under  way  in  the  field  of  civil- 
military  relations  include:  William  T.  R.  Fox  and 
Warner  R.  Schilling,  "Civilian  and  Military  Per- 
spectives in  National  Security  Policy."  Edward  L. 
Katzenbach,  Jr.,  "Congress  and  Military  Policy," 
and  Kenneth  N.  Waltz,  "Western  Political  Thought 
and  the  Control  of  War,"  are  completing  mono- 
graphs scheduled  for  1957  publication.  Others  on 
the  general  subject  of  military  and  non-military 
instruments  for  achieving  foreign  policy  objectives 
include:  Daniel  Lerner,  "Information  Policy  and 
International  Relations/*  and  William  W.  Marvel? 
Jr.,  "Economic  Aid  in  American  Foreign  Policy." 
The  first  study  in  this  series,  Defense  and  Diplo- 
macy by  Alfred  Vagts,  was  published  in  1956. 
INSURANCE,  Fire.  Companies  writing  fire  insurance 
and  allied  lines  in  the  United  States  in  1956  expe- 
rienced one  of  the  most  unfavorable  years  in  recent 
history,  especially  from  an  underwriting  standpoint, 
with  extreme  conditions  producing  on  the  whole  no 
underwriting  profits.  The  principal  reasons  for  these 
results  were  skyrocketing  fire  losses  and  higher  ex- 
penses. The  sharp  decline  in  underwriting  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year  moderated  in  the  second  half 
so  that  the  overall  increase  of  nearly  7  points  in  the 
first-half  loss  ratio  was  cut  down  somewhat  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Over  the  past  several  years  the  profit  margins  of 
property  insurance  companies  have  been  narrowing 
so  that  the  continued  increase  in  expense  ratios,  plus 
the  higher  costs  in  individual  losses  of  almost  every 
nature,  have  made  it  imperative  for  the  companies 
to  increase  their  rates.  In  1956  many  rising  loss 
cycles  appeared  to  have  coincided  to  produce  the 
overall  unfavorable  experience. 

Stock  company  fire  insurance  premium  income  in 
1956  remained  near  the  $1,300  million  mark,  while 
the  loss  ratio  went  up  nearly  6  points.  Many  factors 
including  inadequate  insurance  to  value,  tended  to 
increase  the  loss  ratio.  Extended  coverage  net  pre- 
miums of  stock  companies  advanced  about  7  percent 
in  1956  for  a  total  of  more  than  $500  million.  This 
represented  a  rise  in  volume  over  the  last  few  years 
and  reflected  inflated  property  values,  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  properties  insured,  and  substantial 
rate  increases. 

Fire  losses  in  the  United  States  in  1956,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Un- 
derwriters, were  estimated  at  $989,290,000.  This 


was  11.8  percent  more  than  that  for  1955,  when  es- 
timated losses  totaled  $885,218,000.  These  esti- 
mated insured  losses  included  an  allowance  for 
unearned  and  unreported  losses. 

The  past  year  has  shown  an  acceleration  in  the 
trend  toward  multiple  line  underwriting.  The  merg- 
ing of  fire  and  casualty  companies  continued.  Fire 
insurance  companies  entered  the  casualty  business, 
and  casualty  companies  wrote  more  fire  business. 
Competition  increased  despite  the  rising  loss  costs. 
Contracts  have  been  broadened  and  new  package 
forms  developed,  which  combine  fire  and  casualty 
coverages.  More  and  more  fleets  of  companies  are 
consolidating  their  multiple  line  operations  by  merg- 
ing their  affiliated  companies.  Some  companies  are 
meeting  this  issue  by  acquiring  companies  in  the 
opposite  field,  either  fire  or  casualty.  Another  trend 
toward  complete  multiple  line  operations  is  the  or- 
ganization of  life  companies  by  property  insurance 
groups. 

The  commission  question  in  property  insurance  is 
an  urgent  one,  and  producers  and  companies  are 
now  giving  it  study.  Rate  competition  has  been 
keen,  and  promises  to  continue  with  acquisition 
costs  a  prime  consideration  with  the  business  con- 
fronted with  a  mass  market  development,  which 
calls  for  economical  servicing. 

With  the  rising  volume  of  business,  companies 
increased  their  cash  and  bond  holdings  to  record 
levels  to  cover  the  increase  in  liabilities.  The  year 
was  not  favorable  for  the  companies'  stock  holdings, 
although  net  investment  income  advanced  more 
than  10  percent.  Bond  holdings  were  down  in 
value.  Surplus  funds  of  the  stock  companies  have 
been  advancing  for  many  years  with  one  or  two 
interruptions  until  they  now  stand  at  more  than 
$7,500  million.  The  business,  however,  is  in  sound 
financial  condition. 

Premium  income  for  the  mutual  companies  in 
1956  was  about  $800  million,  an  increase  of  7.2 
percent  compared  with  1955.  This  was  an  all-time 
high.  Construction  expense  has  contributed  to  rising 
losses  in  fire  insurance,  while  rates  of  premium  con- 
tinue to  be  based  in  large  part  upon  the  favorable 
experience  of  several  years  ago. 

Crop  hail  insurance  in  1956  according  to  figures 
compiled  by  the  Crop-Hail  Insurance  Actuarial 
Association  indicated  an  increase  in  volume  to  more 
than  $55  million.  However,  an  increase  in  loss  ratio 
to  80.5  percent,  placed  that  line  in  the  red  for  the 
year.  Rate  increases  are  expected. 

Casualty.  Automobile.  With  car  insurance  di- 
vided into  3  categories— bodily  injury  liability,  prop- 
erty damage  liability  and  physical  damage— the 
stock  companies  showed  automobile  bodily  injury 
liability  premiums  advanced  at  about  the  same  rate 
as  in  the  preceding  year— 6.5  percent— to  reach  an 
estimated  $1,265  million.  This  was  a  reduction  from 
the  previous  year  of  about  5  points.  Claim  settle- 
ments continued  to  climb  in  volume. 

Automobile  property  damage  premiums  regis- 
tered a  slight  gain  over  1955  to  reach  a  total  of 
$610  million,  with  a  slight  profit  resulting.  Auto- 
mobile physical  damage  premiums  were  lower  in 
1956  largely  due  to  the  smaller  number  of  new  cars 
sold,  and  sharp  rate  reductions.  Premium  volume  in 
physical  damage  was  expected  to  fall  slightly  below 
auto  bodily  injury  liability  premiums  for  the  first 
time  in  10  years.  Because  of  lower  rate  levels  and 
the  continued  rise  in  average  claim  costs,  the  loss 
ratio  on  auto  physical  damage  moved  up  nearly  10 
points,  to  produce  no  profit.  Frequency  of  losses 
under  the  comprehensive  portion  of  the  coverage 
are  going  up  faster  than  on  collision,  with  the  filing 
of  many  small  claims,  which  should  mean  that  a  de- 
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ductible  feature  may  be  necessary.  Repair  costs  on 
1957  automobiles  may  stow  an  increase  of  7  per- 
cent, and  higher  rates  are  in  prospect. 

With  figures  for  11  months  of  1956  available  for 
boiler  and  machinery  insurance,  indications  were 
that  the  year  would  set  a  new  record  in  written  and 
earned  premiums,  with  an  estimated  $65  million  in 
written  premiums.  This  would  be  more  than  a  $6 
million  increase  over  1955.  Earned  premiums,  it  was 
estimated,  would  probably  reach  $62  million.  In- 
curred losses,  according  to  indications,  would 
amount  to  about  $16  million,  to  establish  a  loss  ratio 
of  25.5  percent.  A  moderate  underwriting  profit 
was  in  sight.  Company  operating  costs  have  con- 
tinued to  rise.  Problems  in  connection  with  insuring 
and  inspecting  nuclear  energy  power  plants  will 
call  for  services  such  as  those  performed  by  boiler 
and  machinery  insurance  companies. 

General  liability  lines  went  ahead  by  nearly  10 
percent  in  1956  to  add  $40  million  in  premiums, 
showing  a  profit  margin  of  about  5  percent.  Work- 
men's compensation  premium  volume  advanced  bet- 
ter than  5  percent  for  the  stock  companies  to 
amount  to  $700  million.  The  loss  and  expense  ratios 
for  1956  were  expected  to  approximate  the  allow- 
able countrywide  percentage  o£  about  70  percent, 
on  the  basis  of  the  half  year  and  preliminary  figures 
for  the  third  quarter,  according  to  the  National 
Council  on  Compensation  insurance.  This  would 
represent  an  increase  of  a  few  percentage  points 
over  the  loss  and  expense  ratio  reported  for  1955. 
Although  loss  ratios  have  risen  several  points  in  the 
past  2  years,  it  is  expected  that  the  rate-making 
process  will  prove  adequately  sensitive  to  factors 
causing  higher  loss  costs.  The  year,  according  to  the 
Council,  was  one  of  successfully  meeting  the  prob- 
lem of  developing  fair  and  reasonable  workmen's 
compensation  rates  and  seeming  their  successful 
introduction  where  revision  was  called  for. 

Fidelity  and  Surety.  The  volume  of  fidelity  and 
surety  bond  premiums  was  down  for  1956  due  to 
the  fact  that  1956  was  the  third  year  in  the  normal 
three-year  cycle,  never  as  high  a  volume  as  the  first 
and  second  year.  Losses  rose  on  fidelity  bonds.  The 
year  started  with  a  record  defalcation  in  a  Norfolk, 
Va.,  building  and  loan  association  totaling  $2,919,- 
000.  For  every  one  of  the  widely  publicized  big 
defalcations  or  embezzlements,  there  occurred  thou- 
sands of  other  embezzlements.  The  year's  losses 
undoubtedly  exceeded  the  record  $500  miljion  in 
1955.  The  number  of  embezzlements  of  $10,000  or 
more  discovered  in  banking  institutions  was  about 
40  percent  higher  than  the  previous  12  months.  The 
amount  taken  was  more  than  twice  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Fidelity  premium  volume,  which  declined  about 
11  percent  in  1955.  showed  a  smaller  drop  in  1956 
to  a  level  between  $65  million  and  $70  million.  Loss 
ratios,  although  higher,  remained  favorable.  Surety 
volume  remained  near  the  $150  million  level,  and, 
as  in  1955,  there  were  a  number  of  construction 
failures  under  contract  bonds.  The  number  of  con- 
tractor casualties  in  each  of  the  first  10  months  of 
1956  exceeded  those  of  the  corresponding  month  in 
each  of  the  2  previous  years,  and  the  total  liabilities 
of  failed  contractors  for  the  first  10  months  of  1956 
topped  the  corresponding  periods  of  1955  and  1954 
by  approximately  20  percent  and  40  percent  respec- 
tively. 

Some  companies  are  apparently  entering  this 
hazardous  field  without  the  necessary  experienced 
financial  backing.  Boom  times  in  the  construction 
field  apparently  attracted  too  many  contractors  and 
some  of  them  figured  too  closely  to  stay  in  business, 
because  of  manpower  shortages,  material  and  equip- 
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ment  Meanwhile  the  line  remains  profitable,  and 
the  outlook  for  the  year  1957  is  favorable. 

Marine.  Premium  income  in  the  marine  insurance 
market  for  1956  gave  indications  at  year-end  that 
it  would  be  good  for  two  reasons— continued  high 
levels  of  foreign  trade,  and  continued  high  activity 
in  merchant  marine  operations.  The  United  States 
market  shares  more  and  more  in  the  insurance  of 
foreign  hulls,  as  do  foreign  markets  in  the  insurance 
of  American  hulls.  Thus  the  premium  income  should 
surpass  that  of  1955.  Losses,  however,  presented  a 
disastrous  picture,  with  the  loss  of  the  Andrea  Doria 
one  of  the  worst. 

The  total  hull  insurance  on  that  vessel  was  about 
$16  million,  with  another  $4  million  in  total  loss 
only  insurance.  There  was  about  $1.5  million  of 
cargo  insured  in  the  American  market,  in  addition 
to  an  unknown  amount  of  personal  effects  insurance. 
The  liability  for  collision  was  large  and  unsettled  at 
year  end.  The  American  market's  line  on  the  Andrea 
Doria  was  approximately  $2,225,000,  which  was 
paid  within  24  hours  after  the  sinking.  There  were 
many  other  casualties  reversing  the  trend  of  the 
past  two  years.  The  incidence  or  partial  losses  con- 
tinued which  made  it  evident  that  the  overall  loss 
ratio  for  the  year  would  surpass  1955  figures. 

With  cargo  losses  running  at  a  high  ratio  many 
marine  insurance  companies  expected  that  their  loss 
payments,  plus  expenses,  would  find  them  higher 
than  their  premium  income.  Nevertheless  the  Amer- 
ican ocean  marine  market  continued  to  grow—to 
take  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  international 
scene.  The  prospects  for  1957  show  another  high 
year  of  foreign  trade,  and  of  increasing  activity. 

The  discordant  events  in  the  Near  East,  and  the 
Suez  Canal  disturbance  had  their  effect  on  the  insur- 
ance of  ships  and  cargoes.  War  risk  rates  were  in- 
creased, and  underwriters  discontinued  the  issuance 
of  forward  binders  to  the  areas  affected.  Rates  and 
underwriting  conditions  on  other  trade  routes  were 
unchanged.  Underwriters  wrote  more  war  risk  in- 
surance than  ever  before,  but  the  premium  income 
was  at  its  lowest  point  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  due  to  the  nominal  rates  being  charged  in 
most  areas. 

The  effect  of  the  Suez  block  on  marine  insur- 
ance required  underwriters  to  insure  cargoes  on 
longer  voyages.  Because  of  delays  and  congestions 
at  ports,  such  as  Capetown  and  on  the  route  via 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  many  cargoes  could  suffer 
damage,  due  to  the  two  crossings  of  the  Equator. 
Ventilation  of  cargo  carried  from  one  weather  area 
to  an  opposite  one  and  then  back  required  addi- 
tional premium,  but  underwriters  were  skeptical 
whether  the  additional  hazards  would  be  covered, 
as  additional  losses  might  occur.  During  the  12 
months  ended  Nov.  30,  1956,  a  total  of  96  ocean- 
going vessels  were  reported  as  total  or  constructive 
total  losses,  and  American  cargo  underwriters  were 
heavily  interested. 

Inland  Marine.  Inland  marine  insurance  volume 
advanced  modestly  in  1956  and  reached  approxi- 
mately $315  million  in  the  stock  insurance  com- 
panies, despite  diversion,  of  considerable  personal 
property  floater  business  to  home  owners  policies 
and  other  package  forms.  Inland  marine  insurance 
experience  in  the  last  three  years  had  passed  the 
breaking  point  in  1955  and  was  going  mostly  into 
the  red  in  1956. 

Accident  and  Health.  Premium  volume  for  accident 
and  health  moved  ahead  better  than  10  percent  in 
1956  to  nearly  $3,500  million.  Major  medical  ex- 
pense coverage  showed  the  largest  percentage  gain 
and  group  coverage  went  faster  than  did  individual 
forms.  About  $580  million  of  the  total  accident  and 
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health  insurance  was  written  by  stock  companies. 
Loss  ratios  were  a  bit  higher  than  the  year  before. 
It  was,  however,  a  profitable  year  with  a  larger 
profit  margin  on  individual  than  on  group. 

Figures  available  for  the  first  9  months  of  1956 
showed  that  health  insurance  policies  written  by 
insurance  companies  brought  benefits  to  Americans 
totaling  $1,500  million,  according  to  the  Health 
Insurance  Institute.  This  represented  an  18  percent 
increase  over  the  comparable  period  of  1955.  Per- 
sons covered  under  group  health  insurance  policies 
received  a  total  of  $1,100  million  in  benefits,  a  gain 
of  19.6  percent,  while  those  protected  under  indi- 
vidual policies  were  paid  over  $450  million,  or  12.5 
percent  more  than  in  1955. 

Payments  by  insurance  companies  to  defray  hos- 
pital care  expense  amounted  to  over  $669  million, 
including  basic  and  major  medical  hospital  benefits, 
with  $488  million  going  to  persons  covered  under 
group  programs,  and  $181  million  paid  to  persons 
holding  individual  policies.  Surgical  expense  bene- 
fits amounted  to  $273  million.  There  was  $48  million 
paid  under  policies  covering  the  cost  of  medical 
care  and  treatment  other  than  surgery.  Benefit  pay- 
ments to  persons  protected  against  loss  of  income 
due  to  sickness  or  disability  came  to  over  $519  mil- 
lion. Persons  insured  under  major  medical  expense 
policies  alone  received  over  $44  million.  There  are 
over  60  million  persons  covered  by  some  form  of 
health  insurance  through  insurance  company  pro- 
grams, a  number  representing  over  half  of  the  total 
insured  population. 

During  the  year  a  major  development  was  the 
organization  of  the  Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America,  which  replaced  the  work  of  some  7  asso- 
ciations, and  whicn  now  provides  the  business  with 
a  powerful  and  united  force  to  deal  with  changing 
conditions.  The  business  was  plagued  by  continuing 
investigation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  into 
Accident  and  Health  (A&H)  advertising  by  insur- 
ance companies.  Begun  in  1953  the  investigation 
has  produced  41  complaints  alleging  the  misuse  of 
advertising.  One  case  is  now  on  appeal  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  to  test 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Life.  Not  since  the  1920's  has  life  insurance  in  the 
United  States  rolled  up  such  gains  as  were  regis- 
tered in  1956,  in  both  volume  of  business  and  num- 
ber of  policy  holders  purchasing  coverage.  The 
astounding  amounts  of  life  insurance  purchased  es- 
tablished an  all-time  record,  surpassing  the  volume 
of  the  1920's.  The  results  were  an  indication  of  the 
influence  of  high  employment,  and  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  money,  and,  as  a  result,  prospects  for  saving 
through  life  insurance  were  many. 

Life  insurance  sales  in  1956  reached  a  total  of 
$54,607  million,  which  was  about  13  percent  more 
than  the  1955  purchases  of  $48,427  million,  accord- 
ing to  figures  produced  by  the  Life  Insurance 
Agency  Management  Association. 

One  of  the  phenomena  of  this  record  sale  oc- 
curred in  December  when  purchases  were  21  per- 
cent greater  than  the  year  before,  setting  a  new 
December  record.  That  month's  $7,062  million 
represented  a  gain  of  $1,229  million  compared  with 
December  1955. 

Breaking  down  the  categories,  ordinary  life  in- 
surance bought  accounted  for  $35,828  million,  an 
increase  of  16  percent  over  the  year  before.  The 
number  of  ordinary  policies  bought  was  8.3  million, 
up  10  percent  from  1955.  Industrial  Hfe  insurance 
purchased  represented  $6,300  million  of  the  1956 
grand  total.  It  declined  1  percent  from  the  1955 
total  for  industrial.  Industrial  purchased  in  Decem- 
ber amounted  to  $536  million,  an  increase  of  10 


percent  from  the  corresponding  month  the  year 
before. 

New  group  life  insurance  amounted  to  $12,479 
million,  which  was  11  percent  above  1955.  In  De- 
cember new  group  life  insurance  totaled  $2,689 
million,  up  22  percent  from  the  year  before.  These 
figures  represent  only  new  groups  set  up,  and  not 
additions  under  group  insurance  contracts  already 
in  force.  Life  insurance  companies  in  the  United 
States  in  1956  acquired  $6,800  million  in  mortgages, 
which  was  $200  million  more  than  in  1955.  Hold- 
ings of  mortgages  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  $33,- 
100  million,  an  increase  of  $3,700  million  for  the 
year.  It  was  estimated  by  the  Institute  of  Life  In- 
surance that  United  States  life  insurance  companies 
would  finance  about  $7,000  million  of  mortgages  in 
1957,  with  funds  for  other  investments  totaling  con- 
siderably more  than  they  did  in  1956. 

The  cost  of  Hfe  insurance  to  policy  holders  in  par- 
ticipating companies  will  be  less  in  1957  because  of 
the  good  earnings  in  1956.  The  non-participating, 
or  stock  companies,  are  considering  a  new  mortality 
table.  Under  the  present  Commissioner's  Standard 
Ordinary  (CSO)  mortality  table  these  companies 
must  set  up  deficiency  reserves  under  some  poli- 
cies; the  new  table  would  partially  avoid  this.  Taxes 
on  life  insurance  now  amount  to  about  $4  out  of 
each  $100  in  premiums. 

Life  insurance  companies  are  now  competing 
more  actively  for  annuity  business,  which  has  been 
on  the  decline  for  several  years.  A  number  of  com- 
panies have  lowered  their  annuity  rate.  Variable 
annuities,  which  encompass  their  sale  based  on  com- 
mon stock  values  and  which  would  guarantee  the 
purchaser  a  return  pegged  to  the  year-to-year  mar- 
ket value  of  a  fund  invested  in  common  stocks  in- 
stead of  a  fixed  dollar  sum,  are  still  a  contested  issue. 
One  company,  the  Variable  Annuity  Life  Insurance 
Company,  organized  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
was  licensed  in  West  Virginia,  with  a  special  exam- 
ination for  agents  selling  such  contracts.  The  Pru- 
dential sponsored  legislation  in  New  Jersey  to  per- 
mit it  to  write  variable  annuities  but  the  legislation 
was  not  passed.  The  same  proposed  legislation  was 
to  be  reintroduced  in  1957.  Some  leading  life  insur- 
ance companies  are  opposing  this  movement,  as  are 
investment  bankers  and  stock  exchange  interests. 
Prices  of  stocks  of  life  companies  declined  during 
the  year,  principally  in  a  readjustment  of  the  healthy 
advances  recorded  during  the  3  preceding  years. 

Manpower  in  the  life  insurance  business  has  be- 
come an  absorbing  issue.  At  the  beginning  of  1956 
there  were  398,300  persons  employed  full  time,  an 
increase  of  14,000  in  a  year,  and  about  135,000  in 
10  years.  Employment  is  expected  to  rise  in  1957, 
and  qualified  people  for  offices  and  sales  staffs  may 
be  scarce,  with  indications  that  the  over-40  age- 
group  will  be  in  demand  as  the  major  source  for 
manpower,  and  that  there  may  be  heavy  require- 
ments for  womanpower. 

One  important  development  in  1956  was  the  lib- 
eralization in  the  underwriting  of  substandard  risks 
and  aviation  risks,  with  pilots  being  written  at  stan- 
dard rates.  According  to  the  Institute  of  Life  Insur- 
ance the  death  rate  for  1956,  when  compilations 
are  complete,  will  mark  a  new  all-time  low.  Medical 
research  continues  to  make  remarkable  progress  and 
the  annual  toll  from  many  diseases  is  still  falling. 

At  the  year  end  Hfe  insurance  in  force  in  1,144 
legal  reserve  companies  had  reached  $415,000  mil- 
lion, 4  times  the  amount  in  force  2  decades  ago. 
The  number  of  people  owning  life  insurance  had 
risen  to  106  million,  representing  4  out  of  5  families, 
and  62  percent  of  the  population.  Benefits  under 
life  contracts  were  paid  out  at  the  rate  of  $16  million 
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daily.  Fifty-eight  percent  were  living  benefits  in  the 
form  of  matured  endowments,  disability  income,  an- 
nuity payments,  surrender  values  and  policy  divi- 
dends. —EDGAR  M.  ACKERMAN 
INTER-AMERICAN  DEFENSE  BOARD.  An  organization 
composed  of  military  delegates  representing  the 
Armies,  Navies,  and  Air  Forces  and  appointed  by 
each  of  the  governments  of  the  21  American  repub- 
lics. It  was  established  in  accordance  with  Resolu- 
tion XXXIX  of  the  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  in  January  1942.  The  Fourth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Mar.  26  to  Apr.  7, 
1951,  charged  the  Board  with  preparing,  as  vigor- 
ously as  possible,  and  keeping  up  to  date,  in  close 
liaison  with  the  governments  through  their  respec- 
tive delegations,  the  military  planning  of  the  com- 
mon defense. 

A  technical  working  body  known  as  the  staff  is 
engaged  full  time  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Board's  pur- 
poses. The  council  of  delegates  meets  twice  monthly 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Chairman,  Gen.  Lemuel  C. 
Shepherd,  Jr.,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  MARITIME  CONSULTATIVE  OR- 
GANIZATION, Preparatory  Committee  of  the.  Estab- 
lished by  the  United  Nations  Maritime  Conference 
at  Geneva,  Feb.  19  to  Mar.  6,  1948,  held  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  the  first  permanent  intergovern- 
mental organization  in  the  field  of  maritime  trans- 
port. The  conference  grew  out  of  a  report  by  the 
United  Nations  Temporary  Transport  and  Commu- 
nications Commission,  issued  in  May  1946,  stating 
that  there  was  no  permanent  intergovernmental  or- 
ganization in  the  shipping  field  although  there  was 
a  large  number  of  international  agreements  and  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  shipping.  Acting  upon 
the  report,  the  UN  Economic  and  Social  Council 
arranged  for  the  32-nation  Maritime  Conference. 

The  conference  adopted  the  Convention  on  the 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organ- 
ization ( IMCO ) ,  which  will  come  into  force  when 
ratified  by  21  nations,  of  which  7  shall  each  have  a 
total  of  at  least  1  million  gross  tons  of  shipping.  By 
Sept.  30,  1956,  18  countries  had  ratified:  Canada 
(Oct.  15,  1948),  United  Kingdom  (Feb.  14, 1949), 
Netherlands  (Mar.  31,  1949),  U.S.A.  (Aug.  17, 
1950),  Greece  (Dec.  6,  1950),  Ireland  (Feb.  26, 
1951),  Burma  (July  6,  1951),  Belgium  (Aug.  9, 
1951),  Australia  (Feb.  13,  1952),  France  (Apr.  9, 
1952),  Israel  (Apr.  24,  1952),  Argentina  (June  18, 
1953),  Haiti  (June  23,  1953),  Dominican  Republic 
(Aug.  25,  1953),  Egypt  (Apr.  5,  1954),  Honduras 
(Aug.  23,  1954),  Mexico  (Sept.  21,  1954),  and 
Switzerland  (July  20,  1955).  On  Mar.  26,  1956, 
Greece  withdrew  its  ratification. 

The  conference  also  prepared  a  draft  agreement 
under  which  the  IMCO  will  operate  as  a  specialized 
agency  of  the  United  Nations;  the  agreement  sub- 
sequently was  approved  by  the  UN  General  Assem- 
bly and  will  come  into  effect  when  accepted  by  the 
IMCO  Assembly.  Finally,  the  Conference  estab- 
lished a  12-nation  Preparatory  Committee  to  make 
the  necessary  administrative  arrangements  for  the 
permanent  IMCO. 

The  permanent  organization  will  seek  to  promote 
intergovernmental  cooperation  in  the  technical 
problems  of  international  shipping;  to  encourage 
general  adoption  of  the  highest  standards  for  the 
safety  and  efficiency  of  maritime  navigation;  to  seek 
the  removal  of  discriminatory  action  and  unneces- 
sary restrictions  by  governments  affecting  interna- 
tional shipping;  and  to  consider  unfair  restrictive 
practices  by  shipping  concerns.  The  IMCO  will 
work  toward  these  ends  through  an  Assembly  of  all 
members,  which  will  meet  at  least  every  2  years;  a 
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Council  of  16  nations,  8  of  which  will  represent  the 
providers  of  international  shipping  and  8  the  con- 
sumers; a  Maritime  Safety  Committee,  which  will 
consider  such  matters  as  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  vessels,  handling  of  dangerous  cargoes, 
maritime  safety  requirements,  etc;  and  a  Secretariat. 

The  Preparatory  Committee,  which  held  its  first 
meeting  at  Geneva  Mar.  6,  1948,  and  a  second  ses- 
sion at  Lake  Success,  N.Y.,  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  1, 
1948,  has  confined  its  work  to  procedural  matters. 
At  its  second  session  the  Committee  approved  a  pro- 
posed budget  of  £20,000  per  annum  for  the  first  2 
years  of  the  permanent  organization,  the  headquar- 
ters of  which  will  be  in  London.  To  cover  expenses 
of  the  interim  period,  the  UN  approved  a  loan  of 
$50,000  of  which  $15,000  was  allotted  to  the  Pre- 
paratory Committee. 

The  following  governments  are  members  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee:  Argentina,  Australia,  Bel- 
gium, Canada,  France,  Greece,  India,  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Sweden,  United  Kingdom,  U.S.A.  Chair- 
man, the  representative  of  Canada  on  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee;  Executive  Secretary,  Branko  Lu- 
kac,  Director,  UN  Division  of  Transport  and  Com- 
munications. 

INTERIOR,  U.S.  Department  of.  An  Executive  Depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  government  established  by  Act 
of  Congress  Mar.  3, 1849.  The  Department's  diverse 
responsibilities  focus  toward  sound  conservation,  or- 
derly development,  and  wise  use  of  the  nation's 
natural  resources.  In  addition  to  bearing  primary 
responsibility  for  management  of  most  or  the  Fed- 
eral lands,  tlie  Department's  functions  also  encom- 
pass water  and  power  resources,  fish  and  wildlife, 
national  parks,  Indian  affairs,  mineral  resources  ( in- 
cluding fuels ) ,  and  administration  of  the  far-flung 
Territories  of  the  United  States. 

During  1956  the  Department  embarked  upon  a 
10-year  program  for  improvement  and  better  pro- 
tection of  the  national  park  system  areas.  The  na- 
tion's 29th  national  park  and  the  first  to  be  estab- 
lished since  1947— Virgin  Islands  National  Park  on 
St.  John  Island— was  dedicated  on  Dec.  1,  1956. 
Two  new  national  monuments  were  established. 

The  fish  and  wildlif e  activities  of  the  Department 
underwent  their  first  major  reorganization  since 
1940,  a  new  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
being  established  within  the  Department  in  con- 
formance  with  Public  Law  1024,  84th  Congress. 
Two  new  national  wildlife  refuges  were  placed 
under  administration  and  a  number  of  others  were 
enlarged  during  the  year. 

Congress  approved  and  construction  was  started 
on  the  vast  Colorado  River  Storage  Project,  which 
ultimately  will  provide  more  than  1,000,000  kilo- 
watts of  installed  generating  capacity  and  will  sup- 
ply domestic,  industrial,  and  irrigation  water  as  well 
as  storage  to  insure  downstream  water  deliveries 
guaranteed  by  interstate  compact. 

In  the  field  of  Indian  affairs,  educational  facilities 
for  both  children  and  adults  have  been  augmented, 
as  have  the  programs  to  aid  Indians,  who  so  desire, 
to  relocate  in  areas  where  greater  economic  oppor- 
tunities exist. 

Major  divisions  of  the  Department  are  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
National  Park  Service,  United  States  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  Office  of  Territories,  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, Geological  Survey,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Bon- 
neville  Power  Administration,  Southwestern  Power 
Administration,  and  Southeastern  Power  Admin- 
istration. Other  offices  include  the  Defense  Min- 
erals Exploration  Administration,  Office  of  Oil  and 
Gas,  Office  of  Minerals  Mobilization,  and  Office 
of  Saline  Water. 
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SNTERLINGUA.  Interlingua  is  an  auxiliary  language 
used  extensively  in  international  contacts  for  pur- 
poses of  general,  scientific,  and  medical  communi- 
cation. It  has  been  defined  as  a  technique  for  the 
immediate  exchange  of  information  among  persons 
who  have  no  language  in  common  but  who— nat- 
urally or  by  education— are  familiar  with  the,  lin- 
guistic elements  and  devices  which  are  shared  by 
the  jmajor  languages  of  the  Western  world.  This 
familiarity  does  not  necessarily  presuppose  an  in- 
timate contact  with  any  of  the  languages  sum- 
marized in  Interlingua  but  may  result  from  a  so- 
phisticated awareness  of  the  structure  of  the  tech- 
nical and  scientific  terminologies  which  recapitulate 
in  all  civilized  languages  the  structure  of  the  Occi- 
dental languages  and  hence  of  Interlingua  itself. 

Interlingua  is  a  complete  language  but  not  an 
independent  one.  It  evolves  from  those  elements 
which,  let  us  say,  English  has  naturally  in  common 
with  French—in  so  far  as  they  are  also  encountered 
in  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  etc.— and  its  evolu- 
tion from  these  elements  follows  only  such  prin- 
ciples as  are  inherent  in  the  elements  themselves. 

Specimen:  Interlingua  es  tin  technica  pro  le  im- 
mediate excambio  de  information  inter  personal  qui 
possede  nulle  lingua  in  commun  sed  qui—natural- 
mente  o  per  education— es  familiar  con  le  elementos 
e  processes  linguistic  que  se  trova  simultaneemente 
in  le  major  linguas  del  mundo  occidental. 

The  Interlingua  technique  was  evolved  in  the 
language  laboratories  of  the  International  Auxiliary 
Language  Association  in  New  York  City.  Although 
Interlingua  belongs  in  the  historical  continuity  of 
other^  auxiliary-language  schemes,  its  underlying 
linguistic  and  ideological  principles  represent  a 
complete  break  with  the  past.  The  distant  ideal  of 
one  auxiliary  language  for  all  men  is  not  among  the 
tenets  of  the  promoters  of  Interlingua.  Instead  they 
consider  it  their  job  to  apply  Interlingua  to  the  re- 
moval of  bottlenecks  in  the  international  exchange 
of  information  in  areas  where  it  is  clearly  wanted. 

Since  April  1953,  the  utilization  of  Interlingua 
has  been  the  special  task  of  the  Interlingua  Division 
of  Science  Service  (80  East  lltih  St.,  New  York  3, 
N.Y. ).  In  1956  the  number  of  learned  journals  ap- 
pending, routinely,  summaries  in  Interlingua  to  all 
their  original  articles  rose  to  17.  All  17  are  medical. 
Similarly,  the  technique  of  including  Interlingua 
summaries  in  programs  and  proceedings  of  interna- 
tional congresses  was  applied  on  an  extended  scale. 

The  annual  output  of  Interlingua  summaries  by 
the  Interlingua  Division  of  Science  Service  has 
passed  2,000,  with  a  total  wordage  of  close  to 
1  million.  Interlingua  newsletter  reporting  in  spe- 
cialized fields,  begun  several  years  ago  in  molecular 
spectroscopy,  was  taken  up  experimentally  in  vari- 
ous fields.  The  publication  of  a  daily  item  of  general 
scientific  news  was  initiated  by  O  Globo  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  "Scientia  International**  continued  to  be 
carried  as  a  monthly  supplement  to  Science  News 
Letter. 

To  relieve  the  shortage  of  qualified  Interlingua 
translators,  the  language  was  taught  at  New  York 
University  and  the  New  School  for  Social  Research 
in  New  York.  The  utilization  of  Interlingua  as  a 
basic  ^ course  preceding  specialized  language  in- 
structkm  in  high  schools  was  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable discussion  and  some  experimentation.  Re- 
search in  the  field  of  possible  functions  of  Inter- 
lingua in  translation  by  electronic  computers  pro- 
gressed slowly  but  steadily.  The  theory  of  the  use 
of  Interlingua  as  the  key  in  polyglot  dictionaries  was 
tested  in  specimen  compilations  in  the  fields  of 
medicine  and  nuclear  physics. 

The  bibliography  of  Interlingua  reached  a  total 


of  some  200  items.  These  include  manuals  of  study, 
technical  Interlingua  publications,  a  variety  of  news- 
letters published  by  local  Interlingua  groups,  a 
limited  number  of  belletristic  publications,  and 
many  discursive  and  descriptive  articles  in  the  pe- 
riodical press.  The  Union  Mundial  pro  Interlingua 
(UMI)— an  informal  organization  of  people  inter- 
ested in  Interlingua  (General  Secretariat:  Bir- 
mannsgasse  1,  Basel,  Switzerland)— doubled  its 
membership.  —ALEXANDER  CODE 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE.  A  bureau  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  created  in  1862.  It  de- 
termines, assesses,  and  collects  internal  revenue 
taxes  and  enforces  the  internal  revenue  laws  and 
related  statutes,  such  as  the  Federal  Alcohol  Ad- 
ministration Act  and  the  Federal  Firearms  Act, 
which  are  regulatory  in  purpose  and  do  not  impose 
taxes. 

Total  internal  revenue  collections  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1956,  amounted  to  $75,113 
million  as  compared  with  $66,289  million  in  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  an  increase  of  $8,824  million  or 
about  13  percent.  Collections  for  the  fiscal  year 
1956,  by  major  categories,  were:  corporation  in- 
come and  profits  taxes  $21,299  million;  individual 
income  and  employment  taxes  (includes  old-age  in- 
surance, unemployment  insurance,  and  railroad  re- 
tirement taxes)  $42,633  million;  estate  and  gift 
taxes  $1,171  million;  alcohol  and  tobacco  taxes 
$4,534  million;  other  excise  taxes  $5,470  million; 
taxes  not  otherwise  classified  $5  million. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  decentralized 
with  the  responsibility  for  assessment  and  collection 
of  taxes  vested  in  64  District  Directors.  In  addition, 
there  are  9  regional  offices,  each  of  which  is  headed 
by  a  Regional  Commissioner  who  supervises  the 
District  Directors  in  his  region  and  who  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Commissioner,  the  head  of  die  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  his  Deputy  for  all  revenue 
functions  performed  in  his  region. 

The  function  of  the  headquarters  organization, 
located  in  Washington,  is  largely  to  plan  and  de- 
velop the  policies  and  programs  of  the  Service  and 
to  supervise  the  field  organization.  It  is  divided  into 
5  functional  components:  Administration,  Planning, 
Operations,  Technical,  and  Inspection.  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue:  Russell  C.  Harrington. 
Headquarters:  Washington  25,  D.C. 
INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENERGY  AGENCY.  The  Stat- 
ute of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  was 
agreed  upon  by  a  conference  of  81  nations  which 
met  at  UN  headquarters  in  New  York  from  Sept 
20,  1956  to  Oct.  26,  1956.  This  conference  had  be- 
fore it  a  draft  Statute  for  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  which  had  been  agreed  upon  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  April  1956,  by  12  govern- 
ments: Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Czecho- 
slovakia, France,  India,  Portugal,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States. 

These  governments  had  been  charged  by  the  UN 
General  Assembly  with  the  task  of  preparing  a  draft 
of  the  statute  of  the  Agency,  to  be  submitted  to  a 
conference  of  the  member  states  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  of  the  Specialized  Agencies. 

The  conference  had  before  it  a  large  number  of 
amendments  to  the  draft  statute,  which  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  nations  participating.  These  amend- 
ments were  considered  in  the  course  of  the  meeting, 
which  reached  unanimous  agreement  on  the  final 
text  of  the  Statute  on  October  23.  On  October  26 
the  Statute  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  70 
nations.  In  the  subsequent  90-day  period  dur- 
ing which  the  Statute  was  open  for  signature  an- 
other 10  nations  signed  it.  The  Statute  will  come 
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into  force  when  18  nations  nave  deposited  ratifica- 
tions of  the  Statute  with  the  government  o£  the 
United  States,  which  is  acting  as  depositary  govern- 
ment, provided  that  these  18  states  include  at  least 
3  of  the  following  states:  Canada,  France,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Conference  on  the  Statute  set  up  a  Prepara- 
tory Commission  of  18  nations  to  make  preparations 
for  the  first  General  Conference  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Its  tasks  include  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  conference,  the  designations  for 
membership  of  the  first  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Agency,  recommendations  on  the  financing,  pro- 
gram, budget  and  technical  requirements,  the  estab- 
lishment or  a  permanent  staff  and  the  location  of  the 
permanent  Headquarters  of  the  Agency.  In  this  last 
connection  the  conference  recommended  Vienna  as 
the  Agency's  permanent  site.  The  final  decision  in 
this  question  will  be  taken  by  the  first  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Agency. 

The  Agency  will  be  an  autonomous  international 
body  with  its  own  General  Conference  and  Board 
of  Governors,  and  will  be  brought  into  relationship 
with  the  United  Nations  to  which  it  will  submit  re- 
ports on  its  activities.  Under  its  statute  it  will  as- 
sume, on  a  worldwide  basis,  important  functions  in 
the  promotion  of  practical  applications  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  uses.  It  wul  make  provisions  for 
materials,  services,  equipment  and  facilities  for  re- 
search and  development  in  the  practical  application 
of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  U.S.  government  has  already  pledged 
itself  to  make  available  to  the  Agency  5,000  kg. 
( 11,025  Ib.)  of  fissionable  uranium. 

The  Agency  may  also  assume  a  leading  role  in  the 
exchange  of  information  and  in  the  training  of  sci- 
entists and  experts.  It  will  also  contribute  to  the 
establishment  of  international  standards  of  safety 
for  protection  against  radiation,  and  will  establish 
and  adrninister  safeguards  designed  to  ensure  that 
special  fissionable  and  other  materials,  equipment, 
facilities  and  information  made  available  by  it  are 
not  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  any  military 
purpose.  —BRIAN  E.  UHQUHART 

INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  (IBRD).  The  Bank  is  an  international 
lending  institution  set  up  at  the  Bretton  Woods 
Conference  in  July  1944.  Operations  started  on  June 
25,  1946,  with  38  member  countries.  By  Jan.  1, 
1957,  the  Bank  had  60  member  countries;  its  total 
loans  amounted  to  $2,978  million  in  43  countries 
and  territories,  and  it  had  built  up  reserves  totaling 
$254  million. 

The  purpose  of  the  Bank  is  to  foster  the  economic 
expansion  of  its  member  countries  by  encouraging 
the  investment  of  capital  for  productive  purposes 
and  thereby  promoting  the  long-range  growth  of  in- 
ternational trade  and  the  improvement  of  standards 
of  living.  It  seeks  to  promote  private  foreign  invest- 
ment by  guarantees  or  participations  in  investments 
of  private  capital  and,  when  private  capital  is  not 
available  on  reasonable  terms,  by  loans  made  out  of 
its  own  resources  or  funds  borrowed  by  it. 

Lending  Operations.  During  1956  the  Bank  made 
24  loans  totaling  $507  million.  This  was  the  largest 
sum  yet  lent  by  the  Bank  in  a  single  year. 

The  Bank  lends  primarily  to  strengthen  the  basic 
services  without  which  further  economic  growth 
cannot  take  place.  Over  half  the  total  lent  in  1956 
was  to  increase  electric  power  supplies.  The  year's 
largest  loan  was  a  sum  of  $80  million  for  the  Kariba 
Gorge  project,  which  wiU  increase  more  than  three- 
fold the  power  supply  of  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland.  Loans  for  power  in  Europe  included 
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$31  million  for  Austrian  power  projects  which  will 
increase  supplies  for  both  domestic  use  and  export, 
and  $25  million  for  the  largest  hydroelectric  devel- 
opment ever  undertaken  in  Norway.  A  total  of  $47 
million  was  lent  for  the  expansion  of  power  supplies 
in  four  countries  in  Latin  America. 

One  third  of  the  year's  lending  was  for  industrial 
expansion,  much  the  greater  part  of  it  in  Asia.  A 
total  of  $95  million  lent  to  two  privately-owned 
steel  companies  in  India  will  help  to  add  nearly  one 
million  tons  a  year  to  the  country's  finished-steel 
capacity.  In  Japan  funds  were  lent  for  expansion 
and  modernization  of  capacity  in  privately-owned 
steel,  shipbuilding,  machinery,  and  automotive 
plants. 

A  total  of  $71  million  was  lent  for  transport.  This 
included  six  loans  for  road,  railway,  and  port  im- 
provements in  Latin  America  and  Asia,  and  finance 
for  new  aircraft  for  Qantas  Empire  Airways  in  Aus- 
tralia. A  large  part  of  the  sum  of  $50  million  lent  for 
agriculture  will  add  to  the  resources  available  for  a 
government  program  intended  to  raise  living  stand- 
ards in  the  depressed  rural  areas  of  southern  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia. 

The  seventeen  countries  in  which  the  year's  loans 
were  made  included  three— Burma,  Costa  Rica  and 
Haiti— where  the  Bank  had  not  previously  lent.  As 
required  by  the  Bank's  Articles  of  Agreement,  all 
the  loans  not  made  directly  to  governments  received 
a  governmental  guarantee  from  the  borrowing 
country. 

Technical  Assistance.  The  Bank  continued  to  give 
advice  and  assistance  to  member  countries  in  fram- 
ing development  policies  and  in  mobilizing  the  tech- 
nical resources  required  to  implement  them.  Gen- 
eral survey  mission  reports  dealing  with  the  eco- 
nomic problems  and  prospects  of  Jordan,  Panama, 
and  the  Italian  Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland  were 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  governments  con- 
cerned. Reports  were  also  prepared  for  member 
governments  on  specific  development  problems; 
they  included  an  analysis  of  the  long-term  agricul- 
tural prospects  of  Colombia  and  collaboration  on  a 
study  of  future  power  needs  in  Mexico. 

To  give  assistance  in  dealing  with  development 
problems,  resident  representatives  were  posted  by 
the  Bank  in  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua,  Panama,  and  Peru. 

The  Economic  Development  Institute  was  set  up 
in  Washington  during  the  year,  with  financial  sup- 
port from  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  foundations. 
The  Institute  is  an  international  stair*  college  in- 
tended to  help  senior  government  officials  from  less- 
developed  countries  in  dealing  with  the  practical 
problems  of  development.  The  first  of  its  six-month 
courses,  attended  by  14  officials,  was  concluded  in 
June  1956.  The  second  course,  with  19  participants 
from  16  member  countries,  will  end  in  March  1957. 

Earnings  Record.  During  1956  the  Bank  earned 
from  its  operations  a  higher  net  income  ( $33  mil- 
lion) than  in  any  earlier  year.  This  income  was 
credited  to  a  supplementary  reserve  which  at  the 
end  of  the  year  stood  at  $169  million.  Loan  com- 
missions, which  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  1  "percent 
on  the  outstanding  balances  of  all  loans,  totaled  $16 
million.  This  was  credited  to  a  special  reserve 
against  the  Bank's  liabilities,  and  increased  this  re- 
serve to  $85  million. 

All  payments  of  principal  and  interest  due  from 
borrowers  have  been  met.  Repayments  on  Bank 
loans  are  now  being  made  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately $50  million  a  year. 

Capital  Structure  and  Organization.  The  capital  of 
the  Bank,  subscribed  by  member  countries  in 
amounts  related  to  their  economic  strength,  totals 
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$9,265.4  million.  Of  this,  2  percent  is  paid  to  the 
Bank  in  gold  or  dollars  and  18  percent  in  the  cur- 
rency of  the  member  country;  the  remaining  80 
percent  is  subject  to  call  only  if  needed  by  the  Bank 
to  meet  obligations  arising  out  of  its  borrowings  and 
guarantees.  The  2  percent  portion  of  the  subscrip- 
tions (amounting  to  $183  million)  can  be  freely 
used  by  the  Bank,  but  use  of  the  18  percent  portion 
is  subject  to  the  member  country's  consent.  During 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1956  an  additional 
amount,  equivalent  to  $110  million,  was  made  avail- 
able from  the  18  percent  subscription  of  member 
countries,  bringing  the  total  so  far  made  available 
from  this  source  to  $915  million. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  new  finance  required 
in  its  operations  the  Bank  depends  on  the  private 
capital  markets.  On  Jan.  1,  1957  total  Bank  bonds 
outstanding  on  these  markets  amounted  to  the 
equivalent  in  five  currencies  of  $848  million.  Dur- 
ing 1956  the  Bank  issued  $75  million  of  new  bonds, 
all  of  them  sold  outside  the  United  States.  It  also 
negotiated  a  Swiss  franc  loan  equivalent  to  $47 
million  from  the  government  of  Switzerland. 

The  Bank  has  been  able  to  replenish  its  funds 
through  sales  of  parts  of  its  loans  to  other  investors; 
more  than  $290  million  has  been  made  available  to 
it  in  this  way  since  operations  began.  In  addition, 
four  of  the  Bank's  loans— to  Australia,  Belgium, 
Norway,  and  South  Africa— have  taken  the  form  of 
joint  operations  in  which  the  Bank  provides  part 
of  the  finance  required  for  a  project,  {he  remainder 
being  raised  directly  by  the  borrower  in  the  private 
capital  markets. 

Responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  general  op- 
erations of  the  Bank  rests  with  the  17  Executive 
Directors  designated  by  member  countries.  The 
President  of  the  Bank,  Eugene  R.  Black,  is  Chair- 
man at  meetings  of  the  Executive  Directors  and  is 
responsible  for  the  selection  of  officers  and  staff. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Bank  is  at  1818  H  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

International  Finance  Corporation.  On  July  20,  1956, 
the  International  Finance  Corporation  was  estab- 
lished as  an  affiliate  of  the  Bank.  The  purpose  of  the 
Corporation  is  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  Bank 
in  encouraging  the  growth  of  productive  private 
enterprise,  particularly  in  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries. Membership  is  open  to  member  countries  of 
the  Bank;  by  the  end  of  the  year  38  countries  with 
a  subscribed  capital  of  $80  million  had  joined  the 
Corporation.  — EDWARD  SYMONDS 

INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL  AVIATION  ORGANIZATION 
(ICAO).  This  organization  came  into  being  on  April 
4,  1947,  when  the  required  number  of  states  (26) 
had  ratified  the  Convention  on  International  Civil 
Aviation.  ICAO  replaced  the  Provisional  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization  (PICAO)  which 
had  been  operating  since  June  6,  1945.  Both  ICAO 
and  PICAO  derive  their  powers  from  agreements 
drawn  up  by  the  Conference  on  International  Civil 
Aviation  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  November-December 
1944.  Seventy  nations  were  members  of  ICAO  on 
Dec.  31, 1956. 

The  duties  and  objectives  of  ICAO  are  summed 
up  in  the  Preamble  to  the  Convention,  as  follows: 
to  insure  that  "international  civil  aviation  may  be 
developed  in  a  safe  and  orderly  manner  and  that 
international  air  transport  services  may  be  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  of  equality  of  opportunity  and 
operated  soundly  and  economically/*  The  principal 
organs  of  ICAO  are  the  Assembly,  composed  of  all 
member  states,  which  meets  annually;  the  Council, 
comprised  of  21  member  nations  elected  by  the  As- 
sembly, which  meets  continuously,  and  the  Secre- 
tariat, which  is  recruited  on  a  broad  international 


basis.  There  are  5  special  bodies  which  are  sub- 
sidiary to  the  Council  and  the  Assembly:  Air  Navi- 
gation Commission,  Air  Transport,  Legal,  Joint  Sup- 
port of  Air  Navigation  Services,  and  Finance  Com- 
mittees. 

Under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  approved  by 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  Dec.  14, 
1946,  and  by  the  First  Assembly  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  on  May  13,  1947,  ICAO 
is  a  Specialized  Agency  related  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. President  of  the  Council,  Dr.  Edward  War- 
ner. Address:  International  Aviation  Building,  Mon- 
treal 3,  Canada. 

Events,  1956.  Increased  attention  to  the  problems 
attached  to  the  introduction  of  jet  aircraft  on  the 
world's  air  routes  featured  the  work  of  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization  during  1956.  This 
attention  was  sparked  by  the  Tenth  Session  of  the 
ICAO  Assembly,  which  met  in  Caracas  in  June; 
delegates  to  the  Assembly  had  before  them  predic- 
tions of  150-passenger  600-mile-per-hour  jet  aircraft 
which  would  be  operating  in  the  next  5  years,  and 
of  atomic-powered,  1000-mile-per-hour  air  freight- 
ers available  within  the  next  twenty  years.  At  the 
behest  of  the  Assembly  the  ICAO  Council  set  up  a 
seven-member  task  force  whose  objective  is  to  con- 
sider what  improvements  must  be  made  in  air  navi- 
gation facilities  and  services  so  that  the  jets  can 
operate  regularly  and  efficiently  by  1961,  and  to 
assist  governments  in  providing  these. 

The  Tenth  Session  of  the  Assembly  was  the  first 
major  session  in  three  years  and  the  delegates  from 
59  countries  had  a  heavy  agenda  which  included  a 
complete  review  of  the  past  work  of  the  Organiza- 
tion. The  Assembly  gave  special  stress  to  the  need 
to  foster  the  implementation  of  standards  and  re- 
gional plans  and  to  maintain  the  proficiency  of  the 
technical  Secretariat.  The  problem  of  joint  civil- 
military  use  of  air  navigation  facilities  and  services 
was  also  examined.  The  Assembly  elected  the  23 
members  of  the  ICAO  Council  ( election  is  made  for 
a  three-year  term)  and  considered  the  possibility 
of  introducing  a  new  policy  for  nominations  of  mem- 
bership of  the  Air  Navigation  Commission  in  order 
that  states  not  represented  in  the  Council  might  ap- 
point commissioners. 

In  combination  with  the  Assembly,  two  subcom- 
mittees of  the  ICAO  Legal  Committee  met  in  Ca- 
racas to  clarify  the  legal  situation  involved  in  the 
charter,  hire  and  interchange  of  aircraft.  The  Com- 
mittee also  considered  that  legal  problems  concern- 
ing outer  space,  which  the  launching  of  artificial 
earth  satellites  will  accentuate,  are  within  ICAO's 
field  of  responsibility  and  might  be  included  in  the 
general  work  program  of  the  Legal  Committee  in 
the  future.  The  Assembly  adopted  a  net  budget  of 
$3,066,727  (Canadian)  for  1957  and  $2,987,901 
for  1958. 

In  the  air  navigation  field,  of  particular  interest 
during  the  year  was  the  convening  of  the  Third  Air 
Navigation  Conference  in  Montreal.  The  Confer- 
ence completely  revised  ICAO's  international  stand- 
ards and  recommended  practices  dealing  with  the 
airworthiness  of  aircraft.  The  new  standards  are 
broad  and  objective  in  type  and  are  supplemented 
where  necessary  by  "acceptable  means  of  compli- 
ance" to  show  by  example  the  level  of  safety  re- 
quired. The  Conference  also  set  up  a  system  by 
which  ICAO  could  provide  guidance  to  member 
states  on  the  latest  technical  thinking  in  the  field  of 
airworthiness;  this  guidance  will  take  the  form  of 
provisional  acceptable  means  of  compliance  which 
would  help  the  states  keep  their  national  airwor- 
thiness codes  abreast  of  developments  in  aircraft 
design. 
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As  a  consequence  of  the  Assembly's  action  in 
stressing  the  need  for  further  information  concern- 
ing jet  aircraft,  an  ICAO  Panel  on  the  Operational 
Requirements  of  Jets  was  set  up  and  held  its  first 
meeting  in  October  in  Montreal.  This  Panel  was 
established  by  the  ICAO  Council  to  predict  the 
special  operational  requirements  for  ground  service 
and  aids  to  air  navigation  of  jet  passenger  aircraft 
that  must  be  met  if  they  are  to  be  successfully  in- 
corporated into  the  international  traffic  pattern. 

Of  interest  in  the  field  of  radiotelephony  was  the 
development  of  a  new  ICAO  spelling  alphabet  for 
use  in  communications  between  aircraft  in  flight 
and  ground  stations.  Considerable  study  and  labora- 
tory testing  were  carried  out  by  separate  groups  in 
various  countries  and,  as  a  result  of  their  findings, 
five  changes  were  made  in  the  existing  ICAO  Spell- 
ing Alphabet  to  guarantee  that  there  would  be  no 
confusion  during  communications. 

In  the  air  transport  field,  one  meeting  of  particu- 
lar interest  was  held;  a  conference  was  convened 
by  the  ICAO  Council  to  reach  agreement  on  a  uni- 
form world-wide  policy  with  respect  to  airport 
charges.  This  conference  found  that,  although  there 
has  been  some  improvement  in  the  economic  posi- 
tion of  international  airports  as  a  whole  in  the  past 
five  years,  these  airports  are  still  operating  with 
large  annual  deficits. 

As  a  member  of  the  Expanded  Program  for  Tech- 
nical Assistance  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Specialized  Agencies,  ICAO  technical  assistance  ac- 
tivities increased  in  1956  to  a  level  higher  than 
that  of  any  previous  year,  with  four  more  countries 
included  in  the  Program.  Allocation  for  1956  by  the 
United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Board  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  27  ICAO  national  projects  and  two 
regional  programs  was  $1,205,750  (Canadian)— an 
increase  of  $150,000  over  1955.  In  this  program,  in 
addition  to  the  regional  programs,  regional  train- 
ing schools  are  maintained  in  Mexico  for  Central 
and  South  America  and  in  Egypt  for  the  Arab  states; 
another  regional  activity  is  the  aviation  safety  pro- 
gram for  the  Middle  East,  which  includes  technical 
experts  in  the  various  fields  of  airline  pilot  examina- 
tion, aircraft  maintenance,  personnel  licensing,  fire 
fighting,  and  rescue. 

During  the  year  the  membership  of  ICAO  in- 
creased to  70,  as  four  more  nations—Cambodia, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Sudan  and  Morocco 
—adhered  to  the  Convention  on  International  Civil 
Aviation. 

During  1956,  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization was  honored  by  a  World  Brotherhood 
Award  and  by  a  "Christopher  Columbus"  Interna- 
tional Communications  Prize  "in  recognition  of  the 
accomplishments  of  this  specialized  agency  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  field  of  international  com- 
munication." 

Headquarters:  North  American  and  Caribbean 
Office:  540  Avenida  Chapultepec,  Mexico,  D.F., 
Mexico;  European  and  African  Office:  60  bis  Ave- 
nue dlena,  Paris  16e,  France;  Middle  East  Office: 
Wadie  Saad  Building,  Sharia  Salah  el  Dine,  Zama- 
lek,  Cairo,  Egypt;  Far  East  and  Pacific  Office:  Sala 
Santitham,  Rajadamnoen  Avenue,  Bangkok,  Thai- 
land; South  American  Office:  Apartado  680,  Lima, 
Peru. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFEDERATION  OF  FREE  TRADE 
UNIONS  (ICFTU).  Founded  December  1949  in  Lon- 
don by  national  trade  union  movements  which  had 
seceded  from  the  Communist-controlled  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  or  which  had  refused  to 
join  it.  Present  membership  of  the  ICFTU  is  about 
54.5  million  grouped  in  117  organizations  in  83 
countries.  United  States  membership— over  15  mil- 
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lion  workers— includes  the  AFL-CIO  and  the 
UMWA.  The  Confederation  lays  great  stress  on  the 
promotion  of  free  trade  unions  in  the  world's  under- 
developed areas.  It  collected  nearly  $1  million  in 
voluntary  contributions  from  trade  unions  for  or- 
ganizing and  educational  projects  in  these  parts, 
and  has  now  made  them  a  regular  part  of  its  activi- 
ties through  a  1-cent-per-member  compulsory  levy. 
Outstanding  among  such  projects  is  its  current 
worldwide  campaign  for  organizing  plantation 
workers.  It  is  also  active  in  the  UN  and  its  Special- 
ized Agencies  on  issues  such  as  the  fight  against 
forced  labor,  the  defense  of  trade  union  rights 
wherever  they  are  attacked,  for  the  adoption  of  full 
employment  policies  and  against  restrictive  business 
practices.  President,  Omer  Becu;  General  Secretary, 
J.  H.  Oldenbroek.  Headquarters:  24,  rue  du  Lom- 
bard, Brussels,  Belgium.  New  York  Office :  20  West 
40th  Street,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 

INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  ADMINISTRATION 
(ICA).  Established  July  1955  by  Executive  Order 
of  the  President,  as  successor  to  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Administration,  ICA  is  a  semiautonomous  unit 
within  the  U.S.  Department  of  State.  The  Agency 
has  overall  responsibility  for  all  aspects  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Program. 

ICA  directly  administers  the  non-military  pro- 
grams;  military  assistance  is  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense.  The  Director  of  ICA, 
however,  has  the  overall  responsibility  for  coor- 
dinating the  military  and  non-military  programs.  In 
addition,  the  Director  of  the  ICA  has  certain  other 
assignments  including  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering the  use  for  economic  development  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  foreign  currencies  received  from  the  sale 
abroad  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

The  U.S.  share  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
includes:  (1)  "military  assistance";  this  is  mostly 
weapons  and  training  provided  to  nations  with 
which  the  U.S.  has  mutual  defense  assistance  agree- 
ments; (2)  "defense  support";  this  is  economic  as- 
sistance which  goes  to  a  number  of  military  partners 
of  the  U.S.  to  assist  those  nations  to  finance  a  level 
of  military  forces,  together  with  essential  economic 
programs,  which  otherwise  would  be  beyond  their 
own  resources;  (3)  "development  assistance";  this 
is  economic  aid  provided  to  nations  which  are  not 
military  partners  of  the  U.S.  but  whose  economic 
progress  is  in  the  interest  of  the  U.S.  and  the  free 
world  as  a  whole;  ( 4 )  "technical  cooperation";  this 
is  the  exchange  of  knowledge  and  skills  enabling 
many  newly  developing  nations  to  make  swifter 
progress  economically  and  socially;  and  (5)  a  vari- 
ety of  other  programs,  including  aid  to  West  Berlin, 
assistance  to  refugees  and  escapees  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  U.S.  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

The  building  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ- 
ization ( NATO )  defense  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  application  of  mutual  security  in  its  military 
aspects.  The  total  outlay  for  European  defense  es- 
tablishments from  1949  to  1955  amounted  to  about 
$72,000  million,  with  about  $10,000  million  of  this 
total  representing  military  assistance  from  the  U.S. 
In  other  words,  the  European  NATO  partners  of  the 
U.S.  paid  about  85  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  mutual 
security  in  this  instance.  In  the  build-up  of  the 
North  Atlantic  defense,  European  nations  supplied 
about  60  percent  of  materials  and  the  bulk  or  the 
manpower  assigned  or  earmarked  to  NATO  Com- 
manders. 

Throughout  the  world,  with  the  help  of  military 
assistance,  U.S.  allies  are  bringing  into  being  ground 
forces  equivalent  to  more  than  200  divisions  (the 
U.S.  has  about  20  army  divisions);  naval  strength 
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of  more  than  2,000  vessels  (more  ships  than  the 
active  naval  strength  of  the  U.S. )  and  air  strength 
of  about  300  air  squadrons  (about  the  same  num- 
bers as  theU.S.). 

"Defense  Support"  also  contributes  to  the  secur- 
ity of  the  U.S.  and  the  free  world  by  helping  certain 
nations  with  which  the  U.S.  has  mutual  security 
pacts  to  maintain  armed  forces  of  a  size  needed  for 
effective  defense  and  at  the  same  time  to  achieve  a 
rate  of  economic  progress  essential  to  maintaining 
fiscal  and  poHticaf  stability.  For  ^example,  the  He- 
public  of  Korea,  which  receives  "defense  support," 
has  a  population  of  22  million  yet  maintains  20 
army  divisions—about  the  same  number  as  the  U.S. 

With  U.S.  assistance,  Korea  has  been  able  to  sup- 
port a  large  defense  force  and  to  make  progress  in 
increasing  food  production,  in  developing  mines,  in 
improving  railway  service  and  communications  and 
in  establishing  various  basic  industries. 

Notable  in  1956  was  the  completion  in  Korea  of 
three  new  thermal  electric  plants,  adding  some  100,- 
000  kilowatts  of  new  power  generating  facilities. 
Plants  now  completed  and  work  in  progress  will  raise 


capability. 

'Development  assistance"  has  been  extended 
principally  to  nations  of  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia,  although  in  recent  years  development  assis- 
tance was  also  given  to  Bolivia  and  Guatemala  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  aid  has  helped  other 
nations  to  improve  transportation  and  communica- 
tions, develop  natural  resources  and  increase  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  production. 

About  77  cents  out  of  every  dollar  expended  on 
mutual  security  programs,  both  military  and  non- 
military,  is  used  for  purchase  in  the  U.S.  of  needed 
supplies  and  equipment.  From  April  1948  through 
June  1956,  more  than  $7,500  million  worth  of  U.S. 
food  and  other  agricultural  products  was  purchased 
by  ICA  and  predecessor  agencies  for  use  in  overseas 
programs. 

ICA  also  seeks  to  encourage  the  flow  of  American 
private  investment  abroad  and  to  help  bring  about 
local  conditions  which  will  be  favorable  to  it.  Under 
ICA*s  investment  guaranty  program,  American  com- 
panies making  new  overseas  investments  in  most 
countries  where  the  investment  program  operates 
may,  on  payment  of  a  fee,  receive  insurance  protec- 
tion from  the  U.S.  government  against  risks  of  in- 
ability to  convert  foreign  currency  receipts  into  U.S. 
dollars  and  loss  through  expropriation  or  confisca- 
tion. As  of  June  30,  1956,  protection  had  been  ex- 
tended for  $117.3  million  of  U.S.  overseas  invest- 
ment in  industrial  and  commercial  projects. 

Congress  appropriated  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1957,  a  total  of  $3,766  million  for  the  Mutual 
Security  Program.  Military  assistance  funds 
amounted  to  $2,017  million;  defense  support  $1,162 
million;  development  assistance  $250  million;  tech- 
nical cooperation  $152  million  (including  contribu- 
tions to  multilateral  programs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Organization  of  American  States). 
Other  programs  such  as  the  President's  special  fund 
of  $100  million;  the  programs  for  migrants,  refu- 
gees and  escapees,  for  joint  control  areas  and  con- 
tributions to  United  Nations  children's  programs  ac- 
counted for  much  of  the  remainder. 

The  Director  of  ICA  is  John  B.  Hollister  and 
headquarters  are  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  number 
of  Washington  employees  in  September  1956  was 
1,609;  overseas  3,054  Americans  were  directly  em- 
ployed by  ICA. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  university  contracts,  whereby 


American  universities  are  associated  with  foreign 
institutions  in  development  of  particular  aspects  of 
technical  education.  These  contracts,  financed  by 
ICA,  numbered  83  on  Sept.  30,  1956,  and  were  par- 
ticipated in  by  53  American  universities  and  tech- 
nical institutions  and  38  foreign  countries  and  de- 
pendent territories.  In  addition  there  were  4 
regional  contracts.  Contracts  are  also  made  with 
American  engineering  firms  for  surveys,  for  certain 
types  of  installation  and  construction,  and  for  train- 
ing in  industrial  operation.  Contracts  also  are  made 
in  some  instances  with  voluntary  agencies  for  par- 
ticular work  in  the  social  welfare  field.  In  all,  ICA 
had  360  contracts  in  operation  in  October  1956. 

Among  the  events  of  tie  year  1956  in  ICA  opera- 
tions were  these:  Agreement  with  Ceylon  on  an 
economic  assistance  program  and  establishment  of 
a  U.S.  Operations  Mission  in  that  country.  Agree- 
ment with  Burma  that  services  of  U.S.  technicians 
shall  be  paid  for  with  Burmese  rice  to  be  used  by 
the  U.S.  to  extend  emergency  relief  to  Pakistan. 
Approval  of  a  $37  million  program  to  assist  Vietnam 
in  the  resettlement  of  500,000  refugees. 

Allocation  of  $14.5  million  to  Afghanistan  for 
development  of  civil  aviation  facilities.  Signing  of 
a  $49.35  million  loan  agreement  with  Japan:  Japa- 
nese yen  belonging  to  U.S.  as  a  result  of  sale  of  U.S. 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  be  lent  back  and 
used  for  Japan's  economic  development.  The  estab- 
lishment within  ICA  of  a  permanent  Program  Eval- 
uation Staff  to  review  programs  on  a  worldwide 
basis. 

Announcement  by  the  President  of  an  initial  allo- 
cation of  $20  million  to  help  sustain  Hungarian 
refugees  from  Russian  slavery  as  they  set  about  the 
task  of  beginning  new  lives  under  freedom.  The 
year  also  marked  the  closing  of  ICA  offices  in  a 
number  of  European  countries,  including  Norway, 
Denmark,  Belgium,  and  Netherlands  and  reduc- 
tion of  operating  staffs  in  Austria,  France,  and  Ger- 
many. The  reductions  in  Europe  were  the  result  of 
successful  conclusion  of  programs. 

—WILLIAM  J.  CALDWELL 

INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  EXPLORATION  OF 
THE  SEA  (ICES).  The  Council  was  founded  in  Co- 
penhagen on  July  22, 1902,  to  promote  the  practical 
scientific  investigation  of  marine  resources,  espe- 
cially food  fishes,  plankton,  and  sea  water,  with  the 
aim  of  forming  a  basis  for  conservation  and  interna- 
tional conventions  designed  to  secure  a  rational 
exploitation  of  the  fisheries.  Sixteen  countries  be- 
long to  the  Council:  Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland, 
France,  Germany,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Poland,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden, 
United  Kingdom,  and  U.S.S.R. 

Each  country  is  represented  by  two  delegates, 
and  the  delegates  compose  the  Council.  The  Coun- 
cil elects  annually  the  Bureau  (Presidium),  con- 
sisting of  five  members:  the  President,  the  First  Vice 
President,  and  three  Vice  Presidents.  President, 
Professor  H.  U.  Sverdrup  (Norway). 

The  area  covered  by  the  Council's  activities  is 
the  northeastern  Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  Barents 
Sea  to  western  Greenland  and  from  the  ice  border 
to  the  equator. 

The  organization  of  the  Council  comprises,  be- 
sides the  Bureau,  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Edi- 
torial Committee,  and  the  editors  of  publications. 
A  Statutory  Meeting,  attended  by  100-150  scien- 
tists, is  held  every  year.  There  are  15  committees 
dealing  with  particular  areas  or  subjects.  The  most 
important  publications  issued  by  the  Council  are: 
Journal  du  Conseil,  Rapports  et  Proces-Verbaux, 
Annales  Biologiques,  Bulletin  Statistique,  and  Bul- 
letin Hydro graphique.  The  Council's  Office  is  at 
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Charlottenlund  Slot,  Charlottenlund,  Denmark,  and 
the  Secretary  General  is  Dr.  Ami  Fridriksson  (Ice- 
land). 

INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES 
(ICCC).  The  Third  Assembly  of  the  Latin  American 
Alliance  of  Christian  Churches  was  held  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  July  16-24.  The  Confederation  of 
Evangelical  Fundamental  Churches  of  Brazil  was 
formed  during  this  meeting.  During  Aug.  5-12, 
1956,  the  Third  Assembly  of  the  Far  Eastern  Coun- 
cil of  Christian  Churches  took  place  in  Singapore, 
Malaya.  The  Malayan  Council  of  Christian 
Churches  was  formed.  The  ICCC  is  a  Protestant 
council  of  churches,  formed  in  August  1948,  in  Am- 
sterdam, and  consists  of  57  member  denominations 
from  23  countries.  President:  Rev.  Dr.  Carl  Mcln- 
tire.  International  headquarters:  Singel  386,  Am- 
sterdam C,  The  Netherlands.  New  York  headquar- 
ters: 15  Park  Row,  New  York  38,  N.Y. 
INTERNATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  CHRISTIAN  TRADE 
UNIONS  (IFCTU).  An  international  trade  union  or- 
ganization comprising  such  national  trade  tmion 
centers  and  trade  internationals  as  base  their  activi- 
ties on  Christian  principles.  The  IFCTU  is  an  inter- 
denominational organization,  the  affiliated  national 
centers  being  either  of  the  interdenominational  or 
of  the  denominational  (Roman  Catholic  or  Prot- 
estant) type,  except  in  America  and  Asia,  where 
those  workers  organized  need  only  profess  belief  in 
God.  The  countries  of  Western  Europe  account 
for  most  of  the  membership  of  3,700,000;  but 
Christian  trade  unions  are  making  headway  in  vari- 
ous continents.  Although  thepresent  organization 
came  into  being  in  1920  at  The  Hague,  Christian 
trade  union  centers  have  existed  since  long  ago,  the 
first  Christian  trade  union  having  been  established 
in  Belgium  as  early  as  1857.  The  first  international 
secretariat  for  the  Christian  national  trade  union 
centers  was  established  in  1908.  IFCTU  has  perma- 
nent representatives  in  New  York,  ILS.A.,  in  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland,  and  in  Paris,  France. 

In  1955,  the  Liaison  Office  at  Luxembourg,  which 
was  created  in  1954  by  the  organizations  interested 
in  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  was 
changed  into  the  Federation  of  Christian  Trade 
Unions  in  ECSC.  The  Confederation  has  Regional 
offices  at  Brazzaville,  French  Equatorial  Africa,  and 
Dakar,  French  West  Africa,  both  for  Africa.  In 
1955,  the  Regional  office  in  Saigon,  Vietnam,  for 
Asia,  changed  into  a  permanent  study  office  for 
Asia.  A  regional  organization,  C.L.A.S.C.  (Con- 
federacion  Latino-Americana  de  Sindicalistas  Cris- 
tianos ) ,  was  set  up  in  Santiago  for  South  America 
instead  of  the  regional  office.  IFCTU  held  its  12th 
Congress  in  1955  with  as  main  subject:  full  employ- 
ment. The  Confederation  has  Consultative  Status 
with:  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  UN 
(Category  A),  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion, Unesco,  the  Council  of  Europe,  FAO,  OEEC, 
and  the  European  Productivity  Agency.  Headquar- 
ters of  IFCTU:  148,  rue  de  la  Loi,  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium. 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE,  Office  of.  An  Office  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department,  which,  through 
its  Director,  is  responsible  for  advising  and  assisting 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  formulation  and 
execution  or  policies  and  programs  relating  to  the 
international  financial  and  monetary  field.  Also  the 
Foreign  Assets  Control,  which  prohibits  financial 
transactions  in  which  Communist  China  or  North 
Korea  have  an  interest,  is  administratively  a  part  of 
the  Office.  Director:  George  EL  Willis. 
INTERNATIONAL  JOINT  COMMISSION-UNITED  STATES 
AND  CANADA.  Established  by  the  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  of  1909,  the  International  Joint  Commission 


came  into  being  in  1912.  The  purpose  of  the  Com 
mission  is  to  prevent  disputes  between  the  Unitec 
States  and  Canada,  settle  questions  involving  rights 
obligations  or  interests  along  the  border  and  mak< 
provision  for  adjustment  and  settlement  of  all  com 
mon  questions.  Its  chief  duty  has  involved  the  use  o 
boundary  waters.  Headed  by  joint  chairmen,  ] 
Canadian  and  1  from  the  U.S.,  the  Commissioi 
comprises  3  Canadian  and  3  U.S.  members* 
INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZATION  (ILO).  Ax 
autonomous,  intergovernmental  organization  of  Tl 
nations,  7  of  which  were  admitted  to  membership 
during  1956.  Established  in  1919  by  the  Treaty  o. 
Versailles,  ILO  is  the  oldest  of  the  family  of  1( 
Specialized  Agencies  associated  with  the  Unitec 
Nations  and  the  sole  survivor  of  the  intergovern- 
mental agencies  set  up  after  World  War  I  undei 
the  League  of  Nations. 

ILO  seeks  by  international  action  to  improve 
working  conditions  throughout  the  world,  raise 
labor  standards  and  promote  economic  and  socia 
stability.  To  promote  social  justice,  the  organizatior 
collects  and  disseminates  information  about  laboi 
and  social  conditions,  formulates  international 
standards  and  supervises  their  application  within 
the  countries  ratifying  them. 

ILO  provides  technical  assistance  to  underdevel- 
oped member  nations,  in  a  program  financed  both 
by  the  Organization  itself  and  the  Expanded  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Program  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Specialized  Agencies.  By  the  end  of  1956,  the 
ILO  had  sent  more  than  650  technical  assistance 
experts  to  Asia,  Latin  America,  Africa  and  the  Mid- 
dle East.  It  has  undertaken  more  than  100  voca- 
tional training  projects  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
about  40  in  cooperative  and  riandicraft  projects 
and  more  than  30  each  in  social  security,  general 
manpower  and  employment  service  organization. 

Other  projects  deal  with  labor  legislation,  women 
and  young  workers,  industrial  safety  and  hygiene, 
labor  productivity,  labor  statistics  and  migration. 
In  addition,  the  ILO  has  awarded  1,375  fellowships 
and  study  grants  to  underdeveloped  countries  and 
placed  more  than  800  workers  and  foremen  in  prac- 
tical on-the-job  training  in  factories  abroad. 

This  tripartite  agency  is  unique  in  that  membei 
governments,  their  employer  and  labor  organiza- 
tions are  represented  and  are  entitled  to  speak  and 
vote  independently  of  each  other.  Four  delegates 
from  each  country  attend  the  International  Laboi 
Conference,  the  annual  meeting,  at  ILO  head- 
quarters in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Two  represent 
the  government,  and  one  each  the  employers  and 
workers.  The  annual  conference  is  the  policymaking 
body  of  the  Organization  and  constitutes  a  world 
forum  on  labor  and  social  questions. 

It  adopts  international  labor  standards  in  a  form 
similar  to  international  treaties  called  conventions 
which  require  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Confer- 
ence before  adoption.  Governments  are  required 
to  submit  the  conventions  to  their  legislatures  f 01 
consideration.  Only  when  a  national  legislature  ac- 
cepts a  convention  is  the  government  bound  tc 
apply  it.  Recommendations  are  also  proposed  tc 
member  nations  but  do  not  require  ratification 
Rather  they  are  suggestions  for  national  action. 

At  the  1956  Conference,  delegates  dealt  with  the 
questions  of  forced  labor,  vocational  training  ir 
agriculture,  welfare  facilities  for  workers,  weekly 
rest  in  commerce  and  offices,  and  living  and  working 
conditions  of  indigenous  populations  in  independen 
countries. 

In  the  United  States,  which  joined  the  ILO  it 
1934,  the  conditions  of  most  ILO  conventions  ar< 
considered  to  fall  wholly  or  in  part  within  the  jurfe 
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diction  of  the  individual  States  and  are  therefore 
inappropriate  for  ratification  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. The  U.S.  has  ratified  only  seven  of  the  exist- 
ing 104  conventions. 

At  three-year  intervals,  the  annual  Conference 
elects  the  Governing  Body,  the  executive  council, 
which  is  made  up  of  20  government,  10  manage- 
ment, and  10  labor  representatives.  In  three  meet- 
ings each  year,  it  selects  items  for  the  agenda  of 
the  Conference,  appoints  the  Director  General  and 
supervises  the  work  of  the  ILO,  its  committees  and 
commissions. 

Committees  met  during  the  year  to  discuss  such 
widely  varied  subjects  as  the  handling  of  dangerous 
substances,  women's  employment,  performers* 
rights,  working  conditions  in  civil  aviation.  A  Pre- 
paratory Maritime  Conference  in  London,  England, 
in  September  concerned  itself  with  the  welfare  of 
seamen  and  jurisdictional  problems  on  the  high  seas. 
In  Havana,  Cuba,  the  Sixth  Regional  Conference 
of  American  States  Members  of  the  ILO  met  to 
discuss  labor  conditions  in  North,  Central,  and 
South  America. 

The  Organization's  permanent  secretariat  is  the 
International  Labor  Office.  The  Office  issues  pub- 
lications, prepares  reports  for  conferences,  and  re- 
searches, investigates  and  assembles  current  in- 
formation concerning  the  world  labor  market  and 
the  various  important  developments  which  can  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  better  working  and  living  condi- 
tions of  the  world's  population.  More  than  800 
officials  from  60  nations  make  up  the  full  time  staff 
of  the  Office,  its  branch  offices  and  missions.  Chief 
executive  is  Director-General  David  A.  Morse,  a 
U.S.  citizen.  — R.  PETER  STRAUS 

INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND.  The  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  increased  its  membership  to 
60  countries  during  1956  with  the  addition  of  Ar- 
gentina and  Vietnam.  The  Fund's  financial  opera- 
tions also  expanded,  particularly  in  the  wake  of 
the  political  difficulties  which  arose  in  the  Middle 
East.  As  1956  drew  to  a  close,  the  Fund  published, 
first,  an  arrangement  providing  $262,500,000  in 
credits  for  France,  then  a  massive  $1,300  million 
agreement  for  support  of  the  British  pound  sterling. 
There  was  speculation  that  continued  delay  in  free- 
ing the  Suez  Canal  for  international  trade  might 
inspire  additional  requests  for  drawings  on  the 
Fund's  resources  in  1957. 

Not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Western 
Europe  but  also  among  the  countries  of  the  Far 
East,  foreign  payments  problems  were  intensified 
by  the  interruption  of  shipping  through  the  Suez 
waterway.  The  situation,  although  acute,  was  re- 
garded as  essentially  temporary,  and  one  thafc 
could  be  bridged  with  short-term  financing.  This 
type  of  assistance  is  the  special  province  of  the 
Fund,  whose  policies  call  for  repayment  within 
three  or  at  the  outside  five  years. 

The  Fund  also  Joined  during  1956  in  a  number 
of  efforts  at  currency  stabilization  that  had  no  direct 
relationship  to  the  Suez  problems.  Its  operations 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  included  a  $55-million 
transaction  with  Indonesia,  and  smaller  currency 
sales  to  Burma,  Egypt,  Iran,  Paraguay,  and  the 
Philippines.  The  Fund  concluded  special  stabiliza- 
tion agreements  providing  $35-million  standby 
credits  for  Chile,  and  $7,500,000  for  Bolivia.  It 
maintained  standby  arrangements  of  $50  million  for 
Belgium  and  $12,500,000  for  Peru.  Actual  draw- 
ings upon  the  Fund,  from  the  beginning  of  opera- 
tions in  March  1947,  amounted  to  the  equivalent 
of  nearly  $2,000  million  at  the  end  of  1956.  By  that 
time,  too,  most  of  the  early  purchases  of  U.S.  dollars 
and  other  currencies  from  the  Fund  had  been  re- 


versed, with  payments  of  $861  million  in  gold  or 
dollars  to  the  Fund. 

The  Fund  was  established  to  promote  a  freer, 
multilateral  world  trade.  Its  special  task  is  to  help 
members  maintain  orderly  practices  of  currency 
exchange,  with  minimum  reliance  on  restrictions 
and  discrimination.  Activities  mainly  take  the  form 
of  international  consultation,  research,  and  technical 
cooperation  in  addition  to  short-to-medium  term 
lending  for  purposes  in  accord  with  the  Fund  agree- 
ment. 

During  1956,  the  Fund  conducted  a  fifth  annual 
round  of  consultations  with  members  that  continue 
to  employ  restrictions  on  foreign  payments.  These 
discussions  sometimes  led  to  recommendations  for 
more  rapid  relaxation  of  exchange  controls,  or  em- 
phasized policies  necessary  to  strengthen  a  mem- 
ber's payments  position.  The  Fund  provided  statis- 
tics and  analytical  material  on  special  country 
problems  and  on  more  general  aspects  of  currency 
convertibility,  and  it  complied  with  a  number  of 
requests  for  the  advisory  services  of  its  officials.  A 
training  program  operated  by  the  Fund  provided 
nationals  of  member  countries  with  technical  train- 
ing in  the  collection,  presentation,  and  analysis  of 
balance  of  payments  data. 

The  Fund's  resources  are  comprised  of  $8,928.5 
million  in  gold  and  currencies.  The  United  States 
quota,  the  largest  in  the  Fund,  is  $2,750  million 
and  its  voting  power  in  the  Fund  is  26.61  percent 
of  all  votes  cast. 

Principal  authority  of  the  Fund  rests  in  a  Board 
of  Governors,  composed  of  one  Governor  and  an 
Alternate  Governor  appointed  by  each  of  the  mem- 
ber countries.  Their  1956  annual  meeting  was  held 
in  Washington,  D.C.  The  Governors  have  delegated 
many  of  their  powers  for  conducting  the  Fund's 
affairs  to  a  Board  of  Executive  Directors  which  is  in 
session  through  the  year  at  the  Fund's  headquarters 
in  Washington.  The  Executive  Board  currently 
numbers  17.  Five  are  appointed  by  the  countries 
with  the  largest  quotas  in  the  Fund— the  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  China,  France,  and  India. 
Twelve  are  elected  by  members  with  smaller  quotas. 
Managing  Director  of  the  Fund  and  Chairman  of  its 
Executive  Board  is  Mr.  Per  Jacobsson,  of  Sweden. 

Publications  of  the  Fund  include  its  Annual 
Report,  Annual  Report  on  Exchange  Restrictions., 
International  Financial  News  Survey  ( weekly ) ,  In- 
ternational Financial  Statistics  (monthly),  Direc- 
tion of  International  Trade  (published  monthly, 
jointly  with  the  UN  and  the  IBRD),  and  the 
Balance  of  Payments  Yearbook. 

INTERNATIONAL  PRESS  INSTITUTE  (8PI).  This  Institute 
is  a  private  organization  of  editors  of  leading  news- 
papers in  the  free  world,  founded  in  May  1951, 
with  headquarters  in  Zurich,  Switzerland.  It  is  the 
first  international  organization  in  the  field  of  jour- 
nalism to  concern  itself  exclusively  with  editorial 
problems. 

The  purposes  of  the  Institute  are  defined  in  its 
constitution  as  the  furtherance  and  safeguarding  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press;  the  promotion  of  the  free 
exchange  of  accurate  and  balanced  news  among 
nations;  and  the  improvement  of  the  practices  of 
journalism.  At  present  there  are  more  than  800 
members  representing  450  newspapers  in  32  coun- 
tries. 

Annual  assemblies  of  the  membership  take  place 
in  May  each  year.  The  1956  Assembly  was  held  in 
Zurich,  Switzerland.  Topics  discussed  included 
foreign  news  in  the  popular  press,  science  reporting, 
the  press  and  international  relations,  and  govern- 
ment pressures  on  the  press. 

Regional  meetings  were  held  between  editors 
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from  pairs  of  countries  to  discuss  misunderstand- 
ings and  ways  to  improve  relations  through  the 
press.  Two  meetings  were  held  between  French 
and  German  editors  in  Munich,  Germany,  and 
Marseille,  France.  A  meeting  of  Dutch  and  Indo- 
nesian editors  was  held  in  Zurich.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  editors  from  a  European  and  an  Asian 
country  had  come  together  for  such  talks.  It  was 
also  the  first  time  that  editors  from  a  newly  inde- 
pendent nation  had  met  with  editors  from  the  ex- 
colonial  power. 

An  Asian  Conference  was  held  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
in  March  of  1956  to  study  the  reporting  of  Asia  to 
Asians  and  ways  to  improve  it.  Some  80  editor  mem- 
bers of  IPI  attended,  as  well  as  newspapers  and 
news  agency  correspondents.  The  Conference  also 
brought  together  editors  from  pairs  of  countries 
in  Asia  to  explore  ways  of  improving  their  press 
relations. 

The  IPI  will  sponsor  another  Franco-German 
meeting  in  Cologne,  Germany,  in  April  of  1957  and 
a  meeting  between  American,  British,  and  French 
editors  in  Paris,  in  May  1957,  to  discuss  the  news 
coverage  from  each  country.  A  seminar  at  the  UN 
in  New  York  for  foreign  editors  from  20  countries 
to  study  the  work  and  reporting  of  the  UN  was  held 
in  January  1957.  The  first  such  seminar  sponsored 
by  the  IPI  was  held  in  1955. 

News  in  Asia,  a  report  which  incorporated  the 
proceedings  of  the  Asian  Conference  with  the  pre- 
liminary research  papers,  was  published  by  the  IPI 
in  1956.  The  Institute  continued  to  publish  its 
monthly  magazine,  IPI  Report,  which  appeared  in 
English,  French,  German,  and  Japanese.  The  mag- 
azine serves  as  a  forum  for  international  discussion 
of  editorial  problems  by  editors  and  other  senior 
journalists.  A  special  section  reports  developments 
affecting  press  freedom. 

The  Institute  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  ex- 
changes of  journalists  among  member  newspapers. 
The  exchange  scheme  started  in  1954  and  was  set 
up  to  enable  newspapermen  to  gain  experience 
abroad  by  working  for  several  months  on  a  foreign 
newspaper  and  by  traveling  in  the  host  country.  In 
1956  a  new  2-year  program—set  up  for  an  exchange 
of  journalists  to  operate  between  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  British  Common- 
wealth—will benefit  some  28  journalists  from  9 
countries. 

The  organization  of  the  Institute  consists  of  the 
Executive  Board,  the  Secretariat,  and  the  National 
Committees.  The  Executive  Board,  which  is  the 
governing  body,  is  composed  of  editors  from  15 
countries,  elected  by  the  annual  assembly.  The 
Secretariat  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  conducts  the 
work  of  the  Institute.  It  is  headed  by  E.  J.  B.  Rose, 
formerly  of  The  Observer,  London. 

National  Committees  are  formed  in  every  country 
where  the  press  is  free,  and  are  composed  of  the 
leading  editors  of  these  countries.  The  Committees 
recruit  the  membership  and  conduct  the  business 
of  the  Institute  in  their  countries.  Financial  sup- 
port for  the  Institute's  first  3  years  took  the  form  of 
grants  from  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foundations. 
The  Institute  is  now  financed  from  membership 
subscriptions  and  donations  from  publishers  as  well 
as  from  Foundation  grants. 

INTERNATIONAL  TELECOMMUNICATION  UNION  (ITU). 
R0diocommunications  (IFRB).  The  need  ^for  radio 
channels  to  accommodate  different  services  makes 
centralized  international  coordination  necessary. 
This  coordination  is  effected  principally  through 
the  International  Frequency  Registration  Board 
( IFRB ) .  The  Administrations,  Members  of  the  ITU, 
assign  frequencies  to  their  radio  stations  and  notify 


these  assignments  to  the  IFRB,  which  subjects  them 
to  technical  examination.  If  the  Board  finds  that  an 
assignment  is  unlikely  to  interfere  seriously  with 
existing  radio  services  of  other  countries,  the  as- 
signment is  then  recorded  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
international  recognition. 

Related  tasks  of  coordination  concern  the  imple- 
mentation of  plans  established  by  ITU  conferences 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  aeronautical  and 
maritime  radio  communications,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  summarized  monitoring  information.  The 
Board  is  also  preparing  draft  plans  for  the  High 
Frequency  Broadcasting  Service. 

Internationa!  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (CC3R). 
The  color  television  demonstrations  proposed  by 
CCIR  Study  Group  XI  at  its  meeting  in  Brussels, 
Belgium,  in  1955  took  place  in  March  and  April 
1956  in  the  United  States,  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  Netherlands,  and  were  witnessed  by 
100  representatives  from  22  countries.  The  VHIth 
Plenary  Assembly  of  the  CCIR  took  place  in  War- 
saw, Poland,  Aug.  9-Sept.  13,  1956,  and  was  at- 
tended by  387  representatives  from  41  countries. 
The  Committee  elected  as  Director  Dr.  Emst 
Metzler  (Switzerland)  to  replace  Prof.  Dr.  Balth. 
van  der  Pol  (Netherlands)  who  retired  at  the  end 
of  1956. 

The  former  CCIT  and  CCIF,  and  the  new  CCITT. 
The  Plenipotentiary  Conference  of  the  ITU  held 
at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  in  1952  envisaged  the 
amalgamation  of  the  International  Telegraph  Con- 
sultative Committee  (CCIT)  and  the  International 
Telephone  Consultative  Committee  (CCIF)  into  a 
single  International  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Con- 
sultative Committee.  This  proposal,  which  was 
primarily  motivated  by  the  modern  assimilation  of 
technique  for  providing  telegraph  and  telephone 
services,  took  effect  on  Jan,  1,  1957.  The  new 
Committee,  which  will  be  known  as  the  CCITT  is 
entrusted  with  the  study  of  technical,  operating,  and 
tariff  questions  relating  to  telegraphy,  facsimile, 
and  telephony,  and  the  issue  of  recommendations 
on  them. 

The  former  CCIT  and  CCIF  held  the  final  meet- 
ings of  their  Plenary  Assemblies  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, in  December  1956  and  adopted  a  number  of 
recommendations  embodying  the  results  of  studies 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  technique  and  operating 
practice  and  tariff.  The  final  meetings  of  these  2 
committees  were  followed  by  the  first  Plenary  As- 
sembly of  the  new  CCITT,  which  adopted  an  im- 
portant program  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  the 
next  3  years.  The  Committee  elected  as  its  Director 
Jean  Rouviere,  who  assumed  office  on  Mar,  1, 1957. 
He  succeeded  Georges  Valensi  who  retired  at  the 
end  of  1956. 

Technical  Assistance.  During  1956  the  ITU  con- 
tinued to  take  an  active  part  in  the  expanded  pro- 
gram of  Technical  Assistance  and  collaborated  in 
the  implementation  of  telecommunication  projects. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  ITU  20  experts  gave  9 
governments  useful  information  and  aolvice  on  tele- 
phony, telegraphy,  and  radio.  In  addition,  20  schol- 
ars were  sent  to  11  inviting  countries  for  advanced 
studies  in  special  branches  of  telecommunications. 
The  International  Consultative  Committees  of  the 
ITU  which,  broadly  speaking,  represent  a  form  of 
technical  assistance,  have  continued  their  valuable 
work  during  1956. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  FAIRS,  Office  of  After  18 
months  as  a  pilot  program  financed  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Emergency  Fund,  United  States  participation 
in  international  trade  fairs— administered  by  this 
Office  in  tie  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce— was 
made  a  regular  Federal  activity  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
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gress  in  July.  Congress  then  appropriated  $3,650,- 
000  for  trade  fair  operations  in  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

During  1956  the  United  States  had  official  pavil- 
ions at  15  fairs  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
trade  missions  in  attendance  at  12  of  them  and  5 
other  fairs.  Objectives  of  the  joint  government-in- 
dustry program  are  to  increase  the  United  States 
international  trade,  and  to  reveal  to  foreign  peoples 
the  vast  output  of  peaceful  goods  and  the  high 
standard  of  living  resulting  from  the  American  cli- 
mate of  political  and  economic  freedom. 

Since  President  Eisenhower  initiated  the  program 
in  August  1954,  the  United  States  has  participated 
in  45  fairs  in  Europe,  the  Near  and  Far  East,  North 
Africa,  and  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Some  30  mil- 
lion visitors  to  the  United  States  exhibits  have  seen 
such  features  as  typical  American  homes  and  main 
streets,  voting  machines,  television  (which  was 
brought  to  Asia  for  the  first  time),  the  use  of  color 
television  in  medical  science,  "Atoms  for  Peace 
applications  in  industry,  medicine  and  agriculture, 
how  American  farmers  achieve  their  high  produc- 
tivity, home  workshops,  sewing-machine  demon- 
strations, American  art  and  design^  electronic  de- 
vices, and  automated  factory  machinery. 

About  2,500  companies  have  contributed  or 
loaned  products  and  display  materials  for  the  U.S. 
government's  central  exhibits,  and  U.S.  industry  has 
arranged  for  greatly  expanded  display  space  of  its 
own.  Trade  missions  composed  of  Commerce  De- 
partment experts  and  American  businessmen  man 
information  booths  at  the  fairs  and  tour  the  host 
countries.  In  contacting  more  than  100,000  foreign 
businessmen,  38  trade  missions  have  developed  ap- 
proximately 1,000  specific  trade  and  investment 
opportunities  which  the  Commerce  Department  has 
reported  to  the  U.S.  business  community. 
INTERNATIONAL  WHALING  COMMISSION.  This  Com- 
mission was  constituted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Whaling  Convention  signed  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  Dec.  2,  1946.  Seventeen  nations 
who  have  ratified  (or  adhered  to)  the  Convention 
are  entitled  to  appoint  one  commissioner  each,  who 
may  be  accompanied  by  one  or  more  experts.  The 
17  contracting  governments  were:  Australia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Iceland,  Japan,  Mexico, 
the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Panama, 
Sweden,  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  United  King- 
dom, U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United  States.  A  meeting 
is  held  every  year,  the  first  having  taken  place  in 
London,  Eng.,  in  1949  and  the  9t£  was  scheduled 
to  be  held  in  London  during  June  1957. 

The  Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman  are  elected 
every  three  years.  The  present  officers  are:  Chair- 
man, Dr.  G.  J.  Lienesch  (Netherlands),  and  Vice 
Chairman,  R.  G.  R.  Wall  ('U.K.).  There  are  three 
standing  Committees  (a)  Scientific,  (b)  Technical, 
and  ( c)  Finance  and  Administration. 

The  broad  aim  of  the  Commission  is  to  preserve 
the  whale  stocks  of  the  world.  The  Commission's 
office  is  at  3  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.I,  and 
the  Secretary  is  A.  T.  A.  Dobson  (U.K.).  The  Com- 
mission issues  an  Annual  Report. 
INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT  COUNCIL,  The.  Established 
by  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  of  1949. 
That  Agreement  came  into  force  on  Aug.  1,  1949, 
and  was  renewed  on  Aug.  1,  1953,  for  3  years.  A 
new  Agreement  in  the  same  general  form,  and 
containing  amendments  of  detail  only,  was  adopted 
at  the  United  Nations  Wheat  Conference  which 
opened  at  Geneva,  Switzerland  on  Oct.  26,  1955 
and  closed  its  second  session  in  London,  Eng.,  on 
Apr.  25, 1956.  The  new  Agreement,  which  is  for  3 
years,  came  into  force  on  Aug.  1,  1956.  Under  the 


1956  Agreement  the  International  Wheat  Council 
established  in  1949  continues  to  exist  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  the  present  Agreement.  The 
members  of  the  International  Wheat  Council  are 
the  governments  participating  in  the  Agreement. 
These  now  comprise  42  importing  countries  and  6 
exporting  countries. 

The  Council  held  three  sessions  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1956.  F.  Sheed  Anderson  and  Sir  Edwin 
McCarthy  were  reelected  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man, respectively,  for  the  crop  year  1956-57.  The 
post  of  Secretary  remained  vacant.  Walter  J.  Wil- 
liams continued  as  Assistant  Secretary.  At  the  Coun- 
cil's session  on  Dec.  4  and  5,  1956  the  guaranteed 
quantities  of  the  importing  countries  and  of  the 
exporting  countries  were  adjusted  to  a  total  of 
7,991,000  metric  tons.  The  second  issue  of  the 
Council's  World  Wheat  Statistics,  presenting  in  one 
volume  the  more  important  statistical  data  on  wheat 
as  far  as  practicable  on  the  basis  of  the  IWA  crop 
year  (August  1  to  July  31 ),  was  published  in  Janu- 
ary 1956.  The  Council's  Secretariat  is  at  Haymarket 
House,  Haymarket,  London,  S.W.I,  England. 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  (ICC).  An  inde- 
pendent administrative  agency  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment created  by  Act  of  Congress  in  1887,  to  regu- 
late, in  the  public  interest,  some  22,000  interstate 
carriers  by  rail,  highway,  water,  or  oil  pipeline, 
and  freight  forwarders.  The  Commission  also  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  safety  of  operations  of  many 
thousands  of  interstate  motor  carriers,  otherwise 
exempt,  and  private,  farm-owned,  and  other  carriers. 

The  combined  operating  revenues  of  8  groups 
of  carriers,  subject  to  jurisdiction  of  the  ICC  totaled 
$18,922  million  for  the  12  months  ended  June 
30,  1956,  or  15.32  percent  more  than  the  level  at- 
tained in  the  calendar  year  1954.  There  are  11 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  President.  They 
are  aided  by  a  staff  of  approximately  2,000  which 
includes  technical  experts  in  the  various  fields  of 
regulatory  work.  Some  600  members  of  the  agency 
are  located  in  transportation  centers  throughout  the 
country.  The  organization  includes  the  Transport 
Mobilization  Staff  which  is  responsible  for  plan- 
ning and  programming  for  future  national  emer- 
gencies. 

IOWA.  A  west  north  central  State.  Area:  56,280 
square  miles.  Population  (July  1, 1956  est.) :  2,692,- 
000,  compared  with  the  1950  census  figure  of  2,621, 
073.  Chief  cities  (1950  census) :  Des  Moines  (capi- 
tal), 177,965;  Sioux  City,  83,991;  Davenport,  73,- 
549;  Cedar  Rapids,  72,296;  Waterloo,  65,198;  Du- 
buque,  49,671;  Council  Bluffs,  45,429. 

Nickname,  The  Hawkeye  State.  Motto,  Our  Lib- 
erties We  Prize  and  Our  Rights  We  Will  Maintain. 
Flower,  Wild  Rose.  Bird,  Eastern  Goldfinch.  Song, 
Iowa.  Entered  the  Union,  Dec.  28,  1846.  See  EDU- 
CATION, MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL 
STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $282,- 
609,000;  general  expenditure,  $277,468,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $29,105,000. 

Elections.  Iowa  s  10  electoral  votes  went  to  Eisen- 
hower in  the  November  election.  Bourke  Hicken- 
looper  (R)  was  reelected  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
Republicans  won  seven  seats  in  the  House,  while 
the  Democrats  won  one.  In  the  race  for  State  office, 
Herschel  C.  Loveless  (D)  was  elected  Governor. 
Other  successful  candidates  were:  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, W.  H.  Nicholas  (R)  and  Attorney  General, 
Norman  A.  Erbe  (R).  The  Secretary  of  State, 
Treasurer,  and  Auditor  were  reelected. 

Legislation.  The  Iowa  legislature  did  not  convene 
in  1956.  Iowa  voters  approved  a  measure  authoriz- 
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ing  State  issuance  of  $26  million  in  bonds  for  a 
bonus  to  Korean  War  veterans. 

Officers,  1956,  Governor,  Leo  A.  Hoegh;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Leo  Elthon;  Secretary  of  State,  Melvin 
D.  Synhorst;  Attorney  General,  Dayton  Country- 
man; State  Treasurer,  M.  L.  Abrahamson;  State 
Auditor,  G.  B.  Akers. 

IRAN  (Persia).  An  empire  in  southwestern  Asia, 
between  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  north  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  on  the  south.  Area:  628,000  square  miles. 
The  population  (1955  est.)  was  21,794,000.  Chief 
cities  (  1955)  :  Tehran  and  district  (capital),  1,200,- 
000;  Tabriz,  241,790;  Isfahan,  210,000;  Meshed, 
206,900;  Shiraz,  129,000;  Resht,  120,000;  Hama- 
dan,  120,000;  Abadan,  256,500;  Kermanshah, 
106,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  Since  1943,  when  a  law  for 
compulsory  universal  education  was  passed,  primary 
education  has  been  compulsory  and  free.  In  1950 
there  were  5,902  schools  of  all  types  and  a  total  of 
742,516  students.  There  is  a  university  at  Tehran 
and  another  at  Tabriz.  Most  Iranians  are  Moslems  of 
the  Shia  sect.  There  are  also  some  850,000  Sunnis, 
50,000  Armenians,  40,000  Jews,  and  20,000  Nes- 
torians. 

Production.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation 
of  the  people.  It  was  estimated  that  only  10  to  15 
percent  of  the  total  area  was  under  cultivation,  an 
additional  15  percent  was  pasture,  and  17  percent 
was  forest.  Waste  land  and  desert  comprised  50 
percent  of  the  total  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  bar- 
ley, rice,  sugar  beets,  sugar,  raisins,  oranges  and 
tangarmes,  dates,  cottonseed,  tea,  tobacco,  and  cot- 
ton lint. 

Petroleum  is  the  most  important  mineral  prod- 
uct, the  output  for  1954  reaching  3,504,000  metric 
tons,  and  for  the  year  1955  a  total  of  15,678,000 
metric  tons.  For  the  first  9  months  of  1956,  produc- 
tion reached  19,267,000  metric  tons.  Other  mineral 
deposits  are  wool,  skins,  animal  casings,  gum, 
opium,  carpets,  fruits,  and  leather. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955,  total  imports  (c.i.f.)  were 
valued  at  10,532  million  rials,  total  exports  (not  in- 
cluding petroleum  products),  at  3,327  million  rials. 
Other  important  exports  (1954)  were  carpets, 
opium,  gum,  fruits,  hides  and  skins,  animal  casings, 
cotton,  rice,  wood  staves,  and  oil  seeds.  The 
chief  imports  in  1954  were  cotton  and  wool  fabrics, 
tea,  sugar,  motor  vehicles,  railway  materials,  chemi- 
cals, electrical  goods,  hardware,  chinaware,  and 
cement.  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Germany, 
Japan,  Italy,  India,  and  the  U.S.S.ru  were  the  main 
countries  trading  with  Iran. 

Transportation.  Iran  has  1,424  miles  of  railroads, 
of  which  the  major  railway  line,  the  Trans-Iranian 
Railway,  runs  from  Bandar  Shahpur  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  Bandar  Shah  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  Total 
length  of  roads  is  about  15,000  miles,  of  which 
about  1,000  miles  are  asphalted.  Five  international 
and  two  national  airlines  provide  regular  service  be- 
tween Tehran  and  other  points  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Europe.  The  main  ports  on  the  Persian  Gulf  are 
Khorramshahr,  Abadan,  and  Bandar  Shahpur.  Chief 
Caspian  ports  are  Bandar  Pahlavi,  Bandar  Shah, 
and  Noshahr.  Government-operated  telegraph  lines 
connect  the  large  cities  of  Iran.  In  1948,  direct 
communication  oy  wireless-telephone  was  estab- 
lished between  Tehran  and  London  (England)  and 
Bern  (  Switzerland)  . 

Finance.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  Mar.  22, 
1956  total  revenue  was  11,300  million  rials  (  10,848 
million  rials  in  1955),  and  total  expenditure  was 
14,800  million  rials  (13,058  million  rials  in  1955). 
The  financial  year  of  Iran  is  that  of  the  official  cal- 
endar, i.e.,  the  solar  year  beginning  on  the  first 


Farvardin,  which  may  fall  on  one  of  three  dates- 
March  20,  21,  or  22. 

The  legal  monetary  unit  is  the  rial  of  100  dinars. 
The  selling  exchange  rate  for  the  rial  since  Feb.  6, 
1955,  has-been  U.S.$0.01307  and  the  buying  rate 
U.S.$0.01333.  Money  supply  in  August  1956 
amounted  to  21,400  million  rials;  deposit  money  to- 
taled 11,350  million  rials  on  the  same  date. 

Government.  The  reigning  Shah,  Mohammed  Kiza 
Pahlavi,  is  a  constitutional  monarch.  He  came  to  the 
throne  on  Sept.  17,  1941,  and  is  the  second  of  his 
dynasty,  founded  by  his  father,  Riza  Shah  Pahlavi, 
in  1925.  The  bicameral  legislature  consists  of  a  Sen- 
ate, half  of  which  is  elected  by  the  people,  and  half 
appointed  by  the  Shah,  and  the  Majlis,  or  National 
Assembly,  elected  by  universal  male  suffrage.  To 
the  legislature  is  responsible  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters, which,  in  addition  to  the  Prime  Minister,  is 
composed  of  the  heads  of  the  ministries  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  War,  Finance,  Interior,  Justice,  Education, 
Agriculture,  Health,  National  Economy,  Communi- 
cations, Posts,  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  and  La- 
bor. The  country  is  divided  into  10  major  Provinces, 
each  called  an  ustan,  and  these  in  turn  divided  into 
sub-units,  or  shahristan.  These  are  administered  by 
governors-general  and  governors,  respectively,  each 
of  whom  is  responsible  to  the  central  government 
and  administers  his  province  through  heads  of  de- 
partments appointed  by  the  different  ministries 
fisted  above.  Prime  Minister:  Hussein  Ala. 

Events,  1956.  Hussein  Ala  continued  as  Prime  Min- 
ister throughout  the  year.  The  Shah  opened  the 
19th  Majlis  on  May  31,  1956;  it  had  been  elected 
during  the  spring  in  uneventful  balloting,  except  for 
the  continuation  of  the  policy  of  recent  governments 
in  denying  candidacy  to  any  who  openly  and  basi- 
cally disagreed  with  the  government.  Premier  Ala 
resigned  but  was  reappointed  by  the  Shah  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Majlis  on  June  21. 

At  the  year's  beginning?  Ayatollah  Kashani  was 
arrested  for  alleged  complicity  in  the  assassination 
of  All  Razmara  in  1951;  subsequently  he  was  freed 
without  being  brought  to  trial.  Meanwhile  a  num- 
ber of  other  original  supporters  of  ex-Premier  Mos- 
sadegh were  held  for  interrogation  but  no  impor- 
tant convictions  achieved;  Dr.  Shahyegan,  one  of 
Mossadegh's  prominent  ministers,  was  pardoned  by 
the  Shah.  A  number  of  alleged  Tudeh  conspirators 
were  tried,  convicted,  and  executed,  but  many— on 
one  occasion  50— were  set  free.  In  August  Dr.  Mos- 
sadegh and  Brigadier  General  Riahi,  the  former  pre- 
mier s  chief  of  staff  in  1953,  finished  their  three-year 
prison  sentences,  were  released,  but  remained  under 
home  surveillance. 

Significant  achievements  were  made  in  the  field 
of  public  health.  This  year  saw  the  practical  elimi- 
nation of  malaria.  A  similar  attack  against  tubercu- 
losis was  launched.  Progress  was  made  also  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  in  combating  opium  addiction, 
eliminating  substantial  numbers  of  the  Tehran  dens, 
curing  large  numbers  of  addicts,  and  substantially 
curtailing  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy.  Stricter  laws 
for  the  control  of  the  quality  of  Pharmaceuticals 
were  enacted.  Much  of  this  was  accomplished  with 
the  aid  and  cooperation  of  United  States  Point  Four 
officials  and  funds. 

Other  significant  accomplishments  of  the  govern- 
ment during  the  year  were  the  adoption  of  an  an- 
nual budget  for  1957  (beginning  March  21)  by 
April  8,  the  passage  of  a  new  income  tax  law,  com- 
prehensive bills  for  the  reorganization  of  the  civil 
service  and  judiciary,  and  the  drawing  up  of  a  sec- 
ond Seven-Year  Plan  of  economic  development 
calling  for  the  expenditure  over  that  period  of  time 
of  over  $1,000  million. 
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Economic  Deve/opmenf.  This  second  Seven-Year 
Plan,  which  was  actually  a  revamping  of  the  original 
that  had  scarcely  been  implemented  because  of  oil 
nationalization,  was  adopted  in  March  1956  and 
called  for  a  total  expenditure  of  $920  million,  al- 
lotted in  the  following  categories:  Agriculture  and 
Irrigation,  $124  million;  Communications,  $230  mil- 
lion; Industries  and  Mines,  $89  million;  Public  Utili- 
ties, $205  million.  A  sum  of  $226  million  was 
designated  for  projects  now  under  way,  $648  million 
for  those  newly  proposed,  and  $46  million  for  those 
still  to  be  formulated.  Later  in  the  year  the  Plan 
Organization  increased  all  these  allotments  by  about 
20  percent.  For  financing  the  Plan,  61.5  percent  of 
all  oil  royalties  have  been  allotted;  the  remainder  is 
to  be  secured  by  loans  from  abroad,  including  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  the  International  Bank. 
These,,  loans  are  made  necessary  by  the  excess  of 
expenditures  over  revenues  during  the  first  3  years 
of  the  Plan. 

During  the  year  there  was  some  significant  eco- 
nomic progress,  and  a  number  of  important  con- 
tracts let.  The  Tehran  water  system  was  completed, 
although  the  high  dam  on  the  Karaj  River,  with 
which  this  system's  ultimate  viability  is  connected, 
has  yet  to  be  finished.  An  American  firm  headed  by 
David  Lilienthal  and  Gordon  Clapp,  both  formerly 
with  TVA,  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for  the 
coordinated  development  of  Khuzistan  Province; 
this,  the  company  affirms,  will  thereby  enable  this 
Province  to  support  10  times  the  present  popula- 
tion. An  oil  pipeline  between  Ahwaz  in  Khuzistan 
and  Tehran  is  not  far  from  completion.  The  Na- 
tional Oil  Company  brought  in  near  Qum  a  spec- 
tacular gusher  that  for  two  weeks  spouted  over  80,- 
000  barrels  a  day  before  it  was  brought  under  con- 
trol and  capped.  To  the  east,  the  railway  has  been 
extended  from  Shahrud  to  Nishapur,  and  to  the  west 
progress  has  been  made  on  the  line  connecting 
Mianeh  and  Tabriz;  it  is  planned  to  extend  this  line 
eventually  to  the  Turkish  border  to  connect  with  the 
Turkish  railway  system.  New  power  plants  have 
been  opened  in  17  towns.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
year  $30  million  was  spent  on  new  agricultural  de- 
velopment throughout  the  country. 

Foreign  Relations.  Iran  continued  to  follow  its  pol- 
icy, since  1953  under  the  Shah's  direct  guidance,  of 
active  alignment  with  the  West,  particularly  with 
the  United  States,  to  which  she  continues  to  turn 
for  economic,  technical,  and  military  aid. 

This  policy  is  implemented  through  Iran's  mem- 
bership in  the  Bagdad  Pact.  To  foster  these  relation- 
shiDS,  the  Shah  exchanged  visits  with  the  presidents 
of  Turkey  and  Pakistan.  Two  of  the  most  important 
meetings  of  the  pact  members  have  been  held  in 
Tehran:  one  in  the  spring  for  consolidation  of  its 
organization,  which  the  United  States  joined  for 
economic  cooperation,  but  sat  only  as  an  observer 
in  respect  to  the  military  program;  the  second  in 
the  autumn  without  the  presence  of  Britain,  after 
the  Suez  military  intervention,  when  the  Asian 
members  of  the  group  denounced  the  Israeli  ag- 
gression against  Egypt  and  called  for  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  British  and  French  from  that 
country.  By  the  close  of  the  year  no  meeting  of  title 
group  had  yet  been  attended  by  Britain;  however, 
the  group  had  made  an  urgent  public  call  for  the 
United  States  to  join  in  the  pact. 

Earlier  in  the  summer,  when  the  Suez  crisis  was 
first  precipitated  by  Egypt's  nationalization  of  the 
canal,  Iran  took  the  position  that  this  was  Egypt's 
right;  but  subsequently,  as  a  country  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  the  canal  for  movement  of  her  trade, 
especially  in  oil,  Iran  joined  the  London  conference 
of  canal  users,  and  was  represented  on  the  delega- 


tion of  5  which  visited  Cairo  and  tried  to  persuade 
the  Egyptians  to  accept  some  formula  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  the  use  of  the  canal. 

Relations  with  Soviet  Russia  continued  to  be  cor- 
rect but  were  scarcely  warm  or  cordial.  The  Shah 
and  his  queen  visited  the  Soviet  Union  early  in  the 
summer  and  much  was  made  of  the  visit  both  there 
and  in  Iran.  Apparently  the  Soviets  exerted  con- 
siderable pressure  upon  the  Shah  to  withdraw  from 
the  Bagdad  Pact,  as  had  been  done  through  three 
diplomatic  notes  since  Iran's  adherence  to  the  Pact 
in  1955,  the  last  note  having  been  delivered  in  Feb- 
ruary 1956.  The  Shah,  however,  stood  firm  in  in- 
sisting that  this  was  purely  a  defensive  organiza- 
tion and  was  not  hostile  toward  the  U.S.S.R.  It  was 
generally  understood  that  failure  to  agree  on  this 
asic  policy  explained  the  lack  of  any  joint  com- 
munique at  the  close  of  the  visit;  the  result  was  a 
disappointment  to  the  Russians. 

— T.  CUYLER  YOUNG 

IRAQ  (Mesopotamia).  An  independent  Arab  consti- 
tutional monarchy  in  the  Tigris-Euphrates  River 
basin.  Area:  168,000  sq.  mi.  Population:  about  5.3 
million.  Chief  cities:  Bagdad  (capital),  about  850,- 
000  inhabitants;  Mosul,  about  600,000;  Basra,  about 
400,000;  Diwaniyah,  about  400,000;  and  Muntafiq, 
about  400,000.  About  80  percent  of  the  population 
is  Arab,  with  a  Kurdish  minority  of  about  15  per- 
cent. 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  education  is  free 
and  compulsory.  There  are  about  1,577  government 
primary  schools  and  64  private  ones,  and  215  sec- 
ondary schools.  In  addition,  there  are  15  vocational 
schools,  10  teacher-training  colleges,  and  10  other 
colleges.  The  literacy  rate  is  about  20  percent.  In 
1956  the  Parliament  approved  a  project  for  estab- 
lishing a  state  university.  Moslems  (including 
Kurds )  comprise  97  percent  of  the  population;  they 
are  almost  equally  divided  between  Sunnis  and 
Shias.  The  rest  are  Christians,  with  a  few  thousand 
Jews. 

Production.  Iraq's  major  crops  include  wheat, 
barley,  rice,  cotton,  dates,  and  tobacco.  The  date 
crop  of  Iraq  is  about  80  percent  of  the  world 
supply.  Small  industries  manufacturing  plants  pro- 
duce cigarettes,  textiles,  apparel,  building  materials, 
and  process  agricultural  and  livestock  products. 
Most  important  is  the  oil  industry,  representing  10 
percent  of  the  world's  supply,  controlled  by  three 
concessionaires  with  pipelines  to  the  Mediterranean. 
These  pipelines  have  not  been  in  operation  since 
November  1956  because  of  sabotage  on  the  pump- 
ing stations  of  the  pipelines  running  through  Syria. 
The  output  of  -petroleum  for  the  first  10  months  of 
1956  was  29,451,000  metric  tons  (for  the  same  10 
months  of  1955  the  output  was  27,516,000  metric 
tons ) . 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955  total  imports  were  valued 
at  97.2  million  dinars;  total  exports,  185.4  million 
dinars,  of  which  petroleum  accounted  for  168.1 
million  dinars;  barley,  6.2  million  dinars;  and  dates, 
2.8  million  dinars. 

Communications.  Iraq  state  railways  operate  over 
1,260  miles  of  track.  There  are  1,400  miles  of  sur- 
faced roads,  200  miles  of  metalled  roads,  and  5,000 
*miles  of  graded  earth  roads.  Navigable  waterways 
are  used  in  the  south.  Iraqi  Airways  as  well  as 
foreign  lines  use  Iraqi  airports.  The  government 
operates  telephone,  telegraph,  and  radio  broad- 
casting facilities.  Television  was  introduced  during 
1956. 

Finance.  For  1956-57,  revenue  amounting  to  61,- 
676,000  dinars  and  expenditure  of  66,032,000  dinars 
Development  Board's  share  of  oil  royalties  nor  capi- 
were  anticipated.  These  figures  do  not  include  the 
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tal  works  expenditures.  Since  1949  the  Iraqi  dinar 
has  been  equal  to  U.S.$2.80. 

Government.  The  Organic  Law  passed  by  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  in  1924  provides  for  a  limited 
monarchy  and  responsible  government.  The  legis- 
lature consists  of  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  one  dep- 
uty for  every  20,000  adults,  elected  every  4  years, 
and  a  Senate  of  elder  statesmen,  each  of  whom  is 
nominated  for  9  years.  Reigning  Monarch:  King 
Faisal  II.  Prime  Minister:  Nuri  es-Said. 

Events,  1956.  On  January  30,  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters approved  the  treaty  of  friendship  with  Indo- 
nesia. A  month  later,  Iraq  formally  offered  military 
aid  to  Lebanon  and  Syria  in  the  event  of  Israel's 
diversion  of  the  Jordan  Biver.  In  April  Royaji  Air 
Force  units  moved  out  of  Habbaniya  and  Shu'aiba, 
former  British  bases,  in  accordance  with  the  Iraqi- 
British  agreement  of  Apr.  4,  1955. 

Under  the  military  assistance  agreement  with 
the  United  States,  Iraq  received  12  Centurion  tanks 
on  February  6.  Ten  British  tanks  and  a  quantity  of 
arms,  part  of  a  consignment  of  military  equipment, 
arrived  at  Basra  on  Oct.  25,  1956. 

Economic  Development.  Early  in  April,  King  Faisal 
inaugurated  the  Wadi  Tharthar  Dam  and  the  flood 
control  complex  of  the  Tigris  River  at  Samarra. 
Minister  of  Development  Dhia  Ja'afar  said,  on 
April  7,  that  Iraq  would  increase  her  oil-financed 
public  works  program  from  304  million  dinars  to 
416  million  dinars  (about  $1,165,000)  and  put 
greater  emphasis  on  those  projects  that  would  bring 
immediate  benefit  to  the  Iraqis.  During  the  previ- 
ous week  King  Faisal  dedicated  a  second  flood 
control  dam,  over  the  Euphrates  at  Ramadi,  and 
two  highway  bridges  over  the  Euphrates  at  Hindiya 
and  Al  Kufa,  south  of  Bagdad. 

On  May  23,  Parliament  approved  the  second 
phase  of  the  $1,400  million  development  plan  for 
Iraq  and  on  October  2  a  five-year  industrialization 

Elan,  to  cost  about  454  million  dinars  ($1,270  mil- 
on),  was  approved.  Four  days  later  the  Develop- 
ment Board  agreed  to  lend  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  2  million  dinars  a  year  for  4  years  to  im- 
prove rural  administration.  —ABDUL  Aziz  SAID 
IRELAND,  Northern.  A  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
consisting  of  the  6  counties  and  2  parliamentary 
boroughs  in  Northern  Ireland  (Ulster).  Capital: 
Belfast.  The  area  is  5,238  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation in  1955  was  1,394,000.  About  one-third  of 
the  population  lives  in  Belfast,  the  only  large  city. 
Education  and  Religion.  Educational  facilities 
(1954-55):  1,606  primary  schools  with  203,000 
pupils;  134  grammar  and  intermediate  schools  with 
48,000  pupils;  title  Queen's  university  at  Belfast 
with  2,600  students,  and  a  number  of  specialized 
schools.  The  census  of  1951  showed  religious  affili- 
ation as  follows:  34  percent  Roman  Catholic,  29 
percent  Presbyterian,  26  percent  Church  of  Ireland, 
and  the  remaining  11  percent  in  smaller  denomina- 
tions or  unclassified. 

Production.  Agriculture,  linen  manufacture  and 
shipbuilding  are  the  3  leading  industries.  Area 
plowed  is  decreasing  and  pasture  increasing.  The 
number  of  holdings  in  1956  was  90,000,  of  which 
a  third  were  1-15  acres.  Chief  crops  in  1955:  hay, 
417,000  acres;  oats,  251,000  acres;  potatoes,  117,000 
acres;  flax,  10,000  acres.  Livestock  in  1955:  cattle, 
906,000;  sheep,  878,000;  pigs,  696,000;  horses, 
28,000.  These  crops  (except  hay  and  flax)  and  live- 
stock snowed  decreases  from  1954. 

Most  of  the  United  Kingdom  production  of  linen 
is  in  Northern  Ireland.  Shipyards  in  Belfast  are 
among  the  most  important  in  the  British  Isles.  They 
received  a  $42  million  order  in  October  1956  for 
three  passenger  liners.  Unemployment  at  the  end 


of  the  summer  was  5.6  percent,  a  decrease  from 
1955  but  a  high  figure  as  compared  with  England's 
1  percent  and  Scotland's  2  percent. 

Transportation.  The  Ulster  Transport  Authority 
and  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Board  (Northern 
Ireland  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland)  have  about 
650  miles  of  standard-gauge  track.  The  Ulster 
Transport  Authority  operates  bus  and  road  freight 
services.  The  British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation 
(BOAC)  provides  air  services  to  Great  Britain. 

Finance.  Much  of  Northern  Ireland's  taxation  is 
imposed  and  collected  by  United  Kingdom  authori- 
ties. The  amount  retained  by  the  United  Kingdom 
for  these  and  other  services  is  known  as  Northern 
Ireland's  Imperial  contribution.  In  the  Northern 
Ireland  budget  for  1955-56  current  income  was 
estimated  at  £77.4  million,  with  expenditure  of 
£,66.4  million  and  an  imperial  contribution  of  £  11 
million. 

Government.  Although  Northern  Ireland  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  is  repre- 
sented by  12  members  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  Westminster,  the  country  exercises  a  degree  of 
local  autonomy  through  a  Parliament  of  its  own  and 
a  Cabinet  responsible  thereto.  The  Ulster  Parliament 
consists  of  a  Senate  of  2  ex  officio  and  24  elected 
members  and  a  House  of  Commons  of  52  elected 
members. 

As  a  result  of  the  British  general  election  of  May 
26,  1955,  10  out  of  12  seats  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  Westminster  were  held  by  Unionists  ( Con- 
servatives ) .  By  May  1956  all  12  seats  were  held  by 
Unionists  (see  Events  below).  In  Northern  Ireland 
the  Unionist  Party  was  in  power,  as  a  result  of  the 
Ulster  general  election  of  Oct.  22,  1953.  Governor: 
Lord  Wakehurst.  Prime  Minister:  Viscount  Brooke- 
borough. 

Events/  1956.  An  election  comedy  was  played  out 
after  it  was  discovered  in  January  that  5  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  were  inval- 
idly  elected  on  the  ground  that  they  held  technical 
"offices  of  profit  under  the  Crown."  Also,  one 
elected  member,  an  Irish  Republican,  was  in  prison 
at  the  time  of  his  election.  The  Northern  Ireland 
Parliament  was  in  a  similar  difficulty  because  of 
the  "offices  of  profit"  clause.  New  legislation  and 
fresh  elections  were  required.  Legislation  at  West- 
minster was  necessary  because  the  Parliament  of 
Northern  Ireland  lacked  power  to  legislate  on  the 
subject  of  the  qualifications  of  its  members. 

Strong  efforts  were  made  to  expand  industry  in 
order  to  increase  the  national  income  and  reduce 
unemployment.  Lord  Chandos,  the  chairman  of 
the  Northern  Ireland  Development  Council  which 
was  set  up  in  September  1955,  visited  the  United 
States  in  May  to  encourage  American  manufacturers 
to  set  up  business  in  Northern  Ireland.  The  Council 
had  already  had  some  success  in  persuading  British 
industries  to  establish  plants  in  Northern  Ireland. 

The  situation  at  home  reflected  a  decline  between 
1948  and  1955  of  employment  an  agriculture  by 
11,000;  in  the  linen  industry  by  7,000;  in  other 
industries  by  10,000;  but  in  the  insured  labor  force 
at  work  by  only  3,000.  The  slack  had  been  partly 
taken  up  by  government-subsidized  occupations, 
chiefly  services  and  building.  The  goal  of  the  North- 
ern Ireland  Development  Council  was  an  expansion 
of  modem  private  industries. 

Substantial  aircraft  orders  were  placed  in  Belfast 
in  March.  In  July  a  subsidiary  of  an  American 
factory  announced  plans  to  spend  £3.5  million  on 
a  new  plant  at  Coleraine  for  the  manufacture  of 
Acrilan.  In  November  a  branch  of  the  du  Pont 
Company  announced  that  options  had  been  taken 
on  an  unused  airfield  of  nearly  400  acres  near 
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Londonderry.  The  production  o£  neoprene  by  late 
1959  was  expected.  The  government  of  Northern 
Ireland  planned  to  build  a  major  atomic  power 
station  at  a  cost  of  £66  million. 

Border  Trouble.  Border  attacks  by  members  of  the 
outlawed  Irish  Republican  Army  were  at  a  mini- 
mum until  autumn.  In  October  Minister  of  Home 
Affairs  O'Neill  reported  to  the  British  Home  Secre- 
tary that  armed  camps  just  south  of  the  border  were 
increasing  their  activities  and  that  the  British 
government  should  ask  the  Dublin  government  to 
stop  the  operations  of  illegal  bodies.  There  were 
brief  raids  on  Northern  Irish  barracks  in  November, 
and  in  December  the  attacks  were  stepped  up.  On 
December  13  police  detonated  a  bomb  apparently 
set  to  damage  a  naval  reserve  base  in  Belfast 
Harbor. 

On  December  15  the  British  Army  Commander 
in  Northern  Ireland  ordered  his  troops  to  take  action 
against  Irish  Republican  Army  attacks  believed  to 
originate  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  Prime  Minister 
Viscount  Brookeborough  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  December  18  that  he  had  received  assur- 
ance from  Britain's  Prime  Minister  Eden  that  the 
British  government  was  deeply  concerned,  and 
would  so  inform  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  The  power 
of  arrest  and  internment  without  trial,  unused  for 
5  years,  was  restored  to  the  Northern  Ireland  police. 
British  troops  stationed  in  Northern  Ireland  were 
sent  to  posts  just  north  of  the  border.  Sporadic 
attacks  continued,  and  on  December  29  the  North- 
ern Ireland  government  outlawed  the  Sinn  Fein 
Party,  raided  its  offices  in  Belfast,  and  banned  its 
publications. 

Rejection  of  Irish  Nationality  Act.  In  October  the 
Northern  Ireland  Parliament  rejected  the  stand 
taken  by  the  Republic  of  Ireland  that  every  one 
born  in  Ireland  is  an  Irish  citizen.  This  position 
was  taken  in  the  Irish  Nationality  Act  of  the  Dail 
which  became  law  in  July.  — ALZADA  COMSTOCK 
IRELAND,  Republic  of.  A  sovereign,  independent 
state,  designated  as  a  republic  in  the  Republic  of 
Ireland  Act  of  1948  and  proclaimed  as  such  Apr. 
18, 1949.  The  country  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  The  Republic 
includes  the  26  counties  of  Southern  Ireland  called 
the  Irish  Free  State,  1922-37,  and  Eire,  1937-49. 
Capital:  Dublin. 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  of  the  26  counties 
is  26,600  square  miles.  Population  ( 1956  census ) : 
2,895,000.  The  1951  census  showed  2,961,000  popu- 
lation, and  the  loss  1951-56  was  66,000.  Chief  cities 
in  1951:  Dublin,  522,183;  Cork,  74,567;  Limerick, 
50,820;  Waterford,  28,691. 

Education  and  Religion.  Elementary  education  is 
free  and  compulsory.  The  Irish  language  is  taught 
in  all  schools  subsiolized  by  the  government.  Many 
of  the  secondary  schools  ( 458  recognized  schools  in 
1954-55)  which  are  private,  are  maintained  by  re- 
ligious orders.  There  are  two  universities :  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  (Trinity  College)  and  the  Na- 
tional University  of  Ireland,  which  has  4  constituent 
colleges.  There  are  many  vocational  schools  and 
various  provisions  for  agricultural  instruction.  Ap- 
proximate enrolment  in  1954-55:  elementary 
schools,  473,000;  secondary,  56,000;  universities, 
8,400.  About  94  percent  of  the  people  are  Roman 
Catholics,  with  the  remainder  divided  among  the 
Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  other 
denominations. 

Production.  Agriculture,  grazing  and  fishing  oc- 
cupy almost  one-half  of  tie  working  population. 
Farming  and  grazing  use  about  two-thirds  of  the 
land  area.  Chief  crops  in  1955:  oats,  549,000  acres; 
wheat,  357,000  acres;  barley,  210,000  acres.  Live- 


stock in  1955:  cattle,  4.5  million;  sheep,  3.2  million; 
pigs,  805,000.  The  chief  manufactures  are  derived 
from  agriculture.  They  are:  sugar  and  its  products, 
tobacco,  milk  products,  grain  mining,  and  bacon. 
Manufacture  of  non-food  products  was  diversified 
and  was  increasing. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955  imports  were  valued  at 
£.204  million  and  exports  at  £,110  million,  leaving 
the  large  deficit  of  £  94  million.  In  the  first  8  months 
of  1956  the  adverse  balance  was  £58  million,  a 
slight  improvement  over  the  corresponding  period 
in  1955.  The  deficit  was  paid  for  by  tourist  expendi- 
tures, investments  abroad,  emigrants'  remittances, 
and  minor  items.  Chief  exports  are  food  products 
and  live  animals;  chief  imports,  manufactures  and 
raw  materials.  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
supply  more  than  half  of  Ireland's  imports  and  take 
about  90  percent  of  its  exports. 

Transportation.  Railway  mileage  in  1954  was  ap- 
proximately 2,260,  standard  gauge.  The  Great 
Northern  Railway  is  owned  jointly  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Irish  Republic  and  Northern  Ireland. 
There  were  566  miles  of  inland  waterways.  Aer 
Lingus  (Irish  Air  Lines)  carried  almost  350,000 
passengers  in  1954-55  and  14  million  tons  of  cargo. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1955-56  estimated  rev- 
enue at  £110.5  million  and  expenditure  at  £123.6 
million,  leaving  a  deficit  of  £  13.1  million.  Expendi- 
tures to  be  met  by  borrowing  were  set  at  £13.1 
million. 

Government.  Under  the  Constitution  proclaimed 
on  Dec.  29,  1937,  the  President  is  elected  by  pop- 
ular vote  for  7  years.  The  Oireachtas  (Parliament) 
consists  of  2  houses:  the  Dail  Eireann  (House  of 
Representatives)  of  147  members  and  the  Seanad 
Eireann  ( Senate )  of  60  members.  Executive  power 
is  exercised  by  the  government,  which  consists  of 
not  less  than  7  and  not  more  than  15  members 
(ministers)  headed  by  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
President,  Sean  T.  O'Kelly,  elected  in  1945,  was 
automatically  proclaimed  President  for  a  second 
7-year  term  in  1952,  when  no  candidate  was  named 
to  oppose  him.  Prime  Minister:  John  A.  Costello, 
who  succeeded  Eamon  de  Valera  in  1954.  The 
government  is  a  Fine  Go#Z-Labor  coalition. 

Events,  1956.  Ireland's  chief  problem  was  the  im- 
provement of  the  economy  so  that  the  drain  of  Irish 
youth  to  Great  Britain  could  be  stopped  and  the 
seriously  adverse  balance  of  trade  remedied.  It  was 
a  shock  to  learn,  when  the  results  of  the  April  census 
were  published,  that  Ireland  had  lost  66,000  persons 
in  the  past  five  years.  This  brought  the  population 
to  the  lowest  recorded  point  for  the  area  of  the  pres- 
ent republic,  and  the  existing  2,895,000  population 
was  a  dramatic  contrast  to  trie  6,529,000  of  1841. 

The  aim  in  1956  was  to  make  agriculture  more 
attractive.  The  Prime  Minister  announced  in  Oc- 
tober that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  been  working 
on  development  plans  for  the  country,  with  a  bias 
towards  agriculture.  An  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
to  undertake  research  and  education  and  to  give 
advice  to  farmers,  would  soon  be  set  up  by  legisla- 
tion. The  money  had  been  furnished  by  the  U.S. 
government.  Guaranteed  prices  were  promised  for 
certain  crops,  fertilizers  would  be  furnished  at  ad- 
vantageous prices,  and  an  agricultural  instructor 
would  be  provided  for  each  1,000  farms. 

In  October  an  Agricultural  Production  Council 
was  promised  by  the  Costello  government.  This 
would  advise  on  the  technical  problems  of  expand- 
ing production.  There  would  be  similar  bodies  for 
industry  and  investment.  The  problem  of  exports 
was  not  yet  dealt  with,  for  the  high  cost  of  Irish 
agricultural  products  (except  cattle)  was  keeping 
exports  down. 
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Tlie  over-buying  of  imports  was  under  steady  at- 
tack by  the  government.  In  March  Minister  o£ 
Finance  Sweetman  announced  new  duties  purely 
to  curb  spending.  la  July  the  Minister  of  Finance 
again  raised  the  rates  on  luxury  and  semi-luxury 
goods.  The  special  duty  of  15  percent  on  imported 
automobiles  was  continued  in  October  for  another 
2  years.  This  was  purely  a  trade-deficit  remedy, 
for  since  the  duty  applied  to  automobile  parts  its 
imposition  had  caused  some  unemployment. 

Prime  Minister  John  A.  Costeilo  had  a  friendly 
reception  in  the  United  States  when  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  other  eastern  cities  in 
March.  President  Eisenhower,  the  U.S.  Congress, 
and  many  organizations  extended  courtesies.  This 
was  technically  the  first  visit  to  the  United  States 
of  an  Irish  Prime  Minister,  although  Eamon  de 
Valera  paid  several  unofficial  visits. 

The  government  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland  an- 
nounced on  Dec.  14,  1956,  that  its  army  and  police 
force  would  curb  the  activities  of  illegal  organiza- 
tions in  the  republic.  The  reference  to  activities  of 
the  outlawed  Irish  Republican  Army  on  the  border 
of  Northern  Ireland,  intensified  in  December,  was 
obvious.  — ALZAJDA  COMSTOCE: 

IRON  AND  STEEL.  Iron  Ore.  World  production  of 
iron  ore  increased  from  306  million  metric  tons  in 
1954  to  372  million  in  1955,  with  85  percent  of  the 
total  originating  with  the  following  10  major  pro- 
ducers (figures  given  in  thousand  metric  tons): 
United  States,  104,659;  U.S.S.R.  (est)  72,000; 
France,  50,320;  Germany,  17,284;  Sweden,  17,121; 
United  Kingdom,  16,435;  Canada,  15,764;  China 
(est),  8,700;  Venezuela,  8,439;  and  Luxembourg, 
7,205.  Incomplete  data  for  1956  cover  the  number 
of  months  shown  in  parentheses  after  the  tonnage 
figure  (figures  given  in  thousand  metric  tons): 
France,  39,295  (9);  West  Germany,  9,062  (9); 
Sweden,  14,002  (9);  United  Kingdom,  13,858 
(10);  Canada,  14,808  (9);  Luxembourg,  6,274 
(10);  and  Venezuela,  5,809  (7). 

Production  of  iron  ore  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased from  78,093,995  long  tons  in  1954  to  103,- 
005,770  tons  in  1955,  and  reached  69,663,153  tons 
during  the  first  9  months  of  1956.  Domestic  supplies 
are  supplemented  by  imports  which  increased  from 
15,792,450  long  tons  in  1954  to  23,459,660  tons  in 
1955,  and  reached  22,260,713  tons  during  the  first 
9  months  of  1956.  Canada,  Venezuela,  and  Peru 
are  now  the  leading  sources  of  supply,  but  Cana- 
dian imports  are  offset  to  some  extent  by  exports  of 
ore  to  Canada.  Canada  supplied  44  percent  of  the 
9-months*  imports  in  1956. 

Pig  Iron.  World  production  of  pig  iron  and  fer- 
roalloys increased  from  159  million  metric  tons  in 

1954  to  192  million  in  1955.  The  following  major 
producing  countries  furnished  81  percent  of  the 

1955  total  (  figures  given  in  thousand  metric  tons ) : 
United   States,  71,906;   U.S.S.R.    (est.),   33,300; 
West  Germany,  16,482;  United  Kingdom,  12,670; 
France,  11,086;  Japan,  5,434;  and  Belgium,  5,327. 
Fourteen  countries  producing  between  1  and  4  mil- 
lion tons  a  year  accoTinted  for  16  percent.  Incom- 
plete data  for  1956  cover  the  number  of  months 
shown  in  parentheses  after  the  tonnage  figure  ( fig- 
ure given  in  thousand  metric  tons) :  West  Germany, 
13,151  (9);  United  Kingdom,  11,254  (10);  France, 
8,614  (9);  Japan,  4,596  (9);  and  Belgium,  3,806 
(8). 

In  the  United  States  the  output  of  pig  iron 
reached  an  all-time  liigh  of  76,848,509  tons  in  1955 
(57,947,551  short  tons  in  1954)  but  decreased  in 
the  first  11  months  of  1956  to  68,019,062  tons,  plus 
599,000  tons  of  ferroalloys  to  make  a  total  of  68,- 
618,062  tons. 


Steel.  World  Production  of  steel  increased  from 
224  million  metric  tons  in  1954  to  268.8  million  in 
1955.  The  following  major  producers  accounted  for 
89  percent  of  the  total  (figures  given  in  thousand 
metric  tons):  United  States,  106,173;  U.S.S.R. 
(est.),  40,300;  West  Germany,  21,336;  United 
Kingdom,  20,109;  France,  11,460;  Japan,  9,408; 
Belgium,  5,809;  Italy,  5,395;  Czechoslovakia  (est), 
4,900;  Poland,  4,450;  and  Canada,  4,109.  Twelve 
countries  producing  from  1  million  to  4  million  tons 
per  year  furnished  9  percent  of  the  total.  Incomplete 
data  for  1956  relate  to  the  number  of  months  shown 
in  parentheses  after  the  tonnage  figure  (figures 
given  in  thousand  metric  tons ) :  United  Kingdom, 
17,650  (10);  West  Germany,  17,229  (9);  France, 
9,853  (9);  Japan,  8,109  (9). 

In  the  United  States  the  output  of  steel  increased 
from  88,311,652  short  tons  in  1954  to  117,036,085 
tons  in  1955,  and  decreased  to  104,378,604  tons 
during  the  first  11  months  of  1956.  The  1956  total 
steel  output  is  estimated  at  115.3  million  tons,  «. 

—FLORENCE  E.  HABHIS 

ISHIEASHI,  Taiwan.  Premier  of  Japan,  born  1884  and 
educated  at  Waseda  University.  The  son  of  a  high 
ranking  Buddhist  priest,  Ishibashi  studied  Western 
philosophy  and  became  a  journalist  in  1908.  In  1939 
he  became  the  owner  of  a  leading  business  and 
financial  magazine  The  Oriental  Economist,  and  in 
1946  entered  politics  as  Finance  Minister  but  was 
removed  from  office  by  the  MacArthur  headquarters 
for  ultra-nationalistic  activities.  He  returned  to  the 
cabinet  in  1954  and  has  been  Minister  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Industry.  On  Dec.  20, 1956  he  was 
elected  Premier-Designate  and  installed  as  Premier 
in  an  attestation  ceremony  by  the  Emperor  at  the 
palace  on  Dec.  23,  1956.  He  became  Premier  as  a 
result  of  being  elected  president  of  the  Liberal- 
Democratic  party  which  controls  the  lower  house  of 
the  Diet.  See  JAPAN. 

ISLAM.  The  major  factors  behind  events  in  the 
Islamic  countries  were:  anti-colonialism  and  a  de- 
termination to  sweep  away  what  they  considered  the 
vestiges  of  it;  increasing  involvement  in  the  East- 
West  struggle  in  spite  of  growing  "neutralism"  and 
the  denouement  of  major  crises,  some  of  them  a 
century  in  development.  All  of  these  factors  were 
present  in  the  events  in  Egypt,  the  most  dramatic 
of  the  year.  On  July  26,  President  Nasser  national- 
ized the  Suez  Canal  Company,  whose  concession 
was  to  run  until  1968.  A  series  of  conferences  and 
negotiations  failed  to  bring  agreement  between 
Egypt  and  the  principal  Canal  users,  led  by  Britain 
and  France,  to  whom  continued  operation  of  the 
Canal  is  an  economic  necessity  ancl  who  represent 
the  greater  share-holding  interest  of  the  former 
concessionaire. 

On  October  29,  the  Israeli  Army  invaded  Egypt, 
charging  Egyptian  authorities  with  responsibility 
for  a  series  of  "commando"  raids  on  their  territory. 
Two  days  later  the  British  and  French  gave  an 
ultimatum  to  both  sides  to  withdraw  10  miles  from 
the  Canal  area.  Upon  Egypt's  refusal,  aerial  bomb- 
ing of  Egyptian  cities  began,  and  on  November 
5,  occupation  of  Port  Said  was  undertaken  by  the 
2  powers.  In  the  meantime,  the  UN  General  Assem- 
bly had  taken  the  situation  as  an  agenda  item,  and 
on  November  2  passed  the  first  of  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, supported  by  most  of  the  Western  powers 
and  the  Soviet  bloc,  calling  for  a  cease-fire,  the 
withdrawal  of  all  troops  from  Egypt,  and  the 
formation  of  a  UN  Emergency  Force  to  supervise 
the  evacuation. 

On  November  7,  when  Israeli  forces  had  occupied 
most  of  Sinai  and  the  French  and  British  had  pene- 
trated some  20  miles  inland,  the  cease-fire  was  pro- 
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claimed.  By  December,  all  Allied  troops  had  left 
Egypt.  Israeli  troops  occupied  parts  of  the  Sinai 
peninsula  and  the  Gaza  strip  at  the  year's  end,  and 
refused  several  requests  from  the  Assembly  to 
withdraw  until  they  had  received  certain  guaranties 
for  their  future. 

Rarely  has  the  Islamic  world  been  so  united  on 
any  issue.  From  Casablanca  to  Jakarta,  from  Istanbul 
to  Zanzibar,  the  reaction  was  strongly  pro-Egyptian, 
The  decline  in  prestige  and  influence  which  Britain 
suffered  in  the  Moslem  world  was  almost  universal. 
The  4  Islamic  members  of  the  Bagdad  Pact  ( Tur- 
key, Iraq,  Iran  and  Pakistan)  avoided  having  their 
British  ally  present  at  subsequent  meetings  of  the 
organization.  In  spite  of  this  support,  Egypt  con- 
tinued its  feud  with  Iraq,  and  the  Egyptian  radio 
accused  the  Iraqi  government  of  plotting  with  Israel 
against  her.  Nasser's  growth  in  prestige  reinforced 
Egyptian  leadership  among  Arabs,  particularly  in 
Syria  and  Jordan.  The  latter  had  previously  ousted 
the  British  commander  of  its  army  on  March  2. 
Syria  consummated  its  own  arms  deals  with  the 
Eastern  bloc  and  became  increasingly  neutralist. 
Saudi  Arabia  was  counted  among  Egypt's  sup- 
porters and,  like  others,  broke  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Britain  and  France  in  November.  At  the 
close  of  the  year,  there  were  indications  that  in- 
terruption of  Canal  traffic  was  damaging  to  the  econ- 
omy of  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  oil-producing  states. 
Yemen  continued  its  own  struggle  against  the 
British  in  border  clashes  with  Aden  Protectorate 
forces. 

Three  African  countries  became  independent 
during  the  year:  Sudan  on  January  1;  Morocco  on 
March  2,  and  Tunisia  on  March  17.  The  3  became 
UN  members  in  the  autumn  session,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  Asian-African  bloc  in  the 
organization.  In  Algeria,  the  revolt  against  French 
rule  continued  with  increasing  bitterness  and  was 
brought  to  a  climax  in  October  with  the  capture 
of  5  Algerian  nationalist  leaders  who  were  in  mid- 
flight  from  Morocco  to  Tunisia,  on  what  was  de- 
scribed by  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  as  a  "mission  of 
peace."  —WILLIAM  SANDS 

ISRAEL.  An  independent  republic  carved  out  of  the 
Mandate  of  Palestine  by  proclamation  on  May  14, 
1948.  Area:  within  the  boundaries  defined  by  the 
armistice  agreement  of  1949  is  8,048  square  miles. 
Population:  1,872,000,  of  whom  204,000  are  Arab 
Muslims,  Christians,  and  Druzes,  and  the  rest 
are  Jews.  Chief  cities:  Jerusalem  (capital)  160,000; 
Haifa,  200,000;  Tel  Aviv-Jaffa,  400,000.  Hebrew  is 
the  official  language. 

Education.  Schooling  is  free  and  compulsory  up 
to  the  age  of  13.  The  Hebrew  University  founded 
in  1925  is  an  adequate  center  of  higher  education 
and  research.  There  were  over  600,000  children 
in  primary,  secondary,  and  high  schools,  and  col- 
leges; and  there  were  more  than  1,200  teachers. 
Hebrew  University  had  over  3,500  students  and  the 
Haifa  Technical  College  over  1,000.  There  were 
about  120  institutions  teaching  Arabic.  The  literacy 
rate  is  about  85  percent. 

Production.  Twenty  percent  of  the  total  land  area 
is  productive.  Irrigation  has  been  steadily  increased 
and  in  1956  the  irrigated  area  amounted  to  250,000 
acres.  The  main  agricultural  center  is  the  Emek 
(Valley  of  Jezreel).  The  principal  crops  include 
wheat,  cherries,  sorghum,  millet,  mangoes,  citrus 
fruits  (11  million  cases  produced  in  1955-56),  olive 
oil,  barley,  pulses,  maize,  and  sesame.  Tobacco 
and  cotton  are  grown.  Livestock,  in  1955,  included 
78,400  cattle,  115,000  sheep,  40,000  draft  animals, 
and  3  million  laying  hens.  Domestic  output  re- 
mained insufficient  to  meet  local  food  requirements. 


Industrial  output  in  1956  increased— sulphuric 
acid,  superphosphate,  potash,  and  phosphate  ac- 
counted for  most  of  the  gains.  The  production  of 
cement  also  increased,  and  so  did  the  output  of 
electrical  power  for  industry.  There  were  manufac- 
turing plants  for  the  production  of  textiles,  ceramics, 
cigarettes,  and  the  processing  of  vegetables. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955  imports  were  valued  at 
I  £585.97  million;  exports  I  £158.69  million.  The 
chief  imports  were  foodstuffs,  crude  oil,  machinery 
and  vehicles,  iron,  steel  and  manufactures  thereof, 
and  chemicals.  Exports  included  citrus  fruits  and 
by-products,  polished  diamonds,  plywood,  cement, 
artificial  teeth,  finished  and  semi-finished  textiles, 
and  pharmaceutical  drugs. 

Communications.  In  1955,  Israel's  internal  commu- 
nications were  provided  by  356  kilometers  of  main 
railway  lines,  and  by  2,600  kilometers  of  paved 
roads.  The  government  controls  the  telephone,  tele- 
graph, radio  network,  and  postal  services.  Air  com- 
munications were  centered  in  the  airport  of  Lod, 
near  Tel- Aviv,  and  connections  were  available  with 
the  main  international  airlines.  In  1955  the  Israeli 
merchant  fleet  comprised  30  vessels,  totaling  108,- 
885  gross  tons. 

Finance.  The  budget  year  is  from  April  1  to  March 
31.  Budget  estimates:  (1955-56)  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure were  balanced  at  I  £631,100,000;  ( 1956- 
57)  revenue  and  expenditure  were  balanced  at 
I  £769,300,000.  On  Dec.  24,  1956,  the  Israeli  gov- 
ernment confirmed  an  annual  budget  of  I  £850 
million  for  the  financial  year  1957-58.  The  latter 
was  to  be  presented  to  the  Knesset  (Parliament) 
for  debate. 

Government.  Israel's  government  is  headed  by  a 
president  who  is  elected  by  the  Knesset  (Parlia- 
ment) for  a  term  of  5  years.  The  Knesset  is  a  one- 
chamber  legislature,  consisting  of  120  members 
elected  for  a  four-year  term  by  proportional  repre- 
sentation and  universal  suffrage.  After  consultation 
with  the  parties  represented  in  the  Knesset,  the 
president  chooses  a  prime  minister.  President: 
Itzhak  Ben-Zvi  (elected  Dec.  8,  1952).  Prime  Min- 
ister and  Minister  of  Defense:  David  Ben-Gurion 
(Mapai  Party). 

Events,  1956.  On  February  6  the  Knesset  passed 
revenue  clauses  of  the  additional  budget  totaling 
I  £160.8  million.  Beersheba  in  the  Negev,  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  was  linked  to  the  national  railway  net- 
work by  the  completion  of  the  48-mile  line  linking 
the  town  with  the  Jerusalem-Lydda  line  at  Naan, 
7  miles  south  of  Lydda  Junction.  Oil  drillers  in  the 
Negev,  on  March  8,  struck  a  second  layer  of  oil  in 
the  Heletz  area.  On  March  16  Canada  approved  the 
shipment  to  Israel  of  three  categories  of  arms-shells, 
electronic  equipment,  and  spare  parts  for  Sherman 
tanks.  Four  days  later  a  trade  agreement  was  signed 
between  Finland  and  Israel. 

On  April  14,  Israel  received  8  Mystere  jet  fighter 
planes  from  France.  Yugoslavia  and  Israel,  on  June 
13,  signed  an  exchange  agreement  of  $11  million. 
On  June  18  Moshe  Sharett,  Foreign  Minister  of 
Israel  since  1949,  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by 
Golda  Meir.  Mordecai  Namir  became  Minister  of 
Labor.  Israel  signed  an  agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R., 
on  July  17,  to  buy  oil  valued  at  from  $18  million  to 
$20  million  over  a  two-year  period. 

On  July  26  the  United  States  and  Israel  signed 
an  agreement  setting  up  a  program  amounting  to 
$50,000  for  educational  exchange.  Prehistoric  set- 
tlements dating  back  to  the  paleolithic  period  were 
discovered  in  the  Negev  on  July  28.  An  American 
citizen,  Miss  Mary  Frances  Hagen,  on  October  11, 
was  convicted  of  espionage  in  Israel  for  Syria  and 
was  sentenced  to  one  year  in  prison. 
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The  Knesset  gave  Prime  Minister  David  Ben- 
Gurion  a  76-13  vote  of  confidence  on  October  17. 
An  Israeli  military  force  invaded  the  Sinai  Penin- 
sula on  October  29.  A  communique  from  the  Israel 
army  headquarters  declared:  "Units  of  the  Israeli 
defense  forces  have  penetrated  and  attacked 
fedayeen  (commando)  bases  in  the^  Kuntilla^and 
Has  el-Hagb  area,"  the  communique  added,  "this 
operation  was  necessitated  by  the  continuing 
Egyptian  military  attacks  on  citizens  and  on  Israel 
land  and  sea  communications,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  cause  destruction  and  to  deprive  the  people 
of  Israel  of  the  possibility  of  peaceful  existence." 
On  October  31,  the  Egyptian  forces  in  the  Sinai 
Desert  were  engulfed  and  mobile  Israeli  armed 
forces  penetrated  inside  the  ten-mile  "neutralized" 
zone  near  the  Suez  Canal.  By  the  end  of  December 
the  Israeli  forces  were  still  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  Sinai  Desert. 

The  Israeli  government  consented  to  and  began 
the  withdrawal  of  its  forces  from  the  Sinai  Penin- 
sula but  insisted  on  remaining  in  control  of  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  until  assurances  were  given  by  Egypt 
that  she  would  permit  the  passage  of  Israeli  ships. 
At  the  end  of  December  1956,  Israeli  armed  forces 
were  still  in  possession  of  the  Gaza  strip  area. 

—ABDUL  Aziz  SAID 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE.  The  1956  season  witnessed 
the  passing  of  75-year-old  Giovanni  Papini.  Embat- 
tled and  productive  throughout  his  long  literary 
career,  Papini,  I'enfant  terrible  of  the  first  decades 
of  the  century,  began  his  career  principally  as  a 
skeptic  and  polemicist.  He  had  varied  and  turbu- 
lent philosophic  periods:  apostate,  atheist,  prag-? 
matist,  polemicist,  and  last  and  certainly  most  im- 
portant, mystic  and  intellectual  catholic.  Even  in 
his  ardent  faith,  controversy  arose.  Giovanni  Pa- 
pinfs  daughter,  Viola  PaszkowsM  Papini,  wrote 
about  her  father's  early  Me  in  the  literary  world  in 
La  bambina  guardava  (The  Child  Was  Looking, 
Mondadori,  Milan).  The  ktest  of  Papinfs  notes  will 
come  out  soon  as  La  felicitd,  delTinfelice  (The  Hap- 
piness of  the  Unhappy  One). 

Fiction.  In  the  past  6  years  there  have  appeared 
on  the  Italian  literary  horizon  young  writers  who 
may  well  be  called  the  neo-realists.  Heading  this 
list  and  slightly  older  than  the  others  is  Giuseppe 
Berto  (The  Sky  Is  Red).  Among  others  are  Dante 
Arfelli  (The  Unwanted)  and  Goffredo  Parise  (Don 
Gastone  and  the  Ladies).  In  the  case  of  these  young 
writers,  one  wonders  how  much,  consciously  or  not, 
the  influence  of  Faulkner,  Hemingway,  Sartre, 
Camus,  and  Tennessee  Williams  filters  into  their 
works. 

The  young  Italian  writers,  Parise  in  particular, 
draw  their  materials  from  the  sordid  episodes  of 
postwar  Italy.  Goffredo  Parise  at  27  has  published 
4  novels.  There  is  contemptuous  pessimism  and  a 
kind  of  dismal  realism  in  his  writing,  which  reflects 
his  childhood  among  the  destitute.  But  ?  for  the 
farcical  and  picaresque  element  in  Parise's  narra- 
tion, certain  situations  might  have  fallen  into  or- 
dinary vulgarity,  as  for  example,  in  his  11  prete 
belloy  published  in  the  United  States  in  1955  by 
Knopf  under  the  tide  of  Don  Gastone  and  the 
Ladies  (translator:  Stuart  Hood).  In  Great  Britain 
it  was  published  by  Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson  as  The 
Priest  Among  the  Pigeons.  Parise's  latest  novel,  II 
fdanzamento  (The  Engagement,  Aldo  Garzanti)  is 
again  projected  along  the  impoverished  suburbs  of 
Venice. 

The  most  famous  and  the  most  coveted  of  literary 
prizes,  tiae  Premio  Viareggio,  was  split  between 
Gianna  Manzini  and  Carlo  Levi  (of  Christ  Stopped 
at  Ebboli  fame).  Gianna  Manzini,  little  known 


outside  Italy,  started  her  literary  career  in  the  late 
1920's  with  her  novel  Tempo  innamorato  (Enam- 
ored Time).  Manzini  is  considered  a  kind  of  Italian 
Virginia  Woolf.  Her  writing  is  on  an  intellectual 
and  introspective  level,  poetic  and  Proustian.  In  her 
prize-winning  novel  La  sparviera  ( The  She  Hawk, 
Mondadori,  Milan),  the  three  women  who  hover 
about  the  protagonist  are  carefully  and  analytically 
sketched  out.  This  novel  is  being  widely  read  in 
Italy  and  Gianni  Manzini  much  talked  about. 

Carlo  Levi,  painter  and  man  of  letters,  shared  in 
the  first  prize  of  Viareggio  with  his  travelogue  on 
contemporary  Sicily,  Le  parole  sono  pietre  ( Words 
Are  Stones).  An  Italian  American,  Nicolo  (Nika) 
Tucci  received  the  Viareggio  prize  for  a  first  work 
for  his  impressions,  episodes,  stories,  11  segreto 
(The  Secret,  Garzanti,  Milan).  The  book  contains 
many  sketches  that  he  contributed  to  The  New 
Yorker  magazine.  Tucci  wrote  his  II  segreto  in  Ital- 
ian. 

Dino  Terra,  versatile  and  untiring,  assembled  a 
collection  of  short  stories,  Gli  inquieti  (The  Rest- 
less Ones,  Sanspni,  Florence).  Aldo  Palazzeschi, 
the  veteran  writer  (in  his  seventies)  published 
stories  of  his  early  youth  calling  them  Scherzi  di 
gioventu  (Youthful  Jokes,  Ricciardi,  Milan).  Jn 
Fumo,  fuoco  e  dispetto  (Smoke,  Fire  and  Spite, 
Einaudi,  Turin)  young,  avant  garde,  Francesco 
Leonetti  "gathered  an  erratic  selection  of  miscel- 
laneous writings  .  .  .  sketches,  parables,  poems, 
short  stories."  The  collection  contains  a  preface  by 
the  Sicilian  novelist,  Elio  Vittorini.  Two  of  Vit- 
torinfs  novels,  Erica  e  i  suoi  fratelli  (Erica  and 
Her  Brothers)  and  La  Garibaldina  were  put  out  in 
one  volume  by  Bompiani  of  Milan  last  season. 
Vittorini  is  credited  with  introducing  neo-realism 
and  Hemingway's  "brutal"  dialogue  into  Italian 
modern  fiction. 

Theater,  Poetry,  Varia.  The  theater  is  an  eclectic 
genre  in  Italy  and  it  runs  a  poor  second  to  the 
other  creative  arts.  Riccardo  Bacchelli,  known 
throughout  the  world  for  his  trilogy,  Mulino  sul  Po 
(Mill  on  the  Po),  saw  staged  his  early  version  of 
the  famous  Bard's  Hamlet.  It  is  a  very  personal  and 
modern  interpretation  of  the  brooding  prince.  Dino 
Terra  found  time  to  compose  La  veaovella  (The 
Little  Widow),  a  sort  of  revised  Goldoni's  La  locan- 
diera.  In  Terra's  version  a  "young  widow  plays  off 
(in  1909)  several  suitors  one  against  the  other,  and 
all  ends  happily."  Sei  commedie  (Six  Plays,  F. 
Cappelli,  Bologna),  deemed  by  the  author  EHgio 
Possenti,  perhaps  the  best  of  his  plays  written  since 
1914,  wifl  find  favor  among  theater-lovers  for  the 
author  is  well  known  and  one  of  the  most  successful 
playwrights  in  Italy.  The  1956  season  saw  the  pass- 
ing of  Italy's  great  drama  critic,  Silvio  D'Amico. 

In  poetry  the  Viareggio  prize  of  a  million  lire 
went  to  Giacomo  Noventa  for  his  collection  of 
poetry  in  the  Venetian  dialect,  Versi  e  poesie. 
Eugenio  Montale,  who  with  Giuseppe  Ungaretti 
and  Vincenzo  Caldarelli  forms  a  trip  of  the  most 
respected  poets  of  Italy,  published  his  La  bufera  e 
altro  (Storm  Plus,  Pozza,  Venice).  The  publisher 
Vanni  Scheiwiller  of  Milan  brought  out  a  decorous 
volume  of  Italy's  early  lady  poets  (13th  to  16th 
centuries),  among  whom  are  Lucrezia  Tornabuoni 
de'  Medici,  Vittoria  Colonna,  Livia  TornieUi  Bor- 
romeo,  and  Tullia  d'Aragona.  The  main  theme  is  the 
idealization  of  love. 

Guglielmo  Gatti  brought  out  an  exhaustive  biog- 
raphy of  Italy's  stormy  poet  in  La  vita  di  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio  (Sansone,  Florence).  This ^  poet  still 
captures  the  imagination  of  biographers;  in  America 
this  past  season  there  was  a  biography  on  d'An- 
nunzio  by  Frances  Winwar.  From  the  book  lists  of 
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The  Italian  Scene  (July)  was  a  notice  of  Gaetano 
G,  Amato's  study  on  Thomas  a  Kempls'  Imitation  of 
Christ^  Ifesperienza  mistica  nel  De  Imatatione 
Christi  (Intilla,  Caltanisetta).  It  is  "a  spiritual  and 
esthetic  reappraisal  of.  ...  Thomas  a  Kempis' 
masterwork  which,  next  to  the  Gospels,  has  become 
the  vade  mecum  of  Catholics  of  all  tongues."  The 
Italian  Scene  is  published  as  a  bulletin  of  cultural 
information  by  the  Italian  Embassy;  some  bibliog- 
raphy and  notes  from  the  bulletin  have  been  used 
in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 

— O.  A.  BONTEMPO 

ITALIAN  SOMAULAND.  A  United  Nations  Trust  Ter- 
ritory situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  between 
Kenya  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  It  is  from  150  to  200 
miles  wide  and  1,000  miles  long.  A  former  Italian 
colony,  it  was  taken  by  the  Allies  and  administered 
by  British  military  forces  from  February  1941  to 
Apr.  1,  1950,  at  which  time  it  reverted  to  Italian 
administration  as  a  Trust  Territory  for  a  10-year 
period,  at  the  end  of  which  it  will  become  an  inde- 
pendent state.  Area:  198,283  square  miles.  Indig- 
enous Somali  population  (1955):  1,263,500.  There 
are  4,858  Italians  and  139  non-Italian  foreigners. 
The  capital  is  Mogadiscio. 

Production.  About  90  percent  of  the  population,  of 
which  approximately  half  are  nomadic  or  semi- 
nomadic,  work  at  agriculture  and  cattle  raising  even 
though  40  percent  of  the  land  is  arid  and  useless  for 
agriculture.  Consumer  commodities  such  as  textiles, 
rice,  sugar,  and  tea  are  available  in  exchange  for 
hides  and  grain.  Export  products  are  bananas,  nides, 
cotton,  fruits,  gum,  resin,  kapok,  and  tin. 

Foreign  and  Trade.  Imports  for  1955  totaled  100,- 
843,000  somalos;  exports,  73,779,389  somalos  (1 
somalo  equals  U.S.$0.14).  Italy  took  78  percent  of 
the  exports  and  provided  57  percent  of  the  imports. 
Government.  The  governmental  structure  of  the 
territory  is  progressively  being  modified  in  prepara- 
tion for  independence  in  1960.  The  chief  Italian 
representative  in  the  territory  is  the  Administrator. 
Until  1956,  he  held  full  executive  as  well  as  legis- 
lative powers.  In  1956,  a  purely  Somali  government, 
possessing  limited  executive  authority  and  headed 
by  a  Prime  Minister,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly, 
possessing  limited  legislative  power,  were  created. 
(See  Events  below.)  The  territory  is  divided  into 
6  Regions  ( Migiurtinia,  Mudugh,  Hiram,  Benadir, 
Upper  Giuba  and  Lower  Giuba)  and  30  Districts. 
Events,  1956.  Two  important  steps  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Somaliland  for  independence  highlighted 
1956.  The  first  was  the  election  held  on  February 
29  to  fill  the  70  seats-60  for  the  Somali  population 
and  10  for  the  non-Somali  communities— in  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly  which  replaced  the  purely  ad- 
visory and  appointed  Territorial  Council.  The  sec- 
ond step,  taken  shortly  thereafter,  was  the  formation 
of  a  purely  Somali  government  headed  by  a  Prime 
Minister  and  including  5  Cabinet  Ministers  (Home 
Affairs,  Social  Affairs,  Economic  Affairs,  Financial 
Affairs,  Personnel  and  General  Administrative  Af- 
fairs). 

In  the  election  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the 
first  national  elections  in  the  history  of  Somaliland, 
the  Somali  Youth  League  won  the  majority  of  seats, 
43,  the  Hisbia  Dighil  Mirifle  won  13  seats,  the  So- 
malia Democratic  Party  3  seats,  and  the  Merehan 
Union  1  seat.  In  addition,  non-Somalis  elected  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  included  4  representatives 
each  for  the  Italian  and  Arab  communities,  and  1 
representative  each  for  the  Indian  and  Pakistani 
communities.  In  contrast  to  the  previous  year's  mu- 
nicipal elections  in  which  20  political  parties  and 
ethnic  groups  had  taken  part,  only  4  political  par- 
ties and  6  ethnic  groups  participated  in  the  1956 


election.  The  reduction  was  attributed  in  large  part 
to  the  fusion  of  6  political  parties  into  the  Somalia 
Democratic  Party. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  met  for  the  first  time 
on  April  30.  The  Legislative  Assembly's  power 
is  limited  in  that  the  Administrator  must  approve 
all  of  its  enactments.  Furthermore,  until  May  1, 
1957,  the  Administrator  must  approve  draft  laws 
before  they  can  be  discussed  in  the  Assembly. 

Chosen  as  first  Prime  Minister  of  the  Somali  gov- 
ernment was  Abdullahi  Issa,  leader  of  the  Somali 
Youth  League.  Each  of  the  5  Ministers  is  assisted 
by  a  Counsellor,  appointed  by  the  Administrator, 
The  Ministers  together  with  the  Prime  Minister  con- 
stitute the  Council  of  Ministers  and  are  responsible 
for  the  internal  administration  of  the  territory.  Thus 
far  they  have  been  appointed  to  their  posts  by  the 
Administrator  and  they  must  have  not  only  his  con- 
fidence but  also  that  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
As  its  first  task  the  Somali  government  prepared 
the  budget  for  1957  for  the  ministries  within  its 
sphere  of  competence.  Foreign  Affairs,  Defense, 
Police  and  Justice  are  still  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Italian  Administration. 

The  "Somalization"  of  the  government— that  is, 
the  transfer  of  authority  and  responsibility  to  So- 
malis— has  created  certain  problems  which  the  ad- 
ministration and  government  continued  to  attack 
in  1956.  One  serious  problem  involves  the  adapta- 
tion and  simplification  of  most  of  the  legislation  in 
force. 

The  problem  of  the  Somali-Ethiopian  frontier 
remained  unresolved  in  1956  and  continued  to 
cause  anxiety  in  the  territory.  A  Mission  of  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment spent  6  weeks  in  the  territory  during  the 
spring  of  the  year  studying  economic  conditions. 
The  mission's  report  was  anxiously  awaited  as  it  was 
expected  to  contain  a  program  on  the  future  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  country.  The  country's 
economic  viability  is  Somaliland  s  most  pressing 
question.  —BENJAMIN  RWLIN 

ITALY.  A  Mediterranean  republic.  Area:  116,235 
square  miles.  Population  (Jan.  1,  1957  est):  48,- 
200,000,  compared  with  the  Nov.  4,  1951  census 
figure  of  47,140,052.  Chief  cities  (1951  census): 
Rome  (capital),  1,695,477;  Milan,  1,272,934; 
Naples,  1,027,800;  Turin,  720,032;  Genoa,  683,023; 
Palermo,  501,005;  Florence,  390,832;  Bologna,  349,- 
326;  Venice,  323,216. 

Religion  and  Education.  Roman  Catholicism,  the 
faith  of  99  percent  of  Italians,  has  been  the  state 
religion  since  1929.  Education  is  free  and  com- 
pulsory between  the  ages  of  6  to  14.  Catholicism  is 
taught  in  all  public  schools,  which  number  about 
36,000  primary  schools  with  5  million  pupils,  and 
3,500  secondary  schools  with  700,000  pupils.  There 
are  27  universities. 

Production.  Italy  remained,  next  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  poorest  of  Western  European  coun- 
tries, with  2,224,000  workers  (1,797,000  in  July) 
still  unemployed  in  February  1956.  The  economy 
nevertheless  continued  its  steady  growth.  Witn 
1953  as  100,  the  major  indices  or  development  in 
1956  were  as  follows:  non-agricultural  employment, 
103  (May);  industrial  production,  128  (June);  im- 
ports in  volume,  133  (June);  exports  in  volume,  138 
(May);  wholesale  prices,  102  (July);  cost  of  living, 
111  (July).  Average  monthly  output  in  thousands 
of  metric  tons  was  as  follows  by  July  of  1956:  coal, 
97.4;  oil,  47.13;  iron  ore,  169.9;  steel,  532;  electric 
power  (in  millions  of  kwh),  3,564. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  the  first  10  months  of  1956,  im- 
ports were  valued  at  1,606,526  million  lire,  exports 
at  1,097,077  million  lire.  In  1955  imports  totaled 
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1,691,164  million  lire;  exports,  1,160,668  million 
lire. 

Communications.  At  the  most  recent  official  reckon- 
ing (1954),  Italy  had  21,743  km  of  railways  and 
170,811  km  of  roads.  There  were  731,869  motor 
cars,  19,094  busses,  376,523  trucks,  and  455,806 
motorcycles.  Telephones  numbered  1,092,692  and 
radios  4,227,609.  The  merchant  marine  numbered 
4,394  vessels  of  3,722,471  gross  tons. 

Defense.  Limitations  on  armed  forces  written  into 
the  peace  treaty  of  Feb.  10,  1947,  were  repudiated 
by  Italy  and  10  other  signatories  in  December  1951. 
Armaments  were  nevertheless  maintained  on  a  mod- 
est level,  with  the  Army  comprising  12  divisions  in 
1956  and  the  Navy  consisting  of  2  battleships,  3 
cruisers,  2  destroyers,  15  submarines,  5  minesweep- 
ers, and  various  smaller  ships. 

Finance.  The  lira  remained  fixed  at  626  to  the 
dollar.  Currency  in  circulation  was  1,544,000  mil- 
lion lire  and  deposit  money  2,776,000  million  lire 
in  March  1956,  with  both  figures  exhibiting  little 
change  from  1955  and  1954.  The  long-range  pro- 
gram of  land  reform  and  reclamation  in  underdevel- 
oped Southern  Italy  continued  to  be  pursued 
through  the  Casa  per  il  Mezzogiorna.  The  state 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1956, 
contemplated  expenditures  of  2,726,000  million  lire 
and  revenues  of  2,446,000  million  3ire. 

Government.  Italy  is  a  parliamentary  republic  with 
a  Cabinet  responsible  to  a  bicameral  legislature  con- 
sisting of  a  Chamber  of  590  and  a  Senate  of  273 
members.  The  Chamber  elected  in  1953  comprised 
143  Communists,  75  Left  Socialists,  19  Right  So- 
cialists, 5  Republicans,  265  Christian  Democrats, 
14  Liberals,  39  Monarchists,  28  Neo-Fascists,  and  2 
Independents.  A  new  electoral  law,  abrogating  the 
legislation  of  1953  and  restoring  full  proportional 
representation,  was  passed  by  the  Chamber  on  Mar. 
21,  1956.  On  April  23  a  new  Constitutional  High 
Court,  modeled  upon  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  was 
formally  inaugurated  in  Rome. 

Events,  1956.  Save  for  soul-searching  and  at- 
tempted realignments  on  the  Left,  the  political 
scene  during  the  year  remained  happily  uneventful. 
Under  President  Giovanni  Gronchi  ( elected  by  the 
Senate  and  Chamber  jointly,  Apr.  29,  1955),  the 
Cabinet  of  July  6, 1955,  headed  by  Premier  Antonio 
Segni  (for  composition  see  THE  NEW  INTERNA- 
TIONAL YEAH  BOOK,  EVENTS  OF  1955,  p.  252-253), 
carried  on  with  few  changes.  The  Christian  Demo- 
crats in  Parliament  were  supported  by  the  Republi- 
cans, Liberals,  and  Right  Socialists  and  opposed  by 
the  Neo-Fascists,  Monarchists,  Left  Socialists,  and 
Communists. 

Departures  and  Arrivals.  On  Jan.  11,  1956,  the 
Cabinet  resolved  its  earlier  difficulties  with  striking 
teachers  and  other  public  employees  by  granting 
wage  increases  averaging  25  percent  above  the 
levels  of  1954.  On  January  23  death  came  to  59- 
year-old  Renato  Ricci,  prominent  Fascist  leader 
who  had  lived  in  political  retirement  since  his  post- 
war arrest  and  amnesty.  Marshal  Pietro  Badoglio, 
conqueror  of  Ethiopia  in  1935-36  and  negotiator 
of  capitulation  in  1943,  died  at  Grazzano  on  Oc- 
tober 31,  aged  85. 

Budget  Minister  Ezio  Vanoni's  new  legislation 
designed  to  attract  foreign  capital  by  lifting  restric- 
tions on  transfers  of  earnings  abroad  passed  the 
Chamber  on  January  25  ( it  had  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  in  October  1955)  and  became  law  soon 
thereafter.  On  February  16,  after  pleading  with  the 
Senate  for  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Cabinet, 
Vanoni  fell  dead  of  a  heart  attack. 

Meanwhile,  Premier  Segni  and  Foreign  Minister 
Gaetano  Martino  declined  a  Soviet  invitation  to  visit 


Moscow  and  went  instead  to  Bonn  where,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  they  championed  German  reunification  and 
announced  "complete  agreement"  with  Adenauer 
and  Brentano  on  all  questions.  President  Gronchi, 
who  thanked  President  Eisenhower  for  United 
States  relief  supplies  during  hardships  caused  by 
heavy  snows,  flew  to  Washington  on  February  2o 
for  a  4-day  state  visit,  accompanied  by  a  large  staff 
including  Martino. 

Res  Adjvdicata.  Public  attention  was  fpcussed  dur- 
ing April  on  the  probably  final,  albeit  inconclusive, 
disposition  of  the  long-standing  case  of  Aldo  L. 
Icardi  and  Carl  G.  LoDolci,  accused  of  murdering 
Major  William  B.  Holahan  at  Lake  Ordo  in  1944. 
The  defendants  were  tried  in  absentia  by  an  Ital- 
ian court  in  1953  and  found  guilty.  United  States 
courts  held  they  were  subject  to  extradition  or  court- 
martial.  In  August,  1955,  Icardi  was  indicted  for 
perjury  on  the  grounds  that  in  testifying  under  oath 
before  a  Congressional  committee  he  had  lied  in  de- 
nying complicity  in  the  crime.  ( See  THE  NEW  IN- 
TERNATIONAL YEAR  BOOK,  EVENTS  OF  1951,  p.  308; 
1952,  p.  276;  1953,  p.  262;  and  1955,  p.  253.) 

In  the  course  of  his  defense,  Icardi  contended 
that  Holahan  had  been  slain  by  Italian  Communists. 
He  was  acquitted  on  April  19  by  Federal  District 
Judge  Richmond  B.  Keech  who  ruled  that  commit- 
tees of  Congress  have  no  constitutional  right  to  sub- 
ject witnesses  to  'legislative  trial/*  The  verdict  was 
criticized  in  Italy  and  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  but  not 
appealed  by  the  prosecution. 

TJie  Electorate,  On  April  12  all  Italian  municipal 
and  provincial  councils  were  dissolved.  New  mem- 
bers were  chosen  on  May  27-28  after  a  lively  cam- 
paign. Communists  and  Left  Socialists  gained 
heavily  in  Rome,  Bologna,  and  some  other  cities, 
but  suffered  a  loss  of  strength  in  the  country  at 
large.  In  popular  votes,  Communists  and  Left  So- 
cialists won  34.1  percent  as  compared  with  35.3  in 
1953;  Christian  Democrats  39.9  (40.1  in  1953); 
other  Center  parties  13.5  (9.7  in  1953);  and  the 
opposition  Rightists  11.2  (12.7  in  1953).  The  bal- 
ance of  political  forces  prevailing  during  recent 
years  was  thus  not  significantly  altered. 

The  Cabinet  continued  to  rebuff  Soviet  overtures, 
reiterated  its  devotion  to  democracy  and  to  NATO, 
and  ignored  suggestions  from  Left  and  Right  for  a 
broadened  coalition.  Chancellor  Adenauer's  State 
visit  to  Rome  early  in  July  led  to  reaffirmations  of 
unity  of  purpose.  German-Italian  solidarity  was 
scarcely  furthered,  however,  by  mounting  agitation 
for  "autonomy**  among  the  210,000  German-speak- 
ing Tyrolians  of  Bolzano. 

Lost  Cause?  Rome's  foreign  policy  continued  to  be 
based  on  the  hope  of  strengthening  bonds  among 
the  Western  Powers,  particularly  with  a  view  to- 
ward securing  credits  and  capital  for  Italian  eco- 
nomic development.  Doubts  about  the  premises  of 
this  policy  were  raised  by  the  mounting  Suez  crisis 
of  summer  and  autumn.  In  September  Gaetano 
Martino,  hoping  to  play  a  role  of  conciliator,  of- 
fended Britain  by  offering  to  mediate  between  the 
Western  Powers  in  Egypt;  offended  France  by 
championing  continued  payment  of  Canal  dues  to 
Cairo;  and  offended  Egypt  by  questioning  the  le- 
gality of  the  nationalization  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Company. 

The  6th  National  Congress  of  the  Christian  Dem- 
ocrats closed  in  Trent  on  October  19  with  renewed 
championship  of  an  "Atlantic  policy"  and  the 
sweeping  victory  of  the  moderates  who  opposed  any 
opening  to  the  Right  (i.e.  the  Monarchists)  or  to 
the  Lett  (i.e.  the  Left  Socialists).  Ten  days  later 
tensions  erupted  into  war  in  Egypt,  with  London, 
Paris,  and  Tel  Aviv  defying  Washington.  Under 
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these  circumstances  Italian  foreign  policy  appeared 
bankrupt.  Since  there  was  no  viable  alternative  to 
Western  union  in  sight,  hopes  of  renewed  solvency 
rested  upon  tenuous  prospects  of  a  restoration  of 
Western  solidarity. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Clare  Booth  Luce  resigned  on 
November  19  and  was  replaced  by  James  David 
Zellerbach.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the  Cabinet 
was  assuring  Parliament  that  Italy  would  get  guided 
missiles  from  the  United  States  and  hoped  to  get 
new  tactical  ( atomic )  arms.  Martino  defended  his 
course  at  the  UN  and  denounced  the  U.S.S.R.  If 
the  violent  events  of  the  fall  demonstrated  that 
France  and  Britain  were  no  longer  Great  Powers, 
they  revealed  with  equal  clarity  that  Italy  had  no 
means  of  playing  an  independent  role  in  world 
affairs,  nor  even  of  influencing  significantly  the 
course  of  decision-making  in  other  capitals. 

Confusion  on  the  Left.  Other  developments  outside 
Italy  precipitated  a  series  of  crises  within  Palmiro 
Togliattf  s  Communist  Party  and  between  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  its  allies,  Pietro  Nennf s  Left  So- 
cialists. When  Togliatti  returned  from  the  20th 
Communist  Party  Congress  in  Moscow,  he  cham- 

Eioned  a  Soviet-Italian  non-aggression  pact  and  de- 
snded  the  new  soft  line  and  the  down-grading  of 
Stalin.  Some  of  his  followers  protested.  Nennf  s 
Avanti  assailed  "the  posthumous  trial  of  Stalin." 
Communist  parliamentarians  on  March  23  grudg- 
ingly accepted  the  new  anti-Stalinist  orientation.  At 
the  end  of  May  Togliatti  proceeded  to  Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia,  to  confer  with  Tito. 

Amid  much  verbose  fermentation,  Togliatti  ad- 
vocated "autonomy,"  "democracy,"  and  Soviet  re- 
forms to  preclude  a  repetition  of  Stalin's  errors, 
while  Nenni  criticized  Khrushchev  and  called  for 
"freedom"  in  Russia.  By  the  end  of  summer  Togli- 
atti, after  much  equivocating,  was  fully  endorsing 
the  demotion  of  Stalin  and  the  Khrushchev-Bul- 
ganin  line,  amid  defections,  financial  difficulties, 
and  a  reduction  of  personnel  in  the  Italian  Commu- 
nist Party  apparatus.  Nenni  was  openly  negotiating 
with  Giuseppe  Saragat's  Right  Socialists  for  a  pos- 
sible merger  of  Italy's  two  Socialist  Parties,  which 
had  divided  in  1947. 

By  the  close  of  the  year  these  involved  contro- 
versies had  come  to  no  clear  resolution.  Vice  Pre- 
mier Saragat,  under  threat  of  expulsion  from  the 
Cabinet  if  he  came  to  terms  with  an  unrepentant 
Nenni,  insisted  that  the  Left  Socialists  must  break 
completely  with  the  Communists  as  the  price  of  re- 
unification. Nenni  on  October  5  approved  termina- 
tion of  the  unity-of-action  pact  with  the  Commu- 
nists in  favor  of  consultation.  Saragat,  however, 
denounced  this  as  a  capitulation  to  Togliatti. 

The  Hungarian  revolution  complicated  these  con- 
troversies without  changing  their  terms.  More 
Communists  quit  the  Party.  Nenni  denounced  So- 
viet intervention  in  Budapest.  Togliatti  assailed 
Nenni  and  argued  that  the  first  Soviet  military  ac- 
tion of  October  24  should  have  been  avoided,  but 
that  the  second  (November  4)  was  a  harsh  neces- 
sity. No  clarity  emerged  from  these  exercises  in 
Marxist  exegesis. 

It  was  clear  by  December  that  the  contemplated 
Socialist  merger  was  either  abortive  or  indefinitely 
deferred,  while  Togliattf  s  devious  and  adroit  lead- 
ership of  the  Communists  maintained  some  sem- 
blance of  unity  and  preserved  his  own  position.  On 
December  8  the  Communist  Party  opened  its  8th 
Party  Congress  in  Rome.  On  the  eve  of  Jhe  meeting, 
the  Cabinet  revoked  as  "inopportune"  the  visa  it 
had  granted  to  Mikhail  Suslov  to  attend  the  gath- 
ering of  2,000  delegates.  The  Presidium  of  the 
Soviet  Party  was  represented  by  Ekaterina  A.  Furt- 


seva,  who  praised  the  Soviet  Army  for  having 
"saved  Hungary  from  Fascism"  and  extolled  Togli- 
atti for  championing  "differentiated  and  autono- 
mous" relations  among  Communist  parties.  Despite 
sharp  criticism  from  the  floor  and  further  defections, 
Togliatti  was  reelected  as  Secretary  General  of  the 
Party  on  December  17. 

Not  yet,  despite  dissensions,  was  the  time  ripe  for 
the  demise  of  Italian  Communism  or  for  the  reuni- 
fication of  Italian  Socialists  on  a  platform  of  anti- 
Communism.  It  Italy,  as  elsewhere,  the  discrediting 
of  Communism  through  the  horror  of  Hungary  was 
counter-balanced  by  the  discrediting  of  Western 
democracy  through  disunity  and  armed  violence 
against  Egypt, 

See  FRANCE;  CHEAT  BRITAIN;  HUNGARY;  TRIESTE; 
U.S.S.R.;  UNITED  NATIONS;  UNITED  STATES;  VATI- 
CAN CITY;  YUGOSLAVIA. 

—FREDERICK  L.  SCHUMAN 

JAMAICA.  A  British  island  colony  in  the  West  In- 
dies. Total  area:  4,673  square  miles,  of  which  the 
dependencies  (Cayman  Islands,  Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands,  and  the  Morant  and  Pedro  Cays )  cover  269 
square  miles.  Population  (December  1955  est): 
1,553,663.  Capital  and  chief  city  (1953  est.): 
Kingston,  142,464;  other  cities  (1943  census): 
Spanish  Town,  12,007,  and  Montego  Bay,  11,547. 
In  1954  there  were  698  public  elementary  schools 
and  222,018  students. 

Production.  Agriculture  is  the  predominant  indus- 
try, with  sugar  and  bananas  the  chief  crops.  Other 
important  products  are  rum,  cigars,  citrus  fruits, 
coconuts,  pimento,  ginger,  coffee,  and  cocoa.  Ba- 
nana exports  in  1955  were  estimated  at  13.5  million 
sterns  (11,637,250  stems  in  1954).  The  1954-55 
estimated  sugar  crop  was  405.5  metric  tons  ( 1953- 
54  crop,  363.3  metric  tons ) .  Jamaica  has  the  world's 
largest  known  deposits  of  bauxite;  in  1954,  1,998,- 
131  tons  were  exported.  The  tourist  trade,  an  impor- 
tant source  of  revenue,  amounted  to  $18,810,932 
in  1955. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955  imports  were  valued  at 
£45.67  million;  exports,  £34.65  million.  Principal 
imports  are  foodstuffs,  textiles,  petroleum  products, 
machinery,  fertilizers,  and  cement;  principal  ex- 
ports, sugar,  rum,  citrus  fruit,  bananas,  cigars, 
coffee,  pimentos,  and  bauxite. 

Finance.  Budget  estimates  for  1955-56  were:  rev- 
enue, £19,323,700  ( 1955  revised  est,  £17,096,- 
264);  expenditure,  £18,930,910  ( 1955  revised  est, 
£  16,866,464 ).  Public  debt  (1955-56):  £18,210,- 
580. 

Government.  According  to  the  new  constitution  of 
June  1,  1953,  the  governor  is  assisted  by  a  legisla- 
tive council  ( upper  house )  of  15  members,  an  exec- 
utive council  of  13  members,  and  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  32  members  elected  under  universal 
suffrage.  As  of  Jan.  12,  1955,  the  Labour  Party  had 
14  seats  in  the  house  or  representatives;  the  People's 
National  Party  (Socialist)  had  18. 

The  constitutional  changes  of  1953  gave  execu- 
tive powers  of  administration  to  the  Minister  of 
Finance  and  authorized  the  Prime  Minister  to  exer- 
cise departmental  control  over  local  government  af- 
fairs. Six  new  ministries  were  established:  Agricul- 
ture, Education  and  Social  Welfare,  Health  and 
Housing,  Public  Works  and  Communication,  Trade 
and  Commerce,  and  Labour.  The  changes  gave  the 
elected  ministers  almost  final  powers  over  the  poli- 
cies of  the  government,  and  administrative  control 
over  the  departments  to  which  they  are  named. 
Governor:  Sir  Hugh  M.  Foot  (assumed  office  Apr. 
4,  1951).  Chief  Minister:  Norman  Manley. 
JAN  MAYiN.  An  arctic  island  between  Norway  and 
Greenland  and  220  miles  north  of  Iceland.  Area: 
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144  square  miles.  It  was  probably  discovered  by 
Henry  Hudson  in  1607  and  was  annexed  to  Norway 
Feb.  27, 1930.  In  1921  a  Norwegian  weather  station 
was  established  and  during  World  War  II  a  U.S. 
Navy  weather  station  was  maintained.  The  terrain  is 
mountainous.,  ML  Beerenbergen  in  the  north  being 
8,350  feet  high. 

JAPAN.  A  country  composed  of  4  main  islands 
(Honshu,  Kyushu,  SMkoku,  and  Hokkaido),  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  small  adjacent  islands, 
separated  from  the  Asian  mainland  by  the  Korean 
Strait,  a  circumstance  of  importance  in  Japanese 
history.  Japan's  area  is  147,492  square  miles,  of 
which  16  percent  is  arable.  Population  was  esti- 
mated in  1956  at  about  90  million,  a  substantial 
increase  over  the  1950  census  figure  of  83,418,685. 
Chief  cities:  Tokyo  (capital),  6,966,499;  Osaka, 
2,547,321;  Kyoto,  1,204,017;  Nagoya,  1,336,779; 
Yokohama,  1,143,287;  and  Kobe,  979,290. 

Religion  and  Education.  The  organized  religions  of 
Japan  are  Shinto,  Buddhism,  and  Christianity. 
Shinto  takes  two  forms:  state,  or  shrine,  and  sect 
Shinto*  While  the  shrines  continue  to  be  mainly 
supported  by  the  people,  state  contributions  were 
resumed  in  1953.  Sect  Shinto  is  divided  into  some 
200  denominations  and  sects  with  upwards  of  19,- 
000  establishments  and  considerably  over  11  million 
adherents.  Buddhism,  with  over  200  denominations 
and  sects  and  more  than  35  million  adherents,  his- 
torically the  strongest  strictly  religious  system,  is  an 
important  social  force.  The  total  number  of  com- 
municants of  all  Christian  sects  is  more  than  350,- 
000. 

Free  compulsory  education  for  9  years  ( 6  years  in 
primary  and  3  years  in  middle  school)  is  provided 
by  the  Fundamental  Law  of  Education  and  the 
School  Education  Law.  An  additional  3  years  of  free 
high  school  education  is  optional.  There  are  some 
22  thousand  primary  schools  (almost  12  million 
pupils )  and  12,650  middle  schools  ( over  5.6  million 
pupils).  Japan  has  6  national  universities  and  227 
colleges  and  universities  with  almost  half  a  million 
students  and  33  thousand  teachers.  Some  36  of  the 
institutions  are  coeducational. 

Production.  Using  1953  as  the  base  (100),  the  in- 
dex of  general  production  was  62  in  1948.  It  rose 
to  109  in  1954, 118  in  1955, 133  in  the  first  8  months 
of  1956.  The  index  of  mining  production  had  risen 
to  124  in  1954,  and  127  in  1955.  It  declined,  how- 
ever, to  102  in  the  first  8  months  of  1956.  The  index 
of  manufacturing  rose  to  109  in  1954,  118  in  1955, 
and  to  136  in  the  first  8  months  of  1956.  The  index 
of  gas  and  electricity  production  rose  to  106  in  1954, 
to  112  in  1955,  and  to  130  in  the  first  8  months 
of  1956. 

The  monthly  average  coal  production  figures, 
which  had  declined  from  3,878,000  metric  tons  in 
1953  to  3,535,000  in  1955,  rose  to  3,702,000  metric 
tons  average  in  the  first  8  months  of  1956.  Iron  ore 
production  (monthly  average,  thousands  of  metric 
tons)  increased  from  128.4  in  1953  to  135.9  in  1954. 
Production  declined  in  1955  to  129.9  but  increased 
again  in  the  first  8  months  of  1956  to  an  average 
of  146.7. 

Gains  were  registered  through  1954  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  yarn,  woven  cotton  fabrics,  rayon 
filament  yarn  and  staple,  cement,  pig  iron  and  ferro- 
alloys, and  other  commodities.  This  upward  swing 
in  production  continued  through  1955,  except  with 
respect  to  cottons,  where  there  was  a  falling  off  in 
production.  The  first  8  months  of  1956  showed  a 
renewed  increase  in  cotton  production  as  well  as  in 
the  other  lines.  The  continued  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  electric  power  through  the  first  8  months 
of  1956  was  important.  In  million  kwh,  the  monthly- 


production  average  was:  in  1953,  4,642;  in  1954, 
4,967;  in  1955,  5,433;  in  the  first  8  months  of 
1956,  5,879. 

Only  one-sixth  of  the  land  area  of  Japan  can  be 
cultivated.  Of  this  land  56  percent  (3,004,899 
hectares )  is  devoted  to  rice  production  for  domestic 
consumption.  The  annual  production  has  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  imports  of  an  additional  15-20  per- 
cent. The  rice  output  averaged  26,793,100  Ib.  in 
1936-40,  Production  was  22,590,300  Ib.  in  1953-54, 
the  lowest  yield  since  the  war.  Imports  of  milled  rice 
amounted  to  2,330,000  Ib.  in  1953.  Over  2  million 
hectares  of  land  (of  a  total  cultivated  area  of  5,- 
401,198)  are  in  field  crops  (wheat,  barley,  sweet- 
potatoes,  potatoes ) ;  315,520  hectares  are  devoted  to 
industrial  crops  such  as  mulberry  leaves  (for  silk- 
worm rearing)  tea,  tobacco,  flax,  and  pyrethrum. 

The  fishing  industry  is  also  of  great  importance 
to  Japan,  fish  being  a  staple  in  the  Japanese  diet. 
Before  the  war  the  Japanese  catch  was  between  half 
and  two-thirds  of  the  world  total,  averaging  in 
1935-37,  6.3  million  metric  tons.  During  most  of  the 
occupation  period  the  fishing  area  was  severely  re- 
stricted. Following  the  relaxation  of  occupation  re- 
strictions the  deep-sea  catch  was  more  than  a  mil- 
lion metric  tons.  The  removal  of  restrictions  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace  enabled  the  industry  to 
move  rapidly  back  toward  its  prewar  position. 

Foreign  Trade.  Japan's  lack  of  self-sufficiency  in 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  makes  the  country  un- 
usually dependent  on  foreign  trade  for  the  liveli- 
hood of  its  people.  Using  1953  as  the  base  (100) 
the  quantum  index  for  imports  was:  1948, 24;  1950, 
45;  1951,  67;  1952,  74;  1953, 100;  1954, 104;  1955, 
109;  1956,  135  (first  8  months).  The  index  for  ex- 
ports (same  base)  was:  1948,  20;  1950,  78;  1951, 
87;  1952,  92;  1953,  100;  1954,  133;  1955,  174; 
1956,  198  (1st  8jnonths).  Import  values  (millions 
of  U.S.  dollars)  were:  1948,  684;  1950,  974;  1952, 
2,028;  1954,  2399;  1956  (first  8  months),  2,871. 
Export  values  (millions  of  U.S.  dollars)  were:  1948, 
258;  1950,  820;  1952,  1,273;  1954,  1,629;  1956 
(first  8  months),  1,984. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  There  are  some 
85,000  miles  of  road  in  Japan,  only  partly  surfaced 
for  motor  transport.  The  road  system  supplements 
the  more  than  17,000  mi.  of  railway,  which  carried  a 
steadily  increasing  revenue  freight  tonnage.  The 
monthly  averages  (thousand  metric  tons)  were: 
1953,  12,459;  1954,  12,209;  1955,  12,682;  1956, 
13,037  (8  month  average). 

Japan's  merchant  fleet  also  increased  after  inde- 
pendence, with  1,067  vessels  (over  100  tons)  of 
over  3  million  gross  tons.  It  included  80  ships  for 
passenger  transport;  over  800  cargo  and  semi-cargo 
ships,  and  almost  200  oil  tankers.  The  tonnage  of 
international  seaborne  shipping  loaded  and  un- 
loaded in  Japan  ( exclusive  of  military  cargo )  more 
than  doubled  between  1951  and  1956,  the  monthly 
average  for  loadings  (thousand  metric  tons)  being: 
1951,  303;  1953,  413;  1955,  643;  1956  (first  8 
months ) ,  684.  For  unloadings  the  monthly  averages 
were:  1951,  1,728;  1953,  2,607;  1955,  3,059;  1956 
(first  8  months),  3,684. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1956,  as  approved  by  the 
Diet,  totaled  about  $2,874.78  million.  The  national 
debt  was  estimated  for  1955  to  be  upwards  of  54,- 
579  million  yen.  The  currency  in  circulation  ( thou- 
sand million  yen)  increased  during  the  period  1950- 
54  from  409  to  604,  with  a  further  sharp  increase  to 
850  by  July  of  1955. 

Government.  The  Emperor  is  constitutionally  the 
symbolic  head  of  the  Japanese  state.  Control  of 
policy  is  vested  in  a  bicameral  legislature,  members 
of  both  houses  of  the  Diet  being  elected  under  uni- 
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versa!  suffrage.  Members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, which  has  ultimate  power,  are  elected  by 
the  district  system  for  4-year  terms,  subject  to  the 
right  of  dissolution  by  the  Cabinet.  The  Councillors 
are  elected  at  large  for  6-year  terms,  one-half  of 
them  every  3  years.  The  House  of  Representatives 
was  dissolved  and  elections  held  early  in  1955. 

Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  completely  ci- 
vilian Cabinet,  headed  by  the  Prime  Minister.  It  is 
collectively  responsible  to  the  Diet  and  is  based 
upon  die  majority  party  or  a  majority  coalition  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  must  resign  or  dis- 
solve the  House  upon  a  vote  of  no  confidence.  Ad- 
ministration is  carried  on  through  a  professional 
bureaucracy,  recruited  through  examinations. 

To  promote  decentralization,  as  required  by  the 
occupation  authorities,  institutions  of  prefectural 
and  local  self -government  were  established.  Move- 
ment back  toward  centralization  began  after  inde- 
pendence, however;  central  government  control  of 
the  police  was  being  put  into  effect  in  1954,  The 
country  is  divided  into  48  prefectures,  534  rural  dis- 
tricts, 464  cities,  1,783  towns,  and  5,461  villages. 

The  Supreme  Court  and  inferior  courts  estab- 
lished by  law  exercise  the  judicial  power,  including 
the  right  to  determine  the  constitutionality  of  legis- 
lation. The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  now  extends 
over  domiciled  aliens,  including,  in  criminal  cases, 
foreign  military  personnel.  Emperor:  Hirohito,  suc- 
ceeded Dec.  25,  1926.  Premier:  Tanzan  Ishibashi 
who  succeeded  Ichiro  Hatoyama  on  Dec.  23,  1956. 

Foreign  Relations.  The  coming  into  force  of  the 

Japanese  peace  treaty  on  Apr.  28,  1952,  enabled 
Japan  to  resume  diplomatic  relations  with  other 
states,  except  for  the  8  in  the  Soviet  bloc  which  did 
not  recognize  the  validity  of  the  treaty.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty  also  made  it  possible  for  Japan  to 
extend  its  participation  in  the  work  of  international 
organizations,  including  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  The  Soviet  Union,  however,  prevented 
Japan  from  becoming  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions until  December  1956.  The  Soviet  Union's  veto 
of  Japan's  application  for  membership  was  given 
up  after  an  agreement  was  reached  ending  the  state 
or  war. 

Japan's  independent  policy,  because  of  the  defini- 
tions of  its  relationship  with  the  United  States  and 
the  necessities  of  the  post-independence  years, 
aligned  Japan  politically  and  economically  with  the 
Free  World.  Its  economic  interests,  however,  put  an 
emphasis  in  Japan's  foreign  policy  on  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  trade  relations  with  mainland  China 
and  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Events,  1956.  Party  amalgamations  at  the  end  of 
1955  enabled  Japan  in  1956  to  operate  a  two-party 
system  of  parliamentary  government  The  majority- 
Liberal  Democratic  Party,  under  the  leadership  of 
Hatoyama  (elected  as  leader  in  April  1956)  had  300 
members  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  com- 
pared with  154  Socialist  Party  members  and  only  10 
from  the  minor  parties  and  independents.  The  party 
alignment  in  the  House  of  Councillors  was:  Liberal 
Democrats  122,  Socialists  68,  Ryukufukai  (literally 
Green  Breeze  Society)  47,  and  small  party  members 
and  independents  9. 

Regularly  scheduled  elections  for  the  House  of 
Councillors  were  held  on  July  8,  1956,  in  fulfillment 
of  the  constitutional  provision  for  election  of  one- 
half  the  total  membership  of  250  every  3  years. 
Of  the  127  seats  to  be  filled  in  the  election  the 
Liberal  Democrats  won  61,  the  Socialists  49,  the 
Green  Breeze  Society  5,  the  Communists  1,  and  the 
other  minor  parties  and  independents  11.  This  left 
the  Liberal  Democrats  with  the  same  representation 
as  before.  The  Socialists,  however,  increased  their 


representation  from  68  to  80,  taking  12  seats  from 
the  Green  Breeze  Society.  Since  the  latter  was 
conservative  and  generally  voted  with  the  Liberal 
Democrats  this  change  represented  a  gain  for  the 
left  against  the  right. 

The  importance  of  the  election  lay  in  the  fact 
that,  while  the  majority  was  unchanged,  the  Liberal 
Democrats  were  precluded  from  realizing  their 
objective  of  revising  the  1947  constitution  since, 
even  with  the  full  voting  support  of  the  Green 
Breeze  Society  members,  they  fell  short  by  14  votes 
of  the  two-thirds  majority  required  for  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

The  Liberal  Democratic  Party  government 
headed  by  Hatoyama  remained  in  power  until  De- 
cember of  1956  when  Hatoyama  resigned  the 
premiership  and  the  leadership  of  the  party.  By  a 
close  vote,  Tanzan  Ishibashi,  Minister  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Industry  in  Ichiro  Hatoyama's 
Cabinet,  was  selected  as  the  new  President  of  the 
Party  and  consequently  became  (on  Dec.  23, 1956) 
Hatoyania's  successor  as  Premier,  heading  a  Liberal 
Democratic  Party  government. 

The  question  of  greatest  concern  in  Japan  dur- 
ing 1956  was  that  of  finding  a  basis  of  peace  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  negotiations  which  had  been  insti- 
tuted in  London  on  June  1,  1955,  were  recessed 
in  September  until  January  of  1956  to  enable  the 
Soviet  representative,  Jacob  Malik,  to  attend  the 
1955  sessions  of  the  UN  General  Assembly.  The 
negotiations  were  resumed  in  London  on  Jan.  17, 
1956,  in  spite  of  the  feeling  engendered  by  the  So- 
viet veto  of  Japan's  application  for  membership 
in  the  United  Nations.  In  the  8  formal  sessions  held 
between  January  17  and  March  20  agreement  was 
reached  on  many  of  the  less  important  provisions 
to  be  included  in  a  peace  treaty. 

No  agreement  could  be  reached,  however,  on 
the  disposition  of  territories  in  dispute,  on  passage 
through  the  Japan  Straits,  and  on  conditions  of 
trade.  Japan  sought  the  return  of  south  Sakhalin, 
the  southern  Kurifes,  and  Habomai  Islands  and  Shi- 
kotan,  off  Hokkaido.  The  Russians  indicated  a  will- 
ingness to  consider  the  return  of  Habomai  Islands 
and  Shikotan  but  not  the  Kuriles  or  Sakhalin.  As 
a  result  of  this  disagreement  negotiations  were 
broken  off  after  the  March  20  meeting. 

On  March  21  the  Soviet  government  announced 
that  since  salmon-fishing  off  the  Kamchatka  coast 
was  being  "conducted  on  an  ever-increasing  scale 
and  ^  threatens  these  valuable  fish  with  extermina- 
tion" the  salmon  catch  would  be  restricted  during 
the  spawning  period.  Because  of  the  importance 
to  Japan  of  salmon-fishing  in  the  restricted  area 
(the  Bering  Sea,  the  Pacific  Ocean  adjoining  Kam- 
chatka, and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk )  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment immediately  proposed  negotiations  on  the 
fishery  question. 

The  Soviet  government  accepted  the  proposal 
on  April  19  and  negotiations  at  Moscow  were  begun 
on  April  29.  On  May  12  two  agreements  were 
reached.  One  was  on  the  terms  of  a  10  year  fishing 
convention  and  a  3  year  air-sea  rescue  treaty.  These 
were  only  to  come  into  force  upon  either  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  peace  treaty  or  an  exchange  of  ambassa- 
dors. The  second  was  an  interim  agreement  govern- 
ing fishing  rights  in  the  Bering  Sea,  tie  North 
Pacific,  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  When  the  Russians 
sought  to  condition  the  application  of  this  interim 
agreement  on  the  resumption  of  peace  treaty  nego- 
tiations Ichiro  Kono,  Japanese  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, withdrew  from  the  talks.  They  were  resumed 
when  the  Soviet  condition  was  withdrawn.  The 
agreements  were  then  signed  and  after  signature 
Kono  accepted  the  Russian  proposal  for  resumption 
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of  the  peace  treaty  negotiations  by  July  31,  either 
in  Tokyo  or  Moscow. 

This  led  to  the  third  series  of  negotiations  con- 
cerning the  terms  of  a  peace  treaty.  The  Japanese 
Foreign  Minister,  Mamoru  Shigemitsu,  undertook 
direct  negotiations  at  Moscow  with  the  Russian  For- 
eign Minister,  Dimitri  Shepilov.  Shigemitsu  was, 
however,  no  more  successful  than  his  predecessors 
had  been  in  bringing  about  a  modification  of  the 
Russian  position  on  the  territorial  issues.  The  Soviet 
government  insisted  that  the  question  of  title  to 
Sakhalin  and  the  southernmost  Kuriles  had  been 
answered  in  their  favor  in  the  Yalta  Conference 
agreements  and  in  the  San  Francisco  Peace  Treaty. 

When  requested  for  an  opinion  on  this  contention 
by  Japan,  the  United  States,  in  an  Aide  Memoire 
of  September  8,  took  the  opposite  position  as  to  the 
effects  of  both  sets  of  agreements.  However  it  had 
become  apparent  at  Moscow  that  no  treaty  could 
be  concluded  unless  Japan  gave  up  its  claim  to 
Kunashiri  and  Etorofu,  the  Kurile  islands  in  dis- 
pute. Shigemitsu  was  reported  to  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  Japan  would  probably  have  to  ac- 
cept a  treaty  without  provision  for  settlement  of  its 
territorial  claims,  thus  negatively  confirming  the 
Russian  title.  This  view  was  not,  however,  accepted 
by  the  Japanese  government.  The  negotiations 
were  consequently  again  suspended  on  August  11 
to  enable  the  two  Foreign  Ministers  to  attend  the 
London  Conference  on  the  Suez  Canal  question. 

After  the  suspension  of  the  Shigemitsu-Shepilov 
negotiations  the  alternatives  among  which  the  Jap- 
anese government  had  to  choose  were:  (1)  signa- 
ture of  a  treaty  embodying  the  Russian  terms  on  the 
territorial  issue;  (2)  resuming  the  negotiations  with 
a  view  to  pressing  the  Russians  for  concessions  and 
with  the  determination  to  sign  no  treaty  which  did 
not  embody  acceptable  terms;  (3)  take  no  further 
steps  toward  ending  the  state  of  war  with  the 
U.S.S.R.;  or  (4)  seek  a  formula  for  restoring  rela- 
tions without  concluding  a  peace  treaty. 

After  considerable  discussion  of  the  course  of 
action  to  be  undertaken  and  of  the  advisability,  in 
his  state  of  health,  of  Premier  Hatoyama's  under- 
taking the  negotiations,  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  seek  a  restoration  of  relations  without  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace.  Through  an  exchange  of 
letters  and  formal  notes,  it  was  found  that  the  Soviet 
government  was  prepared  to  settle  5  major  ques- 
tions: restoration  of  diplomatic  relations;  exchange 
of  ambassadors;  fisheries;  United  Nations  member- 
ship; and  repatriation  of  detainees,  Hatoyama  con- 
sequently went  to  Moscow  and,  on  October  19,  a 
Japanese-Soviet  Joint  Declaration  on  normalization 
of  relations  and  a  Protocol  on  trade  were  signed. 

The  10  articles  of  the  Declaration  brought  the 
state  of  war  to  an  end,  provided  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  diplomatic  relations,  committed  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  release  of  all  detained  Japanese  na- 
tionals, brought  the  fisheries  agreements  into  force, 
provided  for  Soviet  support  of  Japan's  application 
for  admission  into  the  United  Nations,  and  gave  a 
Soviet  waiver  of  all  reparations  claims  against 
Japan  and  of  all  claims  of  each  state  or  its  nationals 
arising  from  the  war  against  the  other.  It  was  also 
agreed  to  continue  peace  treaty  negotiations  after 
the  reestabHshment  of  normal  diplomatic  relations. 
The  sole  reference  to  the  territorial  question  com- 
mitted the  U.S.S.R.  to  transfer  the  Habomai  Islands 
and  Shikotan  to  Japan,  but  only  after  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace  treaty. 

The  Declaration  and  Protocol  were  ratified  by 
Japan  (but  only  after  considerable  debate)  in  time 
for  Japan  to  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  by 
unanimous  vote  in  the  General  Assembly. 


While  seeking  to  end  the  state  of  war  with 
Russia,  Japan  was  also  trying  to  improve  its  rela- 
tions with  other  ex-enemy  countries.  To  this  end  it 
finally  concluded  a  satisfactory  reparations  agree- 
ment with  the  Philippines.  This  provided  for  a 
payment  of  $550  million,  to  be  spread  over  20 
years.  Final  agreement  had  not,  however,  been 
reached  on  reparations  with  Indonesia  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  Japan  was  reportedly  willing  to  settle 
with  Indonesia  for  $300  million,  but  the  Indo- 
nesian government  demanded  the  same  terms  as 
those  given  to  the  Philippines;  while  Burma,  which 
had  settled  for  $200  million,  reportedly  demanded 
no  less  than  was  paid  Indonesia,  under  the  reopen- 
ing clause  in  the  Peace  Treaty. 

— HABOLD  M.  VINACKE 

JARV1S  ISLAND.  A  United  States  island  possession 
(0°  22'  S;  160° I'  W)  in  the  mid-Pacific  approxi- 
mately 1,350  miles  south  of  Honolulu.  Jarvis  is 
about  2  miles  long  and  is  1.15  miles  wide.  Responsi- 
bility for  its  administration  was  vested  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  No.  7368  of  May  3, 1936. 
JEHOVAH'S  WITNESSES.  An  international  society  of 
Christian  ministers  operating  under  the  direction  of 
the  Watch  Tower  Bible  and  Tract  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, organized  in  1884.  Headquarters:  124 
Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn  1,  N.Y.  In  1956 
preaching  activity  expanded  to  162  lands  with  a 
total  of  640,347  ministers.  The  Society  operated  78 
branches  and  235  missionary  centers  in  over  100 
lands  and  was  represented  by  17,882  special 
full-time  ministers.  The  Watchtower,  official  mag- 
azine, reached  a  total  circulation  of  2.8  million 
copies  in  46  languages  and  Awake!  magazine 
reached  2  million  in  15  languages.  Facilities  to  meet 
the  demand  were  doubled  by  completion  in  1956 
of  a  new  13-story  magazine  printing  plant  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

JOHNSON,  Lyndon  Barnes.  Texan  Democrat,  majority 
leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  bom  Aug.  28,  1908,  near 
Johnson  City,  Tex.,  educated  at  Southwest  State 
Teachers  College  and  Georgetown  Law  School.  On 
Apr.  10,  1937,  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  term  of 
James  P.  Buchanan.  On  Nov.  2, 1948,  he  was  elected 
Senator  and  on  Jan.  3,  1953,  he  was  elected  Demo- 
cratic leader  of  the  Senate. 

JOHNSTON  IStAND.  An  island  in  the  central  Pacific 
(16°  44'  32"  N;  160°  30'  59"  W),  717  miles  south- 
west from  Honolulu.  It  has  a  lagoon  formation,  the 
reef  being  about  8  miles  long.  On  the  reef  are  2 
islands,  the  larger  one,  Johnston  Island,  being  about 
one  mile  long.  The  small  one,  Sand  Island,  is  about 
500  yards  long.  On  July  27,  1859,  the  island  was 
formally  annexed  to  Hawaii  by  proclamation  of 
Kamehameha  IV.  By  Executive  Order  dated  Dec. 
29,  1934,  together  with  Kingman  Reef  and  Sand 
and  Wake  Islands,  it  was  placed  under  the  control 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Navy, 
under  which  it  remains. 

JOINT  BRAZIL-UNITED  STATES  DEFENSE  COMMISSION. 
A  Commission  composed  of  military  delegates 
(Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force)  of  the  two  countries, 
established  in  August  1942.  Meetings  are  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  purpose  of  making  staff 
plans  relating  to  the  mutual  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Members  of  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation are:  Maj.  Gen.  R.  C.  Lindsay,  USAF,  Chair- 
man; Maj.  Gen.  T.  J.  H.  Trapnell,  USA;  and  Rear 
Adm.  W.  F,  Petersen,  USN.  Members  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Delegation  are:  Brig.  Gen.  Jose  Machado 
Lopes,  Chairman  and  Army  Member;  Brig.  Gen. 
Ignacio  de  Loyola  Daher,  Air  Member;  and  Rear 
Adm.  L.  P.  Pinto  da  Luz,  Navy  Member. 
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JOINT  CHIEFS  Or"  STAFF,  U.S.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  initially  formed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  February  1942,  was  established 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  by  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  which  was 
further  modified  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  6  of 
1953.  Its  membership  consists  of  a  Chairman,  who 
is  the  presiding  officer  but  has  no  vote;  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  U.S.  Army;  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations; 
and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force.  When  matters 
of  direct  concern  to  the  Marine  Corps  are  being 
considered  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StalF,  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  sits  as  a  coequal  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  the  principal  military  ad- 
visers to  the  President,  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Subject  to  the  authority  and  direction  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  perform  the  following  duties  in 
addition  to  such  other  duties  as  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  direct:  ( 1 )  prepara- 
tion of  strategic  plans  and  provision  for  the  strategic 
direction  of  the  military  forces;  (2)  preparation  of 
joint  logistic  plans  and  assignment  to  the  military 
services  of  logistic  responsibilities  in  accordance 
with  such  plans;  ( 3 )  establishment  of  unified  com- 
mands in  strategic  areas;  (4)  review  of  major 
material  and  personnel  requirements  of  the  military 
forces  in  accordance  with  strategic  and  logistic 
plans;  (5)  formulation  of  policies  for  joint  training 
of  the  military  forces;  (6)  formulation  of  policies 
for  coordinating  the  military  education  of  members 
of  the  military  forces;  and  (7)  providing  United 
States  representation  on  the  Military  Staff  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  the  regular 
officers  of  the  armed  services  to  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  is 
eligible  for  one  reappointment,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  except  in  time  of 
war  hereafter  declared  by  the  Congress  when  there 
is  no  limitation  on  the  number  of  such  reappoint- 
ments. 

In  addition  to  participating  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
assigned,  the  Chairman,  subject  to  the  authority 
and  direction  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  performs  the  following  duties:  (1)  serves 
as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff; 
(2)  provides  agenda  for  meetings  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  assists  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  prosecute  their  business  as  promptly  as  practic- 
able; (3)  informs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and, 
when  appropriate,  the  President,  of  those  issues 
upon  which  agreement  among  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  has  not  been  reached;  and  (4)  manages  the 
Joint  Staff  and  other  subordinate  agencies  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  Joint  Staff  and  Subordinate  Structure.  There  IS 
under  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  a  Joint  Staff  con- 
sisting of  not  more  than  210  officers.  Officers  are 
assigned  to  the  Joint  Staff  in  approximately  equal 
numbers  by  each  of  the  three  armed  services,  and 
their  selection  and  tenure  are  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
The  Joint  Staff  is  divided  into  several  joint  staff 
groups  concerned  with  strategic  planning,  intelli- 
gence, logistic  planning,  communications,  and  for- 
eign military  assistance. 

A  Joint  Secretariat  and  several  specialized  and 
technical  joint  committees  and  agencies,  not  in- 


cluded in  the  Joint  Staff,  complete  the  subordinate 
structure  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  A  Director 
of  the  Joint  Staff  is  appointed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  As  the  principal  agent  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Director  of  the  Joint 
Staff  has  responsibility  and  authority  for  supervis- 
ing, coordinating,  and  administering  the  work  of 
the  entire  organization  that  supports  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

National  War  College.  The  National  War  College 
is  a  joint  educational  institution  operating  under 
the  direction  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  mis- 
sion of  the  College  is  to  conduct  a  course  of  study 
of  those  agencies  of  government  and  those  military, 
economic,  scientific,  political,  psychological  and 
social  factors  of  power  potential  which  are  essential 
parts  of  national  security  in  order  to  enhance  the 

E reparation  of  selected  personnel  of  the  armed 
3rces  and  State  Department  for  the  exercise  of  joint 
and  combined  high  level  policy,  command,  and  staff 
functions  and  for  the  planning  of  national  strategy. 

Instruction  is  conducted  by  a  faculty  consisting 
of  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  a  group  of 
civilian  government  officials  and  eminent  educators 
from  civilian  universities.  Outstanding  civilian  and 
military  authorities,  United  States  and  foreign,  lec- 
ture throughout  the  year.  The  ten-month  course  of 
study  is  devoted  to  a  close  and  systematic  examina- 
tion of  international  relations  and  world  affairs,  the 
international  consequences  of  fission  and  thermo- 
nuclear weapons,  United  States  commitments  and 
responsibilities  abroad,  and  the  formulation  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  and  its  implementa- 
tion through  methods  short  of  war.  Integrated 
throughout  the  course  is  the  study  of  Grand  Strat- 
egy, the  strategic  areas  of  the  world,  and  the  scien- 
tific and  technological  advances  which  have  compli- 
cated the  task  of  maintaining  the  national  security. 
The  course  of  instruction  consists  of  an  analysis  of 
the  factors  which  must  be  considered  in  providing 
for  a  national  security  policy  for  the  United  States. 

Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  one  of  the  top-level 
institutions  in  the  educational  system  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  Industrial  College  prepares  selected 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  a  few  Federal 
civilian  employees  for  important  command,  staff, 
and  planning  assignments  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  military  services,  and  other  agencies. 

The  College  conducts  a  course  of  study  in  all 
phases  of  our  national  economy,  interrelating  eco- 
nomic factors  with  political,  military,  and  psycho- 
logical factors.  The  course  includes  all  aspects  of 
joint  logistic  planning  and  the  interrelation  of  lo- 
gistic planning,  strategic  planning,  and  national 
policy  planning.  A  study  is  made  of  peacetime  and 
potential  wartime  governmental  organizations  in- 
cluding wartime  controls  and  their  application.  The 
course  covers  all  the  national  resources  and  capa- 
bilities which  are  the  basis  for  an  economic  po- 
tential for  war.  The  economic  potentials  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  areas  are  included. 

The  ten-month  resident  course  in  economic 
mobilization  is  conducted  with  graduate  school 
methods.  The  College  also  presents  two-week  field 
courses,  called  "National  Resources  Conferences," 
in  industrial  centers  throughout  the  country.  A  cor- 
respondence course  called  "Emergency  Manage- 
ment of  the  National  Economy"  is  also  offered.  Both 
extension  courses  are  open  to  qualified  civilians  and 
Reserve  Officers. 

Armed  Forces  Staff  College.  The  mission  o£  the 
Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  located  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
is  to  train  selected  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
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Air  Force  in  joint  staff  techniques  and  procedures; 
the  organization,  composition,  and  functions  of 
theaters  and  major  task  forces,  and  the  strategical, 
tactical,  and  logistical  responsibilities  of  such  com- 
manders; and  the  preparation  for  amphibious  and 
airborne  operations  involving  the  employment  of 
joint  forces.  Graduate  officers  are  assigned  duties 
on  joint  operations  to  include  joint  overseas  expe- 
ditions and  theater  operations. 

JOINT  MEXICAN-UNITED  STATES  DEFENSE  COMMISSION. 
A  Commission  established  Feb.  27, 1942,  by  Execu- 
tive Order,  to  study  problems  relating  to  the  com- 
mon defense  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  to 
propose  to  the  respective  governments  the  coopera- 
tive measures  which,  in  its  opinion,  should  be 
adopted.  Members  of  the  United  States  Section 
are:  Ma}.  Gen.  R.  C.  Lindsay,  USAF,  Chairman; 
Mai.  Gen.  T.  J.  H.  TrapneH,  USA,  Army  Member; 
and  Rear  Adm.  W.  F.  Petersen,  USN,  Navy  Mem- 
ber. Members  of  the  Mexican  Section,  attached  to 
the  Mexican  Embassy  in  Washington,  D.C.,  are: 
Lt.  Gen.  Cristobal  Guzman  Cardenas,  Chairman, 
Army  and  Air  Member;  and  Rear  Adm.  A.  J.  Aznar, 
Navy  Member. 

JORDAN,  The  Hashemife  Kingdom  of.  An  Arab  King- 
dom combining  Transjordan  (34,760  sq.  mi.)  and 
Arab  Palestine  (3,000  sq.  mi.).  Population:  about 
1.5  million.  Chief  towns:  Amman  (capital)  and 
Aqaba  (port).  Most  of  the  people  are  Sunni  Mos- 
lems; a  few  are  Christians.  Primary  and  secondary 
education  are  free.  There  are  about  750  schools  and 
2  junior  colleges  with  a  total  of  about  125,000 
students. 

Production.  The  agricultural  land  constitutes  12 
percent  of  the  area,  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  land 
being  humid  enough  for  the  cultivation  on  which 
Jordan  depends.  In  good  years,  Jordan  produces 
enough  wheat  (70  percent  of  all  crops),  barley,  vege- 
tables, fruits,  tobacco,  and  livestock  for  exporting. 
Some  industries  process  agricultural  products.  Ciga- 
rettes and  matches  are  manufactured.  Cement  and 
phosphates  are  being  produced. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1954  imports  were  JD18.59  mil- 
lion; exports,  JD3.05  million.  Chief  imports  are 
sugar,  cotton  piece-goods,  benzine  and  cement,  ex- 
ports, wool,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  cereals. 

Communications.  A  total  of  280  miles  of  the  Hejaz 
railway  run  through  Jordan.  The  country  has  550 
miles  of  all-weather  roads  and  1,650  of  other  roads. 
The  Jordan  Airlines  maintain  services  with  neigh- 
boring capitals.  The  government  operates  radio, 
telephone,  and  telegraph  facilities. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Apr,  1,  1956, 
revenues  were  estimated  at  JD21.5  million  (includ- 
ing British  grants-in-aid  and  loans);  expenditures 
were  estimated  at  JD23.4  million.  The  Jordanian 
dinar  is  at  par  with  the  British  pound. 

Government.  The  Kingdom  is  governed  by  King 
Hussein  and  a  cabinet  including  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  legislature  consists  of  a  lower  House  elected  by 
manhood  suffrage,  and  a  Senate  nominated  by  the 
King.  The  cabinet  is  responsible  to  the  legislature. 
At  the  close  of  1956,  the  Prime  Minister  was  Sulei- 
man Nabulsi. 

Events,  1956.  On  January  7,  demonstrating  mobs  in 
Jerusalem  stoned  the  U.S.  Consulate,  and  in  Am- 
man, similar  groups  burned  the  U.S.  Technical  Air 
Center.  A  new  cabinet  was  sworn  in  on  January  9  by 
King  Hussein  to  replace  the  caretaker  government. 
The  new  Prime  Minister,  Samir  al-Rifa'i,  declared 
that  "the  adherence  to  any  new  pacts  is  not  the 
policy  of  my  government."  His  appointment  was 
approved  on  January  31  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. On  March  2,  King  Hussein  issued  a  royal 
decree  relieving  Lt.  Gen.  John  Bagot  Glubb  of  his 


Arab  Legion  command.  The  decree  also  terminated 
the  services  of  3  other  high  ranking  British  officers 
of  the  Legion.  It  named  Brig.  Gen.  Radi  Innab  as 
the  Legion's  new  commander. 

An  agreement  was  reported  between  Jordan  and 
Syria  on  March  24  uniting  the  frontiers  of  the  two 
countries.  Premier  Samir  al-Rifa'i  and  his  cabinet 
resigned  on  May  20,  and  two  days  later  a  new 
cabinet  was  formed  under  the  Premiership  of  Sa'id 
al-Mufti.  On  May  24,  Lt.  Col.  AH  Abu  Nuwar  was 
named  commander  of  the  Legion,  replacing  'Innab. 
Under  a  new  program  revealed  by  Defense  Minister 
Mohammed  All  al-Ajlani  on  May  26,  the  Arab  Le- 
gion was  to  be  merged  with  the  Jordanian  National 
Guard  under  the  title  of  the  Jordanian  Army.  The 
Legion  was  to  lose  its  colorful  uniforms  and  badges 
of  rank. 

On  May  31,  Jordan  and  Syria  announced  a  mili- 
tary agreement  providing  for  a  permanent  body  for 
military  consultation  and  joint  effort  in  the  event 
of  war.  The  agreement  came  at  the  end  of  a  four- 
day  visit  to  Jordan  by  Syrian  President  Shukri  el- 
Kuwatly.  Other  agreements  signed  during  the  visit 
provided  for  travel  without  passport  between  Syria 
and  Jordan,  freedom  of  transit  for  trucks  from 
Lebanon  across  Syria  to  Jordan,  and  a  contribution 
of  62,500  Jordanian  dinars  ($175,000)  from  Syria  to 
aid  Jordan's  project  to  produce  potash  from  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  Jordan-Iraq  Treaty  of  Friendship 
was  renewed  for  five  years  on  June  10. 

On  June  30  the  cabinet  of  Sa'id  al-Mufti  resigned 
following  the  dissolution  of  the  legislature  the  previ- 
ous week,  and  a  new  cabinet  was  formed  on  July  1 
under  the  Premiership  of  Ibraham  Hashim.  Gen- 
eral elections  were  held  on  October  21,  and  the  pro- 
Egyptian  National  Socialist  Party  emerged  with 
the  largest  single  bloc  of  seats.  Suleiman  Nabulsi 
formed  a  new  cabinet  sympathetic  towards  Egypt 
on  October  29.  —ABDUL  Aziz  SAID 

JUDAISM.  Through  rabbinical  delegations  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  the  full  extent  of  the  religious  and  cul- 
tural debacle  of  over  2  million  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  was  widely  publicized.  There  are  no  re- 
ligious activities  outside  the  few  synagogues;  there 
are  no  prayer  books  and  virtually  no  kosher  food; 
and  everywhere  there  is  agitation  for  Godlessness. 

In  the  satellites  the  condition  is  less  marked.  In 
Poland,  though  no  religious  schools  exist,  some 
community  councils  function,  and  a  small  remnant 
is  trying  to  preserve  Jewish  traditions.  In  Rumania 
there  is  some  observance  and  some  religious  in- 
struction, and  it  is  known  that  matzos  are  prepared 
for  Passover.  Fear  has  militated  against  open  ad- 
herence to  Judaism  in  Hungary.  Observers  in 
Czechoslovakia,  where  there  are  but  6  rabbis,  re- 
ported functioning  rabbinical  and  lay  organizations 
and  observance  of  dietary  laws,  but  noted  that 
sermons  must  follow  the  Communist  line. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  Jews  and  Christians  have 
been  celebrating  the  tercentenary  of  the  Jewish 
return,  there  is  a  widening  rift  between  traditional 
synagogues  and  the  liberal  and  conservative  con- 
gregations. The  Zionists,  however,  who  have  helped 
establish  a  Jewish  day  school  system,  have  promised 
Chief  Rabbi  Brodie  that  there  will  be  no  defection 
therein  from  orthodoxy.  As  to  Commonwealth  na- 
tions, Canada,  despite  a  high  intermarriage  rate, 
has  built  many  new  synagogues,  and  3  rabbinical 
seminaries  now  function  in  Montreal;  South  African 
Jews  have  been  assured  that  ritual  slaughter  will 
not  be  prohibited,  as  once  threatened,  and  despite 
shortage  of  personnel,  they  are  increasing  the 
number  of  synagogues,  including  some  in  the  new 
"progressive"  movement. 

Despite  French  Jewry's  preoccupation  with  anti- 
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Semitism  and  problems  of  tlie  small  communities, 
the  French  have  considerably  aided  North  African 
Judaism.  But  under  the  new  regime  in  Morocco 
Jews  have  been  reduced  to  an  inferior  status.  Tunis- 
ian rabbinical  courts  still  preside  under  Mosaic 
law  over  Jewish  marriage,  divorce,  and  inheritance. 
Problems  of  the  Middle  East  have  been  com- 
pounded in  Egypt,  where  recent  oppressions  and 
expulsions  have  brought  a  religious  decline  and 
rendered  it  impossible  to  import  a  much  needed 
chief  rabbi.  Turkish  Jewry  remains  well  organized 
under  the  Grand  Rabbinate  and  a  lay  council,  and 
there  is  no  oppression, 

Italy  has  established  8  full-time  Jewish  schools, 
to  avoid  Catholic  indoctrination  of  the  young.  Its 
rabbinical  school  has  returned  from  Turin  to  Rome. 
A  new  chief  rabbi  and  many  Nazi  survivors  are  im- 
proving the  religious  situation  in  the  Netherlands. 
West  Germany  has  new  synagogues,  but  too  few 
rabbis.  In  Austria  religious  leaders  left  the  Jewish 
presidium  when  it  was  taken  over  by  radical 
socialists. 

Among  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Ar- 
gentina reports  only  4  rabbis  for  300,000  Buenos 
Aires  Jews;  and  though  the  capital  boasted  80 
traditional  places  of  worship  on  the  High  Holidays, 
it  contains  no  kosher  restaurant.  Traditional  religion 
is  dying  in  Mexico,  which  has  but  one  ritual  slaught- 
erer outside  Mexico  City.  In  Cuba,  new  schools  and 
centers  augur  a  religious  revival. 

Israel's  new  religious  Bar-Han  University  is  grow- 
ing rapidly;  and  despite  Communist  opposition  the 
reMgious  courts  have  been  strengthened.  Conflicts 
have  arisen  over  Sabbath  observance,  the  sale  of 
pork,  intermarriage,  and  the  disinterment  of  de- 
parted sages.  Much  scholarly  activity  centered 
about  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  All  3  American  religious 
groups  have  established  schools  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  there  has  been  an  American  effort  to  form  con- 
servative congregations  there. 

The  general  religious  revival  persists  among 
American  Jews.  All  groups  are  intensifying  agitation 
for  their  respective  observances.  Some  orthodox 
groups  have  opposed  collaboration  with  the  other 
parties,  but  with  minor  support.  The  orthodox  are 
nappy  over  wider  observance  of  the  dietary  laws 
in  hospitals  and  other  institutions,  the  dying  op- 
position to  ritual  slaughter,  and  the  creation  of 
many  day  schools  of  high  standards  in  the  cities 
and  suburbs.  During  the  year,  200  rabbis  of  all 
groupings  were  ordained  and  all  volunteered  for  the 
armed  services.  Rabbis  evinced  great  interest  in 
religion  and  mental  health.  They  fought  the  false 
nonsectarianism  involved  in  religious  instruction  in 
the  public  schools.  In  the  United  States  too  the 
attention  of  scholars  and  historians  was  most  in- 
tensely directed  to  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 

— ABBAHAM  BURSTEIN 

JUSTICE,  V.S.  Department  of.  The  law  enforcement 
agency  of  the  Federal  government  which  in  1956 
had  the  following  divisions  and  offices:  Office  of  the 
Attorney  General;  Office  of  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General;  Office  of  the  Solicitor  General;  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel;  Office  of  Pardon  Attorney;  Adminis- 
trative Division;  Antitrust  Division;  Civil  Division; 
Criminal  Division;  Lands  Division;  Internal  Secur- 
ity Division;  Office  of  Alien  Property;  Tax  Division; 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation;  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons;  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service; 
Board  of  Parole;  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals. 
Attorney  General,  Herbert  Brownell,  Jr.  (assumed 
office  Jan.  21,  1953);  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
William  P.  Rogers  (assumed  office  Jan.  28,  1953); 
Solicitor  General,  J.  Lee  Rankin  (assumed  office 
Aug.  15,  1956). 


KANSAS.  A  west  north  central  State.  Area:  82,158 
square  miles.  Population  (July  1, 1956  est) :  2,103,- 
000,  compared  with  (1950  census):  1,905,299. 
Chief  cities  (1950  census):  Topeka  (capital),  78,- 
791;  Wichita,  168,279;  Kansas  City,  129,553; 
Hutchinson,  33,575;  Salina,  26,176;  Lawrence,  23,- 
351;  Leavenworth,  20,579;  Pittsburgh,  19,341; 
Manhattan,  19,052;  Emporia,  15,669. 

Nickname,  The  Sunflower  State.  Motto,  Ad  Astra 
per  Aspera  (To  the  Stars  Through  Difficulties). 
Flower,  Native  Sunflower.  Bird,  Western  Meadow- 
lark.  Song,  Home  on  the  Range.  Entered  the  Union, 
Jan.  29,  1861.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND 
METALS,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $377,- 
418,000;  general  expenditure,  $222,267,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $173,168,000. 

Elections.  In  the  November  election,  Kansas  cast 
its  8  electoral  votes  for  Eisenhower.  Frank  Carlson 
( R )  was  reelected  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Republi- 
cans won  5  seats  in  the  House  while  Democrats 
took  1.  In  the  State  elections,  George  Docking  (D) 
won  the  race  for  Governor.  Other  successful  candi- 
dates were:  Lieutenant  Governor,  Joseph  W. 
Henkle,  Sr.  ( D ) ;  Attorney  General,  John  A.  Ander- 
son, Jr.  (R).  The  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  and 
Auditor  were  reelected. 

Legisiotion.  The  Kansas  legislature  met  in  regular 
session  from  Jan.  10  to  Feb.  9,  1956.  The  legislature 
adopted  an  expenditure  budget  of  $258.1  million 
for  fiscal  1957.  General  fund  appropriations  were 
$46,670,713— an  increase  of  10.5  percent  over  those 
of  the  previous  year.  From  special  building  funds 
$3,695,685  was  appropriated  for  educational  build- 
ings and  $4,236,218  for  charitable  institutions  and 
mental  hospitals.  Use  of  a  general  property  tax  for 
general  fund  purposes  was  eliminated,  leaving  the 
two  special  building  funds  the  only  recipients  of 
general  property  tax  levies.  The  legislature  consid- 
ered several  measures  for  new  or  increased  taxes, 
but  imposed  none. 

The  legislature  created  a  legislative  investigating 
committee  with  power  to  investigate  all  pnases, 
policies,  practices,  and  operations  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment. Another  act  extensively  amended  the 
Motor  Vehicle  License  Act.  One  amendment  author- 
ized the  State  Highway  Commission  to  require 
owners  of  trucks  and  truck  tractors  licensed  for 
operating  not  more  than  6,000  miles  to  keep  records 
and  make  reports  of  mileage.  Other  amendments 
altered  provisions  and  fees  for  licensing  of  trucks 
and  truck  tractors  and  provided  that,  with  certain 
exceptions,  trailers  owned  by  non-residents  and 
based  in  another  state  need  not  be  licensed  in 
Kansas  when  propelled  by  a  motor  vehicle  licensed 
in  Kansas— or  elsewhere  if  entitled  to  reciprocal  use 
of  Kansas  highways. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Fred  Hall;  Lieut.  Gover- 
nor, John  B.  McCuish;  Secretary  of  State,  Paul  R. 
Shanahan;  Attorney  General,  Harold  R.  Fatzer; 
State  Treasurer,  Richard  T.  Fadely;  State  Auditor, 
George  Robb. 

KARAFUTQ.  The  Japanese  name  for  that  part 
(south  of  the  50th  parallel)  of  Sakhalin  island 
formerly  under  Japanese  control.  It  was  occupied 
and  taken  over  by  the  ILS.S.R.  following  the  defeat 
of  Japan  in  1945. 

KARAMANLIS,  Constontine.  Prime  Minister  of 
Greece,  born  1907,  educated  at  University  of  Ath- 
ens. A  lawyer  since  1932  and  a  Deputy  since  1935, 
he  became  Minister  of  Labor  in  1946,  of  Transport 
in  1947,  of  Social  Welfare  in  1948,  of  National  De- 
fense in  1950,  of  Public  Works  in  1952,  and  of 
Communications  and  Public  Works  in  1954.  He  was 
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elected  Prime  Minister  in  1955.  In  December  1956 
lie  discussed  the  Cyprus  question  with.  President 
Tito  of  Yugoslavia. 

KEFAUVER,  Estes.  U.S.  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
bom  July  20,  1903,  in  Madisonville,  Term.  He  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1939 
and  in  1948  to  the  Senate.  In  1951  he  gained  na- 
tional prominence  as  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Crime  Investigating  Committee.  Before  the  national 
Democratic  Convention  of  1952  he  campaigned 
actively  for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomination, 
and  in  December  1955,  he  announced  his  candidacy 
for  the  1956  Democratic  nomination  and  conducted 
a  strenuous  primary  campaign  until  he  withdrew 
on  July  21,  1956,  and  gave  his  support  for  the 
nomination  to  Adlai  Stevenson.  Named  vice  presi- 
dential candidate  on  the  ticket  with  Stevenson  at 
the  Democratic  convention  at  Chicago,  111.,  in 
August,  he  shared  in  the  latter's  defeat  in  the  No- 
vember elections. 

KEKKONEN,  Urho  Kaieva.  President  of  Finland,  bom 
in  1900.  A  controversial  figure  in  Finnish  politics 
for  many  years.  Dr.  Kekkonen  won  over  Juho  Paasi- 
kivi  by  a  minimum  majority  on  the  3rd  and  last 
ballot  on  Feb.  15, 1956.  He  was  a  lawyer  in  munici- 
pal and  government  offices  from  1927-36;  Minister 
of  Justice,  1936-37  and  1944-46;  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  1937-39;  Speaker  of  the  Diet  in  1948  and 
1949;  Prime  Minister,  1950-54;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  1954.  He  has  been  a  member  of  Parliament 
since  1936  and  was  the  leader  of  the  Agrarian  Party. 
KENTUCKY.  An  east  south  central  State.  Area:  40,- 
598  square  miles.  Population  (July  1,  1956  est): 
3,017,000,  compared  with  (1950  census);  2,944,- 
806.  Chief  cities  (1950  census):  Frankfort  (capital), 
11,916;  Louisville,  369,129;  Covington,  64,452; 
Lexington,  55,534;  Owensboro,  33,651;  Paducah, 
32,828;  Ashland,  31,131;  Newport,  31,044;  Bowling 
Green,  18,347;  Henderson,  16,837;  Middleborough, 
14,482. 

Nickname,  The  Bluegrass  State.  Motto,  United 
We  Stand,  Divided  We  Fall.  Flower,  Goldenrod. 
Bird,  Cardinal.  Song,  My  Old  KentitcJa/  Home.  En- 
tered the  Union,  June  1,  1792.  See  EDUCATION, 

MlNEBALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  VlTAL  STA- 
TISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $279,- 
501,000;  general  expenditure,  $233,600,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $68,980,000. 

Elections.  La  the  November  election,  Kentucky's 
10  electoral  votes  went  to  Eisenhower.  Two  Senate 
seats  were  contested;  Thruston  Morton  (R)  was 
elected,  and  John  Cooper  (R)  was  elected  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Alben  W.  Barkley.  The  Re- 
publicans won  2  seats  and  the  Democrats  6  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  There  were  no  statewide 
elections  for  major  State  offices. 

Legislation.  The  Kentucky  legislature  met  in  regu- 
lar session  from  January  3  to  February  18, 1956,  and 
in  four  special  sessions  from  February  27  to  March 
8;  March  9  to  March  28;  March  29  to  April  6;  and 
April  6  to  April  27,  1956.  The  legislature  adopted 
a  record  overall  budget  of  $570  million  for  the  next 
two  years,  including  more  than  $248  million  from 
the  general  fund.  It  increased  State  personal  and 
corporate  income  taxes  about  50  percent  and  raised 
production  and  import  taxes  on  whiskey  from  5  to 
10£  a  gallon. 

The  legislature  approved  an  omnibus  act  to  re- 
organize the  State  government.  Among  other  fea- 
tures the  act  will  permit  the  State  Department  of 
Education  to  organize  along  lines  desired  by  the 
State  Superintendent  rather  than  follow  a  rigid  pat- 
tern previously  set  by  law;  create  a  Division  of 


Farm  Management  within  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare; replace  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  De- 
velopment Board  with  a  new  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Development;  create  a  new  Department  of 
Public  Safety  to  bring  together  the  State  Police  and 
certain  safety  functions  now  handled  by  the  De- 
partments of  Revenue  and  Insurance;  set  up  a  State 
Highway  Commission;  and  establish  the  Division 
of  Personnel,  now  in  the  Finance  Department,  as  a 
separate  department. 

The  legislature  amended  the  educational  founda- 
tion act  to  provide  each  school  district  at  least  $80 
per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  or  the  dis- 
trict s  per  capita  allotment  for  1955-56,  whichever 
is  greater.  It  required  that  local  as  well  as  State 
allotments  for  teachers*  salaries  and  capital  outlay 
be  used  only  for  those  purposes.  Another  measure 
set  up  a  rehabilitation  agency  in  the  Department  of 
Education  to  provide  services  for  eligible  handi- 
capped persons,  either  directly  or  through  public 
or  private  agencies. 

The  legislature  reclassified  local  school  superin- 
tendents as  State  employees  for  salary  purposes, 
thus  removing  them  from  a  $7,200  limit;  made  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  any  school  officer  or  employee  to 
have  a  financial  interest  in  the  sale  of  school  goods; 
and  empowered  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
veto  local  school  budgets  which  fail  to  provide  for 
payment  of  maturing  principal  and  interest  on 
school  improvement  bonds  that  have  been  voted.  A 
constitutional  amendment  was  approved  for  sub- 
mission to  the  voters  which  would  provide  for  a 
State  Board  of  Education  of  9  members  anpointed 
by  the  Governor,  and  a  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Board;  the  State  now  has 
an  elective  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  legislature  authorized  the  State  Police  to 
require  drivers  of  motor  vehicles  believed  to  be  "un- 
safe to  submit  them  to  inspection  and  to  require 
repair  or  equipment.  Another  act  raised  the  State's 
truck  weight  limit  from  42,000  to  59,640  Ib.  and 
provided  that  four-axle  trucks  up  to  48  feet  long 
may  use  certain  designated  highways.  At  the  same 
time,  the  legislature  levied  a  tax  of  2£  a  gallon 
on  fuel  used  by  all  operators  of  heavy  trucks. 

In  the  field  of  welfare  the  legislature  created  a 
Commission  on  Alcoholism  to  conduct  a  statewide 
program  of  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  alco- 
holics, for  research  into  the  causes  and  prevention 
of  alcoholism,  and  for  education  concerning  it.  An- 
other act  made  the  needy,  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  eligible  for  public  assistance.  There  was 
also  extensive  legislation  affecting  services  for  chil- 
dren and  youths.  The  legislature  abolished  the 
Kentucky  Youth  Authority  and  created  a  Division 
of  Children's  Services  in  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Security  to  administer  all  services  to  needy, 
neglected,  dependent  and  delinquent  children.  It 
required  the  Department  of  Economic  Security  to 
investigate  petitions  for  adoption  and  report  to  the 
court  whether  adoption  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  child. 

The  county  courts  were  given  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion in  proceedings  concerning  children  who  have 
committed  public  offenses.  The  legislature  created 
a  Division  of  Children's  Institutions  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  to  control  State  institutional  facili- 
ties for  children  except  institutions  primarily  for 
handicapped  children  and  the  Kentucky  Children's 
Home;  the  latter  may  be  used  only  for  children  com- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Economic  Security. 

The  legislature  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  watershed  conservancy  districts  ( as  sub-districts 
of  soil  conservation  districts )  to  develop  and  execute 
plans  relating  to  conservation  and  use  of  water, 
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prevention  and  control  of  floods  and  erosion  and 
prevention  of  flood  water  and  sediment  damage. 
Kentucky  voters  approved  a  measure  authorizing 
the  issuance  of  $100  million  in  bonds,  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  to  match  Federal  funds  for  construction 
of  highways,  bridges  and  tunnels. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Albert  B.  Chandler; 
Lieut.  Governor,  Harry  Lee  Waterfield;  Secretary 
of  State,  Thelma  L.  Stovall;  Attorney  General,  Jo 
M.  Ferguson;  State  Treasurer,  Henry  H,  Carter; 
State  Auditor,  Mary  Louise  Foust. 
KENYA.  A  crown  colony  and  protectorate  in  British 
East  Africa.  Area:  224,960  square  miles.  Population 
( July  1958  est. ) :  over  6  million,  compared  with  the 
1954  estimate  of  5,947,000  including  46,500  Euro- 
peans, 136,600  Asians,  30,000  Arabs,  and  5,729,000 
Africans.  Capital:  Nairobi  (1954  pop.,  186,000). 
Chief  port:  Mombasa.  Eldoret,  Kisumu,  Nakuru, 
Kitale,  Nyeri,  and  Lamu  are  important  centers. 

Production.  The  chief  industries  are  agriculture, 
grazing,  forestry,  and  mining.  The  main  crops  are 
coffee,  cotton,  maize,  pyrethrum,  sisal,  tea,  wattle 
bark,  and  wheat.  Butter,  hides  and  skins,  and  castor 
seed  are  also  produced.  Mining  and  prospecting 
are  carried  on.  The  value  of  the  main  products 
in  1955  was  as  follows:  soda  ash,  £1,308,250; 
sold,  £116,500;  kyanite,  £76,000;  salt,  £201,000; 
diatomite,  £52,000.  Asbestos,  limestone,  and  gyp- 
sum are  also  produced. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955  imports  were  valued  at 
£71,523,190;  exports  at  £25,666,650  of  which 
sisal  accounted  for  £1,958,631;  coffee,  £8,904,- 
654;  hides,  £1,302,280;  tea,  £2,761,151;  pyreth- 
rum, £284,732;  sodium  carbonate,  £1,276,941; 
and  wattle  extract,  £2,260,853.  The  main  imports 
were  cotton  piece  goods,  vehicles,  petroleum,  ma- 
chinery, base  metals,  chemicals,  food,  and  wine. 

Finance.  Revenue  for  1956-57  was  estimated  at 
£28,250,000;  expenditure,  £34,864,000.  The 
public  debt  on  June  30,  1955,  was  £31,830,600. 
Currency  in  circulation  is  the  East  African  shilling, 
equal  to  U.S.f  0.14. 

Government.  The  colony  and  the  protectorate  are 
administered  as  a  unit.  A  governor  heads  the  ad- 
ministration and  is  aided  by  an  executive  council 
of  12  members,  as  well  as  by  a  15-member  council 
of  ministers,  established  in  1954.  Under  the  consti- 
tution which  came  into  force  after  the  1952  general 
election,  the  legislative  council  comprises  the  gov- 
ernor who  is  president,  a  vice  president  who  is  the 
speaker,  and  54  members  (of  whom  8  were  ex  ofBcio 
members,  18  nominated,  14  European  elected,  6 
Asian  elected,  1  Arab  elected,  6  African  representa- 
tives and  1  Arab  representative  member).  In  the 
East  Africa  Central  Legislative  Assembly,  Kenya  is 
represented  by  1  official  and  5  unofficial  members 
(of  the  latter  2  being  European,  1  Asian,  1  Arab, 
and  1  African).  By  the  Kenya  Annexation  Order  in 
Council,  1920,  the  territories  of  the  mainland  do- 
minions of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  remain  a  protec- 
torate. Governor:  Sir  Evelyn  Baring.  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor: Sir  F.  Crawford. 

Events.  Elections  were  held  during  September 
1956  to  decide  whether  the  colony  should  keep  a 
multi-racial  government  or  revert  to  the  all  white 
system  in  use  before  1954.  The  stand  for  provincial 
autonomy  was  led  by  Major  B.  P.  Roberts  of  the 
Federal  Independence  Party  and  was  successfully 
opposed  by  the  supporters  of  the  Lyttelton  constitu- 
tion led  by  Mr.  Michael  Blundell  of  the  United 
Country  Party  who  later  resigned. 

On  Oct  21,  1956,  the  leader  of  the  Mau  Mau, 
Dedan  Kimathi,  was  shot  and  captured.  On  Nov. 
13,  1956,  all  British  military  operations  ended 
against  the  Mau  Mau  terrorists  whose  number  has 
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dwindled  from  8,000  to  a  few  hundred.  About  24,- 
000  Africans  are  still  being  detained  but  the  old 
centers  of  Mau  Mau  influence  are  being  success- 
fully rehabilitated. 

In  December  1956  a  united  front  was  formed 
among  the  8  African  unofficial  members  of  the  legis- 
lature for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of 
providing  equality  of  opportunity  for  Africans  in 
economic,  social,  and  political  fields.  Registration 
for  the  March  1957  general  elections  ended  on 
Dec.  31,  1956. 

KHRUSHCHEV,  Nikata  Sergeyevltch.  Secretary  General 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  All-Union  ( Soviet) 
Communist  Party,  bom  in  April  1894,  son  of  a 
miner,  in  Kursk  Province,  Russia.  He  had  little 
formal  education,  was  a  shepherd,  miner,  and  mill- 
worker  in  his  youth,  a  soldier  in  World  War  I,  a 
revolutionary  in  1918,  and  a  miner  again  in  1921. 
During  the  1930*s  he  was  party  secretary  in  the 
Moscow  Province,  and  party  head  in  the  Ukraine 
until  1949  at  which  time  he  returned  to  his  Moscow 
post.  In  1953,  as  chief  agricultural  spokesman  for 
the  U.S.S.R.,  he  offered  a  plan  to  improve  livestock 
production.  Appointed  to  his  present  post  in  1953, 
he  was  a  leader  in  promoting  Nikolai  Bulganin  as 
Premier  to  replace  Georgi  Malenkov.  See  UNION 
OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS. 
KING  GEORGE  VI  MEMORIAL  FUND.  Established  in 
1952  to  help  Britain  increase  her  industrial  produc- 
tion, the  Fund  offers  a  substantial  number  of  fellow- 
ships annually  to  British  students  to  enable  them  to 
obtain  further  training  in  the  United  States  in  scien- 
tific and  technical  subjects  such  as  mining,  irriga- 
tion, chemical  and  electrical  engineering,  and  agri- 
culture. The  fellowships  are  awarded  by  the  Eng- 
lish-Speaking Union  upon  nominations  made  by  a 
Committee  of  Selection  and  carry  a  grant  normally 
$2,500  per  annum,  plus  tuition  and  necessary  travel 
expenses.  Successful  applicants  are  placed  in  Ameri- 
can educational  institutions  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  Officers  for  1957-58:  Chair- 
man, Lewis  W.  Douglas;  Vice  Chairmen,  William 
V.  Griffin  and  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Lament;  Treasurer, 
Grinnell  Morris.  Office:  Committee  of  Selection, 
The  English-Speaking  Union,  Dartmouth  House,  37 
Charles  Street,  London,  W.I,  England;  Committee 
of  Placement,  The  English-Speaking  Union,  19  East 
54th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

KINGMAN  REEF.  A  triangular  atoll,  about  9.5  miles 
long  and  5  miles  wide,  partially  enclosing  a  lagoon, 
in  the  Pacific  (6°  25'  N,  162°  24'  W).  By  U.S. 
Executive  Order  dated  Dec.  29,  1934,  Kingman 
Reef  was  placed  under  the  administrative  control 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Navy. 
KISHI,  Nobusuke.  Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  born 
Oct.  13,  1896,  in  Yamaguchi  prefecture,  Japan, 
educated  at  Tokyo  Imperial  University.  He  entered 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry  as  a  clerk 
in  1920.  By  1935  he  was  director  of  the  Engineering 
Works  Bureau  and  in  1937  he  was  assigned  to  re- 
organize the  industry  of  Manchuria  and  North 
China.  He  became  a  Cabinet  Minister  just  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  Imprisoned  for  3  years  after  the  war, 
he  was  released  in  1945.  In  1954  he  became  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Democratic  party  and  with  the 
merging  of  the  Democrats  and  the  Liberals  in  No- 
vember 1955  he  became  Secretary  General  of  the 
merged  group  led  by  Premier  Hatoyama.  He  was 
appointed  Foreign  Minister  on  Dec.  23,  1956. 
KNOWIAND,  William  Fife.  Republican  leader  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  born  June  26,  1908  in  Alameda,  Calif., 
he  took  his  A.B.  degree  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1929.  In  1945  he  took  the  place  of  Hiram 
W.  Johnson,  Republican  Senator  from  California, 
was  elected  to  a  full  term  in  1946,  and  again  in  1952. 
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KOREA.  Strategically  located  on  a  ragged  ^ 
sula  which  juts  out  from  Asia  to  separate  the  Sea  of 
Japan  from  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  with  a  population 
of  25  million  inhabiting  85,246  square  miles,  Korea 
has  long  been  a  meeting  point  for  the  power  strug- 
gles of  its  three  larger  neighbors,  Russia,  China,  and 
Japan.  The  Republic  of  Korea  has  an  area  of  36,760 
square  miles  below  the  38th  parallel  plus  1,500 
square  miles  to  the  north.  Population:  21,502,386 
(1955  census).  Capital:  Seoul  (1956  pop.  est: 
1,575,000).  The  Democratic  People's  Republic  of 
North  Korea  has  an  area  of  46,968  square  miles 
north  of  the  38th  parallel.  Population:  3.5  million* 
Capital:  Pyongyang  (1956  pop.  est.,  500,000). 

Production.  World  War  II,  the  Korean  War,  and 
the  38th  parallel  add  up  to  three  strikes  against 
Korea's  economy,  enough  to  put  it  out  of  business 
but  for  a  reprieve  of  $1,500  million  in  foreign  aid 
(exclusive  of  military  aid)  since  the  1950  Com- 
munist invasion.  The  most  telling  blow  was  the 
de  facto  split  of  the  peninsula  into  two  countries, 
the  north  getting  most  of  the  area,  80  percent  of  the 
mineral  resources,  developed  waterpower  sites,  and 
heavy  industry,  but  only  14  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, while  the  south  got  70  percent  of  the  farm 
land,  some  mineral  deposits,  and  most  of  the  people. 
The  Republic  of  Korea  has  drawn  up  plans  aiming 
at  self-sufBciency,  but  this  goal  will  remain  decades 
away  as  long  as  the  country  supports  an  armed 
force  of  660,000,  and  unless  the  chief  source  of 
foreign  aid,  the  United  States,  increases  its  average 
annual  contribution  of  $300  million. 

Within  the  limits  of  making  the  best  of  a  bad 
situation,  the  post-Korean  War  reconstruction  effort 
began  to  pay  off  in  1956,  Gross  national  product 
was  up  5  percent,  and  the  previously  galloping 
inflation  was  slowed  to  a  walk.  Prices  went  up  only 
21  percent,  compared  to  115  percent  in  1955.  For 
greater  convenience  in  calculating  foreign  aid  re- 
ceipts, the  fiscal  year  was  switched  to  the  calendar 
year,  necessitating  an  18-month  transitional  budget 
for  tie  period  ending  Dec.  31,  1956.  More  impor- 
tant, the  budget  was  in  near  balance. 

Despite  record  plantings,  typhoons  and  early 
frost  late  in  the  year  cut  the  rice  crop  15  percent 
below  the  1955  total.  For  the  first  time  in  history, 
Korea  must  import  rice  in  1957— a  need  to  be  met 
in  part  by  a  $43.8  million  United  States  loan  for 
purchase  of  surplus  farm  commodities.  A  major 
gain  was  a  100  percent  increase  of  electric  power 
output  to  200,000  kw?  more  than  enough  for  present 
requirements.  Increased  foreign  demand  brought  a 
rise  in  production  of  minerals,  the  country's  chief 
export.  Tungsten  output  was  up  90  percent  to  3,988 
metric  tons,  following  a  poor  year  in  1955.  Smaller 
increases  were  recorded  for  lead,  copper,  zinc, 
graphite,  talc,  iron  ore,  manganese,  gold,  and  silver. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955  imports  were  valued  at 
$326.4  million,  of  which  $243.9  million  was  in 
foreign  aid  and  $82.5  million  in  commercial  trans- 
actions. 

Communications.  In  1954  South  Korean  railway 
traffic  totaled  3,978,000  passenger-kilometers  and 
1,917,000  net  ton-kilometers.  Passenger  cars  num- 
bered 5,200,  and  commercial  vehicles  10,300. 

Finance.  The  revised  draft  budget  for  1956-57 
(submitted  Jan.  20, 1956)  envisaged  total  expendi- 
tures of  135,900  million  hwan,  of  which  the  sum  of 
65,900  million  hwan  was  allocated  to  the  general 
budget  and  70,000  million  hwan  to  the  defense 
budget.  Expenditures  exceeded  revenues  by  9,000 
million  hwan.  Since  Aug.  16,  1955,  one  hwan  has 
been  equal  to  U.S.$0.002  for  all  transactions. 

Government.  At  the  1943  meeting  of  President 
Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and  Generalis- 


simo Chiang  Kai-shek  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  Korea  was 
promised  an  end  to  the  Japanese  rule  imposed  in 
1905.  At  the  Potsdam  Conference  in  July  1945,  the 
38th  parallel  was  chosen  to  divide  the  zones  in 
which  Soviet  and  United  States  forces  would  accept 
the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  garrisons.  Though 
nominally  accepting  the  United  States  goal  of  a 
united  Korea,  the  Soviet  Union  established  a  Com- 
munist administration  in  its  zone. 

In  one  of  the  first  of  the  marathon  negotiations 
which  have  since  blighted  Korea's  course,  the 
United  States  for  2  years  sought  Soviet  concurrence 
in  measures  looking  to  a  single,  independent,  freely 
elected  government.  When  in  1947  a  special  United 
Nations  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea  also  made 
no  headway,  the  United  States  sponsored,  and  the 
UN  Commission  observed,  elections  for  a  National 
Assembly.  Voting  took  place  May  10, 1948,  in  South 
Korea  alone,  the  Assembly  seats  assigned  to  the 
North  remaining  unfilled. 

Republic  of  Korea.  Established  as  a  sovereign  state 
on  Aug.  15, 1948,  the  Republic's  Constitution  called 
for  a  bicameral  legislature  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Assembly.  To  date  only  the  lower  chamber, 
the  210-member  House  of  Representatives,  has  been 
constituted.  The  first  President,  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee, 
was  chosen  by  the  Assembly  and  installed  Aug.  15, 
1948.  On  Aug.  5,  1952,  he  was  elected  to  a  second 
term  in  nationwide  balloting  called  for  by  a  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

North  Korea.  Following  what  was  later  recognized 
as  a  standard  pattern,  the  Soviet  Union  in  its 
occupation  zone  erected  a  facade  of  "people's"  rule, 
culminating  in  the  formation  of  the  Democratic 
People's  Republic  of  North  Korea  on  Sept.  10, 1948. 
When  the  Soviet  Union  announced  the  withdrawal 
of  its  troops  at  year's  end,  Kim  II  Sung,  a  Soviet 
citizen  of  Korean  birth,  remained  in  charge  as 
Premier. 

The  Korean  War.  On  June  25,  1950,  the  Soviet- 
equipped  forces  of  North  Korea  crossed  the  38th 
parallel  and  advanced  rapidly  through  the  ROK 
defenses.  Within  12  hours  the  UN  Security  Coun- 
cil passed  a  resolution  (the  U.S.S.R.  was  then  boy- 
cotting Security  Council  sessions)  calling  for  an 
end  of  hostilities  and  the  withdrawal  of  North 
Korean  troops. 

On  June  27  the  Security  Council  called  upon  its 
members  to  take  military  action  in  defense  of  the 
Korean  Republic,  and  President  Truman  ordered 
United  States  naval  and  air  forces  to  give  ROK 
troops  "cover  and  support.*'  On  July  1  United  States 
troops  from  Japan  landed  on  Korea.  On  July  8  a 
UN  Command  was  .created.  On  July  27,  1953,  a 
truce  was  signed  and  fighting  ceased  12  hours  later. 

During  1953  negotiations  for  the  convening  of  a 
peace  conference  started  and  ended  in  deadlock. 
On  Oct.  26,  1953,  Communist  delegates  met  at 
Panmunjom  with  a  UN  delegation  headed  by 
Arthur  H.  Dean  of  the  United  States.  The  talks 
made  little  progress  and  went  into  indefinite  recess 
on  December  12.  Deadlock  was  again  the  result  at 
the  Four  Power  Geneva  Conference  of  April  1954, 
which  was  held  to  discuss  a  Korean  peace  treaty 
and  other  Far  East  problems. 

Events,  1956.  Defying  actuarial  averages,  Syngman 
Rhee  on  March  26  celebrated  his  81st  birthday  and 
displayed  the  stamina  required  to  finish  his  second 
term,  and  run  for  a  third,  as  the  Republic  of  Korea's 
President.  His  personal  accomplishment  was  one 
with  the  consolidation  of  his  country's  independ- 
ence. However,  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  one 
victory  without  which  the  struggles  of  President 
Rhee  and  his  compatriots  must  fall  short  of  success. 
The  unification  of  Korea  remained  a  remote  goal, 
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though  a  resolution  of  the  10th  General  Assembly 
reaffirmed  the  UN's  support  and  continued  the  mat- 
ter  on  Its  agenda  for  1956. 

Elections,  Improving  with  practice,  the  Republic 
held  its  third  national  elections  on  May  15,  choos- 
ing the  president,  vice  president  and  203  members 
of  the  National  Assembly.  For  the  first  time  Syng- 
man  Rhee  and  his  Liberal  Party  faced  well  organ- 
ized opposition  in  the  voting.  The  Democratic 
Party,  founded  in  1955,  was  joined  by  the  Progres- 
sive Party,  formed  shortly  before  the  elections.  As 
a  precise  measure  of  popular  feeling  the  contest 
suffered  a  major  distortion  when  Rhee's  strongest 
opponent,  Mr.  Shin  Ik  Hi  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
died  of  a  stroke  during  the  campaign.  His  running 
mate,  Dr.  Chang  Myun,  showed  such  popular  sup- 
port that  Dr.  Rhee  made  a  special  appeal  on  behalf 
of  his  party's  vice  presidential  candidate,  Mr.  Lee 
Ki  Poong. 

When  the  vote  was  counted  Dr.  Rhee  was  the 
winner  with  5,040,437  votes  to  2,163,808  for  the 
Progressive  Party's  candidate.  But  this  result  was 
balanced  by  the  victory  of  Dr.  Chang  Myun  as  vice 
president  when  he  pofled  200,000  more  votes  than 
Dr.  Rhee's  choice.  In  the  Assembly  the  president's 
Liberal  Party  retained  its  majority  control 

As  an  exercise  in  the  art  of  self-government  the 
election  was  rated  a  success  by  the  UN  Commission 
for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea, 
Noting  that  94.4  percent  of  the  registered  voters 
went  to  the  polls,  the  Commission  reported  "that  the 
election  represented  another  example  of  the  encour- 
agaxng  progress  of  representative  government  in  the 
Republic  or  Korea." 

The  new  vice  president  was  elected  to  an  anoma- 
lous sinecure.  Under  Korean  law  the  successor  to 
the  president  in  the  event  of  his  death,  is  chosen  by 
special  election.  The  vice  president's  only  duty  is 
to  preside  over  the  upper  legislative  chamber  which 
the  lower  chamber  has  yet  to  call  into  existence. 
However,  the  prestige  and  ceremonial  functions  of 
the  office  provide  an  effective  platform  for  the  op- 
position leader,  a  fact  dramatically  highlighted  by 
the  reaction  of  one  compatriot  to  Dr.  Chang's  In- 
auguration Day  statement.  Having  brooded  about 
the  vice  president's  call  for  "normal"  relations  with 
Japan,  a  young  veteran  of  the  Korean  War  on  Sep- 
tember 28  put  a  bullet  through  Dr.  Chang's  left 
hand. 

The  unsuccessful  assassination  attempt  was  a  re- 
minder that  Korea's  relations  with  Japan  were  still 
charged  with  intense  negative  feelings.  Although 
on  Jan.  1, 1956,  the  Republic  lifted  the  embargo  on 
Japanese  trade  imposed  on  Aug.  18, 1955,  President 
Rhee  on  Inauguration  Day  declared,  "Until  Korea's 
neighbor  abandons  her  aggressive  designs  on  Korea, 
the  present  foreign  policy  will  continue." 

Security.  Being  cut  in  two  by  the  Iron  Curtain, 
Korea  saw  no  thaw  in  the  Cold  War,  despite  talk  of 
coexistence  elsewhere.  The  Republic  of  Korea  de- 
clined to  sign  the  1953  Armistice,  but,  until  de- 
nouncing it  in  1955,  had  agreed  to  abide  by  its 
terms.  President  Rhee  charged  that  the  Neutral 
Nations  Supervisory  Commission  (Switzerland, 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia)  had  failed  to 
prevent  armistice  violations  in  North  Korea—a  view 
concurred  in  by  the  UN  Command  when  on  May 
31,  1956,  it  "provisionally  suspended"  the  NNSC. 

ROK  estimates  put  the  number  of  troops  in  North 
Korea  at  1.2  million,  including  1  million  Chinese.  A 
U.S.  State  Department  spokesman  put  the  total  at 
350,000  Chinese  and  350,000  North  Korean,  plus 
450  airplanes,  half  of  them  }ets.  To  counterbalance 
this  force  the  Republic  of  Korea  maintained  20 
active  divisions  ana  a  reserve  together  totaling  660,- 


000,  and  an  air  force  of  200  planes,  including  75 
F-86  Sabre  jets.  'The  UN  Command  had  been 
trimmed  to  2  understrength  divisions  of  the  U.S. 
Army. 

North  Korea.  Refugees  from  North  Korea  reported 
that,  despite  Soviet  announcements  of  economic  aid, 
the  region  lacked  food  and  faced  a  collapse  of  farm- 
ing and  industry.  There  were  indications  that  young 
Korean  men  were  being  removed  to  Manchuria,  and 
that  over  a  million  Chinese  had  immigrated.  Early 
in  the  year  news  was  received  that  Park  Heun 
Yung,  a  South  Korean  who  had  been  the  North  Ko- 
rean foreign  minister,  had  been  condemned  to  death 
as  an  American  spy.  ROK  intelligence  saw  the  news 
as  evidence  of  a  Chinese  purge  to  forestall  local 
Titoism. 

An  interesting  historical  note  was  contributed  by 
Premier  Kim  II  Sung,  whose  tongue  was  apparently 
loosened  by  the  effects  of  destalmization.  After  a 
visit  to  Moscow  he  was  quoted  as  saying  that,  not 
John  Foster  Dulles  and  not  Syngman  Rhee,  but 
Joseph  Stalin  had  been  responsible  for  the  Korean 
War.  —STEPHEN  S.  LANCASTER 

KUBITSCHEK,  Joscelino.  President  of  Brazil,  born 
Sept.  12, 1902.  Working  as  a  telegrapher,  he  studied 
medicine  at  the  State  University.  Graduating  in 
1927  as  a  surgeon,  he  interned  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
Vienna.  In  1934  he  was  elected  a  Federal  Deputy, 
left  politics  temporarily  in  1937,  returned  to  Con- 
gress in  1946,  and  was  elected  Governor  of  Minas 
Gerais  in  1950.  On  Oct.  3,  1955,  he  was  elected 
President  as  a  Conservative  Social  Democrat.  He 
was  installed  Jan.  31, 1956. 

KURE  (Ocean)  ISLAND.  A  Pacific  atoll  (28°  25'  N, 
178°  30'  W)  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Hawaii.  About  15  miles  in  circumference, 
the  island  is  oval  in  shape  and  encloses  a  lagoon,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  about  a  mile  wide. 
KUR1LE  ISLANDS.  The  47  islands  of  the  Kurile  group 
extend  from  the  Japanese  island  of  Hokkaido  north- 
eastward toward  the  Kamchatka  peninsula  in  east 
Asian  U.S.S.R.  The  chief  islands  from  north  to  south 
are  Shumshu,  Paramushir,  Onekotan,  Simushir, 
Urup,  Iturap,  and  Kunushir.  Total  area:  3,960 
square  miles.  Population  (1945):  6,000.  Soviet 
troops  occupied  the  islands  in  1945  and  in  1947 
they  became  an  integral  part  of  the  Sakhalin  oblast 
of  Russian  S.F.S.R. 

KUWAIT  (Koweit).  An  independent  sheikdom  ex- 
tending along  the  Persian  Gulf  from  Iraq  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  Area:  about  5,800  square  miles.  Population: 
about  200,000  (2,800  Europeans  and  Americans  in 
1956).  Capital:  Kuwait.  Crude  oil  is  the  main  prod- 
uct (49,605,000  metric  tons  were  produced  in  the 
first  10  months  of  1956;  53,894,000  metric  tons  in 
the  full-year  of  1955).  Kuwait  is  in  special  treaty 
relations  with  Great  Britain.  Ruler:  Sheik  Abdullah 
al  Salim  al  Sabath. 

KWANTUNG.  A  Manchurian  territory  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula.  After  being 
leased  to  Japan  since  1905  it  was  returned  to  China 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Sino-Russian 
agreement  of  Aug.  1,  1945.  Area:  1,444  square 
miles.  Population  (1941):  1,493,491.  Main  cities: 
Darien  (Dalny),  543,690  inhabitants  in  1947;  Port 
Arthur  (Liishun),  27,241  in  1947;  Pulantien,  10,131 
in  1938. 

LABOR,  U.S.  Department  of.  A  Department  of  the 
U.S.  government  whose  Congressional  mandate  is 
to  "foster,  promote  and  develop  the  welfare  of  the 
wage  earners  of  the  United  States,  to  improve  their 
working  conditions,  and  to  advance  their  opportu- 
nities for  profitable  employment."  In  1956  it  con- 
sisted of  the  following  principal  bureaus  and 
divisions:  Office  of  the  Secretary  (Office  of  Interna- 
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tional  Affairs,  Library,  Office  of  Information,  Office 
of  Personnel  Administration ) ;  Office  of  the  Solicitor; 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship;  Bureau  of  Employees* 
Compensation;  Employees'  Compensation  Appeals 
Board;  Bureau  of  Employment  Security;  Bureau  of 
Labor  Standards;  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  Bu- 
reau of  Veterans'  Reemployment  Rights;  Wage  and 
Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions;  Women's 
Bureau.  Secretary  of  Labor:  James  P.  Mitchell  (as- 
sumed office  Oct.  9, 1953). 

LABOR  CONDITIONS.  Continued  upward  movement 
of  both  employment  and  wages  marked  the  year 
1956  in  the  United  States.  TMs  was  the  year  in 
which  factory  workers  first  achieved  average  hourly 
earnings  in  excess  of  $2.00.  Despite  significant  up- 
ward movement  of  the  consumers  price  index  and 
the  edging  downward  of  average  weeHy  hours, 
earnings  increased  sufficiently  to  provide  some  im- 
provement in  living  standards.  Working  condition 
improvements  exceeded  the  1955  levels.  Strike  ac- 
tivity was  generally  low.  Most  descriptive  of  the 
year's  development,  however,  was  the  confident  at- 
titude of  labor  and  management  toward  long-run 
economic  prospects,  manifested  in  the  many  long- 
term  no-strike  contracts. 

The  Canadian  picture  was  marked  by  the  in- 
creasing extent  to  which  the  work  force  was  occu- 
pied, more  fully  than  at  any  time  since  1951.  Em- 
ployment rose  substantially  but  not  as  rapidly  as  in 
1955.  In  most  manufacturing  industries,  the  em- 
ployment peaks  of  1953  were  not  reached.  Agree- 
ments for  2  years  were  widely  adopted,  with  wage 
increases  and  working  condition  improvements  in 
each  year.  Improvements  in  real  earnings  were  not 
great,  as  the  price  index  moved  upward. 

For  Great  Britain,  the  conflict  over  the  Suez 
Canal  had  repercussions  in  labor  conditions.  During 
the  year  wage  rates  and  earnings  increased.  There 
was  significant  improvement  in  time  lost  because  of 
work  stoppages.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  however, 
short-time  work  and  unemployment  rose  rapidly 
with  reduced  production  due  to  gas  rationing, 
shortages  in  ships,  and  the  need  to  pay  in  dollars 
for  oil  purchases. 

Employment  and  Unemployment.  Non-farm  employ- 
ment reached  a  new  high— 53  million  in  December. 
Average  non-farm  employment  during  the  year  was 
higher  by  1.5  million  than  in  1955.  Employment  in 
non-agricultural  industries  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  more  than  1  million  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 
All  non-manufacturing  industries  and  many  manu- 
facturing industries  reported  higher  average  em- 
ployment in  1956  than  in  1955;  decreases  were 
noted  in  transportation  equipment,  ordnance,  lum- 
ber, tobacco,  textiles,  and  leather.  The  marked 
downward  trend  in  employment  in  petroleum  re- 
fining finally  leveled  off,  largely  because  of  the  in- 
creased demand  for  export  as  a  result  of  the  Suez 
crisis.  Employment  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
reached  12.1  million,  exceeding  the  previous  high 
set  in  December  1955.  Total  government  employ- 
ment, up  more  than  250,000  over  a  year  ago,  also 
established  a  new  record  at  7.6  million. 

The  loss  of  employment  in  highly  productive  au- 
tomobile manufacturing,  coupled  with  compara- 
tively large  increases  in  trade,  government,  and 
other  white  collar  employment— so-called  "non- 
production"  types  of  employment— accounts  in  sub- 
stantial measure  for  the  early  estimates  of  reduced 
productivity. 

The  increase  of  the  total  civilian  labor  force  was 
the  largest  since  the  immediate  postwar  years.  Much 
of  this  increase  was  due  to  the  continuing  increase 
in  the  number  of  women  at  work  or  seeking  jobs 
and  to  the  young  entrants  into  the  labor  market. 


TABLE  1— ESTIMATES  OF  THE  CIVILIAN 

LABOR  FORCE,  U.S. 
(Millions  of  persons  14  years  and  older) 


Labor  Market  Status 
Civilian  labor  f  orce^     .   .   . 

Oct. 

1963 
634 

Oct. 

1954* 
640 

Oct. 
1955 
67.3 

Oct. 

19SG 
68.1 

62.2 

62.1 

65.2 

66.2 

Non-agricultural  industries 
Male  

55.0 
37.2 

54.9 
36.8 

57.3 

38.2 

59.0 
39.0 

Female                  .       . 

178 

18  1 

19.1 

20.0 

Agriculture    .....    

7.2 

7.2 

7.9 

7.2 

Male  .             

5.7 

57 

5.9 

5.4 

Female  ,„,, 

1.5 

1.5 

2.0 

1.8 

Unemployed 

1.2 

2.7 

2.1 

1.9 

Male  

0.7 

1.8 

1.2 

1.1 

Female                          . 

04 

09 

0.9 

0.8 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
*  Beginning  in  January  1954,  official  estimates  of  employment 
data  were  based  on  a  new  sample  and  are  not  entirely  com- 
parable with  earlier  data.  *  Excludes  institutional  population 

and  armed  forces. 

Unemployment  declined  from  an  average  of  ap- 
proximately 2.7  million  in  1955,  about  4  percent  of 
the  labor  force,  to  an  average  of  2.6  million  in  1956, 
or  about  3.8  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

The  Canadian  labor  force  exceeded  5.9  million  in 
August,  up  a  full  25  percent  over  the  1949  base  date 
by  which  the  Dominion's  employment  and  unem- 
ployment data  are  measured.  By  September,  the 
number  of  persons  without  work  and  seeking  jobs 
had  been  reduced  to  a  low  of  97,000,  or  approxi- 
mately 1.7  percent  of  the  labor  force.  The  scarcity 
of  labor  in  many  areas  in  Ontario  and  the  western 
Provinces  was  unparalleled  since  1951.  The  scarcity 
of  professional  workers,  engineers,  and  scientists 
was  particularly  pressing.  Although  employment 
rose  substantially  during  the  year,  exceeding  5.8 
million  in  August,  the  rate  of  rise  was  not  as  marked 
as  in  1955  when  the  economy  was  taking  up  the 
slack  of  the  1954  downturn.  Total  employment  in 
manufacturing  industries  exceeded  the  1953  peaks, 
largely  as  the  result  of  improvements  in  food  and 
in  mineral  and  forest  products. 

Unemployment  in  Great  Britain  in  early  spring 
halted  its  consistent  downward  movement  of  recent 
years,  soon  exceeded  the  1955  levels,  and  there- 
after stayed  higher.  Unemployment  levels  for  the 
first  10  months  varied  between  227,000  and  285,000 
as  compared  with  the  1955  range  of  192,000  to  300,- 
000.  Civilian  employment  totals  registered  small 
gains  over  comparable  1955  data,  but  by  September 
such  gains  were  only  of  the  order  of  one  percent. 
The  total  working  population  also  showed  slight 
gains  over  1955. 

Women  Workers.  The  most  significant  change  in 
the  labor  force  in  recent  years  has  been  the  large 
number  of  older  women  entering  the  labor  force.  In 
the  United  States,  the  female  civilian  labor  force 
stood  at  22.5  million  in  October  1956.  A  year  earlier 
it  had  been  just  under  22.0  million;  in  1954,  the 
female  labor  force  was  only  20.5  million.  In  October 
1956  also,  the  number  of  unemployed  women  work- 
ers was  785,000,  almost  100,000  less  than  the  pre- 
vious year.  Employed  women  numbered  almost 
700,000  more  than  in  1955.  In  Great  Britain,  women 
constituted  33.7  percent  of  civilian  employees;  in 
the  United  States,  32.2  percent.  The  Census  Bureau 
estimated  that  approximately  one-half  of  all  mar- 
ried, widowed,  and  divorced  women  between  the 
ages  of  35  and  64  will  be  part  of  the  American  labor 
force  by  1975. 

Wages  and  Working  Conditions.  Earnings  of  factory 
workers  in  the  United  States  reached  and  exceeded 
the  $2.00  per  hour  milestone.  By  December,  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  reached  $2.05,  twelve  cents  per 
hour  over  the  1955  high.  Weekly  earnings  also  es- 
tablished a  new  high  at  $84.05,  $4.34  higher  than 
in  December  1955,  despite  an  average  workweek 
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0.3  hours  lower.  Data  showing  average  overtime 
hours  of  production  workers  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries were  available  in  1956,  for  the  first  time. 
They  indicated  a  low  of  2.6  average  overtime  hours 
in  manufacturing  in  May  and  July,  and  a  high  of 
3.2  in  December.  The  rise  in  overtime  hours  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  most  marked  in  the  durable 
goods  industries  and  reflected  sharp  workweek  in- 
creases in  plants  producing  autos,  aircraft  and  rail- 
road equipment,  and  in  shipbuilding. 

Most  significant  in  the  pattern  of  bargaining  dur- 
ing 1956  was  the  negotiation  of  3-year  agreements, 
on  the  basis  of  which  wage  increases  and  other  im- 
provements in  1957  were  assured  for  3  million 
workers.  An  additional  2  million  workers  were  to 
receive  increases  and  working  condition  improve- 
ments in  1957  as  the  result  of  agreements  concluded 
during  previous  years.  Most  of  these  workers  were 
not  only  to  receive  increases  of  between  5  and  10 
cents  an  hour,  but  also  to  have  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  pay  protected  against  further  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

The  longer  term  agreements  of  1956  saw  a  return 
to  cost-of4iving  escalation.  By  the  end  of  1956 
about  3.5  million  workers  were  covered  by  escalator 
clauses  under  collective-bargaining  agreements, 
with  every  indication  that  the  number  would  grow. 
An  additional  0.3  million  workers  not  covered  by 
union  contracts  were  also  covered  by  cost-of-living 
escalators.  In  all,  by  late  1956,  as  many  workers 
were  covered  by  such  clauses  as  at  their  previous 
peak  in  1952.  The  most  significant  additions  during 
1956  to  the  employees  covered  by  such  clauses 
came  with  the  agreements  in  basic  steel  and  alu- 
minum, affecting  almost  1  million  employees,  and, 
in  the  meatpacking  industry,  over  100,000  em- 
ployees. In  both  industries  such  clauses  were 
adopted  for  the  first  time.  Such  a  clause  was  also 
provided  for  the  non-operating  railway  employees, 
about  800,000  workers,  who  had  dropped  an  earlier 
cost-of-living  provision  in  1953. 

The  cost-of-living  formula  which  evolved  from 
1956  negotiations  generally  provided  for  semian- 
nual adjustments  rather  than  quarterly;  quantita- 
tively, the  formula  generally  provided  one  cent  for 
each  0.5  point  change  in  the  index.  Interesting  too 
was  the  basic  steel  provision  under  which  cost-of- 
living  increases  would  not  be  decreased  with  down- 
warcfmovement  of  the  price  index,  unless  the  indi- 
cated decrease  amounts  to  2  cents  or  more. 

On  wages,  the  1956  pattern  brought  at  least  10 
cents  per  hour  in  over  half  of  all  cases.  An  additional 
20  percent  of  all  agreements  would  be  included  by 
adding  increases  of  9  cents  per  hour. 

Working  condition  improvements  were  negoti- 
ated in  better  than  three  fourths  of  all  cases;  the 
comparable  ratio  in  1955  was  two  thirds.  New  or 
revised  health  and  welfare  provisions  appeared  in 
about  45  percent  of  all  cases.  Vacation  improve- 
ments, typically  improving  benefits  for  workers  with 
long  service,  were  provided  in  approximately  40 
percent  of  agreements.  More  liberal  holiday  bene- 
fits, usually  one  additional  paid  holiday,  were  found 
in  about  one  third  of  all  agreements.  Pensions  were 
improved  and  shift  differentials  increased,  each  in 
approximately  one  quarter  of  all  cases.  Other  bene- 
fits which  occurred  often  enough  to  warrant  noting 
were  improvements  in  premium  pay  practices  and 
supplemental  unemployment  benefits  ( SUB ) . 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  29  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  had  approved  supplementation  of 
statutory  unemployment  compensation  from  private 
plans.  Unfavorable  rulings  had  been  handed  down 
in  only  4  States— Indiana,  Ohio,  North  Carolina, 
and  Virginia.  In  these  States,  the  practice  developed 
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of  alternating  periods  in  which  the  worker  received 
State  and  private  plan  benefits. 

More  pension  plans,  more  employees  covered, 
and  improved  benefits  came  out  of  the  ^increased 
pension  planning  in  1956.  About  14  million  em- 
ployees are  now  covered,  8  million  of  them  under 
collectively  bargained  plans.  In  union-negotiated 
plans,  there  was  a  continuation  of  the  trend  away 
from  the  contributory  type  of  pension  plan  and  to- 
ward the  non-contributory  plan.  Benefits  most  fre- 
quently provided  are  $65  to  $75  per  month  in  addi- 
tion to  Social  Security  benefits,  after  30  years  of 
service.  At  the  upper  levels,  plans  provide  $100  per 
month  with  25  years  of  service.  Vesting— the  em- 
ployee's non-forfeitable  right  to  benefits  after  spe- 
cified service  or  age  requirements— was  frequently 
negotiated;  in  the  steel  agreement,  at  age  40  with 
15  years.  In  autos,  vesting  occurs  at  age  40  with  10 
years  of  service. 

TABLE  2— AVERAGE  HOUBS  AND  EARNINGS 

OF  FACTORY  WORKERS  IN  THE  U.S. 

BY  SELECTED  MONTHS 

(19  4? -19  56) 


Weekly 

Month  and  year  hours 

October,  1947 40.6 

October,  1948 40  0 

January,  1949 39.5 

October,  1949 39.7 

January,  1950 39.7 

October,  1950 41.3 

January,  1951 41.0 

October,  1951 40.4 

January,  1952 40.9 

October,  1952 41.4 

January,  1953 41.0 

October,  1953 4G.3 

January,  1954 39.4 

October,  1954 39.9 

January,  1955 40.2 

October,  1955 41.1 

January,  1956 40  7 

October,  1956* 40.7 


Hourly 
earnings 
1.27 
1  39 
1.405 
1.39 
1.418 
l.rOl 
1.555 
1.614 
1.639 
1.705 
1.74 
1.79 
1.80 
1.81 
1.84 
1.91 
1.93 
2.02 


Weekly 
earning* 
51.72 
55.60 
55.50 
55.26 
56.29 
61.99 
63.76 
65.21 
67.04 
70.59 
71.34 
72.14 
70.92 
72.22 
73.97 
78.50 
78.55 
82.21 


Source:  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Buieau  of  Labor 
Statistics.    °  Preliminary. 

The  basic  steel  industry  pattern  was  set  out  in  a 
precedent-shattering  3-year  agreement,  with  in- 
creases of  7£,  7,  and  7  cents  in  the  3  years  respec- 
tively, and  with  annual  increases  in  the  job  class 
increments  of  0.3,  0,2,  and  0.2  cents  respectively. 
The  resulting  wage  increases  are  estimated  to  be 
equal  to  10.5,  9.1,  and  9.1  cents  for  1956,  1957, 
and  1958.  The  parties  included  a  SUB  plan  financed 
by  company  payments  of  3  cents  per  hour,  and  a 
contingent  liability  for  an  additional  2  cents  per 
hour  when  the  funding  position  is  below  a  stated 
level.  The  plan  provides  supplementation  of  bene- 
fits to  65  percent  of  take-home  pay  for  up  to  52 
weeks.  A  cost-of-living  escalator  was  included,  as 
already  noted.  Pension  benefits  were  improved. 
Premium  pay  for  work  on  Sunday,  progressing  from 
10  to  20  and  to  25  percent,  was  included,  as  was  a 
seventh  paid  holiday.  Shift  differentials  were  in- 
creased to  8  cents  for  the  second  shift  and  12  cents 
for  the  third  shift,  effective  in  1958.  Vacation  bene- 
fits, also  postponed  to  1958,  included  an  additional 
half  week  for  employees  with  service  of  3  to  5,  10 
to  15,  and  25  or  more  years.  Premium  pay  for  work 
on  holidays  was  increased  to  2.1  times  regular  rate 
in  1957  and  to  2.25  in  1958. 

The  meat-packing  settlement  was  also  contained 
in  a  3-year  agreement.  In  the  first  year,  wages  were 
increased  10  cents  an  hour  and  job  class  increments 
increased  one-half  cent.  In  each  of  the  second  and 
third  years,  wages  were  increased  an  additional  7% 
cents  an  hour.  Wage  differentials  based  on  sex  were 
eliminated  in  three  annual  steps.  The  night  shift 
differential  was  increased  one-half  cent  each  in 
1956,  and  1957,  to  10  cents  an  hour.  Week-end 
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premium  pay  was  improved  in  3  steps,  vacation 
benefits  improved,  and  provision  made  for  inequity 
adjustments  and  jury  duty.  Separation  pay  was  ne- 
gotiated for  employees  displaced  as  the  result  of 
technological  change.  Health,  welfare,  and  pension 
plans  were  all  improved.  Armour  and  Cudahy  also 
agreed  to  the  union  shop. 

The  non-operating  employees  of  the  railroads 
signed  a  3-year  agreement  in  which  the  annual 
wage  improvements  were  10,  7,  and  7  cents.  An  es- 
calator clause  with  semiannual  adjustments  was  in- 
cluded. The  carriers  also  agreed  to  pay  the  cost  of 
health  insurance  for  the  employees*  dependents. 
This  pattern  provided  the  basis  also  for  the  Railway 
Express  agreement.  One  of  the  operating  unions 
(Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen)  agreed  on 
the  basis  of  the  pattern,  but  provided  that  all  or 
part  of  the  1957  adjustment  may  be  used  for  insur- 
ance. The  other  operating  unions  and  the  carriers 
had  not,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  reached  agreement. 

One-year  agreements  were  the  pattern  in  both 
the  oil  and  rubber  industries.  In  the  former,  a  6 
percent  wage  increase  was  agreed  on,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  15  cents  per  hour.  Improvements  were  pro- 
vided in  shift  pay,  welfare  benefits,  and  vacations. 
An  eighth  paid  holiday  was  added.  In  rubber,  the 
wage  increase  was  6.2  cents  per  hour.  A  plan  for 
SUB  was  also  included. 

The  coal  settlement  provided  for  a  wage  increase 
of  $2.00  per  day— $1.20  immediately  and  $0.80  ad- 
ditional in  6  months.  The  agreement  also  increased 
vacation  pay  and  premium  pay  for  Sunday  and  holi- 
day work,  and  provided  paid  holidays. 

A  variety  of  3-year  agreements  emerged  in  non- 
ferrous  metal  mining  and  fabricating.  In  aluminum, 
the  steel  pattern  was  followed  and  provided  annual 
wage  increases  estimated  at  11.8, 10.7,  and  9.7  cents 
over  the  contract  term.  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Worker  contracts,  also  for  3  years,  provided  10,  7, 
and  7  cents  generally,  although  in  some  instances 
the  1957  and  1958  increases  were  reduced  to  6 
cents.  The  Auto  Workers  agreement  called  for  wage 
increases  of  10,  6,  and  7  cents,  with  additional  in- 
creases for  skilled  employees.  All  the  agreements 
provided  also  for  working  condition  improvements. 

In  the  textile  industry,  an  arbitration  award  under 
a  wage-reopening  clause  resulted  in  the  first  general 
increase  since  1952.  Cotton  and  synthetic  textile 
employees  in  New  England  received  their  first  gen- 
eral wage  increase  since  1951;  it  restored  the  1952 
wage  levels.  The  ladies*  garment  industry  agreed  to 
its  first  industry-wide  severance  pay  clause  provid- 
ing one  week's  wages  for  each  year  of  employment. 
In  the  men's  clothing  industry,  a  12.5  cents  per  hour 
increase  was  negotiated  for  employees  on  40-hour 
schedules,  13.9  cents  if  on  36-hour  schedules.  The 
industry's  150,000  employees  thus  received  their 
first  general  wage  increase  since  1953  and  also  got 
improved  insurance  protection,  under  the  reopening 
clause  of  the  agreement,  due  to  expire  in  May  1957. 

Canadian  factory  workers  averaged  $62.91  a 
week  in  July  1956,  when  their  average  hourly  earn- 
ings reached  $1.53  for  the  first  time.  Except  for  the 
month  of  August,  average  weekly  hours  exceeded 
41.0  throughout  the  year.  Both  hourly  and  weekly 
earnings  were  higher  than  any  previous  levels.  The 
pattern  of  wage  rate  increases  through  the  year  was 
noticeably  higher  than  in  1955.  While  only  10  to 
15  percent  of  1955  settlements  had  provided  wage 
increases  of  more  than  10  cents  per  hour,  almost 
40  percent  of  the  1956  settlements  provided  such 
increases. 

The  manufacturing  employee  in  Great  Britain  in 
April  1956  averaged  46.0  weekly  hours,  at  an  aver- 
age rate  of  50.9d  per  hour.  The  increase  in  average 


hourly  earnings  over  previous  years  was  once  again 
large— almost  10  percent  from  1955  to  1956.  Aver- 
age weekly  earnings  reached  195s  in  April  1956, 
compared  with  180s  4d  a  year  earlier.  Based  on  the 
October  1938  index,  average  weekly  earnings  had 
increased  287  percent  while  average  hourly  earn- 
ings stood  at  292  on  the  index. 

Strikes.  Almost  half  of  all  1956  idleness  in  the 
United  States  was  accounted  for  by  the  nationwide 
steel  strike  in  July  and  by  the  continuation  of  the 
Westinghouse  stoppage  that  had  begun  in  1955. 
Work  stoppages  beginning  in  1956  idled  fewer 
workers,  1.9  million,  than  in  any  year  since  1942, 
with  the  exception  of  1954.  The  number  of  workers 
involved  in  strikes  averaged  17.4  days  of  idleness, 
a  level  not  exceeded  since  1946.  Nevertheless,  total 
man  days  of  idleness  due  to  work  stoppages  were 
below  the  levels  of  most  postwar  years;  as  in  1955, 
the  total  loss  represented  three  tenths  of  one  percent 
of  estimated  working  time. 

The  year  saw  4  strikes  which  idled  10,000  or 
more  workers  for  more  than  a  month,  and  8  such 
strikes  for  shorter  duration.  Half  of  the  12  large 
strikes  occurred  in  the  construction  and  primary 
metals  (steel  and  aluminum)  industries,  each  of 
which  experienced  3  major  stoppages.  The  other 
major  strikes  were  recorded  in  aircraft,  glass,  meat- 
packing, farm  equipment,  rubber,  and  shipping. 

The  Westinghouse  stoppage  which  started  in 
mid-October  1955  and  idled  approximately  70,000 
workers  by  the  beginning  of  1956,  was  ended  by  a 
settlement  on  Mar.  20,  1956,  after  5  months.  The 
existing  agreement,  which  ran  to  the  autumn  of 
1956,  was  amended  and  extended  to  Oct.  15,  1960. 
The  long-term  agreement  provided  a  3  percent  in- 
crease in  base  rates  immediately  and  again  in  Oc- 
tober 1956  and  1957,  and  3.5  percent  in  October 
1958  and  1959,  with  a  minimum  increase  of  5  cents. 
Additional  wage  increments  were  provided  for 
skilled  and  salaried  workers;  pension  and  insurance 
benefits  were  revised;  a  new  cost-of-living  clause 
was  added  and  reopening  provided  for  in  1957  over 
non-economic  issues,  and  in  1958  on  employment 
security. 

The  nationwide  steel  strike  began  on  July  1.  It 
idled  approximately  500,000  workers  for  just  over 
a  month.  The  steel  pattern  described  above  emerged 
from  this  settlement. 

After  approximately  112  days  of  strike,  Republic 
Aviation's  12,000  workers  represented  by  the  Ma- 
chinists, Electrical  Workers,  and  Operating  En- 
gineers Unions  returned  to  work  early  in  June. 
Wage  increases  of  7  cents  per  hour  in  1956  and 
again  in  1957,  were  granted  machinists;  6  cents  in 
1956  and  7  in  1957  for  operating  engineers;  and  12 
cents  per  hour  in  1956  and  1957  for  electrical  work- 
ers. Other  employee  gains  included,  for  all  groups, 
improvements  in  vacation  provisions  and  in  the  com- 
pany paid  health  and  welfare  benefits. 

Some  21,000  employees  of  Tennessee  Coal  and 
Iron  Division  of  U.S.  Steel,  represented  by  the  inde- 
pendent Locomotive,  Firemen  and  Enginemen 
Brotherhood,  were  idle  for  approximately  98  days 
beginning  on  Apr.  28.  The  work  stoppage  was  ter- 
minated by  a  3-year  contract  with  hourly  wage  in- 
creases of  11,  9.1,  and  9.1  cents,  respectively,  for 
the  3  years,  and  other  similar  benefits. 

The  various  building  trades  unions,  beginning  on 
May  1,  struck  in  northeastern  Ohio  for  approxi- 
mately 27  days  with  30,000  employees  idled,  and  in 
the  New  Orleans  area  for  71  days  for  about  10,000 
employees.  Both  settlements  were  for  2-year  agree- 
ments with  substantial  wage  increases.  In  the  Cleve- 
land area  a  majority  of  the  unions  received  hourly 
wage  increases  of  17.5  cents  as  of  May  1, 1956,  and 
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16.5  cents  additional  on  May  1,  1957.  In  the  New 
Orleans  area,  a  30  cents  per  hour  increase  was  di- 
vided into  10  cents  on  May  1,  1956,  10  cents  on 
Nov.  1,  1950,  and  10  cents  on  May  1,  1957.  In 
July,  in  the  San  Francisco  area,  13,000  workers 
represented  by  the  Carpenters  Union,  after  about 
12  days  of  idleness,  settled  for  a  3-year  contract 
with  hourly  wage  increases  of  12.5  cents  in  1956, 

5  cents  in  1957,  and,  in  1958,  12.5  cents  in  wages 
plus  2,5  cents  additional  in  wages  or  health  or  pen- 
sion plans.  Also  included  was  10  cents  per  hour  for 
vacations,  and  10  cents  per  hour  for  pensions,  ef- 
fective in  1957. 

Twenty-seven  thousand  employees  were  idled  for 
almost  a  month  beginning  on  August  1,  in  the  dis- 
pute between  the  Steelworkers  Union  and  Alcoa 
and  Reynolds,  The  settlement  included  wage  in- 
creases of  approximately  12,  11,  and  10  cents,  re- 
spectively, in  the  3  contract  years,  and  SUB.  Cost- 
of -living  and  holiday  benefits  were  also  improved, 
as  were  shift  differential  payments. 

A  1-year  contract  providing  a  wage  increase  of 

6  percent  and  pay  for  jury  duty  emerged  from  the 
28-day  strike  In  September  of  about  ^  47,000  glass 
workers  against  employers  manufacturing  glass  con- 
tainers in  16  States. 

The  end  of  September  saw  a  10-day  strike  of 
25,000  employees  of  Swift  and  Co.  organized  by 
the  two  meatpacking  unions.  The  3-year  agreement 
settling  the  strike  set  the  pattern  for  the  industry. 

In  toe  rubber  industry,  21,000  United  Rubber 
Worker-represented  employees  of  Firestone  Tire 
and  Rubber  struck  for  18  days  at  the  beginning  of 
November.  In  the  2^-year  contract  which  resulted, 
the  parties  liberalized  vacation  and  seniority  provi- 
sions, the  incentive  system,  computation  of  weekly 
overtime  and  other  working  condition  provisions. 

A  strike  by  60,000  longshoremen  in  the  Port  of 
New  York  and  other  East  and  Gulf  Coast  ports  in 
mid-November  was  summarily  terminated  by  an 
injunction  issued  by  the  Federal  courts  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act 

TABLE  3— STRIKES  IN  U.S.,  CANADA 

AND  GREAT  BRITAIN 

(1947-195&) 


IABOR 


Workers 

Man-days 

involved 

idle 

Country  &nd  year 

Strikes 

(Thousands) 

(Thousands) 

United  States* 

1956*...  

.     3,000 

1,900 

33,000 

1955....  

.     4,320 

2,650 

28,200 

1954  

.     3,468 

1,530 

22,600 

1953  

.     5,091 

2,400 

28,300 

1952  

.     5,117 

3,540 

59,100 

1951  

.     4,737 

2,220 

22,900 

1950  

.     4,843 

2,410 

38,800 

1949  

.     3,606 

3,030 

50,500 

1948,..,  

.     3,419 

1,960 

34,100 

1947  

.     3,693 

2,170 

34,600 

Canada* 

195«*  

224 

88.6 

1,261 

1955  

159 

60.1 

1,875 

1954  

16S 

61.5 

1,472 

1953  

174 

56.0 

1,325 

1952  

213 

118.5 

2,870 

1951  

259 

102,9 

902 

1950  

161 

192.2 

1,389 

1949  

122 

47.4 

1,037 

194S  

147 

42.8 

886 

1947  

219 

78.0 

2,422 

Great  Britain6 

1956*...  

.     2,643 

507 

2,083 

1955  

.     2,419 

671 

3,781 

1954  

.     1,989 

450 

2,457 

1953  

.     1,746 

1,374 

2,184 

1952.....  

.     1,714 

416 

1,792 

1951  

.     1,719 

379 

1,694 

1950  

.     1,339 

303 

1,389 

1949  

.     1,426 

434 

1,807 

1948  

.     1,759 

426 

1,944 

1947  

.     1,721 

623 

2,433 

*  Preliminary,  subject  to  revision.  *  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  &  Canadian  Labour 
Gazette.  *  British  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette. 


The  strike  against  General  Motors  of  Canada  of 
almost  17,000  workers  represented  by  the  Auto 
Workers  Union,  for  about  112  days,  was  finally  set- 
tled on  February  13.  This  strike  lasted  longer  than 
any  other  strike  in  the  history  of  the  industry  in 
Canada  and  caused  a  greater  loss  of  man-days  than 
any  other  strike  in  Canadian  history.  In  part  as  the 
result  of  that  work  stoppage,  strike  activity  in  Can- 
ada was  at  substantially  higher  levels  through  the 
first  half  of  1956  over  the  1955  levels.  Following 
July,  however,  the  pattern  changed  significantly  and 
by  the  end  of  October,  the  total  man-working  days 
lost  stood  at  1,205  thousand  compared  with  1,150 
thousand  for  the  previous  year.  This  loss  in  working 
time  represented  less  than  one  tenth  of  one  percent 
of  estimated  working  time. 

Loss  of  working  time  as  a  result  of  work  stop- 
pages continued  at  a  relatively  high  level  during 
most  of  1956  in  Great  Britain  although  the  levels  of 

1955  were  not  duplicated.  In  the  first  10  months  of 

1956  almost  2.0  million  man-hours  were  lost.  Of 
these,  463  thousand  were  lost  in  coal  mining,  371 
thousand  in  the  paper  and  printing  industry,  334 
thousand    in   the   manufacture    of    transportation 
equipment,  and  314  thousand  in  shipbuilding. 

labor  Movements.  The  first  year  of  existence  of 
AFL-CIO  suggested,  in  the  words  of  its  president, 
George  Meany,  that  there  was  "considerable  prog- 
ress ...  in  establishing  unity  as  a  living  fact." 
Real  power  remained,  by  and  large,  in  the  autono- 
mous international  unions.  Nineteen  State  central 
bodies  of  the  former  AFL  and  CIO  had  achieved 
unity.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  none  of 
these  represented  a  major  industrial  State.  The 
founding  convention  set  a  December  1957  deadline 
date  for  all  States.  No  notable  organizing  plans 
were  apparent.  However,  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  data  showed  a  marked  drop  in  representation 
elections  with  more  than  one  union  on  the  ballot. 
At  the  federation  level,  there  appeared  to  be  grow- 
ing interest  in  a  shorter  workweek  and  in  organiza- 
tion of  white  collar  workers. 

The  Canadian  Labour  Congress  emerged  from 
the  founding  convention  in  Toronto,  April  23-27, 
from  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada 
and  the  Canadian  Congress  of  Labour.  The  merged 
organization  boasted  over  a  million  members.  The 
Constitution  of  CLC  guaranteed  the  existing  juris- 
diction of  its  constituent  unions  and  created  a  pro- 
cedure for  settling  jurisdictional  disputes.  Without 
opposition,  Claude  Jodoin,  formerly  TLC  head,  be- 
came the  first  President  of  the  merged  organization. 

The  88th  convention  of  the  British  Trades  Union 
Congress  met  at  Brighton,  Eng.,  Sept.  3-7,  1956. 
There  were  represented  8,260,000  trades  unionists. 
The  Congress  resolved  that  the  introduction  of  au- 
tomation provides  a  possibility  of  better  living 
standards  and  greater  leisure,  but  the  interests  of 
trade  unionists  must  be  safeguarded  against  ruth- 
less application  of  automation  by  employers.  The 
Congress  also  rejected  the  government's  plea  for 
wage  restraint  to  recover  control  of  the  economy. 
By  a  small  majority,  and  against  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Council,  the  convention  confirmed  its 
support  for  the  40-hour  week,  and  considered  that 
the  time  was  appropriate  for  its  adoption. 

The  International  Labor  Conference  met  in  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland,  on  June  6  for  its  39th  session. 
Delegations  were  present  from  70  countries.  Labor 
Minister  Mohsein  Nasr  of  Iran  was  elected  Presi- 
dent. The  ILO's  membership  was  increased  to  76 
by  the  qualification  of  Jordan,  Rumania,  Spain,  Tu- 
nisia, the  Sudan,  and  Morocco.  On  the  perennial 
problem  of  seating  "employer"  delegates  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  satellite  states,  the  Conference 
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voted  to  permit  them  to  sit  on  technical  committees 
as  deputy  members  without  the  right  to  vote. 

Legislation.  The  minimum  wage  in  the  United 
States  was  increased  to  $1  per  hour,  effective  Mar. 
1,  1956.  First  studies  showed  that  low  wage  indus- 
tries adjusted  to  the  higher  minimums  without  great 
difficulty.  The  Social  Security  Act  was  amended  to 
permit  retired  women  workers  to  draw  reduced 
benefits  at  age  62,  and  effective  July  1, 1957,  totally 
and  permanently  disabled  workers  to  draw  fuM 
benefits  at  age  50  or  over.  Coverage  of  the  law  was 
extended  and  many  additional  benefits  provided. 
Louisiana  repealed  its  "right  to  work"  law. 

Court  Decisions.  During  1956  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decided  many  cases  of  importance  in  the 
labor  field.  In  the  "piggy-back"  case,  the  Court 
ruled  that  the  Railway  Labor  Act  does  not  bar  a 
railroad  from  seeking  relief  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law  from  a  non-railroad  union's  activities  in  viola- 
tion of  that  law's  secondary  boycott  provision.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  State  court  unlawfully  enjoined  the 
union's  conduct,  jurisdiction  over  which  rests  ex- 
clusively ^in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
( Internat'l  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  v.  New  York, 
New  Haven,  etc.) 

La  Railway  Employee's  Department  v.  Hanson, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  provision  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  permitting  union  shop  agree- 
ments is  constitutional.  Moreover,  the  Court  held, 
the  requirement  for  financial  support  of  a  collective- 
bargaining  agent  by  all  who  receive  the  benefits  of 
its  work  does  not  violate  either  the  First  or  Fifth 
Amendments. 

In  UAW  v.  WERE  and  Kohler  Co.,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  a  State  may  enjoin  mass  picketing 
of  an  interstate  employer  even  though  such  conduct 
is  clearly  an  unfair  labor  practice  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  aiid  Mes  within  the  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion, if  the  picketing  is  accompanied  by  violence 
and  intimidation. 

In  Mastro  Plastics  Corp.  v.  NLKB,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  a  union  may  strike  against  an 
employer's  unfair  labor  practices  despite  a  "no 
strike*  clause  in  its  contract  Moreover,  strikers  are 
not  thereby  deprived  of  their  status  as  employees 
even  though  the  strike  is  conducted  within  the  60 
days  "cooling  off"  period. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  NLRB 
erred  in  concluding  that  a  union  has  not  complied 
with  the  law  because  one  of  its  officers  filed  a  non- 
communist  affidavit  which  the  Board  found  to  be 
false.  The  only  penalty  for  filing  such  a  false  affi- 
davit is  the  criminal  penalty  against  the  individual. 
( Leedom  v.  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mitt  and 
Smelterworkers.) 

Under  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law,  the  Court  held 
that  employees  who  changed  clothes  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  shift  and  showered  at  the  end  of  the 
work  day  when  they  were  necessarily  exposed  to 
poisonous  chemical  substances  were  performing 
compensable,  principal  activities.  Similarly,  em- 
ployees of  a  meatpacking  company  who  sharpened 
knives  before  or  after  the  regular  shift  were  per- 
forming work  which  is  an  integral  and  indispensable 
part  of  the  employees*  principal  activities  and  is 
therefore  compensable.  (Steiner  v.  Mitchell  and 
Mitchell  v.  King. )  —HERMAN  STEBNSTETN 

LABOR  STANDARDS,  Bureau  of.  A  division  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  organized  in  1934,  author- 
ized to  develop  desirable  Tabor  standards,  promote 
sound  labor  legislation,  develop  industrial  safety 
programs,  study  child  labor  conditions,  promote 
youth  employment  standards,  promote  improved 
working  and  living  conditions  for  migratory  work- 
ers, promote  Federal-State  cooperation,  and  partici- 


pate in  international  labor  programs.  The  Bureau 
performs  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  1947, 
pertaining  to  the  filing  of  organizational  and  finan- 
cial data  by  labor  organizations.  Director:  Paul  E. 
Gurske. 

LABOR  STATISTICS,  Bureau  of.  A  Federal  bureau  es- 
tablished in  1884  and  made  part  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  1913,  charged  with  acquiring  and 
diffusing  information  on  subjects  connected  with 
labor,  labor  economics,  and  labor  relations.  Major 
areas  of  subject  specialization  include  employment, 
hours  of  work,  labor  market  analysis  and  outlook, 
earnings,  wage  rates,  productivity,  wholesale  and 
retail  prices,  construction  volume,  industrial  rela- 
tions, strike  activity,  labor-management  agreement 
analysis,  work  injuries,  and  foreign  labor  develop- 
ments. Information  is  issued  in  special  bulletins,  re- 
leases, and  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review.  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  Ewan 
Clague. 

LABRADOR.  The  most  northerly  district  of  the 
Province  of  Newfoundland.  Area:  110,000  square 
miles.  Population  (1951):  7,890.  Capital:  Battle 
Harbour.  The  chief  industry  is  fishing.  Immense  de- 
posits of  high-grade  iron  ore  are  known  to  exist  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Hamilton  River,  and  in  1953 
a  railroad  was  built  from  Seven  Islands  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  site  of  the  deposits.  The  largest 
stand  of  virgin  timber  left  on  the  North  American 
continent  exists  between  the  Hamilton  River  and 
the  southern  boundary  of  Labrador.  See  NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. 

LACROSSE.  The  University  of  Maryland  won  its 
second  consecutive  United  States  Intercollegiate 
Lacrosse  Association  championship  in  mid-May 
when  the  Terrapins  defeated  Army,  11-6,  while 
Johns  Hopkins  was  knocking  off  ever-dangerous 
Navy  in  an  8-6  upset  at  Annapolis.  The  win  was  the 
twenty-second  in  a  row  for  the  Terps,  who  broke 
the  game  wide  open  with  6  goals  in  the  last  period. 
The  Maryland  attack  was  led  by  Bud  Waesche  and 
Charley  Wicker  and  was  buttressed  by  a  stout  de- 
fense. Previously  the  Terrapins  had  defeated  Navy, 
so  their  claim  to  the  title  could  not  be  disputed. 
Nor  could  anyone,  on  the  basis  of  play  in  1956,  dis- 
pute lacrosse-mad  Maryland's  claim  to  being  the 
United  States  capital  of  this  somewhat  exotic  sport. 

The  annual  North-South  all-star  game  between 
senior  players  was  won  by  the  South,  20-10.  Duke's 
Dick  Saunders  threw  in  4  goals  in  less  than  two 
minutes  in  the  third  quarter  to  break  open  a  previ- 
ously closely  contested  game,  which  was  played 
this  year  in  Geneva,  N.Y.  —RICHARD  SCHICKEL 
LAND  MANAGEMENT,  Bureau  of.  A  conservation 
agency  formed  in  1946  within  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior  through  consolidation  of  the  General 
Land  Office  and  the  Grazing  Service.  BLM's  pri- 
mary purpose  is  the  administration,  selective  dis- 
posal, conservation  and  management  of  Federal 
lands.  Under  its  immediate  jurisdiction  are  some  178 
million  acres  of  public  domain  in  the  United  States 
and  290  million  acres  in  Alaska.  In  addition,  it  has 
secondary  responsibilities  for  national  forests,  na- 
tional parks,  national  monuments,  wildlife  refuges, 
historical  sites,  irrigation  projects,  military  or  atomic 
energy  uses,  Indian  trusteeship,  power  sites,  and 
other  public  purposes. 

The  Bureau  participates  in  administering  58  mil- 
lion acres  of  "acquired  land."  BLM  is  also  respon- 
sible for  administering:  the  mineral  resources  in  58 
million  acres  of  privately  owned  land  on  which  the 
U.S.  government  has  mineral  rights;  the  mining 
laws  applicable  to  550  million  acres  of  public  do- 
main and  national  forest  lands;  the  mineral  leasing 
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laws  applicable  to  more  than  700  million  acres  of 
land,  including  at  least  20  million  acres  of  sub- 
merged land  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and 
most  other  lands  in  Federal  ownership. 

The  value  of  timber  sold  from  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  forest  lands  in  the  fiscal  year  1956 
was  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  bureau  (834,- 
416,650  Doard  feet  of  timber  valued  at  $27,801,- 
486).  The  sum  of  $3,600,000  in  appropriated  funds 
was  spent  in  the  construction  of  timber  access  roads. 

In  the  Held  of  cadastral  surveys,  the  survey  of 
school  sections  was  of  major  importance.  In  all, 
1,242,000  acres  of  land  were  surveyed  or  resur- 
veyed.  An  experimental  project  in  Utah  showed 
that  helicopters  can  be  used  in  cadastral  surveying, 
particularly  in  rough  country. 

Total  earnings  for  1956  were  $107,500,000.  Pay- 
ments to  the  States  from  resource  development 
earnings  within  their  boundaries  totaled  $36,700,- 
000.  The  Bureau's  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1958,  was  $19,558,245. 
LAOS.  Situated  in  southeastern  Asia,  Laos  lies  be- 
tween Thailand  and  Burma  in  the  west  and  Vietnam 
in  the  east,  south  of  China  and  north  of  Cambodia. 
Total  area:  91,400  square  miles.  Latest  estimates 
put  the  population  at  about  1,500,000.  Capital, 
Vientiane. 

Culture  and  Religion.  The  Laotians  who,  apart  from 
certain  minority  groups,  are  of  the  same  stock  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Thailand  belong  to  an  Indian- 
influenced  culture  and  practice  the  Hinayana  ( Lit- 
tle Vehicle)  form  of  Buddhism  which  is  shared  by 
Cambodia,  Thailand,  Burma,  and  Ceylon. 

Production.  Nearly  90  percent  of  the  population  is 
concerned  with  agriculture  and  forestry.  Laos  is 
usually  self-sufficient  in  rice,  although  in  recent 
years  it  has  had  to  import  some  rice  from  Cambodia 
and  Thailand.  Other  crops  include  coffee,  tobacco, 
and  opium.  Forestry  is  a  potential  source  of  wealth 
but  is  not  much  developed  because  of  high  trans- 
port costs.  Laos  has  mineral  resources,  notably  tin 
and  copper.  Livestock  breeding  is  important. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955,  as  in  previous  years,  Laos 
had  a  highly  unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  with  ex- 
ports valued  at  42  million  kips  and  imports  at  663.6 
million.  The  official  value  of  the  Jap  is  U.S.$0.02857. 

Communications.  A  landlocked  country,  Laos  needs 
to  improve  its  system  of  transportation  to  the  sea. 
Instead  of  relying  on  the  Vietnamese  port  of  Sai- 
gon, as  it  traditionally  has  done,  Laos  is  interested 
in  developing  its  road  and  communication  links  with 
Thailand.  It  also  hopes  to  improve  communications 
between  southern  and  northern  Laos,  for  the  lack 
of  transportation  facilities  is  a  major  obstacle  to 
economic  development  of  the  country;  Laos  has  no 
railroads,  and  its  roads  had  been  maintained  only 
for  military  purposes.  Economic  development  of  the 
country  is  paid  for  entirely  by  American  and  French 
economic  aid.  The  United  States  also  finances  Laos* 
trade  deficits  and  military  budget. 

Rnonce.  The  budget  for  1955-56  was  balanced  at 
602  million  kips.  There  was  also  a  special  budget 
for  reconstruction  of  553  million  kips,  to  be  pro- 
vided by  foreign  aid.  In  April  1956  the  cost  of  living 
in  Vientiane  (1953  as  100)  was  133. 

Government.  Laos  is  a  constitutional  monarchy; 
its  constitution  dates  from  1947  and  its  King  is 
Sisavang  Vong,  although,  because  of  the  King's 
advanced  age  and  poor  health,  the  actual  ruler  is 
Crown  Prince  Savang.  The  Prime  Minister  is  Sou- 
vanna  Phouma.  Laos  is  an  Associated  State  within 
the  French  Union. 

Events,  1956.  Two  years  after  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference which  brought  peace  and  independence  to 
Indochina,  the  Laotian  Government  succeeded  in 


unifying  Laos.  The  Geneva  Agreement  had  left  two 
northeast  provinces,  Phong  Saly  and  Sam  Neua,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Viet  Minh-dorainated  Pathet  Lao 
movement  headed  by  Souvanouvong,  pending  a 
political  settlement  (see  VIETNAM).  Throughout 
1955  Pathet  Lao  had  rebuffed  government  over- 
tures, but  in  1956,  with  the  help  of  the  Interna- 
tional Truce  Commission  established  by  the  Geneva 
Conference,  Pathet  Lao  came  to  terms.  The  Com- 
munist line  shifted  and  in  August  1956  Souvanou- 
vong  reached  an  agreement  with  his  brother  Sou- 
vanna  Phouma  (who  had  returned  as  Laotian  Prime 
Minister,  replacing  Katay  Sasorith).  Pathet  ^  Lao 
was  to  be  integrated  into  the  army  and  administra- 
tion of  the  royal  government,  which  pledged  itself 
to  a  government  of  national  union  and  a  foreign 
policy  of  neutrality.  Souvanna  Phouma  subse- 
quently visited  Communist  China  where  he  signed 
a  declaration  of  peace  and  neutrality.  Unlike  the 
Cambodians,  he  signed  no  aid  agreements  with  the 
Communist  powers.  -ELLEN  HAMMER 

LATIN  AMERICAN  ART.  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
of  Houston,  Tex.,  prepared  its  first  Gulf  Caribbean 
Art  Exhibition,  which  was  held  in  April  and  in- 
cluded works  by  artists  of  the  following  southern 
States:  Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
and  Texas.  It  also  covered  the  following  Caribbean 
countries:  Colombia,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  and  Venezuela  as  well  as  the 
territories  and  colonies  of  Jamaica,  Puerto  Rico, 
Surinam,  and  Trinidad.  The  three  acquisition  prizes 
of  $1,000  each  went  to  Alejandro  Obregon  ( Colom- 
bia), Seymour  Fogel  (Texas),  and  Cundo  Ber- 
muaez  ( Cuba) .  The  following  Latin  Americans  also 
obtained  cash  awards:  OswaldoVjgas  (Venezuela), 
Carlos  Merida  (Guatemala),  and  Armando  Morales 
(Nicaragua).  After  the  presentation  in  Houston  the 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Art  of  Boston  circulated 
the  exhibition  throughout  museums  in  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  one  year. 

Argentina.  The  Galena  Pizarro  in  Buenos  Aires 
held  an  exhibition  of  sacred  art  as  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  painting  and  sculpture  by  modern  Argen- 
tineans, among  whom  were  the  painters  Norah 
Borges,  Raquel  Forner,  J.  Ballester  Pena,  and  Raul 
Soldi,  and  the  sculptors  Libero  Badii,  Aurelio 
Macchi,  and  Leo  Tavelle.  The  School  of  Fine  Aits 
in  the  City  of  La  Plata  presented  a  retrospective 
show  of  works  executed  between  1917  and  1955  by 
the  Argentine  cubist  painter  Emilio  Pettoruti,  who 
is  at  present  living  in  Paris,  France. 

During  the  month  of  May  there  was  held  by  the 
Provincial  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  City  of  Santa 
Fe  its  33rd  Annual  Exhibition.  The  painters  Cesar 
Lopez  Claro,  Raul  Russo  and  Santiago  Cogorno 
respectively  obtained  the  three  first  awards  and  in 
sculpture  the  prizes  went  to  Aurelio  Macchi,  Jose 
Alonso  and  Miguel  Nevot.  One  of  the  forerunners  of 
modern  painting  in  Argentina,  the  impressionist 
Fernando  Fader  (1882-1935)  was  honored  by  the 
same  museum  in  a  retrospective  exhibit  of  his  work 
around  the  middle  of  the  year. 

Alfredo  Bigatti,  one  of  the  foremost  living  sculp- 
tors of  the  country,  was  presented  by  the  Galeria 
Plastica  in  Buenos  Aires  with  a  series  of  new  mono- 
types. In  September  the  Galeria  Bonino  of  the  capi- 
tal held  a  retrospective  show  of  the  Argentine 
woman  painter  Gertrudis  Chale  who  died  in  1954. 

Bolivia.  The  University  of  San  Andres  in  La  Paz 
during  the  month  of  April  organized  the  first  His- 
pano-American  contest  of  drawing  and  engraving 
executed  by  women.  Included  were  entries  from 
Argentina,  Chile,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Paraguay,  Spain, 
and  Uruguay.  The  Argentinian  Raquel  Forner  won 
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the  first  prize.  During  July  the  Fourth  Municipal 
Salon  was  held  in  La  Paz.  Julio  Aybar,  Antonio 
Mariaca,  and  Gracieia  Rodo  won  prizes  in  painting 
and  Emiliano  Lufan,  Victor  Zapana,  and  Alejandro 
Gonzalez  were  awarded  prizes  in  sculpture. 

A  national  contest  of  painting  was  held  during 
the  same  month  by  the  German-Bolivian  Cultural 
Institute  of  the  capital.  The  following  artists  won 
first  prizes:  Zoilo  Linares,  Eduardo  Espinoza,  and 
Gracieia  Rodo.  Very  evident  in  both  exhibits  is  a 
marked  interest  on  the  part  of  the  artists  to  avoid 
indigenous  and  folldoric  art  in  inclining  more  to- 
ward abstract  expression. 

The  Galeria  Sudamericana  in  New  York  in  No- 
vember presented  the  Bolivian  painter  Maria  Luisa 
de  Pacheco  in  her  debut  in  the  United  States  with 
an  exhibition  of  22  paintings  and  drawings.  Six 
modern  Bolivian  artists  exhibited  their  works  for 
the  first  time  in  Panama  in  the  Art  Gallery  of  the 
University  of  Panama.  Those  exhibiting  were:  En- 
rique Amal,  Carlos  Beltran  Camacho,  Jose  Ostria 
Garron,  Antonio  Mariaca,  Gracieia  Rodo,  and  Mario 
Eloy  Vargas. 

Brazil.  Two  successful  exhibits  of  Brazilian  artists 
were  held  in  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro:  in  March,  "Landscape  Architecture"  by 
Roberto  Burle-Marx;  and  in  May,  recent  sculptures 
by  Maria  Martins.  In  February-March  "Fifty  Years 
of  Brazilian  Landscape"  was  presented  by  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art  of  Sao  Paulo.  This  exhibit  in- 
cluded more  than  400  examples  of  landscape  paint- 
ings, by  Brazilian  artists  and  foreign  residents, 
executed  during  this  century.  The  painter  Aloisio 
Magalhaes  made  his  debut  in  the  United  States 
with  an  exhibit  at  the  Pan  American  Union  in  No- 
vember-December. The  artist  came  to  the  States 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Educational 
Exchange  Service. 

Colombia.  El  Caballito,  a  new  gallery,  was  opened 
hi  Bogota  in  May.  A  group  show  of  paintings  com- 
prised the  inaugural  exhibit  and  included  among 
others  Enrique  Grau,  Fernando  Botero,  and  Ale- 
jandro Obregon.  The  latter  artist  won  first  prize 
for  the  Guggenheim  Contest  to  be  held  in  Paris, 
France,  in  1957,  and  also  was  presented  in  suc- 
cessful one-man  shows  in  the  cities  of  Medellin, 
Barranquilla,  and  Cali.  Enrique  Grau,  one  of  the 
foremost  personalities  of  modern  Colombian  paint- 
ing, was  presented  by  the  Galleria  L'Asterisco  in 
Rome,  Italy,  during  the  month  of  November.  This 
exhibit  was  well  received.  The  artist  is  currently 
living  in  France. 

Chile.  The  Pan  American  Union  presented  the 
Chilean  painter  Enrique  Zanartu  in  his  first  one-man 
show  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  April.  The  Institute 
of  Contemporary  Art  of  Lima,  Peru,  repeated  the 
same  show  in  July  and  the  University  of  Chile  in 
Santiago  in  August.  The  latter  show  was  completely 
sold  out. 

During  the  month  of  November  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  in  Washington  presented  a  group  ex- 
hibit of  modern  paintings  by  15  of  the  most  progres- 
sive artists  of  Chile,  namely:  Nemesio  Antunez, 
Pablo  Burchard,  Jr.,  Pedro  Burchard,  Isi  Cori, 
Gabriela  Garfias,  Byron  Gigoux,  Emilio  Hermansen, 
Raimundo  Infante,  Ricardo  Irarrazaval,  Juana  Le- 
caros,  Magdalena  Lozano,  Alfredo  Luco,  Fernando 
Marcos,  Carmen  Silva,  and  Monica  Soler  Vicens. 

Cuba.  The  National  Institute  of  Culture  of  the 
capital  presented  various  exhibits  during  the  year: 
the  painter  Servando  Cabrera  in  January;  a  retro- 
spective show  of  drawings  by  the  Cuban  artist 
Roberto  Diago  (1920-1955)  and  a  group  of  non- 
objective  art  of  the  school  of  Paris  in  March;  the 
works  of  the  Spanish  painter  Francisco  Ribera  in 
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May.  The  sculptor  Augustin  Cardenas  and  the 
painter  Fayad  Jamis,  both  of  the  younger  generation 
of  Cuban  non-objective  artists,  had  a  joint  show  in 
May  at  the  A  FEtoile  Scellee  Gallery  in  Paris. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  a  group  exhibit  of 
paintings  under  the  title  "Cuban  Tempos"  began  to 
circulate  throughout  the  United  States.  This  was 
assembled  by  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  in 
New  York  and  the  artists  presented  were  Wilfredo 
Arcay,  Cundo  Bermudez,  Jose  Bermudez,  Servando 
Cabrera,  Mario  Carreno,  Mirta  Cerra,  Hugo  Con- 
suegra,  Luis  Martinez-Pedro,  Raul  Martinez,  Raul 
Milian,  Amelia  Pelaez,  Sandu  Darie,  Wifredo  Lam, 
and  Rene  Portocarrero.  In  October  the  new  Roland 
de  Aenlle  Gallery  opened  its  doors  in  New  York  by 
presenting  a  group  show  of  Cuban  works  including 
the  artists  Jose  Bermudez,  Mario  Carreno,  Hugo 
Consuegra,  Sandu  Darie,  Jose  Mijares,  Raul  Milian, 
Felipe  Orlando,  Rene  Portocarrero,  and  Enrique 
Riveron. 

In  December  the  National  Institute  of  Culture 
held  the  Eighth  National  Salon  in  the  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts.  First  prize  for  painting  went  to  Rene 
Portocarrero  and  first  prize  for  sculpture  went  to 
Roberto  Estopinan.  The  following  also  received 
awards  in  painting:  Julio  Girona,  Amelia  Pelaez, 
and  Felipe  Orlando;  the  award  in  sculpture  went  to 
Manuel  Rodulfo.  Cundo  Bermudez,  one  of  the  most 
important  personalities  of  modern  painting  in  Cuba, 
was  presented  by  the  Lyceum  in  Havana  in  a  retro- 
spective show  which  contained  works  from  1941  to 
1956. 

Dominican  Republic.  The  Eighth  Biennial  Exhibit 
of  Plastic  Art  took  place  in  the  recently  opened 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts  in  Ciudad  Tnijillo  during  the 
latter  part  of  August.  The  prizes  in  paintings  were 
awarded  to  Clara  Ledesma  and  Silvano  Lora,  in 
sculpture  to  Caspar  M.  Cruz  and  Antonio  Prats,  and 
in  drawing  to  Jaime  Colson  and  Domingo  Liz.  A 
retrospective  show  of  the  paintings  of  Colson  from 
1927  to  1955  was  shown  a  month  earlier  in  the 
same  gallery. 

El  Salvador.  "The  City  of  San  Salvador  Seen  by 
its  Painters,"  a  contest  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts  of  the  capital,  began  in  February. 
There  were  four  prizes,  which  were  won  by  Mario 
Araujo  (2  prizes),  Julia  Diaz,  and  Luis  A.  Salinas. 

Guatemala.  In  April  the  country's  most  outstand- 
ing painter,  Carlos  Merida,  completed  a  year's  work 
of  several  murals  in  mosaic  for  the  new  Municipal 
Palace  in  Guatemala.  A  national  contest  of  Sciences, 
Letters,  and  Fine  Arts  open  to  all  Central  American 
artists  was  held  during  September  in  the  National 
Palace.  The  Nicaraguan  painter  Armando  Morales 
won  first  prize  and  the  Guatemalans  Marco  A. 
Quiroa  and^odolfo  Abularch  won  second  and  third 
prizes. 

Mexico.  Rufino  Tamayo,  almost  completely  ig- 
nored in  his  own  country  for  many  years,  notwith- 
standing his  outstanding  international  reputation, 
dominated  the  panorama  of  art  in  Mexico  during 
1956.  The  Second  National  Bank  of  Houston,  Tex., 
inaugurated  a  large  mural  executed  by  him  in 
vinylite  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Two  galleries 
in  Mexico  City  held  simultaneous  exhibits  of  Ta- 
mayo's  works:  the  Galeria  Proteo  with  an  exhibit  of 
his  paintings  and  the  new  Galeria  Souza  with  a 
selection  of  his  drawings.  In  September  the  latter 
gallery  held  an  exhibit  of  his  most  recent  oils;  the 
exhibit  was  repeated  at  the  Knoedler  Gallery  in 
New  York  in  November. 

The  younger  generation  of  artists  including 
Enrique  Echeverrfa,  Pedro  Coronel,  Hector  Xavier, 
Vlady  and  Jose  Luis  Cuevas,  were  included  in  differ- 
ent group  shows  by  the  Galeria  Proteo.  In  December 
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Cuevas  was  presented  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Culture  in  Havana's  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  in  a  suc- 
cessful exhibition  of  drawings  and  lithographs. 

In  March  the  Galeria  de  Arte  Moderno  of  Mexico 
City  held  a  one-man  show  of  the  works  of  Jose 
Garcia  Narezo  and  in  July  fifteen  recent  works  by 
Ricardo  Martinez  were  shown  in  the  Galeria  de 
Arte  Mexicano.  Two  exhibits  of  Mexican  works 
were  shown  simultaneously  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  August:  a  joint  exhibition  of  the  painter 
Fernando  Belain  and  tie  sculptor  Geles  Cabrera, 
being  presented  for  the  first  time  in  the  United 
States;  and  the  photographer  Nacho  Lopez,  who  in 
his  art  demonstrates  the  Mexican  approach  to  re- 
ality. 

Urugu0y.  Two  modem  Uruguayan  painters  exhib- 
ited at  the  Pan  American  Union:  in  February  Vi- 
cente Martin  and  in  July  Jose  Echave,  both  of  whom 
are  expressionistic  in  their  works.  The  Museum  of 
Modem  Art  of  Sap  Paulo,  Brazil,  held  a  joint  exhibit 
of  the  non-objective  painters  Maria  Freire  and  Jose 
Pedro  Costigliolo,  who  showed  the  most  progressive 
trends  in  Uruguayan  art. 

Venezuela.  The  non-objective  painter  Alejandro 
Otero  became  the  first  Venezuelan  to  be  included  in 
the  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  of 
New  York,  which  acquired  a  duco  on  wood,  by 
him,  — JOSE  GOMEZ-SICRE 

LATVIA.  Once  an  independent  republic,  this  Baltic 
state  was  occupied  by  the  U.S.S.R.  on  June  17-20, 
1940,  and  absorbed,  by  decree,  into  the  Soviet 
Union  on  Aug.  5,  1940.  Area:  25,200  square  miles. 
Population  (1954):  2.1  million.  Principal  towns: 
Riga  (capital),  393,211  inhabitants  in  1939;  others 
(1935  census);  Leipaja  (Libau),  57,098;  Daugav- 
pils (Dvinsk),  45,160.  Estimated  budget  (1955): 
1,656  million  rabies.  The  main  crops  are  oats,  rye, 
barley,  wheat,  lax,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets.  Dairy 
farming  and  cattle  breeding  are  the  chief  occupa- 
tions. 

IAW.  This  review  is  limited  to  important  develop- 
ments during  the  judicial  year  1956,  in  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  jurisprudence,  and  practice. 
For  discussion  of  legislation  and  similar  topics,  the 
special  title  involved  should  be  consulted. 

October  Term  1955.  While  the  more  spectacular 
and  novel  decisions  of  the  Court,  during  the  past 
term  ending  in  1956,  have  been  in  other  fields,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  Communism,  and  subversion, 
the  Court  has  made  significant  contribution  in  the 
area  of  racial  problems.  This,  however,  has  been 
accomplished  largely  by  expanding  earlier  doctrine 
and  without  full  opinions. 

Because  of  its  decision  in  the  Segregation  Cases 
at  the  1953  Term,  the  Court  has  since  been  warmly 
praised  and  extensively  criticized.  Professor  Fair- 
man  thinks  the  storm  of  protest  against  the  Court 
"as  severe  as  it  has  ever  encountered,"  Fairman, 
Foreword;  The  Attack  on  the  Segregation  Cases, 
70  Ham,  L.  Rev.  83.  And  the  storm  has  not  abated. 
In  Plessy  v.  Ferguson,  decided  in  1896.  the  Court 
upheld  the  power  of  a  State  to  provide  for  segrega- 
tion in  the  transportation  of  white  and  colored 
passengers  on  the  theory  that  "separate  but  equal" 
facilities  did  not  violate  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. The  Segregation  Cases,  reported  under  the 
name  of  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  347  U.S.  483, 
were  decided  May  17,  1954;  repudiated  Plessy  v. 
Ferguson;  and  held  that  racial  segregation  of  chil- 
dren in  state  public  schools  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  level  violates  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Boiling  v.  Sharpe, 
347  U.S.  497,  a  companion  case,  held  racial  segre- 
gation in  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  violative  of  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
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Fifth  Amendment.  At  the  following  1954  Term  the 
Court  dealt  with  the  problem  of  how  and  when  its 
mandate  should  be  carried  into  effect  in  the  cases 
that  had  come  to  it  from  Kansas,  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Delaware,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  recognized  that  transition,  particularly  in  the 
South,  from  separate  schools  for  whites  and  Negroes, 
to  desegregated  schools  would  present  many  ad- 
ministrative and  kindred  problems  and  that  ade- 
quate time  should  be  allowed  to  those  who  were 
attempting  in  good  faith  to  comply  with  the  consti- 
tutional principle  of  integrated  schools.  Brown  t;. 
Board  of  Education,  349  U.S.  294. 

Although  prior  to  this  time  the  Court  had  gotten 
desegregation  under  way  at  the  State  graduate 
school  level,  it  had  done  this  by  applying  the  "sepa- 
rate but  equal"  doctrine  and  finding  inequality  in 
the  State  graduate  schools  for  Negroes.  Sipuel  tx 
Oklahoma,  332  U.S.  631  (1948);  Sweatt  v.  Painter, 
339  U.S.  629  (1950).  While  these  decisions  in- 
truded upon  the  Southern  way  of  Me  and  attitude 
toward  the  white-colored  racial  problem,  the  Segre- 
gation Cases  uproot  it.  Integration  at  the  graduate 
level  involves  mature  students  and  a  relatively 
small  number.  Integration  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  public  scshool  level  involves  real  educa- 
tional integration  of  the  races.  A  judicial  order  for 
such  a  volte-face  was  bound  to  be  legally  chal- 
lenged by  some,  resented  by  many,  and  physically 
opposed  by  a  few.  It  has  been. 

Most  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
11  Southern  States  signed  the  "Southern  Manifesto", 
which  declared  constitutional  principles  counter 
to  those  of  the  Court.  And  the  legislatures  of  5 
States  enunciated  declarations  of  interposition  and 
nullification.  In  brief,  legal  challenges  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Segregation  Cases  are  based  upon  the 
following  propositions:  the  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  of  its  Amendments  does  not  change,  and 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  when  adopted,  did  not 
mean  what  the  Court  now  holds  it  to  mean;  State 
public  education  involves  a  local  matter  and  juris- 
diction over  this  subject  is  reserved  to  the  States; 
in  reliance  upon  the  "separate  but  equal"  facilities 
doctrine  of  Plessy  t>.  Ferguson  and  related  cases 
the  people  of  the  South  have  invested  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  separate  schools  for  the  races. 
See  Fairman,  op.  cit.,  above. 

Newspaper  accounts  about  riots  and  other  in- 
stances of  rowdyism  attest  physical  opposition. 
There  was  the  riot  in  opposition  to  the  admission 
of  Autherine  J.  Lucy  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 
Clinton,  Term.,  and  Mansfield,  Tex.,  have  been  the 
scenes  of  violence  or  threatened  violence.  There 
has  been  long  and  continued  trouble  about  segrega- 
tion in  the  public  buses  in  some  southern  cities. 
The  reader  will  recall  other  instances.  There  is 
something  of  the  tension,  of  intolerance  by  both 
the  North  and  South,  and  of  rowdyism  reminiscent 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  when  Senator  Sumner  was 
caned  in  the  Senate  for  his  exaggerated  and  intol- 
erant remarks  and  when  both  the  North  and  South 
were  taking  adamant,  and  intolerant  positions  that 
would  eventually  lead  to  civil  war.  But  the  simi- 
larity is  superficial.  This  nation  has  come  a  long 
way  since  1856.  Desegregation  goes  on  apace  in 
the  South.  Social  and  ethical  customs  cannot  be 
adjucated  out  of  existence  overnight,  even  by  a 
Supreme  Court  decision.  Uprooting  is  bound  to 
be  painful.  But  men  and  women  of  good  will  are 
far  in  the  majority  in  both  South  and  North.  Even- 
tually their  desire  for  racial  equality  must  triumph. 
But  those  of  the  North  can  make  a  contribution 
through  a  sympathetic  tolerance  and  appreciation  of 
the  transitional  problems,  while  standing  firm  for 
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the  constitutional  principles  which  the  Court  lias 
enunciated. 

Despite  the  storm  of  protest,  the  Court's  de- 
cisions, at  the  present  1955  Term,  dealing  with 
segregation  have  firmly  adhered  to  recent  doctrine. 
By  per  curiam  ( brief,  unsigned )  opinions  the  Court 
has  extended  the  principles  of  the  Segregation  Cases 
to  recreational  facilities;  and  probably  to  bus  trans- 
portation. See  under  Racial  Problems,  below. 

Apart  from  this  area,  probably  the  most  contro- 
versial decision  was  Pennsylvania  v.  Nelson,  350 
U.S.  497,  which  held  that  the  Smith  Act  and  other 
Federal  legislation  had  preempted  the  field  so  that 
a  State  could  not  convict  a  defendant,  under  its 
statute,  for  sedition  against  the  United  States.  Cole 
v.  Young,  351  U.S.  536,  dealt  a  serious  blow  to 
President  Eisenhower's  loyalty  program  for  gov- 
ernmental employees.  And  the  Attorney  General's 
efforts  to  make  the  Communist  Party  register  has 
been  delayed  by  the  Court's  action  in  returning  the 
case  to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  for 
further  consideration  of  the  case.  Communist  Party 
v.  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  351  U.S. 
115.  The  Court's  decision  sustaining  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Immunity  Act,  UUman  v.  United 
States,  350  U.S.  422,  represents  government's  major 
victory  in  this  area.  See  Communism  and  Sub- 
version, below. 

Decisions  concerning  the  relationship  of  courts- 
martial  and  the  regularly  constituted  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  have  far  reaching  general  significance 
for  civilian  ex-servicemen  and  civilians  accompany- 
ing the  armed  forces.  While  there  are  many  other 
decisions  of  a  highly  important  nature  in  the  areas 
of  business,  labor,  taxation,  criminal-law  enforce- 
ment, and  Federal  practice,  it  seems  fair  to  say 
that  these  mainly  involve  lawyer's  law. 

The  Court  made  final  disposition  of  1,630  cases 
—more  than  it  had  in  the  6  preceding  Terms.  Cor- 
responding figures  for  the  1949  to  1954  Terms  were: 
1,301;  1,202;  1,207;  1,278;  1,283;  1,352. 69  Harv,  L. 
Rev.  201;  70  Haro.  L.  Rev.  99.  The  Court  disposed 
of  most  of  the  1,630  cases  by  denying  or  dismissing 
petitions  for  certiorari  in  1,227  cases.  In  doing  so 
the  Court  mainly  exercises  its  discretionary  juris- 
diction by  refusing  review;  and  normally  assigns  no 
reason  therefor.  Congress  has  given  the  Court  this 
permissive  jurisdiction  so  that  it  may  decide  which 
of  the  many  cases  presented  to  it  deserve  review 
by  and  the  considered  judgment  of  the  Court;  and  so 
that  it  may  keep  abreast  of  its  docket.  Of  the  re- 
maining 403  cases,  the  Court  disposed  of  291  by 
memorandum  orders;  and  112  by  full  opinion.  It  is 
readily  apparent  that  the  Court  explains  its  action 
in  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  cases  that 
come  before  it.  For  a  critique  of  the  Supreme  Court 
per  curiam  practice,  see  69  Haro.  L.  Rev.  707. 

Racial  Problems.  The  most  important  decisions  in 
this  area  dealt  with  segregation,  yet  were  rendered 
by  per  curiam  instead  of  full  opinions.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  Court  adopted  a  principle  of  ac- 
commodation for  the  transition  from  segregated 
elementary  schools  to  integrated  schools.  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education,  349  U.S.  294.  During  the  1955 
Term  under  consideration  the  Court,  however,  ruled 
in  two  per  curiam  opinions  that  this  transitional 
principle  did  not  apply  to  the  admission  of  qualified 
Negro  applicants  to  State  universities.  Lucy  v. 
Adams,  350  U.S.  1;  Florida  ex  rel  Hawkins  v.  Board 
of  Control,  350  U.S.  413.  In  the  Lucy  case  Federal 
District  Judge  Grooms  had  found  that  the  officials  of 
the  University  of  Alabama  had  denied  Autherine 
J.  Lucy  and  Polly  Anne  Myers  admission  to  the 
University  of  Alabama  "solely  on  account  of  their 
race  and  color",  and  enjoined  this  conduct.  134  F. 


Supp.  235,  239.  He  did,  however,  suspend  his 
injunction  pending  the  University's  appeal  to  the 
Fifth  Circuit;  but  the  Supreme  Court  vacated  the 
suspension.  And  in  Florida  ex  rel  Hawkins  the 
Court  similarly  ruled  that  the  Negro  applicant,  in 
this  case  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Florida 
School  of  Law,  "is  entitled  to  prompt  admission 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  other 
qualified  candidates."  These  cases  were  ruled  by 
the  Court's  earlier  cases  outlawing  State  discrimi- 
nation, because  of  color,  at  the  university  level, 
Sweatt  v.  Painter,  339  U.S.  629;  Sipuel  v.  Okla- 
homa, 332  U.S.  631;  and  the  accommodation  prin- 
ciple, controlling  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
level,  was  inapplicable. 

In  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  'Baltimore  v. 
Dawson  the  Fourth  Circuit  had  ruled  that  the 
Segregation  Cases,  347  U.S.  483,  497,  in  the  educa- 
tional field,  had  "swept  away"  the  separate  but 
equal  facilities  doctrine  for  public  beaches  and 
recreational  facilities.  220  F.2d  386.  In  a  similar 
situation  the  Fifth  Circuit  had  affirmed  a  district 
court  judgment  that  failed  to  give  the  clearcut  relief 
awarded  by  the  Fourth  Circuit.  Holmes  v.  City  of 
Atlanta,  223  F.2d  93.  On  appeal  from  the  Fourth 
Circuit  in  the  Baltimore  case,  the  Court  summarily 
affirmed  without  the  citation  of  any  authority.  Its 
per  curiam  opinion  consisted  of  a  single  sentence: 
"The  motion  to  affirm  is  granted  and  the  judgment 
is  affirmed."  350  U.S.  877.  The  Court's  action  in 
City  of  Atlanta  was  equally  summary.  It  granted 
certiorari  to  the  Fifth  Circuit,  and  vacated  the 
judgments  both  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  the 
District  Court  with  the  laconic  direction  to  enter 
a  decree  in  conformity  with  the  Baltimore  case. 
Holmes  v.  City  of  Atlanta,  350  U.S.  879.  Despite 
unusual  judicial  brevity,  it  is  clear  that  the  Court 
adopted  the  Fourth  Circuit's  unequivocal  position 
obliterating  segregation.  Unhappily  the  Court's 
position  in  South  Carolina  Elec.  6-  Gas  Co.  t>. 
Flemming,  351  U.S.  901,  is  far  less  clear.  In  this  case 
the  Fourth  Circuit  made  an  interlocutory  ruling 
against  segregation  on  a  public  bus.  224  F.2d  752. 
The  Court  dismissed  the  bus  company's  appeal, 
351  U.S.  901,  without  any  reasoning  and  with  a 
single  citation  to  Slaker  v.  O'Connor,  278  U.S.  188. 
The  difficulty  with  this  citation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  statute  governing  an  appeal  from  a  court  of  ap- 
peals, as  distinguished  from  certiorari,  does  not 
clearly  state  that  it  will  lie  from  an  interlocutory 
ruling;  and  the  Slaker  case  is  questionable  author- 
ity that  it  will  not,  although  the  case  can  be  inter- 
preted as  meaning  that  the  dismissal  was  predicated 
upon  the  lack  of  a  substantial  question— the  frivolity 
of  the  appeal.  See  Moore,  Commentary  on  the  Ju- 
dicial Code  (1949)  552,  554.  What,  therefore,  did 
the  Court  mean  in  the  South  Carolina  Elec.  6-  Gas 
case?  It  may  have  intended  only  a  jurisdictional 
ruling.  Lay  opinion,  however,  gave  the  Court's 
ruling  a  far  different  interpretation.  The  New  York 
Times,  for  example,  thought  that  the  dismissal 
meant  the  Fourth  Circuit  was  so  clearly  right  that 
further  consideration  was  unnecessary.  "The  Su- 
preme Court,"  it  said,  "ruled  today  against  the  last 
vestige  of  racial  segregation  in  pubuc  transporta- 
tion. .  .  .  [The]  impact  on  local  laws  and  customs 
was  widely  regarded  as  scarcely  less  sweeping  than 
the  high  court's  decision  outlawing  segregation  in 
the  public  schools."  N.Y.  Times,  Apr.  24, 1956,  p.  1. 
The  Court  would  have  rendered  a  greater  service  if 
its  opinion  had  been  less  cryptic.  Some  "Explanation 
should  have  been  offered  in  light  of  the  enormous 
public  concern  over  the  issues  involved."  70  Haro. 
L.  Rev.  83,  105. 

Steele  v.  Louisville  ir  N.  R.  Co.,  323  U.S.  192 
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(1944),  Tunstdl  v.  Brotherhood,  323  U.S.  210 
(1944),  and  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  tx 
Howard,  343  U.S.  768  (1952)  had  ruled  that  a 
union,  which  was  the  exclusive  bargaining  repre- 
sentative under  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  must  fairly 
represent  nonunion  workers.  Without  any  explana- 
tion other  than  citation  to  these  cases,  the  Court., 
per  curiarn,  extended  their  doctrine  so  that  a  union 
may  not  discriminate  against  a  Negro  minority  of 
its  members.  Syres  t?.  OS  Workers  Union,  350  U.S. 
892. 

The  only  full  opinions  dealt  with  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  the  composition  of  State  grand  juries. 
These  merely  applied,  to  somewhat  unusual  factual 
situations,  settled  principles  that  the  systematic 
exclusion,  by  a  State,  or  qualified  Negroes  from 
either  grand  or  trial  jury  panels  is  a  denial  of  equal 
protection  to  a  Negro  defendant;  but  this  consti- 
tutional objection  can  be  and  is  waived  if  not  made 
in  accordance  with  State  practice,  provided  the 
practice  affords  an  adequate  opportunity  to  raise  the 
objection.  Reece  v.  Georgia,  350  U.S.  85  ( defendant 
of  low  mentality,  who  was  not  assigned  counsel  until 
after  his  indictment,  could  thereafter  object  to  dis- 
criminatory composition  of  grand  jury  despite  the 
Georgia  practice  requiring  challenge  to  be  made 
before  indictment);  Michel  o.  Louisiana,  350  U.S. 
91  (Louisiana  practice  afforded  adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  objection;  and  objection  had  been 
waived). 

The   above   cases   dealt  with  racial  problems 
involving  the  Negro.  Nairn  v.  Nairn  involved  a 
Chinese.   It   dealt  with  Virginia's  miscegenation 
statute  which  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  white  person 
to  many  a  non-Caucasian  and  declares  the  marriage 
void.  Nairn  involved  the  marriage  of  a  white  woman 
with  a  Chinese.  The  parties  had  gone  to  North 
Carolina  to  be  married  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
the  Virginia  law,  were  married  in  North  Carolina, 
and  immediately  returned  to  and  lived  in  Virginia  as 
husband  and  wife.  At  the  suit  of  the  wife,  wno  was 
then  residing  and  domiciled  in  Virginia,  the  State 
trial  court  annulled  the  marriage;  and  Virginia's  Su- 
preme Court  of  Appeals,  overruling  the  objection 
that  the  miscegenation  statute  violated  the  due 
process  and  equal  protection  ckuses  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  affirmed  the  annulment  decree. 
197  Va.  80.  On  appeal  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  held  the  record  inadequate  "as  to  the  relation- 
ship of  the  parties  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage  in  North  Carolina  and 
upon  their  return  to  Virginia'*;  vacated  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  in 
order  that  it  could  return  the  case  to  the  State  trial 
court  for  further  factual  development  of  the  case. 
350  U.S.  891.  The  Virginia  Supreme  Court,  how- 
ever, restated  the  facts,  held  they  were  adequate 
for  its  decision,  that  under  Virginia  practice  it  had 
no  power  to  return  the  case  to  the  trial  court  for 
further  development,  and  adhered  to  its  prior  de- 
cision. 197  Va.  734.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  then  held  that  this  action  left  the  case  devoid 
of  a  properly  presented  Federal  question.  350  U.S. 
985.  Criticism  has  been  directed  to  the  action  of 
the  Virginia  Supreme  Court  for  "refusing  to  obey 
the  [United  States]  Supreme  Court's  order  to  return 
the  case  to  the  trial  court  for  clarification  of  facts." 
70  Harv.  L.  Rev.  83,  104.  But  this  overlooks  the 
sound  practice  that  a  litigant  who  desires  to  have  a 
Federal  question  passed  upon  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  must  raise  the  issue  in  accordance 
with  properly  established  practice;  and  that  a  State 
is  under  no  duty  to  depart  from  its  settled  practice 
so  that  a  Federal  issue  may  be  properly  developed 
at  a  belated  stage.  A  great  many  States  have  misce- 


genation statutes.  The  impact  of  the  Court's  "new 
look"  on  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  as  evidenced 
In  the  Segregation  Cases,  can  and  should  await  a 
properly  and  thoroughly  developed  case. 

Communism  and  Subversion.  Governmental  action, 
State  and  Federal,  received  serious  setbacks  by  the 
Court.  One  of  the  most  controversial  decisions, 
Pennsylvania  v.  Nelson,  350  U.S.  497,  held  that  the 
Smith  Act  of  1940,  as  amended  in  1948,  by  which 
Congress  had  prohibited  the  knowing  advocacy  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  by  force  and  violence,  had  superseded  the 
enforceability  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sedition  Act 
which  proscribes  the  same  conduct.  Nelson,  an  ac- 
knowledged member  of  the  Communist  Party,  was 
convicted  by  a  Pennsylvania  trial  court  of  violating 
the  State's  Act  for  sedition  against  the  United  States. 
The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  con- 
viction on  the  theory  that  its  statute  had  been 
superseded  by  Federal  legislation,  and  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  affirmed. 

For  the  majority,  Chief  Justice  Warren  first  stated 
what  the  decision  does  not  do.  It  "does  not  affect 
the  right  of  States  to  enforce  their  sedition  laws  at 
times  when  the  Federal  government  has  not  occu- 
pied the  field  and  is  not  protecting  the  entire  coun- 
try from  seditious  conduct."  He  stated  further, 
"Neither  does  it  limit  the  right  of  the  State  to  pro- 
tect itself  at  any  time  against  sabotage  or  attempted 
violence  of  all  kinds.  Nor  does  it  prevent  the  State 
from  prosecuting  where  the  same  act  constitutes 
both  a  Federal  offense  and  a  State  offense  tinder 
the  police  power,  as  was  done  in  Fox  v.  State  of 
Ohio,  5  How.  410  [Federal  offense  of  counterfeit- 
ing did  not  preclude  State  prosecution  for  defraud- 
ing the  person  to  whom  the  spurious  money  was 
passed],  and  Gilbert  t>.  State  of  Minnesota,  254  U.S. 
325  [Federal  interest  in  raising  armies  did  not  pre- 
clude Minnesota  from  punishing  persons  who  inter- 
fered with  enlistments,  even  though  a  compre- 
hensive Federal  criminal  law  proscribed  identical 
activity]."  350  U.S.  497,  500.  The  Chief  Justice 
reasoned  that  the  scheme  of  Federal  regulation  is 
so  pervasive  as  to  make  reasonable  the  inference 
that  Congress  left  no  room  for  the  States  to  supple- 
ment it.  The  Federal  regulation  referred  to  is  the 
Smith  Act,  under  which  leaders  of  the  Communist 
Party  have  been  convicted;  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950,  which  is  aimed  more  directly  at  Com- 
munist organizations;  and  the  Communist  Control 
Act  of  1954.  Also,  he  reasoned,  the  Federal  statutes 
touch  a  field  in  which  the  Federal  interest  is  domi- 
nant; and  enforcement  of  State  sedition  acts  presents 
a  serious  danger  of  conflict  with  the  administration 
of  the  Federal  program. 

Justice  Reed,  for  the  dissenters,  pointed  out  that 
the  cases  laying  down  the  "occupation  of  the  field" 
theory  in  its  broadest  sweep  dealt  with  interstate 
commerce  and  had  been  developed  by  the  Court  to 
prevent  partitioning  of  this  country  by  locally 
erected  trade  barriers;  and  that  Hines  v.  Damdo- 
witz,  312  U.S.  52,  which  ruled  that  the  Federal  Act 
compelling  alien  registration  precludes  enforcement 
of  similar  State  statutes,  had  done  so  because  the 
Act  bore  so  directly  on  our  foreign  relations  as  to 
make  it  evident  that  Congress  intended  only  one 
uniform  national  alien  registration  system.  Also 
alien  registration  is  not  directly  related  to  control 
of  undesirable  conduct;  and  the  coincidence  be- 
tween the  State  and  Federal  laws  in  tie  Davidowitz 
case  was  so  great  that  no  real  purpose  was  served 
by  the  State  law.  In  the  field  of  sedition,  however, 
Congress  has  been  keenly  aware,  at  least  since 
1940,  of  the  magnitude  of  existing  State  legislation 
proscribing  sedition,  yet  had  expressed  no  intention 
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of  preemption.  And  in  answer  to  the  Federal-State 
conflict  argument,  lie  pointed  out  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice's  brief,  as  armcus  curiae,  stated: 
"The  administration  of  the  various  State  laws  has 
not,  In  the  course  of  the  fifteen  years  that  the 
Federal  and  State  sedition  laws  have  existed  side 
by  side,  in  fact  interfered  with,  embarrassed,  or 
impeded  the  enforcement  of  the  Smith  Act."  350 
U.S.  518. 

Since  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  41  States,  in  addition 
to  Pennsylvania,  have  statutes  which  in  some  form 
prohibit  advocacy  of  the  violent  overthrow  of  estab- 
lished government,  the  wide  impact  of  Pennsylvania 
v.  Nelson  becomes  apparent.  Its  doctrine  has  been 
severely  criticized  in  many  quarters;  and  several 
bills  were  immediately  introduced  in  Congress  to 
disavow  the  preemption  doctrine  of  Nelson.  70 
Hart?.  L.  Rev.  83,  117,  119.  For  earlier  discussion 
of  the  problem,  see  Hunt,  Federal  Supremacy  and 
State  Anti-Subversive  Legislation,  53  Mich  L.  Rev. 
407. 

Slochower  v.  Board  of  Education,  350  U.S.  551, 
represents  another  State  setback.  Professor  Sloch- 
ower, who  had  27  years7  experience  as  a  college 
teacher,  was  entitled  to  tenure  under  New  York 
State  law.  In  1952  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
United  States  Senate  held  open  hearings  in  New 
York  City.  These  and  others  conducted  on  a  na- 
tional scale  related  to  subversive  influences  in  the 
American  educational  system.  At  the  New  York 
hearing  Professor  Slochower  invoked  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  under  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. While  stating  that  he  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  indicating  willingness 
to  answer  questions  about  his  associations  or  politi- 
cal beliefs  since  1941,  he  refused  to  answer  ques- 
tions concerning  his  membership  during  1940  and 
1941.  The  New  York  City  Charter  provides  that, 
whenever  a  city  employee  utilizes  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  to  avoid  answering  be- 
fore a  legislative  committee  a  question  relating  to 
his  official  conduct,  his  employment  shall  terminate. 
The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  has  interpreted 
the  provision  to  mean  that  the  assertion  of  the 
privilege  is  equivalent  to  a  resignation;  and  upheld 
the  summary  discharge  of  Slochower  as  associate 
professor  at  Brooklyn  College,  an  institution  main- 
tained by  New  York  City.  In  a  5-4  decision  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  summary  dismissal 
in  the  circumstances  of  this  case  violated  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Justice  Clark  pointed  out  that  no  consideration  was 
"given  to  such  factors  as  the  subject  matter  of  the 
questions,  remoteness  of  the  period  to  which  they 
are  directed,  or  justification  for  exercise  of  the  privi- 
lege." He  did,  however,  note  that  the  decision  did 
not  preclude  the  State  from  making  a  proper  icn 
quiry;  and  it  may  be  that  such  inquiry  "would  show 
Slochower's  continued  employment  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  a  real  interest  of  the  State."  350  U.S. 
551,  558,  559. 

In  dissent,  Justice  Reed  stated:  "Cities,  like  other 
employers,  may  reasonably  conclude  that  a  refusal 
to  furnish  appropriate  information  is  enough  to 
justify  discharge.  Legally  authorized  bodies  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  citizens  furnish  facts  perti- 
nent to  official  inquiries.  The  duty  to  respond  may 
be  refused  for  personal  protection  against  prosecu- 
tion only,  but  such  avoidance  of  public  duty  to 
furnish  information  can  properly  be  considered  to 
stamp  the  employee  as  a  person  unfit  to  hold  certain 
official  positions.  Such  a  conclusion  is  reinforced 
when  the  claimant  for  protection  has  the  role  of  in- 
structor to  youth.  The  fact  that  the  witness  has  a 


right  to  plead  the  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion protects  him  against  prosecution  but  not  against 
the  loss  of  Ms  job.  .  .  .  For  this  Court  to  hold  that 
State  action  in  the  field  of  its  unchallenged  powers 
violates  the  due  process  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
requires  far  more  than  mere  disagreement  with  the 
legal  conclusions  of  State  courts. '  And  New  York 
action  cannot  be  said  to  be  so  arbitrary  as  to  violate 
the  fundamental  principles  of  liberty  and  justice 
embodied  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  350  U.S. 
561-563. 

The  case  of  Black  v.  Cutter  Laboratories,  351  U.S. 
292,  also  involved  State  action;  but  the  Court  did 
not  reach  the  constitutional  questions  and  hence 
left  the  State  action  undisturbed.  Cutter  Labora- 
tories, a  manufacturer  of  pharmaceutical  and  bio- 
logical products,  discharged  Mrs.  Doris  Walker  on 
the  grounds  that  she  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  had  falsified  her  application 
for  employment.  Her  union  sought  her  reinstate- 
ment pursuant  to  a  collective-bargaining  agreement 
which  authorized  discharge  for  *}ust  cause"  only. 
The  board  of  arbitration  found  the  grounds  stated 
by  Cutter  to  be  true,  but  that  Cutter  had  known 
these  grounds  for  some  time,  had  waived  them,  and 
had  actually  discharged  her  for  union  activities. 
The  lower  California  courts  affirmed  the  board's 
reinstatement  order,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California  reversed.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  granted  certiorari  on  a  petition  contending 
that  the  decision  violated  the  equal  protection  and 
due  process  clauses  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
On  an  analysis  of  the  record  the  Court  now  con- 
cluded that  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  had 
construed  "just  cause"  in  the  collective-bargaining 
agreement  to  embrace  membership  in  the  Com- 
munist Party,  had  refused  to  apply  a  doctrine  of 
waiver,  and  that  this  decision  involved  only  Cali- 
fornia's construction  of  a  local  contract  under  its 
law.  Accordingly  it  dismissed  the  writ  of  certiorari 
as  improvidentry  granted  and  refused  to  reach  the 
Federal  constitutional  questions.  The  dissent  con- 
tended that  an  employer  may  hire  whom  he  chooses 
—an  "all-Democratic  labor  force,"  for  example— 
and  that  a  union,  if  it  does  not  operate  with  the 
sanction  of  the  State  or  the  Federal  Government 
behind  it,  may  agree  to  such  discriminatory  hiring. 
"But  the  courts  may  not  be  implicated  in  such  a 
discriminatory  scheme,"  said  Justice  Douglas. 
"Once  the  courts  put  their  imprimatur  on  such  a 
contract,  government,  speaking  through  the  ju- 
dicial branch,  acts.  Shelley  v.  Rraemer,  334  U.S.  1. 
.  .  .  Government  may  not  favor  one  political  group 
over  another.  Government  may  not  disqualify  one 
political  group  from  employment.  .  .  .  Commu- 
nists, except  and  unless  they  violate  laws,  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  civil  rights  as  other  citizens/*  351 
U.S.  302-303.  According  to  the  dissent,  the  Com- 
munist Party  is  to  be  regarded  as  another  political 
party  like  the  Republican  or  Democratic  Party.  "We 
had  thought  the  opposite  well  established. 

Turning  to  Federal  governmental  action,  the 
Court  had  before  it  the  nature  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  America.  The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1950  sets  forth  a  comprehensive  plan  for  reg- 
ulation of  ''Communist-action"  organizations.  The 
Act  defines  such  an  organization  as  any  organization 
in  the  United  States  ( other  than  an  accredited  diplo- 
matic representative  or  mission)  which  **(i)  is  sub- 
stantially directed,  dominated,  or  controlled  by  the 
foreign  government  or  foreign  organization  control- 
ling the  world  Communist  movement  .  .  .  and  (ii) 
operates  primarily  to  advance  the  objectives  of  such 
world  Communist  movement."  And  the  Act  re- 
quires a  Communist-action  organization  to  register 
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with  the  Attorney  General.  On  Nov.  22,  1950,  the 
Attorney  General  petitioned  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  for  an  order  directing  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  America  to  register  as  a  Com- 
munist-action organization.  On  Apr.  20,  1953,  the 
Board  unanimously  directed  the  Party  to  register, 
finding  "upon  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence .  .  .  [the  Communist  Party]  is  substantially 
directed,  dominated,  and  controlled  by  the  Soviet 
Union  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  operates  primarily  to  ad- 
vance the  objectives  of  such  world  Communist 
movement."  Nearly  two  years  later,  while  the  matter 
was  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Communist 
Party  filed  a  motion  to  adduce  additional  evidence 
before  the  Board  charging  that  two  of  the  govern- 
ment's witnesses  had  perjured  themselves  in  other 
cases  and  that  a  third  witness,  Matusow,  had  re- 
canted his  testimony  in  Communist  cases  and  was 
writing  a  book  entitled  Blacklisting  ( or  Blackmail- 
ing) Was  My  Business,  The  Board  opposed  the 
motion,  stating  that  the  testimony  of  the  3  witnesses 
(the  government  had  used  a  total  of  22  witnesses 
and  much  documentary  proof)  could  be  ignored  in 
toto  and  the  ultimate  determination  will  remain 
amply  supported  by  both  testimonial  and  documen- 
tary evidence.  The  Court  of  Appeals  denied  the 
Party's  motion  and  affirmed  the  Board's  order.  On 
Apr.  13,  1955,  the  Communist  Party  brought  the 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  certiorari;  and  on  Apr. 
30,  1956,  the  Court  by  a  6-3  decision  held  that  the 
case  should  be  returned  to  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  for  reconsideration  in  light  of  the 
Party's  allegations  that  some  of  the  Government's 
evidence  involved  perjured  testimony.  The  "fair 
administration  of  justice  requires  it,"  said  Justice 
Frankfurter.  Justice  Clark,  for  the  dissenters, 
pointed  out  that  more  than  5  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  Attorney  General  had  instituted  the  proceeding; 
approximately  3  years  had  run  since  the  Board  had 
ordered  registration;  the  charges  of  perjured  testi- 
mony were  flimsy;  and  the  Board's  findings  were 
otherwise  amply  supported.  "The  action  today  is 
taken  merely  for  delay  and  can  result  only  in  the 
Board  reaffirming  the  action."  Justice  Clark  stated 
further,  "The  constitutional  questions  are  fairly 
presented  here  for  our  decision.  If  all  or  any  part  of 
the  Act  is  unconstitutional,  it  should  be  declared  so 
on  the  record  before  us.  If  not,  the  nation  is  entitled 
to  effective  operation  of  the  statute  deemed  to  be 
of  vital  importance  to  its  well-being  at  the  time  it 
was  passed  by  the  Congress."  Communist  Party  v. 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  351  U.S.  115, 
125,  128, 130. 

President  Eisenhower's  loyalty  program  for  gov- 
ernment employees  was  seriously  curtailed  in  Cole 
tx  Young,  351  U.S.  536.  By  statute  enacted  in  1950 
Congress  provided  that  in  the  interest  of  "national 
security"  the  heads  of  11  named  agencies  could 
summarily  suspend  an  employee  and,  after  investi- 
gation and  review,  dismiss  him  without  a  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  named 
agencies  can  fairly  be  characterized  as  "sensitive" 
agencies  closely  related  to  national  defense.  The 
statute,  however,  provided  further  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  other 
agencies  as  he  deems  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
national  security.  Pursuant  to  this  authorization, 
authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution  and  by 
other  statutes,  President  Eisenhower  by  an  Execu- 
tive Order  of  Oct.  13, 1953,  stated  that  the  interests 
of  national  security  require  "complete  and  unswerv- 
ing loyalty  to  the  United  States"  on  the  part  of  all 
governmental  employees  and  extended  the  summary 
dismissal  provisions  to  all  departments  and  agencies 
of  tibe  government.  The  Court  has  now  rendered 


the  Executive  Order  ineffective  as  to  employees  not 
in  "sensitive"  positions.  "We  believe,"  said  Justice 
Clark  dissenting,  "the  Court's  order  has  stricken 
down  the  most  effective  weapon  against  subversive 
activity  available  to  the  government.  It  is  not 
realistic  to  say  that  the  government  can  be  protected 
merely  by  applying  the  Act  to  sensitive  jobs.  One 
never  knows  just  which  job  is  sensitive.  The  janitor 
might  prove  to  be  in  as  important  a  spot  security- 
wise  as  the  top  employee  in  the  building.  The  Con- 
gress decided  that  the  most  effective  way  to  protect 
the  government  was  through  the  procedures  laid 
down  in  the  Act.  The  President  implemented  its 
purposes  by  requiring  that  government  employment 
be  clearly  consistent'  with  the  national  security. 
The  President's  standard  is  'complete  and  unswerv- 
ing loyalty'  not  only  in  sensitive  places  but  through- 
out the  government.  The  President  requires,  and 
every  employee  should  give,  no  less.  This  is  all  that 
the  Act  and  the  Order  require.  They  should  not  be 
subverted  by  the  technical  interpretation  the  major- 
ity places  on  them  today."  351  U.S.  536,  569. 

Upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  Immunity 
Act  of  1954  represents  the  major  victory  for  gov- 
ernment in  this  area.  Sixty  years  ago  Brown  u. 
Walker,  161  U.S.  591,  upheld  a  Federal  statute 
providing  that  no  person  shall  be  excused  from 
attending  and  testifying  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  die  ground  that  the  testimony 
may  tend  to  incriminate  him,  and  giving  him  im- 
munity from  prosecution,  Federal  or  State,  for  the 
offense  to  which  his  testimony  relates.  Ullman  t?. 
United  States,  350  U.S.  422,  reaffirmed  and  fol- 
lowed Brown  v.  Walker  to  uphold  the  Act  of  1954 
which  provides  that  witnesses,  before  Federal  grand 
juries  investigating  matters  relating  to  the  national 
security,  may  be  compelled  to  give  incriminating 
testimony  in  return  for  immunity  from  subsequent 
prosecution,  Federal  or  State.  Petitioner,  pursuant 
to  subpoena,  appeared  before  such  a  Federal  grand 
jury,  but  invoking  the  Fifth  Amendment  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  refused  to  answer  ques- 
tions relating  to  espionage  by  him  and  others  and 
to  his  and  other  persons'  membership  in  the  Com- 
munist Party.  In  conformity  with  the  Act  the  United 
States  Attorney,  with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General,  applied  to  a  Federal  district  court  for  an 
order  requiring  petitioner  to  testify  before  the 
grand  jury.  The  court  issued  such  an  order;  pe- 
titioner persisted  in  his  refusal  to  testify;  and  he 
was  convicted  of  contempt  and  sentenced  to  prison. 
With  two  Justices  dissenting,  the  Court  held  the 
Act  did  not  violate  the  Fifth  Amendment  because 
it  gave  an  immunity  sufficiently  broad  to  displace 
the  Amendment's  protection  afforded  by  the  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination,  and  because  of  the 
sweep  of  the  Congressional  power  with  respect  to 
national  security  Congress  could  grant  immunity 
from  State,  in  addition  to  Federal,  prosecution.  See 
70  Harv.  L.  Rev.  83,  113-116;  also  Brown,  The 
Fifth  Amendment  and  Federal  Immunity  Statutes, 
22  Geo.  Wash.  L.  Rev.  554  (1954). 

Contempt.  In  defending  one  Ben  Gold,  who  was 
under  indictment  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
crime  of  having  filed  a  false  non-Communist  affi- 
davit, Gold's  attorney  mailed  questionnaires  to  all 
members  of  the  indicting  grand  jury,  who  were 
employees  of  the  Federal  government.  The  ques- 
tions were  directed  toward  learning  whether  the 
government  employee  jurors  might  be  influenced 
by  bias  or  fear  to  indict  persons  charged  with  having 
had  some  association  with  the  Communist  Party. 
In  reversing  the  attorney's  conviction  for  criminal 
contempt,  the  Supreme  Court  took  the  position  that 
a  lawyer  is  not  the  kind  of  "officer"  who  can  be 
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tried  summarily  for  contempt  under  18  U.S.C. 
§401(2),  which  empowers  a  court  of  the  United 
States  to  punish  as  contempt  "Misbehavior  of  any 
of  its  officers  in  their  official  transactions."  Cammer 
t?.  United  States,  350  U.S.  399.  (The  legislative 
history  shows  that  the  statute  should  be  narrowly 
construed;  and  a  broad  contempt  power  would 
permit  too  great  inroad  on  the  procedural  safe- 
guards of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Hence  the  term 
"officers,"  as  used  in  the  statute,  should  not  be  ex- 
panded beyond  the  group  of  persons,  such  as 
marshals,  bailiffs,  court  clerks  and  judges,  who 
serve  as  conventional  court  officers. ) 

Courfs-MariiaS  Jurisdiction.  The  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  which  Congress  enacted  in  1950, 
gives  jurisdiction  to  courts-martial: 

(1)  over  civilian  ex-servicemen  for  an  offense 
committed  while  in  the  service,  if  the  offense  is 
punishable  by  confinement  of  5  years  or  more  and 
the  person  cannot  be  tried  in  the  Federal  or  State 
courts,  Art.  3(a),  50  U.S.C.  §553(a);  and 

(2)  over   civilians  "accompanying   the   armed 
forces  without  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  and  without  [certain  designated]  territories," 
if  such  jurisdiction  is  authorized  under  "any  treaty 
...  to  which  the  United  States  is  or  may  be  a 
party  or  to  any  accepted  rule  of  international  law/* 
Art.  2(11),  50  U.S.C.  §552(11). 

Article  3(a),  which  deals  with  ex-servicemen, 
was  held  unconstitutional.  Five  months  after  he 
had  been  honorably  discharged  and  returned  home, 
Toth  was  arrested  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  by  military 
authorities  on  charges  of  murder  while  an  airman 
in  Korea,  and  was  taken  to  Korea  for  trial  before 
a  court-martial.  In  holding  that  Toth  was  entitled 
to  be  released  from  military  custory,  Justice  Black 
stated:  "The  1950  Act  cannot  be  sustained  on  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  To  raise  and  sup- 
port Armies/  To  declare  War/  or  to  punish 
'Offences  against  the  Law  of  Nations/  And  this 
assertion  of  military  authority  over  civilians  cannot 
rest  on  the  President's  power  as  Commander-in- 
chief,  or  on  any  theory  of  martial  law.  .  .  .  [Nor 
is  the  Act]  a  valid  exercise  of  the  power  granted 
Congress  in  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  *To  make 
Rules  for  the  Government  and  Regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  Forces/  as  supplemented  by  the 
Necessary  and  Proper  Clause.  This  Court  has  held 
that  the  Article  I  clause  .  .  .  authorizes  Congress 
to  subject  persons  actually  in  the  armed  service  to 
trial  by  court-martial  for  military  and  naval  offenses. 
...  It  has  never  been  intimated  by  this  Court  .  .  . 
that  Article  I  military  jurisdiction  could  be  extended 
to  civilian  ex-soldiers  who  had  severed  all  relation- 
ship with  the  military  and  its  institutions  .  .  . 
any  expansion  of  court-martial  jurisdiction  like  that 
in  the  1950  Act  necessarily  encroaches  on  the  juris- 
diction of  Federal  courts  set  up  under  Article  in 
of  the  Constitution  where  persons  on  trial  are  sur- 
rounded with  more  constitutional  safeguards  than 
in  military  tribunals/*  He  went  on  to  point  out  the 
practical  impact  of  the  Act  of  1950,  since  it  sweeps 
under  military  Jurisdiction  over  3  million  persons 
who  have  become  veterans  since  the  Act  became 
effective;  and  that  that  number  is  bound  to  grow 
from  year  to  year,  since  there  are  now  more  than 
3  million  men  and  women  in  uniform.  And  ex- 
servicemen  need  not  go  unpunished,  at  least  for 
future  crimes  if  Congress  will  act,  for  it  may  con- 
stitutionally provide  for  Federal  district  court  trials 
of  discharged  soldiers  accused  of  offenses  com- 
mitted while  in  the  armed  services.  Toth  o.  Quarles, 
350  U.S.  11, 13-15. 

On  the  other  hand,  Art.  2(11)  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  ( UCMJ) ,  dealing  with  the 


court-martial  of  civilians  accompanying  the  armed 
forces  abroad,  was  sustained.  Both  cases  involved 
the  murder  by  a  wife  of  her  husband,  who  was  in 
the  American  armed  forces,  stationed,  respectively, 
in  Japan  and  England;  and  in  each  case  the  foreign 
country  had  agreed  that  the  United  States  could 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  alleged  crimes.  Hence 
Art.  2(11)  of  the  UCMJ  clearly  applied,  and  the 
sole  issue  was  its  constitutionality.  While  not  having 
as  broad  an  impact  as  the  Toth  case,  these  cases  do, 
nevertheless,  affect  a  great  many  people  since  we 
have  Armed  Forces  stationed  in  some  63  countries 
and  many  civilians  accompany  these  forces.  And  as 
in  Toth  the  crimes  were  committed  abroad.  But 
the  defendants,  unlike  Toth,  became  subject  to 
the  military  jurisdiction  while  they  were  abroad  and 
accompanying  the  armed  forces.  A  majority  of  the 
Court  reasoned  that,  in  the  past,  American  consular 
courts  had  been  set  up  in  certain  foreign  countries 
for  trial  of  American  citizens;  and  that  Congress 
could,  by  agreement  with  Japan  and  England,  have 
provided  legislative  courts  for  trial  of  the  civilians 
accompanying  the  armed  forces.  In  either  event  the 
constitutional  safeguards  assured  defendants  in  the 
regular  Federal  district  court  would  not  apply  to 
such  consular  and  legislative  courts  established 
abroad.  And  instead  of  setting  up  separate,  legis- 
lative courts  for  civilians,  Congress  could  properly 
provide,  as  it  had,  for  trial  before  courts-martial. 
Kinsella  v.  Rrueger,  351  U.S.  470;  Reid  v.  Covert, 
351  U.S.  487  (nor  is  the  military  jurisdiction  de- 
feated because  the  United  States  Court  of  Military 
Apeals  set  aside  her  conviction  and  ordered  a  re- 
hearing before  a  court-martial  in  this  country;  a 
rehearing  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  original  pro- 
ceeding). In  both  cases,  Chief  Justice  Warren  and 
Justices  Black  and  Douglas  dissented,  stating  that 
their  dissents  would  be  filed  at  the  next  Term  of 
Court;  and  Justice  Frankfurter  reserved  for  a  later 
date  an  expression  of  his  views. 

Business   and   Labor,  In  the  anti-trust  area,  the 
Court  affirmed  the  district  court's  dismissal  of  the 
government's  civil  action,  under  the  Sherman  Act, 
to   enjoin  du  Pont  from  monopolizing  interstate 
trade  in  cellophane.  Although  du  Pont  produces 
about  75  percent  of  the  cellophane  sold  in  the 
United  States,  cellophane  constitutes  less  than  20 
percent  of  all  flexible  packaging  materials.  This 
whole  market  is  the  relevant  market  for  determining 
monopoly,  since  there  is  a  "cross-elasticity"  of  de- 
mand between  cellophane  and  the  other  wrappings; 
and  du  Pont  did  not  monopolize  that  market 
United  States  t>.  du  Pont  ir  Co.,  351  U.S.  377. 
McKesson  6-  Rabbins  presented  the  Court  with  the 
problem  of  applying  the  Sherman  Act,  as  qualified 
by  the  Miller-Tydings  and  McGuire  Acts,  to  a  cor- 
poration which  was  both  a  manufacturer  and  a 
wholesaler.  Under  the  Sherman  Act  a  price  fixing 
agreement  is  illegal  per  se.  The  Miller-Tydings  and 
McGuire  Acts,  however,  qualify  that  principle  by 
sanctioning  State  fair-trade  laws  that  allow  the 
manufacturer  of  a  brand-named  product  to  protect 
the  goodwill  his  name  enjoys  by  controlling  the 
prices  at  which  his  branded  products  are  resold. 
Thus  Congress  clearly  permits  vertical  resale-price- 
maintenance  agreements— agreements  between  per- 
sons doing  business  on  different  levels,  as  between  a 
manufacturer  and  wholesalers.  McKesson  &  Rob- 
bins,    however,   was   both   a   manufacturer   and 
wholesaler   of  drugs    (in   fact  the  largest   drag 
wholesaler  in  the  United  States).  It  distributes  its 
own   brand   products    directly   to    retailers,    and 
through  independent  wholesalers.  The  Court  held 
that  its  resale-price-maintenance  agreements  with 
other  wholesalers  were  not  within  the  exceptions 
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made  by  the  MiHer-Tydings  and  McGuire  Acts; 
and  hence  violated  the  Sherman  Act.  United  States 
v.  McKesson  6-  Robbins,  351  U.S.  305. 

The  Court  ruled,  in  the  labor  area,  that:  a  union 
may  not  discriminate  against  a  racial  minority  of 
its  members,  Syres  tx  Oil  Workers  Union,  supra, 
under  Racial  Problems;  the  union's  undertaking  "to 
refrain  from  engaging  in  any  strike  or  work  stop- 
page during  the  term  of  this  agreement"  did  not 
waive  the  employees'  right  to  strike  in  protest 
against  unfair  labor  practices  of  their  employer,  and 
the  individual  strikers  did  not  lose  their  status  as 
employees,  Mosfcro  Plastics  Corp.  v.  NLRB,  350  U.S. 
270;  the  nondiscriminatory  refusal  of  employers  to 
permit  distribution  of  union  literature,  by  non- 
employee  union  organizers,  on  company-owned 
parking  lots  did  not  unreasonably  impede  their 
employees'  right  to  self-organization,  where  the 
locations  of  the  plants  and  living  quarters  of  the 
employees  did  not  place  the  employees  beyond  the 
reach  of  reasonable  efforts  of  the  unions  to  com- 
municate with  them  by  other  means,  NLRB  t>. 
"Babcock  if  WUcox  Co.,  351  U.S.  105;  the  NLRB 
was  justified  in  finding,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  the  employer  had  not  bargained  in  good 
faith  where  it  had  claimed  that  it  could  riot  afford 
to  pay  higher  wages  but  refused  the  union's  request 
to  produce  financial  data  to  substantiate  its  claim, 
NLKB  v.  Truitt  Mfg.  Co.,  351  U.S.  149. 

The  Court  also  ruled  that  a  State  court  had  no 
jurisdiction:  to  enjoin  a  union  from  interfering  with 
the  "piggy-back'*  operations  of  a  railroad;  the  rail- 
road's remedy  is  to  seek  relief  from  the  NLRB, 
Teamsters  Union  tx  N.Y.,  NJS.  if  H.  R.  Co.,  350 
U.S.  155;  nor  to  enjoin  peaceful  picketing  of  the 
employer's  premises,  undertaken  by  the  employees 
and  a  union,  representing  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees, although  the  union  had  not  complied  with 
certain  filing  requirements  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  was,  therefore,  not  entitled  to 
the  services  of  the  NLKB,  United  Mine  Workers  tx 
Arkansas  Flooring  Co.,  351  U.S.  62.  But  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  has  not  so  preempted 
the  field  as  to  deprive  a  State  from  giving  an  em- 
ployer relief  from  coercive  and  violent  acts  of  a 
union.  United  Automobile  Workers  tx  Wisconsin 
Employment  Relations  Board,  351  U.S.  266. 

Procedural  Reform.  In  October  1955  the  Advisory 
Committee,  the  writer  of  this  article  dissenting, 
submitted  its  Report  to  the  Court  proposing  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 
The  Committee's  proposals  were  extensive.  It  pro- 
posed amendments  to  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
RuIes—23  out  of  87.  The  Court  took  no  action  on 
the  Committee's  Report  and  on  Oct.  1,  1956,  dis- 
charged the  Advisory  Committee.  77  S.  Ct.  IX.  This 
action  does  not,  however,  preclude  the  Court  from 
promulgating  some  or  all  of  the  Committee's  pro- 
posed amendments.  But  to  become  effective  in  1957 
any  amendments  must  be  promulgated  by  the  Court 
and  reported  to  Congress  by  the  Chief  Justice  not 
later  than  May  1.  7  Moore's  Federal  Practice  (2d 
ed.)  f  86.04  [3 j.  —JAMES  WM.  MOORE 

LAWN  BOWLING.  The  American  Lawn  Bowling  As- 
sociation Tournament  was  held  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
Aug.  6-10,  1956.  The  National  Champions  were: 
Singles— Pete  Campbell,  Pawtucket,  R.I.;  Doubles- 
John  Milne  and  John  McArthur,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
Triples—Charles  Quinn,  Robert  Barclay,  Dave  Fer- 
guson, and  Robert  Dickson  ( skip ) ,  Hartford,  Conn. 
The  United  States  won  the  International  Fox 
Trophy  match  with  a  score  of  97. 
LEAD.  World  Production.  As  reported  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  world  production  of  lead  increased 
from  2,020,000  metric  tons  in  1954  to  2,150,000 


tons  in  1955.  Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  total  was 
supplied  by  the  following  major  producers:  United 
States,  306,650  metric  tons;  Australia,  297,756; 
U.S.S.R.  (est),  231,300;  Mexico,  210,815;  Canada, 
182,872;  Peru,  118,751;  and  South-West  Africa, 
100,386  metric  tons.  Ten  intermediate  producers 
with  outputs  between  20,000  tons  and  90,000  tons 
accounted  for  23  percent  of  the  total  leaving  10 
percent  for  many  small  producers.  In  the  following 
incomplete  data  for  1956,  smelter  output  covers  the 
number  of  months  indicated  in  parentheses  follow- 
ing the  tonnage  figure:  Australia,  177,800  metric 
tons  (9);  Mexico,  150,251  (9);  Canada,  86,900 
(8);  West  Germany,  83,960  (9);  Peru,  48,890  (9). 

United  States.  The  domestic  mine  production  of 
recoverable  lead  in  1955  was  338,023  short  tons 
compared  with  325,427  tons  in  1954  but  15  per- 
cent less  than  the  average  of  the  5  years  1949-53. 
Production  in  the  first  10  months  of  1956  was  291,- 
500  short  tons.  Refinery  output,  however,  decreased 
from  491,778  tons  in  1954  to  483,236  tons  in  1955. 
The  2  percent  loss  was  confined  chiefly  to  lead  re- 
covered from  imported  ores.  Due  largely  to  a  de- 
cline in  imports,  both  refiners'  and  consumers'  stocks 
decreased  considerably.  Imports  were  462,208  tons 
in  1955  (443,243  tons  in  1954).  Consumption  in- 
creased from  1,094,871  tons  in  1954  to  1,209,330 
tons  in  1955.  Consumption  during  the  first  10 
months  of  1956  was  995,400  tons. 

—FLORENCE  E.  HABRIS 

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS.  An  international  organization 
of  governments  established  at  Geneva,  Switzerland 
on  Jan.  10,  1920.  Its  political  work  came  to  an  end 
in  1939.  Some  of  its  humanitarian  and  technical 
activities  and  all  of  its  assets  were  transferred  to  the 
United  Nations  in  April  1946. 

LEBANON.  An  Arab  republic  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Area:  4,000  square  miles. 
Population:  about  1.5  million.  Chief  cities:  Beirut 
(capital  and  chief  port),  about  350,000  inhabitants; 
Tripoli,  about  90,000  inhabitants.  The  population 
is  about  equally  divided  between  Moslems  and 
Christians,  with  Maronites  predominating.  Among 
Moslems,  the  Sunnis  are  predominant. 

Education.  There  were  about  100,000  students  in 
1,100  public  schools  and  87,000  in  627  private 
schools.  Among  the  former  are  the  American  Uni- 
versity of  Beirut  and  the  French,  Jesuit  University 
of  St.  Joseph.  The  literacy  rate  is  80  percent. 

Production.  Agricultural  land  constitutes  28  per- 
cent of  the  total  area;  potentially  productive  land 
another  40  percent.  Much  of  the  cultivated  land  de- 
pends on  rainfall.  Most  important  is  the  citrus  crop. 
Other  products  are  grains—wheat  and  barley— cot- 
ton, bananas,  and  olives.  There  is  some  light  indus- 
try, limited  mainly  to  cement,  sugar,  asphalt,  glass, 
food  preservation,  textiles,  and  tobacco.  Lebanon 
is  considered,  for  its  size  and  population,  one  of  the 
most  industrialized  countries  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
is  also  a  major  center  of  commerce  and  trade  in 
southwest  Asia. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955  imports  were  valued  at 
£L475,122,000  and  exports  at  £L109,488,000. 
Trade  was  valued  at  25  percent  more  in  1955  than 
in  1954;  entrepot  trade  increased  by  41  percent. 
The  main  imports  are  gold  and  other  precious 
metals,  cereals,  cotton  and  woolen  textiles,  iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  petroleum,  automobiles,  and 
livestock.  Exports  include  citrus  fruits,  gold  and 
other  precious  metals,  wool,  cotton,  textiles,  skins 
and  hiHes,  soap,  and  butter.  The  5  leading  suppliers 
to  Lebanon  are  Syria,  the  United  States,  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  West  Germany.  The 
transit  trade  in  gold,  petroleum,  and  merchandise 
was  valued  at  £L1,149,361  in  1955. 
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Communications.  There  are  some  1,800  mi.  o£  as- 
phalted roads  and  360  mi.  of  railroad.  A  new  air- 
port was  built  in  Beirut.  Radio,  telephone,  and  tele- 
graph facilities  are  available. 

Finance.  The  1955  government  budget  was  esti- 
mated at  £L159,662,000  (data  on  actual  revenue 
and  expenditure  were  not  available ) .  At  the  official 
rate  of  exchange,  the  Lebanese  pound  is  equal  to 
U.S.$0.4564;  at  the  free  rate,  used  for  all  exchange 
transactions,  it  was  equal  to  U.S.$0,3106  in  No- 
vember 1956. 

Government.  The  Republic  is  headed  by  a  presi- 
dent elected  for  6  years  by  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. The  constitutional  powers  of  the  president  are 
very  extensive.  He  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  ap- 
pointed by  him  and  responsible  to  the  Chamber. 
The  president  must  be  a  Maronite  Christian  and  the 
premier  a  Sunni  Moslem.  The  Chamber  is  elected 
for  4  years  through  universal  suffrage.  President, 
Camille  Chamoun;  Premier,  Sami  el-Solh. 

Events,  1956.  Trade  talks  between  representatives 
of  Lebanon  and  Japan  opened  in  Beirut  in  January. 
The  Iraq  government,  in  February,  offered  to  medi- 
ate in  the  dispute  between  the  Lebanese  govern- 
ment and  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Company  over  royal- 
ties on  oil  passing  through  Lebanon.  Three  earth 
tremors  said  to  be  the  most  serious  in  25  years  hit 
Beirut  and  nearby  areas  on  March  15;  losses 
amounted  to  132  persons  dead,  500  injured,  and 
nearly  4,500,000  homeless.  Damage  was  estimated 
at  $4,500,000.  On  May  5,  the  U.S.S.R.  offered 
Lebanon  the  free  services  of  engineers  to  rebuild 
the  villages  destroyed  by  the  earthquakes. 

Premier  'Abdallah  al-Yafi,  on  March  20,  formed 
a  new  cabinet  and  on  March  29  it  won  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  On  May  21, 
Lebanon  and  Jordan  agreed  to  coordinate  their  de- 
fense plans  and  unite  their  forces  in  the  event  of 
war.  Trade  talks  with  Nationalist  China  were  begun 
on  May  25.  The  cabinet  resigned  on  June  5  and  3 
days  later  the  same  premier,  'Abdallah  al-Yafi, 
formed  a  new  cabinet. 

A  trade  and  payments  agreement  was  signed  on 
June  13  between  Lebanon  and  Bulgaria.  On  June 
23,  Lebanon  announced  receipt  of  a  grant-in-aid  of 
$3,670,000  from  the  United  States;  later  that  week 
Egypt  and  Lebanon  signed  a  trade  agreement  call- 
ing for  a  free  exchange  of  goods.  Soon  after,  discus- 
sion began  on  technical  work  for  an  American- 
financed  highway  from  Beirut  to  the  Syrian  border. 
On  August  26.  President  Chamoun  opened  the 
Bikfaya  water  project  near  Beirut. 

On  August  26,  Minister  of  State  Saeb  Salam  an- 
nounced that  the  government  had  rejected  a  pro- 
posal from  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Company  for  arbi- 
tration on  the  tax  dispute.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
Franco-British  invasion  of  Egypt  on  October  31,  an 
internal  controversy  arose  among  Lebanese  politi- 
cians; it  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet 
under  the  premiership  of  Sami  el-Solh.  Dr.  Charles 
Malik  was  named  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

—ABDUL  Aziz  SAID 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS,  British.  A  British  federal  colony 
in  the  West  Indies,  comprising  4  presidencies:  (1; 
Antigua  with  Barbuda  and  Redonda;  (2)  St.  Chris- 
topher (St.  Kitts) -Nevis  with  Anguilla  and  Som- 
brero; (3)  Montserrat;  and  (4)  British  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Total  area:  422.5  square  miles.  Population 
(Jan.  1,  1955):  126,251. 

Production  end  Trade.  The  principal  industry  is 
agriculture.  Sugar  and  molasses  ( from  St.  Kitts  and 
Antigua);  cotton  (Montserrat,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  and 
Virgin  Islands);  limes,  fruit,  and  vegetables  (Mont- 
serrat); coconuts  (Nevis);  and  salt  (AnguiDa  and 
St.  Kitts)  were  the  chief  products.  Foreign  trade 


(1954):  imports  were  valued  at  £3,988,334;  ex- 
ports, £2,554,743. 

Government.  Finance  (1954):  revenue,  £2,255,- 
212;  expenditure,  £2,225,857;  public  debt  (Dec. 
31,  1954),  £248,896.  Since  1871  the  colony  has 
been  a  federation.  The  4  presidencies  each  have 
their  individual  executive  and  legislative  councils. 
A  governor  administers  the  federal  colony,  aided  by 
an  executive  council  and  a  legislative  council.  Gov- 
ernor: Sir  K.  W.  Blackbume  (1950).  See  BRITISH 
CARIBBEAN  FEDERATION. 

LIBERIA.  A  sovereign  Negro  republic  which  occu- 
pies an  estimated  43,000  square  miles  of  the  tropi- 
cal rainbelt  of  West  Africa.  Its  coastline  extends 
370  miles  between  the  British  Colony  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  the  French  Overseas  Territory  of  Ivory 
Coast.  Population  estimates  vary  from  three  million 
to  less  than  one  million,  but  no  census  has  been 
taken  to  date.  Some  12,000  inhabitants  reside  in 
Monrovia,  the  capital.  Approximately  20,000  Amer- 
Ico-Liberians— descendants  of  former  American 
slaves  who  emigrated  to  Liberia  early  in  the  19th 
century-dominate  the  country.  The  principal  tribal 
groups  in  the  interior  include:  the  Breboes,  the 
Gissi,  the  Gola,  the  Kpwesi,  the  Km,  and  the  Man- 
dingo.  The  official  language  is  English;  in  addition, 
at  least  28  African  dialects  are  spoken. 

Education  and  Religion.  On  Nov.  30,  1955,  there 
were  7  government  high  schools,  283  government 
elementary  schools,  12  mission  high  schools,  126 
mission  elementary  schools,  1  philanthropic  school, 
and  27  tribal  schools.  A  university  is  maintained  by 
the  government.  In  Liberia  the  main  denominations 
represented  are  Baptist,  Methodist,  Episcopalian, 
African  Methodist,  Pentecostal,  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventist,  and  Lutheran.  There  were  several  Amer- 
ican, Canadian,  and  Roman  Catholic  missions  at 
work. 

Production.  The  Liberian  government's  five-year 
economic  development  program  to  increase  electric 
power,  water  supplies,  transportation,  and  agricul- 
ture was  reported  to  involve  an  expenditure  of  $32,- 
500,000.  The  country  provides  almost  all  its  food 
requirements,  although  it  still  must  import  some 
rice— the  basic  food  staple  of  indigenous  population. 
High  prices  on  the  international  market  in  1955  led 
to  an  increase  in  rubber  planting  and  production. 
Total  rubber  output  grew  from  2,749,753  Ib.  in 
1950  to  7,805,417  Ib.  in  1955.  Approximately  26,000 
acres  were  under  cultivation  by  local  planters.  The 
Firestone  Plantation  Co.  had  about  75,000  acres 
under  cultivation  in  1955. 

Palm  kernel,  which  ranks  third  in  Liberian  ex- 
ports, increased  in  1955  production  to  33,058,000 
Ib.,  of  which  21,222,899  Ib.  were  exported.  In  addi- 
tion, 100,752  long  tons  of  milled  rice  was  grown 
for  domestic  consumers.  Palm  oil  production  in  1955 
was  estimated  at  11.5  million  imperial  gallons. 
Cacao  and  coffee  output  were  to  be  increased  in 
1956.  Approximately  3.5  million  long  tons  of  iron 
ore  were  exported  in  1955. 

Foreign  Trade.  Liberia's  foreign  trade  value  in- 
creased markedly  in  1955.  Total  trade  reached 
$68.8  million  as  compared  with  $49.1  million  in 
1954.  Of  this  amount,  exports  accounted  for  $42.8 
million.  The  high  price  of  rubber  during  1955  and 
the  near  50  percent  rise  in  Liberian  iron  ore  exports 
accounted  for  85  percent  of  the  increase^  in  trade 
receipts.  The  primary  markets  for  Liberia's  exports 
were  the  United  States  (86.9  percent),  the  Nether- 
lands (5.3  percent),  and  West  Germany  (2.0  per- 
cent). 

Transportation.  Liberia's  only  railroad,  which  is 
42  miles  long,  connects  Monrovia  with  Bomi  Hills. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  country  has  850  mi.  of  roads; 
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450  mi.  are  of  the  all-weather  type,  of  which  200 
mi.  are  located  on  the  2  concession  areas  of  the 
Firestone  Plantation  Co.  By  the  end  of  1955,  15  mi. 
of  paved  roads  existed  in  the  country.  The  Liberian 
Nine-Year  Economic  Development  Program  ( 1950- 
59 )  provides  for  spending  about  $22  million  on  the 
construction  improvement  of  highways.  A  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  program  is  being  financed  through 
Export-Import  Bank  loans.  Liberian  National  Air- 
ways Hew  1,417,978  passenger-miles  in  1955.  Pas- 
senger traffic  increased  from  7,691  in  1954  to  11,050 
in  1955. 

Finance.  Favorable  productian  and  trade  patterns 
were  reflected  in  the  Liberian  government's  rev- 
enue receipts.  For  the  first  11  months  of  1955,  total 
revenue  amounted  to  $14.4  million;  total  expendi- 
ture, $13.97  million.  United  States  currency  has 
been  in  circulation  since  Nov.  3,  1942,  but  there  is 
Liberian  coinage  in  silver  and  copper. 

Government.  Although  Liberia's  government  is 
rather  highly  centralized,  its  central  government  is 
patterned  after  that  of  the  United  States.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  coordinate  branches,  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial.  The  President  and  Vice 
President  are  elected  for  8  years  and  may  be  re- 
elected  for  additional  4-year  terms;  the  legislature 
is  bicameral.  Judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme 
Court  and  a  number  of  subordinate  courts.  The 
tribal  populations  in  the  three  hinterland  Provinces 
are  gradually  taking  a  greater  part  in  national  life; 
for  me  first  time  in  1951,  they  were  represented  in 
the  legislature  by  voting  delegates  having  full  equal 
rights  with  the  representatives  of  the  Americo- 
Liberians.  All  10  members  of  the  senate,  however, 
still  are  Americo-Liberians.  Women  acquired  the 
right  to  vote  in  1951.  President:  William  V.  S.  Tub- 
man  (elected  May  6,  1943;  reelected  May  1,  1952, 
and  May  3, 1955).  Vice  President:  William  Richard 
Tolbert. 

Events,  1956.  The  highlight  of  1956  in  Liberia  was 
the  inauguration  ceremonies  conducted  for  Presi- 
dent Tubman  in  January.  Representatives  from 
many  foreign  nations  including  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  were  in  attendance.  On  Jan. 
16,  1956,  the  President  formed  a  10-man  cabinet 
headed  by  Momolu  Dukuli,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  trial  of  Liberians  involved  in  the  attempted 
assassination  of  President  Tubman  in  June  1955 
was  completed  during  the  year.  Numerous  reprieves 
were  offered  the  indicted  conspirators.  In  the  mean- 
while President  Tubman  spent  the  latter  part  of 
1956  visiting  various  European  countries. 

Soviet  efforts  to  establish  diplomatic  relations 
with  Liberia  resulted  in  a  joint  declaration  of  agree- 
ment in  principle.  However,  the  Liberian  govern- 
ment deferred  an  exchange  of  mission  until  it  ob- 
tained the  necessary  legislative  authorizations  and 
appropriations.  —WILLIAM  H.  LEWIS 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS,  U.S.  In  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1956,  the  Library  of  Congress  per- 
formed more  reference  and  research  work  for  mem- 
bers and  committees  of  Congress  than  ever  before  in 
its  history.  Nearly  102,000  inquiries,  ranging  from 
calls  for  bits  of  information  and  loans  of  materials 
to  requests  for  detailed,  analytical  reports,  were 
handled  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  assist  the  work 
of  the  nation's  legislative  body. 

Founded  by  Act  of  Congress  in  1800  as  a  library 
for  the  members  of  Congress,  the  institution's  ser- 
vice to  that  body  stands  first  among  its  activities. 
In  addition,  it  serves  other  government  agencies, 
other  libraries,  scholars,  and  the  public.  Its  services 
to  such  groups  in  fiscal  1956  included  serving  663,- 
000  readers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  with  more 
thaji  %  mfllipn  items  in  the  Library's  reading  rooms. 


In  addition  it  lent  292,000  items-including  73,000 
books  for  the  blind— for  use  outside  the  Library. 

An  aggregate  of  many  libraries  rather  than  a  sin- 
gle homogeneous  collection,  its  holdings  grew  last 
year  to  more  than  35,331,000  items.  They  included 
10,776,000  volumes  and  pamphlets,  155,000  bound 
volumes  of  newspapers,  15,107,000  manuscripts, 
2,289,000  maps  and  views,  1,925,000  volumes  and 
pieces  of  music,  2,926,000  photographic  items, 
583,000  fine  prints,  97,000  phonograph  records  and 
379,000  "talking  books"  for  the  blind,  20,000  micro- 
cards,  70,000  microprint  cards,  121,000  reels  and 
strips  of  microfilm,  115,000  reels  of  motion-picture 
film,  and  761,000  broadsides,  photostats,  posters, 
and  other  types ^of  material. 

The  Library's  manuscripts,  of  primary  impor- 
tance for  the  study  of  American  history,  embrace 
the  largest  collection  in  any  single  repository  of  the 
personal  papers  of  American  statesmen,  including 
23  of  the  Presidents  from  George  Washington  to 
Calvin  Coolidge.  The  largest  assemblage  of  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  literature  outside  the  Orient  and 
of  Russian  books  outside  the  U.S.S.R.  are  located 
here.  The  Rare  Books  Division  contains  the  largest 
collection  of  15th-century  printed  books  (more 
than  5,400)  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  Li- 
brary's material  on  the  history  of  aeronautics  is  the 
most  important  collection  in  existence,  and  its  files 
of  19th-  and  20th-century  American  newspapers  are 
the  most  comprehensive.  Its  collection  of  law  books 
is  outstanding. 

The  materials  added  to  the  Library's  collections 
during  fiscal  1956— more  than  1,130,000  items- 
were  acquired  through  gifts,  exchanges,  purchases, 
and  copyright  deposits.  Among  its  gifts  of  out- 
standing importance  were  the  papers  of  Bainbridge 
Colby,  James  J.  Davis,  William  M.  Jardine,  Julius 
A.  Kmg,  and  Hoyt  Vandenberg,  Two  gifts  created 
wide  popular  interest— a  set  of  microfilms  of  the 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company's  catalogs  for  64  years 
and  the  John  J.  and  Hanna  M.  McManus  and  Mor- 
ris N.  and  Chesley  V.  Young  collection  on  magic. 
Susan  B.  Anthony's  diaries  for  half  a  century  and 
some  65  manuscripts  of  James  A.  Michener  were 
also  gifts.  In  addition,  in  the  first  half  of  fiscal  1957, 
the  Library  received  the  papers  of  the  late  Senator 
George  W.  Norris  and  the  late  Senator  Nelson 
Wilmarth  Aldrich. 

The  Library  continued  to  publish  its  serial  Cata- 
log of  Copyright  Entries  in  several  parts  and  its 
serial  Library  of  Congress  Catalog,  also  in  parts; 
the  latter  reproduces  in  book  form  the  Library's 
catalog  cards  in  many  fields.  In  1956  the  section  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  Catalog  that  was  subtitled 
Books— Authors  was  expanded  to  include  titles  and 
locations  in  other  libraries  for  books  published  in 
1956  and  was  renamed  The  National  Union  Cata- 
log. The  United  States  Quarterly  Book  Review,  is- 
sued by  the  Library  since  1944  for  distribution 
abroad  by  other  government  agencies,  ceased  pub- 
lication with  the  June  1956  issue. 

To  inform  scholars  of  incoming  current  material 
the  Library  publishes  regularly  a  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Current  Acquisitions  and  several  accessions  lists 
for  serials,  State  publications,  and  materials  on  East 
Europe,  Russia,  and  Southern  Asia.  The  fourth  of 
five  projected  volumes  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Thomas  Jefferson  was  published  during 
fiscal  1956,  and  a  memorial  volume  entitled  Herbert 
Putnam,  1861-1955,  was  issued  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
late  Librarian  of  Congress  Emeritus.  Two  mono- 
graphs of  importance  as  bibliographic  tools  ap- 
peared in  1956:  A  Guide  to  Bibliographic  Tools  for 
Research  in  Foreign  Affairs  and  a  new  and  revised 
edition  of  Library  and  Reference  Facilities  in  the 
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Area  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  latter  a  de- 
scriptive directory  of  249  libraries. 

The  Library's  catalog  cards  are  sold  at  nominal 
cost  to  libraries  throughout  the  country  and  abroad, 
as  well  as  being  reproduced  in  book  form  as  de- 
scribed above.  The  3  X  5-inch  cards  that  are  ab- 
sorbed into  the  catalogs  of  these  libraries  enable 
them  to  take  advantage  of  the  cataloging  and  book- 
classification  work  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
of  certain  cooperating  libraries  at  a  great  saving  in 
cost  for  this  work.  The  sale  of  cards  to  other  li- 
braries was  begun  in  1901  by  the  then-Librarian 
of  Congress  Herbert  Putnam  and  returned  $3,785 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  that  first  year.  In  fiscal  1958, 
more  than  24  million  cards  were  sold;  their  sale, 
together  with  the  sale  of  the  catalogs  in  book  form 
and  other  technical  publications,  returned  a  record- 
setting  $1,280,172  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  Library's  second  income-producing  opera- 
tion is  the  Copyright  Office.  Its  net  fees  for  the  reg- 
istration of  copyrights  in  fiscal  1956  totaled  $881,- 
612,  the  largest  receipts  in  the  history  of  the  Copy- 
right Office.  (These  funds  also  go  to  the  Treasury.) 
To  this  must  be  added  the  value  of  the  items  de- 
posited for  copyright,  from  which  the  Library  draws 
materials  for  its  collections.  The  number  of  regis- 
trations—chiefly for  books,  periodicals,  and  music 
—totaled  224,908,  and  the  materials  deposited  were 
estimated  to  have  a  minimum  value  of  $378,000. 

From  its  varied  collections  the  Library  drew 
manuscripts,  rare  books,  prints  and  photographs, 
and  other  materials  for  extensive  exhibits  in  1956  to 
honor  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.  It  prepared  a  catalog  of  the  first 
exhibit  for  publication  by  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society  and  published  its  catalog  of  the  Wilson 
exhibition  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Current  Ac- 
quisitions for  February  1956. 

An  exhibition  prepared  by  the  Library  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Washington  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  and  entitled  "Modern 
Art  Influences  on  Printing  Design"  drew  wide  in- 
terest in  the  Library  and  also  as  a  traveling  exhibit. 
Three  annual  exhibits  were  again  held— the  14th 
National  Exhibition  of  Prints,  of  national  impor- 
tance to  artists;  the  13th  annual  exhibit  of  the  White 
House  News  Photographers  Association,  which,  re- 
corded pictorialiy  the  news  of  the  preceding  year; 
and  the  display  of  the  "Fifty  Books  of  the  Year"  se- 
lected by  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  for 
typographical  excellence.  The  75th  anniversary  of 
the  American  National  Red  Cross  was  commemo- 
rated with  an  exhibit  of  historical  materials  related 
to  that  organization,  and  an  exhibition  entitled  "The 
Art  and  Craft  of  Magic/*  which,  opened  late  in  1956, 
drew  upon  materials  from  the  McManus-Young 
and  Houdini  collections  on  magic. 

Forty  concerts  of  chamber  music  were  presented 
in  the  Library's  Coolidge  Auditorium  in  fiscal  1956, 
30  sponsored  by  the  Gertrude  Clarke  Whittall 
Foundation,  9  by  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge 
Foundation,  and  1  by  the  Nicholas  Longworth 
Foundation.  The  bicentenary  of  the  birth  of  Mozart 
was  observed  in  a  number  of  programs,  and  per- 
formers throughout  the  season  were  among  the 
world's  most  distinguished  artists.  Twenty-five  ex- 
tension concerts  were  given  throughout  the  country 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Cool- 
idge Foundation.  Two  lectures  in  the  field  of  music 
were  given  in  the  Library  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham 
and  Jaap  Kunst. 

The  literary  series  sponsored  by  the  Gertrude 
Clarke  Whittall  Poetry  and  Literature  Fund  in 
1955-56  brought  Robert  Frost  and  Robert  Perm 


Warren  to  the  Library  to  read  their  own  poems,  as 
well  as  Richard  Eberhart,  Robert  Hillyer,  and  Mad- 
eline Mason.  It  included  four  lectures  by  critic 
R.  P.  Blackmur  entitled  Anni  MiraUles>  1921-192$: 
Reason  in  the  Madness  of  Letters,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Library,  and  a  lecture  and  reading  by 
Professor  Ellsworth  Barnard  devoted  to  Edwin  Ar- 
lington Robinson.  Dramatic  performances  in  the 
series  included  a  concert  reading  of  Macbeth  by  the 
Canadian  Players  of  Stratford,  Ontario,  and  of  Rob- 
inson Jeffers*  The  Tower  Beyond  Tragedy  by  the 
Vox  Poetica  Repertory  Company  of  New  York. 
Actor  Henry  Hull  also  presented  a  reading  entitled 
An  Evening  with  Mark  Twain. 

In  March  1956  poet  Randall  Jarre!!  was  appointed 
Consultant  in  Poetry  in  English  for  a  2-year  term 
beginning  in  September  1956,  and  Earl  Vincent 
Moore,  Dean  of  the  University  of  Michigan's  School 
of  Music,  was  appointed  to  serve  on  the  advisory 
committee  to  the  Coolidge  Foundation  until  June 
30,  1957.  Paul  A.  Freund  of  Harvard  Law  School 
was  named  editor-in-chief  of  the  history  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  Congress  authorized  the  Per- 
manent Committee  for  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Devise  to  publish;  the  Librarian  of  Congress  serves 
ex  officio  as  chairman  of  that  committee. 

In  September  the  Library  lost  a  valued  member 
of  the  staff  who  nad  epitomized  its  career  service; 
after  a  brilliant  career  of  33  years  in  the  Library, 
Verner  W.  Clapp  resigned  as  Chief  Assistant  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  to  become  President  of  the 
newly  formed  Council  on  Library  Resources,  Inc., 
which  will  conduct  a  program,  supported  by  a  $5 
million  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  to  assist  in 
solving  the  problems  of  research  libraries. 

— L.    QUINCY   MUMFOKD 

LIBRARY  PROGRESS.  The  American  Library  Associ- 
ation (A.L.A.),  oldest  and  largest  organization  of 
its  type  in  the  world,  is  the  chief  spokesman  of  the 
modern  library  movement  in  the  United  States.  Its 
influence  is  felt  throughout  the  world,  and  this  lead- 
ership was  emphasized  once  more  in  1956  by  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Relations  Office 
as  a  part  of  the  A.L.A.  Other  important  changes  in 
A.L.A.  were  brought  about  by  its  own  reorganiza- 
tion, undertaken  as  the  result  of  a  management  sur- 
vey. This  reorganization,  which  affected  every  office 
and  department  of  the  20,000-member  association, 
was  largely  completed  in  1956.  A  number  of  new 
and  reconstituted  divisions  were  to  come  into  ex- 
istence on  Jan.  1,  1957,  and  a  revised  constitution 
and  bylaws  was  to  become  effective  the  same  day. 

State  and  Federal  Relations.  The  Library  Services 
Act,  which  has  been  sponsored  in  every  Congress 
since  1947  by  the  A.LA.  and  other  national  organ- 
izations, was  passed  in  1956.^  On  signing  the  Act, 
President  Eisenhower  stated:  "The  Library  Services 
Bill,  which  I  have  today  signed  into  law,  represents 
an  effort  to  stimulate  the  States  and  local  commu- 
nities to  increase  library  service  available  to  rural 
Americans.  It  shows  promise  of  leading  to  a  signifi- 
cant enrichment  of  the  lives  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, which,  I  am  confident,  will  be  continued  by 
the  States  when  this  limited  Federal  program  conies 
to  an  end." 

The  Act  authorizes  Federal  appropriations  of  $7,- 
500,000  annually  for  five  years  to  extend  library 
service  in  rural  areas.  A  basic  annual  appropriation 
of  $40,000  is  to  be  made  to  each  State,  plus  an 
amount  based  on  the  proportion  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  the  State  to  the  rural  population  of  the 
United  States.  The  States  are  to  match  Federal 
funds  on  the  basis  of  their  per  capita  income  as 
compared  with  the  per  capita  income  of  the  United 
States,  except  that  no  State  percentage  is  to  fall 
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below  34  percent  nor  exceed  67  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral appropriation.  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  are  included  on  a  fixed 
matching  basis. 

The  Act  is  administered  by  the  Services  to  Li- 
braries Branch  of  the  U.S.  Office  o£  Education.  In 
September  and  October  a  series  of  regional  confer- 
ences were  held  at  which  representatives  of  the 
State  library  agencies  met  with  staff  members  of 
the  Office  of  Education  to  discuss  rules  of  procedure 
and  legal  requirements  for  submission  of  State  plans 
under  the  Act. 

An  appropriation  of  $2,050,000  was  made  for 
grants  to  States  during  the  first  fiscal  year  of  opera- 
tion of  the  Act,  to  June  30, 1957. 

Other  Congressional  actions  of  1956  which  di- 
rectly affected  libraries  were  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  for  the  planning  of 
which  $350,000  was  appropriated;  and  hearings  on 
the  system  by  which  United  States  government  pub- 
lications are  deposited  in  selected  libraries.  The 
hearings,  held  August  7  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  were  followed 
by  an  investigation  which  sought  to  determine 
whether  the  present  depository  law,  passed  as  a  part 
of  the  General  Printing  Act  in  1895,  shouldT  be 
amended.  The  A.L.A.  Public  Documents  Committee 
enlisted  the  aid  of  all  types  of  libraries  in  this  in- 
vestigation. 

Internationa]  Developments.  In  June  the  A.L.A.  re- 
ceived $111,600  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  Inter- 
national Relations  Office  for  a  three-year  period. 
The  Office  is  to  study  library  development  and  the 
need  for  library  education  in  other  countries.  The 
Director  will  spend  several  months  each  year  in  for- 
eign travel  and  first-hand  observation. 

The  A.L.A.  International  Relations  Board  con- 
tinued its  several  programs,  notably  the  exchange  of 
persons  with  foreign  libraries  and  sponsorship  of 
group  study  in  the  United  States  by  foreign  librari- 
ans. Nine  Italian  librarians  arrived  in  July  for  four 
months  of  study  and  internship,  and  twelve  Indian 
university  librarians  arrived  in  October  for  a  similar 
five-month  program. 

The  United  States  Book  Exchange,  largest  non- 
governmental agency  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  re- 
ported early  in  1956  that  in  a  single  year  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  member  librarians  had  grown  from 
373  to  500,  the  number  of  items  sent  from  53,400 
to  about  130,000,  and  the  number  of  items  received 
from  35,000  to  at  least  three  times  that  number. 

UNESCO  published  the  second  edition  of  its 
Handbook  on  the  International  Exchange  of  Pub- 
lications, combining  a  manual  on  all  aspects  of  ex- 
change with  a  list  of  agencies  and  institutions  from 
which  publications  are  available  on  exchange. 

Professional  Training  and  Personnel.  In  1955,  35  of 
the  36  accredited  library  schools  in  the  United 
States  reported  1,384  graduates  who  received  a 
master's  degree  in  library  science  and  39  who  re- 
ceived advanced  degrees.  Since  the  normal  staff 
turnover  of  any  one  of  a  number  of  the  largest 
municipal  library  systems  in  the  United  States  al- 
lows it  to  absorb  several  hundred  librarians  each 
year,  it  is  obvious  that  a  critical  personnel  shortage 
exists  in  American  libraries.  One  library  system  re- 
ported that  25  percent  of  its  professional  positions 
were  vacant. 

Almost  all  library  associations  in  the  United 
States  have  recruiting  programs.  The  clearing  house 
for  these  activities  is  the  Joint  Committee  on  Li- 
brary Work  as  a  Career,  which  includes  representa- 
tives from  88  library  organizations.  The  A.L.A.  has 
launched  a  long-range  recruiting  program  in  con- 


nection with  the  establishment  of  a  public  relations 
office. 

The  A.L.A.  Board  of  Education  for  Librarianship 
is  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  as  one 
of  21  approved  professional  accrediting  bodies.  The 
principal  activity  of  the  Board  for  the  past  three 
years  has  been  accreditation  of  library  schools  under 
the  new  standards  adopted  by  the  A.L.A.  Council 
in  1951.  Five  new  schools  not  previously  accredited 
have  applied  for  evaluation  and  four  have  been  ap- 
proved. Twenty-one  previously  accredited  schools 
have  applied  for  reaccreditation  under  the  new 
standards.  Of  these  17  have  been  approved,  and 
reports  on  others  visited  were  not  yet  available. 

Since  its  foundation  in  1951  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  A.L.A.,  the  Japan  Library  School  of  Keio 
University  in  Tokyo  has  used  American  and  Cana- 
dian personnel.  At  the  end  of  1956,  as  a  result  of 
careful  planning,  it  was  being  operated  entirely  by 
Japanese  personnel. 

Public  Libraries.  Public  Library  Service,  A  Guide  to 
Evaluation,  with  Minimum  Standards,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  A.L.A.  Council  and  published  after 
two  years  of  work  by  a  committee  of  the  Public  Li- 
braries Division.  More  than  300  experts  were  in- 
volved in  preparation  of  the  standards,  which  gave 
librarians,  trustees,  and  others  interested  in  library 
service  a  basis  on  which  to  evaluate  their  libraries 
and  a  spring-board  for  their  improvement. 

The  standards  stress  the  need  for  increased  co- 
operation between  libraries  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  large  library  systems  with  pooled  resources. 
"Libraries  working  together,  sharing  their  services 
and  materials,  can  meet  the  full  needs  of  their  read- 
ers. .  .  .  Without  joint  action,  most  American  li- 
braries probably  will  never  be  able  to  come  up  to 
tie  standards  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
constituencies/* 

The  increased  interest  of  citizens  groups  in  pub- 
lic libraries  is  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  libraries. 
One  of  the  most  promising  developments  of  1956 
in  this  area  was  the  adoption  of  "Operation  Li- 
brary" as  a  major  project  of  the  United  States 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  project  started 
when  a  Jaycee  member  in  West  Memphis,  Ark., 
learned  about  the  needs  of  his  own  library,  enlisted 
the  aid  of  his  local  group,  and  achieved  the  "im- 
possible" by  getting  a  tax  levy  passed  14  to  1.  The 
general  purpose  of  Operation  Library  is  "to  spot- 
light the  need  for  additional  and  improved  libraries 
throughout  the  United  States  and  to  publicize  the 
facilities  available  to  the  public  in  those  communi- 
ties which  have  adequate  service."  Activities  vary 
according  to  the  needs  of  each  State  and  com- 
munity. 

Adult  Education.  Interest  in  adult  education  con- 
tinues to  grow.  In  1956  the  A.L.A.  Office  for  Adult 
Education  planned  or  participated  in  26  local,  State, 
and  national  workshops.  Plans  were  laid  for  an 
Adult  Education  Division  of  the  A.L.A.  to  come 
into  existence  Jan.  1,  1957. 

The  A.L.A.  Library  Community  Project,  in  its 
first  full  year  of  activity,  developed  programs  in 
Kansas,  Maryland,  Michigan,  and  Tennessee,  and 
held  workshops  and  gave  consultant  service  in  other 
States.  A  commentator  on  the  adult  education  scene 
has  said  of  the  program:  "Today,  with  national 
backing,  state  library  leadership,  and  local  library 
participation,  the  interaction  of  file  library  and  the 
adult  community  is  under  active  investigation  in 
four  States,  with  immediate  concrete  results  in  local 
understanding  and  practice,  and  a  long-range  prom- 
ise of  a  vital  re-education  for  the  library  itself." 

College  and  University  Libraries.  Academic  and  re- 
search libraries  of  the  southern  states  launched  the 
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Association  of  Southeastern  Research  Libraries  in 
June  at  the  Miami  Beach  Conference  of  the  A.L.A. 
This  Association  held  further  meetings  during  the 
year  and  began  work  on  surveys  and  other  coop- 
erative projects,  some  of  which  will  result  in  publi- 
cations. 

The  Council  on  Library  Resources,  Inc.,  was  es- 
tablished in  September  under  a  $5  million  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation.  The  Council  will  benefit 
research  libraries  primarily,  since  it  will  address 
itself  to  the  basic  problem  or  "the  increase  of  publi- 
cations at  a  rate  "beyond  their  ( libraries' )  technical 
abilities  or  manpower  with  which  to  cope."  It  will 
conduct  and  support  research,  demonstrate  new 
techniques  and  methods,  and  help  disseminate  the 
results  of  such  investigation. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Council  the 
New  York  Public  Library  announced  that  because 
of  overcrowding  it  had  adopted  fixed  location  shelv- 
ing in  all  stacks  not  open  to  the  public.  Fixed  loca- 
tion abandons  the  principle  of  shelving  books  on  the 
same  subject  together.  The  location  or  a  book  in  the 
library  is  determined  partly  by  its  size.  As  each  book 
is  added  to  the  collection  it  is  assigned  the  position 
on  the  shelf  immediately  following  the  previous 
book  of  the  same  size,  and  remains  in  that  location 
permanently  rather  than  being  shifted  as  more 
books  are  added.  The  chief  advantages  of  this  type 
of  shelving  are  a  saving  in  space,  estimated  at  50 
percent,  and  of  the  time  formerly  required  for 
shifting  large  sections  of  the  collection  to  accom- 
modate new  additions. 

In  1956  the  A.L.A.  received  grants  of  $66,000 
from  philanthropic  and  business  organizations  for 
distribution  by  its  division,  the  Association  of  Col- 
lege and  Reference  Libraries,  principally  to  four- 
year  non-tax-supported  colleges. 

An  important  publication  of  the  year  was  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  Wilson  and  Tauber's  The  University 
Library,  published  by  the  Columbia  University 
Press. 

School  Libraries.  New  lists  of  books  for  school  li- 
braries, progress  in  development  of  school  library 
standards,  and  a  number  of  work  conferences  and 
workshops  were  important  to  school  librarians  in 
1956. 

The  American  Association  of  School  Librarians 
developed  and  adopted  a  statement  on  school  li- 
braries as  materials  centers  at  the  Miami  Beach 
Conference  of  the  A.L.A.  Recognizing  the  position 
of  the  audio-visual  specialist  in  school  library  work, 
the  statement  also  emphasized  the  librarian's  obliga- 
tion to  familiarize  himself  with  the  use  of  the 
newer  types  of  learning  materials.  The  A.A.S.L. 
worked  with  a  number  of  organizations  during  the 
year  to  advance  school  libraries  and  books  and  read- 
ing among  children  and  young  people. 

The  sixth  edition  of  A  Basic  Book  Collection  for 
Elementary  Grades  and  the  second  enlarged  edition 
of  A  Basic  Book  Collection  for  Junior  High  Schools 
were  published  by  the  A.L.A.  during  1956,  and  the 
sixth  edition  of  A  Basic  Book  Collection  for  High 
Schools  was  to  be  ready  in  1957.  These  lists  are 
prepared  with  the  assistance  of  consultants  and  col- 
laborators representing  the  major  national  educa- 
tional associations.  The  School  Library  Supervisor, 
also  published  by  the  A.L.A.,  was  the  first  full- 
length  presentation  of  an  increasingly  important 
area  of  school  library  work. 

Buildings.  New  library  buildings  were  completed 
and  dedicated  at  Western  Reserve  University, 
Florida  State  University,  Rutgers  University,  and 
DePauw  University.  The  most  important  new  public 
library  building  of  1956  was  dedicated  in  Denver, 
October  14-16.  The  Donnell  Branch  of  the  New 


York  Public  Library  was  notable  among  the  many 
branches  of  public  libraries  completed  during  the 
year. 

Publications.  Publications  of  the  year  not  already 
mentioned  were  the  second  edition  of  the  Handbook 
of  Medical  Library  Practice,  The  Classified  Cata- 
log, Cooperative  Film  Services  in  Public  Libraries, 
Library  Adult  Education  in  Action,  Salaries  of  Li- 
brary Personnel,  and  Manual  on  the  Administration 
of  the  Federal  Documents  Collection,  all  published 
by  the  A.L.A.,  and  Scientific  Serials,  an  A.C.R.L. 
monograph.  The  A.L.A.  and  its  divisions  continued 
to  publish  the  ALA  Bulletin,  College  and  Research 
Libraries,  the  Journal  of  Cataloging  and  Classifica- 
tion, Top  of  the  News,  School  Libraries,  and  Public 
Libraries.  Its  two  review  periodicals,  the  Booklist, 
established  in  1904,  and  Subscription  Books  Bulle- 
tin, established  in  1930,  were  combined  into  a  single 
publication  in  September.  — SAMBAY  SMITH 
LIBYA.  An  independent  kingdom  of  northern  Africa 
consisting  of  3  provinces:  Cyrenaica,  Tripolitania, 
and  the  Fezzan.  Formerly  an  Italian  colony,  Libya 
was  proclaimed  an  independent  sovereign  state  on 
Dec.  24,  1951,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of 
the  UN  General  Assembly.  Population  (1954  cen- 
sus): 1,091,830.  It  is  estimated  that  the  settled 
population  constitutes  60  percent  of  the  total,  the 
balance  being  divided  fairly  equally  between  no- 
mads and  semi-nomads.  The  entire  population  is 
Moslem  except  for  the  following  minorities:  in 
Cyrenaica  4,500  Jews,  in  Tripolitania  13,000  Jews, 
45,000  Italians,  2,500  Maltese,  and  400  Greeks. 
Chief  cities:  Tripoli  and  Benghazi  (dual  capitals), 
Misurata,  Horns,  and  Derna.  Major  oases:  Jarabub, 
Ghadames,  Murzuk,  Sebha,  Ghat,  and  Kufra. 

Production  and  Trade.  There  are  3  zones  in  Libya; 
the  Mediterranean,  the  only  one  properly  suitable 
for  agriculture;  the  sub-desert,  which  produces  the 
alfa  plant;  and  the  desert,  which  contains  some  fer- 
tile oases.  The  chief  products  are  olive  oil,  dates, 
fruits,  salt,  sponges,  fish,  and  tobacco.  Other  prod- 
ucts include  matting,  carpets,  and  leather  articles. 
In  1955,  imports  were  valued  at  £  14.34  million 
and  exports  at  £,4.62.  (Figures  are  in  Libyan  £ 
equal  to  the  British  £  sterling.) 

Finance.  Estimated  revenue  for  year  ending  Mar. 
31,  1956,  was  £9,816,405,  including  grants-in-aid 
of  £2,750,000  from  Great  Britain,  and  grants  for 
development  of  £3,214,285  from  the  United  States, 
£1,000,000  from  Great  Britain,  and  £30,000  each 
from  France,  Turkey,  and  Egypt.  Of  the  income, 
£2,184,420  was  allotted  to  the  Federal  government 
and  the  remainder  was  divided  among  the  3  Pro- 
vincial governments. 

Government.  According  to  the  Constitution  of  Oct. 
7,  1951,  Libya  is  a  constitutional,  hereditary  mon- 
archy with  a  federal  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  first  king  of  Libya  is  Sayed  Idris  el  Sen- 
ussi,  the  leader  of  the  Senussi  Brotherhood  and 
former  head  of  the  Cyrenaican  government.  The 
Libyan  parliament,  known  as  the  Majlis  El  Umma, 
is  bicameral.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  24  mem- 
bers equally  divided  among  the  3  provinces  with  the 
King  appointing  half  of  the  members  and  the  other 
half  being  elected  by  the  3  Provincial  legislative 
councils.  The  first  Senate  established  in  1952  was 
entirely  appointed  by  the  King.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  a  popularly  elected  body  of  55  mem- 
bers. Eventually  there  will  be  one  representative  for 
each  20,000  inhabitants.  Pending  a  population  cen- 
sus, Tripolitania  has  35  seats,  Cyrenaica  15,  and  the 
Fezzan  5.  No  Province  may  have  less  than  5  repre- 
sentatives. 

Provision  is  also  included  for  a  Federal  Supreme 
Court.  Each  Province  has  a  governor  appointed  by 
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the  King  and  an  executive  council  and  a  legisla- 
tive council,  of  whose  members  at  least  3  are  to  be 
elected.  The  King's  ministers  are  responsible  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Powers  are  distributed 
between  the  Federal  and  Provincial  governments. 
Although  the  Constitution  proclaims  Islam  as  the 
state  religion,  it  includes  guarantees  of  freedom  of 
conscience  and  religion  among  the  enumerated  civil 
rights  accorded  all  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

Events,  1956.  As  part  of  the  general  increase  in 
tension  in  the  Near  East  and  North  Africa— notably 
the  Suez  crisis,  the  nationalist  revolt  in  Algeria,  and 
the  strong  bid  of  Soviet  diplomacy  to  penetrate  into 
the  region— Libya  found  itself  in  a  number  of  deli- 
cate diplomatic  situations  during  the  past  year. 
Having  important  treaty  arrangements  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  France 
{see  THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK,  EVENTS 
OF  1953,  1954,  and  1955)  and  being  at  the  same 
time  a  member  of  the  Arab  League,  Libya  was 
under  considerable  pressure  as  the  tide  of  political 
events  affected  these  treaty  commitments. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  year^Libya, 
which  only  last  year  entered  into  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  received  an  offer  of 
economic  and  technical  assistance  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
Suffering  from  a  deficiency  in  natural  resources  and 
from  an  extremely  weak  economy,  Libya  has  been 
receiving  substantial  grants  of  aid  from  the  United 
Kingdom  (which,  among  things,  underwrites  the 
deficit  in  the  Libyan  budget)  and  from  the  United 
States.  In  return,  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  operate  important  military  bases  in 
Libya.  The  Soviet  offer  of  aid  to  Libya  seemed 
clearly  designed  to  undermine  the  British  and 
American  positions  in  Libya.  In  March,  the  Libyan 
government  decided  to  shun  any  economic  aid  from 
Russia.  Prime  Minister  Mustafa  ben  HaHm  report- 
edly told  the  Soviet  ambassador  that  "Libya  is  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  aid  she  has  received  from 
the  West  and  does  not  desire  to  replace  it  with 
Soviet  aid." 

At  the  same  time  it  became  known  that  both  the 
United  States  and  Britain  were  reconsidering  their 
aid  programs  to  Libya  with  a  view  to  increasing 
them.  On  April  7,  the  Libyan  government  an- 
nounced a  major  increase  in  American  economic  and 
military  aid,  under  which  the  United  States  prom- 
ised to  give  Libya  $5  million  before  the  end  of 
June  1956,  in  addition  to  the  $4  million  Libya  had 
already  received  during  the  1956  fiscal  year.  For 
the  1957  fiscal  year,  American  aid  will  amount  to 
$11  million.  U.S.  Ambassador  John  L.  Tappin  noted 
that  the  sums  agreed  upon  did  not  constitute  a 
bidding  against  the  Soviet  aid  offer  because  the 
United  States  was  not  informed  of  the  Soviet  terms. 
He  felt  that  the  Libyans  "made  an  intellectual  de- 
cision based  on  what  they  thought  would  be  best 
for  them  in  the  long  run— not  only  materially  but 
in  terms  of  their  essential  freedom  and  sovereignty." 
Early  in  July  announcement  was  made  that  the 
British  government  was  also  going  to  increase  its 
financial,  military,  and  educational  aid  to  Libya. 
Britain  agreed  to  create  the  nucleus  of  a  Libyan 
air  force  and  navy,  and  would  supply  equipment 
for  10,000  troops  while  also  providing  facilities  for 
the  training  of  officers  in  British  training  establish- 
ments. During  1956,  $1  million  worth  of  military 
equipment  provided  for  under  provisions  of  earlier 
agreements  was  delivered  to  Libya  by  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 

Libya  was  under  considerable  pressure  in  the 
matter  of  the  Bagdad  Pact.  Egypt  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  pressing  Libya  to  stay  out  of  the  pact 
while  Iraq  and  Great  Britain  pressed  for  Libya's 
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joining  it.  Early  in  the  year,  King  Idris  in  a  speech 
from  the  throne  referred  to  this  situation  by  an- 
nouncing that  Libya  would  follow  a  policy  of  neu- 
trality in  international  affairs  and  would  join  no 
Eact.  In  a  sense  this  could  be  interpreted  as  a  victory 
?r  Egypt,  which  was  intensifying  its  efforts  to  in- 
crease its  influence  in  Libya  and  to  lower  Western 
prestige  in  Libya.  In  May,  Egypt  sent  a  sizable  dele- 
gation to  Tripoli  to  negotiate  a  new  trade  and  pay- 
ments agreement  with  Libya.  The  treaty  agreed 
upon  provides  for  easier  methods  of  payments  for 
exports  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  joint  chamber 
of  commerce  in  both  countries.  In  addition,  Egypt 
stepped  up  its  information  and  propaganda  activi- 
ties in  Libya,  and  was  reported  to  have  brought 
pressure  on  Libya  to  remove  the  Iraqi  commander 
of  the  small  Libyan  army. 

In  July,  Libya  asked  all  foreign  missions  to  curtail 
sharply  their  information  activities  in  Libya.  Al- 
though affecting  all  such  missions,  including  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  the  request  was  report- 
edly prompted  by  the  sharp  increase  in  Egyptian 
and  Soviet  propaganda  in  Libya. 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  Suez  Canal  re- 
gion in  November  complicated  further  Libya's  dip- 
lomatic problems.  Previously,  during  the  crisis  over 
the  nationalization  of  the  canal,  Libya  had  an- 
nounced its  support  of  Egypt's  right  to  nationalize 
the  canal  and  had  declared  that  it  would  not 
allow  any  foreign  power  (in  this  case  Britain)  to 
launch  an  attack  on  Egypt  from  Libyan  territory. 
When  tie  fighting  broke  out,  Libya  joined  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Arab  League  in  condemn- 
ing the  British,  French,  and  Israeli  attacks  upon 
Egypt,  and  relations  with  Great  Britain  became 
considerably  strained.  A  bomb  exploded  in  a  British 
army  barracks  and  Prime  Minister  ben  Halim  asked 
that  Britain  permit  the  stationing  of  Libyan  mili- 
tary observers  in  British  military  bases  to  insure 
that  these  not  be  used  against  Egypt.  The  wide- 
spread resentment  of  the  British  action  was  reflected 
by  the  introduction  of  a  motion  in  the  Libyan 
House  of  Representatives  calling  for  the  abrogation 
of  the  Anglo-Libyan  treaty.  However,  the  Libyan 
government  has  resisted  such  drastic  action.  Instead, 
it  asked  Britain  to  negotiate  a  revision  of  the  exist- 
ing treaty.  On  December  26,  it  was  announced  that 
Britain  had  agreed  to  such  negotiations*,  which  were 
to  begin  shortly. 

Despite  Libya's  support  of  Egypt  in  the  Suez 
affair,  Libya's  relations  with  Egypt  were  consider- 
ably strained  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  Appre- 
hensive of  Egypt's  ambitions  and  resenting  Egypt's 
tactics,  Libya  has  taken  certain  actions  to  curtail  the 
activities  of  Egyptian  agents  in  its  country.  On  No- 
vember 6,  the  government  announced  that  the 
Egyptian  military  attache  was  being  ejected  from 
the  country  for  undertaking  activities  detrimental 
to  Libyan  interests. 

Libya's  relations  with  France  were  also  strained 
during  1956,  despite  the  ratification  by  the  French 
National  Assembly  of  the  Franco-Libyan  treaty 
signed  last  year  and  the  subsequent  French  with- 
drawal from  the  Fezzan.  The  French-Libyan  diffi- 
culties stemmed  from  the  Algerian  rebellion.  The 
French  have  accused  Libya  of  aiding  and  abetting 
the  smuggling  of  arms  to  the  Algerian  rebels  across 
the  Libyan-Algerian  frontier,  while  the  Libyans 
have  expressed  their  bitter  resentment  over  the 
French  activities  in  Algeria.  In  December,  Prime 
Minister  ben  Halim  expressed  Libya's  strong  sup- 
port for  the  Algerian  nationalists  and  announced  his 
government's  intention  of  cooperating  with  Arab 
North  Africa  in  the  interests  of  peace,  stability, 
and  nationalism. 
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In  another  diplomatic  action,  Libya  signed  a 
treaty  with  Italy  on  October  2,  settling  a  number  of 
problems  outstanding  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  The  agreement  settled  the  transfer  of  former 
Italian  government  property,  regulated  the  status  of 
the  Italian  population  in  Libya,  and  provided  for 
an  Italian  financial  contribution  to  the  economic  re- 
construction of  Libya  amounting  to  1  million  Libyan 
pounds.  —  BENJAMIN  RIVLIN 

LIECHTENSTEIN.  A  central  European  principality. 
Area:  62  square  miles.  Population  (1955  census): 
14,757.  Capital,  Vaduz  (2,735  inhabitants,  1950). 
Chief  products:  com,  wine,  fruit,  wood,  marble. 
Main  industries:  cotton  spinning  and  weaving, 
leather  goods,  pottery,  and  livestock  raising. 
Liechtenstein  belongs  to  the  Swiss  Customs  Union; 
Swiss  currency  is  used.  ( In  October  1956,  one  Swiss 
franc  was  equal  to  U.S. $0.2334. )  Budget  (1956 
est ) :  revenue,  7,736,750  Swiss  francs;  expenditure, 
8,100,557  Swiss  francs;  public  debt  (Dec.  31, 1955), 
10,351,111  Swiss  francs.  Reigning  Prince:  Francis 
Joseph  II  (succeeded  to  throne  July  25,  1938). 
Head  of  government:  Alexander  Frick  (since  Sept. 
3,1945). 

LITHUANIA.  A  Baltic  republic,  occupied  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  June  15-17, 1940,  and  absorbed  into  the 
Soviet  Union  by  decree  on  Aug.  3,  1940.  Area: 
25,500  square  miles.  Population  (April  1956  est.): 
2,700,000.  Chief  towns  (April  1956  est):  Vilnius 
(Vilna),  200,000  inhabitants:  Kaunas  (Kovno), 
195,000.  Agriculture  is  the  prime  occupation  of  the 
people.  The  main  crops  include  rye,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  flax,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets.  Livestock 
raising  is  important.  Manufactured  goods  include 
linen  fabrics,  yam,  cotton,  leather,  tobacco,  ply- 
wood, lumber,  and  sugar.  Budget  estimate  (1956; : 
1,908  million  rubles. 

LIVESTOCK.  Numbers  of  livestock  and  poultry  in 
the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  1956  totaled 
2  percent  larger  than  on  Jan.  I,  1955,  but  were  7 
percent  below  the  peak  of  1944.  Production  of  live- 
stock and  livestock  products  in  1956  set  a  new  rec- 
ord for  the  seventh  year  in  a  row.  The  annual  inven- 
tory of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  showed 
the  following  livestock  and  poultry  on  farms  Jan.  1, 
1956  (1955  numbers  shown  in  parenthesis):  all 
cattle,  including  dairy,  97,465,000  (96,592,000); 
cows  two  years  old  and  older  for  milk,  23,318,000 
(23,462,000);  hogs,  55,088,000  (50,474,000);  all 
sheep,  31,109,000  (31,582,000);  horses  and  mules, 
3,962,000  ( 4,309,000 ) ;  chickens,  382,218,000 
(390,708,000);  and  turkeys,  4,892,000  (4,917,000). 

The  97.5  million  head  of  cattle  on  farms  as  1956 
began  was  the  highest  on  record  and  beef  produc- 
tion for  the  year  reached  a  new  high.  The  1956  calf 
crop  was  estimated  at  43,272,000  head,  1  percent 
more  than  in  1955.  Although  the  number  of  milk 
cows  on  farms  on  Jan.  1,  1956,  was  second  lowest 
since  1930,  production  per  cow  reached  a  record 
6,060  Ib.  Total  milk  production  was  at  a  new  peak 
of  127,000  million  Ib.,  3,500  million  more  than  in 
1955.  Sheep  numbers  have  been  at  a  relatively  low 
level  in  recent  years  and  remained  so  during  1956. 
Shorn  wool  production  was  estimated  at  231,800,- 
000  Ib.,  close  to  the  level  of  recent  years. 

Poultry  and  egg  production  soared  in  recent 
years,  and  in  1956  was  34  percent  above  the  1947- 
49  average.  This  included  a  record  turkey  crop  of 
76  million,  record  broiler  production  of  an  estimated 
1,320  million,  and  egg  production  surpassing  the 
record  1955  total  of  59,485  million.  Hog  production 
declined  in  1956;  the  crop  of  89,671,000  was  6  per- 
cent below  1955. 

World  livestock  production  has  been  increasing 
for  several  years.  Cattle  and  sheep  production  in 


1956  were  up  for  the  ninth  consecutive  year  and 
both  were  22  percent  above  the  prewar  average. 
Hog  production  also  was  at  a  record  level  and  27 
percent  above  prewar.  Meat  production,  according 
to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  totaled  890 
million  cwt.,  25  million  cwt  above  1955.  Milk  pro- 
duction also  increased  to  6,180  million  cwt.,  slightly 
above  1955.  The  record  1956  wool  clip  of  4,870 
million  Ib.  compared  with  4,685  million  Ib.  a  year 
earlier.  Egg  output  remained  at  the  1955  level  of 
136,000  mfflion.  -WAYNE  DEXTER 

LLOYD,  { Jolin)  Selwyn  (Brooke).  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Great  Britain,  bom  July  28, 1904, 
the  son  of  a  Liverpool  surgeon,  and  educated  at 
Fettes  and  Magdalene  CtoHege,  Cambridge.  He 
rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  on  the  staff  of  the 
British  Second  Army  during  World  War  II  and  after 
the  war  he  was  elected  Conservative  M.P.  for  the 
Wirral  division  of  Cheshire  in  1945.  He  entered  the 

fDvemment  in  1951  as  Minister  of  State  in  the 
oreign  Office,  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  Minister 
of  Supply  in  1954,  and  became  Minister  of  Defence 
in  April  of  1955.  He  was  named  Foreign  Secretary 
in  Sir  Anthony  Eden's  cabinet  on  Dec.  20,  1955, 
and  retained  that  post  in  the  Macmillan  cabinet,  ap- 
pointed Jan.  13,  1957. 

LODGE,  Henry  Cabot,  Jr.  Permanent  United  States 
representative  at  the  UN  and  a  former  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, born  July  5,  1902  in  Nahant,  Mass.,  and  edu- 
cated at  Harvard.  He  was  a  journalist  for  several 
years,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  from  1933  to  1936,  and  Senator  from  1936  to 
1944  when  he  resigned  to  go  on  active  duty  in  the 
overseas  army.  In  1946  he  was  reelected  to  the  Sen- 
ate, but  ran  unsuccessfully  in  1952.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  UN  post  on  Nov.  29,  1952. 
LOUISIANA.  A  west  south  central  State.  Area:  48,- 
506  sq.  mi.  Population  (July  1,  1956  est):  3,004,- 
000,  compared  with  (1950  census):  2,683,516. 
Chief  cities  (1950  census) :  Baton  Rouge  (capital), 
125,629;  New  Orleans,  570,445;  Shreveport,  127,- 
206;  Lake  Charles,  41,272;  Monroe,  38,572;  Alex- 
andria, 34,913;  Lafayette,  33,541;  Bogalusa,  17,- 
798;  New  Iberia,  16,467;  Bossier  City,  15,470. 

Nickname,  The  Pelican  State.  Motto,  Union,  Jus- 
tice and  Confidence.  Flower,  Magnolia.  Bird  (un- 
official), Eastern  Brown  Pelican.  Song,  Song  of 
Louisiana.  Entered  the  Union  Apr.  8,  1812.  See 
EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  VI- 
TAL STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $575,- 
241,000;  general  expenditure,  $475,453,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $229,353,000. 

Elections.  Louisiana's  10  electoral  votes  went  to 
Eisenhower  in  the  November  election.  Russell  B, 
Long  (D)  was  reelected  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
Democrats  won  all  8  seats  in  the  House.  In  the 
State  elections,  Earl  K.  Long  (D)  was  elected 
Governor.  Other  successful  candidates  were:  Lieut. 
Governor,  Lether  E.  Frazar  (D);  Attorney  General, 
Jack  P.  F.  Gremillion  (D);  Auditor,  William  J. 
Dodd  (D).  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Trea- 
surer were  reelected. 

Legislation.  The  Louisiana  legislature  met  in  reg- 
ular session  from  May  14  to  July  12,  and  in  special 
session  from  August  30  to  September  10. 

A  general  appropriations  act  reached  a  record 
high  total  of  $349.8  million,  and  with  special  appro- 
priation acts  of  $20  million  and  other  recurring 
expenditures  not  directly  appropriated,  total  author- 
ized expenditures  were  $579.9  million  in  fiscal 
1956-57.  A  comparison  of  the  general  appropriations 
acts  reveals  that  appropriations  for  fiscal  1957  are 
$86.5  million  higher  than  for  fiscal  1955  and  $80.9 
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million  higher  than  for  fiscal  1956,  on  a  comparable 
basis.  With  few  exceptions,  State  programs  and 
agencies  received  increased  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1956-57  with  education,  public  welfare,  and  high- 
ways receiving  the  largest  increases  in  dollar 
amounts.  The  legislature  also  raised  its  tax  on 
liquor  from  $1.58  to  $1.68  per  gallon  and  approved 
a  race-track  tax  increase,  and  part  of  its  revenues 
will  be  dedicated  to  various  activities,  including 
$80,000  annually  to  the  Legislative  Council, 

In  the  field  of  welfare  the  legislature  raised  mini- 
mum need  for  Old  Age  Assistance  to  $65  per  month, 
with  this  amount  to  be  paid  only  if  necessary  funds 
are  available;  when  insufficient,  OAA  recipients 
to  share  on  a  pro-rata  basis.  It  authorized  an  ad- 
visory commission  to  study  conditions  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  aging.  A  new  law  tightened  the 
provisions  concerning  child  abandonment.  If  a  par- 
ent has  permitted  the  requisite  amount  of  time  to 
pass  without  showing  proper  parental  responsibility 
toward  a  child,  he  can  no  longer  forestall  a  judg- 
ment of  abandonment.  The  court  is  authorized  to 
make  other  disposition  of  the  abandoned  child, 
as  well  as  place  the  child  with  the  Department  of 
Welfare. 

Other  acts  provided  that  all  child  welfare  agen- 
cies must  obtain  a  license  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  which  is  responsible  for  establish- 
ing mimmum  standards;  increased  the  amount  of 
income  which  may  be  disregarded  in  determining 
the  needs  of  a  blind  person  from  $50  a  month  to 
$2,000  a  year,  and  authorized  library  services  for 
the  blind. 

Six  constitutional  amendments,  all  relating  to 
taxes  or  fiscal  provisions,  were  adopted  by  Louisi- 
ana's voters  at  the  1956  state  election.  One  of  them 
requires  approval  by  two  thirds  of  the  elected 
members  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  to 
levy  new  taxes  or  increase  existing  limits.  Another 
amendment  dedicates  to  highways  a  total  of  $15 
million  a  year  from  royalties  and  leasing  revenues 
derived  from  State-owned  lands  and  water  bottoms. 
A  third  creates  a  long-range  highway  fund  to  which 
are  dedicated  surpluses  of  present  highway  user 
taxes,  as  well  as  the  $15  million  a  year  resulting 
from  the  amendment  reported  above.  A  fourth 
measure  exempts  from  property  taxation  property 
of  nonprofit  corporations  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  trade,  travel,  and  commerce.  The  other  two 
amendments  affect  finances  of  the  Orleans  Levy 
Board  and  the  City  of  Monroe  and  the  school 
district. 

The  voters  also  adopted  6  constitutional  amend- 
ments at  the  November  election  as  follows:  an 
amendment  authorizing  temporary  assignment  of 
retired  judges  to  courts  of  record;  an  amendment 
lowering  the  State  residence  requirement  for  voting 
from  two  years  to  one;  an  amendment  authorizing 
local  tax  increases  from  five  to  seven  mills  for  ad- 
ditional school  support,  with  voter  approval;  an 
amendment  providing  that  exemptions  granted  by 
parishes  and  municipalities  to  new  industries  shall 
not  apply  to  school  taxes;  an  amendment  authorizing 
a  $16  million  bond  issue  for  bonuses  to  veterans 
of  certain  wars  between  1898  and  1920;  and  an 
amendment  authorizing  a  $2  million  bond  issue 
to  complete  payment  of  bonuses  to  veterans  of  the 
Korean  conflict. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Robert  F.  Kennon;  Lieut. 
Governor,  C.  E.  Barham;  Secretary  of  State,  Wade 
O.  Martin,  Jr.;  Attorney  General,  Fred  S.  LeBlanc; 
State  Treasurer,  A.  P.  Tugwell;  State  Auditor,  Alli- 
son R.  Kolb. 

IUTHERAN  CHURCH.   Membership  in  the  16  Lutheran 
church  bodies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


was  reported  at  a  total  of  7,373,000,  including 
7,151,000  in  the  United  States.  The  17,398  organ- 
ized congregations  were  served  by  a  total  of  16,493 
ministers. 

Two  major  moves  toward  unity  among  the  church 
bodies  were  the  outstanding  events  of  1956.  Three 
of  the  church  bodies,  namely,  the  1,000,000-mernber 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  the  900,000-member 
American  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  60,000-mem- 
ber  United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  pro- 
ceeded toward  merger  by  Jan.  1,  I960,  when  they 
will  become  one  body  under  the  name  "The  Ameri- 
can Lutheran  Church."  The  group  selected  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  as  the  future  headquarters  city. 

In  December  1956,  another  group  announced 
agreement  to  merge  into  a  single  Church  and  con- 
stituted a  joint  commission  on  Lutheran  unity  to 
draw  up  blueprints  for  merger  at  a  yet  undetermined 
date.  This  group  includes  the  2,270,000-member 
United  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  the  largest 
single  Lutheran  body  in  America,  as  well  as  the 
536,000-member  Augustana  Lutheran  Church,  the 
35,000-member  Suomi  Synod,  and  the  20,000- 
member  American  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 

All  7  church  bodies  involved  in  the  merger 
efforts  are  participants  in  the  National  Lutheran 
Council  and  the  Lutheran  World  Federation. 
Among  the  bodies  not  involved  in  any  merger  talks 
and  not  participating  in  either  of  the  above  agencies 
the  2,000,000-member  Lutheran  Church-Missouri 
Synod  is  the  largest. 

In  August  1956,  the  National  Lutheran  Council 
announced  that  cooperative  Lutheran  efforts  for 
spiritual  aid  and  material  relief  overseas  and  in  this 
country  passed  the  $100  million  mark.  Since  1940, 
when  the  Council  started  its  annual  fund  appeal 
called  Lutheran  World  Action,  American  Lutherans 
had  contributed  over  $44.5  million  in  cash.  In 
addition,  Lutheran  World  Relief  had  received  and 
shipped  over  $56  million  worth  of  food,  clothing, 
and  medicines.  The  combined  effort  was  described 
as  the  largest  undertaken  by  any  single  Protestant 
denomination. 

Throughout  1956,  Lutherans  were  busy  prepar- 
ing for  the  Third  Assembly  of  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation,  to  be  held  August  15-27,  1957,  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  the  first  world-wide  conclave 
of  Lutherans  held  on  American  soil. 

—ALEX  LIEPA 

LUTHERAN  WORLD  FEDERATION  (LWF).  An  association 
of  57  member  churches  numbering  50  million 
people  in  29  countries.  The  Federation  also  serves 
and  is  in  contact  with  the  20  million  other  Lutherans 
in  various  sections  of  the  world. 

The  political  events  of  1956  have  had  serious 
repercussions  on  the  Lutheran  Church,  particularly 
in  Hungary  and  in  the  Middle  East.  The  case  of 
Bishop  Ordass  is  an  important  one.  He  was  arrested, 
tried  and  convicted  for  alleged  currency  manipula- 
tions in  1948  by  the  Hungarian  government.  The 
real  reasons  for  his  condemnation  were  that  he  had 
resisted  government  pressure  to  take  over  the 
church's  schools  and  he  had  protested  against  cen- 
sorship of  radio  sermons.  He  was  sentenced  to  2 
years*  imprisonment  but  was  released  under  a  form 
of  house  arrest  after  1&  years.  The  Lutheran  Church 
of  Hungary,  under  very  questionable  procedures, 
deposed  him  as  bishop  and  he  was  replaced  by 
Bishop  Dezsery. 

In  late  July  1956  the  officers  of  the  Federation 
negotiated  with  the  government  of  Hungary  for 
Bishop  Ordass*  legal  rehabilitation  as  a  citizen.  Ne- 
gotiations were  also  conducted  with  Lutheran 
Church  leaders  on  restoring  Ordass  to  his  episcopal 
position.  On  Oct.  7,  1956,  the  state  offered  full 
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rehabilitation  to  Ordass  as  a  citizen  with  retro- 
active payments  for  loss  of  time.  On  Oct.  30,  1956, 
after  the  revolution  had  begun  in  Hungary  Bishop 
Dezsery  resigned  and  Ordass  was  restored  as  bishop 
of  his  former  diocese.  On  Reformation  Day,  October 
31,  he  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  cathedral 
church  in  Budapest,  where  thousands  of  people 
gathered  to  hear  him  from  his  former  pulpit. 

Many  of  the  Hungarian  pastors  who  had  been 
removed  or  arrested  during  these  years  were  re- 
leased and  came  back  to  their  offices  in  October. 
According  to  the  latest  information  in  November, 
Bishop  Ordass  was  still  functioning  and  pastors 
could  call  on  the  sick  and  the  wounded  and  could 
conduct  religious  training  for  children. 

The  revolution  in  Hungary,  resulting  in  thousands 
of  refugees  fleeing  to  Austria,  presented  the  LWF 
with  another  serious  problem.  Through  quick,  de- 
cisive action  and  through  the  ready  response  of 
Lutheran  churches  in  Europe  and  America  the 
program  for  a  spiritual  ministry  to  these  refugees 
in  the  countries  to  which  they  have  gone  and  a  relief 
program  in  Austria  was  initiated.  The  LWF  is  also 
working  for  the  resettlement  of  the  Lutheran  refu- 
gees within  Austria  who  wish  to  migrate  perma- 
nently to  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Australia. 

An  important  event  in  the  development  of  inter- 
church  relations  was  the  European  Lutheran  Minor- 
ity Churches  Conference  in  Semmering,  Austria,  in 
April.  This  was  the  first  time  in  history  that  repre- 
sentatives from  Spain  to  Rumania  and  from  Poland 
to  Italy  had  come  together  to  discuss  their  common 
tasks  and  problems  as  minority  groups.  In  these 
discussions,  which  included  church  leaders  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  from  largely  Catholic 
countries,  it  was  discovered  that  there  were  many 
practical  problems  which  the  LWF  could  help  these 
groups  to  solve.  It  became  more  clearly  evident 
that  the  large  folk  churches  of  Europe,  especially 
in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  need  to  have  a  closer 
liaison  with  these  minority  groups. 

Contacts  made  in  Semmering  indicated  that  for 
the  first  time  in  eight  years  visits  could  be  made  to 
the  member  churches  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  An 
official  delegation  from  the  Lutheran  World  Federa- 
tion visited  the  two  churches  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  church  in  Poland  in  late  September  and  Oc- 
tober. The  situation  of  these  churches  during  the 
past  years  has  been  very  difficult,  with  very  little 
possibility  of  contact  or  travel.  The  LWF  initiated 
a  program  of  sending  theological  literature,  medi- 
cines, and  other  gifts.  Also  in  October  the  first 
contact  since  1947  was  established  with  the  two 
Lutheran  churches  of  Rumania.  Up  until  the  time 
of  the  revolution  in  Hungary  there  seemed  to  be  a 
growing  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the  governments 
in  Eastern  Europe  to  promote  more  visits  of  this 
kind. 

In  line  with  its  policy,  the  LWF  has  brought 
Lutheran  groups  together  on  a  continental  basis. 
Two  such  conferences  have  been  held  in  Latin 
America.  The  first  conference  in  history  on  a  conti- 
nental basis  in  Africa  was  held  at  Marangu,  Tan- 
ganyika, in  November  1955.  It  was  significant  that 
toe  majority  of  those  who  attended  were  Africans 
and  represented  such  widely  scattered  groups  as 
Madagascar,  Nigeria,  South  Africa,  and  Ethiopia. 
The  Africans  were  encouraged  to  hold  several  sepa- 
rate sessions  in  which  they  could  discuss  their  own 
tasks  as  Christian  churches  on  this  continent.  The 
Africans  became  aware  especially  of  the  tremendous 
growth  and  spread  of  the  Mohammedan  religion 
sweeping  down  both  coasts  of  Africa.  The  rapidly 
changing  scene  in  Africa  due  to  industrialization 
has  forced  the  Church  to  face  the  problems  of 


large  urban  populations  and  the  breakdown  of 
tribal  life.  The  Africans  requested  the  LWF  to 
assist  them  in  establishing  better  training  for  both 
pastors  and  laity. 

The  second  Asia  Conference  sponsored  by  the 
LWF  was  held  in  Madras,  India,  in  January  1956 
in  connection  with  the  observance  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  Protestant 
missionaries.  At  the  same  meeting  Bishop  Rajah 
Manikam  was  installed  as  the  first  Indian  leader  of 
the  Tamil  Lutheran  Church.  The  situation  in  most 
of  Asia  is  quite  different  from  that  of  Africa  and 
other  continents  in  that  the  newly  emerging  inde- 
pendent states  have  also  quickened  the  pace  for  the 
autonomy  of  the  Church.  The  upsurge  of  interest 
in  the  older  religions— Buddhism,  Hinduism— com- 
bined with  a  sharp  increase  in  nationalism  creates 
serious  problems  for  Christian  minorities.  The 
Christian  churches  of  Asia  need  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  assuming  full  responsibility  for  the  entire 
task  of  the  Church. 

Several  of  the  Commissions  of  the  LWF  met 
during  1956  to  review  their  activities  and  to  plan 
their  programs.  The  Commission  on  Inner  Missions 
has  given  serious  attention  to  the  place  of  church 
social  work  in  a  welfare  state.  Tnese  discussions 
have  been  carried  on  against  the  background  of 
the  increasing  facilities  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
people  by  governments,  as  in  Scandinavia  and  in 
Eastern  Europe.  The  Commission  on  Stewardship 
and  Congregational  Life  met  in  Norway  to  assess 
the  growing  interest,  especially  in  the  European 
churches,  in  evangelism  and  stewardship  and  the 
response  of  the  laity.  The  World  Mission  Commis- 
sion held  its  largest  and  most  important  meeting 
this  summer  in  Norway.  In  preparation  for  the  1957 
Assembly  this  Commission,  on  the  basis  of  its  ex- 
periences in  Asia  and  Africa,  has  given  a  thorough 
reappraisal  to  the  place  of  missions  and  autonomous 
churches. 

Scholars  of  Luther  met  in  Aarhus,  Denmark,  in 
August  1956.  They  were  called  together  from  every 
continent  and  included  professors  and  research 
men  not  only  from  Lutheran  theological  institutions 
but  from  many  other  denominations  as  well.  At 
this  meeting  reports  were  given  on  the  latest  find- 
ings in  Lutheran  research  and  plans  were  made  for 
joint  publications  in  the  future.  Men  came  together 
who  had  only  been  able  to  contact  each  other 
through  the  books  that  they  had  written.  Similar 
congresses  will  be  planned  for  the  future. 

During  Aug.  15-25,  1957,  the  Third  Assembly 
of  the  LWF  will  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
U.S.A.  This  will  be  the  first  Assembly  of  such  a 
kind  to  be  held  on  the  North  American  continent. 
The  theme  of  this  Assembly  will  be,  "Christ  Frees 
and  Unites."  A  special  Study  Document  is  available 
to  delegates  and  official  visitors.  It  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Commission  on  Theology.  This  As- 
sembly will,  in  addition  to  studying  the  theme,  hear 
reports  from  the  various  departments  of  the  Federa- 
tion such  as  World  Mission,  World  Service,  Infor- 
mation, Theology,  and  Latin  America.  Extensive 
plans  have  been  made  in  Minneapolis  for  public 
events  to  be  held  each  evening  of  die  Assembly,  at 
which  times  leading  churchmen  of  the  world  will 
present  the  program.  Included  among  them  will  be 
Bishops  Lilje  and  Dibelius  of  Germany,  Bishop 
Bo  Giertz  of  Sweden,  and  Bishop  Ordass  of  Hun- 
gary, and  Bishop  Manikam  of  India.  Delegates  and 
official  visitors  are  expected  from  55  countries. 

The  Federation  continues  to  expand  its  scholar- 
ship program  for  theological  students  and  professors 
and  an  exchange  of  younger  church  workers.  The 
relief  programs  in  Jordan,  Syria,  Hong  Kong,  and 
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Egypt  are  still  at  a  high  level.  The  American  Lu- 
therans continue  to  support  these  programs  with  a 
contribution  of  about  $2  million  annually. 

—CARL  E.  LuND-Otnsx 

LUXEMBOURG  (Luxeinburg).  A  constitutional  mon- 
archy in  western  Europe  bounded  by  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  France.  Area:  998  square  miles.  Pop- 
ulation (1955  est):  309,000.  Chief  cities:  Luxem- 
bourg (capital),  63,951  inhabitants  in  1951;  Esch- 
Alzette,  26,851;  Dudelange;  and  Petange. 

Production,  About  one  third  of  the  population  is 
engaged  in  agriculture,  the  main  crops  being  oats, 
wheat,  potatoes,  rye,  and  grapes.  Mining  and  metal- 
lurgy are  the  chief  industries  and  have  a  combined 
annual  capacity  of  over  3  million  tons.  Revenue 
for  1956  was  estimated  at  3,796,986,000  francs; 
expenditure  at  4,350,541,000  francs.  Foreign  trade 
statistics  are  included  with  those  of  Belgium.  The 
Luxembourg  franc  and  the  Belgian  franc  are  of 
equal  value.  Benelux,  an  economic  union  of  Bel- 
gium, Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg  was  estab- 
lished Jan.  I.  1948. 

Government.  The  country  is  governed  by  a 
Chamber  of  52  Deputies  elected  for  6  years  by 
universal  adult  vote,  and  28  renewable  every  3 
years.  Legislation  is  submitted  to  the  Council  of 
State.  Ruler:  Grand  Duchess  Charlotte.  Prime 
Minister:  M.  Joseph  Bech. 

MACAO.  A  colony  o£  Portugal  in  southern  China, 
comprising  the  island  o£  Macao  and  the  small 
adjacent  islands  of  Taipa  and  Coloane,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Canton  River.  Area:  6  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion (1954):  2003000.  Fishing  is  an  important  in- 
dustry. Finance  ( 1955  est. ) :  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture balanced  at  115,200,000  escudos. 
MCCARTHY,  Joseph  R.  U.S.  Senator,  born  Nov.  14, 
1909,  in  Grand  Chute,  Wis.,  and  educated  at  Mar- 
quette  University.  He  was  elected  Republican 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  1946  and  reekcted  in 
1952.  During  1953  and  1954  he  continued  his  ac- 
tivities as  head  of  the  Senate  Permanent  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee.  On  Dec.  2,  1954,  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy was  censured  on  two  counts  by  a  Senate 
vote  of  67-22. 

MACHJME  BUILDING.  Machine  tools  have  been 
growing  larger  over  the  years  to  meet  the  demands 
of  builders  of  other  machines.  Two  examples  of 
this  are  the  largest  lathes  and  slotting  machine  yet 
built  in  this  country.  Two  engine  lathes  were  con- 
structed by  the  Consolidated  Machine  Tool  Com- 
pany for  machining  huge  steam  turbine  rotors  and 
shafts  for  very  large  rock  crushers.  They  will  handle 
forgings  to  60  feet  long  and  12  feet  in  diameter, 
weighing  250  tons,  without  central  support.  The 
tail  stock  weighs  30  tons,  and  has  a  live  center 
driven  by  a  special  motor.  A  taper  attachment  will 
handle  tapers  up  to  14  feet  long  without  resetting. 
The  face  plate  weighs  20  tons.  The  lathe  is  driven 
by  a  20  to  1  variable  speed,  direct-current  motor, 
controlled  by  the  operator  at  the  tool  post.  The 
headstock  has  two  speed  change  and  is  driven 
by  helical  and  herringbone  gears. 

Another  machine  by  the  same  company  is  a  100- 
inch  stroke  slotter  wnich  is  over  30  feet  high  and 
weighs  over  140  tons.  The  table,  which  is  9  feet 
across  the  ways,  will  support  75  tons. 

Large  machines  are  not  only  confined  to  machine 
tools.  The  same  concern  has  built  8,000  ton  hy- 
draulic presses  for  extruding  aluminum,  which  are 
120  feet  long,  20  feet  high  and  20  feet  wide.  They 
required  40  railroad  cars  for  shipping.  The  Kearney 
&  Trecker  Co.  built  a  new  type  of  milling  machine, 
known  as  the  "gantry"  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
gantry  type  crane.  It  is  42  feet  long  and  35  feet 
wide,  and  handles  work  larger  than  can  be  accom- 


modated on  the  standard  type  milling  machines. 
Machine  tools  of  various  kinds  are  now  being 
equipped  with  motors  larger  than  were  formerly 
required  to  run  entire  machine  shops  50  to  70 
years  ago. 

An  increasing  number  of  machine  tools  are  also 
being  imported  from  foreign  countries,  especially 
from  Europe.  They  include  horizontal  boring  ma- 
chines, gear  hobbers  and  gear  shapers,  turret  lathes, 
jig  borers,  and  special  drilling  machines.  New 
materials  are  being  used  both  for  construction  and 
for  cutting  tools.  Ceramics  for  cutting  tool  points 
are  rivaling  carbides,  but  have  yet  to  prove  their 
value  in  general  work.  The  ceramic  tool  points  are 
discarded  when  they  no  longer  cut  satisfactorily. 

Underground  Manufacturing  Plants.  New  plants  are 
being  planed  and  built  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  various  ways.  Probably  the  most 
unusual  development  in  this  line  is  an  underground 
plant  to  be  built  for  the  American  Machine  and 
Foundry  Company  in  Alabama  with  a  total  of  1.7 
million  square  feet  of  floor  area.  This  follows  the 
pattern  set  by  a  few  countries  in  Europe.  It  is  to  be 
built  under  a  mountain  1,400  feet  high.  The  cost 
is  said  to  be  less,  in  this  case,  than  for  a  similar  plant 
built  in  open  country. 

In  connection  with  the  building  and  remodeling 
of  large  plants,  there  is  a  growing  use  of  models 
in  laying  out  new  plants,  or  in  rearranging  old 
ones.  In  one  automobile  plant  models  were  made 
for  four  complete  400-feet-long  cylinder  head  lay- 
outs. The  models,  made  of  soft  pine,  show  exactly 
how  the  machines  can  be  arranged  in  the.  allotted 
space.  Machine  builders  also  used  models  to  show 
customers  and  operators  just  how  the  machines  can 
be  arranged.  In  some  cases  small  scale  models  are 
made  of  metalized  plywood  held  in  place  by  mag- 
nets on  a  metal  plate  representing  the  floor. 

Grinding.  Grinding  continues  to  prove  itself  a 
serious  rival  to  older  methods  of  removing  metal  in 
various  lines  of  work.  Originally  considered  only 
as  a  method  of  shaping  cutting  tools  to  replace  the 
old  grindstone,  and  to  remove  small  quantities  of 
metal  from  parts  that  must  be  made  as  smooth  as 
possible,  it  now  has  a  field  all  its  own.  Improve- 
ments in  abrasives  and  in  the  making  of  grinding 
wheels,  as  well  as  in  the  machines  that  use  them, 
have  made  grinding  a  real  competitor  of  all  other 
methods  of  removing  metal. 

Instead  of  merely  finishing  metal  surfaces  after 
other  machines  have  removed  most  of  the  metal 
allowed  for  finish,  grinding  machines  now  remove 
previously  unheard  of  amounts  of  metal  from  rough 
torgings  and  castings.  They  also  produce  finer 
finishes  than  can  be  done  with  usual  forms  of  cutting 
tools.  One  striking  example  is  the  grinding  of  the 
flutes  of  twist  drills  from  solid  round  bars,  without 
the  usual  milling  operation.  While  still  limited  to 
drills  one-half  inch  in  diameter  the  operation  is  a 
marked  step  in  metal  removal  by  grinding.  Some 
of  the  heavy-duty  surface  grinders  remove  amazing 
amounts  of  metal  very  rapidly. 

Band  sawing  is  another  modern  operation  that 
has  become  important  in  many  classes  of  machine 
work.  The  advances  must  be  credited  both  to  the 
machines  now  in  use  and  to  the  saws  themselves. 
A  recent  example  was  the  cutting  of  a  steel  cylinder 
16  inches  in  diameter  and  18  inches  long  into  three 
segments.  The  central  hole  was  but  a  few  inches  in 
diameter.  The  only  waste  of  metal  was  that  removed 
by  the  thickness  of  the  saw  blade,  much  less  than 
by  any  other  method. 

Cold  forming  of  metal,  sometimes  called  "swag- 
ing," has  been  used  in  producing  screw  threads 
for  many  years.  Originally  used  in  threading  rough 
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bolts,  such,  as  those  used  in  track  work,  it  is  now 
used  in  producing  threads  accurate  within  the 
close  limits  set  for  many  classes  of  work. 

Cold  forming  has  also  been  extended  to  the 
production  of  splines  on  shafting,  formerly  made 
by  milling  away  metal  from  the  solid  shaft.  These 
take  the  place  of  keys  which  formerly  fitted  slots 
in  both  hole  and  shaft.  Gear  teeth  are  also  being 
produced  by  rolling  blanks  between  revolving 
rollers,  or  dies,  which  force  the  metal  to  form  gear 
teeth.  It  had  been  found  to  be  better  to  force  the 
metal  beyond  the  normal  tooth  height  and  remove 
the  excess  metal,  as  this  insures  solid  metal  at  the 
top  of  the  teeth. 

Automation.  One  development  in  the  use  of  auto- 
mation in  the  automobile  industry  is  the  section- 
alized  units  in  the  Cross  machine,  which  performs 
461  operations  on  each  cylinder  head  and  can  pro- 
duce 144  cylinder  heads  per  hour  at  100  percent 
efficiency.  There  are  three  units  in  the  installation, 
with  a  Banking  unit"  between  the  first  and  second 
units,  and  another  between  the  second  and  third 
units. 

Should  production  be  interrupted  in  Section  1 
for  a  tool  change  or  maintenance  operation  of  any 
kind,  Sections  2  and  3  can  continue  to  operate  on 
parts  from  the  first  and  second  banking  units.  If 
Section  2  stops  for  any  reason,  the  first  banking 
unit  stores  the  overflow  from  Section  1  and  the 
second  banking  unit  feeds  Section  3.  If  Section  3 
is  interrupted,  the  second  banking  unit  stores  parts 
from  Sections  1  and  2,  greatly  increasing  the  aver- 
age output  from  the  entire  unit.  The  units  have 
hardened  and  ground  ways,  automatic  lubrication 
and  chip  disposal,  preset  tooling,  and  units  that 
control  tool  changes  when  necessary.  In  another 
automated  plant,  cylinder  heads  are  assembled 
automatically. 

In  practically  all  lines  of  work  there  is  an  ever 
increasing  demand  for  greater  accuracy  in  machine 
parts.  This  has  been  emphasized  by  Louis  Polk, 
president  of  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders 
Association  and  head  of  developments  in  this  line. 
He  outlined  the  progress  that  has  been  made  since 
World  War  I.  At  that  time  work  in  thousandths  of 
an  inch  was  considered  accurate,  although  the 
standard  was  increased  to  ten-thousandths  before 
the  end  of  the  war.  Now  we  measure  in  millionths  of 
an  inch  in  the  finer  lines  of  work,  especially  in  some 
ball  bearing  assemblies  and  in  some  fuel  injection 
devices. 

We  should  remember  however  that,  no  matter 
how  accurately  parts  are  made,  careful  assembly 
of  these  parts  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  the  com- 
pleted mechanism  perform  to  the  best  advantage. 
While  units  of  various  machines  may  be  assembled 
in  automated  systems,  the  assembling  of  them  into 
a  working  whole,  such  as  an  automobile,  requires 
human  care  and  skill.  —FRED  H.  COLVIN 

MACMILLAN,  Harold.  British  Prime  Minister,  born  in 
London,  England,  Feb.  10, 1894.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford  University  and  was  formerly  a  director 
of  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  Macmillan  Co.  New 
York,  and  the  Monotype  Corporation.  A  Conserva- 
tive M.P.  since  1924,  he  has  held,  among  many 
governmental  posts,  the  position  of  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  1942,  and  Minister  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  from  1951.  He  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
May  1955,  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  December  1955,  and  following  the  resignation  of 
Sir  Anthony  Eden  on  Jan.  9,  1957,  was  appointed 
Prime  Minister  on  Jan.  10,  1957. 
MADAGASCAR.  A  French  island  Overseas  Territory 
in  the  Indian  Qceari  240  miles  off  the  southeast 


coast  of  Africa  and  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  the  Mozambique  Channel.  Area:  227,737  square 
miles.  Population  (1956  est):  4,775,700  including 
4,685,000  natives,  Nossi-Be  and  Sainte-Marie  are 
considered  parts  of  Madagascar;  the  Glorious 
Islands,  the  islands  of  Kerguelen,  Crozet,  St  Paul, 
Amsterdam,  and  others  were  made  new  French 
Overseas  territories  in  1955.  Tananarive  (1956 
pop.,  1,033,000)  is  the  capital  of  Madagascar.  The 
principal  port  is  Tamatave  (pop.  871,800).  The 
languages  spoken  are  French  and  Malgache. 

Education  and  Religion.  Education  is  free  and  com- 
pulsory at  the  elementary  level  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  14.  There  are  291,615  pupils  in  2,160  ele- 
mentary schools,  2,198  in  23  vocational  schools, 
I3a023  in  132  secondary  schools,  and  218  in  3 
centers  of  higher  education.  There  are  4,080  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  3,586  Protestant  churches,  and 
75  mosques.  The  outlying  tribes  are  mostly  heathen. 

Production.  The  principal  occupations  of  the 
natives  are  cattle  breeding  and  agriculture.  In  1954 
there  were  6,152,925  cattle,  228,994  pigs,  327,327 
sheep,  and  442,667  goats.  The  main  crops  (in 
1,000  metric  tons)  were:  manioc,  796;  rice,  1,010; 
maize,  56;  batata,  303;  potatoes,  50;  coffee,  44; 
sugar  cane,  446.  Valuable  woods,  rubber,  gum, 
resins  and  plants  for  tanning,  dyeing,  and  medicinal 
purposes  are  available.  The  total  value  of  minerals 
produced,  including  graphite,  mica,  precious  stones, 
gold,  rock-crystal,  beryl,  and  columbium,  was  649.2 
milHon  francs  in  1954.  Imports  for  1955,  including 
petroleum  products,  jute  bags,  cotton  fabrics,  ma- 
chinery, metal  ware,  and  vehicles,  were  valued  at 
21,415.7  million  francs  C.F.A.;  exports,  including 
coffee,  canned  meat,  hides,  vanilla,  cloves,  rice, 
and  tobacco,  were  valued  at  14,268.5  million  francs 
C.F.A. 

Finance.  In  1956  the  general  budget  balanced  at 
12,086  million  francs  C.F.A.  and  the  provincial 
budgets  at  9,000  million  francs  C.F.A. 

Government.  The  "Loi-cadre"  of  June  23,  1956 
provided  a  new  framework  for  the  gradual  estab- 
lishment of  self-government.  A  High  Commissioner 
Governor  General  is  to  head  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  government  council  in  Tananarive  will 
be  assisted  by  a  council  created  in  each  province 
made  up  of  Africans  to  supervise  local  administra- 
tion. The  five  provinces— Antananarivo,  Majunga, 
Fianarantsoa,  Tamatave,  and  Tulear— are  further 
to  be  divided  into  districts,  cantons,  and  groups  of 
villages  called  "focontany."  High  Commissioner: 
Andre  Soucadaux. 

MADEIRA  (Funchal).  An  island  group  belonging  to 
Portugal  about  520  miles  southwest  of  Lisbon  in 
the  Atlantic,  consisting  of  Madeira,  Porto  Santo, 
and  3  uninhabited  islands.  Area:  314  square  miles. 
Population  (1950):  269,179.  Capital:  Funchal  (on 
Madeira),  39,558  inhabitants.  Chief  products: 
wine,  sugar,  embroidery,  linen,  leather,  straw  hats, 
baskets,  fish  and  fruits.  Important  imports  are 
cereals,  textiles,  and  coal.  The  islands  are  ad- 
ministered as  a  district  of  metropolitan  Portugal. 
MAGAZINES.  The  announcement  of  the  death  of 
the  Woman's  Home  Companion  and  Colliers, 
Crowell-Collier  publications,  on  Dec.  14, 1956,  was 
a  dramatic  enct  to  one  of  the  most  paradoxical 
years  in  magazine  history;  for  magazines,  on  the 
whole,  showed  a  marked  rise  in  advertising  revenue, 
and  a  gam,  if  not  so  spectacular,  in  circulation. 
Earlier  in  the  year  the  third  of  the  company's 
magazines,  The  American,  had  ceased  publication. 
Its  subscription  list  was  diverted  to  Collier's,  giv- 
ing the  latter  a  circulation  of  over  4  milHon. 

In  circulation,  the  Woman's  Home  Companion 
wa,s  7th  on  the  list  of  consumer  magazines  arid 
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Collier's  was  10th.  But  the  Companion  had  lost 
11.5  percent  of  its  advertising  revenue  and  Colliers 
was  down  3.8  percent.  This,  in  a  year  when  maga- 
zine revenues  had  hit  a  record  $931,475,192,  a  10 
percent  increase  over  1955. 

The  failure  of  the  Croweil-Collier  magazine  pub- 
lishing company—there  is  still  a  flourishing  book 
company  which  reportedly  made  over  $5  million 
last  year— rocked  an  industry  which  appeared  to  be 
otherwise  healthy  but  which  was  still  trembling 
from  the  threat  of  the  after-effects  of  the  birth  of 
TV  in  1$47,  and  rumors  and  counter  rumors  of 
other  suspensions  in  1957  increased.  However 
Bernard  Gallagher,  magazine  broker  and  writer  of 
Gallagher's  Report,  felt  that  bad  management,  and 
not  the  weakness  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  was  at 
fault.  He  stated  that  money  had  been  drained  out 
of  the  company  to  pay  stockholder's  dividends  and 
that  little  had  been  kept  for  growth  and  expansion. 

During  the  past  10  years  Colliers  has  had  a 
series  of  editors— a  new  one  every  two  years— and 
each  time  announced  a  new  program  which  it 
promptly  abandoned.  Strangely  enough,  circulation 
remained  consistent,  but  advertisers  left  in  droves. 
The  Companion  remained  static  in  its  format  and 
content,  but  while  its  two  competitors  in  field  and 
page  size,  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  McCaffs, 
were  running  "exclusive"  biographies  of  the  great 
and  near-great,  and  maintained  their  wartime 
bulkiness,  the  Companion  went  along  at  the  same 
pace  and  shrank. 

Two  other  big  consumer  magazines  with  circula- 
tions of  over  a  million  also  ceased  publication: 
Town  Journal,  a  companion-piece  to  Farm  Journal 
sold  over  2  million  copies  in  1956  but  failed  to 
convince  advertisers  that  its  audience  was  pointed 
enough  to  warrant  a  place  in  their  budgets,  and 
Better  Living,  a  McCall  Corporation  grocery-store 
distributed  magazine,  felt  the  circulation  and  ad- 
vertising slump  that  hit  the  store-distributed  maga- 
zines in  1956.  Despite  these  suspensions,  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher feels  that  carefully  planned  new  magazines 
can  still  be  launched  successfully,  especially  those 
that  cater  to  a  special  interest. 

Mew  Magazines.  Among  the  new  consumer  mag- 
azines of  1956  that  seem  likely  to  survive  are: 
Nugget,  Alfred  Hitchcock's  Mystery  Magazine, 
Trump,  Advance  Pattern  Book,  Hepcats,  Rock'n 
Roll  Round~up,  Teen-Age  Review,  Motor  Guide, 
Dude  Gent,  Teen-Life,  Excitement  in  Pictures, 
Rugged,  Gay  Book  Magazine,  American  Beauty, 
and  Figure  Beauty. 

A  number  of  new  trade  magazines  also  were 
launched  in  1956,  most  of  them  in  the  aviation  field. 
Some  of  the  titles  are:  Rockets  and  Missiles,  Elec- 
tronic Week,  Electronic  News,  Aviation  Research 
and  Development,  Aeronautical  Purchasing,  and 
Military  Electronics. 

Advertising  and  Circulation.  Since  1947  magazine 
distribution  and  production  costs  have  gone  up  re- 
lentlessly—paper prices  have  gone  up  50  percent 
and  printing  costs  40  percent— and  in  1956  publish- 
ers for  the  first  time  raised  their  advertising  rates 
without  guaranteeing  an  equal  rise  in  circulation. 
However,  the  circulation  of  magazines  has  been 
steadily  mounting  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  popu- 
lation has  grown— up  25  percent  from  1947  while 
the  population  increased  only  16  percent— and  TV's 
threat  to  magazine  readership  seems  to  have  been 
an  idle  one.  Advertisers  have  not  shifted  from  mag- 
azines to  TV  but  have  increased  their  budgets  to 
put  more  across  the  board,  and  advertising  budgets 
planned  in  1956  for  1957  show  that  magazines  will 
get  more  revenue  from  53  percent  of  the  advertising 
companies  in  1957  than  they  did  in  1956. 


Life  continued  to  be  the  top  advertising  earner 
in  1956-$137,350,000  in  1956  over  $121,003,000 
in  1955.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  followed  with 
a  $3  million  gain  despite  losing  178  ad  pages.  The 
twenty  top  revenue  earners  were:  Life,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Time,  This^  Week,  Look,  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens,  Reader's  Digest,  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  American  Weekly,  Newsweek,  Good 
Houskeeping,  Business  Week,  McCall's,  Collier's, 
Parade,  New  Yorker,  U.S.  News  and  World  Report, 
American  Home,  Family  Circle,  and  the  First  3 
Markets  Group. 

Certain  groups  of  magazines  showed  spectacular 
rises  in  advertising  revenue— Playboy,  that  magazine 
phenomenon,  increased  its  advertising  by  1132  per- 
cent. Sports  Illustrated  gained  more  than  50  percent 
over  1955.  The  newspaper  supplements  all  showed 
sharp  gains,  highlighted  by  the  newcomer,  Family 
Weekly,  which  increased  its  revenue  by  70  percent. 
And  the  news  magazines  and  the  business  maga- 
zines all  increased  iheir^advertising  profits  by  more 
than  10  percent,  Nations  Business  leading  the  field 
with  a  gain  of  21  percent. 

The  big  three  women's  service  magazines,  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Good  Housekeeping  and 
McC all's,  all  showed  a  profit  increase  over  1955 
but  the  fashion,  confession,  and  movie  fields  showed 
a  confused  picture  of  a  gain  in  one  magazine  and 
a  loss  in  another  that  covered  the  same  area. 

The  only  group  that  showed  a  consistent  loss  of 
revenue  were  the  grocery  store  distributed  maga- 
zines— Family  Circle  dropped  11.8  percent,  Wom- 
an's Day  22  percent,  and  Everywomans  4.2  percent. 

While  newsstand  sales  showed  no  increase  in 
1956,  magazine  circulations  rose  steadily.  The 
Readers  Digest  led  with  a  figure  of  over  10  million, 
followed  by  Life,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,.  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  McCall's,  Better  Homes  and  Gardens, 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  Look,  Family  Circle, 
and  Colliers.  And  Confidential  was  a  triumphant 
llth.  Twelfth  was  Good  Housekeeping,  the  same 
position  it  had  occupied  in  1955,  then  Woman's 
Day,  formerly  10th,  TV  Guide,  American  Home, 
Coronet,  American  Legion  Magazine,  True  Story, 
Household,  and  Redbook,  20th. 

Editorial.  In  May  1956  President  David  Dodds 
Henry  of  the  University  of  Illinois  presented  the 
Annual  Benjamin  Franklin  Awards  for  the  best 
magazine  writing  in  1955.  The  project  was  origi- 
nated by  the  Society  of  Magazine  Writers  (an 
organization  of  free-lance  contributors  to  the  na- 
tional periodical  press)  who  persuaded  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  to  administer  the  plan.  The  now 
defunct  Woman's  Home  Companion  received  a 
gold  medal  for  public  service  for  a  series  of  articles 
on  children's  problems  and  juvenile  delinquency. 
Sports  Illustrated  ( Sidney  L.  James,  managing  ed- 
itor), received  $1,000  and  a  scroll  for  the  most 
distinguished  writing  "in  which  serious  obstacles 
had  to  be  overcome**  for  the  magazine's  articles 
and  editorials  on  "Boxing's  Dirty  Business." 

Scrolls  and  $500  each  went  to:  Theodore  H. 
White  for  "Germany— Friend  or  Foe"  (Collier's) 
for  the  best  interpretation  of  the  foreign  scene; 
$500  to  Robert  Bendiner  for  "The  Engineering  of 
Consent"  (The  Reporter)  for  the  best  article  de- 
picting life,  culture  or  institutions  in  the  United 
States;  $500  to  John  Bartlow  Martin  for  "Murder 
on  His  Conscience"  (Saturday  Evening  Post),  a 
four-part  series  on  the  prison  life  of  Nathan  Leo- 
pold, for  the  best  article  depicting  a  person;  $500 
to  Roland  Berg,  science  editor  of  Look,  for  the  best 
article  on  science  or  health,  "The  Truth  About  the 
Salk  Vaccine,"  in  that  magazine;  $500  tojohn  D. 
MacDonald  for  the  best  short  story,  "The  Bear 
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Trap"  (Cosmopolitan);  $500  to  the  staff  of  Life, 
(Edward  K.  Thompson,  managing  editor),  for 
"The  World's  Great  Religions'  for  meritorious 
presentation  not  covered  by  other  awards. 

Six  citations  were  given.  The  Saturday  Review 
received  one  in  the  public  service  class  for  bringing 
to  America  for  plastic  surgery  Japanese  girls  in- 
jured by  the  atom  bomb  at  Hiroshima  and  for 
articles  about  this  project.  Three  were  given  in  the 
original  reporting  class,  one  to  Joseph  Alsop  for  his 
"A  Man  in  a  Mirror"  (The  New  Yorker),  a  report 
on  Communism  in  Indochina,  one  to  N.  J.  Berrill 
for  "The  Menace  of  Radiation"  (Atlantic  Monthly), 
and  one  to  Milton  Mayer  for  "The  Case  of  Roger 
Touhy"  (The  Reporter).  A  short  story  citation  was 
given  to  Elizabeth  Bacon  Rodewald  for  "The  Story 
of  a  Winter  Night"  (Ladies'  Home  Journal)  and 
another  to  Robie  Macauley  for  "The  Chevigny 
Man"  (Kent/on  Review). 

Fiction,  recently  disdained  by  magazine  editors, 
seems  to  be  coming  back  into  its  own.  Look  plans 
to  carry  fiction  in  1957  and  the  women's  magazines 
are  increasing  their  fiction  pages.  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  sent  John  P.  Marquand  back  to  the 
Orient  to  gather  material  for  a  Mr.  Moto  mystery 
(he  was  famous  for  them  in  the  1930's)  and  he 
came  back  with  "Rendezvous  in  Tokyo,"  which 
the  Post  ran  in  1956. 

Magazine  Miscellany.  The  American  News  Com- 
pany found  that  the  newsstand  demand  for  some 
of  the  more  intellectual  magazines  like  The  New 
Republic,  Commonweal,  Wisdom,  and  Faith  was 
so  small  that  it  was  profitless  to  carry  them.  These 
were^dropped  to  make  more  room  for  the  "one- 
shots"  that  are  proving  so  popular  and  for  men's 
magazines  similar  to  Stag  and  Men.  During  the 
course  of  any  one  year  the  American  News  Company 
drops  from  35  to  50  magazines,  either  because  they 
are  objectionable,  or  because  the  turnover  is  so 
small  the  operation  is  profitless  to  them  and  to  the 
magazine. 

In  March  the  Canadian  Federal  budget  an- 
nounced that  on  Jan.  1,  1957,  there  would  be  a  20 
percent  tax  on  Canadian  editions  of  foreign  maga- 
zines. This  was  later  reduced  to  13.9  percent  of  their 
advertising  rates  but  only  Time  and  Readers  Digest 
continued  publishing  their  Canadian  editions. 
Four  other  publications— Parent's  Magazine,  Family 
Circle,  Woman's  Day,  and  Canadian  Warm  Chem- 
icals have  discontinued. 

The  United  States  Information  Agency  an- 
nounced that  American  magazines  were  proving 
powerful  weapons  in  the  worldwide  ideological 
struggle  against  Communism.  Their  current  sub- 
scriptions amount  to  more  than  41,000.  Some  of 
these  subscriptions  are  presented  as  gifts  to  key 
groups  and  key  individuals. 

The  year  ended  with  magazine  publishers  insist- 
ing that  they  plan  to  expand  and  with  magazine 
personnel  looking  for  the  blue  slip  in  their  pay 
envelope.  Certainly  1957  will  see  changes  in  mag- 
azines, because  editors  and  publishers  are  not  going 
to  relax  for  a  moment.  Readers  will  probably  bene- 
fit, for  "the  sky  will  be  the  limit"  to  claim  their 
attention.  —  HELEN  E.  GREENWOOD 

MAGNESIUM.  World  Production.  Revised  estimates 
by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  indicate  that  world 
production  of  magnesium  increased  from  120,000 
metric  tons  in  1954  to  approximately  130,000  in 
1955.  The  leading  producers  were  the  United 
States  55,460  metric  tons;  U.S.S.R.  (est.)  50,000; 
Canada  (est.)  7,000;  Norway  6,750,  and  United 
Kingdom  5,492  metric  tons. 

United  States.  Production  in  the  United  States  was 
confined  to  the  output  of  2  plants.  It  declined  from 


a  peak  of  93,075  short  tons  in  1953  to  69,729  tons 
in  1954,  and  61,135  tons  in  1955.  In  the  first  9 
months  of  1956,  the  total  was  47,708  short  tons 
from  3  plants.  The  metal  content  of  imports  de- 
clined from  2,451  tons  in  1953  to  only  742  tons  in 
1954  but  reached  1,857  tons  in  1955.  Total  imports 
of  magnesium  in  all  forms  for  the  first  7  months  of 
1956  were  92  percent  less  than  the  quantity  im- 
ported in  the  first  7  months  of  1955.  Exports  were 
42  percent  below  exports  in  the  first  7  months  of 
1955.  —FLORENCE  E.  HARRIS 

MAGSAYSAY,  Ramon.  President  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines,  bom  in  1907  at  Iba,  Zambales  prov- 
ince, PJ.,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  the 
Philippines.  During  World  War  II  he  was  a  guerrilla 
leader,  and  from  September  1951  to  April  1953  he 
was  Secretary  of  National  Defense.  He  was  elected 
President  on  Nov.  10, 1953. 

MAINE.  A  New  England  State.  Area:  33,040  square 
miles.  Population  (July  1,  1956  est):  910,000, 
compared  with  (1950  census) :  913,774.  Chief  cities 
(1950  census):  Augusta  (capital),  20,913;  Portland, 
77,634;  Lewiston,  40,974;  Bangor,  31,558;  Auburn, 
23,134;  South  Portland,  21,866;  Biddeford,  20,836; 
Waterville,  18,287. 

Nickname,  The  Pine  Tree  State.  Motto,  Dingo 
(I  Guide).  Flower,  Pine  Cone  and  Tassel.  Bird, 
Chickadee.  Song,  State  of  Maine  Song.  Entered  the 
Union,  Mar.  15,  1820.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS 
AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COL- 
LEGES, VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $89,- 
456,000;  general  expenditure,  $112,390,000;  total 
debt  outstanding^  $117,033,000. 

Elections.  Maine's  5  electoral  votes  went  to  Eisen- 
hower in  the  November  election.  There  were  no 
Senatorial  contests,  and  the  Republicans  captured 
2  seats  in  the  House,  while  the  Democrats  won  1. 
In  the  race  for  State  office,  Edmund  S.  Muskie  (D) 
was  reelected  Governor. 

Legislation.  The  Maine  legislature  did  not  con- 
vene in  1956. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Edmund  S.  Muskie; 
Lieut.  Governor,  none;  Secretary  of  State,  Harold  I. 
Goss;  Attorney  General,  Frank  F.  Harding;  State 
Treasurer,  Frank  S.  Carpenter;  State  Auditor,  Fred 
M.  Berry;  State  Controller,  Harlan  H.  Harris. 
MALAYA,  Federation  of.  A  federation  of  9  Malay 
states  and  the  settlements  of  Malacca  and  Penang, 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Inde- 
pendence within  the  Commonwealth  has  been 
scheduled  for  1957  (see  Events  below).  The  Fed- 
eration of  Malaya  was  established  on  Feb.  1,  1948, 
to  supersede  the  Malayan  Union,  which  had  come 
into  being  in  1946.  Singapore,  formerly  (with 
Malacca  and  Penang)  one  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, became  a  separate  colony  Apr.  1,  1946. 
Singapore  shares  certain  services  with  the  Federa- 
tion of  Malaya.  Capital:  Kuala  Lumpur. 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  of  the  Federation 
is  50,690  square  miles.  Population  in  1955  (UN 
est.)  6,059,000.  About  50  percent  of  the  population 
is  Malayan,  35  percent  Chinese,  and  the  remainder 
Indians,  Eurasians,  Europeans,  and  others. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1954  there  were  ap- 
proximately 4,600  schools  with  804,000  pupils. 
These  were  government,  government-aided,  and 
private,  and  offered  separate  instruction  to  Malay, 
Chinese,  English,  and  Indian  students.  Post- 
secondary  education  is  given  at  vocational  and 
teachers*  colleges.  The  University  of  Malaya,  with 
more  than  1,000  students,  is  in  Singapore.  The 
majority  of  the  Malayans  are  Sunni  Moslems,  under 
the  religious  leadership  of  the  various  state  rulers. 
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Hinduism  is  professed  by  most  of  the  Indians,  while 
some  Indians  and  Chinese  adhere  to  the  Buddhist 
religion.  Christian  churches  with  many  Asiatic 
members  are  to  be  found  in  the  larger  towns. 

Production.  About  two  thirds  of  the  working  pop- 
ulation is  engaged  in  agriculture  and  less  than  10 
percent  in  manufacturing.  The  main  crop  is  rubber, 
which  occupies  two  thirds  of  Malaya's  cultivated 
land  and  in  recent  years  has  famished  more  than 
one  half  of  the  country's  foreign  exchange  earnings. 
Rubber  production  in  1955  was  at  the  highest  point 
since  1950.  The  production  of  the  first  3  months  of 
1956,  which  was  161,450  tons,  was  the  highest  for 
any  first  quarter  since  1951.  Coconut  and  palm  oil 
rank  second  and  pineapples  third. 

The  only  non-agricultural  product  important  to 
the  economy  is  tin,  of  which  Malaya  is  the  world's 
largest  producer.  In  1955  production  of  tin  concen- 
trates was  62,280  metric  tons.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  diversify  agriculture  in  order  to  make  the 
country  less  vulnerable  to  fluctuations  in  prices  of 
rubber  and  tin.  There  is  a  variety  of  secondary 
industries,  but  the  country  cannot  yet  sustain  a 
heavily  industrialized  economy. 

Foreign  Trade.  Exports  in  1955  were  $4,156  mil- 
lion (Malayan)  and  imports  $3,822  million.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1956  the  value  of  total  trade  ( $2,144 
mfflion,  Malayan)  was  the  highest  for  any  quarter 
since  1952.  In  1955  the  United  Kingdom  took  al- 
most a  fourth  of  the  rubber  exports  and  the  United 
States  18.4  percent.  Bice,  furnished  chiefly  by  Thai- 
land and  Burma,  was  the  leading  agricultural  im- 
port in  1955.  As  a  result  of  the  foreign  trade  situ- 
ation, Malaya  was  the  highest  dollar  earner  of 
the  sterling  area  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Transportation.  In  1954  Malaya  had  fust  over 
1,000  miles  of  railway,  owned  by  the  government. 
There  were  more  than  600  miles  of  public  roads 
and  150  miles  of  inland  waterways.  Malayan  Air- 
ways Ltd.  and  Federation  Air  Service  furnish  in- 
ternal services. 

Finance.  The  revised  esimate  of  expenditure  for 

1956  was  $779  million  ( Malayan )  and  that  for  1957 
$797  million.  Capital  expenditure,  which  was  en- 
tirely removed  from  the  ordinary  budget,  was  esti- 
mated at  $221  million  for  1957.  This  was  expected 
to  be  financed  from  loans,  In  the  budget  for  1957 
issued  Nov.  7, 1956,  new  taxes  to  yield  $37  million 
were  announced.  Movement  between  Malaya  and 
Singapore  is  so  free  that  taxes  affecting  commercial 
life  tend  to  be  made  identical. 

Government.  Independence  within  the  Common- 
wealth was  envisaged  for  Malaya  in  1957  (see 
Events  below)  and  major  constitutional  changes 
were  beginning.  After  the  election  of  July  27,  1955, 
the  legislative  council  was  composed  of  98  mem- 
bers, of  whom  a  majority  (52)  were  elected.  At 
the  same  time  the  members  of  the  executive  council, 
selected  from  the  legislative  council,  were  desig- 
nated as  ministers,  one  of  whom  became  chief 
minister.  Both  bodies  had  much  the  same  power 
as  before  the  change  in  1955,  but  became  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  views  of  the  majority  party  in  -the 
legislature.  The  British  High  Commissioner  retained 
the  reserve  power  of  overruling  the  legislature. 
Commissioner-General  for  the  United  Kingdom  in 
Southeast  Asia:  Sir  Robert  Scott,  who  succeeded 
Malcolm  MacDonald  in  1955.  High  Commissioner 
for  the  Federation:  Sir  Donald  MacGillivray.  Chief 
Minister:  Tenglcu  Abdul  Rahman. 

Events,  1956.  Preparations  for  independence  in 

1957  occupied  the  Malayan  Government.  A  consti- 
tutional conference  began  in  London  in  January, 
with  Tengku  (Prince)  Abdul  Rahman,  Chief  Min- 
ister of  Malaya,  as  leader  of  his  country's  delegation. 


The  report  of  the  conference  was  made  public 
February  8.  Full  self-government  and  independence 
within  tne  Commonwealth  were  to  be  proclaimed 
if  possible  by  August  1957.  The  Malayan  Govern- 
ment would  now  have  control  of  finance  and  in- 
ternal defense  and  security,  and  the  war  against 
the  Communists  would  be  under  the  control  of  a 
Malayan  Defense  Minister.  In  the  interim  period 
the  British  Government  would  be  responsible  for 
external  defense. 

The  next  step  was  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  frame  a  constitution.  This  was  done  in  the 
name  of  the  rulers  of  the  Malay  states  as  well  as 
in  the  name  of  the  Queen.  It  was  announced  on 
March  8  that  Lord  Reid  had  accepted  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  commission.  The  Federal  Legislative 
Council,  meeting  at  Kuala  Lumpur,  accepted  the 
agreement  by  acclamation  on  March  14.  The  Fed- 
eration's copy  of  what  it  called  the  "Merdeka 
(freedom)  charter**,  the  pages  of  which  had  been 
specially  treated  to  insure  durability,  were  ordered 
to  be  preserved  in  the  National  Museum  in  Kuala 
Lumpur. 

There  was  much  work  still  to  be  done.  A  commit- 
tee studying  education  recommended  that  Malay 
should  be  the  national  language  but  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  English  should  be  insured.  Free  education 
was  believed  to  be  out  of  the  question,  at  least  -until 
1959.  The  alliance  of  Malays,  Chinese,  and  Indians 
in  power  proposed  to  the  Reid  Commission  that  the 
legislature  should  consist  of  two  houses.  The  precise 
name  of  the  new  state  was  still  in  question.  The 
status  of  British  civil  servants  was  clarified  by  guar- 
anteeing minimum  periods  of  employment.  In  No- 
vember the  3  major  political  parties  asked  for  15 
freedoms,  including  freedom  of  speech,  assembly, 
worship,  and  association,  to  be  written  into  the  con- 
stitution. 

Fighting  the  Terrorists.  Internal  defense,  which  in 
Malaya  meant  largely  the  suppression  of  the  Com- 
munist guerrillas  whose  jungle  warfare  had  terror- 
ized parts  of  the  country  for  more  than  8  years,  was 
a  prime  concern.  Chief  Minister  Tenglcu  Abdul 
Rahman  warned  the  Federal  Legislative  Council  on 
November  6  that  Communist  terrorists  might  step 
up  their  activities  when  the  country  became  inde- 
pendent. In  the  meantime  plans  were  made  for  the 
establishment  of  a  navy  and  an  air  force. 

Truce  talks  with  the  Communists  had  broken 
down  at  the  end  of  1955.  The  amnesty  offered  by 
the  government  was  withdrawn  and  on  April  2  the 
Chief  Minister  rebuffed  a  Communist  offer  to  ne- 
gotiate. By  May  it  was  believed  that  there  were 
fewer  than  2,500  armed  guerrillas  remaining.  In 
July  the  government  offered  to  pay  the  fare  to  China 
of  any  Communists  who  would  surrender,  and  to 
give  them  a  living  allowance  for  a  year.  Little  by 
little  the  numbers  of  the  terrorists  were  reduced,  but 
the  Chief  Minister  was  unable  to  rally  the  Chinese 
community  against  them.  A  big  government  raid  in 
the  South  at  the  end  of  November  showed  that  the 
government  was  making  every  effort  to  eliminate 
the  rebel  forces  before  independence  began. 

Chief  Minister  Tengku  Abdul  Rahman  made  a 
state  visit  to  Thailand  in  March.  The  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  visited  Kuala  Lumpur  at  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober. La  September  the  Federation  announced  a 
gift  of  a  house  and  land,  "Carcosa,"  in  Kuala  Lum- 
pur to  the  British  Government,  for  the  residence  and 
offices  of  Britain's  representatives  in  an  independent 
Malaya.  "With  independence,"  said  the  Chief  Min- 
ister, ".  .  .  there  will  bloom  forth  mutual  under- 
standing that  will  help  towards  the  building  of  a 
strong  and  prosperous  Malayan  nation." 

— ALZADA  COMSTOCK 
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MAiDIVE  ISLANDS.  An  Island  sultanate  consisting  of 
12  coral  atolls  and  about  2,000  small  islands  situ- 
ated 400  miles  southwest  of  Ceylon  In  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  area  of  the  300  inhabited  islands  Is  115 
square  miles.  Population:  over  93,000.  The  people 
are  Moslems  and  highly  civilized.  Originally  a  sul- 
tanate, this  group  or  islands  became  a  republic  on 
Jan.  1,  1953.  Achmed  Mohammed  Amin  Did!  as- 
sumed office  as  president  at  that  time.  On  Septem- 
ber 3,  however,  lie  was  overthrown  in  a  coup,  and 
on  Feb.  22, 1954,  the  Maldivian  National  Assembly 
voted  to  abandon  Its  new  form  of  government.  The 
Assembly  elected  Al  Amir  Mohammed  Farid  Didi 
as  Sultan,  and  he  was  installed  on  Mar.  7,  1954. 
The  Maldives  conduct  their  international  relations 
as  a  protected  state,  in  accordance  with  the  advice 
of  the  United  Kingdom  government.  Capital:  Male 
on  King's  Island. 

MALENKOV,  Georgi  Moximilianovich.  Successor  to 
Stalin  as  Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union,  born  Jan.  8, 
1902,  he  was  Premier  from  Mar.  6,  1953  to  Feb.  8, 

1955  at  which  time  he  resigned.  He  was  appointed 
Deputy  Premier  and  Minister  of  Electric  Power 
Stations  by  Nikolai  Bulganln,  the  new  Premier.  In 

1956  Malenkov  demanded  a  slowdown  of  the  post- 
Stalin  democratization  program,  visited  England, 
and  was  reported  to  have  visited  Budapest  after  the 
uprisings. 

MALTA.  A  British  island  colony  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean about  58  miles  from  Sicily  and  180  from  the 
African  coast.  The  territory  Includes  the  island  of 
Gozo  and  3  smaller  islands.  Area:  Malta,  94.9 
square  miles;  Gozo,  25.9  square  miles;  Comino,  0.5 
square  mile;  total  area,  121  square  miles.  Population 
(1956  est):  314,000.  Capital:  Valletta,  19,103  in- 
habitants In  1954.  Education  (1955):  112  primary 
schools  with  52,236  pupils;  4  secondary  schools 
with  872  students,  2  lyceums  with  775  boys,  a 
preparatory  secondary  school  with  725  boys  and 
girls,  3  technical  schools  with  337  boys  and  the 
Royal  University  with  814  students.  Both  English 
and  Maltese  are  spoken. 

Production  and  Trade.  Fishing  and  agriculture  are 
the  main  occupations,  the  chief  crops  being:  wheat, 
barley,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  In  1955  imports,  in- 
cluding meat,  wine,  textiles,  milk,  wheat,  and  flour, 
were  estimated  at  £21,186,636;  exports,  including 
potatoes,  onions,  beer,  buttons,  hides  and  skins,  and 
gloves  had  an  estimated  value  of  £2,732,973. 

Government.  The  budget  for  1956-57  anticipates 
revenue  of  £7,892,573,  and  expenditure  of  £8,- 
791,409.  Although  responsible  government  was  re- 
established In  1947  the  Assembly  may  not  legislate 
on  public  safety,  defense,  foreign  relations,  finance, 
and  immigration.  General  adult  suffrage  Is  em- 
bodied in  the  constitution.  The  Legislative  Assem- 
bly consists  of  40  members,  elected  by  proportional 
representation.  The  Cabinet  consists  of  not  more 
than  8  ministers  who  constitute  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil. Matters  relating  to  defense  and  foreign  affairs 
are  reserved  to  the  governor,  advised  by  the  Nomi- 
nated Council.  Governor:  Sir  Robert  E.  Laycock. 
In  the  elections  held  Feb.  26-28,  1955,  the  Malta 
Labour  Party  elected  23  members  and  the  Nation- 
alist Party  17  members  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
Prime  Minister:  D.  Mintoff  (Malta  Labour  Party). 

Events,  1956.  The  referendum  on  the  integration 
of  Malta  with  Great  Britain,  held  Feb.  11-12, 1956, 
resulted  in  67,607  votes  in  favor,  20,177  against, 
and  2,559  invalid.  In  the  British  House  of  Commons 
on  March  26  Colonial  Secretary  Lennox  Boyd  said 
that  the  government  accepted  all  the  proposals  in 
the  report  on  the  round  table  conference  on  the 
constitutional  future  of  Malta,  including  the  rec- 
ommendations for  Maltese  representation  in  the 


British  House  of  Commons.  On  March  28  Sir  An- 
thony Eden  said  that  the  British  government  would 
introduce  a  Bill  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  round  table  but  Malta's  representation  In  the 
House  of  Commons  would  depend  on  the  Maltese 
people  showing  their  desire  for  It  at  a  general  elec- 
tion. 

MANCHURIA.  The  provinces  of  Liaotung,  Liaosi, 
Kirin,  Heilungkiang,  Sungkiang,  and  Jehol  compris- 
ing, since  1950,  the  Northeastern  Administrative 
Area  of  the  People's  Bepublic  of  China.  Area:  585,- 
000  square  miles.  Population  (1950  est.):  41,462,- 
000.  Principal  cities:  Mukden  (capital),  Dairen, 
and  Harbin.  Crops  include  soybeans,  kaoliang,  mil- 
let maize,  and  wheat.  Minerals  include  iron,  coal, 
gold,  magnesite,  and  oil  shale.  The  Sino-Soviet 
Treaty  of  February  1950  provided  for  the  transfer 
to  China  of  the  naval  base  of  Port  Arthur  immedi- 
ately upon  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with 
Japan  or  not  later  than  1952;  but  in  1952  the  Chi- 
nese "requested"  the  U.S.S.R.  to  retain  control  for 
defense  purposes. 

MANGANESE.  World  Production.  According  to  pre- 
liminary figures  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  world  production  of  manganese  increased 
from  9,300,000  metric  tons  in  1954  to  10,100,000 
in  1955.  The  following  major  producers  accounted 
for  85  percent  of  the  1955  total:  U.S.S.R.  (est.) 
4,400,000  metric  tons;  India,  1,544,717;  Union  of 
South  Africa,  589,191;  Gold  Coast,  548,240;  Bel- 
gian Congo,  461,732;  French  Morocco,  411,314; 
Cuba,  314,503;  Japan,  190,177;  and  Brazil,  162,113. 

United  States.  Production  of  manganese  ore  in  the 
United  States  increased  from  211,700  short  tons  in 
1954  to  288,700  tons  in  1955.  The  1955  output 
consisted  principally  of  metallurgical  ore  and  a 
certain  amount  of  battery  ore.  Domestic  production 
Is  relatively  small;  most  of  the  requirements  are 
supplied  by  imports.  A  complete  figure  for  ore  im- 
ports in  1955  may  be  obtained  by  adding  to  the 
2,088,420  tons  of  general  imports.  242,658  tons  of 
the  ore  equivalent  of  imported  ferromanganese. 
Corresponding  figures  of  Imports  during  the  first  9 
months  of  1956  were  2,086,114  and  386,872.  Im- 
ports of  manganese  for  consumption  are  supplied 
by  more  than  20  countries,  led  by  India. 

Ore  consumption  rose  from  1,658,000  tons  in 
1954  to  2,378,000  tons  in  1955  and  consumption  of 
1,747,000  tons  in  the  first  9  months  of  1956.  The 
net  supply  of  manganese,  including  ferromanganese, 
was  2,609,031  tons  in  1955  compared  with  2,483,- 
472  in  1954,  —FLORENCE  E.  HABBIS 

MANITOBA.  A  prairie  province,  situated  in  about 
the  center  of  Canada.  Area:  246,512  square  miles, 
including  26,789  square  miles  of  fresh  water.  Popu- 
lation (1951  census) :  776,541  (1956  est,  864,000). 
Vital  Statistics  (1955):  22,397  live  births,  6,853 
deaths,  and  6,913  marriages.  Chief  urban  centers 
(prel.  1956  census ):  Winnipeg  (capital),  256,683; 
St.  Boniface,  28,636;  St.  James,  26,240;  Brandon, 
24,579;  Portage  la  Prairie,  10,374;  Flin  Flon,  10,- 
155;  Transcona,  8,269;  Selkirk,  7,361.  Education 
( 1953-54) :  178,424  students  enroled  in  schools  and 
colleges.  Leading  religious  bodies  (1951):  United 
Church,  224,554;  Roman  Catholic,  156,283;  An- 
glican  Church,  120,690;  Greek  Catholic,  63,639; 
Lutheran,  48,744;  Mennonite,  44,667;  and  Presby- 
terian, 34,686. 

Production.  It  is  estimated  that,  during  1955, 
Manitoba  farmers  realized  $170,126,000  from  the 
sale  of  farm  products.  Value  of  field  crops  (1955) : 
$138,650,000  from  6,859,000  acres.  Chief  field 
crops  (1955):  wheat,  41  million  bu.;  barley,  40 
million  bu.;  oats,  50  million  bu.;  flaxseed,  4.6  mil- 
lion bu.;  mixed  grains,  1.3  million  bu.;  potatoes,  2.6 
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million  bu.;  sunflower  seed,  14.4  million  lb.;  rape- 
seed,  3.4  million  lb.;  tame  hay,  one  million  tons; 
sugar  beets,  206,000  tons. 

Livestock  (June  1, 1955):  674,000  cattle,  82,000 
horses,  408,000  swine,  57,000  sheep,  7,300,000 
poultry.  Farm  value  of  poultry  meat  in  1955  was 
$12,027,000,  and  value  of  farm  eggs  production  was 
$11,833,000.  The  1955  production  of  creamery  but- 
ter was  25,018,000  lb.,  and  dairy  production  in- 
cluded 1,043,000  lb.  cheddar  cheese. 

Fur  production  ( 1954-55 )  was  valued  at  $6,038,- 
776.  Value  o£  fur  animals  on  394  fur  farms  in  1954 
was  $2,051,006.  Marketed  value  of  fisheries  pro- 
duction was  recorded  at  $5,435,000  in  1954,  of 
which  pickerel  (yellow)  accounted  for  $2,251,700. 
In  1955  the  honey  crop  amounted  to  5,057,000  lb. 
valued  at  $809,000.  There  were  136  sawmills  in 
1954  with  a  selling  value  of  factory  shipments 
amounting  to  $3,163,501.  Mineral  production 
(1955)  included:  nickel,  27,021,430  lb.  ($16,888,- 
394);  copper,  38,611,120  lb.  ($14,237,850);  crude 
petroleum,  4,214,500  bbl.  ($9,905,000);  cement, 
2,197,244  bbl.  ($6,196,228);  zinc,  36,500,000  lb. 
($4,845,750);  gold,  131,455  fine  oz.  ($4,538,352). 
Total  value  of  all  minerals,  $62,979,841. 

Manufacturing.  The  value  of  factory  shipments  in 
1954  was  $571,408,772.  There  were  41,224  persons 
employed  in  1,522  establishments.  Salaries  and 
wages  amounted  to  $116,454,886.  Slaughtering  and 
meat  packing  had  the  largest  shipment  value  in 
1954  accounting  for  20  percent  of  the  total  produc- 
tion. Other  leading  industries,  in  the  order  of  im- 
portance, were:  petroleum  products;  railway  rolling 
stock;  butter  and  cheese;  flour  mills;  men's  factory 
clothing;  miscellaneous  foo_d  preparations;  furni- 
ture, printing  and  publishing;  pulp  and  paper; 
bread  and  other  bakery  products;  women's  factory 
clothing;  printing  and  bookbinding;  and  breweries. 

Finance.  The  fiscal  year  ends  March  31.  Estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1956-57  are:  net  general  revenue, 
$62,457,000;  net  general  expenditure,  $61,349,000. 
Preliminary  figures  for  fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31, 
1956,  are  $58,910,000  for  net  general  revenue  and 
$52,400,000  for  net  general  expenditure.  Direct 
and  indirect  debt,  final,  as  at  Mar.  31,  1955,  was 
$185,510,000. 

Government.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  lieu- 
tenant governor  who  is  advised  by  a  ministry  of  the 
legislature.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  there  are 
57  members  elected  for  a  5-year  term  by  popular 
vote  of  the  adult  population.  Manitoba  also  has  a 
Provincial  Executive  composed  of  10  men.  Party 
standing  at  the  provincial  election  of  June  8,  1953, 
was  32  Liberal,  12  Progressive  Conservative,  5  Co- 
operative Commonwealth  Federation,  3  Indepen- 
dent Liberal,  2  Social  Credit,  2  Independent,  and  1 
Labour  Progressive.  Six  members  (who  are  appoint- 
ed for  Me)  in  the  Senate  and  14  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons  represent  Manitoba  in  the  Fed- 
eral Parliament  at  Ottawa.  Lieut.  Gov.,  John  S. 
McDiarmid  (app.  July  6,  1953);  Premier,  Douglas 
L.  Campbell  (Liberal;  app.  Nov.  13,  1948;  re- 
elected,  1953).  See  CANADA. 

MAO  Tse-fong.  Head  of  state  (Chairman)  of  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic,  born  in  Shao  Shan, 
Hunan  province  in  1893,  educated  at  Changsha 
Normal  School.  He  marched  to  Hankow  with  the 
Nationalist  Army  and  participated  in  the  Nachang 
uprising  after  Chiang  Kai-shek  broke  with  lie  Com- 
munists. Mao  established  the  Chinese  Soviet  Re- 
public in  1927  aided  by  Chu  Teh,  the  Communist 
commander.  He  set  up  his  headquarters  in  Yenan 
in  1934  after  the  "Long  March"  retreat  before 
Chiang's  forces.  He  fought  against  Japan  from  1937 
to  1945.  In  1949  he  set  up  Ms  regime  after  driving 


the  Nationalists  to  Formosa.  On  Sept.  29,  1954  he 
was  reelected  chairman  of  the  Republic.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1956  at  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  Congress 
in  Moscow  Mao  predicted  the  triumph  of  the  party. 
He  supported  Egypt  in  the  Suez  crisis. 
MARSA  MOORS  CABOT  PRIZES,  Awards  for  journal- 
ism intended  to  promote  a  broad  flow  of  informa- 
tion between  Latin  America  and  North  America  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  wholesome  climate  of 
public  opinion.  The  awards  in  1956  were  the 
eighteenth  since  the  establishment  of  the  prizes  in 
1939  by  Dr.  Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot  and  were  given 
to  the  following  journalists:  Jesus  Alvarez  Del  Cas- 
tillo, editor  and  publisher  of  El  Informador, 
Guadalajara,  Mexico;  Roberto  Garcia  Pena,  editor 
of  El  Tiempo,  Bogota,  Colombia;  Herbert  L. 
Matthews,  editorial  board  of  the  New  York  Times; 
David  Michel  Torino,  editor  and  publisher  of  El 
Intransigent,  Salta,  Argentina;  and  Carl  W.  Acker- 
man,  dean  emeritus  of  Columbia  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  New  York  City. 
MARITIME  ADMINISTRATION.  The  Maritime  Admin- 
istration was  established  within  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  on  May  24,  1950.  To  the  Ad- 
ministration, through  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
were  transferred  the  administrative  activities  of  the 
former  U.S.  Maritime  Commission. 

The  agency  is  headed  by  an  Administrator,  who 
is  also  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
(q.v.).  The  Maritime  Administration  administers 
contracts  for  construction-  and  operating-differen- 
tial subsidies  granted  to  United  States  shipbuilders 
and  ship  operators  to  make  up  the  differences  be- 
tween United  States  and  foreign  costs. 

The  Administration  builds  merchant  vessels  for 
jts  own  account  when  required  in  the  national  in- 
terest. On  behalf  of  the  Navy  Department  the 
Maritime  Administration  was  constructing  during 
1956  11  vessels— 4  large  and  2  small  tankers,  3  small 
cargo  ships  for  Arctic  service,  a  landing  ship  dock, 
and  a  vehicle  carrier. 

The  Administration  administers  the  various  types 
of  government  aid  designed  to  encourage  ship- 
building by  private  operators  in  United  States  ship- 
yards. On  Dec.  1,  1956,  the  Administration  was  as- 
sisting, through  the  payment  of  construction 
subsidies,  in  the  building  or  conversion  of  5  vessels 
for  private  operators,  all  combination  passenger- 
cargo  vessels. 

Loan  and  mortgage  insurance  may  be  provided 
for  operators  who  finance  ship  construction  through 
private  lending  institutions.  The  Administration  had 
received  applications  for  such  insurance  from  com- 
panies desiring  to  build  new  tankers,  fishing  vessels, 
and  vehicle  carriers,  or  "roll-on-roll-ofF  ships,  and 
had  given  approval  in  principle  to  several  of  the 
proposals. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  replacement  of  old  ships 
with  more  modern  vessels,  tankers  10  years  old 
or  older  and  other  vessels  not  less  than  12  years  old 
may  be  traded  in  to  the  Maritime  Administration 
for  a  credit  on  the  construction  price  of  a  new  ves- 
sel. Three  new  tankers  were  under  construction  with 
the  aid  of  this  law,  and  the  government  had  taken 
in  trade  7  tankers  which  were  placed  in  the  re- 
serve fleets  to  provide  a  ready  reserve  of  this  im- 
portant type  of  vessel  in  case  of  emergency. 

There  were  a  total  of  69  ocean-going  merchant 
ships  under  construction  or  conversion  in  United 
States  yards  on  Dec.  1,  1956,  which  was  39  more 
than  the  number  being  built  a  year  earlier.  The 
Maritime  Administration  was  building  13  ships, 
while  private  operators  had  contracted  for  56.  This 
was  3  less  for  the  government  and  42  more  for  pri- 
vate operators  than  the  year  before. 
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The  Maritime  Administration  is  charged  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
fleet.  At  8  locations  on  all  3  coasts  war-built  vessels 
are  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  preservation  for  use 
in  case  of  national  emergency.  The  Administration 
was  engaged  during  1956  in  carrying  out  2  pro- 
grams for  improving  the  reserve  fleets.  One  was  the 
systematic  overhaul  and  repair  of  all  vessels  of  a 
military  type  in  the  fleets,  to  put  them  in  good  op- 
erating condition  for  emergency  use.  The  other  was 
the  experimental  upgrading  of  4  Liberty  ships,  by 
the  installation  of  modem  propulsion  equipment 
and  the  improvement  of  hull  lines.  The  Administra- 
tion was  simultaneously  carrying  out  its  responsi- 
bility to  encourage  the  maintenance  of  a  modem 
merchant  fleet  by  experimental  work  on  new  types 
of  marine  propulsion,  the  gas  turbine,  and  by  new 
types  of  cargo  handling  gear.  Research  was  also 
being  carried  on  in  nuclear  propulsion. 

There  were  3,180  ocean-going  vessels  of  1,000 
gross  tons  and  over  in  the  United  States  merchant 
fleet  on  Dec.  1,  1956,  a  decrease  of  65  ships  from 
the  total  of  Dec.  1, 1955.  Only  1,142  ships  or  about 
one  third  of  the  fleet  was  active  or  temporarily  in- 
active, however.  This  was  the  same  as  the  figure  the 
year  before.  The  privately  owned  fleet  decreased 
by  27,  numbering  1,054  active  and  temporarily  in- 
active ships  on  Dec.  1,  1956,  against  1,081  a  year 
before.  The  government  active  and  temporarily 
inactive  fleet  had  increased  by  27  ships  from  61  on 
Dec.  1,  1955,  to  88  on  Dec.  1,  1956.  These  figures 
exclude  vessels  under  control  of  any  government 
agency  other  than  the  Maritime  Administration  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Co. 

Of  the  Maritime  Administration  vessels  in  service, 
43  were  being  operated  by  charterers  in  private 
services  or  by  general  agents  for  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service.  Forty-two  were  being  load- 
ed with  grain  for  storage  or  were  undergoing  repairs 
or  reconversion.  The  government's  National  De- 
fense Reserve  Fleet  had  decreased  by  65  vessels 
from  2,103  to  2,038  in  the  past  year. 

The  Administration  supervises  the  training  of 
young  men  for  positions  as  junior  officers  on  mer- 
chant ships  at  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
Kings  Point,  N.Y.  On  Dec.  1,  1956,  there  were  987 
young  men  in  training,  — CLABENCE  G.  MORSE 
MARKLE  FOUNDATION,  The  John  and  Mary  R.  Char- 
tered in  1927  "to  promote  the  advancement  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  general  good  of 
mankind."  From  1927  to  1935  emphasis  was  on 
grants  for  purely  charitable  purposes;  from  1935- 
47,  on  grants  in  aid  of  medicalresearch.  The  current 
major  program  of  the  Foundation,  grants  for  Schol- 
ars in  Medical  Science,  was  started  in  1948  for  a 
five-year  period  to  aid  young  doctors  planning  ca- 
reers in  academic  medicine.  Through  June  30, 1956, 
grants  totaling  $6,070,000  have  been  allocated  to- 
ward the  support  of  these  scholars.  A  total  of  206 
men  have  now  been  aided  by  the  program.  Presi- 
dent, George  Whitney;  Executive  Director,  John  M. 
Russell;  Secretary,  Dorothy  Rowden.  Offices:  511 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
MARTINIQUE.  A  French  Overseas  Department  in 
the  West  Indies.  Area:  425  square  miles.  Population 
(1954  census)  239,130.  The  capital,  Fort-de- 
France,  has  about  60,000  inhabitants.  Sugar  (69,- 
715  metric  tons  in  1954),  cacao,  bananas,  pine- 
apples, and  rum  are  the  chief  products.  Imports 
(152,000  tons  in  1954),  including  rice,  flour,  oil 
products,  fish,  food,  and  manufactures,  were  valued 
at  $36.2  million.  Exports  (141,000  tons),  princi- 

fally  raw  sugar,  rum,  and  bananas,  were  valued  at 
23.7  million.  Finance  (1955):  the  budget  bal- 
anced at  5,769  million  francs.  The  Prefect,  named 


by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  aided  by  a  privy 
council  and  a  general  council  elected  by  universal 
suffrage.  The  Department  is  represented  in  the 
French  National  Assembly  by  3  deputies,  in  the 
Council  of  the  Republic  by  2  councillors,  and  hi  the 
French  Union  by  1  delegate.  Prefect:  Gaston  Vil- 
leger. 

MARYLAND.  A  south  Atlantic  State.  Area:  12,327 
sq.  mi.  Population  (July  1,  1958  est):  2,812,000, 
compared  with  (1950  census);  2,343,001.  Chief 
cities  (1950  census):  Annapolis  (capital),  110,047; 
Baltimore,  949,708;  Cumberland,  37,679;  Hagers- 
town,  36,260;  Frederick,  18,142;  Salisbury,  15,141; 
Takoxna  Park,  13,341;  Hyattsville,  12,308;  College 
Park,  11,170;  Mount  Ranier,  10,989;  Cambridge, 
10,351. 

Nickname,  The  Old  Line  State.  Motto,  Scuto 
Bonae  Voluntatis  Tuae  Coronasti  Nos  (With  the 
Shield  of  Thy  Good-will  Thou  Hast  Covered  Us). 
Flower,  Black-eyed  Susan.  Bird,  Baltimore  Oriole. 
Song,  Maryland,  My  Maryland.  Entered  the  Union, 
Apr.  28,  1788.  See  EDUCATION,  MINEBALS  AND 
METALS,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  Sscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $502,- 
477,000;  general  expenditure  amounted  to  $288,- 
638,000;  total  debt  outstanding,  $461,597,000.  f 

Elections.  In  the  November  election,  Maryland's  9 
electoral  votes  were  cast  for  Eisenhower.  John 
Marshall  Butler  (R)  was  reelected  to  the  Senate; 
the  Democrats  won  4  seats  in  the  House,  while  the 
Republicans  won  3.  There  were  no  Statewide  elec- 
tions for  major  State  offices 

Legislation.  The  Maryland  legislature  met  in  regu- 
lar session  from  Feb.  1  to  Mar.  1,  1956,  and  in 
special  session  on  Mar.  8,  1956.  The  legislature 
adopted  a  budget  of  $309  million  for  fiscal  1957, 
as  compared  with  authorizations  of  $281  million  for 
1956.  Appropriations  for  education  and  related  pur- 
poses were  $18  million  above  those  of  last  year. 
Pay  raises  for  State  employees  and  reductions  of  the 
work  week  from  44  to  40  hours  accounted  for  an  ad- 
ditional $4.5  million. 

The  legislature  increased  corporation  income 
taxes  from  4.5  percent  to  5  percent  to  finance  a 
new  port  authority;  increased  taxes  against  pari- 
mutuel  pools,  for  a  larger  number  of  racing  days,  to 
produce  an  additional  $1  million  annually;  and 
raised  the  State  property  tax  from  10 .9£  to  14.07  £ 
per  $100  of  assessed  valuation.  New  State  indebt- 
edness of  $14  million  for  capital  improvements  was 
authorized. 

The  legislature  created  a  five-man  State  Em- 
ployees Standard  Salary  Board  with  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Personnel  as  chairman.  It  raised  sal- 
aries of  judges  in  the  State  judicial  system  by 
$2,000;  increased  salaries  of  State  employees  by 
$240;  permitted  compensation  for  legislative  mem- 
bers of  committees  appointed  by  the  Legislative 
Council;  permitted  State  officials  to  enter  the  em- 
ployees retirement  system  by  paying  a  lump  sum 
with  interest  equivalent  to  the  contributions  they 
would  have  made  had  they  been  members  since 
October  1954;  extended  coverage  under  Federal 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  to  additional 
State  and  local  employees;  and  permitted  any  mem- 
ber of  the  State  retirement  system  elected  or  ap- 
pointed to  public  oflice  to  be  paid  an  annuity.  In 
another  act  the  legislature  required  that  every  pro- 
posal to  appropriate  for  a  capital  expenditure  be 
accompanied  by  preliminary  plans  and  an  outline 
of  specifications. 

In  the  field  of  education  the  legislature  increased 
the  State  contribution  to  the  school  construction 
incentive  fund  from  $10  per  pupil  to  $15  and  pro- 
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vided  that  it  be  raised  to  $20  in  the  following  fiscal 
year.  To  bring  interest  rates  down,  it  authorized 
State  pledges  totaling  $75  million  from  local  snares 
of  certain  State-collected  revenues  to  redeem  new 
local  school  construction  bond  issues.  It  appropri- 
ated $1.4  million  for  capital  improvements  at  State 
teachers'  colleges,  appropriated  $304,000  to  provide 
152  scholarships  for  teacher  training  at  private 
schools,  and  authorized  $330,000  to  supplement 
pensions  of  retired  school  teachers. 

The  legislature  provided  for  immediate  possession 
of  rights-of-way  by  the  State  Roads  Commission 
and  the  freezing  or  their  values  subject  to  later  ap- 
proval by  a  board  of  property  review.  It  authorized 
expenditures  not  to  exceed  $1.5  million  annually  on 
emergency  State  highway  projects.  It  also  post- 
poned to  1957  the  elective  dates  of  increases  pre- 
viously enacted  for  motor  vehicle  and  registration 
fees. 

The  legislature  authorized  filing  of  certificates  of 
nominations  for  President  and  Vice  President,  or  for 
electors  of  nominees  for  those  posts  as  late  as  Sep- 
tember 1  or  the  day  after  the  close  of  party  nomi- 
nating conventions,  whichever  is  later.  Another 
act  provided  a  system  of  absentee  voting  for  persons 
who  cannot  come  to  the  polls  because  they  are  dis- 
abled or  absent  from  the  State. 

Other  legislation  authorized  establishment  of  a 
State  port  authority  for  harbor  development;  ap- 
proved the  Middle  Atlantic  Forest  Fire  Protection 
Compact;  permitted  employers  to  supplement  un- 
employment benefits;  increased  from  one  to  three 
years  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  a  disability 
in  which  an  employee  can  file  claim  for  compensa- 
tion; empowered  the  Governor  to  seize  strike- 
threatened  utilities,  declare  strikes  in  them  illegal 
following  seizure,  provide  for  mediation  and,  if  me- 
diation fails,  make  binding  arbitrations  possible. 

Voters  in  Maryland  approved  several  constitu- 
tional amendments  as  follows:  an  amendment  under 
which  a  county  charter  can  provide  that  the  county 
council  may  sit  45  days  a  year  instead  of  30;  an 
amendment  prohibiting  introduction  of  bills  in  the 
legislature  during  the  last  10  days  of  a  regular  ses- 
sion in  even  years  or  the  last  20  days  of  a  regular 
session  in  odd  years  unless  by  consent  of  two  tmrds 
of  the  members;  an  amendment  requiring  submis- 
sion of  recess  appointments  by  the  governor  to  the 
Senate  for  confirmation  on  the  first  day  of  its  next 
regular  session;  an  amendment  eliminating  obso- 
lete material  from  the  constitution;  and  an  amend- 
ment liberalizing  absentee  voting  by  extending  it 
to  persons  in  hospitals  or  bedridden. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Theodore  R.  McKeldin; 
Lieut.  Governor,  none;  Secretary  of  State,  Blan- 
chard  Randall;  Attorney  General,  C.  Ferdinand  Sy- 
bert;  State  Treasurer,  Hooper  S.  Miles;  State  Au- 
ditor, James  L.  Benson;  State  Comptroller,  J. 
Millard  Tawes. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  A  New  England  State.  Area,  7,839 
sq.  ml  Population  (July  1,  1956  est.):  4,812,000, 
compared  with  (1950  census):  4,690,514.  Chief 
cities  (1950  census):  Boston  (capital),  801,444; 
Worcester,  203,486;  Springfield,  162,399;  Cam- 
bridge, 120,740;  Fall  River,  111,963;  New  Bedford, 
109,189;  SomerviHe,  102,351;  Lynn,  99,738;  Lowell, 
97,249;  Quincy,  83,835;  Newton,  81,994;  Lawrence, 
80,536. 

Nickname,  The  Bay  State.  Motto,  Ense  Petit 
Pladdam  Sub  Libertate  Quietem  (By  the  Sword 
We  Seek  Peace,  but  Peace  Only  Under  Liberty). 
Flower,  Mayflower.  Bird,  Chickadee.  Song  (unoffi- 
cial) Massachusetts.  Tree,  Elm.  Entered  the  Union, 
Feb.  6,  1788.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  MET- 
ALS, SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 


Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $947,- 
112,000;  general  expenditure,  $544,202,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $824,233,000. 

Elections.  Massachusetts'  16  electoral  votes  were 
cast  for  Eisenhower  in  the  November  election. 
There  were  no  Senatorial  contests,  and  Republicans 
and  Democrats  each  won  7  seats  in  the  House.  In 
the  State  elections,  Foster  Furcolo  (D)  won  the 
race  for  Governor,  and  Robert  F.  Murphy  ( D )  was 
elected  Lieutenant  Governor.  The  Secretary  of 
State,  Attorney  General,  Treasurer  and  Auditor 
were  reelected. 

Legislation.  The  Massachusetts  legislature  met  in 
regular  session  from  Jan.  4  to  Oct.  6, 1956— the  third 
longest  session  in  the  Commonwealth's  history. 
State  appropriations  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
reached  a  new  high  of  $363,423,390,  including  the 
general  appropriation  bill,  specials  and  supplemen- 
taries.  A  $26  million  capital  outlay  bond  issue  was 
approved  for  State  office  construction,  park  devel- 
opment and  equipment.  A  total  of  $300  million  in 
long-term  road  construction  funds  was  approved, 
$100  million  of  it  in  the  form  of  contract  authoriza- 
tions in  anticipation  of  Federal  grants  under  the 
expanded  highway  aid  program.  As  part  of  the 
highway  financing,  the  gas  tax  will  go  up  %t  per 
gallon  on  July  1,  1957.  No  other  new  taxes  were 
approved,  but  all  expiring  temporary  taxes  were 
renewed  for  another  year. 

The  legislature  adopted  a  number  of  court  reform 
measures,  following  recommendations  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Survey  Commission.  Among  the  enactments 
were  laws  for  reorganization  of  tne  district  courts 
—including  addition  of  31  courts  under  full-time 
judges;  mandatory  retirement  at  70  of  judges  ap- 
pointed in  1956  and  thereafter;  establishment  of  the 
post  of  Executive  Secretary  for  the  Supreme  Ju- 
dicial Court,  to  oversee  work  of  all  State  courts  and 
provide  for  improved  court  administration. 

A  number  of  measures  were  enacted  affecting  in- 
dustry and  labor.  Unemployment  compensation 
benefits  were  increased— the  minimum  to  $10 
weekly,  and  the  maximum  to  $35  per  week.  The 
State  minimum  wage  was  increased  from  90£  to 
$1.00  with  permission  for  certain  exceptions.  Maxi- 
mum workmen's  compensation  benefits  were  raised, 
and  coverage  was  expanded  to  include  all  firms  with 
one  or  more  employees  determined  to  be  in  hazard- 
ous work.  Maximum  benefits  for  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  workers  killed  in  industrial  accidents  were 
increased  from  $20  per  week  to  $25.  A  State  Re- 
habilitation Commission  was  established,  under  a 
Commissioner,  to  coordinate  all  State  activities  for 
rehabilitation  of  injured  workers. 

The  legislature  increased  the  pay  of  some  33,000 
State  employees  under  a  job  salary  ^classification, 
and  it  increased  pay  of  legislators  to  $5,200  per 
year.  Minimum  salary  for  school  teachers  was  raised 
to  $3,000  per  year. 

Several  new  agencies  were  created  for  special 
functions.  The  legislature  established  a  division  to 
coordinate  State  agency  activities  on  water  re- 
sources, water  use  and  nood  control;  a  Commission 
on  Alcoholism  and  a  Commission  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy—the latter  to  coordinate  activities  for  civilian 
use  of  nuclear  materials;  a  higher  education  author- 
ity to  provide  loans  for  students  seeking  a  college 
education;  and  a  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  for 
economic  development  in  the  Boston  area— the  Au- 
thority to  take  over  all  major  bridges,  tunnels,  air- 
ports and  pier  facilities  and  to  construct  new  fa- 
cilities. 

Another  act  reorganized  the  State  Board  of 
Probation  into  a  State  agency  headed  by  a  commis- 
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sioner  to  supervise  probation  work,  inspect  records, 
and  establish  work  standards  and  case  loads.  Other 
legislation  enacted  at  the  session  broadened  regu- 
lation of  small  loans  up  to  $1,500,  and  of  consumer 
finance  practices  on  conditional  sales;  provided  for 
stiff  fines  and  penalties  against  those  who  sell  or 
distribute  to  minors  comic  books  featuring  horror, 
crime  and  the  like;  ratified  the  Interstate  Compact 
on  Mental  Health  and  the  Menimac  River  Flood 
Control  Compact. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Christian  A.  Herter; 
Lieut.  Governor,  Stunner  G.  Whittier;  Secretary  of 
State,  Edward  J.  Cronin;  Attorney  General,  George 
Fingold;  State  Treasurer,  John  F.  Kennedy;  State 
Auditor,  Thomas  J.  Buckley;  State  Comptroller, 
Fred  A.  Moncewicz. 

MASSEY,  Vincent.  Canadian  Governor  General,  ap- 
pointed 1952,  bom  in  Toronto,  Canada,  Feb.  20, 
1887,  and  educated  at  Toronto  and  Oxford  Univer- 
sities. Among  the  various  positions  which  he  has 
held  in  the  course  of  an  impressive  career  in  gov- 
ernment, education,  and  the  arts  were:  High  Com- 
missioner for  Canada  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1935- 
46;  Trustee,  National  Gallery,  London,  Eng., 
1941-46;  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
1947-53. 

MATSU  ISLAND.  An  island  in  the  East  China  Sea, 
fortified  and  held  by  the  Chinese  Nationalists.  It  is 
situated  off  the  Chinese  mainland  harbor  of  Foo- 
chow.  Area:  6  square  miles.  Civilian  population: 
9,488.  The  island  figured  in  the  tense  Formosa 
Strait  situation  in  1955. 

MAURITIUS.  An  island  colony  of  Great  Britain,  lo- 
cated 550  miles  east  of  Madagascar  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Area:  720  square  miles.  Rodrigues,  the  Oil 
Islands,  and  the  Six  Islands  groups  ( dependencies ) 
have  an  area  of  87  square  miles.  Population  ( 1956 
est,  excluding  dependencies):  569,000.  Capital: 
Port  Louis.  The  state-aided  Christian  churches  are 
chiefiy  Roman  Catholic.  Except  for  some  50,000 
Moslems,  the  Indo-Mauritians  are  mostly  Hindus. 
In  1954  there  were  90,733  students  enroled  in  about 
162  schools. 

Production  and  Trade.  Sugar  accounts  for  approxi- 
mately 99  percent  of  all  exports  (533,000  tons  in 
1955).  The  island  produces  less  than  10  percent  of 
its  own  food  requirements.  Other  crops  are  tea,  to- 
bacco, and  aloe  fiber.  Rum,  wine,  and  lumber  are 
also  produced.  Imports  in  1955  were  valued  at 
Rs254,472,297;  exports  at  Rs244,894,562.  The  Mau- 
ritius rupee  equals  U.S.$0.21. 

Government.  Estimated  budget  (1955-56):  rev- 
enue, Rsl42,328,133;  expenditure,  Rsl51,497,288. 
Under  the  Constitution  of  1947,  the  colony  with  its 
dependencies  is  administered  by  a  governor  assisted 
by  a  legislative  council  of  34  members  (3  ex  officio, 
12  nominated  and  19  elected),  and  a  reconstituted 
executive  council.  Governor:  Sir  Robert  Scott. 
MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY.  Hypothermia— A  New  Tech- 
nique in  Surgery.  In  the  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  1956 
YEAR  BOOK,  EVENTS  OF  1955,  there  is  a  discussion 
of  a  method  of  bypassing  the  heart  and  lungs  in 
order  that  a  surgeon  might  operate  on  a  defect 
within  the  ventricles  of  the  heart.  Recently  another 
quite  different  technique  has  been  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  similar  ends  in  cardiac 
surgery.  This  technique  is  known  as  induced  hypo- 
thermia and  is  based  on  the  principle  that  at  normal 
body  temperature  of  98.6°  F.  the  brain  is  quite 
susceptible  to  anoxia,  there  being  irreparable  dam- 
age to  this  tissue  in  a  matter  of  about  2  minutes  if 
its  blood  supply  is  interrupted. 

If  the  temperature  of  this  organ  is  reduced,  how- 
ever, the  rate  at  which  oxygen  is  utilized  is  de- 
creased so  that  the  blood  which  is  in  the  brain  at  the 


time  circulation  is  interrupted  is  capable  of  supply- 
ing its  oxygen  needs  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
For  example,  if  the  body  temperature  is  reduced  to 
about  82°  F.  the  brain  can  then  survive  an  inter- 
ruption of  its  blood  supply  for  a  period  as  long  as 
from  10  to  12  minutes.  Similarly,  the  heart  can 
withstand  interruption  of  its  blood  supply  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  if  the  temperature  of  it  has 
been  cooled. 

Many  methods  have  been  devised  for  reducing 
the  body  temperature.  These  can  be  subdivided  into 
two  basic  types,  surface  cooling  and  blood  cooling. 
One  type  of  surface  cooling  involves  wrapping  the 
patient  in  a  water  proof  blanket  with  tubing  in  its 
walls  through  which  cold  water  can  be  circulated 
so  the  patient  is  cooled  through  the  skin.  "When  this 
is  done  the  patient  is  put  under  light  anesthesia 
until  the  body  temperature  begins  to  falL  After  the 
body  temperature  is  low  enough,  the  anesthetic 
agent  is  no  longer  needed.  The  hypothermia  in  itself 
produces  anesthesia  by  depressing  the  functions  of 
the  brain. 

This,  however,  is  a  rather  slow  process,  and  more 
often  the  patient  is  immersed  in  an  ice  water  bath, 
again  under  anesthesia.  The  latter  is  a  rather  diffi- 
cult procedure  since  methods  must  be  arranged  for 
taking  the  temperature  of  the  patient  and  for  main- 
taining the  anesthetic,  and  it  is  desirable  to  continu- 
ously take  readings  of  the  electrocardiogram  and 
of  the  electroencephalogram  during  these  pro- 
cedures in  order  to  detect  any  adverse  effect  or  the 
cooling  upon  the  heart  and  brain  respectively. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  this  procedure  is  that 
tinder  hypothermia  the  heart  becomes  more  ir- 
ritable and  may  go  into  a  state  known  as  ventricular 
fibrillation.  In  this  state,  the  beating  of  the  ven- 
tricular muscle  is  no  longer  coordinated,  but  is 
chaotic.  The  muscle  contracts  first  in  one  portion 
and  then  in  another  so  that  the  contractions  no 
longer  serve  to  pump  blood  out  of  its  chambers.  If, 
of  course,  this  occurs  early  in  the  cooling,  the  pa- 
tient cannot  survive  the  anoxia  for  a  very  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  However,  if  cooling  has  been  nearly 
completed,  then  the  patient  can  survive  the  anoxia 
for  8  to  10  minutes.  Still,  this  must  be  detected,  and 
remedial  measures  depend  upon  the  thoracic  cage 
being  opened  and  the  surgeon  having  access  to  the 
heart. 

If  a  patient  developed  ventricular  fibrillation  and 
it  were  necessary  to  open  the  chest,  of  course  it 
would  be  impossible  to  return  the  patient  to  the 
bath  for  further  cooling  if  necessary.  For  this  rea- 
son, many  workers  have  seen  that  surface  cooling 
has  its  limitations  and  have  devised  a  method  of 
hypothermia  involving  the  cooling  of  the  blood  in  an 
extracorporal  system  and  returning  this  blood  to 
the  patient.  One  of  the  first  systems  devised  was  to 
take  blood  from  the  femoral  artery,  allow  the  nor- 
mal pressure  in  this  artery  to  pump  the  blood 
through  a  series  of  metal  tubes  immersed  in  a  cold 
bath,  and  then  to  return  the  blood  to  the  femoral 
vein  and  thus  cool  the  patient.  The  heart  must  in- 
crease its  output  to  pump  blood  through  this  sys- 
tem, and  since  hypothermia  is  often  used  in  cases 
where  the  heart  is  already  under  a  strain  because  of 
some  anatomical  defect,  the  system  was  not  always 
satisfactory. 

Sir  Russell  Brock  reports  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  49:  347-352,  1956,  on 
a  method  whereby  he  circulates  the  blood  from  one 
vein  by  means  of  a  pump  through  a  cooling  system 
and  returns  it  to  another  vein.  Thus  by  this  veno- 
venous  cooling  system,  he  eliminates  any  extra 
work  on  the  heart.  The  veins  which  he  has  -used 
have  been  the  superior  vena  cava,  which  normally 
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returns  blood  from  the  head;  blood  from  this  is 
taken  through  the  system  and  then  returned  to  the 
inferior  vena  cava.  Both  of  these  vessels  are  acces- 
sible after  the  chest  is  open. 

Dr.  Brock  cites  many  advantages  to  this  sytsem 
besides  the  fact  that  no  added  load  is  placed  upon 
the  heart.  First  of  all,  this  allows  an  exploratory  op- 
eration to  be  performed  on  the  heart  to  confirm  the 
diagnosis  before  hypothermia  is  instituted.  Sec- 
ondly, the  rate  of  fall  of  temperature  can  be  con- 
trolled more  accurately  and  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
the  temperature  from  normal  to  around  82°  F.  in 
41)  to  60  minutes.  This  is  accomplished  without  the 
shivering  which  often  occurs  in  surface  cooling. 
Shivering  produces  more  heat  and  increases  the 
length  ot  time  required  for  cooling. 

In  addition,  the  system  can  be  used  for  warming 
the  body  so  that  warming  can  occur  while  the  pa- 
tient is  on  the  operating  table,  and  it  does  not  neces- 
sitate closing  the  wound  before  immersing  the  pa- 
tient in  a  warm  bath  as  surface  cooling  does.  He 
reports  one  case  in  which  ventricular  fibrillation 
occurred  3  times  and  was  successfully  treated  each 
time  with  the  chest  open.  The  defect  in  the  heart 
was  repaired  and  the  patient  survived.  The  author 
reports  that  he  has  used  arteriovenous  cooling  in  5 
cases  and  venovenous  cooling  in  33  cases.  The  re- 
port does  not  give  a  complete  assessment  of  mor- 
tality in  these  cases,  but  does  cite  many  cases  of 
patients  who  were  operated  on  by  this  technique 
and  recovered.  These  patients  would  have  been  in- 
operable if  hypothermia  had  not  been  used. 

Although  it  is  hoped  that  hypothermia  might  be 
used  for  operations  on  the  ventricles,  thus  far,  be- 
cause of  the  increased  irritability  of  the  ventricles,  it 
has  not  been  as  useful  here  as  surgeons  had  hoped. 
It  has  allowed  them  to  operate  upon  the  auricles 
and  the  valves  between  the  auricles  and  ventricles 
and  also  to  operate  upon  the  valves  from  the  ven- 
tricles to  the  great  arteries  by  approaching  these 
valves  through  the  pulmonary  artery  or  the  aorta. 
The  method  also  has  proved  useful  in  operating  on 
large  dilatations  of  the  aorta  where  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  off  the  blood  supply  to  practically  aE  the 
body  in  order  to  repair  the  defect. 

Neurosurgeons  have  found  it  useful  in  operating 
on  the  brain,  especially  in  aneurysrns  occurring  at 
the  base  of  the  brain  which  have  not  been  operable 
prior  to  this,  because  in  order  to  approach  the  area 
it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  off  the  blood  supply  to 
the  brain  for  a  period  of  6  to  8  minutes. 

In  general,  trie  surgeons  agree  that  this  is  not  a 
procedure  to  be  used  fi  the  operation  can  be  carried 
out  by  any  other  means.  It  is  hoped  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  ventricular  arrhythmias  may  be  over- 
come in  the  future  and  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
cool  the  body  even  further.  It  is  known  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  cool  the  body  to  about  68°  F.,  the 
oxygen  consumption  of  the  brain  would  be  only  10 
percent  of  normal,  and  operations  should  then  be 
theoretically  possible  for  20  to  30  minutes  or  even 
longer.  There  are  many  technical  difficulties  in- 
volved which  have  not  been  discussed  and  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  above  mentioned  Proceed- 
ings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  for  a  more 
complete  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Magnesium  Deficiency.  Over  the  last  20  years  much 
of  the  improvement  in  medicine  has  come  through 
an  increased  understanding  of  the  role  of  electro- 
lytes in  disease  processes.  The  chief  electrolytes  in 
plasma  and  extracellular  fluid  of  man  and  other 
mammals  can  be  divided  into  cations  and  onions. 
The  cations  are  positively  charged  ions  and  those 
in  the  body  consist  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium 
and  magnesium;  the  anions  are  chloride,  bicarbonate, 


phosphate  and  sulfate.  There  are  other  substances 
in  the  plasma  which  function  as  anions,  but  which 
are  not  considered  as  electrolytes  by  an  inorganic 
chemist,  and  for  this  reason,  they  will  be  disre- 
garded. 

Over  the  last  years,  the  significance  of  excesses 
and  deficiencies  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  calcium 
in  plasma  have  been  studied  to  a  great  degree.  In 
the  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  1951  YEAR  BOOK,  EVENTS 
OF  1950,  p.  342,  the  role  of  potassium  in  disease 
was  discussed.  Physicians  have  felt  that  there  were 
effects  of  depletion  of  magnesium  and  possibly  of 
excesses  of  magnesium  which  had  not  been  recog- 
nized. The  chief  reason  magnesium  levels  in  serum 
had  not  been  studied  was  because  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  chemical  methods  for  studying  the  minute 
amount  of  magnesium  which  occurs  in  these  body 
fluids.  The  amount  of  magnesium  is  about  one  one 
hundredth  the  amount  of  sodium  that  is  in  plasma. 
This  minute  quantity  plus  the  greater  difficulty  in 
analysis  of  magnesium  has  kept  scientists  from 
studying  it  to  any  great  degree. 

Recently  a  method  has  been  used  for  determining 
magnesium  by  forming  a  color  with  titian  yellow. 
The  intensity  of  this  color  is  then  measured  on  a 
spectrophotometer,  and  the  quantity  of  magnesium 
is  determined  from  this  measurement. 

At  first,  magnesium  depletion  states  were  noted 
in  animals.  It  was  found  that  if  rats  were  placed  on 
a  magnesium  free  diet  they  would  develop  a  de- 
crease in  the  semm  magnesium,  and  with  this  they 
develop  symptoms  of  nervous  irritability  which 
eventually  developed  into  convulsions.  As  the  defi- 
ciency progressed,  the  convulsions  were  first  elicited 
by  high  pitched  sounds,  but  eventually  they  oc- 
curred spontaneously  with  no  stimulus  necessary  to 
initiate  them.  These  convulsions  were  sometimes 
fatal.  The  rats  also  developed  a  dilatation  of  the 
blood  vessels  of  the  ears  and  of  the  paws.  This  did 
not  persist  indefinitely.  After  2  or  3  weeks  it  might 
disappear  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  animals  had 
a  persistent  decrease  in  serum  magnesium.  Some  of 
the  animals  developed  a  skin  rash. 

Low  levels  of  magnesium  are  also  found  to  be 
important  in  the  cause  of  certain  diseases  in  cattle. 
At  least  three  different  disease  syndromes  have  this 
as  part  of  the  clinical  picture.  The  so-called  "grass 
staggers"  which  may  occur  in  cattle  when  they  are 
first  turned  out  upon  new  pasture  has  been  shown 
to  be  caused  by  a  lowering  of  serum  magnesium  and 
it  is  characterized  by  general  irritability  and  muscle 
twitching  in  mild  cases,  although  in  severe  cases 
violent  convulsions  may  occur  with  death  as  the 
final  outcome.  The  feeding  of  magnesium  sulfate 
salt  will  prevent  or  relieve  these  symptoms. 

The  same  clinical  picture  occurs  on  rare  occa- 
sions after  calving  when  the  cows  begin  to  give  milk. 
Loss  of  calcium  to  the  milk  with  subsequent  con- 
vulsions due  to  calcium  tetany  is  the  more  common 
cause  of  this,  but  some  cattle  lose  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  magnesium  in  the  milk  to  deplete  the 
magnesium  in  their  blood  stream  and  produce 
symptoms.  Similarly,  sometimes  a  syndrome  of 
magnesium  deficiency  is  found  in  calves,  especially 
if  they  are  fed  a  diet  of  only  milk  and  grow  very 
rapidly.  It  would  seem  that  not  all  cows  put  out  a 
sufficient  amount  of  magnesium  in  their  milk  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  young.  The  symptoms  are 
quite  similar  to  those  in  the  adult  cows  with  appre- 
hensive behavior,  nervousness,  muscle  tremors  and 
twitching  which  finally  lead  to  convulsions  and 
death. 

Suter  and  Klingman  of  the  Department  of  Neu- 
rology and  Psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
School  of  Medicine  report  that  the  apprehensive 
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behavior  in  the  cow  reminded  them  of  a  patient  bor- 
dering on  delirium  tremens.  They  began  study  of 
magnesium  plasma  levels  in  many  states,  including 
many  cases  with  chronic  alcoholism.  They  found 
that  the  serum  magnesium  level  of  normal  persons 
studied  in  their  laboratory  was  1.9  meq. /liter,  al- 
though values  down  to  1.7  meq.  -'liter  occurred  in 
patients  without  any  evidence  of  magnesium  defi- 
ciency. In  chronic  alcoholics  the  magnesium  level 
tended  to  be  low.  In  those  cases  where  the  mag- 
nesium level  in  serum  fell  to  1.5  meq.  'liter  or 
lower,  definite  symptoms  occurred  and  very  severe 
symptoms  occurred  if  the  level  was  below  1.25 
meq. /liter. 

In  an  article  in  Neurology,  5:  691-699,  1955,  they 
report  on  12  cases  of  chronic  alcoholism  who  had 
both  clinical  symptoms  of  magnesium  deficiency 
and  serum  magnesium  levels  below  1.55  meq. /liter. 
Eleven  of  these  patients  had  tremors;  8  of  them 
were  delirious;  6  of  them  noticed  hallucinations; 
and  2  of  them  had  frank  convulsions.  They  found 
that  in  these  cases,  symptoms  could  be  relieved  by 
treatment  with  a  solution  containing  approximately 
165  milliequivalents  of  magnesium  sulfate  in  a  liter 
of  5  percent  glucose  administered  intravenously 
over  a  period  of  2  hours.  More  rapid  infusions  ele- 
vated the  magnesium  level  too  high  and  this  would 
decrease  the  muscle  irritability  and  might  even 
cause  paralysis  and  death. 

The  authors  warn  that  intravenous  magnesium 
should  not  be  given  unless  the  reflexes  to  striking 
a  tendon,  such  as  hitting  the  tendon  on  the  knee 
causing  the  leg  to  jump,  are  present.  These  reflexes 
are  then  used  to  gauge  the  amount  of  magnesium 
given.  If  the  reflexes  become  weak  or  disappear, 
the  infusion  should  be  discontinued.  In  addition, 
they  found  that  injecting  calcium  gluconate  will 
satisfactorily  relieve  symptoms  which  appear  if  too 
high  a  serum  magnesium  level  is  obtained.  Since 
any  excess  magnesium  is  excreted  by  the  kidney, 
the  authors  recommend  that  magnesium  should  not 
be  given  unless  the  urine  output  is  above  100  cc. 
per  four  hours. 

The  mechanism  by  which  magnesium  produces 
these  symptoms  is  not  entirely  known.  It  is  believed 
probable  that  the  normal  magnesium  level  depresses 
the  irritability  of  the  central  nervous  system,  the 
nerves,  and  muscles.  When  it  is  taken  away  from 
these  structures,  the  muscles  and  nerves  become 
quite  irritable  and  impulses  arise  in  them  spon- 
taneously which  cause  contractions  of  the  muscles. 
These  are  noted  clinically  as  twitchings  or,  as  they 
become  more  severe,  as  convulsions. 

The  authors  found  some  decrease  in  serum 
magnesium  associated  with  bums,  adrenal  disease, 
and,  in  one  case,  pregnancy.  The  full  role  of  mag- 
nesium in  these  disease  states  is  not  understood  at 
this  time,  but  this  certainly  is  a  step  forward  in  the 
further  understanding  of  the  importance  of  this 
electrolyte  in  diseases. 

The  Rob  of  Zine  in  Health  and  Disease.  It  has  been 
known  that  normal  individuals  ingest  approximately 
10  to  15  mg.  (%  to  %  grains)  of  zinc  in  a  day. 
About  two  thirds  of  this  is  excreted  in  the  stool  and 
the  remaining  one  third  is  absorbed.  Of  that  ab- 
sorbed, approximately  one  tenth  of  the  material  is 
excreted  in  the  urine.  The  zinc  which  is  absorbed 
is  carried  in  the  serum  and  also  appears  in  the 
tissues. 

The  function  of  this  material  has  not  been  com- 
pletely understood,  but  it  has  been  shown  that 
this  metal  is  an  important  component  of  many  of 
the  enzymes  of  the  system.  This  was  first  shown  by 
Keilin  and  Mann  working  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  England  who  found  zinc  to  be  in  an 


enzyme  called  carbonic  anhydrase  which  is  es- 
sential for  the  respiratory  functions  of  the  tissues 
and  for  the  transport  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood 
Recently  this  metal  has  been  found  in  conjunction 
with  enzymes  of  the  pancreas,  the  liver  and  tSx 
muscle. 

W.  E.  Wacker,  B.  L.  Vallee,  A.  F.  Bartholomay, 
and  E.  D.  Robin,  working  in  the  research  labora- 
tories in  the  department  of  medicine  at  Harvard 
Medical  School,  determined  the  blood  level  of  zinc 
in  normal  individuals.  They  find  that  95  percent 
of  normal  individuals  have  serum  zinc  levels  ranf? 
ing  between  82  and  158  micrograms/100  ml.  They 
found  that  the  level  of  zinc  did  not  change  signifi- 
cantly with  age,  food  intake,  or  daily  activity;  noi 
was  there  any  significant  variation  between  the 
male  and  female  sex. 

These  workers  then  extended  their  studies  to  de- 
termine if  there  was  any  change  in  the  level  of  zinc 
in  plasma  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Such  a  difference 
might  be  expected  since  there  are  two  zinc  con- 
taining enzymes  which  have  been  found  in  the 
liver.  They  report  in  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine,  255:  403-408,  1956,  on  28  patients  whc 
had  advanced  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  These  patients 
had  a  lowered  serum  zinc  concentration.  The  nor- 
mal group  averaged  120  micrograms/100  ml  of 
serum,  whereas  those  with  cirrhosis  averaged  66 
micrograms/100  ml.  As  yet  it  has  not  been  demon- 
strated whether  this  change  in  zinc  level  plays  an 
important  role  in  symptomatology  of  this  disease, 
or  whether  it  is  merely  a  manifestation  of  the  liver 
dysfunction  in  itself. 

The  workers  in  this  same  laboratory  studied  the 
changes  in  zinc  concentration  in  serum  in  acute 
myocardial  infarction.  In  addition,  they  studied  the 
activity  of  an  enzyme  which  contains  zinc,  namely 
lactic  dehydrogenase,  which  is  found  both  in  the 
heart  and  in  normal  human  serum.  Another  enzyme 
called  malic  dehydrogenase  which  contains  some 
metal  was  studied  in  this  disease  too.  The  level  of 
each  of  these  enzymes  increased  in  cases  of  myo- 
cardial infarction. 

The  diagnosis  of  myocardial  infarction  is  usually 
easily  made  by  the  clinical  picture  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  an  electrocardiogram.  In  some  cases  the 
myocardial  infarction  occurs  in  such  a  position  in 
the  heart  that  it  is  difficult  to  diagnose  it  by  the 
electrocardiographic  technique.  It  is  thought  that 
as  tests  for  the  enzyme  systems  in  the  plasma  be- 
come more  generally  available  these  changes  will 
find  usefulness  in  helping  to  establish  that  diag- 
nosis of  acute  myocardial  infarction.  In  addition, 
since  the  enzymes  are  only  elevated  for  8  to  10 
days  after  the  acute  attack,  they  would  be  of  some 
value  in  following  the  healing  process  since  an 
extension  of  the  disease  process  would  be  expected 
to  maintain  the  level  of  the  enzyme  above  normal 
for  a  longer  period  of  time;  and,  of  course,  such  an 
extension  would  mean  that  the  patient  should  be 
kept  in  bed  and  under  treatment  for  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

These  workers  also  reported  that  the  serum  zinc 
levels  were  lowered  after  the  myocardial  infarction. 
The  degree  of  lowering  was  not  as  marked  as  was 
the  degree  of  elevation  of  the  enzyme  systems,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  probably  less  useful  in  the 
diagnosis  of  a  myocardial  infarction.  The  workers 
did  comment  that  the  serum  lactic  dehydrogenase 
level  rises  in  certain  disease  states  where  there  is 
acute  injury  of  renal  tissue,  and  liver  tissue.  How- 
ever, these  are  infrequent  and  usually  the  clinical 
manifestations  are  such  that  there  should  be  no 
trouble  in  differentiating  these  from  cases  of  acute 
myocardial  infarction.  This  work  on  myocardial 
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infarction  is  reported  in  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine,  255:  449-456,  1956. 

Xerorodiography.  A  new  type  of  X-ray  apparatus 
has  been  worked  out  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  Haloid  Company  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the 
X-ray  Department  of  the  Genera!  Electric  Corpora- 
tion of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  This  process  is  of  interest 
medically  because  it  eliminates  the  need  for  a  water 
supply  and  for  film  for  the  talcing  of  X-rays. 

In  the  event  of  disaster,  a  unit  could  be  equipped 
with  a  power  generator  and  would  be  able  to  op- 
erate independent  o£  public  utilities.  However,  the 
unit  will  not  in  its  present  state  see  general  X-ray 
use  in  a  hospital,  principally  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  requires  either  longer  exposure  or  more  in- 
tense X-rays  in  order  to  obtain  an  image.  Because 
of  this,  it  would  be  not  adaptable  to  routine  clinical 
use  where  the  physician  must  guard  against  over- 
dosage  of  X-rays  where  repeated  X-rays  are  taken 
of  an  area.  The  amount  of  radiation  from  a  single 
exposure  is  not  great  enough  to  be  of  any  risk  to 
the  patient. 

The  process  involves  the  use  of  an  electrically 
chargecf  plate  in  the  place  of  the  ordinary  X-ray 
film.  This  is  then  placed  in  position  and  the  X-rays 
are  taken  as  one  would  normally  expect  with  the 
rays  penetrating  the  area  of  the  patient  to  be 
examined  and  hitting  this  electrically  charged  plate. 
The  X-rays  themselves  deplete  the  electrical  charge 
on  the  plate  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  rays 
hitting  it.  Since  me  density  of  bone  is  greater  than 
of  soft  tissues,  from  an  X-ray  point  of  view,  this 
means  that  less  X-rays  hit  the  plate  which  the  bone 
overlays,  whereas  more  X-rays  hit  the  area  of  the 
plate  overlaid  by  soft  tissue.  After  exposure  of  this 
plate,  it  is  then  coated  with  a  dust  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  plate  in  proportion  to  the  electrical 
charge  upon  it  This  then  gives  a  very  detailed  pic- 
ture outlining  many  structures  in  greater  detail 
than  can  be  obtained  with  conventional  methods. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  sharper  image 
given  by  this  technique  along  the  edge  of  bones 
does,  to  some  extent,  give  less  detail  in  the  soft 
tissue  immediately  surrounding  it.  If  this  technique 
could  be  used  with  a  smaller  dosage  of  X-ray,  it  is 
possible  that  it  might  be  adapted  to  hospital  use, 
since  a  permanent  record  can  be  made  rather  easily 
from  this  plate  by  transferring  the  image  to  a 
pressure  sensitive  paper. 

Arteriosclerosis  0nd  Blood  Upids.  An  important  field 
of  investigation  in  clinical  medicine  and  in  the  re- 
search laboratory  concerns  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  disease  process  of  arteriosclerosis  occurs  in  the 
arteries.  This  disease  is  often  called  hardening  of 
the  arteries,  A  more  precise  name  than  arterio- 
sclerosis is  atherosclerosis,  since  this  serves  to  differ- 
entiate it  from  other  diseases  in  which  the  arteries 
are  hardened. 

Two  known  facts  about  arteriosclerosis  have  been 
a  point  of  departure  for  research.  First,  it  is  more 
severe  in  obese  individuals,  and  second,  it  is  more 
severe  in  males  than  in  females  in  the  age  range 
from  20  to  50  years,  but  of  equal  incidence  and 
severity  at  ages  60  to  70.  The  disease  process  appar- 
ently would  occur  in  all  people  if  they  lived  long 
enough.  We  assume  this  since  young  people  com- 
ing to  autopsy  due  to  death  from  other  causes  have 
some  early  arterial  changes. 

The  fact  that  men  have  arteriosclerosis  at  a 
younger  age  than  women  suggests  that  the  sex 
hormones  play  an  important  part  in  the  disease 
process.  This  could  either  mean  that  estrogens  in- 
hibit the  formation  of  atherosclerosis  or  that  the 
androgens  accelerate  the  production  of  these  lesions. 


A  study  on  the  incidence  of  arteriosclerosis  in 
women  who  have  their  ovaries  removed  early  in 
life  indicates  that  this  group  have  an  incidence  of 
arteriosclerosis  similar  to  that  of  males.  This  would 
suggest  that  estrogens  inhibit  the  formation  of  the 
arteriosclerosis  since  these  individuals  would  have 
no  estrogens,  neither  would  they  have  any  andro- 
gens to  accelerate  the  production  of  the  disease. 

The  relationship  of  arteriosclerosis  to  obesity  has 
been  studied.  First,  it  is  noted  that  obese  individuals 
tend  to  have  a  high  plasma  cholesterol.  Cholesterol 
is  one  of  the  chief  compounds  found  in  the  ather- 
omatous  plaques  that  occur  in  the  arteries  in  this 
disease.  Cholesterol  is  present  with  other  substances 
known  as  phospholipids.  Cholesterol  and  these 
phospholipids  are  insoluble  in  water  and  are  pres- 
ent in  plasma  in  combination  with  proteins.  These 
proteins  are  called  lipoproteins. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Gofman,  working  at  the  University  of 
California,  has  studied  these  lipoproteins  on  the 
basis  of  their  weight.  He  finds  that  cholesterol  oc- 
curs in  a  different  group  of  lipoproteins  than  do  the 
phospholipids.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  ratio 
of  cholesterol  to  phospholipids  might  be  important 
in  this  disease  because  phospholipids  stabilize  the 
solution  of  cholesterol  lipoproteins.  Such  changes 
in  the  ratio  have  been  found  in  patients  suffering 
arteriosclerosis. 

The  assumption  that  cholesterol  in  the  blood  was 
made  insoluble  because  of  a  change  in  this  choles- 
terol-phospholipid  ratio  seems  to  be  further  borne 
out  by  experiments  in  rabbits.  These  animals  were 
fed  a  high  cholesterol  diet  and  developed  both  an 
elevation  in  serum  cholesterol  and  typical  athero- 
sclerotic lesions. 

However,  Chaikoff  showed  that  the  normal  aorta 
could  synthesize  some  lipid  substances  when  it  was 
placed  in  a  test  tube.  Feller  and  Huff,  working  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Washington  in  Seattle  showed  that  the  rate  at  which 
cholesterol  was  synthesized  in  the  aortas  from  rab- 
bits on  a  high  cholesterol  diet  was  much  faster 
than  in  aortas  from  normal  rabbits.  This  is  peculiar, 
since  the  high  cholesterol  diet  also  affects  cholesterol 
synthesis  in  the  liver,  but  here  it  decreases  the  rate 
of  synthesis  below  normal,  rather  than  increasing 
it  as  in  the  aorta.  These  findings,  then,  suggest 
that  the  diseased  aorta  contributes  to  its  own  de- 
struction. Similar  studies  by  other  workers  show 
that  the  phospholipids  of  atherosclerosis  can  also 
be  synthesized  by  the  aorta  rather  than  coming 
from  the  plasma. 

Whether  or  not  the  aorta  synthesizes  its  own 
cholesterol  and  phospholipids  in  the  clinical  dis- 
ease, arteriosclerosis,  has  not  been  proven.  How- 
ever, there  is  general  agreement  that  the  process 
is  affected  in  some  maner  by  the  amount  of  dietary 
fat  taken  in.  This  has  chiefly  been  studied  in  patients 
who  have  had  coronary  occlusions  due  to  arterio- 
sclerosis and  are  then  treated  by  different  types  of 
diet.  The  rate  of  recurrence  of  the  coronary  occlu- 
sions due  to  the  arteriosclerosis  can  then  be  studied 
and  be  shown  to  be  somewhat  less. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  severity  of  ather- 
omatous  plaques  in  patients  dying  in  a  debilitated 
state  due  to  malignant  disease  was  less  than  in  a 
similar  group  of  well  nourished  individuals  dying 
from  other  causes.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  assess 
the  severity  of  arteriosclerotic  lesions  in  man  except 
at  autopsy,  most  of  the  work  on  the  effect  of  diets 
on  arteriosclerosis  has  been  based  upon  the  effect 
of  these  diets  on  serum  lipids. 

Walker,  Lawry,  Love,  Mann,  Levine,  and  Stare 
report  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medicine,  14;  654, 
1953,  that  the  serum  lipids  were  changed  toward 
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normal  following  an  average  weight  loss  of  19 
pounds  in  a  group  which  they  studied.  It  was  not 
clear  from  their  work  whether  the  change  in  serum 
Hpids  was  a  result  of  the  decrease  in  the  weight 
or  because  the  individuals  had  a  restriction  in  the 
amount  of  fatty  foods  which  they  ate  in  order  to 
achieve  this  decrease  in  weight. 

Pomeranze,  Beinfield,  and  Chessin  report  In 
Circulation,  5;  742,  1954  on  individuals  who  had 
abnormal  cholesterol  and  phosphoMpid  levels  and 
who  were  placed  on  various  diets  over  a  period  of 
6  weeks.  They  found  that  the  elevated  cholesterol 
levels  and  plasmas  of  these  individuals  could  be 
reduced  by  severely  restricting  the  fat  intake  in 
diets  which  contained  sufficient  calories  so  that 
there  was  no  loss  of  weight.  In  another  group  of  in- 
dividuals, a  weight  reduction  which  was  brought 
about  without  a  rigid  restriction  of  fat  intake  ap- 
peared not  to  affect  the  serum  cholesterol  levels. 

Although  no  concrete  recommendations  can  be 
made  concerning  the  management  of  patients  with 
atherosclerosis  as  a  result  of  any  of  this  work,  these 
findings  are  important  because  they  are  laying  the 
groundwork  for  a  better  understanding  of  this  dis- 
ease process,  and  with  it,  improvement  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  patient  is  bound  to  follow. 

— JOHN  C.  VANATTA 

ME1R  (formerly  Myerson),  Mrs.  Golda.  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Israel,  born  in  Kiev,  Russia,  in  1898,  edu- 
cated in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  grade  schools  and  Teach- 
ers" Seminary.  She  became  a  teacher  in  Milwaukee, 
went  to  Palestine  in  1921,  and  was  elected  a  director 
of  the  Women's  Labor  Council  in  1928.  When  Israel 
became  a  state  in  1948  she  was  head  of  the  political 
department  of  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  and 
became  Israel's  first  Minister  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  1949  she  became  Labor  Minister,  the  position  she 
relinquished  to  become  Foreign  Minister  in  June 
1956.  She  assumed  at  that  time  the  Hebrew  name 
Meir,  in  accordance  with  the  Israeli  government 
policy  of  Hebraizing  the  names  of  officials. 
MELLON  INSTITUTE.  The  aim  of  Mellon  Institute  is 
the  creation  of  new  knowledge  by  scientific  inves- 
tigation for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  in  accordance 
with  the  institution's  definite  fellowship  system. 
According  to  this  procedure,  the  researches  are  re- 
stricted to  major  problems  of  the  pure  and  applied 
sciences  and  particularly  chemistry— problems  that 
require  protracted  periods  of  time  for  solution  by 
specialists.  The  Institute  was  founded  by  Andrew 
W.  Mellon  and  Richard  B.  Mellon  in  1913  and  is 
located  at  4400  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa.  It  is 
a  nonprofit  institution.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Matthew  B.  Ridgway;  Executive  Director  of  Re- 
search, Paul  J.  Flory.  Directors  of  Research,  Wil- 
liam A.  Hamor,  George  D.  Beal,  J.  R.  Bowman, 
G.  H.  Young,  Raymond  H.  Hartigan,  H.  L.  Anthony 
III;  Director  of  Engineering,  G.  A.  Webb;  Comp- 
troller, H.  C.  Davies. 

The  applied  science  or  utilitarian  research  of  the 
Institute  is  organized  on  a  contract  basis,  the  prob- 
lem being  set  by  a  person,  firm,  or  association  in- 
terested in  its  solution,  the  scientific  worker  being 
found  and  engaged  by  the  Institute,  and  a  fellow- 
ship being  assigned  for  a  period  of  at  least  a  year. 
Each  holder  of  a  fellowship  is  given  broad  facilities 
for  accomplishing  the  research  entrusted  to  him  and 
all  results  belong  exclusively  to  the  donor  of  the  fel- 
lowship. Only  one  investigation  is  conducted  on  a 
specific  subject  at  any  one  time  and  hence  there  is 
no  duplication  of  the  research  activities  of  the  fel- 
lowships in  operation. 

At  present  there  are  71  of  these  fellowships, 
which  employ  517  scientists  and  engineers.  Tlie 
projects  range  from  ferrous  metallurgy  and  refrac- 


tories to  novel  pharmaceuticals  or  medicinal  agents, 
synthetic  rubber,  new  plastics  and  textiles,  and  im- 
provements in  foods  and  other  essential  commodi- 
ties. All  the  work  during  wartime  related  to  urgent 
military  problems.  The  Institute  sustains  strong  de- 
partments of  active  research  in  analytical  chem- 
istry, radiation,  chemical  physics,  physical  chem- 
istry, applied  mathematics,  and  instrumentation.  In 
these  departments  and  on  a  group  of  pure  science 
fellowships  the  incentive  to  spontaneous  investiga- 
tion and  the  vigor  of  free-ranging  creative  curiosity 
are  nourished.  The  ensuing  researches  constantly 
yield  contributions  to  the  pure  physical  sciences. 
MEMORIAL  CENTER  FOE  CANCER  AND  ALLIED  DISEASES. 
In  1956  this  center  comprised— Memorial  Hospital, 
founded  in  1884;  Kate  Depew  Strang  Cancer  Pre- 
vention Clinic,  1947;  Sloan-Kettering  Institute  for 
Cancer  Research,  1948;  Sloan-Kettering  Division  of 
Cornell  University  Medical  College,  1950;  James 
Ewing  Hospital  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1950; 
Helena  Woolworth  McCann  Pavilion  for  Children, 
1950;  Tower  Building  for  Outpatients,  1951;  Andre 
and  Bella  Meyer  Physiology  Laboratory  with  Kress 
Foundation  Betatron  Unit,  1952,  and  Kerbs  Memo- 
rial Hall,  1952.  Memorial  Center  was  one  of  the  first 
instances  of  joint  function  by  private  and  municipal 
medical  institutions.  Memorial  Center  integrates  re- 
search, treatment,  prevention,  and  teaching  in  a 
continuous  program  concerned  with  the  application 
of  all  scientific  advances  to  the  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  cancer. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  Memorial 
Center:  Reginald  G.  Coombe.  President  of  Memo- 
rial Center:  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller.  Office:  444 
East  68  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 
MENDES-FRANCE,  Pierre.  Former  French  Premier 
and  Foreign  Minister,  born  Jan.  11,  1907,  in  Paris, 
and  educated  at  TEcole  des  Sciences  Politiques  and 
at  the  Law  Faculty.  He  was  approved  as  Premier  by 
the  National  Assembly  on  June  18,  1954,  after  pro- 
posing to  end  the  Indochina  war  by  July  20.  The 
armistice  was  signed  at  Geneva  on  July  21.  M. 
Mendes-France  and  his  cabinet  were  voted  out  of 
office  on  Feb.  5,  1955.  In  January  1956  he  was  Vice 
Premier  to  Guy  Mollet  but  resigned  as  Minister  of 
State  on  May  23  as  a  gesture  of  disapproval  of 
Moilet's  Algerian  policy. 

MENNONITE  CHURCH.  Originated  in  Europe  during 
the  Reformation  period.  Menno  Simons,  a  former 
priest,  brought  together  various  groups  of  anabap- 
tists in  1536,  hence  the  name  Mennonite.  In  general, 
Mennonites  accept  the  Bible  as  the  sole  guide  for 
faith  and  Hfe.  There  are  17  branches  of  Mennonites 
in  the  United  States.  The  largest,  the  Mennonite 
General  Conference,  with  publishing  house  and 
offices  at  Scottdale,  Pa.,  has  about  70,280  members. 
The  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  with 
headquarters  at  722  Main  St.,  Newton,  Kan.,  has 
about  49,769  members.  Worldwide  relief  and  other 
Christian  service  is  carried  on  by  several  of  the 
branches  through  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
which  has  headquarters  at  Akron,  Pa. 
MERCURY  (Quicksilver).  As  reported  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  world  production  of  mercury  in- 
creased from  182,000  flasks  (of  76  Ib.)  in  1954  to 
196,000  flasks  in  1955,  including  53,520  flasks 
from  Italy;  45,000  (est)  from  Spain;  29,878  from 
Mexico;  18,955  from  the  United  States,  and  4,968 
from  Japan. 

United  States.  Because  of  higher  prices,  the  pro- 
duction of  mercury  in  the  United  States  rose  from 
18,543  flasks  of  76  Ib.  each  in  1954  to  18,955  flasks 
in  1955,  and  to  17,190  flasks  in  the  first  9  months 
of  1956.  Imports,  which  had  declined  to  65,316 
flasks  in  1954,  declined  further  to  20,648  flasks  in 
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1955  but  a  gain  was  indicated  by  a  total  of  39,877 

flasks  in  the  first  9  months  of  1956.  Consumption 
rose  from  42,796  lasks  in  1954  to  57,185  in  1955 
but  only  36,400  flasks  were  consumed  in  the  first 
9  months  of  1956.  —FLORENCE  E.  HABBIS 

METALLURGY.  Many  of  today's  developments  in 
metallurgy  are  influenced  by  scientific  and  techno- 
logical advances  in  other  fields  such  as  physical 
chemistry,  solid  state  physics,  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, etc.  The  science  of  metallurgy  is  now  developed 
to  tie  stage  where  the  materials  and  processes  need 
no  longer  be  the  result  of  cut  and  try  techniques. 
The  metallurgist  can  now  begin  to  design  new  ma- 
terials and  processes  from  basic  principles. 

Fine  Particle  Magnets.  The  magnetism  of  a  mate- 
rial such  as  iron  exists  in  small  regions,  or  domains, 
as  they  are  called,  which  are  present  in  an  un- 
magnetized  piece  of  iron.  Each  of  these  domains 
is  a  small  magnet  having  a  north  and  south  pole. 
In  the  unmagnetized  state  they  are  not  lined  up  in 
fixed  direction  but  point  in  all  different  directions, 
so  that  the  net  magnetization  observed  outside  the 
piece  is  zero.  In  a  magnetic  field  they  are  aligned 
so  they  give  the  magnetism  usually  observed. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  size  of  these  do- 
mains is  not  related  to  the  size  of  the  piece;  there- 
fore, if  iron  particles  fine  enough  could  be  produced, 
each  one  would  be  a  little  permanent  magnet.  These 
could  then  be  lined  up  mechanically  to  give  a 
strong  magnet  Recent  work  on  the  production  of 
very  fine  particles  of  iron  has  resulted  in  products 
which  rival  the  Alnico  alloys  in  their  properties. 
Since  the  material  used  is  cneap  iron  it  is  possible 
to  spend  quite  a  bit  on  processing  and  still  have 
an  inexpensive  material. 

The  iron  particles  used  must  be  about  200-1000 
angstroms  in  size  or  about  the  size  of  smoke  par- 
ticles. One  of  the  big  stumbling  blocks  has  been  the 
production  of  such  small  sizes.  A  method  for  pro- 
ducing them  is  of  interest  since  it  represents^  an 
example  of  the  axiom  that  "nothing  is  all  bad."  In 
electroplating  of  metals  certain  conditions  of  current 
instead  of  giving  a  nice  smooth  plate  yield  a 
powdery  deposit  which  is  completely  non-adherent. 
By  carefully  controlling  the  plating  conditions  the 
fine  powder  required  for  optimum  properties  may 
be  produced.  Thus  a  good  result  comes  from  using 
the  "wrong"  plating  conditions. 

The  particles  are  then  compacted  into  the  desired 
shape  and  given  their  magnetization.  By  varying 
the  shape  and  processing  conditions  the  properties 
can  be  produced  in  the  desired  combinations.  The 
properties  of  present  materials  look  so  promising 
that  in  a  few  years  fine  particle  magnets  may  replace 
the  Alnico  alloys  in  many  applications. 

Direct  Reduction  of  Iron  Ore.  The  methods  for 
making  steel  from  iron  ore  have  grown  over  the  past 
century  in  a  rather  undisciplined  fashion.  The 
process  is  essentially  a  chemical  one  which  involves 
removing  the  oxygen  from  the  iron  in  ore.  The 
complications  arise  from  the  impurities  which  are 
also  present  and  may  end  up  in  the  iron,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  present  processes  ( Le.  blast  furnace 
plus  open  hearth  or  bessemer  refining)  first  overdo 
the  removal  of  oxygen  and  then  oxidize  out  the 
carbon  left  in  the  blast  furnace. 

For  a  long  time  metallurgists  have  been  intrigued 
with  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  ore  directly  with 
hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide,  or  methane  in  a  single 
step  to  produce  iron  which  could  then  be  melted 
to  form  steel  of  some  desired  composition.  The 
chemical  engineer  has  looked  aghast  at  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  present  blast  furnace  process  which 
requires  6-10  hours  to  complete  a  process  which 
should  be  accomplishable  in  20-60  minutes.  Until 


10  years  ago  most  of  the  processes  for  direct  reduc- 
tion had  proven  uneconomic  for  any  of  several 
reasons.  The  lack  of  a  cheap  source  of  reducing 
gas  and  the  scarcity  of  high  purity  ores  are  among 
the  most  notable  difficulties.  None  of  the  processes 
proposed  showed  much  saving  in  time  over  the 
blast  furnace  and  open-hearth  cycle. 

Three  innovations  in  other  fields  have  made  it 
feasible  to  consider  a  direct  reduction  process  and 
several  companies  are  actively  engaged  in  develop- 
ing methods  for  producing  iron  by  the  direct  re- 
duction technique.  The  three  innovations  are:  (1) 
the  production  of  fine,  reasonably  pure  iron  ores  by 
the  beneficiation  of  low  grade  taconites.  This  bene- 
ficiation  is  necessitated  by  the  dwindling  of  sup- 
plies of  high  grade  ores;  the  fine  product  is  ideally 
suited  to  direct  reduction  processes  while  it  must 
be  sintered  or  compacted  to  be  used  in  a  blast 
furnace;  (2)  the  fluidized  bed  technique  for  han- 
dling fine  materials,  which  uses  a  flowing  stream  of 
gas  to  suspend  the  particles  and  impart  to  the  bed 
the  properties  of  a  fluid;  and  ( 3 )  the  development 
of  low  cost  processes  for  the  production  of  hydro- 
gen-methane and  carbon  monoxide  mixtures. 

Most  of  the  processes  are  then  set  up  on  a  contin- 
uous basis  and  the  ore  is  moved  about  as  a  fluid 
through  pipes.  The  high  degree  of  mixing  in  a  fluid- 
ized bed  greatly  speeds  up  the  reducing  action  of 
the  gas  and  allows  much  better  control  over  the 
amount  of  reduction.  The  methods  are  ideal  for  the 
fine  products  of  beneficiation  methods  which  can- 
not be  handled  easily  in  a  blast  furnace.  This  revo- 
lution in  steel  making  may  make  it  possible  to 
reverse  the  trend  of  higher  costs  and  scarcity  of 
raw  materials  in  the  steel  industry. 

New  Research.  Some  25  years  ago  physicists  were 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  why  metals  had  only 
one-thousandth  the  strength  that  the  then  existing 
theory  predicted.  They  described  a  certain  kind  of 
defect  known  as  a  dislocation  which  could  greatly 
weaken  metals.  Much  work  was  done  in  the  follow- 
ing two  decades  on  the  properties  of  materials  hav- 
ing dislocations  present  in  them.  Until  recently  there 
had  been  no  direct  evidence  that  such  defects  even 
existed. 

Within  the  last  several  years  special  techniques 
have  been  developed  which  permit  the  metallurgist 
to  see  the  positions  of  these  dislocations  in  metals 
and  other  crystalline  solids.  As  is  usual  in  cases  like 
this,  the  scientist  finds  that,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
the  dislocations  generally  behave  as  predicted.  The 
deviations  from  predicted  behavior  may  help  ex- 
plain certain  peculiarities  which  did  not  fit  the  old 
picture.  While  the  ability  to  "see"  dislocations  does 
not  have  any  direct  application,  the  new  knowl- 
edge gained  from  the  study  of  the  dislocations 
may  result  in  stronger  metals  in  the  future. 

Another  area  of  research  which  will  undoubtedly 
have  practical  significance  in  the  future  is  solidifi- 
cation research.  At  some  stage  in  their  processing 
most  metals  are  in  the  liquid  stage.  In  castings,  for 
example,  the  final  shape  is  obtained  by  solidification 
in  a  mold.  The  foundryman's  art  has  grown  a  great 
deal  in  the  last  half  century;  however,  there  are 
still  many  unsolved  problems.  By  studying  the  way 
in  which  metals  freeze,  we  may  be  able  to  show 
how  to  control  the  structure  and  properties  of  cast- 
ings. —RAY  W.  GUABD 
METHODIST  CHURCH.  Because  its  constitution  pro- 
vides that  The  Methodist  Church  wind  its  organiza- 
tional clock  every  four  years,  1956  was  filled  with 
top-level  conferences  that  produced  numerous 
changes  in  policy  and  personnel.  The  most  im- 
portant was  the  quadrennial  General  Conference, 
the  supreme  law-making  body,  which  met  in  Min- 
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neapolls,  Minn.,  April  25  to  May  7.  The  768  dele- 
gates, equally  divided  between  clergy  and  laity, 
represented  102  United  States  and  48  overseas 
annual  conferences.  They  considered  in  16  legis- 
lative committees  a  record  number  (4,986)  of 
memorials  (petitions  for  legislative  action). 

The  bishops,  constituting  the  executive  branch 
of  the  denomination,  have  no  voice  in  the  General 
Conference  deliberations  after  their  initial  corpo- 
rate message,  known  as  the  Episcopal  Address.  This 
was  delivered  by  Bishop  Fred  Pierce  Corson  of 
Philadelphia. 

A  Judicial  Council  composed  of  nine  men  serves 
as  the  "supreme  court."  This  body  elected  as  its 
president  the  Hon.  J.  Ernest  Wilkins,  a  Chicago 
attorney.  He  is  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  This  choice  placed  a  Negro 
for  the  first  time  in  the  highest  office  of  the  church 
open  to  a  layman. 

The  Conference  retired  with  honors  its  long- 
time secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lud  H.  Estes  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  and  elected  the  Rev,  Dr.  Leon  T.  Moore 
of  Wayne,  Pa. 

What  many  regard  as  the  Conference's  most 
significant  action  centered  on  racial  segregation 
within  the  church,  particularly  in  relation  to  one  of 
the  six  Jurisdictions  in  the  United  States  which  is 
exclusively  Negro.  The  Conference  (1)  resolved 
that  "there  must  be  no  place  in  The  Methodist 
Church  for  discrimination  or  enforced  segregation" 
and  looked  to  its  abolition  with  "reasonable  speed/* 
( 2 )  voted  to  submit  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
the  annual  conferences  for  ratification  permitting 
the  gradual  dissolution  of  the  Central  (Negro) 
Jurisdiction  by  absorption  of  churches  and  annual 
conferences  into  other  Jurisdictions,  and  (3)  cre- 
ated a  70-member  commission  to  conduct  a  four- 
year  study  of  the  church's  jurisdictional  structure. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Cooper  Befl  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  is 
chairman. 

A  four-year  plan  for  the  church  with  two  em- 
phases was  adopted:  (1)  a  survey  of  all  aspects  of 
each  local  church  looking  toward  improvement  of 
its  organization,  leadership,  and  general  effective- 
ness—an effort  to  be  directed  by  the  Council  of 
Bishops;  and  (2)  a  financial  undergirding  of  the 
118  Methodist-related  colleges  and  universities  as 
well  as  Wesley  Foundations  (student  centers  on 
State  university  campuses).  Quadrennium.  goal: 
$48,000,000.  A  special  Commission  on  Christian 
Higher  Education  composed  of  137  persons  to  im- 
plement this  emphasis  was  authorized.  When  organ- 
ized later,  Dr.  John  O.  Gross  of  Nashville,  Term,, 
was  made  its  executive,  Bishop  Paul  N.  Garber  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  the  chairman. 

Other  General  Conference  actions  were  as  fol- 
lows: ( 1 )  It  extended  to  women,  previously  limited 
to  lay  ordination  and  "supply  pastor"  opportunities, 
full  clergy  rights,  including  ministerial  membership 
in  annual  conferences,  ordination,  and  professional 
status.  Mrs.  Maud  K.  Jensen,  a  missionary  in  Korea, 
was  the  first  woman  to  be  granted  ministerial  mem- 
bership under  the  new  legislation.  ( 2 )  It  endorsed 
planned  parenthood  with  a  statement  that  "if  prac- 
ticed in  Christian  conscience  (it)  may  fulfill  rather 
than  violate  the  will  of  God."  (3)  It  appropriated 
one  million  dollars  to  American  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  during  the  quadrennium  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  a  School  of  International  Service. 
(4)  It  authorized  two  new  graduate  schools  of 
theology  (to  make  12),  one  in  Ohio,  the  other  prob- 
ably in  Kansas  City. 

Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Council  of  Bishops  in  April. 
He  will  be  succeeded  on  Apr.  26,  1957,  by  Bishop 


W.  Angie  Smith  of  Oklahoma  City,  the  president- 
designate.  Bishop  Roy  H.  Short  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
is  secretary. 

Jurisdictional  Conferences  in  the  United  States 
and  Central  Conferences  overseas  are  empowered 
to  fill  vacancies  in  their  respective  quotas  of  bishops. 
During  the  summer  and  fall  these  organizational 
units  held  their  quadrennial  sessions,  electing,  con- 
secrating, and  assigning  new  bishops  as  follows: 
Central  Jurisdiction,  Prince  Albert  Taylor  (New 
Orleans)  to  Monrovia,  Liberia;  South  Central,  Eu- 
gene M.  Frank  (Topeka,  Kan.)  to  Missouri  Area 
(St.  Louis);  Southeastern,  Nolan  B.  Harmon  (New 
York)  to  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Area;  Bachman  G. 
Hodge  (Chattanooga,  Tenn.)  to  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Area;  Overseas:  Southeast  Asia  Central 
Conference,  Hobart  B.  Amstutz  (Singapore)  to 
Singapore  Area;  Southern  Asia  Central  Conference, 
Mangal  Singh  (Delhi)  to  Bombay  Area;  Gabriel 
Sundaram  (Hyderabad)  to  Lucknow  Area;  Africa 
Central  Conference,  Ralph  E.  Dodge  (N.Y.)  to 
Lourenco  Marques  area. 

The  following  bishops  retired:  Ivan  Lee  Holt, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Clare  Purcell,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
Costen  J.  Harrell,  Charlotte,  N.C.;  Raymond  L. 
Archer,  Singapore;  J.  Waskom  Pickett,  Delhi, 
India;  Clement  D.  Rockey,  Lucknow,  India.  Bishop 
Rockey  was  assigned  to  administer  from  year  to 
year  the  newly  created  Pakistan  Area. 

There  has  been  a  general  reorganization  of  the 
denomination's  periodicals.  October  1  saw  the  end 
of  the  weekly  Christian  Advocate,  for  130  years 
the  official  Methodist  general  organ.  The  Pastor,  a 
monthly  was  also  discontinued.  In  their  place,  under 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  T.  Otto  Nail  and  Newman  S. 
Cryer,  Jr.,  is  The  New  Christian  Advocate,  now  a 
pocket-size,  professional  monthly  for  ministers. 

An  entirely  new  color-illustrated,  slick-paper 
magazine,  Together,  was  launched.  Slanted  toward 
the  laity,  it  had  attained  at  year's  end  a  monthly 
circulation  of  more  than  900,000.  The  editor  is 
Leland  D.  Case. 

Five  special-interest  periodicals  published  by  the 
several  boards  have  been  discontinued.  They  will 
be  succeeded  by  a  new  monthly  promotional 
journal,  The  Methodist  Story,  Edwin  H.  Maynard, 
editor. 

The  Methodist  Publishing  House  reported  an- 
other new  high  in  annual  business  ($21,083,000). 
Permanent  employees  number  nearly  2,000.  Lovick 
Pierce  was  elected  president  and  publisher;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Edgar  Washabaugh,  associate  pub- 
Usher;  Pat  Beaird,  executive  vice  president;  and 
J.  R.  Smith,  treasurer.  The  new  book  editor  is  the 
Rev.  Emory  S.  Bucke.  The  Rev.  L.  Scott  Allen  was 
elected  editor  of  the  Central  Christian  Advocate, 
serving  360,000  Negro  members  of  the  church. 

The  reconstitution  of  the  numerous  administra- 
tive boards  and  agencies  of  the  church  during  and 
following  the  General  Conference  registered  several 
important  leadership  changes,  including  the  fol- 
lowing general  secretaries:  Division  of  National 
Missions,  New  York,  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Vernon 
Middleton,  succeeding  the  Rev.  Dr.  Earl  R.  Brown, 
retired;  Commission  on  Camp  Activities,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  D.  Stewart  Patterson  (new  position); 
Commission  on  Chaplains,  Washington,  D.C.,  Dr. 
John  R.  McLauffhlin,  succeeding  D.  Stewart  Pat- 
terson; and  Board  of  Hospitals  and  Homes,  Chicago, 
Olfn  E.  Oeschger,  succeeding  Dr.  Karl  Meister, 
retired.  Mrs.  J.  Fount  Tillman,  Louisburg,  Tenn.,  is 
the  new  president  of  the  Woman's  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Service. 

The  Crusade  Scholarship  program,  ten  years  old 
in  1956,  has  expended  $2,400,000  to  provide  for 
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850  students  a  year  or  more  of  graduate  work.  They 
liave  come  from  55  countries,  and  speak  more  than 
100  mother  tongues.  Their  studies  have  been  in 
100  American  colleges  and  universities  and  37  in 
other  countries.  A  National  Fellowship  of  Methodist 
Musicians  has  been  organized,  with  Cecil  E.  Lapo, 
of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Oklahoma  City,  as  president. 
More  than  10,000  Methodist  ministers  last  year 
attended  46  refresher  pastors*  schools.  Twice  as 
many  Methodist  young  people  (23,000)  expressed 
definite  interest  in  full-time  church  vocations  dur- 
ing 1952-56  than  in  the  previous  four  years. 

Advances  were  made  in  the  church's  use  of  tele- 
vision. "The  Way,"  a  series  of  13  half -hour  dramatic 
programs,  was  presented  by  155  stations  and  rerun 
by  60.  Radio,  TV,  and  Film  chairmen  of  100  annual 
conferences  were  given  a  workshop  training  in 
Cincinnati  in  the  use  of  these  media. 

The  centennial  of  Methodist  missions  in  India 
has  been  observed  throughout  the  year.  The 
former  decennial,  now  quinquennial,  World  Meth- 
odist Conference  met  September  1-12  at  Lake 
Junaluska,  N.C.,  on  its  new  schedule.  Largest  and 
most  representative  of  the  nine  that  have  been  held, 
it  brought  2,500  delegates  and  official  visitors  from 
44  countries  and  27  independent  Methodist  bodies. 
The  Conference  theme  was  "Methodism  in  the 
Contemporary  World."  Sixty-five  formal  addresses 
were  delivered  and  numerous  open  forum  discus- 
sions were  conducted.  Dr.  Harolof  Roberts,  principal 
of  Richmond  College,  Surrey,  England,  was  elected 
president,  A  continuing  World  Methodist  Council 
of  300  was  named.  Nine  regional  vice  presidents 
were  elected. 

The  World  Federation  of  Methodist  Women, 
meeting  the  previous  four  days,  chose  as  president 
Mrs.  Ernst  Scholz,  Berlin,  Germany.  The  Council 
of  Bishops  meeting  in  Pasadena,  CaL,  in  mid- 
December  1956,  appealed  to  the  church  for  a 
sacrificial  offering  for  Hungarian  relief. 

The  Methodist  Church,  the  body  formed  in  the 
United  States  in  1939  by  the  merger  of  three 
bodies,  reports  9,444,820  members,  a  gain  of  131,- 
542  over  the  last  reported  year.  This  figure  includes 
26,909  ministers,  but  not  1,285,116  preparatory 
members  or  approximately  525,000  members  in 
mission  lands.  The  denomination  has  39,845  preach- 
ing pkces  in  the  United  States.  Its  37,923  church 
(Sunday)  schools  have  6,956,576  members  and 
586,269  officers  and  teachers. 

Giving  for  all  purposes  last  year  was  $413,893,- 
955.  $149,529,021  was  contributed  toward  new 
building  and  on  building  debt.  Total  value  of 
church  buildings  increased  to  a  total  of  $1,984,173,- 
505.  Woman's  Societies  of  Christian  Service  (31,061 
units)  raised  $17,225,263  for  local  church  use,  and 
$10,142,163  for  their  missionary,  educational,  and 
benevolent  program.  Methodist  Men's  clubs,  a  new 
emphasis,  now  number  9,420,  with  376,133  mem- 
bers. 

Other  major  Methodist  bodies  in  the  United  States 
were:  African  Methodist  Episcopal,  5,878  churches, 
1,166,301  members;  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion,  3,160  churches,  760,000  members;  and  Chris- 
tian Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  2,469  churches, 
392,167  members. 

World  membership  of  all  Methodist  bodies  as 
reported  at  World  Methodist  Conference  of  1956:— 
18  million;  constituency,  40  million. 

—RALPH  STOODY 

METHODIST  CHURCH  (in  Great  Britain).  In  the  great 
majority  of  Methodist  Churches,  each  year  begins 
with  the  celebration  of  the  annual  Covenant  Ser- 
vice, a  service  of  dedication  peculiar  to  Methodism 
which  has  been  observed  for  nearly  200  years  since 


John  Wesley's  first  Covenant  Service  held  in  the 
French  Church  in  SpitalBelds,  London,  in  1775. 

In  1956  the  number  of  members  and  probationers 
was  751,830;  churches,  approximately  13,500.  Some 
800,000  children  were  enroled  in  Sunday  schools. 
There  were  4,618  ministers  (including  254  over- 
seas missionaries )  and  23,500  local  preachers.  Min- 
isterial training  is  given  in  6  theological  colleges. 
Over  300  deaconesses  of  the  Wesley  Deaconess 
Order  of  the  Methodist  Church  serve  in  the  active 
work  of  the  Church.  The  National  Children's  Home 
and  Orphanage  carried  on  its  interdenominational 
work  during  1956,  and  the  Educational  and  Chris- 
tian Citizenship  Departments  continued  to  concern 
themselves  with  educational  needs  and  social  prob- 
lems of  the  community. 

President  of  the  Conference  ( 1956-57) :  Rev.  Dr. 
H.  Crawford  Walters.  Secretary,  Rev.  Dr.  Eric  W. 
Baker,  1  Central  Buildings,  Westminster,  London, 
S.W.I,  England. 

METHODIST  CHURCH  OF  AUSTRALASIA.  This  church 
includes  not  only  the  States  of  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  Western 
Australia,  and  Queensland,  but  has  mission  districts 
in  the  South  Pacific,  such  as  Tonga,  Samoa,  Papua, 
New  Guinea,  and  Fiji.  It  also  has  a  zone  of  respon- 
sibility in  India,  the  Lucknow-Benares  district. 
Each  Australian  State  has  its  own  annual  Confer- 
ence; the  mission  areas  are  controlled  by  an  Over- 
seas Mission  Board  and  come  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  New  South  Wales.  The  triennial  General  Con- 
ference has  ministerial  and  lay  representatives  from 
all  the  States,  and  determines  the  policy  of  the 
Church  on  the  national  level.  At  the  General  Con- 
ference held  in  Brisbane,  Queensland,  in  1954,  the 
Rev.  R.  B.  Lew  was  elected  President-General  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Wood,  M.A.,  was  elected  Secre- 
tary-General. 

MEXICO.  A  republic  in  North  America  located  to 
the  south  of  the  United  States  and  extending  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans.  Area:  760,375 
square  miles.  Population  (1956  est):  30,538,000. 
Principal  cities:  Mexico  City  (capital):  3,795,567; 
Guadalajara,  382,710;  Monterrey,  340,625;  Puebla, 
229,976;  Merida,  159,405;  Leon,  157,379;  San  Luis 
Potosi,  156,850.  Spanish  is  the  language  of  the 
country, 

Education  and  Religion.  Elementary  education  is 
free,  secular,  and  obligatory  to  the  age  of  15.  Private 
schools  must  conform  to  government  standards.  In 
1952  there  were  25,613  primary  schools  with  3,298,- 
738  pupils,  464  secondary  schools  with  73,104 
pupils,  and  547  technical  and  commercial  schools 
with  79,245  students.  Among  the  10  institutions  of 
higher  learning  is  the  National  University,  founded 
in  1533,  and  one  exclusively  for  women.  Roman 
Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  religion  but,  along 
with  other  religions,  has  been  rigidly  regulated 
since  1917  when  the  state  seized  all  landed  property 
belonging  to  the  churches. 

Production.  In  1955-56  the  main  products,  in 
metric  tons,  were:  wheat,  820,000;  maize,  3,200,- 
000;  rice,  190,000;  cottonseed,  730,000;  cotton, 
2,250,000  bales  of  500  Ib.  gross;  and  coffee,  1,450,- 
000  bags  of  132  Ib.  each.  Other  products  were 
henequen  (sisal),  bananas,  tabasco,  timber,  fats 
and  oils,  and  meat.  Mining  is  the  major  industry  and 
valuable  deposits  of  silver,,  gold,  lead,  zinc,  iron, 
and  coal  are  the  principal  products.  The  expanding 
Mexican  petroleum  industry  is  the  fourth  largest  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  after  the  United  States, 
Venezuela,  and  Canada.  Crude-oil  production  for 
the  first  11  months  of  1955  amounted  to  81,879,000 
bbl.  (42  gall,  each)  as  compared  with  76,292,000 
bbl.  for  the  same  period  in  1954. 
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Foreign  Trade.  For  the  first  10  months  of  1958 
imports  were  valued  at  $878,912,000  as  against  ex- 
ports of  $584,232,000.  The  countries  supplying  most 
of  Mexico's  imports  are  the  United  States,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  Canada.  Leading  imports  are 
motor  vehicles,  wheat,  and  machinery.  The  most 
ortant  exports  are  raw  cotton,  lead,  silver,  fish, 


coffee,  petroleum,  copper,  and  sisal.  Tourism  is  the 
largest  single  source  of  dollar  income.  (550,000 
entries  in  1955.) 

Transportation.  In  1954  there  were  14,478  miles 
o£  railway  track  open.  The  total  length  of  Federal 
and  State  highways  in  December  1955  was  34,184 
miles  and  of  rural  roads,  13,398.  A  Pacific  slope 
highway  from  Nogales,  Ariz.,  through  Mexico  and 
El  Salvador  wifl  be  completed  in  1958.  In  1950 
there  were  44  airline  companies,  36  main  airports, 
and  210  auxiliary  ones.  There  were  4  television 
stations,  1,850  radio  stations,  and  a  total  of  285,000 
telephones.  Mexico  has  39  ports,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  Veracruz  and  Tampico,  both  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Shipping  includes  29  vessels  plus  an 
oil  fleet  of  19  tankers. 

Finance.  In  1956  the  Federal  budget  estimated 
revenue  at  6,700  million  pesos  and  expenditure  at 
6,696,374,000  pesos.  At  the  end  of  August  1956, 
money  supply  amounted  to  10,776  million  pesos. 
Official  holdings  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
assets  were  $165  million.  In  November  1956  the 
exchange  rate  was  1  peso  equal  to  U.S.$0.08. 

Government.  The  Federal  district,  one  Territory, 
and  29  States  are  governed  by  the  principles  of  the 
1917  Constitution.  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  are  elected  for  6  and  3  years 
respectively.  The  President  is  elected  by  popular 
vote  for  6  years,  and  is  not  eligible  for  reelection. 
President:  Adolf  o  Ruiz  Cortines,  elected  July,  1952. 

Events,  1956.  Mexico  enjoyed  an  unusually  pros^ 
perous  year.  Agricultural  and  industrial  production 
increased  at  a  rate  which  more  than  offset  falling 
prices  in  such  important  products  as  cotton. 

Economic  Boom.  Finance  Minister  Antonio  Carrillo 
Flores,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Mexican  Bankers' 
Association,  described  the  nation's  financial  outlook 
as  exceedingly  optimistic.  In  the  report,  delivered 
on  April  23,  Senor  Carrillo  revealed  that  Mexico 
had  begun  the  new  year  with  a  record  high  gold  and 
dollar  reserve  of  $430  million,  that  employment  had 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  more  than  10  million, 
and  that  industrial  production  had  reached  an  un- 
precedented volume.  He  noted  that  the  gross  na- 
tional product  in  1955,  even  after  adjustment  for 
price  increases  during  the  year,  showed  a  real  in- 
crease of  nearly  10  percent.  The  Finance  Minister 
warned  against  overoptimism,  however,  pointing 
out  that  prices  had  increased  14  percent  in  1955  and 
that  serious  inflation  was  a  constant  threat. 

Mexico's  rapidly  expanding  population  was  also 
cited  as  a  cause  for  concern  because,  although  pro- 
duction is  on  the  rise,  it  must  continue  to  rise  at 
a  rate  in  excess  of  the  increasing  population  or  the 
per  capita  income  is  not  advanced.  On  September 
1,  President  Ruiz  Cortines,  in  his  annual  State  of 
the  Union  address,  also  spoke  of  the  economic 
boom.  He  indicated  at  that  time  that  1956  had 
brought  even  greater  prosperity  than  the  previous 
year.  Examples  of  this  prosperity  included  another 
10  percent  increase  in  gross  national  product,  agri- 
culture, and  electric  power.  Other  advances  were 
increased  gold  and  dollar  reserves,  greater  tourist 
traffic,  and  a  gradual  decrease  in  illiteracy^. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Finance  Minister's  report, 
the  President's  talk  included  a  warning  against  un- 
due optimism.  He  is  quoted  as  saying,  "Nothing 
can  be  graver  than  that  we  sit  in  the  snade  of  the 


buildings  we  are  about  to  construct"  Among  the 
agricultural  products  which  have  showed  note- 
worthy gains  in  output  are  com  and  wheat.  In  the 
latter  crop,  it  has  been  estimated  the  1956  harvest 
will  exceed  a  million  tons.  This  would  make  Mexico 
virtually  self-sufficient  in  wheat  for  the  first  time. 

Another  measure  of  the  nation's  prosperity  is  the 
large  amount  of  foreign  capital  which  continued  to 
flow  into  Mexico.  F.  W.  Woolworth  and  Company 
this  year  opened  the  country's  first  store  in  Mexico 
City.  The  new  structure  will  take  full  advantage 
of  domestic  products  with  some  97  percent  of  all 
merchandise  featured  made  completely  in  Mexico. 
More  than  200  clerks  are  employed  in  the  store, 
and  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  goods  sell  for  less 
than  one  dollar. 

Cotton.  Grave  concern  was  expressed  this  year  by 
Mexican  cotton  growers  over  United  States  exports 
of  surplus  cotton.  In  retaliation  to  what  it  called 
United  States  '"dumping"  of  cotton  on  the  world 
market,  the  Mexican  government  has  reduced  ex- 
port duties  on  cotton  by  30  percent,  thus  allowing  a 
more  competitive  price  in  cotton  trade.  Other  steps 
included  greater  emphasis  on  cotton  technology 
and  a  system  of  restricting  production  in  marginal 
areas  while  concentrating  on  increasing  output  in 
optimum  regions. 

The  Mexican  government  resorted  to  more  drastic 
measures  on  August  4,  when  the  ministries  of  Econ- 
omy and  Finance  jointly  announced  that  after  Oc- 
tober 1  aU  automobiles  and  several  other  mechanical 
products  could  be  imported  only  in  exchange  for 
cotton.  Before  the  ruling  could  be  implemented, 
however,  it  was  announced  that  the  plan  would  be 
held  in  reserve  as  a  weapon  to  be  used  only  if  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary.  Meanwhile,  it  was 
learned  that  world  cotton  prices  did  not  take  the 
expected  drop  as  greatly  expanded  United  States 
exports  were  unloaded  on  the  market  and  the  pre- 
dicted crisis  did  not  develop. 

International  Conference.  President  Ruiz  Cortines 
met,  on  March  26-28,  with  President  Eisenhower 
and  Canada's  Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.Va.  The  three-day  session  was 
marked  by  an  atmosphere  of  informality  and  ab- 
sence of  protocol.  There  was  apparently  no  set 
agenda  at  the  meeting  and  no  major  issue  was  in- 
volved. Upon  his  return  to  Mexico,  President  Ruiz 
declared  mat  he  had  talked  with  Mr.  Eisenhower 
about  such  matters  as  the  surplus  cotton  situation, 
contracts  for  Mexican  farm  labor  in  the  United 
States,  and  violations  by  United  States  fishermen  of 
waters  claimed  by  Mexico. 

Territorial  Waters  Dispute.  The  long-standing  dis- 
pute between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  came 
no  closer  to  solution  in  1956.  Mexico  continued  to 
contend  that  her  sovereignty  extends  11  miles  from 
the  shore,  while  the  United  States  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  recognize  claim  to  the  ocean  shelf  beyond 
the  three-mile  limit. 

The  feud  erupted  in  a  shooting  incident  on  No- 
vember 13  when  a  United  States  shrimp  boat,  fish- 
ing approximately  11  miles  from  the  Mexican  coast, 
was  fired  on  by  a  Mexican  gunboat.  The  captain  of 
the  fishing  boat  was  seriously  injured  in  the  shoot- 
ing, and  the  boat  was  escorted  to  the  port  of  Tam- 
pico by  the  gunboat.  Mexican  authorities  expressed 
regret  over  the  incident  and  promised  an  investiga- 
tion. Meanwhile,  fishermen  from  Tampico  threat- 
ened to  arm  their  boats  to  keep  the  "pirates"  out 
of  Mexican  coastal  waters,  but  they  were  discour- 
aged by  the  Federal  government  from  carrying  out 
the  threat 

Rivera  Mural  Unveiled.  The  controversial  mural  by 
Diego  Rivera  which  has  hung  for  8  years  behind  a 
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screen  in  Mexico  City's  Del  Prado  Hotel  was  at  last 
unveiled  this  year.  When  first  unveiled  in  1948,  the 
painting  caused  a  furor  because  it  portrayed  Ignacio 
Ramirez,  well  known  Mexican  atheist,  bearing  a 
poster  inscribed  "Dios  no  existe"  (God  does  not 
exist).  Roman  Catholic  and  student  groups  de- 
manded removal  of  the  objectionable  sentence,  but 
a  contract  with  the  artist  prevented  hotel  officials 
from  complying  with  these  demands.  The  mural 
was  screened  off,  however,  and  was  not  again  re- 
vealed to  the  public  until  April  of  this  year  when 
Rivera  himself  removed  the  provocative  inscription. 
The  artist  pointed  out  that  his  action  was  inspired 
by  a  desire  to  have  his  work  displayed  and  did  not 
indicate  a  change  in  his  philosophy. 

— MIGUEL  JORRIN 

MICHIGAN.  An  east  north  central  State.  Area:  96,- 
720  square  miles.  Population  (July  1,  1956  est): 
7,516,000,  compared  with  (1950  census):  6,371,- 
766.  Chief  cities  (1950  census):  Lansing  (capital), 
92,129;  Detroit,  1,849,568;  Grand  Rapids,  176,515; 
Flint,  163,143;  Dearborn,  99,994;  Saginaw,  92,918; 
Pontiac,  73,681;  Kalamazoo,  57,704;  Bay  City,  52,- 
523;  Jackson,  51,088. 

Nickname,  The  Wolverine  State.  Motto,  Si 
Quaeris  Penimulam  Amoenam  Circumspice.  (If 
You  Seek  a  Pleasant  Peninsula,  Look  Around  You. ) 
Flower,  Apple  Blossom.  Bird,  Robin.  Song  (unoffi- 
cial) Michigan,  My  Michigan,  Entered  the  Union, 
Jan.  26, 1837.  See  EDUCATION,  MINEKALS  AND  MET- 
ALS, SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $918,- 
710,000;  general  expenditure  $885,354,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $518,283,000. 

Elections.  In  the  November  election,  Michigan  cast 
its  20  electoral  votes  for  Eisenhower.  There  were  no 
Senatorial  contests,  and  12  House  seats  went  to  the 
Republicans,  while  the  Democrats  won  6.  In  the 
State  elections,  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor, 
Secretary  of  State,  Attorney  General,  and  Treasurer 
were  reelected.  Frank  S.  Szymanski  (D)  was 
elected  Auditor  General. 

Legislation.  The  Michigan  legislature  met  in  regu- 
lar session  from  Jan.  11  to  May  12,  1956,  and  in 
special  session  from  June  13  to  Nov.  8,  1956.  The 
legislature  adopted  a  record  general  fund  budget 
of  approximately  $330  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
—reflecting  large  population  growth  and  high  per 
capita  income.  The  overall  budget,  approximately 
$765  million,  also  was  a  new  high.  The  budget  was 
balanced  and  no  new  taxes  were  adopted.  Increases 
of  $11.5  million  for  higher  education,  $7.8  million 
for  mental  health,  $3.6  million  for  safety  and  $15.4 
million  for  capital  outlay  were  among  outstanding 
features  in  the  general  fund  budget. 

In  action  affecting  retirement  the  legislature  im- 
proved and  liberalized  the  probate  judges'  retire- 
ment system;  included  county  agents  within  the 
State  employees*  retirement  system;  provided  for 
mandatory  retirement  of  State  police  at  age  56  and 
permitted  their  retirement  after  25  years  service; 
and  liberalized  retirement  provisions  for  firemen 
and  policemen.  Another  act  provided  uniform  sys- 
tems for  municipal  courts  in  cities  of  15,000  or  more. 

The  legislature  appropriated  a  record  $217  mil- 
lion for  school  aid  and  increased  the  higher  educa- 
tion budget  $11.5  million  to  about  $69.6  million.  It 
provided  for  the  largest  building  program  in  the 
State's  history,  with  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Michigan  State  College  and  other  educational  in- 
stitutions the  primary  Tbeneficiaries. 

In  major  action  for  Junior  colleges  it  provided  for 
appropriations  to  junior  and  community  colleges  at 
$190  per  full-time  student,  more  than  double  the 


previous  rate  and  for  the  first  time,  it  made  an 
appropriation— $1.2  million— to  help  junior  and 
community  colleges  expand  and  remodel  their 
physical  facilities.  Additional  enactments  authorized 
issuance  of  notes  on  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
State  for  loans  to  schools,  authorized  purchases  of 
land  and  preparing  of  preliminary  plans  for  a  new 
Boys  Vocational  School,  and  improved  and  liberal- 
ized the  school  retirement  systems. 

The  legislature  provided  for  a  150-man  increase 
in  the  State  police  force;  authorized  cities  and  vil- 
lages to  adopt  by  reference  traffic  codes  promul- 
gated by  the  State  police;  and  extended  the  per- 
missible length  of  motor  vehicle  carriers  from  50 
to  55  feet. 

In  the  field  of  welfare  the  legislature  provided 
regional  diagnostic  centers  for  the  mentally  ill  and 
required  that  all  patients  committed  for  mental  ill- 
ness receive  a  thorough  diagnosis  and  a  recom- 
mendation as  to  treatment  within  60  days  of  the 
commitment.  Each  commitment  must  be  reviewed 
at  the  end  of  this  60-day  period  by  the  probate 
court.  The  budget  also  provided  for  an  augmented 
drug  therapy  program  for  mental  health.  Licensing 
and  regulation  of  nursing  homes  was  transferred 
from  the  Welfare  to  the  Health  Department. 

The  legislature  appropriated  $2  million  for  Salk 
polio  vaccine  for  high-risk  age  groups  and  pregnant 
women;  increased  maximum  olcf-age  assistance 
grants  by  $10;  removed  the  State's  position  of  pri- 
ority claims  for  recovery  of  old-age  assistance  pay- 
ments and  placed  such  claims  at  the  bottom  or  the 
priority  list.  Another  act  increased  the  number  of 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  persons  drawing 
benefits  unlimited  as  to  time.  Common  law  mar- 
riages were  prohibited  and  the  legislature  increased 
to  6  months  the  waiting  period  before  a  divorce 
decree  can  be  taken  when  children  are  involved. 

Election  legislation  included  provision  that  regis- 
tered and  qualified  voters  who  move  within  a  30- 
day  period  before  elections  may  vote  at  the  place 
of  last  registration  and  provision  for  registration  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their  families 
when  applying  for  absentee  voters'  ballots.  Other 
measures  provided  for  development  of  credit  cor- 
porations by  banks  and  insurance  companies  to  aid 
in  promoting  and  developing  small  industries;  re- 
vised the  State's  insurance  laws  and  consolidated 
them  into  one  code;  placed  the  practice  of  vet- 
erinary medicine  under  regulation  and  licensure; 
and  increased  maximum  workmen's  compensation 
benefits  from  $42  to  $57,  with  special  emphasis  on 
increases  when  dependents  are  involved.  The  leg- 
islature also  provided  special  mediation  panels  in 
labor  disputes  involving  public  employees. 

Michigan  voters  adopted  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  requires  that  to  qualify  as  a  member 
of  the  legislature  one  must  be  at  least  21  years  old 
and  shall  not  have  been  convicted  of  subversion  or 
a  felony  involving  a  breach  of  public  law. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  G.  Mennen  Williams; 
Lieut.  Governor,  Philip  A.  Hart;  Secretary  of  State, 
James  M.  Hare;  Attorney  General,  Thomas  M. 
Kavanagh;  State  Treasurer,  Sanford  A.  Brown;  Au- 
ditor General,  Victor  Targonski;  State  Controller, 
James  W.  Miller. 

MIDDLE  EAST  TREATY  ORGANIZATION  (METO).  De- 
signed to  promote  "peace  and  security  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,"  METO,  or  the  Bagdad  Pact,  was  estab- 
lished by  England,  Iran,  Iraq,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey 
in  November  1955.  Developments  in  1956  showed 
the  urgency  of  the  defense  pact's  aims,  but  cast 
doubt  on  die  means  at  its  disposal.  India's  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  on  November  10  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  Bagdad  Pact  is  "dead  .  .  .  but  before 
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dying  it  started  a  fire  that  is  still  smouldering."  The 
pact's  demise  was  widely  anticipated  when  Eng- 
land, following  its  military  intervention  in  Egypt, 
was  suspended  from  active  participation.  But  on 
November  5,  METO's  four  regional  members  met 
in  Teheran,  Iran,  to  say  that  their  alliance  was  still 
very  much  alive. 

The  Middle  East  Treaty  Organization  was  con- 
ceived by  United  States  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  in  1953.  Envisaged  as  a  barrier  to 
Soviet  subversion  and  penetration  of  the  Middle 
East,  METO  was  seen  as  a  link  between  NATO 
( through  Britain's  and  Turkey's  dual  memberships ) 
and  SE  ATO  ( through  Pakistan's  dual  membership ) . 
Though  lacking  the  military  strength  to  oppose  a 
Soviet  attack,  it  was  hoped  that  the  pact  would 
prove  effective  as  a  means  for  military,  economic 
and  political  cooperation  between  its  members. 

METO's  parent  council,  made  up  of  its  members' 
foreign  ministers,  meets  irregularly.  Its  headquar- 
ters, permanent  secretariat,  and  permanent  council 
(Iraq's  Foreign  Minister  plus  the  other  members' 
ambassadors  to  Iraq)  are  located  in  Bagdad.  To 
carry  out  its  functions  METO's  members  have  also 
set  up  committees  to  coordinate  military,  economic 
and  anti-subversion  activities.  Though  the  United 
States  is  not  itself  a  member,  American  observers 
attend  pact  meetings  and  take  part  in  the  work  of 
the  military  and  anti-subversion  committees.  METO 
has  indicated  that  it  is  predicated  on.  the  assumption 
of  United  States  economic  and  military  aid  for  its 
members,  but  this  aid  is  delivered  under  separate 
bilateral  agreements. 

Apart  from  Nehru's  accuracy  in  assigning  the 
blame,  no  one  questioned  that  a  "smouldering  fire" 
extended  across  the  Middle  East.  Among  the  many 
figures  of  speech  dusted  off  to  describe  the  region's 
political  permutations  and  combinations,  one  of  the 
more  apt  likens  the  area's  maneuverings  to  "a  bas- 
ket of  eels."  Interwoven  in  this  Lac-coon  tangle 
were:  united  Arab  and  Moslem  support  for  Egypt's 
nationalization  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  opposition  to 
the  British-French  landings  in  Egypt,  united  Arab 
hostility  to  Israel,  strong  misgivings  of  the  Bagdad 
Pact's  members  at  Egypt's  and  Syria's  receipt  of 
Soviet  arms,  conflicting  Iraqi  and  Syrian  ambitions 
in  Jordan,  and  the  violent  Egyptian-Syrian  cam- 
paign to  undermine  the  Bagdad  Pact,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  covetous  yearnings  evoked  by  the  oil  rev- 
enues of  Iraq,  Iraci,  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  British 
protectorates. 

Alternately  referred  to  as  a  "vacuum,"  this  vortex 
of  issues  yielded  a  spate  of  emotional  outbursts, 
typified  by  the  terse  comment  of  Pakistani  Prime 
Minister  Hussein  Shahid  Suhrawardy  when  asked 
if  his  country  endorsed  all  of  Egypt's  aims.  His 
reply:  "Phooey."  Iraq's  Premier  Nuri  es-Said  was 
equally  to  the  point  when,  on  Dec.  16,  he  spoke  of 
an  Egyptian  campaign  of  'lies,  falsehoods,  accusa- 
tions and  insults  directed  at  Iraq  and  the  Bagdad 
Pact." 

Earlier  in  the  year,  before  the  Suez  "incident," 
the  Bagdad  Pacts  members  still  expressed  them- 
selves in  standard  diplomatic  terms.  The  anti- 
subversion  committee  met  October  15-20  at  Iran's 
capital  and  issued  a  communique  reaffirming  the 
members*  resolve  "to  preserve  their  democratic 
rights,  independence  and  sovereignty."  It  also  re- 
ported that  the  danger  of  subversion  had  increased 
since  the  committee  s  last  meeting  in  June,  a  diag- 
nosis based  on  Syria's  acceptance  of  Soviet  arms. 

The  Anglo-French  military  action  in  Egypt  pre- 
cipitated two  emergency  meetings  of  the  Bagdad 
Pact's  Moslem  members,  November  5  and  Novem- 
ber 21-24.  They  declared  their  solidarity  with 


Egypt  in  its  resistance  to  foreign  invasion,  de- 
manded a  solution  of  the  Palestine  question  based 
on  the  1947  United  Nations  resolution  (a  solution 
which  would  subtract  the  Negev  from  Israel), 
"viewed  with  anxiety  and  alarm  the  rising  tide  of 
subversion  in  the  Middle  East,"  and  gave  their  as- 
surances that  "their  continuing  cooperation  and  con- 
certed endeavors  were  most  essential." 

There  was  ample  evidence  of  a  "rising  tide  of 
subversion,"  but  who  was  subverting  whom  was 
not  completely  clear.  On  November  23  a  Syrian 

Ekesman  claimed  seizure  of  arms  allegedly  sinug- 
d  in  by  Iraq  for  "culprits"  who  planned  to  "stab 
ir  nation,  country  and  army  in  raging  battle." 
Bagdad  was  swept  by  street  riots  reported  to  have 
cost  5  dead  and  70  wounded.  The  rioters'  senti- 
ments were  expressed  in  cries  of  "Down  with 
Nuri!,"  "Down  with  the  Bagdad  Pact!,"  "Down 
with  the  British!"  Premier  es-Said  charged  that  the 
riots  were  the  work  of  Egyptian  and  Syrian  agents. 
A  few  days  later,  on  December  1,  he  suspended 
Parliament  and  proclaimed  martial  law.  On  Decem- 
ber 19,  following  a  secret  trial,  the  chief  opposition 
leader  was  sentenced  to  3  years  hard  labor.  His 
crime  was  reported  to  have  been  agitation  for  Iraq's 
withdrawal  from  the  Bagdad  Pact,  dismissal  of  the 
cabinet  and  restoration  of  political  liberties. 

Moved  by  METO's  depleted  condition,  its  four 
active  members  sought  closer  ties  with  NATO  and 
SEATO  to  strengthen  their  defense  line.  However, 
the  NATO  meeting  in  late  December  rebuffed 
METO's  initiative.  Similarly  on  December  26  the 
United  States  rejected  Iraq  s  request  for  increased 
arms  deliveries.  But  the  State  Department  did  an- 
nounce on  November  29  that  "A  threat  to^the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  or  political  independence"  of  the 
Bagdad  Pact's  Middle  East  members  "would  be 
viewed  by  the  United  States  with  the  utmost  grav- 
ity." —STEPHEN  LANCASTER 
MIDWAY  ISLANDS.  A  group  of  two  small  islands 
and  several  sand  islets  of  the  Hawaiian  group  in 
the  Pacific  (177°  23'  W  28°  13'  N),  1,149  miles 
northwest  of  Honolulu.  The  islands  are  inside  and 
near  the  southern  edge  of  a  circular  reef  about  6 
miles  in  diameter.  Sand  Island  is  about  1  mfle  long 
and  1.5  miles  wide,  containing  about  850  acres. 
The  highest  point  is  only  43  feet  above  sea  level. 
Eastern  Island  has  an  area  of  328  acres.  It  has  been 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Department 
since  Jan.  20,  1903,  and  has  never  officially  been 
part  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  Responsibility  for 
Midway  was  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  8681  of  Feb.  14, 
1941.  A  Naval  Station  is  located  there. 
MILBANK  MEMORIAL  FUND.  A  Fund  established  in 
1905,  with  assets  of  $15,620,830  at  the  end  of 
1955.  Appropriations  for  grants,  fellowships,  and 
projects  in  that  year  totaled  $357,297.  The  scope  of 
the  Fund,  while  widely  diversified,  has  been  prin- 
cipally in  the  field  of  public  health.  At  present  its 
special  interests  in  this  field  are  mental  health,  pop- 
ulation problems,  and  the  appraisal  of  public  health 
methods  and  procedures.  In  1955,  24  organizations 
received  funds.  Membership:  10.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Samuel  R.  Milbank;  President,  Frank  G. 
Boudreau,  M.D.  Office:  40  Wall  St.,  New  York  5, 
N.Y. 

MILITARY  PROGRESS.  With  the  continued  failure, 
despite  discussions  and  exchanges  of  notes,  to  ap- 
proach any  degree  of  -understanding  on  limitation 
of  armaments  or  the  outlawing  of  nuclear  weapons, 
land  forces  of  the  world  powers  proceeded,  during 
the  year,  along  lines  combining  modernization  or 
the  older  conventional  weapons  with  new  weapons 
of  atomic  capabilities. 
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The  Soviet  Union,  maintaining  by  far  the  world's 
largest  land  forces,  was  reported  to  be  engaged  in 
the  testing  and  production  of  atomic  cannon  and 
other  nuclear  weapons  for  use  by  its  army.  In  view 
of  the  speed  by  which  the  Soviets  made  up  for  their 
late  entry  into  the  field  of  atomic  energy,  it  must  be 
assumed,  despite  lack  of  any  confirmed  reports,  that 
they  are  not  far  behind  in  the  area  of  smaller,  tac- 
tical type  nuclear  weapons. 

Any  doubt  that  nuclear  weapons  would  be  used 
by  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon  any  of  its  members, 
was  dispelled  by  Gen.  Alfred  U.  Graenther,  U.S. 
Army,  on  December  16,  after  his  relief  by  Gen. 
Lauris  Norstad,  U.S.  Air  Force,  as  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  in  Europe.  At  that  time  General 
Graenther  told  a  television  audience  on  CBS's  "Face 
the  Nation**  program  that,  as  the  United  States  is 
unwilling  to  make  the  inordinate  demands  on  the  re- 
sources of  its  citizens  that  the  Soviets  make  on  their 
people,  it  would  never  be  able  to  match  the  Russians 
in  manpower,  or  in  so-called  conventional  weapons. 
Hence,  U.S.  policy  is  one  of  "integrated  atomic 
capability/*  which  means  that  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  used  in  the  event  of  an  all-out  act  or  ag- 
gression. Smaller  attacks,  however,  would  be  met 
with  non-atomic  means.  The  decision  for  such  a 
policy,  he  added,  is  not  that  of  military  men,  but  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Council. 

Asked  the  hypothetical  question,  what  would  the 
NATO  nations  do  if  the  Soviets  announced  that 
they  would  attack  but  would  not  use  atomic  weap- 
ons unless  such  weapons  are  used  against  them, 
General  Graenther  replied  that  he  would  recom- 
mend announcing  that  the  United  States  would  re- 
sist the  attack  with  all  available  means,  including 
atomic  weapons. 

Further  carrying  out  this  concept,  the  United 
States  let  it  be  known  that  it  is  preparing  to  furnish 
its  allies  in  NATO  with  weapons  of  atomic  capa- 
bility. This,  General  Graenther  explained,  would 
provide  a  flexible  force,  capable  of  inflicting  maxi- 
mum damage  on  a  potential  aggressor  without  in- 
hibiting the  use  of  conventional  weapons.  The  aid 
program,  he  said,  will,  for  example,  include  such 
weapons  as  the  Honest  John  Rocket,  which  can  be 
equipped  either  with  a  TNT  warhead  or  a  nuclear 
one. 

Guided  Missiles.  Despite  the  curtailment  of  the 
Army's  scope  of  activities  in  the  guided  missiles 
field,  brought  about  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 
new  order  on  roles  and  missions  (see  DEFENSE,  DE- 
PAETMENT  OF),  Army  officials  still  were  planning 
for  greater  emphasis  on  missiles  within  the  field 
assigned  to  it.  Earlier  in  the  year  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  had  spoken  of  coming 
missiles  which  would  enable  the  Army  to  fire  "deep 
into  the  vital  sources  of  strength  of  our  enemy 
ground  forces."  The  new  policy,  however,  rules  out 
Army  use  of  the  long-range  Jupiter  missile,  which 
it  had  under  development,  and  limits  it  to  those 
designed  to  go  no  farther  than  200  mi. 

Policies  and  Concepts.  In  his  message  to  Congress 
transmitting  the  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  1957, 
President  Eisenhower  set  forth  the  following  "poli- 
cies and  concepts"  which,  he  said,  are  guiding  him 
in  the  development  of  U.S.  military  forces: 

"1.  Gearing  our  defense  preparations  to  a  long 
period  of  uncertainty  instead  of  to  a  succession  of 
arbitrarily  assumed  dates  of  maximum  danger. 

"2.  Maintaining  the  capability  to  deter  a  poten- 
tial aggressor  from  attack  and  to  blunt  that  attack 
if  it  comes,  by  a  combination  of  immediate  retalia- 
tory power  and  a  continental  defense  system  of 
steadily  increasing  effectiveness. 


**3.  Developing  military  forces  which  minimize 
numbers  of  men  by  making  maximum  use  of  sci- 
ence and  technology. 

"4.  Relating  the  number  and  degree  of  readiness 
of  major  units  in  the  active  forces  to  the  practical 
limitations  on  the  rapid  deployment  of  major  mili- 
tary forces  from  the  United  States  immediately  upon 
the  outbreak  of  aggression,  and  relying,  for  the 
remainder,  on  ready  reserve  forces. 

"5.  Utilizing  military  personnel  on  active  duty 
with  maximum  effectiveness  so  as  to  hold  to  a  mini- 
mum the  number  of  men  withdrawn  from  work  in 
the  civilian  economy. 

"6.  Concentrating  our  efforts  on  those  forces 
which  best  complement  the  forces  our  allies  are 
most  capable  of  raising  and  supporting. 

"7.  Maintaining  a  strong  and  expanding  peace- 
time industrial  structure,  readily  convertible  to  the 
tasks  of  defense  and  war. 

"The  readjustment  of  our  military  forces  in  line 
with  these  principles  is  providing  this  nation  with 
the  greatest  military  power  in  its  peacetime  history/* 

New  Ordnance  Weapons.  Nine  new  weapons  devel- 
oped by  the  Ordnance  Corps  of  the  Army  were 
revealed  to  the  public  for  the  first  time  at  the  38th 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Ordnance  Associa- 
tion on  October  4,  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Md.  Shown  were: 

Dart  Guided  Missile.  Intended  for  use  by  Infantry 
and  Armored  units,  the  Dart  is  approximately  5  ft. 
long.  It  is  propelled  by  a  rocket  motor  containing 
smokeless  propellant  and  is  sufficiently  maneuver- 
able  to  maice  it  relatively  safe  from  rifle,  machine 
gun,  and  antiartillery  fire.  Ordnance  authorities  said 
that  the  Dart  "is  a^  simple  but  effective  anti-tank 
missile"  embodying  "high  probabilities  that  a  single 
hit  would  destroy  a  heavily  armored  tank." 

Little  John  Rocket.  Officially  called  the  318-mm 
Little  John  Rocket  XM47,  this  weapon  is  about  12 
ft.  long.  The  Little  John  is  being  built  at  Redstone 
Arsenal,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

7.62-mm  Machine  Gun,  T161E3.  This  is  a  lightweight 
general  purpose  machine  gun,  which  can  be  fired 
from  the  shoulder  or  hip,  a  bipod,  or  from  a  newly 
developed  aluminum  tripod  mount.  It  is  chambered 
for  the  standard  NATO  cartridge. 

20-mm  A/C  Machine  Gun  (Revolver)  M39.  A  relatively 
lightweight,  electrically  fired,  gas-operated  gun, 
this  weapon  fires  an  explosive  projectile  with  greater 
rapidity  and  higher  muzzle  velocity  than  the  1,200 
rounds  per  minute  of  the  caliber  .50  machine  gun. 
Weighing  about  170  lb.,  the  20-mm  throws  a  shell 
which  bursts  after  penetrating  the  target.  Ordnance 
people  explain  that  its  high  firing  rate  is  possible 
because  of  the  5-chamber,  revolver-type  cylinder 
which  moves  ammunition  through  the  feeding,  fir- 
ing, and  extracting  phases  at  a  greater  rate  than  a 
reciprocating  bolt-type  mechanism. 

J75-mm  Gun  T-2S.  This  field  artillery  piece  incor- 
porates battlefield  capabilities  said  to  be  superior 
in  many  respects  to  the  combined  features  of  the 
154-mm  gun,  the  8-in.  howitzer,  and  the  8-in.  gun. 
Its  superiority  to  those  World  War  II  weapons  is 
said  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  can  fire  in  a  complete 
circle  and  occupy  its  firing  position  quickly,  with 
no  need  to  dig  recoil  and  spade  pits.  The  gun  has 
hydraulic  electric  power  and  new  sights  which  read 
directly  in  numbers  instead  of  micrometer  scales, 
thus  adding  to  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  fire 
control. 

I05-mm  Mortar  T33E3.  This  is  a  smooth  bore 
weapon  with  greater  range  and  accuracy  compared 
with  preceding  models;  it  is  also  lighter  in  weight. 
The  Army  reports  that  these  features  will  permit 
greater  traverse  without  reemplacement  The  105- 
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mm  Mortar,  in  the  field  artillery  role,  will  supple- 
ment the  light  howitzer  by  providing  an  initial 
volume  of  area  fire.  The  capability  of  the  light 
howitzer  unit  will  be  augmented  by  the  provision 
of  very  high  angle  fire  to  reach  over  obstacles,  and 
by  the  immediate  response  possible  by  close  associa- 
tion of  this  weapon  with  the  supported  unit. 

90-mm  Gun,  Tank,  M48E1.  This  medium  tank  is 
equipped  with  a  highly  effective  control  system 
which  permits  maintaining  the  90-mm  gun  on 
target,  and  firing  while  the  tank  is  in  motion.  It 
is  armed  with  the  90-mm  and  2  caliber  .50  machine 
guns,  and  is  powered  by  an  aircooled  engine. 
The  Army  said  that  its  28-inch  wide  track,  plus 
the  powerful  engine  and  versatile,  rugged  transmis- 
sion, gives  the  improved  M48  "excellent  mobility 
and  maximum  speed  in  excess  of  30  mph." 

The  other  2  weapons,  although  developed  by 
Army  Ordnance,  are  intended  for  use  by  the  Air 
Force.  One  was  the  30-rnm  Gun,  Automatic,  TI82, 
generally  similar  to  the  20-mm  revolver  gun  M39, 
The  other,  a  20-mm  Gun  T171,  known  as  the 
Vulcan,  was  specifically  designed  for  supersonic 
aircraft.  It  has  a  rotating  multi-barreled  cluster, 
powered  externally  by  either  electricity  or  hydraulic 
fluid. 

Not  shown,  but  known  to  be  far  advanced,  was 
the  Lacrosse  guided  missile,  a  surface-to-surface 
weapon  for  close  support  operations.  Few  details 
were  released  except  that  it  consists  of  a  launcher 
mounted  on  a  standard  Army  truck,  and  a  guidance 
station. 

Army  Aviotfon.  Development  of  the  Army's  own 
integral  aviation  suffered/ a  setback  in  the  Secretary 
of  Defense's  new  directive  on  roles  and  missions 
(see  DEFENSE,  DEPARTMENT  OF).  Previously  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding,  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  limited  die 
Army's  use  of  fixed  wing  aircraft  to  those  not  ex- 
ceeding 5,000  Ib.  empty  weight.  The  new  directive 
not  only  retained  that  limitation  but  added  to  it  that 
the  Army  could  not  have  helicopters  of  more  than 
20,000  Ib.  empty  weight,  nor  convertiplanes  (air- 
craft combining  the  vertical  take-off  capability  of 
the  helicopter  with  the  forward  flight  of  fixed  wing 
aircraft)  of  more  than  5,000  Ib.  empty  weight 

Combat  Development.  On  Nov.  1,  1956,  the  U.S. 
Army  opened  a  new  field  agency  of  the  Continental 
Army  Command,  designed  to  test  the  impact  of 
new  weapons  and  equipment  on  combat  operations, 
and  to  develop  the  most  effective  combinations  of 
manpower  and  latest  weapons  and  equipment  under 
conditions  anticipated  in  the  atomic  battlefield. 
Designated  as  the  Combat  Development  Test  and 
Experimentation  Center,  it  is  located  at  Fort  Ord, 
Canf.,  and  is  under  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  Fred- 
erick W.  Gibb,  U.S.  Army.  It  wiH  have  available 
the  Hunter  Liggett  Military  Reservation,  compris- 
ing 198,285  acres.  The  10th  Regimental  Combat 
Team,  a  part  of  the  5th  Infantry  Division,  will  be 
assigned  to  the  new  agency  and  employed  exclu- 
sively in  its  test  and  experimentation  work. 

New  Divisional  Organization.  In  September,  the 
101st  Airborne  Division  was  reactivated  at  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky.,  with  an  entirely  new  divisional  or- 
ganization known  at  that  time  as  "Pentana."  Instead 
of  3  regiments  of  3  battalions  each,  the  new  division 
is  organized  on  a  5-sided  basis.  It  has  5  airborne 
combat  groups,  each  with  5  airborne  infantry  com- 
panies, plus  a  headquarters,  headquarters  and  ser- 
vice company,  and  a  heavy  mortar  battery.  There  is 
also  a  command  and  control  battalion,  an  airborne 
engineer  battalion,  an  airborne  support  group,  a 
signal  battalion,  and  division  artillery. 

The  Division  Artillery  has  a  headquarters  and 


headquarters  battery,  5  field  artillery  batteries  of 
105-mm  howitzers,  and  a  field  artillery  762-mm 
rocket  battery  employing  the  Honest  John  Rocket 
missile,  having  both  atomic  and  conventional  capa- 
bilities. The  Honest  John  is  the  only  piece  of  equip- 
ment incapable  of  being  air-dropped.  It  wifl.  be 
replaced  by  a  lighter  atomic  weapon,  probably  the 
Little  John  mentioned  above,  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes available  in  quantities. 

The  101st  Airborne  Division,  described  by  its 
commander,  Maf.  Gen.  Thomas  L.  Sherbume,  Jr., 
U.S.  Army,  as  "lean  and  mean,"  has  a  strength  of 
only  11,500  paratroopers  and  Army  aviators,  5,700 
less  than  the  conventional  airborne  division.  It  is 
light  in  weight  but  heavy  in  firepower.  It  is 
equipped  for  high  mobility  and  geared  for  either 
atomic  or  conventional  warfare. 

On  December  27,  only  3  months  after  the  101st 
had  been  reactivated,  the  Department  of  the  Army 
announced  that  it  had  recommended  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  President  that  all  of  the 
Army's  divisions— infantry,  armored,  and  airborne— 
be  reorganized  along  similar  5-sided  lines.  The  12 
infantry  divisions  wiH  be  reduced  by  3,700  men 
from  their  present  strength  of  17,455  each,  and  the 
airborne  divisions  reduced  as  described  above. 
Armored  divisions  are  now  at  14,684,  and  the  De- 
gartment  said  their  reduction  in  strength  would  be 
'minor/* 

While  the  Department  released  no  details,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  reorganization  of  the  infantry  and 
armored  divisions,  to  be  started  in  1957,  will  be 
generally  along  the  lines  of  the  101st  Airborne 
Division,  and  that  each  would  have  5  combat  com- 
mands of  5  companies  each.  The  Department  ap- 
plied the  new  term  "Pentomic"  to  describe  the  new 
organization.  — LEROY  WHITMAN 

MINERALS  AND  MiTALS.  Paced  by  increases  in  fuels, 
lead,  and  zinc,  the  value  of  mineral  production  in 
the  United  States  reached  a  new  high  of  $17,336 
million  in  1956  according  to  a  summary  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  previous  high  was 
$15,970  million  in  1955.  Metal  production  rose  9 
percent,  and  fuels  value  rose  11  percent  while  other 
nonmetals  gained  10  percent.  Production  of  non- 
metallic  minerals  other  than  fuels  rose  to  an  esti- 
mated $3,292  million  compared  with  the  1955  total 
of  $3,013  million.  Fuel  production  rose  from  $10,- 
846  million  in  1955  to  an  estimated  $11,805  million 
in  1956,  and  metals  rose  from  $2,041  million  in 
1955  to  an  estimated  $2,239  million  in  1956. 

Highlights,  1956.  The  greatest  gain  in  mineral  pro- 
duction in  1956  was  that  of  petroleum  which  was  up 
$500  million  from  the  1955  figure  to  a  total  of 
$7,300  million.  Bituminous  coal  production  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  Pennsylvania  anthracite  output 
rose  for  the  first  time  in  years.  Conventional  fuels 
were  in  continued  expansion  despite  the  eventual 
introduction  of  nuclear  power.  Domestic  uranium 
ore  reserves  were  estimated  at  60  million  tons  as  of 
Nov.  1,  1956.  The  ratio  of  private  to  government 
mining  for  uranium  increased  from  10  to  1  in  1955 
to  200  to  1  in  1956.  Production  of  titanium  sponge 
metal  nearly  doubled  during  the  year,  and  domestic 
aluminum  output  reached  a  new  high.  The  price 
of  copper  rose  to  a  high  of  $0.46  a  pound  in  Febru- 
ary, then  dipped  sharply  to  $0.36  in  July.  The  steel 
industry  managed  to  fill  most  demands  despite  a 
month-long  midsummer  strike.  Stepped-up  activity 
was  reported  in  the  construction,  chemical,  ceramic, 
and  fertilizer  industries.  Major  gains  were  in  the 
aggregate  and  phosphate  rock  industries. 

Domestic  manganese  output  is  estimated  at  14 
percent  above  1955.  Foreign  manganese  ore  prices 
rose  steeply,  owing  to  the  reimposition  of  export 
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Value,  1958 

Value,  1854 

%  of 

U.S. 

State 

(91,000} 

($1,000) 

Rank 

total 

Alabama..  

187,087" 

151,330 

20 

1.08 

Arizona  

256,616 

252,959 

17 

1.80 

Arkansas  

127,090 

131,745 

21 

.94 

California  

1,393,963- 

1,429,741 

2 

10.19 

Colorado  

211,586 

256,197 

15 

1.83 

Connecticut  

7,917 

9,581 

45 

.07 

Delaware  

659 

947 

48 

.01 

District  of  Columbia 

15 

Florida  

92,336 

106,510 

26 

.76 

Georgia  

51,395 

55,803 

31 

.40 

Idaho  

67,000* 

69,693 

29 

.50 

Illinois      .        .... 

462,443 

473,077 

7 

3.37 

Indiana  

169,781 

165,369 

19 

1.18 

Iowa  

51,994 

58,798 

30 

.42 

Kansas  

413,231 

449,587 

8 

3.20 

Kentucky  

381,742 

327,503 

11 

2.33 

Louisiana  

965,237 

997,107 

3 

7.11 

Maine  

10,503 

10,716 

44 

.08 

Maryland  

27,085 

30,743 

39 

.22 

Massachusetts  ..... 

17,191 

18,851 

42 

.13 

Michigan  .  

286,487 

280,150 

14 

2.00 

Minnesota  

542,545 

351,475 

10 

2.50 

Mississippi...  

107,868 

110,563 

25 

.79 

Missouri  

128,297 

131,332 

22 

.94 

Montana  

132,184 

126,412 

24 

.90 

Nebraska  

33,281 

42,393 

35 

.30 

Nevada...  

73,523 

89,138 

28 

.63 

New  Hampshire  .  .  . 

1,805 

2,112 

46 

.02 

New  Jersey  

51,945 

47,044 

34 

.33 

New  Mexico  

336,580* 

373,599 

9 

2.66 

New  York  

186,868 

192,764 

18 

1.37 

North  Carolina  

38,451« 

41,651 

36 

.30 

North  Dakota  

19,237 

22,223 

40 

.16 

Ohio  

302,242* 

293,659 

12 

2.09 

Oklahoma  

679,003« 

650,153 

5 

4.63 

Oregon  

24,449 

32,268 

38 

.23 

Pennsylvania  

1,121,622 

926,280 

4 

6.60 

Rhode  Island  

1,462 

1,461 

47 

.01 

South  Carolina  .... 

17,771 

17,744 

43 

.13 

South  Dakota  

33,823* 

37,589 

37 

.27 

Tennessee  

98,050 

105,686 

27 

.75 

Texas  

3,647,913 

3,730,162 

1 

26.58 

Utah  

298,629 

255,234 

16 

1.82 

Vermont  

20,302 

20,483 

41 

.15 

Virginia  

152,979 

129,603 

23 

.92 

Washington  

54,577 

53,300 

33 

.38 

West  Virginia  

790,110 

636,311 

6 

4.53 

Wisconsin  

55,212« 

54,286 

32 

.39 

Wyoming  

255,906 

281,306 

13 

2.00 

Total  

14,388,000* 

14,033,000 

100.00 

*  Revised  figure. 

duties  by  the  Indian  government  and  to  higher 
ocean  freight  rates  following  closure  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Domestic  production  of  molybdenum 
dropped,  demand  for  chromite  continued  to  expand, 
and  tungsten  production  capacity  again  exceeded 
industrial  demand.  Iron-ore  production  in  1956  was 
about  8  percent  less  than  in  1955.  Most  of  the  iron 
mines  had  been  shut  down  as  a  result  of  the  mid- 
summer steel  strike.  Imports  of  iron  ore  continued 
to  increase  and  are  estimated  to  represent  about  24 
percent  of  the  total  supply.  Canada  and  Venezuela 
were  the  principal  sources. 

The  downward  trend  in  the  production  of  do- 
mestic beryl  was  reversed  and  world  production 
continued  to  grow.  Domestic  output  of  zircon  con- 
centrate was  expected  to  increase  during  1956.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  contracted  with  3  com- 
panies for  2.2  million  Ib.  of  zirconium  metal  a  year. 
U.S.  output  of  columbrum,  tantalum  metals,  and 
ferroalloys  remained  near  the  1955  level,  while 
world  production  dropped.  A  plant  was  opened  at 
Curtis  Bay,  Md.,  for  processing  15  to  25  tons  of 
monazite  concentrate  a  day  from  the  government 
stockpile  to  provide  the  AEC  with  thorium  salts. 

Selenium  and  germanium  continued  to  be  widely 
employed  in  the  electrical  and  electronics  fields  as 
semiconductor  materials.  Ultrapure  silicon  also 
found  greater  use  in  semiconductor  applications. 
The  critical  supply  situation  for  selenium  eased 
considerably  toward  the  end  of  the  year  as  a  result 
of  increased  domestic  production  and  imports. 


Mercury  production  at  domestic  mines  in  1956 
exceeded  1955  by  20  percent.  Mercury  prices  fell 
slightly,  however,  the  first  half  of  the  year  but  then 
held  steadily  and  averaged  about  $260  a  flask,  10 
percent  less  than  the  rate  in  1955.  Output  of  gold 
and  silver  was  slightly  lower  than  in  1955  because 
of  lower  production  from  domestic  mines. 
MINES,  U.S.  Bureau  of.  United  States  mineral  pro- 
duction in  1956  was  valued  at  $17,336  million,  a 
new  record  and  more  than  1,000  million  dollars 
higher  than  1955's  total  of  $15,970  million.  The  in- 
crease was  caused  chiefly  by  greater  volume,  with 
higher  prices  for  solid  fuels  also  contributing.  Fuels 
reached  $11,805  million,  up  $959  million  from  1955. 
Metals  were  valued  at  $2,239  million  and  nonmetal- 
Hc  minerals  at  $3,292  million,  increases  of  $198 
million  and  $209  million,  respectively.  Crude  pe- 
troleum production  was  2,619  million  barrels,  rep- 
senting  a  5  percent  increase  in  daily  average 
output.  Bituminous-coal  and  lignite  production 
continued  their  upward  movement  to  reach  500  mil- 
lion tons,  a  6  percent  increase.  For  the  first  time 
in  years,  Pennsylvania  anthracite  production  also 
turned  upward,  attaining  28  million  tons,  8  percent 
more  than  in  1955. 

Demand  for  more  and  better  mineral  materials 
and  fuels  to  support  the  nation's  economy  and 
bolster  its  security  shaped  Bureau  of  Mines'  work 
in  1956.  Utilizing  subrnarginal  resources,  develop- 
ing new  and  superior  alloys,  and  synthesizing  ma- 
terials in  which  the  United  States  is  deficient  were 
emphasized,  along  with  more  efficient  extraction, 
processing,  and  use  of  fuels.  The  Bureau  also  strove 
to  make  domestic  industry  safer,  cooperated  in  the 
government's  foreign  technical  assistance  program, 
and  assembled  and  interpreted  economic  and  sta- 
tistical data  for  defense  agencies,  industry,  and  the 
public. 

Metals  and  Minerals.  The  Bureau's  work  on  metals 
and  nonmetallics  ranged  from  basic  studies  of  rock 
physics  (promising  to  increase  ore  recovery)  to  in- 
vestigation of  mineral  deposits  in  remote  areas  and 
metallurgical  research  yielding  fundamental  infor- 
mation on  heat  reactions  and  pointing  the  way  to 
utilization  of  offgrade  materials.  Discovery  that 
aluminum  can  be  produced  from  aluminum-silicon 
alloys  obtained  by  smelting  low-grade  ores,  im- 
provement of  a  process  for  recovering  aluminum 
from  anorthosite,  a  plentiful  rock,  and  electrolytic 
recovery  of  titanium  from  scrap  and  other  materials 
were  highlights.  Bureau  researchers  advanced  tech- 
niques for  recovering  nonferrous  metals  from  scrap; 
in  the  laboratory,  they  developed  a  promising 
method  for  recovering  beryl  from  a  North  Carolina 
pegmatite  and  succeeded  in  extracting  mercury  and 
antimony  from  complex  Alaskan  ores. 

For  the  General  Services  Administration,  the  Bu- 
reau continued  research  on  recovering  cobalt,  chro- 
mium, and  iron  as  coproducts  from  the  ore  feeding 
the  United  States  government's  nickel  plant  in 
Cuba.  For  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  it  studied 
thorium  technology,  the  preparation  and  properties 
of  rare-earth  alloys,  and  the  beneficiation  and  pyro- 
metallurgy  of  uranium  ores,  including  uraniferous 
lignites. 

The  Bureau  studied  carbides,  borides,  silicides, 
and  nitrides  as  substitutes  for  industrial  diamonds 
and  as  possible  high-temperature  refractory  ma- 
terials, refined  its  process  for  reconstituting  flake 
synthetic  mica  into  sheets  suitable  for  strategic 
uses,  and  did  laboratory  and  pilot-plant  work  on 
recovering  fluorine  from  phosphate  rock.  It  exam- 
ined Maine  and  California  asbestos  deposits,  ad- 
vanced studies  on  synthesizing  asbestos  or  asbestos- 
like  fibers,  and  completed  a  second  survey  of  future 
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cement-production  capacity  and  the  availability  of 
concrete  aggregates. 

Coal.  Cooperating  with  industry,  the  Bureau  out- 
lined more  than  200  possible  bituminous-coal  re- 
search, projects,  moved  nearer  experimental  use  of 
nuclear  heat  to  gasify  coal,  and  sought  new  uses 
for  anthracite,  particularly  as  metallurgical  fuel. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approved  initial  proj- 
ects in  a  $17  million  State-Federal  Pennsylvania 
anthracite  mine-drainage  program.  Other  achieve- 
ments included  developing  blends  for  safely  using 
certain  high-swelling  coals  in  modern  coke  ovens, 
improving  coal-cleaning  techniques,  and  helping 
the  western  steel  industry  obtain  better  coke  from 
local  coals.  Bureau  researchers  also  learned  more 
about  the  structure  and  chemistry  of  coal  and  inves- 
tigated mechanical-mining  methods  for  both  bi- 
tuminous coal  and  anthracite. 

Oil  and  Natural  Gas.  The  Bureau  issued  three  sig- 
nificant reports  in  1956,  one  answering  petroleum 
reservoir  appraisal  problems,  another  pointing  the 
way  to  efficient  secondary-recovery  methods  for 
deep  reservoirs,  and  the  third  describing  a  large- 
scale  test  of  detergents  in  water-flooding  to  force 
oil  to  producing  wells.  Bureau  technologists  sought 
methods  for  predicting  natural-gas  well  productiv- 
ity, helped  develop  a  gas  transmission-and-distribu- 
tion-system  safety  code,  and  advised  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  in  preparing  standards  for  water  transporta- 
tion of  liquefied  natural  gas.  In  addition,  they 
analyzed  330  domestic  and  foreign  crude  oils,  ad- 
vanced research  on  separating  sulfur  compounds 
from  petroleum  fractions,  and  prepared  three  puri- 
fied nitrogen  compounds  as  standards.  For  the  first 
time,  the  heats  of  formation  and  combustion  of 
tetraethyllead  were  determined. 

Oil  Shale.  The  Bureau  ended  oil-stale  mining 
studies  in  June.  In  the  laboratory,  it  worked  on  the 
problem  of  the  fundamental  constitution  of  kerogen, 
the  organic  compound  that  yields  crude  oil  wlien 
oil  shale  is  retorted. 

Air  Pollution.  Cooperating  with  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  industry's  Coordinating  Re- 
search Council,  the  Bureau,  began  examining  the 
role  of  automotive  exhaust  gases  in  air  pollution. 
Using  a  modem  V-8  engine,  it  began  analyzing 
exhaust  gases  emitted  under  controlled  conditions, 
with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  fuel  and 
lubricant  composition  and  engine  operating  condi- 
tions. Other  studies  were  undertaken  to  determine 
the  applicability  of  gas  chromatography  to  exhaust- 
gas  analysis. 

Helium.  The  Bureau  produced  243  million  cubic 
feet  of  helium  and  shipped  265  million,  making  np 
the  difference  by  withdrawing  helium  stored  under- 
ground in  previous  years.  Approximately  70  percent 
of  the  helium  went  directly  to  Federal  agencies,  and 
industry  used  more  than  half  the  remaining  30  per- 
cent in  work  on  defense  contracts.  Although  pro- 
duction and  shipments  were  the  highest  in  history 
and  all  defense  and  medical  requirements  were  met, 
some  nondefense  users  could  not  get  as  much 
helium  as  they  wished.  Completion  or  new  helitim- 
production  facilities  at  Exell,  Tex.,  is  expected  in 
the  spring  of  1957.  These  will  add  150  million  cubic 
feet  to  annual  production  capacity  and  enable  the 
Bureau  to  meet  anticipated  peacetime  needs 
through  1960. 

Health  and  Safety.  Culminating  years  of  research, 
the  Bureau  early  in  1956  adopted  standards  for 
certifying  conveyor  belts  as  fire-resistant  and  ap- 
proving lighting  systems  fed  by  power  systems  as 
permissible  for  safe  use  underground  in  gassy  or 
dusty  coal  mines.  Late  in  the  year,  two  industry- 
developed  mine  lighting  systems  and  a  Bureau- 


developed  photographic  floodlight  that  passed  the 
prescribed  tests  were  approved.  Heretofore  the 
only  illumination  in  coal-mine  working  places  has 
come  from  headlights  of  machinery  and  from  bat- 
tery-powered permissible  electric  cap  or  hand 
lamps. 

To  advance  safety  further,  Bureau  researchers 
sought  to  develop  fireproof  trailing  cables  for  min- 
ing machinery,  studied  methods  other  than  dry 
rock-dusting  to  neutralize  the  explosibility  of  bi- 
tuminous coal  dust,  and  investigated  the  effective- 
ness under  American  conditions  of  a  new  British 
tecnnique  for  smothering  mine  fires.  They  also 
sought  effective  procedures  for  controlling  roof, 
dust,  and  ventilation  during  continuous  mining  ( the 
speed  of  advance  and  length  of  the  new  machines 
require  new  approaches  to  these  problems). 

More  than  10,000  persons  completed  the  Bu- 
reau's first-aid  training  during  the  year,  bringing  the 
total  since  1910  to  nearly  1,890,000.  In  addition, 
more  than  16,000  men  completed  the  Bureau's  coal- 
mine accident-prevention  training,  chiefiy  at  mines 
where  all  officials  and  workmen  participated.  The 
total  completing  this  course  since  its  revision  in  1947 
approximated  156,000;  the  ultimate  goal  is  to  give 
this  training  to  every  man  who  goes  underground 
in  a  coal  mine. 

The  Bureau  conferred  regularly  with  mine  man- 
agement and  labor  on  coal-mine  inspection  matters 
and  began  publishing  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  interpretations  in  the  Federal  Register.  Inspec- 
tors found  fewer  violations  of  the  Act's  mandatory 
provisions  than  in  earlier  years.  There  were  no  ma- 
jor disasters.  However,  fatalities  caused  by  day-to- 
day hazards  against  which  the  Bureau  can  only 
warn  totaled  386  during  the  first  10  months  of  1958 
compared  with  359  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1955.  The  increase  was  attributed  partly  to  greater 
activity  in  the  industry. 

Mineral  Economics.  Throughout  the  year  the 
Bureau  assembled  and  interpreted  economic  and 
statistical  data  on  mineral  production,  consump- 
tion, and  stocks  nere  and  abroad;  made  special  eco- 
nomic studies  for  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  government;  and  published  nu- 
merous periodic  statistical  reports  on  individual 
mineral  commodities. 

Public  Reports.  Industry-sponsored  technical-edu- 
cational films  from  the  Bureau's  free  loan  library 
were  exhibited  nearly  227,000  times  and  seen  by 
more  than  42  million  persons,  either  at  group  show- 
ings or  on  noncommercial  telecasts.  Arizona  and 
its  Natural  Resources  was  revised  during  the  year, 
and  two  new  films  were  completed— Idaho  and  its 
Natural  Resources,  and  The  Petrified  River— The 
Story  cf  Uranium.  Demand  for  the  Bureau's  films 
continued  to  grow,  particularly  from  schools  in  the 
48  States,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 

The  first  three-volume  edition  of  Minerals  Year- 
book was  issued  during  the  year,  along  with  the 
complete  volume  of  Bulletin  556,  Mineral  Facts 
and  Problems,  cited  last  year  as  an  encyclopedia  of 
lasting  importance.  —  MABIJNG  J.  ANKENY 

MINNESOTA.  A  west  north  central  State.  Area:  84,- 
286  square  miles.  Population  (July  1,  1956  est): 
3,241,000,  compared  with  (1950  census):  2,982,- 
483.  Chief  cities  (1950  census):  Saint  Paul  (capi- 
tal), 311,349;  Minneapolis,  521,718;  Duluth,  104,- 
511;  Rochester,  29,885;  Saint  Cloud,  £8,410;  Wi- 
nona,  25,031;  St.  Louis  Park,  22,644;  Mankato, 
18,809;  Richfield,  17,502. 

Nickname,  The  Gopher  State.  Motto,  L'Etoile  du 
Nord  (The  Star  of  the  North).  Flower,  Moccasin 
Flower.  Bird  (unofficial),  American  Goldfinch. 
Song,  Hail!  Minnesota.  Entered  the  Union,  May  11, 
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1858.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS, 
SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL 
STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $385,- 
000,000;  general  expenditure,  $348,187,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $84,308,000. 

Elections.  Minnesota's  11  electoral  votes  were  cast 
for  Eisenhower  in  the  November  election.  There 
were  no  Senatorial  contests,  and  House  seats  were 
divided  5  to  the  Democrats  and  4  to  the  Republi- 
cans. In  the  State  elections,  the  Governor,  Lieuten- 
ant Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney  General, 
and  Auditor  were  reelected.  Val  Bjomson  (R)  was 
elected  Treasurer. 

leglsldtion.  The  Minnesota  legislature  did  not 
convene  in  1955.  Voters  approved  two  constitu- 
tional amendments:  one  reorganizing  the  State  ju- 
dicial system  and  the  other  establishing  and  con- 
tinuing the  trunk  highway  system,  authorizing 
bonds  for  trunk  highway  purposes,  authorizing 
State  aid  for  other  highways  and  authorizing  tax 
measures  for  highway  purposes. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Orville  L.  Freeman; 
Lieut.  Governor,  Karl  F.  Rolvaag;  Secretary  of 
State,  Joseph  L.  Donovan;  Attorney  General,  Miles 
Lord;  State  Treasurer,  Arthur  Hansen;  State  Audi- 
tor, Stafford  King. 

MINT,  Bureau  of  the.  A  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  which  directs  the  coinage  of 
money  and  other  activities  of  the  Mints  (Philadel- 
phia, Denver,  and  San  Francisco),  the  New  York 
Assay  Office,  the  gold  Bullion  Depository  at  Fort 
Knox,  Ky,,  and  the  silver  Bullion  Depository  at 
West  Point,  N.Y.  Director,  William  H.  Brett. 
MISSISSIPPI.  An  east  south  central  State.  Area: 
46,865  square  miles.  Population  ( July  1, 1956  est. ) ; 
2,124,000,  compared  with  (1950  census):  2,178,- 
914.  Chief  cities  (1950  census):  Jackson  (capital), 
98,271;  Meridian,  41,893;  Biloxi,  37,425;  Green- 
ville, 29,936;  Hattiesburg,  29,474;  Vicksburg,  27,- 
948;  Laurel,  25,038;  Natchez,  22,749;  Gulfport, 
22,659;  Columbus,  17,172. 

Nickname,  The  Magnolia  State.  Motto,  Virtute 
et  Armis  (By  Valor  and  Arms).  Flower,  Magnolia. 
Bird,  Mockingbird.  Song,  Mississippi.  Entered  the 
Union,  Dec.  10,  1817.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS 
AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNrvEBsrnES  AND  COL- 
LEGES, VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $212,- 
126,000;  general  expenditure,  $200,880,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $90,971,000. 

Elections.  In  the  November  election,  Mississippi 
cast  8  electoral  votes  for  Stevenson.  There  were  no 
Senatorial  contests,  and  the  Democrats  won  all  6 
of  the  House  seats.  There  were  no  Statewide  elec- 
tions for  major  State  offices. 

Legislation.  The  Mississippi  legislature  met  in  reg- 
ular session  from  Jan.  3  to  Apr.  6,  1956.  The  leg- 
islature enacted  several  tax  measures  including 
extension  of  a  14  percent  surtax  on  the  rates  of  six 
different  taxes;  increase  of  the  vehicle  license  tax 
fee  to  $2;  increase  of  fees  on  drivers*  licenses;  and 
imposition  of  severance  taxes  on  timber. 

The  session  provided  for  extension  of  Old-Age 
and  Survivors*  Insurance  to  employees  of  the  State 
and  all  its  political  subdivisions.  A  "county  offi- 
cials* recall  act"  was  adopted,  providing  machinery 
for  special  removal  elections.  A  State  Sovereignty 
Commission  was  created  with  wide  authority  to 
perform  all  necessary  and  proper  acts  to  protect  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State  from  encroachment  by  the 
Federal  government. 

In  the  field  of  education  the  legislature  repealed 


the  compulsory  school  attendance  law;  provided  for 
a  supervisor  of  special  education  to  promote,  in- 
spect and  guide  the  program  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren; and  provided  that  educational  services  for 
exceptional  children  be  offered  for  those  under  six 
when  their  best  interests  require  it.  Another  act  re- 
quired all  teachers  in  institutions  supported  by 
public  funds  to  list  all  organizations  to  which  they 
belong  or  have  belonged  within  the  past  five  years. 

The  legislature  provided  for  planning  and  estab- 
lishment of  controlled  access  facilities  and  local 
service  roads  by  highway  authorities  of  the  State 
and  of  counties,  cities,  towns  and  villages.  It  au- 
thorized local  authorities  to  regulate  speed  limits 
within  their  jurisdictions. 

In  the  field  of  welfare  the  legislature  authorized 
enforced  commitment  of  persons  with  active  tuber- 
culosis who  failed  to  carry  out  minimum  precau- 
tions of  county  health  officers.  It  provided  for  con- 
struction of  a  Mississippi  Hospital  School  for 
Cerebral  Palsy,  to  be  administered  separately  by  a 
board  of  trustees  but  closely  coordinated  with  the 
University  of  Mississippi  Hospital. 

The  legislature  adopted  an  act  for  regulation  of 
water  rights.  The  law  establishes  a  Board  of  Water 
Commissioners  to  which  application  must  be  made 
for  permits  to  use  water.  Rights  of  existing  users 
are  protected,  but  the  Board  will  govern^future  use. 
The  legislature  provided  for  Mississippi's  member- 
ship in  the  Tennessee  River  Basin  Water  Pollution 
Control  Compact;  and  it  authorized  county  boards 
of  supervisors  to  contribute  to  soil  conservation 
districts  within  their  counties.  The  legislature  ap- 
propriated funds  for  seven  legislative  recess  com- 
mittees to  study  major  problems— including  devel- 
opment of  the  State's  resources;  inequities  in 
existing  revenue  laws;  overlapping  and  duplicated 
authorities  and  services  of  State  agencies;  and  de- 
velopment of  a  long-range  road  program. 

Officers,  1 956.  Governor,  James  P.  Coleman;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Carroll  Gartin;  Secretary  of  State,  Heber 
A.  Ladner;  Attorney  General,  Joe  T.  Patterson; 
State  Treasurer,  R.  D.  Morrow;  State  Auditor,  E.  B. 
Golding. 

MISSOURI.  A  west  north  central  State.  Area:  69,420 
sq.  mi.  Population  (July  1,  1956,  est):  4,255,000, 
compared  with  (1950  census):  3,954,653.  Chief 
cities  (1950  census):  Jefferson  City  (capital),  25,- 
099;  St.  Louis,  856,796;  Kansas  City,  456,622;  St. 
Joseph,  78,588;  University  City,  39,892;  Joplin,  38,- 
711;  Independence,  36,963;  Columbia,  31,974. 

Nickname,  The  Show-Me  State.  Motto,  Salus 
Populi  Supreme  Lex  Esto  (Let  the  Welfare  of  the 
People  Be  the  Supreme  Law).  Flower,  Hawthorn. 
Bird,  Bluebird.  Song,  Missouri  Waltz.  Entered  the 
Union,  Aug.  10,  1821.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS 
AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COL- 
LEGES, VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $343,- 
074,000;  general  expenditure,  $338,301,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $10,945,000. 

Elections.  In  the  November  elections  Missouri's  13 
electoral  votes  went  to  Stevenson.  Thomas  Hen- 
nings,  Jr.  (D)  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
Democrats  won  10  seats  in  the  House,  with  1  seat 
going  to  the  Republicans.  In  the  State  elections, 
James  T.  Blair,  Jr.,  (D)  was  successful  in  the  race 
for  Governor.  Other  successful  candidates  were 
Lieut.  Governor,  Edward  V.  Long  ( D ) ;  Treasurer, 
M.  E.  Morris  ( D ) .  The  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney 
General  and  Auditor  were  reelected. 

Legislation.  The  Missouri  legislature  met  in  special 
session  from  February  27  to  April  27, 1956.  Among 
measures  considered  at  the  special  session  were 
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several  in  the  field  of  public  education,  including 
amendments  to  the  teachers*  retirement  laws  and  in- 
creases in  funds  for  university  construction. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Phil  M.  Donnelly;  Lieut. 
Governor,  James  T,  Blair,  Jr.;  Secretary  of  State, 
Walter  H.  Toberman;  Attorney  General,  John  M. 
Dalton;  State  Treasurer,  George  Hubert  Bates;  State 
Auditor,  Haskell  Holman. 

MOHET,  Guy.  French  Premier.  Born  Dec.  31,  1905, 
at  Flers,  Ome,  France.  In  June  1940  during  World 
War  II  he  was  taken  prisoner.  Returning  to  France 
as  a  medical  orderly  in  February  1942,  he  joined 
the  Resistance  Movement.  On  Sept.  4,  1946,  ne  be- 
came Secretary  General  of  the  Socialist  Party.  He 
was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  on  Nov.  10, 
1946,  appointed  Minister  of  State  on  Dec.  16, 1946, 
and  has  been  President  of  the  Consultative  Assem- 
bly of  the  Council  of  Europe  since  May  1954.  He 
and  Pierre  Mendes-France  organized  the  Repub- 
lican Front  and  on  Jan.  31,  1956,  he  was  approved 
as  Premier.  At  the  end  of  the  governments  first 
year  in  office,  the  Mollet  cabinet  had  lasted  longer 
than  any  other  except  Queuilie's  (13  months  and 
16  days  in  1948-49)  in  the  history  of  the  Fourth 
Republic. 

MOLYBDENUM.  Output  of  molybdenum  (metal 
content  of  concentrates )  in  the  United  States  ( in  6 
States)  reached  30,891  short  tons  in  1955.  This  was 
about  92  percent  of  the  world  production.  In  1954 
production  was  29,334  short  tons.  In  the  first  10 
months  of  1956  it  was  24,068  tons.  Consumption 
rose  perceptibly  from  12,355  tons  in  1954  to  19,400 
tons  in  1955.  In  the  first  9  months  of  1956  it  was 
17,680  tons,  a  decided  gain.  Although  consumption 
was  low  in  1954,  exports  reached  6,773  tons,  the 
highest  point  to  date  but  1955  bettered  that  with 
7,290  tons.  Accordingly,  stocks  were  greatly  re- 
duced. They  declined  from  2,659  tons  in  1954  to 
1,580  tons  in  1955.  —FLORENCE  E.  HABKIS 
MONACO.  A  principality  situated  on  the  French 
Mediterranean  coast  9  miles  east  of  Nice,  France, 
and  surrounded  by  the  French  department  of  Alpes- 
Maritimes.  Area:  368  acres.  Population  ( 1956  est. ) : 
20,422.  Chief  towns:  Monaco  (capital),  La  Con- 
darnine,  and  Monte  Carlo.  Tourist  traffic  and  the 
gambling  concession  at  Monte  Carlo  provide  the 
chief  sources  of  revenue.  A  yearly  average  of  650,- 
000  people  visit  the  principality.  In  1954  the  budget 
provided  for  revenue  of  2,121,371,000  francs  and 
expenditure  of  2,512,555,000  francs.  The  country  is 
administered  by  a  ministry  assisted  by  3  govern- 
ment counsellors  under  the  authority  of  the  Prince 
and  the  national  council  of  18  members  elected  by 
universal  suffrage  for  a  term  of  4  years.  On  Apr.  18, 
1956,  the  Prince  married  Miss  Grace  Patricia  Kelly, 
an  American.  Their  first  child,  Princess  Caroline 
Louise  Marguerite,  was  born  on  Jan.  23,  1957. 
Ruler:  Prince  Rainier  m  (  succeeded  May  9, 1949 ) . 
MONGOLIAN  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  (Outer  Mongolia). 
An  autonomous  republic  established  in  1924  and 
formally  recognized  by  the  Chinese  Government  on 
Jan.  5,  1946.  Its  independence  was  guaranteed  by 
the  Sinp-Soviet  treaty  of  Feb.  14, 1950.  The  U.S.S.R. 
forms  its  northern  boundary,  Sinkiang  the  western, 
and  China  the  southern  and  eastern.  Area:  590,966 
square  miles.  Population  (1954  est.):  920,000. 
Capital:  Ulan  Bator  (formerly  Urga),  100,000  in- 
habitants. The  predominant  religion  is  Buddhist 
Lamaism. 

Production.  The  Mongols  are  chiefly  herdsmen.  In 
1954  there  were  2.3  million  horses,  900,000  camels, 
2.3  million  cattle,  14.2  million  sheep,  5.3  million 
goats,  and  a  substantial  number  of  yaks.  Soviet  in- 
fluence is  attempting  to  lead  the  livestock  herders 
away  from  private  ownership  and  into  cooperatives. 


Gold,  coal,  and  other  minerals  exist,  and  wool,  skins, 
and  furs  are  exported,  chiefly  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  1950  oil  was  struck  in  the  Gobi  Desert.  China  is 
assisting  in  a  modernization  program  in  which  fac- 
tories, roads,  railways,  bridges,  and  other  public 
works  will  be  constructed. 

Rnance.  In  1956  revenue  was  estimated  at  480 
million  tughrik;  expenditure  at  478  million  tughrik. 
The  tughrik,  the  unit  of  currency,  is  divided  into 
100  mango,  and  is  held  at  parity  with  the  U.S.S.B.. 
ruble. 

Government.  The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
highest  power  be  vested  in  the  parliament  (the 
Great  People's  Khural),  elected  for  a  3-year  term 
by  universal  suffrage.  From  its  members  30  are 
elected  to  comprise  the  executive  committee  (the 
Little  Khural).  The  committee  elects  7  of  its  mem- 
bers to  the  Presidium  which  administers  state  af- 
fairs. Head  of  the  state:  Zhamsarangin  Sambu, 
Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Great  People's 
Khural.  Prime  Minister:  Yumzhagin  Tsedenbal,  who 
is  also  leader  of  the  Politburo  of  the  People's  Revolu- 
tionary Party. 

MONTANA.  A  mountain  State.  Area:  146,997 
square  miles.  Population  (July  1,  1956,  est) :  638,- 
000,  compared  with  (1950  census):  591,024.  Chief 
cities  (1950  census):  Helena  (capital),  17,581; 
Great  Falls,  39,214;  Butte,  33,251;  Billings,  31,834; 
Missoula,  22,485;  Bozeman,  11,325;  Anaconda, 
11,254. 

Nickname,  The  Treasure  State.  Motto,  Oro  y 
Plata  (Gold  and  Silver).  Flower,  Bitterroot.  Bird, 
Meadowlark.  Song  (official),  Montana.  Entered  the 
Union,  Nov.  8,  1889.  See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS, 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $85,- 
423,000;  general  expenditure,  $79,856,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $43,385,000. 

Elections.  Montana's  4  electoral  votes  were  cast 
for  Eisenhower  in  the  November  election.  There 
were  no  Senatorial  contests  in  Montana.  The  Demo- 
crats won  both  seats  in  the  House.  In  the  State 
elections,  J.  Hugo  Aronson  (R)  was  reelected  Gov- 
ernor. Other  successful  candidates  were  Lieut. 
Governor  Paul  Cannon  (D);  Secretary  of  State, 
Frank  Murray  (D);  Attorney  General  Forrest  H. 
Anderson  (D);  Treasurer,  Horace  Casey  (D);  Au- 
ditor, John  J.  Holmes  (D). 

Legislation.  The  Montana  legislature  did  not  con- 
vene in  1956.  Montana  voters  adopted  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  prevent  use  of  gasoline  tax 
revenue  for  non-highway  purposes. 

Officers,  T956.  Governor,  J.  Hugo  Aronson;  Lieut. 
Governor,  George  M.  Gosman;  Secretary  of  State, 
S.  C.  Arnold;  Attorney  General,  Arnold  H.  Olsen; 
State  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Edna  Rinnan;  State  Auditor, 
John  J.  Holmes. 

MONTE  BELLO  ISLANDS.  A  group  of  coral  islands  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  12  miles  off  the  northwest  coast 
of  Western  Australia.  This  group,  comprising  a 
cluster  of  islets  and  rocks  surrounded  by  a  coral 
reef,  was  the  site  of  a  British  atomic  weapon  experi- 
ment on  Oct.  3,  1952. 

MOROCCO.  An  independent  sultanate  on  the  north- 
western tip  of  Africa.  Area:  166,673  square  miles 
including  Tangier  and  the  zones  previously  under 
the  control  of  Spain  and  France.  Population  ( 1954 
est.):  Tangier,  183,000;  French  Morocco,  8,340,- 
000;  Spanish  Morocco,  1,017,000.  Total  population: 
9,540,000. 

On  Mar.  2,  1956  the  independence  of  Morocco 
was  recognized  and  on  March  22  Sultan  Mohammed 
ben  Youssef  (Mohammed  V)  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  law  and  order.  On  Apr.  7,  1956  Spanish 
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rule  was  ended.  The  Moroccan  cabinet  was  reor- 
ganized on  Oct.  26,  1956  and  on  October  29  the 
Sultan's  authority  was  extended  fully  to  Tangier. 
A  Constituent  Assembly  was  created  on  Nov.  12, 
1956  and  in  the  same  month  Morocco  became  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations.  For  Finance  see 
MOROCCO,  FRENCH. 

Events,  1956.  Independence,  which  came  to  Mo- 
rocco in  1956,  also  brought  with  it  new  responsi- 
bilities, burdens,  and  problems.  As  the  year  pro- 
gressed, the  Moroccan  government  was  confronted 
with  the  need  to:  (1)  continue  negotiations  with 
France  and  Spain  to  regulate  the  transfer  of  power; 
(2)  bring  to  an  end  the  guerrilla  warfare  of  the 
Army  of  Liberation;  (3)  arrange  for  the  creation  of 
a  modern  and  effective  system  of  government;  ( 4 ) 
create  a  national  armv  and  establish  diplomatic 
relations  abroad;  (5)  introduce  constitutional 
processes  of  government;  ( 6 )  integrate  the  various 

Eolitical  segments  of  the  Sherifian  Empire;  and  (7) 
>rmulate  effective  economic  reform  and  develop- 
ment programs. 

To  meet  these  problems,  Morocco  had  the  lead- 
ership of  its  Sultan,  Mohammed  V,  who  is  the 
secular  and  spiritual  ruler  of  the  country,  and  the, 
Istialal  Party.  The  latter  was  supported  by  the  na- 
tion s  leading  labor  organization,  the  Union  Maro- 
caine  du  Travail.  However,  numerous  economic  and 
other  problems  hindered  these  leaders.  Unemploy- 
ment was  serious,  national  per  capita  income  was 
less  than  $125,  functional  illiteracy  was  prevalent, 
and  known  natural  resources  were  limited.  Mo- 
rocco, consequently,  was  constrained  to  look  abroad 
in  1956  for  foreign  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance. France,  Spain,  and  the  United  States  ap- 
peared to  be  the  primary  sources  of  such  assistance. 

On  March  22,  Sultan  Mohammed  V  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order 
in  French  Morocco,  and  took  the  title  of  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Royal  Moroccan  Armed  Forces. 
Prince  Moulay  Hassan,  his  son  and  heir  apparent, 
was  designated  Chief  of  General  Staff.  By  May,  a 
Royal  Moroccan  Army  of  15,000  men  had  been 
formed.  Subsequently,  Spanish  Zone  Moroccan 
forces  were  assigned  to  the  new  army.  In  the  in- 
terim, some  urban  violence  continued,  especially  in 
Marrakech,  where  Moroccan  nationalists  in  May 
sought  to  settle  old  grievances  with  their  enemies. 
However,  by  mid-summer  the  internal  security  sit- 
uation appeared  to  have  been  stabilized. 

During  the  year,  the  Moroccan  government 
moved  forward  with  numerous  reforms.  The  coun- 
try was  redivided  into  administrative  zones  and 
governors  appointed,  new  officials  were  assigned  to 
important  posts,  Makhzen  civil  law  applied  to 
Berber  areas,  the  jury  system  introduced  into  urban 
courts,  and  the  Moroccan  security  services  organ- 
ized. On  October  26,  the  Moroccan  Cabinet  re- 
signed and  was  reorganized  by  Premier  Si  Bekkai. 
Smaller  by  six  members,  the  new  cabinet  contained 
8  Istiqlal  members  and  6  independents.  The  4  for- 
mer Shoura  Party  members  were  not  included. 

The  most  important  economic  functions  of  the 
cabinet  was  placed  under  a  Ministry  of  National 
Economy.  In  addition,  a  three-man  crown  council 
was  appointed  by  the  Sultan.  At  the  first  meeting  of 
the  new  government  on  October  27,  the  Sultan 
charged  it  with  the  tasks  of  "strengthening  the 
bases  of  independence,"  defining  the  country's  eco- 
nomic policy,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
healthy  system  of  public  finance. 

On  November  12,  the  Sultan  created  a  76-mem- 
ber  constituent  assembly.  The  assembly  includes 
10  Istiqlal,  10  UMT,  and  6  Shoura  members.  In 
addition,  other  members  represent  the  liberal  pro- 


fessions, cultural  and  youth  groups,  farmers,  ar- 
tisans and  merchants.  Of  these  the  farmers  have  the 
greatest  representation,  18  members.  The  Islamic 
religion  has  4  representatives  called  ulema.  Mem- 
bership in  the  assembly  is  distributed  throughout 
the  Sherifian  Empire,  including  3  members  from 
Tangier  and  1  from  Ifni.  The  Sultan  indicated  that 
the  assembly's  purpose  was  to  establish  "a  veritable 
representative  system,  permitting  the  people  to 
manage  public  affairs  in  the  framework  of  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy/'  At  present,  the  assembly  has 
only  advisory  powers. 

At  year's  end,  Morocco  was  continuing  its  nego- 
tiations with  France  and  Spain.  However,  the  se- 
rious Algerian  situation  impeded  negotiations  with 
France,  especially  after  capture  by  French  authori- 
ties of  5  Algerian  leaders  flying  from  Morocco  to 
Tunisia.  In  October,  the  United  States  renounced 
its  extraterritorial  rights  in  Morocco.  The  Moroccan 
government  subsequently  requested  American  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance.  Morocco  was  admitted 
to  full  membership  in  the  United  Nations  in  Novem- 
ber 1956.  -W.  H.  LEWIS 
MOROCCO,  French.  The  French  zone  of  Morocco  in 
northwest  Africa,  which,  on  Mar.  2,  1956,  became 
an  independent  and  sovereign  state.  Area:  153,870 
square  miles.  Population  (mid-1956  est.):  8,340,- 
000,  exclusive  of  military  personnel  in  barracks.  In 
1955  there  were  400,000  Europeans  in  the  zone. 
Chief  cities  (with  1950-51  populations):  Rabat, 
the  capital,  156,209;  Casablanca  682,388;  Meknes 
140,380;  Oujda  80,546. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1950  some  63,690  Euro- 
pean, 117,656  Moslem,  and  31,421  Jewish  students 
attended  public  schools.  Some  university  grade  sub- 
jects, including  law,  were  obtainable  at  the  Institute 
of  Higher  Studies. 

The  great  majority  of  all  Moroccans,  including 
both  Arabs  and  Berbers,  are  Moslems.  A  steadily 
increasing  number  of  them,  including  many  active 
nationalists,  seek  to  reform  many  of  the  country's 
social  and  religious  practices,  and  advocate  greater 
secularization  of  the  state.  However,  possibly  one 
million  Moroccans  are  still  members  of  the  con- 
servative religious  brotherhoods,  which  emphasize 
the  more  mystical  aspects  of  Islam. 

Production.  Although  industrialization  had  made 
important  strides  in  French  Morocco  since  World 
War  II,  agriculture  and  mining  were  the  main- 
stays of  the  country's  economy.  Further  indus- 
trialization, important  to  support  the  country's 
rapidly  growing  population,  was  deterred  by  the 
lack  of  an  adequate  fuel  supply  and  by  the  shortage 
of  skilled  labor.  Although  petroleum  explorations 
continued,  French  Morocco  produced  only  about 
one  sixth  of  its  own  petroleum  requirements;  102,- 
480  metric  tons  were  produced  in  1955.  The  zone 
produced  826  million  kwh  of  electricity  in  1954. 
Although  French  Morocco  had  the  greatest  hydro- 
electric potential  in  North  Africa,  thermal-electric 
facilities  were  being  developed  to  supplement  the 
hydroelectric  installations  and  to  guard  against 

§ower  shortages  in  periods  of  drought.  Mineral  pro- 
uction  in  1955  (thousand  of  metric  tons):  lead, 
122;  zinc,  78;  hard  coal,  467;  dry  phosphates,  5,329; 
metallurgical  manganese,  372;  chemical  manganese, 
40;  and  cobalt,  slightly  more  than  7. 

Agricultural  production,  1955  (thousands  of 
metric  quintals):  hard  wheat,  5,498;  soft  wheat, 
4,046;  barley,  12,483;  oats,  306;  corn,  2,859; 
sorghum,  335;  rice,  300;  and  beans,  426.  Total 
cereal  production  had  declined  28.7  percent  in  1955 
(36,535  for  1954-26,061  for  1955)  as  a  result  of 
the  wave  of  nationalist  violence  which  swept  the 
country  during  that  period. 
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Foreign  Trade.  France  continued  to  "be  "by  far 
French  Morocco's  principal  trade  partner  in  1955, 
furnishing  and  purchasing  approximately  85,000 
million  francs  worth  of  goods.  The  United  States 
became  the  second  most  important  trade  partner 
with  more  than  20,000  miffion  francs;  West  Ger- 
many was  third  with  17,300  million  francs.  Great 
Britain  accounted  for  approximately  12,000  million 
francs  and  Italy  11,800  million  francs.  The  French 
zone's  principal  exports  continued  to  be  phosphates, 
manganese,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  hides  and  skins,  vege- 
table fiber,  and  esparto. 

Finance.  The  fiscal  structure  of  independent 
Morocco  depended  primarily  upon  economic  and 
financial  conditions  in  the  French  zone.  For  1956, 
the  Moroccan  government  established  an  adminis- 
trative budget  of  104,000  million  francs.  By  Sep- 
tember 1956,  however,  it  appeared  that  the  govern- 
ment would  be  faced  with  a  deficit  of  5,000  million 
to  10,000  million  francs.  The  prospective  deficit 
was  being  reduced  by  administrative  economies. 

The  Moroccan  government's  extraordinary 
budget,  which  will  provide  for  the  country's  capital 
investment  program  of  37,000  million  francs,  faces 
an  even  more  difficult  future.  France,  it  was  hoped, 
would  supply  24,000  million  francs.  Lack  of  prog- 
ress on  "interdependence"  negotiations  ( see  Events 
below)  have  delayed  the  anticipated  French  con- 
tribution. Thus  far,  Morocco  has  approximately 
23,000  million  francs  available.  However,  a  deficit 
of  approximately  14,000  million  francs  remains. 
Government  officials  were  particularly  concerned, 
at  year's  end,  with  the  bleak  prospects  for  the  1957 
development  budget. 

Government.  At  the  beginning  of  1956,  France 
continued  to  retain  a  protectorate  over  much  of  the 
Sherifian  Empire.  Represented  by  its  Resident  Gen- 
eral, France  theoretically  retained  comprehensive 
powers  in  its  protectorate  zone  under  the  1912 
Treaty  of  Fez.  However,  the  return  of  Sultan  Sidi 
Mohammed  ben  Youssef  to  the  throne  in  November 
1955— after  27  months  in  exile—and  the  subsequent 
formation  of  an  all-Moroccan  cabinet  augured  the 
rapid  transition  of  Morocco  to  independent  status. 
Headed  by  Prime  Minister  Si  Bekkai,  the  cabinet 
quickly  began  to  assume  control  over  the  various 
ministries— hitherto  largely  supervised  by  French 
officials. 

Events,  1956.  At  the  outset  of  1956,  all  eyes  were 
turned  towards  Paris,  France,  and  Rabat,  French 
Morocco,  where  negotiations  were  expected  to  open 
in  an  effort  to  determine  Morocco's  future  status. 
Spain  also  claimed  the  right  to  participate  since 
it  retained  protectorate  zones  of  its  own  in  Morocco. 
Spanish  claims  were  declined  by  France,  however. 

Attacks  against  French  troops  continued  at  the 
beginning  of  1956,  in  the  Boured-Tizi  Ouzli  area 
north  of  Taza  by  Moroccan  Army  of  Liberation 
forces.  (Guerrilla  fighting  had  first  erupted  in  Oc- 
tober 1955).  The  continuation  of  such  attacks 
threatened  French-Moroccan  rapprochement.  On 
March  1,  the  Sultan  and  nationalist  Istiqlal  Party 
leaders  announced  that  they  would  arrange  a  cease- 
fire by  the  guerrillas  within  10  days.  Several  weeks 
later  peace  came  to  the  Taza-Boured  area  of  Mo- 
rocco. 

At  the  outset  of  French-Moroccan  negotiations  on 
Feb.  21-22,  1956,  Premier  Si  Bekkai  stated  that 
Morocco  would  undertake  discussions  as  a  sovereign 
state  and  on  an  equal  footing.  The  Premier  outlined 
the  Moroccan  position  demanding  abrogation  of 
the  1912  protectorate  treaty,  control  over  their  mili- 
tary, diplomatic,  and  security  affairs,  and  complete 
territorial  unity. 

The  negotiations,  which  were  to  be  conducted 


in  two  stages— independence  and  "interdependence" 
—moved  along  rapidly.  On  Mar.  2,  1956,  a  protocol 
was  signed  which  gave  the  French  zone  in  Morocco 
the  status  of  an  independent  and  sovereign  state. 
However,  the  international  zone  of  Tangier  and 
the  Spanish  zones  in  Morocco  remained  to  be  inte- 
grated once  again  in  the  Sherifian  Empire.  See 
MOROCCO;  MOROCCO,  SPANISH;  TANGIER. 

—WILLIAM  H,  LEWIS 

MOROCCO,  Spanish.  A  narrow  strip  of  territory  in 
northwest  Africa,  controlled  by  Spain  before  the 
termination  of  Spanish  influence  on  Apr.  7,  1956. 
Area:  18,009  square  miles.  Population  (1954  est): 
1,035,917.  Of  these  937,826  were  Moslems,  89,543 
Spanish,  and  8,136  Jews.  The  urban  population 
was  estimated  to  be  239,000  in  1954.  Only  149,975 
Moslems  lived  in  urban  communities,  while  80,729 
Spanish  nationals  and  7,956  Jews  accounted  for  the 
remainder.  Population  of  the  principal  cities  (1954); 
Tetuan,  the  capital,  83,302;  Chauen,  14,175;  Alca- 
zarquivir,  32,242;  Arcila,  13,650;  Larache,  42,370; 
and  Villa  Nador,  23,115. 

Production.  Agricultural,  forest,  and  animal  prod- 
ucts included  wheat,  barley,  citrus  fruits,  vegetables, 
vegetable  fiber,  cork,  skins  and  hides,  casings,  raw 
wool,  and  fish.  Included  among  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts were  iron  ore,  manganese,  lead,  antimony, 
bentonite,  and  pyrites.  In  1955  the  Spanish  zone's 
fish  catch  amounted  to  12,572  metric  tons,  valued  at 
36,491,000  pesetas. 

In  general,  agricultural  production  was  lower  in 
1955  than  in  1954.  Hectares  under  cultivation  had 
declined  by  24,000.  However,  production  of  cork 
and  vegetable  fiber,  the  mainstays  of  Spanish  Mo- 
roccan agriculture,  remained  at  a  relatively  high 
peak.  In  addition,  the  administration's  efforts  to 
encourage  cotton  production  moved  forward  during 
the  year  with  a  total  production  in  excess  of  3,000 
metric  tons.  The  citrus  crop,  despite  poor  quality 
resulting  from  an  attack  of  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly,  reached  approximately  5,000  tons. 

Foreign  Trade.  Spain  and  other  peseta  areas  con- 
tinued to  monopolize  almost  all  or  Spanish  Moroc- 
co's foreign  trade.  The  United  States  was  the  zone's 
second  most  important  supplier  of  goods  in  1955. 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  were  important  recipi- 
ents of  the  zone's  exports,  particularly  its  iron  ore. 
In  1955,  Spanish  Morocco  imported  984,243,691 
pesetas  worth  of  products  and  exported  goods  total- 
ing 748,697,667  pesetas  in  value.  The  1955  trade 
deficit  of  235,546,026  pesetas  actually  was  58,001,- 
315  pesetas  lower  than  the  1954  deficit.  Principal 
Spanish  Moroccan  exports  were  iron  ore,  fruits  and 
seeds,  vegetable  oils,  vegetable  fibers,  and  paper 
products. 

Finance.  Spanish  Morocco's  ordinary  budget  for 
1955-56  was  approximately  658,328,000  pesetas. 
The  extraordinary  budget  accounted  for  143,150 
pesetas.  The  zone's  budgetary  receipts  were  con- 
siderably higher  in  1955  than  in  1954.  Direct  taxes 
had  risen  to  75,900,000  pesetas,  and  indirect  taxes 
were  172,300,000  pesetas.  Spanish  government  ad- 
vances and  non-interest  bearing  loans  of  310  million 
pesetas  brought  the  year's  total  expenditures  to 
over  685  million  pesetas  ( $15.7  million) .  The  previ- 
ous year's  expenditures  had  been  approximately  505 
million  pesetas.  Including  the  1955  estimated  ad- 
vance, Spanish  loans  to  the  zone  now  total  more 
than  2,987  million  pesetas  ($71  million). 

Government.  The  High  Commissioner  of  Spain  was 
the  effective  governor  of  the  zone.  Responsible  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  Spanish  government  at  Ma- 
drid, he  also  was  Governor  General  of  the  5  Spanish 
presidios.  The  Sultan's  powers  in  the  Spanish  zone 
were  delegated  to  his  Khalifa  (deputy)  who  was 
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nominated  by  the  Sultan  from  a  list  of  2  candidates 
presented  by  the  Spanish  government. 

Events,  1956.  The  year  1956  began  with  uncer- 
tainty in  Spanish  Morocco.  The  return  of  Sultan 
Mohammed  V  to  Rabat,  continuing  anti-French 
guerrilla  warfare  on  the  zone's  border,  and  the 
specter  of  Moroccan  independence,  left  Spanish 
Morocco  uncertain  as  to  its  own  future.  The  refusal 
of  France  to  include  Spain  in  the  forthcoming  in- 
dependence negotiations  in  Paris  led  the  Spanish 
government  to  announce  on  January  21  that  it 
would  not  recognize  the  authority  of  lie  nationalist 
government  in  French  Morocco  over  the  affairs  of 
Spanish  Morocco.  Spain,  however,  announced  that 
additional  governmental  authority  would  be  as- 
signed gradually  to  Moroccans  within  the  northern 
zone. 

The  grant  of  independence  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment on  March  2  resulted  in  spreading  senti- 
ment for  the  reunification  of  the  Sherifian  Empire. 
Popular  enthusiasm  ran  particularly  high  in  Spanish 
Morocco.  On  April  4,  Sultan  Mohammed  V  arrived 
in  Madrid,  Spain,  to  discuss  with  Generalissimo 
Francisco  Franco  the  conclusion  of  Spanish  rule  in 
northern  Morocco. 

On  April  7,  a  joint  declaration  and  protocol  was 
signed  ending  the  Spanish  protectorate  first  estab- 
lished under  the  1912  Treaty  of  Madrid  between 
France  and  Spain.  The  Spanish  government  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  Morocco,  reaffirmed  its 
intention  of  respecting  Morocco's  territorial  unity, 
and  promised  to  lend  the  country  all  assistance 
necessary,  especially  in  matters  pertaining  to  de- 
fense and  foreign  relations.  Unlike  the  French- 
Moroccan  accord,  the  Spanish-Moroccan  agreement 
recognized  the  need  for  "free  collaboration"  rather 
than  "interdependence."  —WILLIAM  H.  LEWIS 
MOTION  PICTURES.  The  motion  picture  industry 
seemed  to  have  settled  down  during  1956,  after  the 
jittery  fluctuations  that  hit  the  film  capital  during 
1954  and  1955,  when  so  many  new  photographing 
and  projecting  processes  were  introduced  and  the 
big  companies  refused  to  accept  a  particular  system 
as  standard  for  the  screen.  The  major  producers, 
such  as  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  Columbia,  Para- 
mount, Universal-International,  Warner  Brothers, 
20th  Century-Fox  and  RKO,  cut  their  schedules. 
But,  while  they  made  fewer  pictures  during  1956, 
they  produced  longer  ones. 

The  past  year  will  go  down  in  cinema  history  as 
the  year  of  the  long  film.  Gone  With  the  Wind,  a 
3-hour  and  40-minute  production,  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  screen  in  1939,  but  it  didn't  start  a 
vogue  for  lengthy  productions.  It  wasn't  until  the 
last  quarter  of  1956  that  the  3-hour-and-over  film 
came  to  stay.  During  the  last  few  months  of  the 
year,  War  and  Peace,  Giant,  The  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  Around  the  World  in  80  Days  opened. 
All  of  them  ran  over  3  hours,  and  the  Cecil  B. 
DeMille  version  of  Commandments  had  a  miming 
time  of  3  hours  and  39  minutes,  a  minute  under  the 
record  set  by  Gone  With  the  Wind.  Command- 
ments did  set  a  record,  however,  as  the  costliest 
picture  ever  made,  as  Paramount,  for  which  com- 
pany DeMille  produced  the  film,  spent  $13  million 
to  complete  it. 

During  1957,  the  long  film  will  be  making  fre- 
quent appearances  on  the  screens  of  the  country, 
as  the  lengthy  ones  did  the  best  business  at  the 
box-offices  throughout  the  land.  Although  they  were 
released  late  in  the  year,  their  box-office  potential 
was  well  established  before  the  end  of  1956.  Only 
one  of  the  long  films,  however,  was  on  the  list  of 
the  top-money  pictures  of  1956,  but  the  others  will 
undoulbtedly  be  listed  in  1957.  According  to  the 


motion  picture  trade  weekly,  Variety*  the  box-office 
hits  of  1956  were  as  follows:  Guys  and  Dolls  (re- 
leased late  in  1955);  The  King  and  I;  Trapeze; 
High  Society;  I'll  Cry  Tomorrow;  Picnic;  War  and 
Peace;  The  Eddy  Duchin  Story;  Moby  Dick;  The 
Searchers. 

The  big  companies  are  letting  the  independent 
producers  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  withdrawal  from 
their  schedules  of  the  low-budgeted  films  that  are 
needed  to  supply  the  thousands  of  motion  picture 
theatres  and  driveins  throughout  the  country.  All 
of  the  studios  have  some  standard  length  pictures  in 
the  process  of  production,  but  the  emphasis  has 
been  put  on  the  long  film  during  1956  and  it  is 
probably  going  to  remain  there  during  1957.  Several 
producers  have  said,  unofficially,  that  their  sched- 
ules will  be  as  long,  if  not  longer,  than  in  other 
years,  but  there  has  been  a  definite  trend  toward 
curtailing  production. 

It  was  in  1956  that  the  Todd-AO  screen  process, 
with  appropriate  sound  effects,  reached  its  peak. 
It  was  demonstrated  first  with  the  introduction  of 
the  Bodgers  and  Hammerstein  film  production  of 
their  own  musical  comedy,  Oklahoma!  in  1955. 
Although  it  was  producer  Michael  Todd  who  in- 
duced Rodgers  and  Hammerstein  to  present  their 
film  in  the  new  manner  while  he  was  still  associated 
with  them,  it  wasn't  until  Todd's  own  production 
of  Around  the  World  in  80  Days  made  its  appear- 
ance late  in  1956  that  the  full  impact  of  Todd-AO 
was  realized. 

Around  the  World  in  80  Days  was  voted  the 
best  picture  of  1956  by  the  New  York  Film  Critics 
and  S.  J.  Perelman,  who  adapted  the  Jules  Verne 
novel  to  the  screen,  was  named  the  best  screen 
writer  of  the  year.  John  Huston  won  the  critics' 
award  for  his  direction  of  Moby  Dick,  Ingrid  Berg- 
man was  voted  the  outstanding  screen  actress  of  the 
year  for  her  appealing  performance  in  the  title  role 
of  Anastasia  and  Kirk  Douglas  was  elected  the  top 
film  actor  of  1956  for  his  superb  characterization 
of  the  painter,  Vincent  Van  Gogh,  in  MGM's 
colorful  production  of  Lust  For  Life.  La  Strada 
from  Italy  won  the  foreign-film  award.  Around  the 
World  in  80  Days  was  the  first  color  film  to  be 
selected  by  the  New  York  Film  Critics  in  the  22 
years  of  voting  sessions.  Their  first  award  was  given 
to  The  Informer  in  1935  and  the  1955  selection 
was  the  Hecht-Lancaster  production  of  Marty. 

The  Motion  Picture  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
announce  their  1956  selections  of  awards  too  late 
to  be  included  in  this  year's  book.  Their  selections 
for  1955  were  as  follows:  Marty  was  voted  the  top 
picture  of  the  year  and  Ernest  Borgnine,  who  played 
the  title  role  in  that  film,  was  named  the  best  actor. 
The  great  Italian  actress,  Anna  Magnani,  was  voted 
outstanding  screen  actress  for  her  bravura  per- 
formance in  the  Hal  Wallis-Paramount  production 
of  The  Eose  Tattoo.  Paddy  Chayefsky  won  an 
award  for  the  best  screen  writing,  for  his  adap- 
tation of  his  original  TV  script  of  Marty.  Jack 
Lemmon  was  named  the  best  supporting  actor  for 
his  playful  performance  in  Warner  Brothers'  Mr. 
Roberts  and  Jo  Van  Fleet  won  her  Oscar  for  her 
fine  acting  in  East  of  Eden.  Delbert  Mann  was 
named  the  best  director  of  1955  for  his  direction  of 
Marty. 

The  overall  number  of  motion  pictures  released 
in  New  York  during  1956  amounted  to  345.  Of 
these,  230  were  American  products,  although  many 
of  these  films  were  made  on  locations  out  of  the 
country.  Of  the  115  foreign  films  imported  during 
the  year,  German  products  led  with  50  releases  and 
the  British  came  next  with  21.  France  sent  13 
pictures,  Italy  11,  and  Japan  5.  One  or  two  films 
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were  imported  from  Sweden,  Australia,  Yugoslavia, 
Spain,  Russia,  Greece,  and  Israeli. 

In  picking  the  top  25  Americaa-made  films,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  pictures  released  during 
1956  were  of  a  higher  quality  than  those  shown 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  pictures,  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  listed  below  are  of  excellent 
quality.  They  are  given  in  alphabetical  order,  with 
American  films  presented  first: 

Alexander  the  Great.  Robert  Rossen  wrote  the 
screen  play,  produced  and  directed  the  film  based 
on  Alexander  s  exploits  as  a  ruler  and  a  conqueror. 
It  was  made  on  location  in  Spain,  after  Rossen 
gave  up  the  idea  of  doing  it  in  Greece  because  of 
technical  difficulties.  Richard  Burton,  the  British 
actor,  represented  Alexander  and  Fredric  March 
played  Philip  of  Macedon,  with  Claire  Bloom  and 
Danielle  Derrieux  in  the  principal  feminine  roles. 
It  was  photographed  in  CinemaScope  and  DeLuxe 
color  and  released  through  United  Artists. 

Anasiasia.  Ingrid  Bergman  won  the  New  York 
Film  Critics*  Award  for  her  fine  playing  in  the  title 
role  of  Anastasia,  which  was  made  on  location  in 
London  for  20th  Century-Fox.  Anatole  Litvak  di- 
rected the  film  and  Buddy  Adler  produced  it  in 
CinemaScope  and  DeLuxe  color  with  Helen  Hayes 
and  Yul  Brynner  as  co-stars.  The  action  is  based 
on  Guy  Bolton's  adaptation  of  MarceHe  Maurette's 
play  about  the  girl  who  appeared  in  Berlin  during 
the  1920*s  claiming  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Czar  of  Russia,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
murdered  with  the  other  members  of  her  family  in 
1917.  It  is  a  real-life  story  told  on  the  screen  in 
terms  of  fantasy. 

Around  the  World  in  80  Days.  The  Michael  Todd 
production  is  a  delightful  film  version  of  the  Jules 
Verne  story,  which  S.  J.  Perelman  adapted  to  the 
screen.  It  was  admirably  directed  by  Michael  An- 
derson in  Todd-AO  and  Eastman  color  and  presents 
David  Niven,  Shirley  MacLaine,  the  late  Robert 
Newton,  and  the  great  Mexican  comic,  Cantinflas, 
in  the  leading  roles.  It  well  deserves  the  accolade 
given  it  by  the  Film  Critics  Circle. 

Baby  Doll.  Elia  Kazan  produced  and  directed  the 
most  controversial  picture  of  the  year  for  Warner 
Brothers.  It  is  based  on  a  couple  of  stage  sketches 
by  Tennessee  Williams.  The  subject  matter  is  de- 
signed for  adults  only.  It  should  have  been  treated 
as  a  documentary,  thus  avoiding  the  criticism  lev- 
eled at  it  for  breaking  the  producers'  code.  It  is 
expertly  directed  and  superbly  acted  by  Carroll 
Baker  in  the  title  role  and  Karl  Maiden  and  Eli 
Wallach  as  the  principal  male  characters. 

Bos  Sfop.  William  Inge's  stage  play  of  the  same 
name  was  made  into  the  funniest  film  comedy  of 
the  year  by  producer  Buddy  Adler  and  director 
Joshua  Logan  for  20th  Century-Fox.  Marilyn 
Monroe  gives  an  amusing  performance  of  a  cafe 
singer,  but  she  is  overshadowed  by  young  Don 
Murray,  a  newcomer  to  the  screen,  wno  walks  away 
with  the  acting  honors  for  his  breezy  characteriza- 
tion of  a  love  sick  cowboy.  George  Axelrpd  adapted 
the  Inge  play,  which  is  photographed  in  Cinema- 
Scope  and  DeLuxe  color. 

Carousel.  This  was  another  20th  Century-Fox  pro- 
duction in  CinemaScope  and  DeLuxe  color.  It  is 
based  on  the  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein  musical 
stage  production  and  was  directed  by  Henry  King 
and  produced  by  Henry  Ephron.  Gordon  MacRae 
and  Shirley  Jones  play  the  leading  roles  admirably, 
making  this  an  enjoyable  film.  Miss  Jones  made  her 
screen  debut  in  Oklahoma!  Carousel  served  to  intro- 
duce the  new  55  mm  CinemaScope  to  the  screen, 
which  is  an  improvement  on  the  regular  35  mm. 

Eddy  Dircnin   Sfory,  Tne.   The  touching  real-life 


drama  of  a  young  musician  who  died  at  the  peak 
of  his  career  is  presented  in  a  series  of  moving 
scenes  on  the  screen,  with  Tyrone  Power  giving  a 
fine  performance  in  the  title  role  and  Kim  Novak 
presenting  a  sympathetic  character  in  the  role  of 
Duchin's  first  wife.  Photographed  in  CinemaScope 
and  Technicolor,  the  picture  was  produced  by  Jerry 
Waid  and  directed  skillfully  by  George  Sidney  for 
Columbia  Pictures. 

Friendly  Persuasion.  William  Wyler  produced  and 
directed  the  Jessamyn  West  stories  about  a  Quaker 
family  into  an  engaging  film.  It  is  photographed  in 
DeLuxe  color  and  is  being  released  i>y  Allied  Artists 
with  Gary  Cooper,  Dorothy  McGuire  and  Anthony 
Perkins  in  the  leading  roles,  each  giving  an  arresting 
characterization. 

Glonf.  One  of  the  outstanding  pictures  of  the 
year  was  produced  and  directed  by  George  Stevens 
for  Warner  Brothers  from  Edna  Ferber's  bestselling 
novel  about  the  battle  in  Texas  between  the  cattle- 
raisers  and  the  oil  operators.  Photographed  in 
Warner  color,  it  has  Elizabeth  Taylor,  Rock  Hudson 
and  the  late  James  Dean  in  the  leading  roles.  Carroll 
Baker  plays  her  first  important  screen  role  in  the 
film,  for  which  she  received  an  unusual  amount  of 
critical  acclaim.  Dean  gives  an  arresting  per- 
formance and  both  Hudson  and  Miss  Taylor  are  at 
their  best  in  the  leading  roles.  Henry  Ginsberg 
collaborated  with  Stevens  on  the  production  and 
Fred  Guiol  and  Ivan  Moffat  adapted  Miss  Ferber's 
long  novel  to  the  screen  in  an  admirable  manner. 
Giant  ran  3  hours,  18  minutes  in  its  original  presen- 
tation. 

I'll  Cry  Tomorrow.  Lillian  Roth's  extremely  frank 
autobiography  about  conquering  her  predilection 
for  alcohol  was  made  into  a  deeply  moving  film 
drama  with  Susan  Hayward  representing  Miss  Roth 
on  the  screen  in  a  fine  dramatic  performance.  Jo 
Van  Fleet  also  gave  a  notable  performance  in  the 
picture,  which  was  ably  directed  by  Daniel  Mann 
and  admirably  produced  by  Lawrence  Weingarten 
for  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Helen  Deutsch  and 
Jay  Richard  Kennedy  wrote  the  screen  play  from 
the  book  by  Miss  Roth  and  her  collaborators,  Mike 
Connolly  and  Gerold  Frank. 

King  and  I,  The.  Another  of  Rodgers  and  Hammer- 
stein's  fine  musical  stage  productions  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  screen  successfully.  The  story  of  Anna 
Leonowens,  the  British  school  teacher,  and  the 
King  of  Siam,  is  an  enchanting  true-to-life  story 
that  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Deborah  Kerr  and  Yul  Brynner  play  the  title  roles 
with  charm  in  a  lavish  and  colorful  setting.  The 
film  was  produced  by  Charles  Brackett  and  directed 
by  Walter  Lang  for  20th  Century-Fox  in  Cinema- 
Scope  and  DeLuxe  color. 

Lust  For  Life.  Irving  Stone's  biography  of  Vincent 
Van  Gogh  furnished  the  material  for  the  MGM 
production  in  which  Kirk  Douglas  gives  a  fascinat- 
ing portrayal  of  the  impressionist  painter,  who  was 
born  in  Holland  but  Hved  most  of  his  adult  life 
in  France.  The  gradual  disintegration  of  the  artist's 
mind  is  effectively  realized  on  the  screen  through 
Douglas's  imaginative  interpretation  of  the  artist's 
character,  a  performance  that  won  him  the  New 
York  Film  Critics'  award  as  the  top  screen  actor 
of  the  year.  The  Metrocolor  of  the  film  is  exception- 
ally fine  and  the  exterior  scenes  were  photographed 
on  location  in  Holland  and  in  Aries,  France. 

Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much,  The.  The  Alfred  Hitch- 
cock thriller  is  a  remake  of  a  story  he  adapted  to 
the  screen  some  years  ago.  The  new  screen  play  was 
written  by  John  Michael  Hayes  from  a  story  by 
Charles  Bennett  and  D.  B.  Wyndham-Lewis.  James 
Stewart  and  Doris  Day  play  the  principal  roles. 
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The  action  revolves  about  a  kidnapping  and  the 
frantic  chase  by  the  parents  to  recover  their  child 
without  endangering  his  life.  The  picture  was  made 
on  location  in  Morocco  and  London  and  was  photo- 
graphed in  Technicolor  VistaVision  for  Paramount 
Pictures. 

Man  Who  Never  Was,  The.  A  factual  story  of  a 
British  Naval  Intelligence  operation  during  World 
War  II,  has  been  cleverly  and  suspensefully  trans- 
ferred to  the  screen.  The  film  was  produced  by 
Andre  Hakim  and  directed  by  Ronald  Neame  in 
DeLuxe  color  and  CiaemaScope  for  20th  Century- 
Fox  with  Clifton  Webb,  Robert  Flemyng  and  Gloria 
Grahame  in  the  leading  roles,  Nigel  Balchin  adapted 
Ewen  Montagu's  book  to  the  screen.  The  picture 
was  made  on  location  in  London  and  the  coast  of 
Spain. 

Mountain,  The.  Edward  Dmytryk  produced  and 
directed  a  suspenseful  film  in  VistaVision  and  Tech- 
nicolor for  Paramount  pictures  about  a  hazardous 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.  With  Spencer  Tracy  and 
Robert  Wagner  in  the  leading  roles,  it  was  photo- 
graphed at  Chamonix,  France,  and  on  the  face  of 
the  mountain.  Ronald  Macdougall  adapted  Henri 
Troyafs  novel  to  the  screen. 

Moby  Dick.  John  Huston  produced  and  directed 
the  film  version  of  Herman  Melville's  classic  novel 
of  an  adventure  at  sea  into  a  powerful  picture  for 
Warner  Brothers,  with  Gregory  Peck  in  the  role  of 
Captain  Ahab.  Ray  Bradbury  collaborated  with 
Huston  on  the  screenplay,  which  was  put  before 
the  Technicolor  cameras  on  location  off  the  coast  of 
Ireland. 

P/cralc.  William  Inge's  play  was  adapted  to  the 
screen  by  Daniel  Taradash  for  Columbia  and  di- 
rected by  Joshua  Logan  into  a  fine  picture.  It  was 
made  at  Haistead,  Kansas,  and  a  number  of  the 
townspeople  took  part  in  the  production.  The  lead- 


picture  was  beautifully  photographed  in  Techni- 
color and  CinemaScope  and  produced  by  Fred 
Kohlmar. 

Rainmaker,  The.  Katharine  Hepburn  gives  one  of 
her  most  enchanting  performances  opposite  Burt 
Lancaster  in  Hal  WaHis*  production  of  N.  Richard 
Nash's  play.  The  Paramount  picture  was  directed 
by  Joseph  Anthony  and  photographed  in  Techni- 
color and  VistaVision  with  Wendell  Corey  and 
Lloyd  Bridges  in  the  principal  supporting  roles. 

Searchers,  The.  C.  V.  Whitney  reactivated  his 
motion  picture  producing  company  during  1956 
by  transferring  Alan  LeMay's  novel  to  the  screen 
from  a  scenario  by  Frank  Nugent  which  John  Ford 
directed  into  a  fine,  suspenseful  picture  about  old 
Texas,  John  Wayne,  Vera  Miles,  Natalie  Wood,  and 
Jeffrey  Hunter  play  the  leading  roles.  Merian  C. 
Cooper  produced  the  picture  for  Whitney  in  Tech- 
nicolor and  VistaVision  for  Warner  Brothers'  re- 
lease. 

Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  The  third  Spectacular 
Cinerama  production  takes  the  audience  on  a  fabu- 
lous trip  around  the  world,  lingering  over  the 
greatest  natural,  as  well  as  man-made,  features  in 
the  world.  It  is  a  thrilling  travelogue  in  Technicolor, 
produced  by  Lowell  Thomas  and  directed  by  Tay 
Gamett,  Paul  Mantz,  Andrew  Marton,  Ted  Tetzlafi 
and  Walter  Thompson  for  Stanley  Warner. 

Solid  Gold  Cadillac,  The.  Paul  Douglas  and  Judy 
Holliday  are  reunited  in  a  comedy  that  has  more 
wit  than  Born  Yesterday,  which  brought  them  fame 
as  a  comedy  team,  when  it  was  produced  on  the 
stage.  Cadillac  was  photographed  in  black  and 
white  except  for  one  scene  in  Technicolor.  It  tells 
an  amusing  story  about  big  business  shenanigans, 


which  Abe  Burrows  put  into  a  screenplay  from 
the  stage  comedy  by  George  S.  Kaufman  and  How- 
ard Teichmann.  Fred  KoWmar  produced  and  Rich- 
ard Quine  directed  the  picture  for  Columbia,  with 
John  Williams  and  Neva  Patterson  in  the  supporting 

Swan,  The.  Although  the  Ferenc  Molnar  story  in 
which  Grace  Kelly  represented  a  princess  was  not 
the  former  star's  screen  swan  song,  as  she  made  an 
appearance  later  in  the  year  in  MGM's  High  Society, 
it  was  a  case  of  prophetic  casting,  as  the  lovely  ac- 
tress became  a  princess  in  real  Me,  when  she  mar- 
ried the  Prince  of  Monaco  last  April.  Miss  Kelly's 
performance  in  the  John  Dighton  adaptation  of  the 
Molnar  play  is  delightfully  amusing,  as  she  fails  in 
love  with  the  wrong  man.  Alec  Guinness  enacts  with 
wit  and  charm  the  role  of  the  reluctant  lover  and 
Louis  Jourdan  gives  the  right  romantic  touch  to 
the  role  of  the  rejected  tutor.  The  picture  was  pro- 
duced by  Dore  Senary  for  MGM  in  CinemaScope 
and  Eatsman  color  and  was  admirably  directed  by 
Charles  Vidor. 

Trapeze.  Hecht,  Hill  and  Lancaster  produced  their 
circus  story  in  Paris  with  Burt  Lancaster,  Tony 
Curtis  and  Gina  Lollobrigida  in  the  co-starring 
roles.  It  was  one  of  the  big  moneymakers  of  the 
year  and  its  story  was  presented  in  a  dramatic 
manner  that  held  audiences  spellbound.  Katy  Jurado 
and  Thomas  Gomez  gave  fine  performances  in  the 
supporting  roles,  matching  those  of  the  principals, 
under  Carol  Reed's  direction.  Photographed  in 
CinemaScope  and  DeLuxe  Color,  the  film  is  dis- 
tributed by  United  Artists.  James  Webb  adapted 
Liam  O'Brien's  story  to  the  screen. 

Ten  Commandments,  The.  In  making  the  long, 
costly  Biblical  production,  Cecil  B.  DeMille  used 
material  from  the  Old  Testament  and  from  the 
works  of  ancient  historians.  The  film  represents  a 
tremendous  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  producer- 
director,  who  took  a  large  technical  crew  and  his 
top  actors  to  Egypt,  where  exterior  scenes  were 
photographed  in  VistaVision  and  Technicolor.  Some 
amazing  photographic  tricks  are  used  in  the  film. 
Charlton  Heston  gives  a  magnificent  performance 
as  Moses  and  Anne  Baxter,  Yul  Brynner  and  Ed- 
ward G.  Robinson  are  exceptionally  good  in  then- 
roles.  The  Paramount  film  cost  $13  million. 

War  and  Peace.  Count  Leo  Tolstoy's  classic  novel 
describing  the  gayety  of  aristocratic  Me  in  Moscow 
just  prior  to  Napoleon's  invasion  and  the  horror 
brought  to  all  the  people  of  Russia  and  to  Napo- 
leon's French  troops,  when  the  French  General 
retreated  across  the  frozen  countryside  in  the  depths 
of  winter,  has  been  brought  to  the  screen  in  an 
arresting  manner.  The  film  was  produced  in  Italy 
by  Carlo  Ponti  and  Dino  DeLaurentiis  for  Para- 
mount, with  King  Vidor  directing  a  fine  cast, 
headed  by  Henry  Fonda,  Audrey  Hepburn,  and 
Mel  Ferrer, 

The  above  listings  represent  the  best  of  the 
American  crop  of  films  tor  1956,  although  there 
were  many  more  pictures  produced  last  year  thajt 
would  rate  attention,  if  space  permitted. 

According  to  the  British  edition  of  Martin 
Quigley's  Motion  Picture  Herald,  a  daily  paper  de- 
voted to  the  movie  industry,  the  top  stars  of  the 
British  studios  are  Kenneth  More,  Jack  Hawkins, 
Dirk  Bogarde,  Virginia  McKenna,  Norman  Wisdom, 
Anthony  Steel,  Peter  Finch,  Alec  Guinness,  John 
Gregson,  and  John  Mills,  in  that  order.  The  inter- 
national stars  most  popular  with  English  movie- 
goers are  Kenneth  More,  James  Stewart,  Burt  Lan- 
caster, Audie  Murphy,  Jeff  Chandler,  Doris  Day, 
Danny  Kaye,  Martin  and  Lewis  (as  a  team), 
Frank  Sinatra,  and  Robert  Mitchum. 
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The  best  of  the  British  pictures  exhibited  in  the 
United  States  dming  1956  are  as  follows: 

KM  For  Two  Farthings,  A.  Carol  Reed  directed 
Jonathan  Ashmore,  Celia  Johnson  and  Diana  Dors 
in  a  touching  story  laid  in  the  slums  of  London, 
Wolf  Mankowitz  adapted  his  own  plot  to  the  screen. 
Filmed  in  Technicolor,  the  picture  was  released 
here  by  Ilya  Lopert. 

lease  of  Life.  Robert  Donat  came  back  to  the 
screen  after  a  long  absence,  in  a  touching  tale 
about  a  poor  English  clergyman  and  his  family. 
Adrienne  Com,  Kay  Walsh,  and  Denholm  Elliott 
have  the  principal  supporting  roles  in  the  Michael 
Balcon  production  which  was  directed  by  Charles 
Frend,  from  a  screen  play  by  Eric  Ambler  and  a 
story  by  Frank  Baker. 

Private's  Progress.  The  producing-directing  team 
of  Roy  and  John  Boulting  made  a  very  funny 
picture  spoofiing  some  British  army  outfits  in  World 
War  II.  Ian  Carmichael  and  Richard  Attenborough 
have  the  leading  roles  in  the  comedy. 

Richard  III.  Sir  Laurence  Olivier  produced  and 
directed  the  Shakespearean  tragedy  for  Alexander 
Korda's  London  Film  Company.  He  also  played  the 
leading  role  with  Ralph  Richardson,  Cedric  Hard- 
wicke,  Claire  Bloom  and  John  Gielgud  in  key  roles. 
It  is  a  splendid  VistaVision-Technicolor  presenta- 
tion of  the  play,  which  Olivier  and  Alan  Dent 
adapted  to  the  screen.  This  is  another  Lopert  import. 

Wee  Georcfie.  A  delightful  comedy  that  revolves 
about  the  Olympic  Games  at  Melbourne,  Australia, 
was  made  by  the  producing-directing  team  of  Sid- 
ney GilHat  and  Frank  Launder  from  a  novel  by 
David  Walker,  with  William  Travers,  Norah  Gorsen 
and  Alastair  Sim  in  the  principal  roles.  Photo- 
graphed in  Technicolor,  it  is  being  released  in  the 
United  States  by  George  K.  Arthur. 

The  best  of  the  French  films  released  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  during  1956  include:  Grand  Maneu- 
ver, directed  by  Rene  Clair,  a  romantic  comedy, 
Rififi,  a  suspenseful  drama  of  the  Paris  underworld, 
and  The  Silent  World,  a  fascinating  marine  Techni- 
color picture  made  by  Jacques-Yves  Cousteau,  an 
officer  in  the  French  Navy. 

La  Strada.  The  Italian  production  which  won  the 
New  York  Film  Critics  award  as  the  best  foreign 
picture  released  in  this  country  during  1956,  was 
made  at  Titanus  Studios  in  Rome.  It  was  produced 
by  Dino  DeLaurentiis  and  Carlo  Ponti  and  directed 
by  Federico  Feliini  with  Giulietta  Masina,  Richard 
Basehart  and  Anthony  Quinn  in  the  leading  roles. 
It  won  the  Venice  Film  Festival  award  for  1954. 
Also  from  Italy  were  two  fine  pictures  based  on 
operas,  Don  Juan  and  Madame  Butterfly.  The  latter 
was  produced  in  conjunction  with  a  group  of  Jap- 
anese players,  although  the  singers  were  all  from 
the  Italian  opera  companies. 

Two  fine  Japanese  films,  Samurai,  produced  in 
Technicolor  and  The  Magnificent  Seven,  photo- 
graphed in  black  and  white  were  released  in  the 
United  States  during  1956.  There  were  other  inter- 
esting films  from  Japan  but  the  above  two  topped 
the  fist  Japan  is  growing  rapidly  as  a  film  center 
and  a  big  exporter  of  pictures,  many  well  received  in 
the  West. 

A  -well-made  picture  from  Spain,  Marcelino,  was 
among  the  imports,  and  the  long  list  of  German 
films,  most  of  them  without  English  subtitles,  was 
headed  by  Diary  of  a  Lover,  Hi-Yo  Oberbayern 
and  My  Fathers  Horses. 

Whereas  Russia  was  once  an  important  exporter 
of  films,  the  only  picture  of  importance  released 
over  here  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  was  a 
beautifully  made  film  of  the  ballet,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  —KATE  CAMERON 


MOTORBOATIMG.  Motorboating  produced  1956's 
outstanding  sporting  rhubarb,  without  which  the 
sporting  year  would  not  be  quite  complete.  This 
year  the  scene  was  the  Gold  Cup  race  at  Detroit. 
Bill  Muncey,  driving  Wfflard  Rhodes*  Miss  Thrift- 
way  won  the  final  neat,  and  apparently,  the  race. 
As  he  and  Rhodes  rode  to  the  judges'  stand  to  pick 
up  the  trophy,  "the  big  one"  for  the  crowd-pleasing 
unlimited  hydroplane  class,  the  loudspeaker  blared 
that  Muncey  had  hit  a  buoy  rounding  a  turn  and 
had  been  disqualified  in  favor  of  the  second  place 
Miss  Pepsi.  Within  hours  Rhodes  launched  his 
counter-attack,  claiming  that  he  had  200  witnesses 
who  had  seen  Miss  Pepsi  hit  the  buoy.  Meantime, 
another  owner,  Horace  Dodge,  went  to  court  claim- 
ing that  the  fudges  had  irregularly  disqualified  his 
boat  and  asking  mat  the  race  be  legally  declared  "no 
contest." 

By  the  time  all  was  unraveled,  three  months  of 
hearings  and  investigations  had  passed.  Upshot:  the 
trophy  went  to  Miss  Thriftway  after  all.  Necessary 
background  to  the  incident:  jealousy  of  Detroiters 
of  Seattle's  recent  dominance  of  the  unlimited 
class.  The  Detroit  people  still  control  the  judges' 
stands  even  though  westerners  like  Rhodes  win  the 
big  prizes. 

Another  Seattle  citizen,  Walter  Waggoner,  saw 
his  boat  take  the  high  point  championship  for  un- 
limiteds.  His  Shanty  I,  driven  by  Russ  Schleeh,  an 
Air  Force  jet  pilot,  amassed  1,475  points  in  5  events 
to  nose  out  fellow  townsman  Edgar  Kaiser's  Hawaii 
Kai  III  for  the  honor. 

Schleeh,  in  Shanty  I  was  chosen  to  defend  the 
Hannsworth  trophy  against  Miss  Supertest,  the  first 
time  the  famous  International  trophy  was  chal- 
lenged for  since  1950.  Schleeh  won  two  out  of  the 
three  40-mile  races  in  August  to  continue  the  United 
States'  unbroken  dominance,  since  1920,  of  the 
classic. 

Donald  Campbell,  son  of  the  late  English  speed 
long,  Sir  Malcolm  Campbell,  bettered  his  own  world 
water  speed  record  in  his  jet-propelled  Bluebird 
with  an  average  speed  of  225.36  mph  on  Lake 
Coniston,  England,  in  September.  Campbell's  time 
for  the  first  mile  was  an  unbelievable  286  mph.  He 
loafed  back  on  the  second  mile  at  only  164  mph, 
but  still  broke  the  record  by  better  than  9  mph. 

The  American  Power  Boat  Association  sanctioned 
488  races  in  all  classes  in  1956—99  more  than  the 
previous  year— to  set  an  all-time  participation  record. 

Winners  of  the  major  American  unlimited  races 
follow:  President's  Cup— Miss  Thriftway;  Silver  Cup 
—Miss  U.S.  II  owned  and  driven  by  George  Simon; 
Detroit  Memorial— Such  Crust  III  owned  by  Jack 
Schafer;  Maple  Leaf— My  Sweetie  Dora  (Horace 
Dodge);  International  Cup— Miss  U.S.  I  (Simon); 
Governor's  Trophy— Miss  U.S.  I;  Seafair  Trophy— 
Shanty  I;  Mapes  Gold  Cup— Shanty  I;  International 
Boundry  Trophy— Gale  VI  (Joseph  Schoenith); 
William  Rogers  Trophy—Hawaii  Kai  III  (Kaiser); 
Sahara  Cup— Hawaii  Kai  III. 

— RICHARD  SCHICKEL 

MOTOR  VEHICLES.  Motor  vehicles  were  a  dominant 
factor  in  the  lives  of  people  throughout  the  world 
during  1956,  but  particularly  was  this  true  in  the 
United  States  which  possesses  and  ^produces  ap- 
proximately three  fourths  of  the  world's  automobiles 
and  about  half  of  the  trucks.  At  year's  end  there 
were  an  estimated  65,275,000  motor  vehicles  in 
use  on  the  streets,  roads,  and  highways  of  America 
—a  ratio  of  more  than  one  for  every  three  persons 
in  the  United  States.  Of  the  total,  54,300,000  were 

Eassenger  cars  and  10,975,000  were  trucks  and 
uses—an  all-time  high. 
This  great  motor  vehicle  fleet  rolled  up  a  stag- 
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gering  total  of  mileage  dnring  the  year— a  record 
605,000  million  miles— while  consuming  some  49,- 
500  million  gallons  of  fuel. 

All  of  this  travel  and  the  great  automotive  in- 
dustry manufacturing  activity  behind  it  have  an 
important  influence  on  life  in  America.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  10  million  persons  in  the 
United  States  are  employed  in  the  various  highway 
transportation  industries,  and  the  livelihood  of  al- 
most everyone  in  America  is  dependent  to  some  de- 
gree upon  motor  vehicle  transport. 

Total  employment  in  automobile,  truck,  and 
motor  coach  plants,  including  body,  parts  and  ac- 
cessory operations,  averaged  approximately  800,000 
in  1956-a  10.8  percent  decline  from  1955.  Of 
the  total,  640,000  production  of  hourly  rated  em- 
ployees were  at  work  in  the  industry,  representing 
a  decline  of  approximately  13.6  percent  from  the 
previous  peak  year.  Truck  transportation  employed 
more  than  six  million.  The  weekly  earnings  of  auto- 
motive production  workers  in  1956  averaged  $92.18, 
with  average  weekly  hours  at  39.5  and  average 
hourly  earnings  at  $2,33.  The  total  1956  payroll  of 
the  industry  was  an  estimated  $3,085,449,000,  or 
a  reduction  of  about  18  percent  from  the  previous 
year. 

U.S.  motor  vehicle  production  for  the  year  fell 
below  the  record  high  mark  set  in  1955,  with  a  total 
of  6,917,725  units,  including  5,805,881  passenger 
cars,  1,107,657  tracks  and  4,187  motor  coaches. 
The  year,  however,  rates  fourth  best  in  automotive 
industry  history,  topped  only  by  the  following: 
1955-9,169,276;  1950-8,003,056;  and  1953-7,- 
323,214.  Approximately  410,000  new  motor  vehicles 
were  exported  by  the  U.S.,  compared  with  447,033 
in  1955. 

Although  vehicle  production  dipped  below  the 
previous  year's  level,  1956  was  generally  a  year  of 
great  growth  and  development  for  highway  trans- 
portation and  the  automotive  industry.  It  also  was 
a  year  of  historic  and  symbolic  significance  in  bring- 
ing to  a  close  the  greatest  automotive  decade  of  ail 
time. 

During  these  10  postwar  years,  the  automotive 
industry  has  produced  a  grand  total  of  67  million 
motor  vehicles— more  than  were  built  altogether  in 
the  first  4  decades  of  the  century.  Hie  number  of 
cars,  trucks,  and  buses  in  use  throughout  the  United 
States  will  pass  65  million  this  year— a  90  percent 
increase  in  a  decade. 

A  look  back  on  this  remarkable  era,  suggests 
that  great  growth  and  progress  also  can  he  expected 
in  the  10  years  to  come.  Government  forecasts  some 
years  ago  indicated  that  vehicle  registrations  would 
exceed  80  million  by  1965.  As  with  most  auto- 
motive predictions,  this  quite  possibly  will  fall 
short  of  the  mark.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  the 
future,  but  the  probabilities  are  inescapable.  In 
1956,  there  have  been  signs  and  developments  to 
confirm,  the  optimism  that  traditionally  prevails  in 
the  industry. 

One  of  the  most  important  milestones  of  the  year 
was  the  adoption  by  the  U.S.  Congress  of  the  new 
and  greatly  expanded  Federal  highway  program. 
This  legislation,  designed  to  remedy  the  major  in- 
adequacies of  our  interstate  highway  system,  will 
greatly  improve  the  efficiency  of  highway  transpor- 
tation, adding  immeasurably  to  the  economic 
strength  of  the  United  States  in  the  years  ahead. 
Another  signpost  to  the  future  has  been  the  heavy 
investment  of  the  automotive  industry  in  plant  ex- 
pansion, modernization,  and  new  equipment  during 
1956.  Capital  outlays  by  the  industry  this  year 
have  totaled  approximately  $1,800  million. 

A  third  highly  significant  development  of  the  year 


was  the  reestablishment  of  the  National  Automobile 
Show  in  New  York,  after  a  16-year  interval.  The 
revival  of  this  event,  which  had  been  a  major 
tradition  of  the  industry  for  more  than  40  years 
prior  to  World  War  II,  came  as  a  fitting  climax  to 
this  great  automotive  decade.  The  show,  sponsored 
by  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association,  was 
the  largest  and  most  spectacularly  staged  in  auto- 
mobile show  history,  in  keeping  with  the  spectacular 
automotive  era  it  symbolized.  Held  in  the  New 
York's  huge  new  Coliseum  Dec.  8  through  16,  1956, 
the  show  included  two  complete  floors  of  passenger 
car  exhibits  and  one  floor  of  new  truck  models.  The 
1957  models  of  all  U.S.  passenger  car  makes  and 
the  products  of  11  truck  manufacturers  were  on 
display.  The  show  introduced  a  new  model  year 
that  the  industry  was  looking  forward  to  with  great 
expectations.  The  1957  cars  and  trucks  were  ex- 
pected to  win  quick  and  enthusiastic  public  ap- 
proval. Saleswise,  the  year  1957  should  be  one  of 
the  best  in  history. 

The  preliminary  final  figures  for  1956  in  addition 
to  the  factory  sales  total,  provide  a  respectable  finale 
to  the  greatest  automotive  decade.  The  wholesale 
value  of  the  new  motor  vehicles  sold  in  1956  was 
approximately  $11,150  million,  bringing  the  total 
for  the  decade  to  a  tremendous  $95,050  million.  In 
1955,  the  figure  was  $14,473,844,000.  The  whole- 
sale value  of  motor  vehicle  replacement  parts  and 
accessories  sold  in  the  domestic  market  during  1956 
reached  $1,750  million,  only  slightly  below  the 
previous  year.  For  the  entire  postwar  decade,  re- 
placement parts  totaling  $20,000  million  in  whole- 
sale value  were  sold. 

The  mileage  traveled  by  motor  vehicles  in  the 
United  States  in  1956  brought  the  cumulative  10- 
year  total  to  3,950,000  million.  In  the  same  period 
386,000  million  gallons  of  gasoline  were  consumed. 
Total  expenditures  on  highways  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  for  1956  totaled  8,220  million, 
of  which  $5,513  million  went  into  capital  outlays 
and  $2,707  million  was  spent  on  maintenance,  ad- 
ministration, and  interest  costs. 

The  percentage  of  families  owning  cars  in  the 
United  States  reached  an  all-time  ^high  in  1956. 
More  than  74  percent  of  the  nation's  families  now 
own  cars,  as  compared  with  68  percent  in  1947. 
Ten  percent  own  more  than  one  car,  while  in  1947 
the  percentage  was  only  three. 

The  number  of  licensed  drivers  in  the  United 
States  reached  a  high  of  77  million,  compared  with 
54,500,000  a  decade  ago. 

—WILLIAM  J.  CRONIN 

MOZAMBIQUE  (Portuguese  East  Africa).  A  Portuguese 
colony  in  southeast  Africa  consisting  of  the  4  prov- 
inces of  Sul  do  Save,  Manica  and  Sofala,  Zambezia, 
and  Niassa.  Total  area:  297,731  square  miles.  Pop- 
ulation (1954  est):  5,975,000.  Capital:  Lourenco 
Marques,  93,265  inhabitants. 

Education.  In  1953  there  were  1,574  primary 
schools  with  198,609  pupils;  6  secondary  schools 
with  956  pupils;  67  professional  and  technical 
schools  with  5,925  pupils;  4  normal  schools  with 
341  pupils;  and  8  theological  schools  with  125 
pupils. 

Production  and  Trade.  In  1955  the  chief  products  of 
this  agricultural  country  were  sugar,  maize,  cotton, 
copra,  sisal,  tea,  cashews,  oilseeds,  citrus  fruits, 
beeswax,  and  mining  products.  Imports  in  1954, 
including  petroleum  products,  building  materials, 
and  railway  equipment,  were  valued  at  2,449,844,- 
000  escudos;  exports  at  1,581,241,000  escudos. 
Under  its  Six-Year  Development  Plan,  the  govern- 
ment has  encouraged  the  use  of  modern  agricultural 
methods  and  entered  upon  reclamation  and  irriga- 
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tion  projects.  The  Plan's  emphasis,  however,  is  on 
transportation  and  communication;  significant  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  these  fields.  The  port  city  of 
Beira  (pop.  40,000  persons),  being  improved  and 
expanded,  handled  in  1955  more  than  3  million  tons 
of  cargo. 

Government.  In  1955  the  budget  was  expected  to 
balance  at  2,479,100,000  escudos.  Mozambique,  as 
a  province  of  Portugal,  sends  3  representatives  to 
the  Parliament  at  Lisbon.  A  governor  general  heads 
the  local  government  consisting  of  a  legislative 
council  of  24  members  and  an  executive  council. 
Sixteen  members  of  the  legislative  council  are 
elected  by  limited  franchise  and  8  are  appointed 
by  the  governor  general  (2  of  these  represent  the 
interests  of  the  Negro  population).  Governor  Gen- 
eral: Commander  Gabriel  Teixeira. 
MUSCAT  and  OMAN.  An  independent  sultanate  lo- 
cated near  the  southeastern  comer  of  Arabia.  Area: 
82,000  sq.  mi.  Population  (1954  est):  550,000 
chiely  Arabs,  but  Indians,  Baluchis,  and  Negroes 
are  also  resident.  Principal  towns:  Muscat  (capital), 
5,500  inhabitants;  Matrah  (trade  center),  8,500  in- 
habitants. Gwadur,  a  port  in  the  possession  of  the 
sultanate,  is  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Oman. 

The  principal  products  are  Batinah  dates,  pome- 
granates, limes,  and  dried  fish.  The  inland  tribes 
breed  fine  riding  camels.  Trade  ( 1954-55 ) :  imports, 
Rs35,844,000;  exports,  Rsl7,710,QOO.  Trade  is  with 
India,  Pakistan,  and  tie  Gulf  States.  Chief  among 
the  imports  are  rice,  sugar,  wheat,  and  coffee.  Ships 
stop  only  at  Muscat;  inland  transport  is  by  pack 
animal.  Annual  revenue  is  estimated  at  Rs4,000,000. 
Sultan:  Said  bin  Taimur. 

MUSIC.  More  activity  than  ever  before  was  re- 
ported in  the  field  of  classical  music  during  1956.  A 
universal  stir  unparalleled  in  musical  history  was 
created  by  the  many  different  observances  of  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  birth  of  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mo- 
zart (bom  Jan.  27,  1756),  and  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Robert  Schumann  ( died 
July  29,  1856).  Musicians  on  tour  in  foreign  lands 
were  hailed  as  "cultural  ambassadors"  who  helped 
promote  "international  friendship."  The  Interna- 
tional Music  Council  of  Unesco  sponsored  an  In- 
ternational Anthology  of  Contemporary  Music  on 
Records,  which  included  works  of  leading  compos- 
ers from  30  countries. 

A  total  of  3,217  productions  of  210  different 
operas  were  performed  by  544  groups  in  47  States; 
so  it  was  estimated  that  the  number  of  operatic  per- 
formances during  the  year  averaged  nine  per  day. 
The  business  world  was  invaded  by  a  compara- 
tively new  field,  "functional  background  music,"  on 
an  unprecedented  scale;  and  millions  of  people  were 
subjected  to  daily  musical  stimulation,  as  they  pur- 
sued their  regular  occupations. 

Many  anniversaries  were  observed  during  1956. 
The  American  Guild  of  Organists  celebrated  60 
years  of  existence;  the  Miami  Symphony  had  its 
thirtieth  season;  Lily  Pons  was  feted  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  25th  anniversary  of  her  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  on  January  3;  Artur  Rubinstein 
celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  American 
debut  January  8;  Josef  Hofmann  was  80  years  old 
January  20;  and  David  Mannes  became  90  Feb- 
ruary 16.  Dinu'tri  Mitropoulos  was  honored  at  Car- 
negie Hall,  New  York,  February  18,  and  again  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  the  following  night,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  60th  birthday.  The  20th  anniversary 
of  Resphigf  s  death  was  observed  in  Rome  by  a  per- 
formance of  La  Fiamma,  conducted  by  Gianandrea 
Gavazzeni. 

The  Music  Educators/  National  Conference  cele- 


brated the  50th  anniversary  of  its  founding  in  a 
convention  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  13-18  and  the 
Israel  Philharmonic  in  Tel-Aviv  celebrated  its  20th 
anniversary  October  4.  Thor  Johnson  began  his  10th 
year  as  the  conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Dy  launching  its  62nd  season  October  12  with  a 
program  consisting  of  Berlioz'  Overture  to  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  Norman  Dello  Joio's  Variation, 
Chaconne  and  Finale,  Griffe's  White  Peacock  and 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony.  The  New  York  Sing- 
ing Teachers*  Association  observed  its  50th  anni- 
versary in  New  York  December  2. 

Among  the  many  musicians  receiving  high 
honors  during  1956  was  Bruno  Walter  ( 80  years  old 
September  15),  the  first  artist  to  receive  the  Mozart 
Ring,  an  award  created  by  the  Austrian  Ministry  of 
Education  in  the  1956  Mozart  Memorial  Year. 
Nathan  Milstein  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  Paris  and  Blanche  Thebom  was  the  first 
foreign  woman  artist  to  be  awarded  the  Order  of 
Vasa  by  Sweden's  Queen  Louise.  Aaron  Copland, 
Oliver  Messiaen,  Francis  Poulenc,  and  Dimitri 
Shostakovich  were  named  honorary  members  of 
the  Academy  of  St.  Cecilia,  in  Rome.  Gian-Carlo 
Menotti  was  named  a  regular  member. 

Among  the  international  good-will  tours  may  Be 
included  the  triumphant  American  debut  by  the 
Zurich  Symphony  from  Switzerland,  conducted  by 
Edmond  de  Stoutz,  January  2.  The  Mozarteum  Or- 
chestra from  Salzburg,  Austria,  also  made  a  suc- 
cessful tour  of  the  United  States,  arriving  March  5. 
The  Russian  Folk  Ballet  from  Moscow,  (Moiseryev 
Ballet, )  the  first  major  Soviet  company  to  tour  the 
United  States,  arrived  in  September  and  toured  for 
ten  weeks.  The  Bolshoi  Ballet  Company  of  Moscow 
performed  abroad  for  the  first  time  in  two  hundred 
years  when  it  appeared  in  London  October  3  in 
ProkofiefFs  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  Porgy  and  Bess 
Company  from  the  United  States  was  almost 
mobbed  by  admirers  on  the  streets  of  Leningrad. 
The  Far  East  was  also  thrilled  by  American  music, 
when  The  Symphony  of  the  Air  toured  the  Orient. 
Successful  visits  to  the  United  States  in  1956  in- 
cluded the  Fujiwara  Opera  Company  of  Tokyo, 
Japan,  the  Comedie  Francaise  of  Paris,  France,  and 
the  Stockholm  Boys*  Choir  of  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
In  cooperation  with  the  International  Exchange 
Program  of  the  American  National  Theatre  and 
Academy,  Rudolf  Serkin  toured  India  in  November. 

New  Music.  On  January  3  the  New  Orleans  Phil- 
harmonic conducted  by  Alexander  Hilsberg  pre- 
sented the  first  United  States  performance  of  the 
Symphonic  Suite  from  Gloriana  by  Benjamin  Brit- 
ten. Felix  Borowskf  s  The  Mirror  was  performed  by 
the  Chicago  Symphony  under  Fritz  Reiner  Jan- 
uary 5.  On  January  18,  Maurice  Weed's  prize- 
winning  Symphony  enjoyed  its  world  premiere  in  a 
performance  by  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Howard  Mitchell.  Howard  Hanson's  EUgie 
in  Memory  of  My  Friend,  Serge  Koussevitsky  (Op. 
44),  had  its  first  performance  at  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Boston  Symphony,  conducted  by  Charles 
Munch,  January  20.  Ernest  Toch's  Peter  Pan,  a 
Fairytale  for  Orchestra,  received  its  world  premiere 
February  13,  by  the  Seattle  Symphony,  under  Mil- 
ton Katims"  direction.  William  Bergsma  wrote  a 
new  opera  The  Wife  of  Martin  Guerre  which  was 
premiered  February  15  at  the  Juilliard  School  of 
Music,  New  York,  as  part  of  its  50th  anniversary 
celebration.  Boston  University  produced  the  pre- 
miere of  Hindemith's  opera  Mathis  der  Maler  Feb- 
ruary 17.  GofiEredo  Petrassf  s  one-act  opera,  Morte 
dell' Aria,  received  its  first  American  performance, 
and  Henry  Brandt's  Symphony  for  Percussion  its 
world  premiere  on  March  13,  as  part 
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sity  of  Illinois  1956  Festival  o£  Contemporary 
Music.  On  April  8  it  was  again  proved  that  opera 
has  successfully  invaded  the  realm  of  TV  as  well 
as  films  when  Norman  Dello  Joio's  new  opera,  The 
Trial  at  Rouen,  was  given  its  world  premiere  by  the 
NBC-TV  Opera  Theatre. 

Vaughan  Williams*  new  Symphony  was  pre- 
miered in  Manchester,  England,  May  2  by  the  Halle 
Orchestra  under  John  Barbirolli.  Douglas  Moore's 
opera,  The  Ballad  of  Baby  Doe,  premiered  July  7  at 
the  Central  City  Colorado  Festival.  In  the  Holly- 
wood Bowl  September  22  the  American  premiere 
of  Darius  Milhaud's  opera  David,  conducted  by 
Izler  Solomon,  enticed  18,000  spectators.  Alexander 
Tcherepnin's  Concerto  for  Harmonica  and  Orches- 
tra received  its  world  premiere  at  the  Venice  Fes- 
tival of  Music  September  11,  with  John  Sebastian 
as  soloist. 

festivals.  The  Aspen  Music  Festival  in  Colorado 
was  directed  by  Izler  Solomon  with  marked  suc- 
cess. At  the  Berkshire  Festival  in  Tanglewood, 
Mass.,  a  standard  repertoire  was  presented  by  the 
Boston  Symphony,  July  4-August  12,  with  guest 
conductors  Leonard  Bernstein,  Richard  Burgin, 
Lukas  Foss,  Eleazar  de  Carvalho,  and  Pierre  Mon- 
teuz.  The  Cincinnati  Summer  Festival  scheduled 
four  weeks  of  opera,  June  30  through  July  28,  with 
Fausto  Cleva  as  musical  director,  assisted  by  the 
conductors  Nicola  Rescigno,  Thor  Johnson,  and 
Carlo  Moresco.  The  opera's  35th  season  there  was 
extended  for  an  extra  week. 

The  Chautauqua  Institute  received  51,000  visitors 
during  the  summer;  its  83rd  annual  assembly  closed 
August  26  with  5,000  people  attending.  Conductors 
were  Alberto  Bimboni  and  Edward  Murphy.  The 
10th  annual  Red  Rocks  Music  Festival  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  enjoyed  an  outstanding  season,  June  26- 
August  10,  with  the  Denver  Symphony  directed  by 
Saul  Caston. 

In  honor  of  the  100th  year  of  the  existence  of 
Mars  Hill  College,  N.C.,  an  American  Composers' 
Festival  was  held  August  3-5.  The  10th  anniversary 
of  the  Ofai  Festival  in  California  occurred  May 
25-27.  Featured  was  Igor  Stravinsky,  who  con- 
ducted his  Les  Noces  for  the  first  time  in  the  United 
States, 

The  Ravinia  Festival  Season  in  Chicago  drew 
record  crowds— a  total  of  136,816  people.  A  variety 
of  musical  presentations  was  given  with  the  theme 
"something  for  everybody/*  The  Robin  Hood  Dell 
Festival  in  Fairmount  Park  enjoyed  an  attendance 
which  approached  the  half-million  mark.  Conduc- 
tors were  William  Steinberg,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Franz 
Allers,  and  Leonard  Bernstein.  At  the  Festival  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  a  Haydn  Oratorio  was  presented 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  Eugene  Ormandy 
conducted  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  its  appear- 
ance there  for  the  13th  consecutive  year. 

Festivals  abroad  also  received  much  favorable 
publicity.  In  South  Africa,  the  music  festival  of 
September  and  October  1956  was  outstanding  for 
two  reasons:  the  Mozart  celebrations  and  the  first 
Johannesburg  Festival  celebrating  the  70th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  "golden  city."  The 
first  full-scale  productions  by  the  National  Opera 
Association  of  South  Africa  (founded  1955)  were 
given  in  September  1956:  Andrea  Chenier  (Gior- 
dano) and  La  Tramata  (Verdi). 

In  Sydney,  Australia,  a  stir  was  created  by  the 
resignation  of  Sir  Eugene  Goossens,  Just  as  the  sea- 
son was  due  to  begin.  The  hundred  concert  engage- 
ments which  had  been  scheduled  were  divided 
among  the  directors  Joseph  Post,  Sir  Bernard 
Heinze,  Kurt  Woess,  Tibor  Paul,  Jean  Martlnon,  and 
Hans  Sehmidt-Isserstedt 


In  Austria,  the  Salzburg  and  Vienna  festivals 
were  particularly  well  attended  during  this  Mozart 
Memorial  Year.  The  International  Conference  on 
Opera  in  Radio,  TV  and  Film  (sponsored  by  the 
International  Music  Council  of  Unesco)  was  held 
in  Salzburg,  with  representatives  from  more  than 
20  countries.  A  prominence  of  American  artists  was 
observed  at  the  opera  season  in  Vienna  (which 
opened  September  1 )  and  the  concert  season  there 
(which  started  October  1).  The  New  York  City 
Ballet,  with  George  Balanchine  and  Jerome  Robbins 
as  choreographers,  gave  9  performances.  The  Bos- 
ton Symphony  made  its  Vienna  debut  under  Charles 
Munch.  The  European  Music  Festival  Association 
met  in  Vienna  in  September.  Fifty  musical  pre- 
sentations, among  which  25  were  concerts,  were 
given  at  the  Vienna  Festival,  June  2-24.  Guest  ap- 

Eearances  were  made  by  the  La  Scala  Company 
:om  Milan,  Italy,  and  companies  from  Norway  and 
Yugoslavia.  Notable  among  the  presentations  of  the 
Vienna  Staatsoper  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  as  the 
new  director,  were:  Frank  Martin's  new  opera  The 
Tempest,  Strauss's  Elektra,  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten, 
Ariadne  auf  Naxos  and  Der  Rosenkavalier,  con- 
ducted by  Karl  Boehm. 

Canada  featured  the  7th  Toronto  Opera  Festival, 
February  24-March  10.  Central  America  gave  its 
second  Festival  of  Art  and  Culture,  March  10-18, 
at  Antigua,  Guatemala.  Major  events  were  the  per- 
formances by  the  Central  American  Symphony  and 
Chorus,  of  Verdi's  Requiem  and  the  Beethoven 
Ninth  Symphony,  conducted  by  Ion  Cubicec. 

In  England,  a  London  Audio  Fair— 1956  was 
held  April  13-15  at  the  Washington  Hotel  in  Lon- 
don, the  first  of  a  projected  annual  series.  The 
Sadler's  Wells  Ballet  celebrated  its  25th  birthday 
May  5  at  Covent  Garden;  The  Prince  of  the  Pa- 
godas, a  three-act  ballet  by  Benjamin  Britten,  re- 
ceived its  first  performance  September  19,  with 
John  Cranko  as  choreographer.  A  3-day  festival  of 
Scottish  chamber  music  was  held  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow  during  Easter  week,  highlighted  by  new 
works  by  contemporary  Scottish  composers,  includ- 
ing Cedric  Thorpe  Davie,  Iain  Hamilton,  and 
Ronald  Duncan.  The  10th  Edinburgh  International 
Festival  had  Robert  Ponsonby  as  artistic  adminis- 
trator and  featured  concerts  by  the  Royal  Philhar- 
monic, the  Boston  Symphony,  and  the  British  pre- 
miere of  Bartok's  The  Miraculous  Mandarin.  The 
Hamburg  Opera  presented  Strauss's  Salome  and 
Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex,  conducted  by  Rudolf 
Kempe. 

France  was  especially  noted  for  its  annual  Casals 
Festival,  which  consisted  of  12  chamber  music  con- 
certs held  in  Prades  July  3-18,  devoted  to  the  music 
of  Bach,  Mozart,  and  Schumann.  Germany  held  the 
greatest  number  of  music  festivals  presented  there 
since  World  War  II.  Bach  Week  was  scheduled 
in  Ansbach  July  25-August  1.  The  Bavarian  State 
Opera  Festival  in  Munich  emphasized  the  works  of 
Mozart  August  10-September  9.  In  Bayreuth  a  rec- 
ord attendance  of  47,000  persons  heard  the  27  per- 
formances of  Wagner  operas.  The  Festival  of  Berlin, 
September  16-October  2,  presented  the  premiere 
of  Henze's  Koening  Hirsch,  produced  by  the  Berlin 
Stadtische  Oper,  in  addition  to  Mozart's  Idomeneo 
and  Marriage  of  Figaro,  Wagner's  Parsifal,  Strauss's 
Der  Rosenkavalier  and  Busoni's  Dr.  Faust.  The 
Donaueschingen  Festival  gave  a  Memorial  to  Arthur 
Honegger,  and  played  the  more  conservative  music 
of  modern  composers.  In  Wiesbaden  the  May  Fes- 
tival, May  1-28,  featured  the  music  of  Mozart. 

Greece  held  a  Festival  at  Athens  in  an  8-week 
series  concluding  September  30,  in  the  Amphithe- 
ater of  Herod  Attfcus,  on  the  side  of  the  IJiu  of  the 
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Acropolis;  and  featured  modem  operas,  as  well  as 
plays  of  ancient  writers.  In  Holland  the  June  15- 
July  15  Festival  presented  Verdi's  Fahtaff  produced 
by  an  ensemble  from  La  Scala  in  Milan.  The  Neth- 
erlands Opera  staged  Beethoven's  Fidelia,  Britten's 
Peter  Grimes  and  Tomasi's  Sampieri  Corso.  Orches- 
tras participating  were  the  Concertgebouw,  the 
Radio  Philharmonic  and  the  Czech  Philharmonic 
from  Prague.  The  Bolshoi  Theatre  Ballet  was  on  the 
program,  and  there  were  the  customary  chamber- 
music  and  choral  programs,  plays  and  exhibitions. 

Italy  also  catered  to  the  tourist  trade  by  present- 
ing standard  works.  La  Scala  in  Milan  opened  its 
177th  season  with  Bellini's  Norma,  conducted  by 
Antonino  Votto.  Another  successful  event  was  the 
first  Milan  performance  of  ProkofiefFs  Ballet  Cin- 
derella. Stravinsky's  Persephone  received  its  first 
performance  in  Rome  in  April,  paired  with  Monte- 
verdi's II  Ballo  delle  Ingrate.  The  Accademia  di 
Santa  Cecilia,  reported  to  be  in  financial  straits, 
rallied  and  managed  to  present  40  symphony  and 
oratorio  concerts  at  the  Teatro  Argentina  and  12 
chamber  music  concerts  in  the  Sala  Accademica  of 
the  Conservatore. 

The  National  Symphony  of  Mexico,  directed  by 
Hen-era  de  la  Fuente,  toured  the  provinces  in  an 
attempt  to  create  a  general  interest  in  the  national 
culture  found  in  Mexico  City.  On  June  17,  the  Uni- 
versity Symphony,  directed  by  Jose  F.  Vasquez, 
inaugurated  its  19th  season  at  Mexico  City's  Palace 
of  Fine  Arts.  The  Bellas  Artes  Chamber  Orchestra 
appeared  there  August  9.  A  Seminar  for  North 
American  Music  Teachers  was  conducted  in  Mexico 
City  in  August  by  the  Saint  Louis  Institute  of  Music, 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Institute  of  Fine 
Arts. 

Poland's  first  Annual  International  Festival  of 
Contemporary1  Music  took  place  in  Warsaw,  Oc- 
tober 10-20,  with  the  Parrenm  Quartet  of  Paris  and 
the  Tatrai  Quartet  of  Budapest  among  the  perform- 
ing ensembles.  The  University  of  Puerto  Rico  gave 
its  3rd  Annual  Opera  Festival  June  15-23  at  Rio 
Piedras,  Puerto  Rico,  presenting  La  Forza  del  Des- 
tino  (Verdi),  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  (Donizetti), 
Carmen  (Bizet),  La  Trauiata  (Verdi),  Faust 
(Gounod)  and  the  Puccini  operas  Madama  Butter- 
fly,  La  Boheme  and  Tosca.  Conductors  were  Emer- 
son Buckley,  Pietro  Cimara  and  Wilfred  Pelletier. 
In  Havana,  Cuba,  the  Sociedad  Pro-Arte  Musical 
sponsored  operas  May  26-June  5,  with  Fausto  Cleva 
and  Carlo  Moresco  as  conductors. 

Spain  featured  3  separate  festivals  of  music  at 
Granada,  Santander  and  Seville  from  June  to  Oc- 
tober, with  the  Orquesta  Nacional  de  Espana  under 
Eduardo  Toldra,  Lorin  Maazel,  and  Ataulfo  Ar- 
genta  and  the  Agrupacion  Nacional  de  Musica  de 
Camara  as  well  as  the  Coros  de  Radio  Nacional  de 
Espana  directed  by  Odon  Alonso.  Sadler's  Wells 
Ballet  of  London  also  appeared. 

In  Sweden  the  regular  opera  season  opened 
August  24  under  the  capable  management  of  Set 
Svanholm  (who  became  the  new  director  July  1). 
Standard  operas  were  presented  with  great  success. 
Verdi's  II  Trovatpre  was  revived  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Kurt  Bendix.  Wagner's  Parsifal,  usually 
scheduled  only  on  Palm  Sunday,  was  also  presented 
on  All  Saints*  Day.  The  New  York  City  Ballet  ap- 
peared at  the  Stockholm  Royal  Opera  House  No- 
vember 3-11.  The  Boston  Symphony  appeared  Sep- 
tember 3  at  the  opening  or  the  fall  concert  season. 
The  BBC  Symphony  was  in  Stockholm  June  3-13. 

Switzerland  also  presented  a  series  of  musical 
productions  during  1956.  TTie  Zermatt  Summer 
Academy  of  Music  enjoyed  its  6th  season,  under 
the  tutelage  and  patronage  of  Pablo  Casals. 


Awards  and  Prizes.  The  Benjamin  Award  for  1956, 
($1,000)  went  to  Gerhard  J.  Wuensch.  The  Wil- 
liam and  Nozma  Copley  Foundation  Awards 
($1,000  each)  were  given  to  Charles  Turner  and 
Charles  Jones.  The  llth  annual  George  Gershwin 
Memorial  Contest  ($1,000)  was  won  by  Reginald 
H.  Hail.  Guggenheim  Fellows  in  Music  were  Nathan 
Broder,  Theodore  Chanler,  Carlos  Chavez,  Hans 
David,  Carlisle  Floyd,  Edmund  Haines,  Earl  Kim, 
Ezra  Ladennan,  Bohuslav  Martinu,  Jan  Meyero- 
witz,  Herbert  Neustadt,  Julia  Perry,  George  Roch- 
berg,  Seymour  J.  Shifrin,  Vladimir  Ussachevsky, 
and  Richard  Winslow.  The  International  Contest 
for  Musical  Performance  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
was  won  by  Albert  Linder  (Denmark),  Gaston 
Maugras  (France),  Andre  Lardrot  (France),  Dan 
Jordachesco  (Rumania),  Robert-Alexander  Bohnke 
(Germany),  and  two  Americans— Farm!  Jones  and 
Elias  Lopez. 

The  5th  International  Music  Competition  held  in 
Munich,  Germany,  in  September  was  won  by  Alan 
Grishman  and  Joel  Ryce  (United  States),  Edith 
Pememarm  (Germany),  and  Tessa  Robbins  (Eng- 
land). At  the  International  Pianist  Contest  held  in 
Bolzano,  Italy,  in  September  Joerg  Demus  (Aus- 
tria )  took  first  prize— half  a  million  Mra  and  engage- 
ments for  ten  concerts.  Kosciuszko  Foundation's 
Seventh  Annual  Chopin  Scholarships  ($1,000 
each)  were  won  by  Mary  Ritt  and  Genevieve 
Chim.  Winners  of  Metropolitan  Opera  Auditions  of 
the  Air  were  Robert  Nagy  ($2,000),  Carlotta  Or- 
dassy,  Maria  Ferriero  ($1,500  each),  Rose  Byrum 
($1,000).  The  Gold  Medal  for  Music  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  was  conferred 
May  23  on  Aaron  Copland,  Ross  Lee  Finney,  Rob- 
ert Walter  Moevs,  and  Jacques  Louis  Monod  ($1,000 
each).  The  Walter  W.  Naumberg  Musical  Founda- 
tion Awards  went  to  George  Katz,  Wayne  Conner, 
and  Donald  McCalL 

The  first  Ostwald  Band  Composition  Award 
($500)  was  given  to  J.  Clifton  Williams.  Rome 
Prize  Fellowships  for  1956-57  (approximately 
$3,000  each )  were  awarded  to  Salvatore  Martirano, 
and  Richard  M.  Willis,  Jr.  The  Tamiment  String 
Quartet  Composition  Contest  ($1,000)  was  won 
by  Milan  Kaderavek.  Opportunity  Fellowships  from 
the  John  Hay  Whitney  Foundation  went  to  Yi-an 
R.  Chang,  Doris  M.  deShields,  Arabella  Hong, 
Franklin  B.  Hunter,  and  Harvey  Van  Buren,  Jr. 

-VIOLA  SPONGBERG 

NARCOTIC  DRUGS  CONTROL.  International.  Discus- 
sion at  the  eleventh  session  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  held  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  April  23  through  May  18,  1956,  cen- 
tered largely  on  the  Single  Convention  on  Narcotic 
Drugs,  intended  to  codify  and  replace  the  nine  ex- 
isting international  narcotoc  treaties.  Most  of  the 
twelfth  session  of  the  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs  is  expected  to  be  devoted  to  work  on  the 
Single  Convention. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  invited  the 
government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
to  adhere  to  the  Protocol  of  1948.  All  countries  that 
have  not  already  ratified  the  International  Opium 
Protocol  of  1953  were  invited  to  do  so  immediately, 
so  that  it  may  come  into  force  as  soon  as  possible. 

Governments  of  opium-producing  countries  were 
invited  to  investigate  possibilities  of  obtaining  tech- 
nical assistance,  particularly  in  their  efforts  to  re- 
place opium  poppy  production  with  that  of  other 
agricultural  crops.  Technical  assistance  under  ex- 
isting arrangements  of  United  Nations  specialized 
agencies  is  available  for  this  purpose  in  the  form  of 
advice,  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  seminars. 
Non-governmental  organizations,  including  f ounda- 
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tions  and  universities,  are  expected  to  support  this 
program.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  gave 
special  consideration  to  the  request  of  Iran  for  tech- 
nical assistance  to  enforce  the  recent  Iranian  law 
banning  cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  invited  the 
Commission  to  give  farther  consideration  to  the  re- 
quest of  Afghanistan  to  be  included  among  the 
countries  which  mayproduce  opium  for  export. 

Illicit  narcotic  traffic  continued  to  be  heavy  in  the 
Far  East,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Near  and  Mid- 
dle East.  Hong  Kong  apparently  is  the  crossroads 
for  much  of  this  traffic.  India  and  Turkey  have  been 
strictly  controlling  legal  trade  in  opium  to  prevent 
diversion  into  illicit  traffic.  The  Commission  on 
Narcotic  Drags  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  sit- 
uation in  Thailand,  where  great  quantities  of  opium 
and  crude  morphine  were  seized.  The  governments 
of  Thailand,  Burma,  and  Cambodia  wnl  be  invited 
to  send  informed  observers  to  the  twelfth  session  of 
the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drags. 

Heroin  and  morphine  were  the  most  important 
drugs  seized  during  the  year.  Most  governments 
prohibit  the  manufacture,  importation,  exportation, 
and  use  of  heroin.  The  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs  reemphasized  its  previous  recommendation 
that  all  countries  do  so.  Conversion  of  opium  to 
morphine  and  heroin  nearer  the  source  of  cultiva- 
tion of  the  opium  poppy  apparently  is  increasing. 
Large  quantities  of  morphine  and  heroin  were 
seized  in  Hong  Kong,  Thailand,  Lebanon,  and 
Turkey. 

Cocaine  continued  to  persist  in  the  illicit  traffic 
in  the  Far  East,  Near  and  Middle  East,  Europe, 
and  North  America.  Rigid  enforcement  activities 
were  responsible  for  breaking  up  one  of  the  largest 
cocaine  smuggling  gangs  from  Bolivia. 

Cannabis  was  found  in  the  illicit  traffic  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  In  Lebanon,  clandestine  cultiva- 
tion of  this  drug  continued  in  some  mountainous 
regions,  although  the  Lebanese  government  pro- 
hibited its  cultivation  in  1955.  In  South  Africa,  five 
enforcement  officers  were  killed  while  engaged  in 
suppressing  the  growth  of  cannabis. 

The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drags  recommend- 
ed that  governments  in  which  synthetic  narcotic 
drugs  are  manufactured  continue  research  to  dis- 
cover pain-relieving  drags  free  from  addiction- 
producing  properties,  and  that  they  limit  to  the 
necessary  inkumum  the  number  of  firms  permitted 
to  manufacture  synthetic  narcotic  drugs,  to  control 
their  manufacture  and  distribution,  and  to  exchange 
information  on  their  methods  of  control. 

United  States.  Following  nationwide  surveys  of  the 
narcotics  problem  by  the  President's  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  on  Narcotics  and  two  Congres- 
sional subcommittees  on  narcotics,  Congress  en- 
acted the  Narcotics  Control  Act  of  1956.  This  act 
broadens  the  authority  of  officers  and  agents  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Customs  Bureau  to  make 
searches,  seizures,  and  arrests  in  investigating  and 
prosecuting  violators  of  the  Federal  narcotic  lawsj 
fixes  a  minimum  sentence  of  10  years  and  a  maxi- 
mum sentence  of  death  for  unlawful  sale  of  heroin 
by  a  person  over  18  years  of  age  to  any  person 
under  18;  establishes  a  minimum  mandatory  sen- 
tence of  5  years  for  first  offenses  of  sale  of  narcotic 
drags  or  marihuana,  and  10-40  years  for  subsequent 
offenses,  plus  fines  of  up  to  $20,000;  denies  pro- 
bation, suspension  of  sentence,  and  parole  for  any 
narcotic  violation  except  a  first  offense  for  posses- 
sion-type offenses;  and  authorizes  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  to  conduct  training  programs  for  State 
and  local  narcotic  enforcement  officers. 

— HABRY  J.  ANSUNGER 


NARCOTICS,  Bureau  of.  A  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Trea- 
sury Department,  established  in  1930  to  enforce 
Federal  laws  and  international  treaties  relating  to 
narcotic  drugs  control.  Commissioner  of  Narcotics: 
Harry  J.  Anslinger. 

NASSER,  Games!  Abdel.  Premier  of  Egypt,  bom  Jan. 
18,  1918,  in  Alexandria,  Egypt.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Military  Academy  in  1938  and  from  the 
Staff  College  in  1948.  On  July  23,  1952,  he  led  the 
coup  that  ousted  King  Farouk.  Nasser  became  Dep- 
uty Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior  on  July  18, 
1953,  and  on  Feb.  25, 1954,  he  became  Premier.  On 
Nov.  17, 1954,  three  days  after  the  ouster  of  Naguib 
as  President,  Nasser  became  Chief  of  State,  assum- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  a  president  although  he 
did  not  use  that  title.  See  EGYPT. 
NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN.  An  organization 
of  American  artists,  founded  in  New  York  in  1825 
and  incorporated  in  1826  for  the  purpose  of  "culti- 
vation and  extension  of  the  arts  of  design."  Its  first 
president  was  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse.  In  1906  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Artists  was  incorporated  with  the 
Academy. 

The  Academy  maintains  annual  exhibitions  of 
painting,  sculpture,  graphic  arts,  and  water-color  to 
which  all  artists  may  contribute,  subject  to  jury; 
various  prizes  are  awarded.  The  Academy  also  con- 
ducts an  art  school.  The  Academy  administers  the 
Henry  W.  Ranger  Fund  for  the  purchase  of  paint- 
ings to  be  presented  to  various  museums  and  public 
institutions.  It  also  administers  the  Abbey  Mural 
Fund,  for  the  erection  of  murals  on  certain  public 
buildings  in  the  United  States.  The  membership  is 
divided  into  Associates  and  Academicians,  limited 
to  professional  painters,  sculptors,  workers  in  the 
graphic  arts,  architects,  and  aquarellists. 

Academicians  elected  during  1957  were:  Paint- 
ers, Eric  Isenburger,  Priscilla  Roberts,  Umberto  Ro- 
mano, and  Franklin  Watkins;  Sculptors,  Paul  Fjelde 
and  Victor  Salvatore;  Architects,  Pietro  Belluschi, 
John  Harbeson,  and  Douglas  W.  Orr.  Associates 
elected  in  1956  were:  Painters,  Gardner  Cox,  Eric 
Isenburger,  Edward  Laning;  Sculptors,  Frank 
Eliscu,  Hazel  Brill  Jackson,  Oronzio  Maldarelli, 
Bruno  Mankowskt;  Architects,  Robert  Bellows, 
Gardner  Acton  Dafley,  Alfred  Easton  Poor;  Aquarel- 
lists, Ralph  Avery,  George  Gibson,  Louis  J.  Kaep, 
Glenn  Gordon  MacNutt. 

Officers:  President,  Eliot  Clark;  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Karl  H.  Gruppej  Second  Vice  President,  Eric 
Gugler;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Ernest  Fiene; 
Treasurer,  William  Platt  Headquarters:  1083  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  28,  N.Y. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES-NATIONAL  RE- 
SEARCH  COUNCIL.  The  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences is  a  private,  endowed  membership  organiza- 
tion of  about  550  of  the  nation's  outstanding 
research  scientists  and  engineers.  Membership  is  by 
election  only  and  is  in  recognition  of  research  ac- 
complishments. The  Academy  was  established  in 
1863  by  Act  of  Congress  as  a  non-governmental 
corporate  entity  with  two  principal  purposes:  to 
further  science  in  the  national  interest  and  to  advise 
the  Federal  government  on  scientific  matters. 

To  assist  in  meeting  its  objectives  the  Academy 
in^  1916  established  the  National  Research  Council, 
with  membership  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  major  national  scientific  and  engineering  socie- 
ties, representatives  of  government  scientific  estab- 
lishments, and  a  number  of  members-at-large.. 
Members  of  the  Research  Council  are  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Academy.  The  surveillance  o£ 
the  scientific  work  of  the  Academy-Research  Coun- 
cil is  the  responsibility  of  many  committees,  panels1,, 
and  boards.  Members  of  those  groups  are  appointed 
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not  only  from  the  membership  of  the  Academy  and 
the  Research  Council  but  also  from  among  other 
scientists  and  engineers  in  universities,  industry, 
and  governmental  agencies. 

The  administration  of  the  Academy-Research 
Council  rests  with  a  governing  board,  the  elected 
officers  of  the  Academy,  and  an  executive  staff  resi- 
dent at  the  headquarters  in  Washington.  There  are 
8  operating  divisions  representing  the  following 
fields  of  science:  physical  sciences,  mathematics,  en- 
gineering and  industrial  research,  chemistry  and 
chemical  technology,  earth  sciences,  the  medical 
sciences,  biology  and  agriculture,  and  anthropology 
and  psychology.  In  addition  there  is  an  office  con- 
cerned with  international  relations  in  science  and 
an  office  of  scientific  personnel. 

The  Academy-Research  Council  does  not  main- 
tain research  laboratories.  Rather,  it  seeks  to  stimu- 
late research,  to  promote  cooperation  in  scientific 
work,  and  to  correlate  the  results  of  research.  It 
furthers  the  attack  on  major  scientific  problems  by 
the  use  of  committees,  boards,  and  panels  in  the 
various  specialized  scientific  activities;  by  the  use 
of  conferences  and  symposia  on  broad,  inter-disci- 
plinary problems;  by  the  publication  of  reviews  and 
summaries  of  recent  research;  and  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  funds  for  research  projects,  fellowships, 
and  grants-in-aid. 

The  Academy  issues  the  Proceedings,  News  Re- 
port, and  Biographical  Memoirs.  Technical  publi- 
cations are  issued  at  irregular  intervals.  An  annual 
report  of  the  Academy-Research  Council  is  made  to 
Congress  and  published.  Officers:  Detlev  W.  Bronk, 
President;  George  W.  Corner,  Vice  President;  John 
G,  Kirkwood,  Foreign  Secretary;  Hugh  L.  Dryden, 
Home  Secretary;  William  J.  Robbins,  Treasurer; 
G.  D.  Meid,  Business  Manager;  S.  D.  Cornell,  Exec- 
utive Officer.  Headquarters:  2101  Constitution  Ave., 
NW,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  FOR  AERONAUTICS 
(NACA).  James  H,  Doolittle,  internationally  known 
aviator  and  scientist,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Committee  in  October  1956,  succeeding  Jerome  C. 
Hunsaker  who  declined  renomination  to  the  chair- 
manship which  he  had  held  since  the  summer  of 
1941.  Since  1948,  Dr.  Doolittle  has  been  a  member 
of  the  17-man,  unpaid  Committee  which  gives  pol- 
icy direction  to  the  8-000-inan  technical  staff  of  the 
NACA;  Dr.  Hunsaker  has  been  a  member  since 
1938,  and  will  continue  to  serve  on  the  Committee. 

The  work  of  the  NACA,  the  nation's  aeronautical 
research  establishment,  was  concentrated  in  1956 
upon  acquiring  information  necessary  for  achieve- 
ment of  two  major  goals:  (I)  airplanes  speedy 
enough  to  shrink  the  globe  until  any  two  points  can 
be  reached  bv  a  comiortable  journey  of  only  a  few 
hours,  and  (2)  long-range  ballistic  missiles  that 
can  travel  the  required  distances  at  the  required 
high  velocities  without  being  destroyed  by  aerody- 
namic heating.  This  research  effort  is  being  carried 
forward  with  great  urgency,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
airplane  and  missile  designers. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of  the  NACA*s 
pioneering  research  is  that  a  much  better  under- 
standing of  the  mechanics  of  aerodynamic  heating 
(air  friction)  must  be  gained  before  solutions  to  the 
complex  problems  can  be  sought.  The  task  of  de- 
signing equipment  that  will  be  useful  in  conducting 
the  necessary  fundamental  research  has  been  for- 
midable because  learning  how  to  duplicate  in  the 
laboratory  the  extremely  high  temperatures  and 
other  conditions  of  flight  that  will  be  experienced 
has  proved  extremely  difficult 

Only  recently  have  ways  been  found  to  design 
and  build  the  small  pilot  models  with  which  to  dem- 


onstrate the  practicability  of  constructing  the  radi- 
cal, new  tools  so  necessary  for  the  rapid  extension 
of  the  limits  of  our  knowledge.  At  speeds  below 
that  of  sound  (M-l,  660  mph  at  high  altitude)  the 
atmosphere  can  be  considered  to  be  composed  of 
stable  molecules  of  the  various  elements  in  air.  At 
the  higher  velocities  where  aerodynamic  heating 
becomes  a  serious  problem,  the  molecules  In  the  air 
no  longer  behave  in  an  orderly  way  according  to  the 
"ideal  gas"  laws.  It  is  essential  to  determine  the 
thermodynamic  properties  of  air  at  high  tempera- 
tures. How  high  may  be  seen  from  the  following: 
At  M-3,  about  2,000  mph,  the  temperature  would 
be  about  660°F;  at  M-20,  about  13,000  mph  (inter- 
continental missiles  may  fly  at  even  higher  speeds) 
the  temperature  would  be  above  20,000°F,  far  hot- 
ter than  the  surface  temperature  of  die  sun. 

At  relatively  low  temperatures,  molecules  move 
about  in  three-dimensional  space;  the  higher  the 
temperature,  the  faster  their  straight-line  move- 
ment. At  temperatures  above  500°F,  the  molecules 
begin  to  vibrate.  At  temperatures  exceeding 
5,000°F,  a  part  of  the  heat  energy  within  the 
molecules  is  changed  into  chemical  energy;  some  of 
the  molecules  dissociate  or  split  apart  into  free 
atoms,  and  new  molecular  combinations  appear, 
notably  nitric  oxide.  When  the  temperature  rise  ap- 
proaches 20,000°  F,  ionization  or  electronic  excita- 
tion of  the  atoms  and  molecules  occurs.  In  the 
thermodynamic  studies  already  made,  some  40  re- 
actions have  been  noted  as  taking  place. 

In  developing  ways  of  studying  heat  problems 
which  airplanes  and  short-range  missiles  soon  may 
face  (below  M-5, 3,300  mph )  NACA  scientists  have 
employed  two  general  techniques:  (1)  equipment 
incorporating  radiant-heat  sources,  an  approach  es- 
pecially useful  in  the  study  of  basic  structural  heat- 
ing problems,  and  (2)  facilities  in  which  both  the 
actual  aerodynamic  heating  and  loading  experi- 
enced by  a  structure  at  a  specific  speed  can  be 
duplicated. 

At  the  much  higher  speeds  of  the  ballistic  missile, 
learning  how  to  duplicate  in  the  laboratory  the 
enormously  high  temperatures  that  will  be  gener- 
ated in  flight  is  a  task  hardly  less  difficult  than 
solving  the  heat  problem  itself.  Only  recently,  tech- 
niques have  been  devised  that  warranted  construc- 
tion of  small,  pilot  models  to  prove  their  worth.  One 
approach  has  been  to  build  apparatus  in  which  aero- 
dynamic hearing  can  be  generated  to  match  that 
experienced  at  the  high-speed  conditions.  Such 
equipment  includes  shock  tubes,  special  compres- 
sors, and  light-gas  guns.  In  the  shock-tube,  for 
example,  a  shock  wave  heated  to  many  thousands  of 
degrees  Fahrenheit  passes  over  a  model,  but  the 
desired  condition  can  be  maintained  for  only  a  very 
small  fraction  of  a  second. 

At  somewhat  lower  speeds,  combustion-products 
tunnels  are  proving  useful.  They  are  essentially 
ramjet  or  rocket  engines  exhausting  their  hot  Jets 
through  supersonic  nozzles.  Although  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  exhaust  gases  differs  from  that  of 
air,  these  jets  are  valuable  because  they  can  be  used 
to  duplicate  the  temperature,  velocity,  and  pres- 
sure of  airstreams  at  speeds  up  to  M-8,  5,000  mph. 

Still  other  techniques  call  for  the  use  of  small, 
rocket-propelled  models,  and  also  full-size  piloted 
research  airplanes.  In  1956,  the  NACA  announced  it 
had  fired  one  of  its  rocket-powered  models  to  a 
speed  of  M-10.4,  nearly  7,000  mph.  The  Bell  X-2, 
used  in  this  program,  was  destroyed  and  its  pilot, 
Maj.  Milburn  G.  Apt,  USAF,  was  killed  in  a  flight 
which  was  said  to  have  been  faster  than  man  had 
ever  flown  (previously  it  had  been  announced  that 
Maj.  Charles  E.  Yeager  had  flown  1,650  mph  in  the 
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Bell  X-1A).  Now  tinder  construction  for  further 
exploration  of  the  problems  of  high-speed  flight  is 
the  North  American  X-15. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  very-high-speed  flight 
problems  are  being  studied,  it  is  necessary  to  work 
intensively  on  problems  affecting  design  of  tactical 
airplanes  capable  of  flying  at  speeds  faster  than 
1,000  mph.  For  example,  the  positive  directional 
stability  of  an  airplane  may  be  diminished,  as  speed 
is  increased,  until  it  becomes  tmacceptably  low.  The 
availability  of  large  supersonic  wind  tunnels,  pro- 
vided by  the  Unitary  Wind  Tunnel  Plan,  has  facili- 
tated study  of  such  problems. 

In  addition  to  its  work  on  high-speed  matters,  tne 
NACA  in  1956  continued  its  research  on  problems 
of  low-speed  flight.  Stability  and  control  problems 
peculiar  to  the  STOL  (short  takeoff  and  landing) 
and  VTOL  (vertical  takeoff  and  landing)  type  of 
aircraft  are  but  a  part  of  the  work  being  done  in 
these  areas.  —WALTER  T.  BONNET 

NATIONAL  ARCHIVES  AMP  RECORDS  SERVICE.  This 
service  is  a  part  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. It  consists  of  the  National  Archives,  the 
Office  of  Records  Management,  the  Federal  Register 
Division,  and  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library  at 
Hyde  Park,  N.Y.  Its  head  is  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Publications  Commission.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution  o£ 
the  United  States,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  on  per- 
manent display  in  the  National  Archives  Building. 
The  National  Archives  holds  nearly  all  important 
records  of  the  Federal  government,  1774-1939,  and 
many  of  later  date.  Noteworthy  records  received 
during  1956  include  the  appellate  case  flies  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  1792-1831,  which 
reflect  the  early  development  of  the  Court  as  in- 
terpreter of  the  Constitution;  papers  sent  by  trad- 
ing posts  to  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Trade, 
1810-22;  and  the  most  complete  set  of  War  Depart- 
ment general  orders,  circulars,  regulations,  and  field 
and  technical  manuals,  1860-1944.  More  than  6,400 
rolls  of  microfilm  copies  of  records  of  high  research 
value  now  are  available  through  the  agency's  micro- 
filmpublication  program. 

The  Office  of  Records  Management  continued  to 
encourage  the  making  and  preserving  of  fewer  but 
better  Federal  records.  Paperwork  management 
clinics  held  in  19  cities  focused  the  attention  of 
Federal  executives  on  record  problems.  Two  new 
records  management  handbooks,  Applying  Records 
Schedules  and  Guide  Letters,  provide  government 
agencies  with  guidance  in  records  retirement  and  in 
the  fields  of  letterwritmg,  forms,  and  the  expediting 
of  official  mail. 

The  Federal  Register  Division  perfected  pro- 
cedures which  speeded  publication  of  the  Statutes 
at  Large,  the  daily  Federal  Register,  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  and  the  United  States  Goo 
ernment  Organization  Manual  and  made  them  more 
useful. 

Writers  increasingly  used  materials  in  the  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  Library  for  research  studies,  and 
160,000  persons  visited  its  museum.  The  National 
Historical  Publications  Commission  brought  near 
to  completion  a  guide  to  depositories  of  archives 
and  manuscripts  in  the  United  States,  and  was  in- 
strumental in  securing  the  establishment  of  a  pri- 
vately sponsored  project  to  publish  extensively  the 
papers  of  James  Madison.  —WAYNE  C.  GKOVER 
NATIONAL  BAPTIST  CONVENTION,  U.S.A,  This  is  the 
older  and  parent  convention  of  Negroes  of  America. 
The  National  Baptist  Convention  of  America  (usu- 
ally referred  to  as  the  "unincorporated**  body) 
withdrew  from  the  regular  convention  in  1916. 


The  "incorporated77  National  Baptist  Convention, 
U.S. A.,  is  a  constituent  member  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  has  a  total  of  24,415  churches,  and 
an  inclusive  membership  of  4,587,416.  The  Con- 
vention plans  to  meet  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  Sep- 
tember 1957.  Officers:  President,  Rev,  J.  H.  Jack- 
son. 3101  S.  Parkway,  Chicago,  111.;  General  Secre- 
tary, Rev.  T.  J.  Jemison,  915  Spain  St.,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  _ 

NATIONAL  BAPTIST  CONVENTION  OF  AMERICA.  The 
Convention  was  organized  in  1880.  The  statistician 
of  the  Convention  reported  that  in  the  year  1956 
there  were  some  13,043  churches  and  28,831  or- 
dained ministers,  with  a  church  membership  on  roll 
totaling  2,942,031  communicants.  The  latter  in- 
cluded members  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  West 
Indies,  Republic  of  Panama,  Canal  Zone,  Liberia, 
and  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Value  of  church  prop- 
erty, $54,929,002.  The  Convention  supports  9  col- 
leges and  theological  seminaries.  Total  income  from 
all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Aug.  1,  1955, 
was  $2,237,162.  The  last  session  of  the  Convention 
was  held  at  Richmond,  Va.  G.  L.  Prince  of  Gal- 
veston,  Tex.,  President;  G.  G.  Daniels  of  George- 
town, S.C.,  Secretary;  A.  A.  Lucas  of  Houston,  Tex., 
Treasurer;  and  H.  A.  Boyd  of  Nashville,  Term., 
Secretary  of  the  National  Baptist  Publishing  Board 
(regarded  as  headquarters  of  the  National  Baptist 
Convention  of  America),  523  Second  Avenue  N., 
Nashville  3,  Term. 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS.  A  Federal 
agency  established  in  1901  to  provide  essential 
measurement  services  to  science,  industry,  and  gov- 
ernment. Most  basic  of  the  Bureau's  functions  is  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  the  national  stand- 
ards for  physical  measurement.  All  working  stand- 
ards in  American  science  and  industry  are  calibrated 
in  terms  of  these  national  standards. 

The  Bureau  conducts  a  broad  program  of  re- 
search and  development  in  the  physical  sciences 
and  various  branches  of  engineering.  A  great  part 
of  this  effort  is  directed  toward  new  and  improved 
standards  required  by  advances  in  science  and 
technology.  Methods  and  instruments  of  measure- 
ment needed  to  use  these  standards  are  also  devised. 
In  addition,  the  Bureau  determines  fundamental 
physical  constants  and  the  basic  properties  of  ma- 
terials, develops  improved  methods  for  testing 
materials,  calibrates  standard  measuring  apparatus 
and  reference  standards,  and  serves  the  government 
in  an  advisory  capacity  on  technical  problems. 

In  1956  the  Bureau  consisted  of  16  scientific  and 
technical  divisions  (electricity  and  electronics,  op- 
tics and  metrology,  heat  and  power,  atomic  and  ra- 
diation physics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  organic  and 
fibrous  materials,  metallurgy,  mineral  products, 
building  technology,  applied  mathematics,  data 
processing  systems,  cryogenic,  or  low-temperature 
engineering,  and  3  radio  divisions),  4  offices  (basic 
instrumentation,  weights  and  measures,  publica- 
tions, and  technical  information),  and  9  adminis- 
trative divisions.  The  total  staff  numbered  over 
3,000,  the  majority  of  which  were  stationed  at  the 
Bureau's  principal  laboratories  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Boulder,  Colo.  Twenty  field  stations  were 
also  maintained  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

During  1956  the  Bureau  made  a  number  of  ad- 
vances in  measurement  standards  and  techniques. 
To  increase  the  accuracy  of  standard  resistance 
thermometer  calibrations,  precision  apparatus  was 
developed  for  obtaining  the  boiling  point  of  oxy- 
gen. In  this  apparatus  temperature  was  automati- 
cally controlled  to  within  a  ten-thousandth  of  a 
degree,  and  pressure  measurement  errors  were  re- 
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duced  to  a  negligible  level.  The  requirements  of 
nuclear  research  led  the  Bureau  to  redetennine  the 
emission  rate  of  the  national  primary  photoneutron 
standard.  For  this  measurement  it  developed  an  ab- 
solute calibration  technique  having  greater  preci- 
sion and  convenience  than  most  previous  methods. 
A  new  pressure  standard  covering  the  range  below 
2  inches  of  mercury  (corresponding  to  altitudes 
above  80,000  feet)  was  completed  in  preliminary 
form  under  Air  Force  sponsorship.  Such  a  standard 
had  been  needed  in  connection  with  military  air- 
craft instrumentation.  New  polonium-210  alpha- 
particle  standards  having  great  mechanical  durabil- 
ity were  developed,  and  beta-  and  gamma-ray 
solution  standards  of  hydrogen-3,  potassium-42, 
zinc-65,  and  tantaIum-182  were  made  available  for 
distribution. 

At  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Bureau  began  preparing  and  distribut- 
ing standards  of  isotopic  abundance  for  use  by 
laboratories  throughout  the  world  in  determining 
the  age  of  minerals. 

A  new  technique  for  making  precision  measure- 
ments of  impedance  at  microwave  frequencies  was 
developed,  and  a  set  of  approximately  60  impedance 
standards  was  completed  to  facilitate  calibration  of 
high-frequency  impedance  measuring  instruments. 

Electrical  standards  used  to  maintain  the  ohm 
and  the  volt  were  submitted  to  the  International 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  at  Sevres,  France, 
for  comparison  with  the  international  standards. 
The  United  States  standards  were  found  to  differ 
from  the  international  standards  by  less  than  one 
part  per  minion. 

In  1956  fundamental  studies  of  the  properties  of 
matter  provided  data  of  value  in  many  fields  of 
science  and  technology.  Thus,  research  on  semicon- 
ducting intermetallic  compounds  developed  infor- 
mation having  an  important  bearing  on  the  further 
improvement  of  electronic  devices  such  as  transis- 
tors and  photodetectors.  The  binary  compounds  of 
indium  and  antimony  and  of  magnesium  and  tin 
were  synthesized  in  the  form  of  extremely  pure 
single  crystals  and  their  electrical,  optical,  mechani- 
cal, and  thermal  properties  were  measured.  In  this 
way  increased  knowledge  was  obtained  of  the  be- 
havior of  semiconducting  surfaces. 

In  research  at  extremely  low  temperatures  the 
Bureau  succeeded  in  capturing  and  storing  highly 
reactive  molecular  fragments  at  temperatures  near 
absolute  zero.  Unstable  atoms  and  free  radicals, 
which,  ordinarily  exist  for  very  short  periods  in 
flames  and  hot  gases,  were  produced  in  an  electric 
discharge,  frozen  into  immobility,  and  trapped  in 
solid  form.  Because  the  atoms  were  frozen  in  the 
excited  state,  they  could  be  conveniently  studied  by 
optical  spectroscopy. 

In  these  experiments,  solids  were  produced  con- 
taining atomic  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  possibly 
other  normally  unstable  species,  The  solids  had  very 
unusual  properties,  emitting  bright  glows  and  col- 
ored flashes  of  light.  This  method  of  storing  free 
radicals  appears  to  have  broad  possibilities  for 
fundamental  research.  In  such  fields  as  solid  state 
physics  and  basic  chemistry,  the  trapped  atoms 
could  be  used  as  powerful  probes  into  the  solids 
containing  them. 

Other  low-temperature  research  showed  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  potentially  low-cost  method  for  obtain- 
ing deuterium  (heavy  hydrogen)  by  low-tempera- 
ture distillation  of  liquid  hydrogen.  With  the  advent 
of  electrical  energy  from  nuclear  power,  a  consid- 
erably increased  demand  for  heavy  water  can  be  ex- 
pected, and  its  cost  will  be  a  significant  factor*  The 


heavy  hydrogen  obtained  by  the  distillation  process 
might  then  Be  used  in  making  heavy  water.  Plans 
were  being  made  for  construction  of  a  pilot  plant 
to  evaluate  the  process  on  a  larger  scale. 

Studies  of  the  thermal  decomposition  of  cellulose 
showed  that  cellulosic  materials  can  be  made  more 
flame-resistant  by  modifying  their  chemical  struc- 
ture. The  modified  structure  apparently  causes  the 
molecules  to  break  up  differently,  so  that  their  de- 
composition products  contain  more  of  the  non- 
flammable materials,  such  as  water  and  carbon  di- 
oxide, and  less  of  the  highly  flammable  tarry  ma- 
terials. These  results,  obtained  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Army  Quartermaster  Corps,  should  be  of 
value  in  the  development  of  new  nonflammable 
textile  materials  and  methods  of  treating  present 
textiles  to  render  them  more  flame-resistant. 

At  the  close  of  1956  preparations  were  well  under 
way  for  NBS  participation  in  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year  (IGY)  of  1957-58,  a  worldwide  pro- 
gram of  cooperative  observation  designed  to  provide 
a  greater  understanding  of  the  earth  and  its  environ- 
ment. In  this  program,  the  Bureau  was  primarily 
concerned  with  the  gathering  of  data  on  various  at- 
mospheric phenomena  affecting  radio  propagation. 

A  recording  telescopic  photometer  was  developed 
for  study  of  the  night  "airglow,"  which  results 
from  excited  molecules  and  atoms  in  the  upper  at- 
mosphere. This  instrument  had  greater  spectral 
resolution  and  more  rapid  sky  coverage  than  was 
previously  available.  Six  photometers  of  the  im- 
proved design  were  under  construction  for  IGY 
observing  stations,  two  to  be  operated  by  tie  Bu- 
reau and  the  remainder  by  other  organizations. 

The  technical  service  activities  of  the  Bureau  in 
1956  included  the  performance  of  approximately 
155,000  calibrations  and  tests  and  the  distribution 
of  some  36,000  standard  samples  of  certified  chemi- 
cals, metals,  and  alloys.  Typical  services  included 
the  following  calibrations  and  tests:  4,173  precision 
gage  blocks,  270  master  thread  gages,  1,500  radium 
sources,  263  cobalt-60  sources,  13,235  clinical  ther- 
mometers (a  sampling  of  255,937),  1,700  thread 
measuring  wires,  170  viscometers,  and  the  sample 
testing  or  4  million  lamps  and  15  million  barrels  of 
cement. 

Results  of  the  Bureau's  work  were  made  available 
through  three  monthly  periodicals  (Journal  of  Re- 
search, Technical  News  Bulletin,  and  Basic  Radio 
Propagation  Predictions)  and  a  series  of  nonperiodi- 
cal  publications.  An  indexed  list  of  publications 
(Publications  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Circular  460  and  Supplement,  $2.00)  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

— ALLEN  V.  ASTIN 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  Thirty  denomina- 
tions—25  Protestant  and  5  Eastern  Orthodox— work- 
ing together,  carry  on  more  than  70  church  pro- 
grams through  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 
The  organization,  the  largest  religious  body  in  the 
United  States,  came  into  being  in  1950  as  an  amal- 
gamation of  13  interdenominational  agencies  and 
carries  on  the  cooperative  work  of  the  denomina- 
tions in  those  areas  in  which  they  prefer  to  work 
together  rather  than  separately.  The  Council  em- 
braces a  constituency  of  14^,362  local  churches 
with  36,700,000  American  members.  Cooperating 
with  one  or  more  units  of  the  Council  are  39  other 
United  States  denominations  with  15  million  mem- 
bers and  4  Canadian  denominations. 

The  Council  is  supervised  and  governed  by  offi- 
cial representatives— 2,065  lay  men  and  women  and 
2,165  clergymen— of  lie  30  communions  titiat  COB- 
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stitute  it.  Appointed  by  the  denominations  are  a 
General  Assembly  of  700  members,  which  meets 
every  3  years,  and  a  General  Board  of  250  members 
which  meets  quarterly  as  the  interim  supervisory 
body  responsible  for  the  policies  and  programs  of 
the  Council.  The  Fourth  General  Assembly  will  be 
held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.»  Dec.  1-8, 1957.  Each  of  the 
Council's  70  programs  is  directed  by  a  committee 
which  includes  denominational  executives  carrying 
corresponding  responsibilities  within  their  denomi- 
nations. Among  the  principal  publications  of  the 
Council  are  the  National  Council  Outlook,  The 
Church  'Woman,  The  Information  Service,  and  the 
Yearbook  of  American  Churches. 

Officers:  President,  Rev.  Dr.  Eugene  Carson 
Blake;  Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Wilson;  Associate 
Treasurer,  John  H.  Platt;  Recording  Secretary, 
Ralph  Arkush;  General  Secretary,  Bev.  Dr.  Roy  G. 
Ross.  Headquarters:  297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  Other  offices  are  located  in  Washington,  At- 
lanta, and  Chicago. 

NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY.  The  Society  Is  a 
nonprofit  scientific  and  educational  organization 
with  headquarters  at  1146  Sixteenth  St.,  NW,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.C.  Founded  in  1888,  its  objects  are  to 
increase  geographic  knowledge  and  diffuse  it  in 
popular  form.  The  National  Geographic  Magazine 
is  its  official  monthly  publication.  The  annual  dues 
of  The  Society's  2,150,000  members  enable  it  to 
sponsor  expeditions  and  researches  in  geography 
and  related  sciences. 

Officers  throughout  1956  were:  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Gilbert  Grosvenor;  President  and 
Editor,  John  Oliver  La  Gorce;  Vice  President  and 
Associate  Editor,  Melville  Bell  Grosvenor;  Vice 
President  and  Secretary,  Thomas  W,  McKnew; 
Treasurer,  Robert  V.  Fleming.  Research  Committee: 
Chairman,  Lyman  J.  Briggs;  Vice  Chairman,  Alex- 
ander Wetmore.  (In  the  Society's  election  held  Jan. 
8,  1957,  Dr.  Melville  Bell  Grosvenor  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  succeeding  Dr.  La  Gorce,  who 
became  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.) 

In  late  spring  the  research  ship  Calypso,  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society-Calypso  Oceano- 
graphic  Expeditions  directed  by  French  Navy  Cap- 
tain Jacques-Yves  Cousteau,  carried  biologists  of 
the  Paris  Museum  of  Natural  History  to  equatorial 
island  shoals  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  tihtey 
collected  species  of  undersea  life.  In  the  summer 
ProL  Harold  E.  Edgerton,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  directed  successful  experiments  with 
a  new  type  of  braided  nylon  cable,  virtually  weight- 
less in  water.  Using  a  M-inch  strand,  he  lowered  a 
special  speed-flash  camera  24,600  feet  to  photo- 
graph the  floor  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean's  Romanche 
Trench  between  the  bulges  of  Africa  and  South 
America.  He  used  &-inch  nylon  cord  in  this  same 
extreme  depth  to  anchor  the  360-ton  ship  and  to 
anchor  a  radar  buoy  which  then  served  in  charting 
the  topography  of  the  trench  accurately.  Through 
autumn  the  Calypso  served  in  research  in  marine 
biology  and  hydrology  in  the  Mediterranean. 

A  National  Geographic-sponsored  phase  of  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year  operations  opened  in 
September  when  a  3-ton  cosmic  ray  monitor  built 
by  the  laboratory  of  the  Bartol  Research  Foundation 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  began  extended  sea  travels. 
Covering  ocean  routes  aboard  merchant  ships 
throughout  1957-58,  it  maps  cosmic  ray  occurrence 
at  sea  level  the  world  around.  From  its  record  of 
the  rays  scientists  hope  to  learn  more  about  their 
source,  their  relation  to  outbursts  of  solar  energy, 
and  how  they  are  deflected  in  different  latitudes 
by  the  earth's  magnetic  field.  Swedish  and  Canadian 
organizations  are  co-sponsors. 


May  11  marked  the  taking  of  the  last  of  1,758 
photographs  of  the  night  heavens  that  compose  the 
sky  atlas  of  the  National  Geographic  Society- 
Palomar  Observatory  Sky  Survey,  co-sponsored  by 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology.  The  plates 
were  made  with  Palomar's  48-inch  Big  Schmidt,  a 
gigantic  wide-angle  camera.  They  reveal  clusters 
of  star  galaxies  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  Scarcely 
three  dozen  such  clusters  had  been  charted  up  to 
the  time  the  Sky  Survey  began  in  1949.  By  measur- 
ing luminosities,  the  astronomers  discovered  that  the 
Big  Schmidt  probes  space  to  a  depth  of  a  billion 
light-years  to  remote  clusters,  rather  than  300  mil- 
lion light-years  as  believed  when  the  Survey  began. 
Distribution  of  successive  sections  of  the  sky  atlas 
to  universities  and  observatories  around  the  world 
is  made  as  fast  as  they  can  be  produced,  and  will 
take  until  1959. 

Astronomer  E.  C.  Slipher,  leader  of  two  National 
Geographic  Society-Lowell  Observatory  expeditions 
to  study  Mars  with  the  27-inch  telescope  of  the 
Lamont-Hussey  Observatory  at  Bloemfontein, 
South  Africa,  made  some  25,000  photographs  of 
the  planet  in  1956  to  add  to  20,000  taken  in  1954 
from  this  favorable  viewing  spot.  The  data  gathered, 
together  with  other  material  from  a  round-the- 
world  chain  of  Mars  observers,  yield  clues  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  planet's  features  and  capacity  to 
sustain  life. 

From  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  station  high  on 
Mauna  Loa  volcano,  Hawaii,  Dr.  C.  C.  Kiess  and  C. 
H.  Corliss  used  the  spectroscope  to  analyze  sun- 
light reflected  from  Mars.  Under  National  Geo- 
graphic-National Bureau  of  Standards  sponsorship, 
they  concluded  that  amounts  of  oxygen  and  water 
vapor  in  the  planet's  faint  atmosphere  are  too  small 
to  be  detected  spectroscopically.  Dr.  Kiess  noted 
that  their  finding  does  not  preclude  the  possibility 
of  simple  plant  life  on  Mars. 

Carl  F.  Miller  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution's 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  on  a  National  Geo- 
graphic research  grant,  directed  excavation  of  a 
30-foot-square  section  of  Russell  Cave  in  north- 
eastern Alabama  to  a  depth  of  14  feet.  Bones,  tools, 
and  weapons  recovered  provided  a  record  of  occu- 
pancy from  6200  B.C.  to  A.D.  1650.  Deeper  probing 
will  have  the  purpose  of  finding  the  first  datable 
relics  of  Folsom  man  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

The  National  Geographic  Society-University  of 
Miami  Pelagic  Fish  Life  History  Program,  out- 
growth of  plankton  research  started  in  1950,  contin- 
ued its  successful  identification  of  larval  and  infant 
forms  of  important  food  and  game  fishes.  A  Society 
grant  aided  Boston  cardiologist  Paul  Dudley  White 
and  associates  in  a  quest  for  electrocardiograms  of 
the  30-ton  Pacific  gray  whale  in  its  calving  habitat 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico— a  quest  Dr.  White 
plans  to  renew  with  improved  equipment. 

Publications.  In  addition  to  the  monthly  National 
Geographic  Magazine  with  its  four  large  map  sup- 
plements annually,  the  Society  publishes  the  Geo- 
graphic School  Bulletins  through  30  weeks  of  the 
school  year,  and  occasional  books.  In  August  1956, 
it  issued  the  second  large  edition  of  its  432-page, 
color-illustrated  book,  Indians  of  the  Americas. 
first  published  in  October  1955. 

The  Society  also  issues  300  news  bulletins  a  year, 
covering  the  progress  of  its  expeditions  and  re- 
searches and  providing  news  outlets  with  geo- 
graphic background  information  on  places  and  sub- 
jects in  the  daily  headlines. 

— JOHN  OLIVER  LA  GORGE 

NATIONAL  INVENTORS  COUNCIL.  The  Council  was 
created  in  August  1940,  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, to  act  as  a  central  clearing  house  for  inven- 
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tions  and  suggestions  relating  to  the  national  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
the  Council  seeks  the  aid  of  inventors  and  engineers 
on  specific  problems  confronting  the  Armed  Ser- 
vices. Since  its  creation,  more  than  300,000  inven- 
tions have  been  carefully  examined  and  evaluated. 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Kettering,  retired  vice  president  of 
the  General  Motors  Research  Corp.,  is  Chairman, 
and  other  members  include  eminent  scientists,  in- 
ventors, government  officials,  and  businessmen  well 
versed  in  the  application  o£  new  devices,  all  of 
whom  serve  without  compensation.  The  Council  is 
aided  by  a  group  of  engineers— each  a  specialist  in 
his  own  field— furnished  by  the  Office  of  Technical 
Services  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Secretary 
of  the  Council,  Lawrence  Langner.  Address:  Na- 
tional Inventors  Council,  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.C. 

NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD.  In  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  administering  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  and  the  ninth  year  since  the  Taft-Hartley 
amendments,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
made  some  changes  in  policy  and  interpreted  some 
phases  of  the  law  for  the  first  time.  During  the  year, 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  designated  Boyd 
Leedorn  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  appointed 
a  new  member  to  the  5-member  Board— Stephen 
S.  Bean  of  Massachusetts.  At  the  close  of  1956,  the 
Board  was  composed  of  Chairman  Boyd  Leedom 
and  Members  Abe  Murdock,  Philip  Ray  Rodgers 
and  Stephen  S.  Bean.  Theopil  C.  Kamrnholz  was 
the  General  Counsel.  Mr.  Ivar  H.  Peterson's  term  as 
Board  Member  expired  on  Aug.  27,  1956,  but  no 
replacement  had  been  named  at  year's  end. 

For  the  first  time  the  Board,  during  1956,  had 
occasion  to  interpret  Section  502  of  the  Act.  This 
section  provides:  **.  .  .  nor  shall  the  quitting  of 
labor  by  an  employee  or  employees  in  good  faith 
because  of  abnormally  dangerous  conditions  for 
work  at  the  place  of  employment  of  such  employee 
or  employees  be  deemed  a  strike  under  this  Act."  A 
group  of  buffers,  who  were  subject  to  a  no-strike 
contract,  walked  out  when  the  plant's  ventilating 
and  cooling  system  broke  down.  They  were  there- 
upon discharged  for  striking  in  violation  of  the  no- 
strike  agreement  The  Board  held  that,  because  the 
failure  of  the  blower  system  had  created  "abnor- 
mally dangerous"  working  conditions,  the  walkout 
was  not  a  "strike,"  but  constituted  protected  ac- 
tivity for  which  the  buffers  could  not  be  lawfully 
discharged. 

The  Board  also  changed  its  rule  for  payment  of 
back  pay  to  employees  who  had  been  illegally  dis- 
charged. The  Board  now  rules  that  registration  with 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service  is  to  be  considered 
only  one  of  the  elements  in  the  determination  of 
the  "reasonableness"  of  the  employee's  effort  to 
obtain  employment;  the  ultimate  judgment  in  each 
instance  is  to  be  made  on  a  case  by  case  basis. 
Formerly,  it  was  sufficient  for  such  employees  to 
show  only  registration  with  the  Employment  Service 
to  prove  a  "reasonable**  effort  to  obtain  work  during 
the  period  of  discrimination. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Board  revised  its  policy 
concerning  a  union's  failure  to  file  annually  the 
financial  statements  required  by  Section  9  (g)  of 
the  Act.  In  setting  aside  the  certifications  of  exclu- 
sive bargaining  status  of  unions  who  had  failed  to 
make  such  timely  filing,  the  Board  announced  this 
policy :  ( 1 )  upon  expiration  of  a  union's  fiscal  year, 
90  days  may  Ibe  granted  to  comply  with  Section  9 
(g),  provided  the  union  has  filed  a  certificate  of 
intent  to  renew  its  compliance  or  a  letter  to  that 
effect;  (2)  additional  time  will  be  granted  only 
where  circumstances  beyond  the  union's  control 


prevent  timely  compliance;  and  ( 3 )  failure  to  com- 
ply will  result  in  dismissal  of  a  petition  or  immediate 
denial  of  the  use  of  Board  processes,  and  revocation 
of  any  Boixrd  action  taken  on  behalf  of  the  non- 
complying  union  during  the  90-day  grace  period. 

The  Board  also  laid  down  new  guide  lines  to 
determine  whether  a  union  which  was  the  product 
of  a  merger  of  two  labor  organizations  was  entitled 
to  bargaining  rights  held  by  one  of  the  organizations 
under  a  Board  certification.  The  Board  pointed  to 
the  following  elements  in  reaching  its  conclusion 
that  a  merged  union  acquired  the  bargaining  rights 
of  the  unions  which  joined  together  to  form  it:  (1) 
the  merger  was  achieved  in  a  democratic  manner 
inasmuch  as  there  was  knowledge,  participation, 
and  approval  on  the  part  of  rank-and-file  members; 
(2)  the  two  unions  were  comparable  in  size  and 
had  equal  representation  on  matters  relating  to 
consolidation;  ( 3 )  the  merger  procedures  followed 
the  requirements  of  the  constitutions  of  both  unions; 
and  (4)  the  employees  involved  and  hundreds  of 
employers  considered  the  consolidated  union  as  the 
continuance  of  the  constituent  unions. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1956,  the 
agency  received  13,388  cases  of  all  types  and  closed 
13,734,  thereby  reducing  its  backlog  of  undecided 
cases  to  the  all-time  low  of  3,768.  The  Board  issued 
decisions  in  1,8$9  cases  brought  to  it  on  contest 
over  either  the  facts  or  the  application  of  the  law 
—293  unfair  labor  practice  cases  and  1,596  repre- 
sentation cases.  Of  the  unfair  practice  cases,  191, 
or  65.2  percent,  involved  charges  against  employers; 
102,  or  34.8  percent,  involved  charges  against 
unions. 

The  Board  conducted  5,075  representation  elec- 
tions during  the  1956  fiscal  year.  The  employees 
selected  bargaining  agents  in  3,270  elections,  or 
64  percent.  The  agents  were  chosen  in  units  total- 
ing 296,983  employees,  or  62.7  percent  of  those 
eligible  to  vote. 

Unions  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO  took  part  in 
5,011  elections  and  won  2,941,  or  58.7  percent 
UnafBliated  unions  won  329  out  of  547  elections, 
or  60.1  percent. 

In  the  capacity  of  prosecutor  of  unfair  labor 
practice  cases,  the  General  Counsel's  staff  during 
the  1956  fiscal  year  closed  5,050  unfair  practice 
cases  of  aH  types  without  the  necessity  of  formal 
action.  This  was  89.5  percent  of  the  5,619  unfair 
practice  cases  closed  by  the  agency. 

Formal  complaints  alleging  violation  of  the  Act 
were  issued  under  the  General  Counsel's  authority 
in  713  cases.  Of  these,  314  were  against  employers 
and  399  were  against  unions.  However,  multiple 
complaints  were  issued  in  several  situations,  so  that 
on  the  complaints  the  proceedings  against  employ- 
ers numbered  243  and  those  against  unions  179. 

—LOUIS  G.  SlLVERBERG 

NATIONAL  MEDIATION  BOARD  (NMB).  A  nonpartisan 
independent  Board  of  the  U.S.  government,  created 
by  amendment  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  in  1934. 
Its  duty  is  to  determine  employee  representation 
and  adjust  collective  bargaining  disputes  between 
common-carrier  railroads,  airlines,  and  the  express 
and  Pullman  companies,  and  their  employees. 
Headquarters:  Room  5633,  Dept.  of  the  Interior 
Building,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Chairman,  Robert 
O.  Boyd;  Executive  Secretary,  Eugene  C.  Thomp- 
son. 

NATIONAL  OPINION  RESEARCH  CENTER.  An  institu- 
tion established  in  1941  by  the  Field  Foundation, 
Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  in  association  with,  the 
University  of  Denver,  as  the  first  nonprofit,  non- 
commercial organization  in  the  United  States  de- 
voted to  ascertaining  public  opinion,  to  devising 
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new  methods  of  attitude  and  opinion  research,  and 
to  educational  training  in  the  field  of  attitude  and 
opinion  study.  In  1947  the  Center  moved  to  Chi- 
cago, where  it  has  since  been  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

The  1956  research  activities  of  the  Center  in- 
cluded: (1)  a  series  of  7  national  surveys  o£  atti- 
tudes toward  selected  national  and  international  is- 
sues; (2)  continued  study  on  a  national  scale  of 
popular  knowledge,  beliefs,  and  practices  with  re- 
spect to  mental  health;  (3)  continued  study  of  the 
effects  of  televising  events  upon  actual  attendance 
at  these  events;  (4)  continued  study  of  community 
reactions  to  airport  location  and  operation;  (5)  con- 
tinued a  two-year  study  of  factors  affecting  utiliza- 
tion of  health  facilities;  (6)  continued  trend  studies 
of  public  opinion  with  respect  to  ethnic  group  rela- 
tions. 

Also,  (7)  a  national  study  of  the  health  needs  and 
problems  of  persons  65  years  of  age  and  over;  ( 8 ) 
continued  a  study  jointly  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census  of  response  errors  in  surveys;  (9)  a 
study  of  the  career  preferences  of  medical  students 
in  the  United  States;  (10)  a  report  on  the  research 
planning  aspects  of  the  public  information  section 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration;  and 
( 11 ) ,  the  launching  of  a  demonstration  study  of  the 
redevelopment  of  Tiomeless  men"  and  "skid  row" 
areas  in  Chicago. 

During  1956,  the  Center,  in  cooperation  with 
departments  and  other  research  units  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  continued  its  contribution  to  the 
education  and  training  of  advanced  students  in  the 
field  of  communication  and  public  opinion.  Direc- 
tor: Clyde  W.  Hart.  Headquarters:  University  of 
Chicago,  5711  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  111. 
MATIONAi  PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS.  The  year  of 
1956  featured  many  important  developments  in  the 
National  Park  System  of  the  United  States.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  launching  of  a 
comprehensive  conservation,  preservation,  improve- 
ment and  development  program  which  promises  to 
be  the  most  rewarding  in  the  history  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  Known  as  Mission  66,  the  program 
has  as  its  principal  obiective  a  National  Park  Sys- 
tem equipped  and  staffed  to  serve  an  expected  80 
million  visitors  by  1966,  the  golden  anniversary  year 
of  the  Service. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  Appropriation  Act 
provided  funds  for  starting  Mission  66  and  the 
program  was  formally  launched  at  ground  breaking 
ceremonies  at  the  site  of  the  new  Canyon  Village 
development  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  in  June 
1956.  From  then  until  the  close  of  the  year  numer- 
ous projects  were  started  in  other  units  of  the 
National  Park  System  where  the  need  was  most 
critical. 

Mission  66  funds  were  expended  for  the  expan- 
sion of  camp  grounds,  development  of  utility  sys- 
tems, construction  and  improvement  of  roads  and 
trails,  erection  of  visitor  centers,  and  extension  of 
the  various  parkways.  In  addition  to  these  Federally 
financed  projects,  tie  concessioners  operating  over- 
night accommodations  and  other  visitor  facilities 
expended  several  million  dollars  of  private  capital 
on  improvements. 

Travel.  All  park  travel  records  were  shattered  in 
1956.  Visitors  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1956, 
totaled  54,923,443,  more  than  two  and  a  half  times 
the  number  reported  10  years  ago,  and  an  increase 
of  4,915,605  over  the  same  period  in  1955. 

New  Areas.  On  Dec.  1,  1956,  a  new  national  park 
was  established  in  the  Virgin  Islands  when  Laurance 
S.  Rockefeller  turned  over  the  deed  to  more  than 
5,000  acres  of  the  Island  of  St.  John's  12,000  acres 


to  the  Federal  government.  The  island  is  the  small- 
est and  least  developed  of  the  three  main  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands  in  the  Caribbean.  Establishment  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  National  Park  was  authorized  by 
Public  Law  925,  approved  by  President  Eisen- 
hower on  Aug.  2,  1956.  The  law  authorized  the 
establishment  of  the  park  as  soon  as  a  minimum  of 
5,000  acres  were  in  Federal  ownership,  and  speci- 
fied that  the  park  boundaries  may  include  9,485 
acres  on  St.  John  Island,  adjacent  rocks,  cays, 
islets,  and  15  acres  on  the  nearby  island  of  St. 
Thomas  for  use  as  an  administrative  site.  The  new 
area  became  the  29th  U.S.  National  Park. 

Among  other  areas  added  to  the  National  Park 
System  were  Fort  Union  National  Monument,  N.M., 
which  contains  the  site  of  what  was  at  one  time  a 
famous  outpost  on  the  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail,  and  the 
Edison  Laboratory  National  Monument,  West 
Orange,  N.J.,  where  the  famous  inventor  carried 
on  his  experiments.  Edison's  Home,  "Glenmont," 
located  near  the  laboratory,  was  designated  a  na- 
tional historic  site  as  was  Chimney  Rock,  Neb.,  an 
important  landmark  to  the  pioneers  who  trekked 
westward  over  the  Old  Oregon  Trail.  Neither  site 
is  Federally  owned. 

Two  battlefield  areas  have  been  authorized  for 
establishment  as  national  military  parks  when  es- 
sential lands  are  in  Federal  ownership.  One  of  the 
areas  is  the  Pea  Ridge  Battlefield,  Ark.,  scene  of 
one  of  the  larger  Civil  War  engagements  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  other,  Horseshoe  Bend  Battlefield 
on  the  Tallapoosa  River,  Ala.,  was  the  site  of  a  bitter 
struggle  in  which  Jackson's  forces  defeated  Creek 
Indian  warriors. 

Establishment  of  the  birthsite  of  Booker  T. 
Washington  in  Virginia  as  a  national  monument 
was  also  authorized  as  soon  as  land  problems  are 
resolved. 

Mikveh  Israel  Cemetery  was  designated  as  a  part 
of  Independence  Hall  National  Historical  Park, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  provided  a  satisfactory  agreement 
is  reached  between  Mikveh  Israel  Congregation 
and  the  National  Park  Service.  Zion  National  Monu- 
ment, Utah,  was  abolished  and  the  lands  it  em- 
braced were  included  in  Zion  National  Park  which 
they  adjoin.  Castle  Pinckney  National  Monument, 
S.C.,  and  Verendrye  National  Monument,  N.D., 
were  eliminated  from  the  National  Park  System,  and 
authority  was  granted  to  abolish  Fossil  Cycad  Na- 
tional Monument,  S.D.,  on  Sept.  1, 1957.  The  actions 
of  abolishment  are  in  line  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  policy  of  eliminating  from 
the  National  Park  System  areas  of  less  than  national 
significance. 

Advisory  Board  Appointments.  Appointments  to 
membership  on  the  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and  Monuments  in- 
cluded: Frank  E.  Masland,  Jr.,  President  of  the 
firm  of  C.  H.  Masland  &  Sons,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  a 
trustee  of  Dickinson  College,  and  Fred  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  Fred  Smith  &  Company,  Inc.,  public  rela- 
tions counselors,  New  York,  N.Y.  They  succeeded 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  Charles  G. 
Woodbury,  Washington,  D.C.,  whose  terms  expired 
June  30,  1956. 

Devils  Tower  National  Monument  Anniversary.  On 
Sept.  24,  1956,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred  A. 
Seaton  was  the  principal  speaker  at  ceremonies 
observing  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  Devils  Tower  National  Monument,  Wyo.  This 
was  the  first  national  monument  established  under 
the  authority  of  the  1906  Act  for  the  Preservation  of 
American  Antiquities.  A  3-cent  Devils  Tower 
commemorative  postage  stamp  was  placed  on  sale 
for  the  first  time  on  that  date. 
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new  ones.  Construction  was  approved  for  7  guided 
missile  frigates,  one  of  them  to  be  named  the  King 
in  honor  of  the  late  Fleet  Adm.  Ernest  J.  King,  who 
led  the  Navy  during  World  War  IL 

A  special  feature  of  the  missile  ships  will  be  the 
use  of  the  British-developed  Denny-Brown  stabili- 
zation system,  consisting  of  two  45-foot  retractable 
fins  extending  outward  from  midships  on  the  port 
and  starboard  sides  below  the  water  line.  In  heavy 
seas,  the  fins  will  be  extended  to  assure  a  stable 
firing  platform,  essential  in  the  use  of  missiles. 

Progress  in  operational  use  of  missiles  permitted 
the  Navy  to  deactivate  the  battleship  Mississippi, 
which  with  the  converted  seaplane  tender,  Norton 
Sound,  still  in  service,  first  tested  missiles  at  sea. 
During  the  year,  the  Navy  also  deactivated  the 
battleship  New  Jersey,  which  will^join  12  other 
dreadnaughts  in  the  "mothball  fleet."  The  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin  are  the  only  battleships  now  in  commis- 
sion. 

3-D  Missiles  and  Lulu.  The  Navy's  emphasis  on  mis- 
sile ships  was  related  directly  to  research  and  de- 
velopment advances  and  successful  tactical  tests 
with  a  multi-purposed  family  of  missile  weapons. 
In  addition  to  the  Terrier,  surface-to-air  missiles 
include  the  Tabs  and  Tartar.  Regulus  I  and  Regulus 
II  are  surface-to-surface  weapons.  The  Navy  has 
two  missiles  for  air-to-air  use  by  carrier  planes: 
the  Sidewinder  and  Sparrow  I.  An  air-to-surface 
missile,  Petrel,  is  in  use  by  2  of  the  Navy's  19  patrol 
squadrons.  The  Terrier,  carried  aboard  the  Boston, 
Canberra  and  Gyatt,  is  launched  with  a  solid-rocket 
booster,  which  then  separates.  A  solid-rocket  sus- 
tainer  is  ignited  to  maintain  speed  of  the  missile, 
which  rides  the  same  radar  beam  that  tracks  the 
target, 

Talos  is  a  longer-range  weapon  for  destroying 
enemy  aircraft.  It  became  the  center  of  considerable 
controversy  when  the  Air  Force  announced  plans  to 
use  a  land-based  version,  thereby  upsetting  the 
Army  which  insisted  that  its  Nike  missile  could  do 
this  job  better.  Tartar,  the  third  Navy  surface-to-air 
missile,  is  described  as  a  "smaller  blood  brother**  of 
Terrier,  and  is  designed  for  use  aboard  smaller 
ships  and  as  secondary  battery  on  larger  vessels. 

The  Regulus  surface-to-surface  missile,  which  can 
be  armed  with  a  conventional  or  atomic  warhead, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  carrier  Hancock,  cruisers 
Los  Angeles,  Helena  and  Macon  and  the  sub- 
marines Tunny  and  Barbero.  Although  declining  to 
release  details,  the  Navy  said  that  improved  ver- 
sions were  being  "actively  pursued." 

Constantly  seeking  missiles  that  will  go  greater 
distances  with  greater  safety  from  enemy  counter- 
attack, the  Navy  during  1956  worked  closely  with 
the  Army  on  a  sea-based  version  of  the  1,500  mile 
Jupiter  missile.  The  Navy,  however,  succeeded  in 
convincing  Defense  Secretary  Charles  E.  Wilson 
that  it  needed  to  push  ahead  on  its  own  and  ap- 
proval was  granted  for  research  and  development 
on  another  intermediate  range  ballistic  missile.  It 
is  called  Polaris. 

Aside  from  saying  that  the  1,000-1,500  mile 
Polaris  project  was  being  pushed  "with  all  possible 
speed"  and  that  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  was 
the  prime  contractor,  the  Navy  refused,  for  security 
reasons,  to  tell  anything  more  about  this  weapon. 
The  Navy  did  announce,  however,  that  in  connec- 
tion with  work  on  the  Polaris  it  had  seen  reason  to 
commission  the  U.S.S.  Compass  Island,  a  17, 600- 
ton  converted  Mariner  class  merchant  ship.  Her 
special  mission  would  be  to  solve  involved  problems 
or  precise  mid-ocean  navigation,  vital  to  successful 
use  of  seaborne  ballistic  missiles. 

Again   stressing   the   Navy's   mobility,    as    did 


Thomas  and  Burke  in  extolling  the  carriers,  As- 
sistant Navy  Secretary  for  Air  Garrison  Norton,  who 
also  supervises  Navy  research  and  development, 
said  of  Polaris;  "The  ballistic  missile  has  an  attack 
potential  equivalent  to  that  of  the  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  (this  is  exclusively  art  Air  Force 
responsibility)  and,  what  is  extremely  important, 
a  lesser  vulnerability,  since  the  mobility  of  our  ves- 
sels makes  them  inherently  unprofitable  targets  for 
enemy  ballistic  missiles,  whose  very  nature  requires 
precise  target  location  information  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  time  prior  to  launching." 

Polaris  is  certain  to  become  one  of  the  great 
weapons  of  the  future  Navy.  It  will  not  be  the  only 
one,  for  Lulu  surely  will  have  a  powerful  impact  on 
sea  strategy.  Little  is  being  said  about  Lulu.  Navy 
spokesmen  are  willing  to  talk  only  of  the  "approach- 
ing readiness"  of  an  undersea  device  whose  lethal 
range  will  be  measured  in  miles.  The  disclosure 
that  component  parts  of  Lulu  are  assembled  at 
Sandia  Base,  N.M.,  a  special  weapons  test  center, 
appeared  to  confirm  widespread  speculation  that 
Lulu  is  a  fantastic  atomic  depth  charge  of  incal- 
culable importance  in  licking  the  Soviet  submarine 
menace. 

Naval  Aviation.  In  event  of  a  war,  Naval  Aviation 
would  be  sent  into  action  immediately  in  fighting 
enemy  submarines  at  sea  and  in  destroying  the  bases 
from  which  they  operate.  Naval  aircraft  also  have  a 
collateral  responsibility  to  support  a  strategic  air 
offensive.  The  active  inventory  of  Naval  Aviation, 
including  the  Marine  Corps,  was  11,785  planes  at 
the  end  of  1956,  with  new  aircraft  purchases  being 
made  at  a  rate  of  $1,500  million  per  year.  Major 
aircraft  procurement  funds  are  being  expended  ior 
the  Chance- Vought  F8U-1  Crusader,  whose  an- 
nounced speed  of  over  1,000  miles  an  hour  makes  it 
the  fastest  naval  aircraft  in  the  world.  The  Crusader 
will  become  the  Navy's  primary  first  line  fighter. 
Another  new  supersonic  fighter  is  the  Douglas  F5D 
Skylancer,  an  all-weather  aircraft  with  thin,  bat- 
shaped  wings  and  slender  fuselage.  The  Navy  is 
converting  the  Grumman  Cougar  to  a  new  config- 
uration with  an  air-to-air  missile  capability,  and 
reports  that  pilots  "are  most  enthusiastic"  about  the 
McDonnell  F3H-2  Demon,  an  all-weather  fighter 
equipped  with  missiles.  The  light  jet  Douglas  A4D 
Skyhawk  also  is  highly  praised  among  naval  avia- 
tors. 

The  Navy's  first  all-jet  heavy  attack  bomber,  the 
Douglas  A3D-1  Skywarrior,  with  a  wing  span  of 
72.5  feet,  was  put  through  intensive  tests  aboard 
the  carrier  Forrestal.  Improved  Lockheed  WV-2 
early  warning  reconnaissance  planes  were  pur- 
chased to  strengthen  the  nation's  air  defenses,  and 
the  Navy  pursued  its  plan  to  develop  a  jet-powered 
seaplane  force,  built  around  the  Martin  P6M  Sea- 
master,  the  first  two  models  of  which  were  lost  in 
accidents.  Looking  to  the  future,  the  Navy  awarded 
North  American  Aviation  an  $86  million  develop- 
ment contract  for  the  A3J  "attack  weapon,"  an  in- 
tegrated weapon  system  of  extremely  high  per- 
formance potential. 

Deep  Freeze  "First/'  Naval  Aviation  scored  a  no- 
table achievement  on  October  31  when  a  Douglas 
R4D  Skytrain  transport  made  the  first  landing  at 
the  South  Pole.  Aboard  was  R.  Adm.  George  Duf ek, 
recalled  from  retirement  to  direct  Navy  participa- 
tion in  Operation  Deep  Freeze  in  which  6  polar 
bases  are  being  built  for  scientific  observations  in 
connection  with  the  International  Geophysical  Year 
in  1958.  Overall  responsibility  for  United  States  ac- 
tivities in  the  Antarctic  is  R.  Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd, 
USN  ( Ret. ) .  To  build  one  of  the  research  stations, 
a  Navy-led  team  undertook  a  march  of  600  miles 
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across  the  ice  to  reach  Marie  Byrd  Land  witli  500 
tons  of  equipment. 

Project  Vanguard.  The  expansive  Navy  research 
program,  costing  about  $500  million  per  year,  re- 
ceived prominent  recognition  in  the  decision  that 
this  Service  should  manage  Project  Vanguard.  Like 
Deep  Freeze,  Project  Vanguard  will  be  a  highlight 
of  the  International  Geophysical  Year.  Plans  call  for 
firing  a  £1.5  Ib.  vehicle  to  a  speed  o£  25,000  feet  per 
second,  or  18,000  mph,  where  it  will  orbit  about 
the  earth's  surface  at  an  altitude  of  about  300  miles, 
completing  one  revolution  around  the  earth  every 
90  minutes. 

Marines  and  "Vertical  Envelopment."  The  Navy's  ac- 
cent on  the  future  was  being  matched  in  the  Marine 
Corps  as  Gen.  Randolph  McC.  Pate,  the  Com- 
mandant, directed  planning  in  Washington  and  at 
the  Marine  Corps  School  in  extending  the  "vertical 
envelopment"  concept.  This  calls  for  reliance  on 
helicopters  to  replace  landing  boats  in  amphibious 
operations  to  provide  the  speed,  mobility  and  dis- 
persion needed  for  operations  on  an  atomic  battle- 
field. At  the  same  time,  the  Marines  completed 
plans  to  streamline  the  3  divisions,  cutting  back  the 
20,000-man  strengths  because  of  availability  of 
new  weapons,  including  missiles.  The  Marines  nave 
tie  1st  Division  and  the  3d  Air  Wing  in  California, 
the  2d  Division  and  2d  Air  Wing  in  North  Carolina, 
and  the  3d  Division  and  1st  Air  Wing  in  Japan  and 
Okinawa,  except  for  units  assigned  to  Hawaii  and 
comprising  a  hard-hitting  1st  Marine  Brigade  air- 
ground  team.  A  Battalion  Landing  Team  is  with 
the  Sixth  Fleet.  The  Fleet  Marine  Force  also  in- 
cludes an  amphibious  guided  missile  battalion,  with 
a  second  unit  planned  for  1957. 

Commandant  Pate,  reflecting  not  only  the  view- 
point of  the  Marines  but  that  of  the  entire  Navy 
Department,  has  stressed  the  versatility  of  his  or- 
ganization as  follows :  'Tt  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
one  H-bomb  can  Mil  more  people  in  a  millisecond 
than  a  Marine  landing  force  can  kill  in  a  year  of 
combat.  But  it  is  certainly  true  that  a  Marine  land- 
ing force  can  do  things  mat  an  H-bomb  cannot  do. 
An  H-bomb,  or  even  the  threat  of  an  H-bomb,  can- 
not project  our  national  policy  ashore  on  foreign 
lands;  an  H-bomb  cannot  cover  the  evacuation  of 
American  citizens  from  a  troubled  area;  an  H-bomb 
cannot  seize  an  advanced  base,  nor  defend  it.  An 
H-bomb  cannot  restore  law  and  order,  nor  bring 
about  constructive  changes  in  the  political  arrange- 
ments of  an  area  vital  to  our  national  defense  .  .  . 

"The  hydrogen  war  may  be  forced  upon  us," 
said  Pate,  *tnit  it  would  be  tragic  and  ironic  if  we 
were  to  force  it  upon  ourselves.  This  could  happen, 
but  I  for  one  do  not  believe  it  will  happen  so  long 
as  this  country  maintains  forces  that  are  capable  of 
fighting— and  winning— lesser  wars  with  lesser  weap- 
ons. This  country  has  such  forces  today  in  that 
powerful  and  unique  weapon  of  opportunity,  the 
balanced  fleet.  The  versatile  striking  forces  of  the 
Navy  combined  with  the  strategic  mobility  of  the 
Fleet  Marine  Forces  give  our  nation  a  military  ad- 
vantage which  no  potential  enemy  can  hope  to 
overcome  unless  we  allow  him  to." 

—DANIEL  Z.  HENKIN 

NAVAL  RESEARCH,  Office  of.  The  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search (ONR),  established  by  Public  Law  588, 
Aug.  1,  1946,  and  replacing  the  Office  of  Research 
and  Inventions  (1945),  is  charged  with  the  duties 
of  encouraging,  promoting,  planning,  initiating,  and 
coordinating  naval  research.  This  activity  supports 
the  research  and  development  conducted  by  the 
Bureaus  and  other  Offices  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.  Patents,  inventions,  trade-marks,  copyrights, 
and  royalty  payments  for  the  Department  of  the 


Navy  are  also  a  responsibility  of  ONR.  It  is  headed 
by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Research  (Rear  Admiral 
Rawson  Bennett,  II,  January  1956)  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Office  of  Naval  Research  is  composed  of  the 
headquarters  office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  6 
branch  offices  located  in  New  York  City;  Boston; 
Chicago;  San  Francisco;  Pasadena;  and  London, 
England.  The  Naval  Research  Laboratory  at  Ana- 
costia,  D.C.;  the  Training  Devices  Center  at  Port 
Washington,  Long  Island,  N.Y.;  the  Naval  Biolog- 
ical Laboratory,  Oakland,  Calif.;  and  the  Under- 
water Sound  Reference  Laboratory  at  Orlando,  Fla., 
are  field  laboratories  under  its  direction. 

The  ONR  research  program  is  conducted  by  con- 
tracts with  university,  nonprofit,  and  industrial  lab- 
oratories; and  at  the  above-mentioned  field  labora- 
tories. AJI  important  phase  of  the  ONR  research 
program  is  the  basic  research  which  it  supports  in 
selected  scientific  fields  which  have  an  important 
bearing  on  Navy  problems.  Support  is  given  to 
those  projects  which  have  the  most  scientific  merit 
and  which  are,  at  the  same  time,  most  applicable 
to  the  future  requirements  of  the  Navy. 

Concurrently,  ONR  also  supports  a  major  effort 
in  applied  research.  This  part  of  the  research  pro- 
gram exploits  new  ideas  or  principles  which  lead 
to  the  development  of  new  and  improved  weapons 
and  techniques  for  improving  the  operational  readi- 
ness of  the  fleet  and  maintaining  Naval  supremacy. 

The  ONR  is  managing  Project  Vanguard,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  portion  of  the  program  for 
launching  the  artificial  satellite  of  the  earth  during 
the  International  Geophysical  Year. 
NAVY,  Department  of  the.  The  vast  U.S.  Naval  Es- 
tablishment, which  at  the  end  of  1956  was  operat- 
ing at  an  annual  cost  of  $9,500  million,  with  men, 
ships  and  planes  deployed  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
—even  Little  America  in  the  Antarctic— is  directed 
from  headquarters  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
at  the  Pentagon  in  Washington,  D.C.  As  head  of 
the  Department,  Navy  Secretary  Charles  S.  Thomas, 
a  World  War  I  Naval  aviator,  is  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  to  the  President  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  which  have  a  combined  active  and  reserve 
military  personnel  strength  of  over  1  million  men. 

Thomas,  who  had  been  an  Assistant  Defense  Sec- 
retary (Supply  and  Logistics)  before  his  appoint- 
ment to  head  the  Navy  Department  in  May  1954, 
leads  a  team  of  5  senior  civilians.  They  are  Under 
Secretary  Thomas  S.  Gates,  jr.,  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries (Material)  Raymond  H.  Fogler  (who  re- 
signed Jan.  12,  1957);  (Air)  Garrison  Norton,  who 
is  also  responsible  for  Navy  research  and  develop- 
ment programs;  (Financial  Management)  W.  B. 
Franke;  and  (Personnel  and  Reserve  Forces)  Albert 
Pratt.  Directly  under  the  Secretary  also  are  an 
Office  of  Information  and  an  Office  of  Legislative 
Liaison,  charged  respectively  with  keeping  the  Na- 
tion informed  about  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  activi- 
ties and  maintaining  close  relationship  between  the 
Department  and  the  Congress. 

Though  civilian  leaders  are  ultimately  responsible 
for  operation  of  the  Naval  Establishment,  day  to 
day  tasks  of  guiding  the  complex  fleet  and  shore 
units  lie  in  the  hands  of  professional  military  men, 
headed  by  Adm.  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  and  Gen.  Randolph  McC.  Pate,  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps.  Burke,  who  at  54 
became  the  Navy's  top-ranking  sailor  in  August 
1955,  after  a  brilliant  career  highlighted  by  World 
War  II  service  as  a  commander  of  swift  destroyers 
in  the  Pacific,  heads  a  uniformed  staff  of  6  Deputy 
CNO's.  They  are  responsible  for  Personnel  and 
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Naval  Reserve,  Administration,  Fleet  Operations 
and  Readiness,  Logistics,  Air,  and  Plans  and  Policy. 
Vice  admirals,  the  Deputy  CNO's  report  to  Burke 
through  Vice  CNO  Adm.  H.  D.  Felt. 

The  Navy  Department  also  includes  3  Assistant 
CNO's  for  General  Planning,  Intelligence  and  In- 
spector General  duties,  as  well  as  Offices  of  Naval 
Material,  Naval  Research,  Comptroller  and  Indus- 
trial Relations,  headed  by  rear  admirals,  who  report 
to  the  various  Assistant  Secretaries.  The  Office  of 
Judge  Advocate  General,  which  handles  the  Navy's 
legal  business,  is  placed  below  the  Under  Secretary. 
The  Under  Secretary's  responsibilities  also  include 
supervision  of  the  Navy's  powerful  Bureaus:  Aero- 
nautics, Medicine  and  Surgery,  Naval  Personnel, 
Ordnance,  Ships,  Supplies  and  Accounts,  and  Yards 
and  Docks,  all  headed  by  rear  admirals  except  for 
the  Naval  Personnel  billet,  which  is  filled  by 
V.  Adm.  James  L.  Holloway,  jr.,  who  was  also 
DCNO  for  Personnel  and  Naval  Reserve  in  1956. 

The  Navy  Department  has  another  major  com- 
ponent—U.S.  Marine  Corps  Headquarters,  under 
Commandant  Pate,  who  took  office  on  Jan.  1,  1956, 
after  almost  35  years  service  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
Pate  and  Lt.  Gen,  Vernon  E.  Megee,  Assistant 
Commandant  and  Chief  of  Staff,  oirect  a  Staff 
which  includes  an  Assistant  Commandant  for  Air, 
Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  Plans  and  Research  and 
Development,  and  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  Per- 
sonnel, Intelligence,  Plans  and  Operations,  and 
Logistics,  as  well  as  a  Supply  Department  under 
the  Marine  Corps  Quartermaster  General. 

—DANIEL,  Z.  HENKIN 

NAZARENE,  Church  of  the.  A  holiness  group  organ- 
ized in  Chicago,  111.,  in  1907  and  emphasizing  the 
doctrine  of  entire  sanctification.  Its  5,509  ordained 
ministers  serve  4,435  churches  with  287,866  mem- 
bers in  the  United  States,  Canada,  the  British  Isles, 
and  Australia.  In  addition,  there  are  43,139  mem- 
bers on  29  foreign  mission  fields  under  the  care  of 
319  missionaries.  Nine  educational  institutions  have 
an  enrolment  of  4,889  students,  while  611,319  are 
enroled  in  Sunday  schools. 

The  1956  income  from  contribution  was  $37,- 
404,741,  an  average  of  $130  per  capita;  the  value 
of  church  property  increasedT  to  $159  million.  A 
new  International  Headquarters  building  has  been 
completed  and  is  now  occupied.  The  14th  General 
Assembly  of  the  denomination  met  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  in  June  1956.  The  next  session  will  be  held  in 
June  1960.  Headquarters:  6401  The  Paseo,  Kansas 
City  10,  Mo.  Officers:  S.  T.  Ludwig,  General  Church 
Secretary;  John  Stockton,  General  Treasurer. 
NEBRASKA.  A  west  north  central  State.  Area:  77,- 
510  square  miles.  Population  (July  1,  1956  est): 
1,414,000,  compared  with  (1950  census):  1,325,- 
510.  Chief  cities  (1950  census):  Lincoln  (capital), 
98,884;  Omaha,  251,117;  Grand  Island,  22,682; 
Hastings,  20,211;  North  Platte,  15,433;  Fremont, 
14,762;  Scottsbluff,  12,858;  Kearney,  12,115; 
Beatrice,  11,813;  Norfolk,  11,335. 

Nickname,  The  Cornhusker  State.  Motto,  Equal- 
ity "Before  the  Law.  Flower,  Goldenrod.  Bird,  West- 
ern Meadowlark.  Song  (four  unofficial).  Entered 
the  Union,  Mar.  1, 1867.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS 
AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $113,- 
416,000;  general  expenditure,  $108,015,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $3,406,000. 

Elections.  Nebraska's  6  electoral  votes  were  cast 
for  Eisenhower  in  the  November  election.  There 
were  no  senatorial  contests,  and  House  seats  were 
divided  3  Republican  and  1  Democrat.  In  the  State 
elections,  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Attor- 


ney General,  and  Treasurer  were  reelected.  Dwight 
Burney  (R)  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Legislation.  The  Nebraska  legislature  did  not  con- 
vene in  1956. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Victor  E.  Anderson; 
Lieut.  Governor,  Charles  J.  Warner;  Secretary  of 
State,  Frank  Marsh;  Attorney  General,  Clarence  S. 
Beck;  State  Treasurer,  Ralph  W.  Hill;  State  Auditor, 
Ray  C.  Johnson. 

NECROLOGY.  A  list  of  some  of  the  notable  persons 
who  died  during  the  calendar  year  1956  is  presented 
in  the  following  lines.  The  date  and  place  of  birth 
and  death  have  been  given  whenever  available. 

Abbott,  Dr.  Allan.  American  educator,  b.  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  Feb.  16,  1876,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Mar.  21, 
1956.  Professor  Emeritus  of  English  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  he  made  many  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  teaching  of  English  in 
secondary  schools. 

Abendroth,  Prof.  Hermann.  German  conductor,  b. 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Germany,  Jan.  19,  1883,  d, 
Weimar,  Germany,  May  29,  1956.  He  was  con- 
ductor of  the  Orchestral  Society  of  Munich  and  then 
worked  with  the  Cologne  Conservatory.  Removed 
from  that  post  by  the  Nazis,  he  was  later  permitted 
to  become  director  of  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra 
at  Leipzig.  In  1950  he  was  barred  from  conducting 
in  Dusseldorf  because  of  his  Communist  sym- 
pathies. 

Adams,  K.  C.  American  editor,  b.  Holly  Springs, 
Miss.,  188T  (?),  d.  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  June  30, 
1956,  Former  editor  of  The  United  Mine  Workers 
Journal,  he  worked  for  that  union  for  40  years. 

Adams,  Dr.  Walter  Sydney.  American  astronomer, 
b.  Antioch,  Syria,  Dec.  20, 1876,  d.  Pasadena,  Calif., 
May  10, 1956.  A  former  director  of  the  Mount  Wil- 
son Observatory,  which  he  helped  build,  Dr.  Adams 
also  helped  plan  and  install  the  telescope  at  Mount 
Palomar. 

Allan,  Maude.  Canadian  dancer,  b.  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, 1883  (?),  d.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Oct.  20, 1956. 
She  created  a  sensation  in  London  in  1908  with  her 
interpretation  of  Salome's  Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils. 

Allen,  Fred.  See  Sullivan,  John  Florence. 

Ambedkar,  Dr.  Bhimrao  Ramji.  Leader  of  India's  un- 
touchables, b.  near  Bombay,  India,  Apr.  11, 1893,  d. 
New  Delhi,  India,  Dec.  6,  1956.  Law  Minister  of 
India  from  1947  to  1951,  Dr.  Ambedkar  was  the 
leader  of  60  million  untouchables,  the  lowest  caste 
in  Hindu  India.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  framers  of 
India's  constitution,  adopted  in  1950. 

Amezaga,  Juan  Jose.  Former  President  of  Uruguay 
(1943-47),  b.  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  Jan.  28, 1881, 
d.  (ibid)  Aug.  20,  1956. 

Amezua  y  Mayo,  Agustin  Gonzalez.  Spanish  histor- 
ian, b.  1881  (?),  d.  Madrid,  Spain,  June  10,  1956. 
He  was  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History 
and  author  of  several  histories  of  Spain. 

Andrews,  John  Miller.  Former  Prime  Minister  of 
Northern  Ireland,  b.  Comber,  County  Down,  Ire- 
land, July  17,  1871,  d.  (ibid)  Aug.  5,  1956.  Prime 
Minister  from  1940  to  1943,  he  strongly  favored 
retention  of  the  union  with  Great  Britain,  as  ap- 
posed  to  joining  the  Irish  Free  State. 

Arlen,  Michael.  Novelist,  b.  Bulgaria,  1896  (?), 
d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  June  23,  1956.  Of  his  many 
popular  novels,  The  Green  Hat  (1924)  was  the 
most  successful.  It  was  dramatized  and  later  ap- 
peared in  two  screen  versions. 

Arnold,  Edward  (Guenther  Schneider).  American 
character  actor,  b.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Feb.  18,  1890, 
d.  Encino,  Calif.,  Apr.  26,  1956.  His  fame— and 
fortune— came  from  playing  money-hungry  or 
money-top-heavy  tycoons  in  films,  more  than  40  in 
all. 
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Aturan,  Dr.  Adrian.  African  leader,  d.  Karema, 
Tanganyika,  Apr.  24,  1956.  A  former  slave,  he  re- 
ceived international  recognition  for  the  development 
of  the  thriving  model  community  of  Karema,  popu- 
lated by  former  slaves. 

Aydelotie,  Dr.  Frank.  American  educator,  b.  Sulli- 
van, Ind.,  Oct.  16, 1880,  d.  Princeton,  N.J.,  Dec.  17, 
1956.  He  was  American  secretary  of  the  Rhodes 
Trustees  from  1918  to  1953.  He  wrote  several  books 
on  education  and  on  the  Rhodes  awards. 

Bacon,  Faith.  American  dancer,  b.  Erie,  Pa.  (r), 
1911  (?),  d.  Chicago,  IE,  Sept.  26,  1956.  She 
claimed  to  have  originated  the  fan  dance. 

Badoglio,  Marshal  Pletro.  Italian  military  leader,  b. 
Grazzano  Montferrato,  Italy,  Sept.  28,  1871,  d. 
(ibid)  Nov.  1, 1956.  Conqueror  of  Ethiopia  in  1935. 
He  arranged  Italy's  surrender  to  General  Eisen- 
hower, was  forced  to  retire  when  the  American 
Army  took  Rome,  and  remained  in  retirement  until 
his  death.  ,  ,.  . 

Boeck,  Rabbi  Leo.  Jewish  intellectual  and  religious 
leader,  b.  Lissa,  Prussia  (now  Leszno,  Poland), 
May  23,  1873,  d.  London,  Eng.,  Nov.  2,  1956.  A 
Jewish  writer  and  theologian  during  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  he  fearlessly  defied  Nazi  persecu- 
tion before  and  during  World  War  II. 

Bagnall,  Vernon.  American  communications  expert, 
b.  Jacksonport,  Wis.,  1906  (?),  d  Montclair,  N.J., 
Apr.  10, 1956.  An  executive  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Company,  he  organized  the 
Distant  Early  Warning  Line. 

Balsan,  Col.  Jacques.  French  aviation  pioneer,  b. 
1869,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Nov.  4,  1956.  An  early 
balloonist,  he  set  three  records  within  two  months 
in  1900:  remained  in  the  air  for  35  hr.  9  mia.,  rose 
to  a  height  of  almost  5  mi.,  and  traveled  about 
850  mi.  in  his  balloon,  from  Vincennes,  France,  to 
Opoezno,  Russia.  . 

Bancroft,  George.  American  motion  picture  villain, 
b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  30,  1882,  d.  Santa  Mon- 
ica, Calif.,  Oct.  2, 1956,  Beginning  on  Broadway,  he 
achieved  his  most  lasting  fame  in  such  Hollywood 
productions  as  The  Wolf  of  Wall  Street  and  Stage- 
coach. 

Barbieri,  Vicente.  Argentinian  poet  and  editor,  b. 
Alberti,  Argentina,  Aug.  31,  1903,  d.  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina,  Sept  10, 1956. 

Berkley,  Alben  William.  U.S.  Senator  and  former 
Vice  President,  b.  Graves  County,  Ky.,  Nov.  24, 
1877,  d.  Lexington,  Va.,  Apr.  30,  1956.  A  member 
of  Congress  continuously  from  1913  to  1949,  he  was 
Senate  majority  leader  (1937-47)  and  minority 
leader  ( 1947-49).  He  was  chief  spokesman  in  Con- 
gress for  the  New  Deal.  In  1948  he  was  elected 
Vice  President,  and  after  leaving  the  vice  presidency 
in  1952,  he  became  a  television  commentator  on  the 
program  Meet  the  Veep.  In  1954  he  was  persuaded 
to  run  for  a  fifth  term  in  the  Senate  and,  after  a  vig- 
orous campaign,  was  elected. 

Baroja  Nessi,  Pio.  Spanish  novelist,  b.  San  Sebas- 
tian, Spain,  Dec.  28,  1872,  d.  Madrid,  Spain,  Oct. 
30,  1956.  Of  his  more  than  100  books,  the  best 
known  in  this  country  is  probably  the  trilogy 
Struggle  for  Life. 

Barth,  Hans.  German-American  composer  and 
pianist,  b.  Germany,  1897  (?),  d.  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
Dec.  8,  1956.  Composer  of  more  than  50  musical 
works  and  for  five  years  chief  soloist  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  he  was  also  the  inventor  of  a 
quarter-tone  piano. 

Bourn,  Walter.  American  artist,  b.  Sellersville,  Pa., 
Dec.  14,  1884,  d.  (ibid)  July  12,  1956.  His  Penn- 
sylvania landscapes  are  in  museums  and  private  col- 
lections. He  wrote  Two  Hundred  Jears>  a  history 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 
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Beach,  Chester.  American  sculptor,  b.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  May  23,  1881,  d.  Brewster,  N.Y.,  Aug. 
6,  1956.  In  1918  he  was  elected  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  and  in  1927-28  he 
was  president  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society 

Seal,  Gifford  Reynolds.  American  artist,  b.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Jan.  24,  1879,  d.  (ibid)  Feb.  5,  1956. 
He  was  best  known  for  his  landscapes. 

Beaumont,  Clarence  (Ginger).  American  baseball 
player  b.  Rochester,  Wis.,  July  23,  1876,  d.  Bur- 
lington Wis.,  Apr.  10,  1956.  Considered  one  of 
baseball's  great  outfielders,  he  had  a  twelve-year 
career  in  the  major  leagues. 

Beaurepaire,  Sir  Frank.  Australian  athlete,  b.  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  1891,  d.  (ibid)  May  29,  1956. 
A  champion  swimmer,  he  represented  Australia  in 
three  Olympic  games  and  was  instrumental  in  hav- 
ing the  1956  games  held  in  Melbourne. 

Beerbohm,  Sir  Max.  English  writer  and  caricaturist, 
b.  London,  Eng.,  Aug.  24,  1872,  d.  RapaUo  Italy 
May  20, 1956.  A  contemporary  of  Oscar  Wilde  and 
Aubrey  Beardsley,  he  was  an  original  contributor 
to  The  Yellow  Book.  When  he  was  23  years  old, 
some  of  his  essays  were  collected  as  The  Works  of 
Max  'Beerbohm  and  his  first  collection  of  carica- 
tures was  published.  In  1898,  he  succeeded  Bernard 
Shaw  as  drama  critic  of  The  Saturday  Review.  In 
addition  to  essays  and  criticism,  he  wrote  short 
stories  and  one  novel,  Zuleika  Dobson  ( 1911) . 

Bell,  Lawrence  Dale.  American  aircraft  manufac- 
turer, b.  Menton,  Ind.,  Apr.  5,  1894,  d.  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  Oct.  20,  1956.  Founder  in  1935  of  the  Bell 
Aircraft  Corporation,  he  and  his  company  later 
pioneered  in  commercial  and  military  aircraft  de- 
sign. In  1947,  his  firm  developed  the  X-l,  the  Air 
Force's  first  rocket-propelled  airplane  and  the  first 
ship  to  fly  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound. 

Bellamy,  Paul  American  journalist,  b.  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass.,  Dec.  26,  1884,  d.  Bratenahl,  Ohio, 
Apr.  12,  1956.  A  newspaper  man  since  1905,  Mr. 
Bellamy  was  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
for  over  twenty  years  and  a  director  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press. 

Benda,  Julien.  French  philosopher  and  writer,  b. 
Paris,  France,  Dec.  26,  1867,  d.  Fontenay-aux- 
Roses,  France,  June  7,  1956.  Early  in  his  career  he 
was  a  Dreyfusist  and  soon  became  a  contributor  to 
the  Cahiers  de  la  Quinzaine,  edited  by  Charles 
Peguy.  He  later  broke  with  Peguy  and  the  Berg- 
sonites.  His  literary  output  included  two  novels  and 
many  works  of  criticism,  the  most  famous  of  which 
are  La  Trahison  des  Clercs  (1927)  and  La  Grande 
Epreuve  des  Democraties  (1942). 

Bentley,  Edmund  Clerihew.  English  writer,  b.  July 
10, 1875,  d.  London,  Eng.,  Mar.  30, 1956.  He  intro- 
duced the  fictional  detective  Philip  Trent  m  Trent's 
Last  Case  (1912)  and  originated  "clerihew"  verse. 

Bessborough,  9th  Earl  of  (Vere  Brabazon  Ponsonby). 
Former  Governor-General  of  Canada  (1931-35),  b. 
Oct.  27,  1880,  d.  Hampshire,  Eng.,  Mar.  10,  1956. 

Betters,  Paul  V.  American  municipal  government 
expert,  b.  Morris,  Minn.,  Apr.  19,  1906,  d.  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  May  11,  1956.  Executive  Director  of 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  since  1932 
and  editor  of  the  United  States  Municipal  News, 
he  served  as  a  consultant  to  various  government 
agencies  and  delegate  to  national  and  international 
conferences  on  municipal  affairs. 

Biddle,  Margaret  Thompson.  American  heiress,  b. 
Helena,  Mont.,  1898  (?),  d.  Paris,  France,  June  8, 
1956.  Mrs.  Biddle  wrote  on  French  literary,  politi- 
cal, and  social  life  for  Collier's,  The  Woman  s  Home 
Companion,  and  Re*alit4s. 

Bierut,  Boleslaw.  Polish  Communist  leader,  b.  near 
Lublin,  Poland,  Apr.  18, 1892,  d.  Moscow,  U.S.S.R., 
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Mar.  12,  1956.  Suspected  of  having  been  a  Soviet 
agent  for  20  years,  in  1947  he  was  elected—in  a 
country  dominated  by  Russian  troops—President  of 
Poland.  In  1952,  he  left  the  presidency  to  become 
Premier;  two  years  later  he  became  First  Secretary 
of  the  Polish  Communist  Party. 

Binder,  Carroll.  American  newspaperman,  b.  Me- 
chanicsburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  20,  1896,  d.  Minneapolis, 
Mian.,  May  1,  1956.  Editorial  page  editor  of  The 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  he  received  several  awards 
for  his  writings  on  foreign  affairs, 

Sing  ham,  Hiram.  Former  ILS.  Senator  and  explorer, 
b.  Honolulu,  H.L,  Nov.  19,  1875,  d.  Washington, 
D.C.,  June  6,  1956.  He  directed  the  1911  Yale 
Peruvian  expedition,  taught  geography  and  history 
at  Yale,  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut in  1922,  Governor  in  1924,  and  U.S.  Sen- 
ator in  1925.  In  1951,  President  Truman  appointed 
him  chairman  of  the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  a  post 
he  held  until  the  Board  was  abolished  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration  in  1953. 

Birdseye,  Clarence.  American  frozen-food  expert,  b. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Dec.  9,  1886,  d.  (ibid)  Oct.  7, 
1956.  Inventor  of  the  process  still  used  in  com- 
mercially freezing  foods,  he  also  experimented  in 
many  other  fields  and  at  his  death  held  nearly 
300  American  and  foreign  patents. 

Bishop,  Richard.  American  actor,  b.  Bangor,  Me., 
1898  (?),  d.  Sharon,  Conn.,  May  28,  1956.  During 
his  37-year  career  on  the  Broadway  stage,  Mr. 
Bishop  appeared  in  such  hits  as  /  Remember 
Mama,  Arsenic  and  Old  Lace,  Key  Largo?  Native 
Land  and  Damn  "Yankees. 

Bishop,  Sir  William  Avery.  Canadian  air  ace,  b. 
Owen  Sound,  Ontario,  Feb.  8, 1894,  d.  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  Sept.  11,  1956.  Awarded  the  Victoria  Cross  in 
1917  for  destroying  4  German  planes  in  one  action, 
he  was  credited  with  72  enemy  planes  destroyed 
by  the  end  of  World  War  II.  In  business  between 
wars,  he  was  appointed  Air  Marshal  in  1939  and 
was  director  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

Black,  Harry  C.  American  publisher  and  philan- 
thropist, b.  Cumberland,  Md.,  1877  (?),  d.  Boynton 
Beach,  Fla.,  Nov.  25,  1956.  Publisher  of  the  Balti- 
more Sunpapers,  he  had  made  several  sizeable  be- 
quests to  educational  and  other  societies. 

Blackman,  Prof.  Ay! ward  Maniey.  British  Egyptolo- 
gist, b.  Dawlish,  S.  Devon,  Eng.,  Jan.  30,  1883,  d. 
Abemele,  Denbighs.,  Wales,  Mar.  9, 1956.  He  wrote 
popular  books  on  ancient  Egypt. 

Blankenhorn,  Heber.  American  Intelligence  officer, 
b.  Orville,  Ohio,  Mar.  26, 1884,  d.  Washington,  D.C., 
Jan.  1,  1956.  An  Army  intelligence  officer  in  both 
world  wars,  he  was  credited  with  originating  the  use 
of  propaganda  leaflets  dropped  from  airplanes. 

Boeing,  William  Edward.  American  aircraft  manu- 
facturer, b.  Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  1,  1881,  d.  on 
yacht  near  Seattle,  Wash.,  Sept.  29,  1956.  In  1916, 
he  founded  the  Pacific  Aero  Products  Co.,  which 
in  1929  became  Boeing  Airplane  Co. 

Borel,  Dr.  Emile.  French  mathematician  and 
statesman,  b.  Saint-Afrrique,  France,  Jan.  7,  1871, 
d.  Paris,  France,  Feb.  3,  1956.  A  brilliant  mathe- 
matician, he  was  constantly  writing  new  works  or 
revising  his  old;  his  most  recent  volume  appeared 
in  1952.  He  was  active  in  politics  as  well,  and  was 
imprisoned  by  the  Germans  during  World  War  II 
for  his  role  in  the  Resistance  Movement. 

Borg,  Mrs.  Madeleine.  American  social  worker,  b. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  July  31,  1878,  d.  (ibid)  Jan.  9, 
1956.  Interested  in  problems  of  social  welfare,  par- 
ticularly that  of  delinquent  girls,  she  was  active 
in  social  work  agencies,  and  philanthropic  and 
civic  organizations. 


Borowski,  Felix.  American  composer,  music  teacher, 
and  critic,  b.  Burton-in-Kendal,  Eng.,  March,  1872, 
d.  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  7,  1956.  Composer  of  numer- 
ous works  for  both  instruments  and  voice,  he  was 
also  music  critic  for  several  Chicago  newspapers. 

Bourgeois,  Jeanne-Marie.  French  actress  and  revue 
artist,  b.  Enghien-les-Bains,  France,  1873,  d.  Bougi- 
val,  France,  Jan.  5, 1956.  Known  as  Mistinguett,  she 
made  her  Paris  debut  in  1895.  According  to  legend, 
her  legs— "the  most  beautiful  in  the  world"— were 
insured  for  several  million  dollars. 

Braithwaitef  Air  Vice-Marshal  Francis  J.  Sf.  George. 
Chief  of  Staff  of  British  Air  Force  in  the  Far  East, 
b.  Oct.  16, 1907,  d.  London,  Eng.,  Dec.  21, 1956. 

Brangwyn,  Sir  Frank.  British  muralist,  b.  Bruges, 
Belgium,  May  13,  1867,  d.  Ditchling,  Sussex,  Eng., 
June  11,  1956.  Among  his  best-known  murals  are 
the  series  in  the  R.C.A.  building  in  New  York  and 
a  set  in  the  Civic  Center  in  Swansea,  Wales. 

Brazer,  Clarence  Wilson.  American  architect  and 
philatelist,  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Mar.  13,  1880,  d. 
Flushing,  N.Y.,  May  6,  1956.  He  designed  many 
public  and  private  buildings,  including  Essington, 
Pa.,  a  village  of  7,000  inhabitants.  An  authority  on 
stamps,  he  once  appraised  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  collection. 

Brech*,  Bertolt.  German  playwright,  b.  Augsburg, 
Germany,  1898,  d.  East  Berlin,  Aug.  14,  1956.  Au- 
thor of  Mother  Courage  and  librettist  of  the  popular 
Threepenny  Opera,  he  became  an  important  drama- 
tist during  the  1920's.  He  trained  such  actors  as 
Peter  Loire  and  Oscar  Homolka.  In  1953  he  won 
the  Stalin  Peace  Prize  and  the  East  German  Na- 
tional Prize. 

Breed,  Dr.  Robert  Stanley.  American  bacteriologist, 
b.  Brooklyn,  Pa.,  Oct.  17,  1877,  d.  Geneva,  N.Y., 
Feb.  10,  1956.  An  internationally  known  authority 
on  dairy  bacteriology,  he  devised  the  Breed  method 
for  counting  bacteria  in  milk. 

Broderzon,  Moishe.  Yiddish  poet  and  dramatist,  b. 
Moscow,  Russia,  1890  (?),  d.  Warsaw,  Poland, 
Aug.  17,  1956.  Important  as  a  Yiddish  poet  and 
playwright  during  the  1920's  and  1930's,  he  was 
arrested  by  the  Soviet  Union's  secret  police  in  1950 
and  sentenced  to  ten  years*  imprisonment  for  expos- 
ing anti-Semitism  in  the  U.S.S.R.  He  died  a  month 
after  his  release  in  1956. 

Bromfieid,  Louis.  American  writer,  b,  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  Dec.  27,  1896,  d.  Columbus,  Ohio,  Mar.  18, 
1956.  In  1926,  he  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  Early  Autumn.  His  interest  in  fiction  was 
paralleled  by  that  in  scientific  farming,  a  subject  on 
which  he  wrote  extensively. 

Brown,  Dame  Edith  Mary.  English  missionary  to 
India,  b.  1864,  d.  Srinagar,  Kashmir,  India,  Dec,  6, 
1956.  She  founded  the  first  school  for  women  doc- 
tors in  India  in  1894. 

Brown,  Roy.  American  artist,  b.  Decatur,  111.,  Apr, 
7,  1879,  d.  Nashua,  N.H.,  May  16,  1956.  A  land- 
scape painter,  he  won  many  prizes  for  his  paintings, 
some  of  which  hang  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  in  New  York  and  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

Browning,  Peaches.  See  Willson,  Mrs.  Frances 
Heenan. 

Burns,  Bob.  American  humorist,  b.  Van  Buren, 
Ark.,  1891  (?),  d.  Encino,  Calif.,  Feb.  2,  1956, 
Known  as  "The  Arkansas  Traveler,"  he  established 
himself  in  the  role  of  a  hillbilly  raconteur. 

Byrn&,  Alfred.  Irish  politician,  b.  1882,  d.  Dublin, 
Eire,  Mar.  15,  1956.  Ten  times  Lord  Mayor  o£ 
Dublin  and  a  member  of  the  Dail  since  1923,  he 
was  a  popular  champion  of  the  underprivileged. 

Calhern,  Louis  (Carl  Henry  Vogt).  American  actor, 
b.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Feb.  19,  1895,  d.  Nara,  Japan, 
May  12,  1956.  He  played  in  more  than  60  movies. 
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Cameron,  Archie  Galbraith.  Australian  politician,  b. 
Happy  Valley,  South  Australia,  Mar.  22,  1895,  d. 
Sydney,  Australia,  Aug.  9,  1956.  He  was  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Australia  from 
1950  until  his  death. 

Campbell,  Charles  Henry.  English  newspaperman 
and  government  aide,  b.  Liverpool,  Eng.,  1904,  d, 
Knoxville,  Term.,  Dec.  18,  1956.  An  Englishman 
raised  in  the  United  States,  he  was  made  First  Secre- 
tary of  the  British  Embassy  and  later  organized  the 
British  Information  Services  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Cone,  William  H.  American  sportsman,  b.  Jersey 
City,  N.J.,  1875  (?),  d.  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  Mar. 
27,  1956.  Known  as  "Mr.  Trotting/'  he  promoted 
the  Hambletonian  race  and  built  Good  Time  Park 
in  Goshen,  N.Y.,  and  the  Yonkers  Raceway. 

Cantelli,  Guide.  Italian  conductor,  b.  Novara,  Italy, 
Apr.  27, 1920,  d.  near  Paris,  France,  Nov.  24,  1956. 
The  foremost  young  conductor  of  Italy,  he  was 
killed  in  an  airplane  accident  at  the  age  of  36. 

Capers,  Dr.  Samuel  Paul.  American  educator,  b. 
Somerville,  Mass.,  Mar.  21,  1878,  d.  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
June  22,  1956.  In  1922  he  was  named  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  a  post  he  held  until 
his  retirement  in  1950. 

Carlson,  Dr.  Anton  Julius.  American  physiologist,  b. 
Bohuslan,  Sweden,  Jan.  29,  1875,  <£  Chicago,  111., 
Sept.  2,  1956.  Best  known  for  his  work  on  the 
physiology  of  hunger  and  the  nutritive  qualities 
of  different  foods,  Ee  is  credited  by  some  with  the 
refutation  of  Ivan  Pavlov's  gastric  juices  theory. 

Carnegie,  Hattie.  See  Zanft,  Mrs.  John. 

Carvlfle,  Edward  P.  Former  U.S.  Senator  ( 1945-47) 
and  Governor  of  Nevada  (1938-45),  b.  Mound 
Valley,  Nev.,  May  14,  1885,  d.  Reno,  Nev.,  June 
27,  1956. 

Chalifour,  J.  Onesime.  French-Canadian  business- 
man and  editor,  b.  May  1, 1899,  d.  Quebec,  Canada, 
July  13, 1956.  He  was  editor  of  r Action  Catholique, 
the  leading  Quebec  French  daily  newspaper. 

Chalmers,  Gordon  Keith.  American  educator,  b. 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  Feb.  7,  1904,  d.  Hyannis,  Mass., 
May  8,  1956.  President  of  Kenyon  College  since 
1937,  he  also  was  president  of  Rockford  College 
(1934-37). 

Charfot,  Andre.  Theatrical  producer,  b.  Paris, 
France,  July  26,  1882,  d.  Hollywood,  Calif.,  May 
20,  1956.  After  managing  several  of  Paris*  most 
important  theaters,  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
specialized  in  producing  revues. 

Charpentier,  Gustave.  French  composer,  b.  Dieuze, 
France,  June  25,  1860,  d.  Paris,  France,  Feb.  18, 
1956.  Although  he  had  been  honored  for  his  earlier 
works  such  as  Didon,  his  reputation  was  secured  by 
the  opera  Louise. 

Chretien,  Prof.  Henri.  French  scientist  and  inventor, 
b.  Paris,  France,  1879  (?),  d.  Washington,  D.C., 
Feb.  6,  1956.  He  developed  the  anamorphic  lens 
used  in  CinemaScope. 

Clark,  Robert  Sterling.  American  art  collector,  b. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  1877  (?),  d.  Williamstown,  Mass., 
Dec.  29,  1956.  An  art  collector  for  most  of  his  life, 
he  founded  the  Sterling  and  Francine  Art  Institute 
in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  in  1951. 

Cohn,  Jack.  American  film  pioneer,  b.  New  York, 
N.Y.,  Oct.  27,  1889,  d.  (ibid)  Dec.  8,  1956.  A 
founder  of  Columbia  Pictures  in  1919,  he  had  begun 
working  in  the  moving  picture  business  in  1908. 

Comiskey,  Mrs.  Grace.  American  baseball-club 
president,  b.  Chicago,  III,  May  15,  1894,  d.  (ibid) 
Dec.  10,  1956.  President  of  the  Chicago  White  Sox 
since  1941,  she  was  the  first  woman  president  of  a 
club  in  the  American  League. 

Cowan,  Adm.  Sir  Walter  Henry.  British  naval  officer, 
b.  Alveston,  Warwicks.,  Eng.,  June  11,  1871,  d. 


Kineton,  Warwicks.,  Eng.,  Feb.  14, 1956.  His  career 
included  service  in  the  Sudan  campaigns,  the  Boer 
War,  and  World  Wars  I  and  II. 

Crabb,  Commander  Lionel.  English  naval  *  frogman, 
b.  1910  (?),  disappeared,  presumed  dead,  Ports- 
mouth Harbour,  Eng.,  Apr.  19,  1956.  The  Mystery 
Man  of  World  War  II  and  after,  his  history  is  un- 
known prior  to  his  1941  commission  in  the  British 
navy.  He  disappeared  on  Apr.  6, 1956  in  Portsmouth 
Harbour  while  3  Soviet  ships,  carrying  Bulganin 
and  Khrushchev  and  their  aides,  were  anchored 
there.  Prime  Minister  Eden  denied  that  Crabb  was 
there  on  official  orders  and  refused  further  com- 
ment. His  body  was  never  recovered. 

Crampton,  Dr.  Henry  Edward.  American  zoologist, 
b.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Jan.  5,  1875,  d.  (ibid)  Feb.  26, 
1956.  In  connection  with  his  work,  he  traveled 
widely  in  the  Carribean,  Hawaii,  the  South  Seas, 
and  Asia.  He  taught  at  Columbia  University  and 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  was  a 
curator  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Crowell,  Merle.  American  editor  and  publicist,  b. 
North  Newport,  Me.,  Dec.  28,  1888,  d.  Katonah, 
N.Y.,  Aug.  14,  1956.  A  senior  editor  of  The  Read- 
er's Digest  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  previ- 
ously been  editor  of  American  magazine  and  publi- 
cist for  Rockefeller  Center  in  New  York  City. 

Cruikshank,  Robert  James.  British  editor  and  author, 
b.  Apr.  19,  1898,  d.  London,  Eng.,  May  13,  1956. 
Editor  of  the  News  Chronicle  from  1948  to  1954, 
he  had  been  editor  of  The  Star  (1936-41)  and  its 
American  correspondent. 

Culbertson,  Mrs.  Josephine.  American  bridge  expert, 
b.  New  York,  N.Y.,  1899  (?),  d.  (ibid)  Mar.  23, 
1956.  She  was  co-author,  with  her  husband  Ely, 
of  the  Culbertson  system  of  contract  bridge. 

Cullis,  Dr.  Winifred  Clara.  English  physiologist  and 
feminist,  b.  Gloucester,  Eng.,  June  2,  1875,  d.  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  Nov.  13,  1956.  Association  with  the 
London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women  from  1901 
to  1941  was  followed  by  lecture  tours  throughout 
the  world  on  behalf  of  women's  rights  and  abilities. 

Cummings,  Homer  Stille.  Former  Axnerican  Attorney 
General,  b.  Chicago,  111.,  Apr.  30, 1870,  d.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Sept.  10,  1956.  He  was  in  Roosevelts 
cabinet  from  1933  to  1939  and  was  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  New  Deal  program.  He  also  expanded 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  ( FBI ) ,  initiated 
the  building  of  Alcatraz  prison  in  San  Francisco 
Bay,  and  successfully  defended  the  constitution- 
ality of  dollar  devaluation,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 

Cunningham,  Dr.  Ruth.  American  child-development 
expert,  b.  Tokyo,  Japan,  1906  (?),  d.  New  York, 
N.Y.,  July  2, 1956.  Professor  of  Education  at  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University,  she  wrote  ex- 
tensively on  the  subject  of  child  psychology. 

Curtis-Bennett,  Frederick  Henry  Derek.  English 
criminal  lawyer,  b.  London,  Eng.,  Feb.  29,  1904,  d. 
( ibid)  July  19  ( ? ),  1956.  He  had  defended  William 
Joyce  (Lord  Haw-Haw),  atom  spy  Klaus  Fuchs, 
and  several  other  English  and  Colonial  criminals 
brought  to  trial  in  England. 

Curtius,  Ernst  Robert.  German  literary  historian  and 
critic,  b.  1886,  d.  Rome,  Italy,  Apr.  19,  1956.  An 
authority  on  European  literature,  he  wrote  studies 
of  Balzac,  James  Joyce,  and  Maurice  Barres. 

Dallyn,  Mrs.  John  (Viola  Meynell).  English  author, 
d.  near  Pulborough,  Eng.,  Oct.  27,  1956.  Most  suc- 
cessful as  a  short-story  writer,  her  most  recent  col- 
lection was  Louise  ( 1954) . 

Davis,  Mary  Gould.  American  librarian,  b.  Bangor, 
Me.,  Feb.  13,  1882,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Apr.  15, 
1956.  Supervisor  of  story-telling  at  the  New  York 
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Public  Library,  she  was  editor  of  children's  books 
for  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  and  wrote 
or  edited  9  books. 

Davis,  Owen.  American  playwright,  b.  Portland, 
Me.,  Jan.  29,  1874,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Oct.  14, 
1956.  Author  of  more  than  200  plays,  he  won  the 
1923  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Icebound.  Others  were  For 
the  White  Rose  (1899),  Broadway  after  Dark 
(1907),  Forever  After  (1918),  Spring  Is  Here 
(1929),  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  North  (1941). 

de  Aguiar,  Rev.  America.  Portuguese  priest,  b. 
Lourenco  Marques,  Mozambique,  1887  (?),  d. 
Oronto,  Portugal,  July  16,  1956.  He  founded  the 
Portuguese  Boys  Town  Movement. 

de  So  Mare,  Walter.  English  poet  and  author,  b. 
Kent,  Eng.,  1873,  d.  Twickenham,  Eng.,  June  22, 
1956.  His  poems  and  stories  for  children  were  best 
known  of  his  works,  although  he  wrote  for  adults 
also.  Early  books  for  children  were  Songs  of  Child- 
hood,  Peacock  Pie?  and  Ding  Dong  Bell.  More  re- 
cently he  published  O  Lovely  England  and  A  Begin- 
ra'ng  and  Other  Stories.  His  works  are  suffused  with 
an  imaginative,  otherworldly  quality,  the  humor 
and  fantasy  of  which  appeal  to  adults  and  children 
alike. 

Delbos,  Yvon.  French  politician,  b.  Thonat,  France, 
May  7,  1885,  d.  Paris,  France,  Nov.  15,  1956.  A 
leader  of  the  Radical  Socialist  Party,  he  was  im- 
prisoned by  Hitler  in  1943  and  liberated  in  1945  by 
the  American  army.  After  the  war  he  was  Minister 
of  Education  and  then  Minister  of  State. 

Dendramis,  Vassiii.  Greek  diplomat,  b.  Athens, 
Greece,  1883,  d.  (ibid)  May  9,  1956.  He  was  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  from  1947  to  1950 
and  headed  the  Greek  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  from  1946  to  1950. 

De  Palma,  Ralph.  American  auto  racer,  b.  Italy, 
1883,  d.  Pasadena,  Calif.,  Mar.  31,  1956.  During  his 
racing  career,  he  won  more  than  2,500  of  the  2,889 
contests  he  entered,  setting  speed  records  and  win- 
ning championships. 

Der  Hovhanesian,  Archbishop  Tirayre.  Churchman, 
b.  Pernagot,  Armenia,  1868  (?),  d.  New  York,  N.Y., 
Mar.  29,  1956.  From  1921  to  1928,  he  was  primate 
of  the  Armenian  Church  of  North  America. 

de  Wahl,  Anders.  Swedish  actor,  b.  1869  (?),  d. 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  Mar.  9,  1956.  A  versatile  actor, 
he  appeared  in  farces  as  well  as  the  dramas  of 
Shakespeare  and  Strindberg.  He  made  his  stage 
debut  in  1890  in  the  title  role  of  Master  Olof. 

Didrikson,  Babe.  See  Zaharias,  Mrs.  Mildred. 

Dingle,  Charles.  American  actor,  b.  Wabash,  Ind., 
Dec.  28,  1887,  d.  Worcester,  Mass.,  Jan.  19,  1956. 
His  most  famous  role  was  perhaps  that  of  Benjamin 
Hubbard  in  The  Little  Foxes. 

Doran,  George  H.  Canadian-born  publisher,  b. 
Toronto,  Canada,  1869,  d.  (ibid)  Jan.  75  1956.  In 
1928,  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Inc.  was  formed  and 
Mr.  Doran  became  vice  president.  He  resigned  in 
1930  and  retired  in  1934  to  write  his  memoirs, 
Chronicles  of  Barabas,  1884-1934. 

Dorsey,  Thomas  Francis  (Tommy).  American  band 
leader,  b.  Mahoney  Plains,  Pa.,  Nov.  19,  1905,  d. 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  Nov.  26, 1956.  With  his  brother, 
Jimmy,  he  was  a  popular  band  leader,  especially  in 
the  1930's  and  1940's.  He  specialized  in  "sweet" 
jazz  but  played  some  serious  music  as  well. 

Douglas,  Canon  John  Albert.  English  clergyman,  b. 
1868,  d.  Chichester,  Eng.,  July  3, 1956.  An  authority 
on  the  Eastern  churches,  he  wrote  a  number  of 
books  on  the  subject  and  helped  found  the  Anglican 
and  Eastern  Churches  Association. 

Draper,  Ruth.  American  monologist,  b.  New  York, 
NT.,  Dec.  2,  1884,  d.  (ibid)  Dec.  30,  1956.  Called 
by  some  the  greatest  actress  of  her  time,  she  acted 


in  only  one  play  (A  Lady's  Name,  1915)  and  her 
art  consisted  in  creating  scenes  in  which  she  played 
all  the  characters. 

Dreyfus,  Camille  Edouard.  Swiss-American  chemist 
and  businessman,  b.  Basel,  Switzerland,  Nov.  11, 
1878,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Sept.  27,  1956.  With  his 
brother,  Henry,  he  developed  acetate  yarn  and 
founded  the  Celanese  Corporation  of  America,  plus 
a  Canadian  and  an  English  company  for  the  pro- 
duction of  rayon. 

Dubusc,  Arthur.  American  naval  architect,  b.  Mar. 
5,  1866,  d.  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  Mar.  9,  1956.  With  the 
late  John  P.  Holland,  he  supervised  construction 
of  the  Holland,  the  first  submarine  accepted  by  the 
U.S.  government. 

Duff,  Dr.  George  Lyman.  Canadian  pathologist,  b. 
Hamilton,  Ont,  Canada,  Jan.  26, 1904,  d.  Montreal, 
Canada,  Nov.  1,  1956.  Dean  of  medicine  at  McGill 
University,  he  had  specialized  in  research  on  heart 
diseases  and  hardening  of  the  arteries. 

Duggar,  Dr.  Benjamin.  American  botanist  and  dis- 
coverer of  aureomycin,  b.  Gallion,  Ala.,  Sept.  1, 
1872,  d.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept  10,  1956.  A 
teacher  most  of  his  life,  he  was  retired  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  1943.  He  then  joined  the 
research  staff  of  Lederle  Laboratories  and  began 
the  experiments  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  aureo- 
mycin. 

Dundas,  Sir  Charles.  British  colonial  official,  b. 
June  6, 1884,  d.  London,  Eng.,  Feb.  10, 1956.  After 
more  than  20  years'  service  in  Africa,  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonial  secretary  to  the  Bahamas.  He  was 
governor  of  the  islands  from  1934  to  1940  and  of 
Uganda  from  1940  to  1944. 

Dunlap,  George  Terry.  American  publisher,  b.  Mo- 
nongahela  City,  Pa.,  May  7,  1864,  d.  Pinehurst, 
N.C.,  June  27,  1956.  He  was  co-founder  with 
Alexander  Grosset  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Grosset 
&  Dunlap. 

Dunn,  Dr.  Emmeft  Reid.  American  zoologist,  b.  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  Nov.  21,  1894,  d.  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa., 
Feb.  13,  1956.  An  eminent  scientist,  he  was  an 
authority  on  reptiles  and  amphibians. 

Duquesne,  Frederick  Joubert.  Adventurer  and  spy, 
b.  Capetown,  South  Africa,  Dec.  21,  1877  (?),  d, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  May  24,  1956.  His  colorful  and 
notorious  career  began  during  the  Boer  War  and 
was  ended  in  1942  with  his  conviction  and  imprison- 
ment as  a  Nazi  spy. 

Dwiggins,  William  Addison.  American  type-  and 
book-designer,  b.  Martinsville,  Ohio,  1880  (?),  d. 
Hingham,  Mass.,  Dec.  25, 1956.  He  was  the  designer 
of  the  Metro,  Caledonia,  and  Electra  series  of  type 
faces,  all  used  extensively  in  modern  printing  and 
advertising.  Since  1929  he  had  also  designed  books, 
an  average  of  20  a  year.  His  book,  Layout  in  Adver- 
tising, is  a  major  work  in  the  field. 

Edmonds,  Brigadier-General  Sir  James  Edward.  En- 
glish soldier  and  historian,  b.  London,  Eng.,  Dec. 
25,  1861,  d.  Sherbourne,  Eng.,  Aug.  2,  1956.  The 
writer  of  the  57-volume  official  British  history  of 
World  War  I,  he  was  in  the  British  army  from  1881 
until  his  retirement  in  1919. 

Eddy,  Dr.  Cecil  E.  Australian  atomic  physicist,  b. 
Albury,  N.S.W.,  Australia,  June  21,  1900,  d.  Perth, 
Australia,  June  27,  1956.  He  had  been  director  of 
the  Melbourne  X-ray  and  Radium  Laboratory 
since  1935;  in  1955  he  was  named  chairman  of  the 
UN  Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic 
Radiation. 

Edge,  Walter  Evans.  American  politician,  b.  Phila- 
delphia, Penna.,  Nov.  20, 1873,  d.  New  York,  N.Y., 
Oct.  29,  1956.  Governor  of  New  Jersey  (1916-18 
and  1943-47),  he  was  also  a  Republican  Senator 
(1918-29).  He  was  later  Ambassador  to  France. 
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Eisensfein,  Dr.  Judah  David.  American  Hebrew 
scholar,  b.  Miedzyrzecz,  Poland,  Nov.  12,  1854,  d. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  May  17,  1956.  Editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  Otzar  "Yisrael,  a  10-volume  Hebrew  en- 
cyclopedia, he  was  the  editor,  compiler,  or  author 
of  some  70  volumes. 

Eldred,  Dr.  Byron  E.  American  physicist  and  in- 
ventor, b.  Jackson,  Mich.,  1873  (?),  d.  Torrington, 
Conn.,  May  26,  1956.  Nitrobyronel,  an  explosive, 
and  the  auditor,  a  device  for  curing  deafness,  were 
among  the  products  he  developed. 

el  Glaoui,  Hadj  Thami  Ei  Mezotiari,  Pasha  of  Mar- 
rakesh.  Moslem  leader,  b.  Telouet,  French  Morocco, 
1876  (?),  d.  Marrakech,  French  Morocco,  Jan.  23, 
1956.  He  had  been  instrumental  in  forcing  Sultan 
ben  Youssef  from  his  throne  in  1953,  but  in  1955 
joined  other  Moroccans  in  demanding  that  the  Sul- 
tan be  reinstated. 

EUiabeth  of  Greece.  Former  Queen  of  Greece,  b. 
Pelesh  Castle,  Sinaia,  Rumania,  Oct.  12,  1894,  d. 
Cannes,  France,  Nov.  15,  1956.  She  was  married  to 
George,  Duke  of  Sparta  and  Crown  Prince  of 
Greece,  on  Feb.  27,  1921,  and  became  Queen  of 
Greece  in  1923.  In  October  of  that  year  she  and 
the  King  were  forced  to  flee  and  a  Greek  republic 
was  proclaimed, 

Elman,  Robert.  American  surgeon,  b.  Boston,  Mass., 
Nov.  9, 1897,  d.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  23,  1956,  His 
research  in  the  intravenous  feeding  of  amino  acids 
saved  the  lives  of  many  starving  people  in  Europe 
during  World  War  II. 

Ely,  Joseph  Buell.  Former  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, b.  Westfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  22,  1881,  d.  (ibid) 
June  13,  1956.  An  anti-New  Deal  Democrat,  he 
served  two  terms  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
(1931-35). 

Emerson,  John.  American  actor  and  playwright,  b. 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  May  29,  1874,  d.  Pasadena,  Calif., 
Mar.  8,  1956.  A  matinee  idol  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  he  played  opposite  Bessie  Tyree  and 
Mrs.  Fiske.  In  collaboration  with  his  wife  Anita 
Loos,  he  wrote  half  a  dozen  plays,  including  Gentle- 
men Prefer  Blondes. 

Evans,  Robert  M.  (Spike).  American  government 
official,  b.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  1890  (?),  d.  Arnolds 
Park,  Iowa,  Nov.  21,  1956.  A  New  Deal  Democrat, 
he  was  head  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration (1938-42)  and  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  (1942-54). 

Evans,  William  George  (Billy).  American  baseball 
umpire,  b.  Chicago,  111.,  Feb.  10,  1884,  d.  Miami, 
Fla.,  Jan.  23,  1956.  He  was  an  umpire  with  the 
American  League  from  1906  to  1928. 

Evershed,  John.  English  astronomer,  b.  Gomshall, 
Eng.,  Feb.  26,  1864,  d.  Ewhurst,  Eng.,  Nov.  17, 
1956.  An  astronomer  since  1890,  he  made  several 
important  discoveries,  notably,  a  bright  hydrogen 
continuum  in  the  ultraviolet  (1898),  the  radial 
motion  of  gases  in  sunspots  ( 1909),  and  a  study  of 
the  "red-shift"  in  the  sun,  one  of  three  tests  of  the 
Einstein  relativity  theory.  Much  of  his  work  was 
done  in  India. 

Ewing,  Dr.  Fayette  Clay.  American  otolaryngologist, 
b.  Ariel  Plantation,  LaFourche  Parish,  La.,  May  28, 
1862,  d.  Pineville,  La.,  Apr.  15,  1956.  He  was  a 
founder  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  and 
the  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and 
Otolareyngology.  A  breeder  and  promoter  of  the 
Scottish  terrier,  he  wrote  the  standard  work  on  that 
dog,  The  Book  of  the  Scottish  Terrier. 

Fadeyev,  Alexander  A.  Soviet  author,  b.  Kimry, 
Russia,  1901,  d.  Moscow,  U.S.S.R.,  May  13,  1956. 
He  was  Secretary  General  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Writers  for  10  years  until  he  lost  the  post  in  1956, 
a  victim  of  the  destalinization  campaign  of  that 


year.  His  only  important  works  were  the  short 
novel,  Razgrom  (The  Rout,  1927),  and  the  post- 
war The  Young  Guards,  which  he  was  forced  to  re- 
write after  the  Communist  Party  decided  it  "f aisely" 
portrayed  panic  among  the  Russians  when  Hitler 
attacked. 

Fairchlld,  Henry  Pratt.  American  sociologist  and 
educator,  b.  Dundee,  III,  Aug.  18,  1880,  d.  North 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  Oct.  2,  1956.  He  was  a  teacher 
at  the  International  College  at  Smyrna  ( now  Izmir ) , 
Turkey,  Bowdoin  College,  Yale  University,  and 
New  York  University,  where  he  was  Professor 
Emeritus  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Fairey,  Sir  Charles  Richard.  English  aviation  pioneer, 
b.  Huntingdonshire,  Eng.,  May  5,  1887,  d.  London, 
Eng.,  Sept.  30,  1956.  Founder  and  executive  chair- 
man of  the  Fairey  Aviation  Co.,  he  began  building 
planes  for  England  during  World  War  I.  He  in- 
vented the  wing  flap  in  the  1930's;  his  company 
also  built  anti-submarine  devices  and  guided  mis- 
siles. In  1956,  his  Fairey  Delta  II  became  the  first 
plane  to  fly  at  over  1,000  mph. 

Faust,  Very  Rev.  Mathias.  Minister  Provincial  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  in  New  York,  b.  Oberbimbach, 
Germany,  1880  (?),  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  July  27, 
1956. 

Febvre,  Dr,  Lucien.  French  historian,  b.  Nancy, 
France,  July  22,  1878,  d.  Paris,  France,  Sept.  27, 
1956.  The  author  of  many  works  on  French  and 
European  history,  he  was  also  head  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Encyclopedie  Frangaise. 

Feininger,  Lyonel.  American  artist,  b.  New  York, 
N.Y,.  July  17,  1871,  d.  (ibid)  Jan.  13,  1956.  A 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  modern  painting,  he  partici- 
pated with  the  Blue  Rider  group  in  the  Berlin  ex- 
hibition of  1913  and  taught  for  many  years  at  the 
Bauhaus. 

Fernandez,  Antonio  M.  U.S.  Congressman  from  New 
Mexico,  b.  Springer,  N.M.,  Jan.  17,  1902,  d.  Albu- 
querque, N.M.,  Nov.  6,  1956.  In  the  House  for 
almost  14  years,  he  died  the  day  after  being  elected 
to  his  eighth  term  there. 

Ferro,  Dr.  Antonio.  Portuguese  information  officer, 
b.  Aug.  17,  1895,  d.  Lisbon,  Portugal,  Nov.  11, 
1956.  His  early  career  in  journalism  and  literary 
and  dramatic  criticism  was  followed  by  a  long  as- 
sociation with  Dr.  Antonio  Salazar,  benevolent  dic- 
tator of  Portugal  since  1932. 

Picket,  Major  General  Jacob  Earl.  Retired  United 
States  Air  Force  officer,  b.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  1883 
(?),  d.  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  Aug.  7,  1956.  He 
was  the  first  man  to  demonstrate,  in  1911,  that  a 
rifle  could  be  shot  from  a  plane. 

Field,  Marshall,  HI.  American  millionaire,  b.  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  Sept  28,  1883,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Nov. 
8,  1956.  One  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his  country, 
he  was  the  grandson  of  the  Marshall  Field  who 
founded  the  family  fortune  just  after  the  Civil  War. 
The  younger  Field  was  a  supporter  of  the  New  Deal 
and  in  1941  founded  The  Chicago  Sun  to  combat 
the  isolationist  Chicago  Tribune,  owned  by  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick.  He  also  founded  PM,  a  New 
York  tabloid  which  later  failed.  His  philanthropic 
activities  included  grants  to  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, the  Field  Museum  (now  the  Chicago  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History),  the  Chicago  Zoological 
Society,  Hull  House,  and  St.  Luke's  and  Provident 
hospitals.  He  also  founded  the  Field  Foundation  to 
administer  his  philanthropies.  He  founded  the 
United  States  Committee  for  the  Care  of  European 
Children. 

Fielding,  Marjorie.  English  actress,  b.  Gloucester, 
Eng.,  Feb.  17,  1892,  d.  London,  Eng.,  Dec.  28, 
1956.  Her  career  began  in  1913  and  she  was  active 
in  the  theater  from  that  time  until  the  end  of  the 
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1930*s.  She  also  appeared  in  several  films,  some  of 
which,  such  as  The  Lavender  Hill  Mob,  were  popu- 
lar in  the  United  States. 

Filatov,  Dr.  Vladimir  P.  Soviet  surgeon,  b.  1875  (?), 
d.  Odessa,  U.S.S.R.,  Oct.  30,  1956.  In  1934,  he  an- 
nounced a  perfected  technique  in  the  transplanting 
of  a  healthy  cornea  from  a  corpse  to  a  live  person, 
to  cure  many  types  of  blindness. 

Fiveisky,  Michael  Russian-American  composer  and 
conductor,  b.  Nizhni  Novgorod,  Russia,  1881  (?), 
d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  July  6, 1956.  His  works  included 
the  song  We'll  Go  No  More  A-rouing  and  two  operas 
—Last  Victim  and  Masquerade. 

Foshagf  Dr.  William  Frederick.  American  geologist,  b. 
Sag  Harbor,  N.Y.,  Mar.  17,  1894,  d.  Washington, 
D.C.,  May  21, 1956.  Head  curator  of  the  department 
of  geology  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  since  1948, 
he  was  an  expert  on  precious  stones. 

Friend,  Dr.  Albert  Mathias,  Jr.  American  archaeol- 
ogist and  art  historian,  b.  Ogontz,  Pa.,  Feb.  27, 
1894,  d.  Princeton,  N.J.,  Mar.  23, 1956.  Particularly 
interested  in  illustrated  manuscripts,  he  was  editor 
of  The  Illustrations  of  the  Septuagint,  the  first  vol- 
ume of  which  appeared  in  1941. 

Fry,  Charles  Burgess.  English  athlete,  b.  Sussex, 
Eng.,  Apr.  25, 1872,  d.  London,  Eng.,  Sept.  7, 1956. 
A  famous  cricketer  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries,  he  later  edited  his  own  magazine  and 
wrote  a  sports  column. 

Galsworthy,  Mrs.  Ada.  Wife  of  the  English  novelist 
John  Galsworthy,  b.  1867  (?),  d.  Torquay,  Eng., 
May  29,  1956.  She  was  the  model  for  Irene  in  The 
Forsyte  Saga. 

Gandhi,  Manila!.  Leader  of  the  Indians  in  South 
Africa,  b.  Porbandar,  India,  1892  (?),  d.  Phoenix, 
Natal,  South  Africa,  Apr.  5,  1956.  The  third  son  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  he  settled  in  South  Africa  and 
became  a  leader  of  the  Indian  population  there. 

Gorstang,  Prof.  John.  English  archaeologist,  b. 
Blackburn,  Eng.,  1876,  d.  Beirut,  Lebanon,  Sept 
12,  1956.  His  excavations  covered  much  of  die 
Middle  East  and  contributed  valuable  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  Hittites,  Ethiopians,  Ro- 
mans, Hebrews,  and  Canaanites. 

Gauvreau,  Emile  Henry.  American  editor,  b.  Cen- 
terville,  Conn.,  Feb.  4,  1891,  d.  Suffolk,  Va.,  Oct. 
15,  1956.  He  was  an  editor  on  the  defunct  New 
York  Graphic,  The  New  "York  Mirror,  The  Phila- 
delphia Enquirer,  and  Click,  a  picture  magazine. 

Gero,  Erno.  Hungarian  Communist  official,  b.  1898, 
d.  Budapest,  Hungary,  Nov.  4,  1956  (?).  First  Sec- 
retary of  the  Hungarian  Communist  Party  from  July 
to  October  1956,  he  was  slain  by  rebels  in  the  Hun- 
garian uprising  against  the  Communists. 

Gibson,  Mrs.  Irene  Langhorne.  American  beauty,  b. 
Danville,  Va.,  1873  (?),  d.  Greenwood,  Va.,  Apr. 
20, 1956.  She  was  the  original  model  for  the  famous 
Gibson  Girl,  who  was  created  by  her  husband 
Charles  Dana  Gibson, 

Gieseking,  Walter  Wilhelm.  German  concert  pianist, 
b.  Lyons,  France,  Nov.  5,  1895,  d.  London,  Eng., 
Oct.  26,  1956.  Considered  one  of  the  brilliant 
pianists  of  this  century,  he  began  a  concert  career 
in  1920  and  made  many  world  tours  thereafter. 

Glanville,  Stephen  Ranulph  Kingdom  English  Egypt- 
ologist, b.  London,  Eng.,  Apr.  26,  1900,  d.  Cam- 
bridge, Eng.,  Apr.  26,  1956.  Provost  of  Kings  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  University,  and  professor  of 
Egyptology  there  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had 
been  studying  Egypt  since  1923. 

Gliere,  Reinhold  Moritzovitch.  Russian  composer,  b. 
Kiev,  Russia,  Jan.  11,  1875,  d.  announced  in  Mos- 
cow, U.S.S.R.,  June  25,  1956.  In  the  tradition  of 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  he  composed  in  a  romantic  and 
nationalistic  style. 


GodshaH,  Prof.  Wilson  Leon.  American  educator,  b. 
Landsdale,  Pa.,  Apr.  26,  1895,  d.  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
June  1, 1956.  An  expert  on  foreign  relations,  he  was 
a  director  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  and 
executive  officer  of  the  Fulbright  program  in  Japan 
(1952-54). 

Godwin,  Earl.  American  radio  newscaster,  b.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Jan.  24,  1881,  d.  Rehoboth  Beach, 
Del,  Sept.  23,  1956.  A  former  reporter  and  editor, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  radio  broadcasters  and  was 
president  of  the  Radio  Correspondents  Association 
from  1939  to  1945.  He  was  known  as  the  dean  of 
Washington  radio  correspondents. 

Goldman,  Edwin  Franko.  American  band  leader  and 
composer,  b.  Louisville,  Ky.,  Jan.  1,  1878,  d.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Feb.  21,  1956.  He  was  founder  and 
conductor  of  the  Goldman  Band. 

Gonzales,  Dr.  Thomas  A.  American  pathologist,  b. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Apr.  21,  1878,  d.  (ibid)  May  14, 
1956.  On  the  staff  of  the  New  York  City  medical 
examiner's  office  since  its  creation  in  1918,  he  was 
Chief  Medical  Examiner  from  1937  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1950. 

Gould,  Frank  Jay.  American  financier,  b.  New  York, 
N.Y.,  Dec.  4,  1877,  d.  Juan-les-Pins,  France,  Apr.  1, 
1956.  One  of  his  most  successful  financial  ventures 
was  the  transformation  of  Juan-les-Pins  into  a  popu- 
lar Riviera  resort. 

Grapewin,  Charles.  American  actor,  b.  Xenia,  Ohio, 
Dec.  20,  1869,  d.  Corona,  Calif.,  Feb.  2,  1956.  His 
career  in  show  business  embraced  the  circus,  vaude- 
ville, the  Broadway  stage,  and  the  screen.  He  starred 
or  was  featured  in  over  100  films,  including  Tobacco 
Road,  The  Grapes  of  Wrath,  Ah!  Wilderness,  and 
The  Wizard  of  Oz. 

Graves,  Dr.  Frank  Pierrepont.  American  educator 
and  lawyer,  b.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  July  23,  1869,  d. 
Albany,  N.Y.,  Sept.  13,  1956.  A  man  of  great  and 
varied  talent,  he  was,  successively,  a  classical  scholar 
in  his  mid-twenties,  and  president  of  the  University 
of  Wyoming  at  27.  He  studied  law,  passed  the  Bar 
Examinations  at  74,  and  became  an  attorney  for  the 
New  York  State  Teachers  Association.  At  his  death 
he  held  43  degrees,  besides  many  foreign  citations. 

Gretchaninoff,  Alexander  Tikhonovich.  Russian-bom 
composer,  b.  Moscow,  Russia,  Oct.  25, 1864,  d.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Jan.  3,  1956.  He  wrote  symphonies, 
operas,  choral  works,  and  songs. 

Griffin,  Bernard  Cardinal.  English  Cardinal  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  b.  Birmingham,  Eng.,  Feb.  21, 
1899,  d.  New  Polzeath,  Cornwall,  Eng.,  Aug.  20, 
1956.  At  his  elevation  to  the  College  of  Cardinals  in 
1946,  he  was  the  youngest  member  of  that  body. 

Grimble,  Sir  Arthur  Francis.  English  colonial  admin- 
istrator, b.  Hong  Kong,  1888,  d.  Watlington,  Eng., 
Dec.  12,  1956.  He  was  in  the  foreign  service  at 
Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands  (1914-33),  Governor  of 
the  Seychelles  Islands  (1936-42),  and  then  Gover- 
nor of  the  Windward  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea 
(1942-48). 

Guani,  Dr.  Alberto.  Uruguayan  diplomat,  b.  Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay,  June  14, 1877,  d.  (ibid)  Nov.  25, 
1956.  Former  Vice  President  and  Foreign  Minister 
of  Uruguay,  he  ordered  the  German  battleship  Graf 
Spee  out  of  Montevideo  harbor  after  British  ships 
had  damaged  it  early  in  World  War  II. 

Guglielrni,  Osvaldo  Louis.  American  painter,  b. 
Cairo,  Egypt,  Apr.  9,  1906,  d.  Amagansett,  N.Y., 
Sept.  3,  1956.  A  realistic  to  semi-abstract  painter, 
his  canvases  were  bought  by  the  Whitney  and 
Metropolitan  museums  and  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  in  New  York  and  by  other  museums  and  private 
collectors  over  the  country. 

Hague,  Frank.  American  politician,  b.  Jersey  City, 
N. J.,  Jan.  17, 1876,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Jan.  1, 1956. 
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Mayor  of  Jersey  City  and  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  for  30  years,  lie  was  one 
of  the  last  of  the  old-time  urban  political  bosses. 

Haines,  William  C.  (Cyclone).  American  meteorol- 
ogist, b.  Reinersville,  Ohio,  Feb.  1,  1887,  d.  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Apr.  7,  1956.  He  accompanied  Admiral 
Byrd  on  three  polar  expeditions. 

Hale,  George.  American  choreographer,  b.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Sept  6,  1900,  d.  (ibid)  Aug.  15,  1956. 
He  directed  the  dances  for  such  Broadway  musicals 
as  Strike  Up  the  Band,  Of  Thee  I  Sing,  and  Red, 
Hot  and  Blue. 

Halley,  Rudolph.  American  lawyer,  b.  Harrison, 
N.Y.,  June  19,  1913,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Nov.  19, 
1956.  He  became  well  known  as  chief  counsel  of  the 
Senate  Crime  Investigating  Committee  under  Sen. 
Estes  Kefauver. 

Hamlin,  Talbof  Faulkner.  American  educator  and 
writer,  b.  New  York,  N.Y.,  June  16,  1889,  d.  Beau- 
fort, S.C.,  Oct.  7,  1956.  A  teacher  o£  architecture 
for  38  years,  he  won  the  1956  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
Benjamin  Hmry  Latrobe,  a  biography  of  America's 
first  professional  architect. 

Harrison,  William  Henry.  American  engineer  and 
president  of  the  International  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Corporation,  b.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  June  11, 
1892,  d.  Garden  City,  N.Y.,  Apr.  21, 1956. 

Heming,  Percy.  English  operatic  baritone,  b.  Bris- 
tol, Eng.s  Sept.  6,  1887,  d.  London,  Eng.,  Jan.  11, 
1956.  Perhaps  his  most  successful  parts  were  as 
Scarpia  in  la  Tosca  and  Amfortas  in  Parsifal. 

Herasche!,  Charles  R.  American  art  dealer,  b.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  1885  (?),  d.  (ibid)  Oct.  2,  1956.  In 
1930,  he  negotiated  with  the  U.S.S.R.  for  the  pur- 
chase of  many  great  paintings  from  the  Hermitage 
Museum  in  Leningrad,  most  of  which  are  now 
owned  by  the  National  Gallery,  Washington. 

Hersholt,  Jean.  Danish- American  actor,  b.  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  July  12,  1886,  d.  Hollywood, 
CaKf.,  June  2,  1956.  He  is  famous  for  his  charac- 
terization of  Dr.  Christian. 

HIga,  Shuhej.  Head  of  the  native  government  of 
the  Byukyu  Islands,  b.  1902  ( ? ),  d.  Naha,  Okinawa, 
Oct.  £5,  1956. 

Hindmarsh,  Harry  Comfort.  Canadian  publisher,  b. 
Bismarck,  Mo.,  Jan.  13,  1887,  d.  Toronto,  Canada, 
Dec.  20,  1956.  With  The  Toronto  Star  since  1911, 
he  was  its  president  from  1948  to  his  death. 

Hinshaw,  John  Car!  Williams.  Republican  Represen- 
tative from  California  since  1938,  b.  Chicago,  111., 
July  28,  1894,  d.  Washington,  D.C.,  Aug.  5,  1956. 

Hodge,  Dr.  Frederick  Webb.  American  ethnologist, 
b.  Plymouth,  Eng.,  Oct.  28,  1864,  d.  Santa  Fe, 
N.M.,  Sept.  28,  1956.  The  founder  of  the  American 
Anthropological  Association,  he  was  an  expert  on 
the  American  Indian. 

Hof  mann,  Fritz.  German  scientist  who  invented  syn- 
thetic rubber,  b.  Nov.  4,  1866,  d.  Hannover,  Ger- 
many, Oct.  31,  1956.  He  was  offered  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  his  development  but  was  forced  to  decline 
it  by  the  Nazis. 

Horowitz,  Louis  J.  American  building  contractor,  b. 
Czestochowa,  Poland,  Jan.  1,  1875,  d.  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  Dec.  2,  1956.  Penniless  when  he  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1892,  he  left  $9  million  to  the 
medical  center  of  New  York  University.  He  built 
the  Woolworth  Building,  the  New  York  Municipal 
Building,  and  the  Gimbel  Brothers  department 
stores,  among  many  others. 

Ho  Tung,  Sir  Robert.  Chinese  financier,  b.  Hong 
Kong,  Dec.  22,  1862,  d.  (ibid)  Apr.  26,  1956.  Be- 
ginning as  a  Chinese  agent  for  a  British  firm,  he  was 
a  millionaire  when  he  retired  in  1900. 

Howard,  Cecil  de  Blaquiere.  American  Sculptor,  b. 
Niagara  Falls,  Canada,  Apr.  2,  1888,  d.  New  York, 


N.Y.,  Sept.  5,  1956.  His  best-known  work,  perhaps, 
is  Sunbathery  now  in  a  Paris  museum. 

Howard,  Kathleen.  Former  opera  singer,  editor,  and 
motion  picture  actress,  b.  Canada,  1879  (?),  d. 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  Aug.  15,  1956.  She  made  her 
operatic  debut  in  1907,  sang  until  1928,  was  a 
Harpers  Bazaar  editor  until  1934,  and  then  became 
a  character  actress  in  Hollywood. 

Hughes,  Rupert.  American  author,  b.  Lancaster, 
Mo.,  Jan.  31,  1872,  d.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Sept.  9, 
1956.  Author  of  many  stories,  plays,  novels,  film 
scripts,  and  biographies,  he  considered  his  three- 
volume  biography  of  George  Washington  his  most 
important  work. 

Hull,  Prof.  Gordon  Ferrie.  American  physicist,  b. 
Garnet,  Ont,  Canada,  Oct.  7,  1870,  d.  Hanover, 
N.H.,  Oct.  7,  1956.  Professor  of  physics  at  Dart- 
mouth College  for  over  40  years,  he  was  co-dis- 
coverer, in  1903,  of  radiation  pressure,  the  principle 
that  light  exerts  pressure. 

Humphreys,  Sir  Trovers.  English  criminal  lawyer 
and  judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  b.  London,  Eng., 
Aug.  4,  1867,  d.  (ibid)  Feb.  20,  1956.  He  was  a 
counsel  in  the  Oscar  Wilde  trials  in  1895  and  later 
appeared  in  nearly  all  of  the  famous  criminal  trials 
in  England  until  his  retirement  in  1951. 

Hutchinson,  Pool.  American  author  and  editor,  b. 
Madison,  N.J.,  Aug.  10,  1890,  d.  Beaumont,  Tex., 
Apr.  15,  1956.  He  wrote  over  a  dozen  books,  the 
most  recent  being  The  New  Leviathan  (1946). 

Jackling,  Daniel  Cowan.  American  mining  engineer, 
b.  Bates  County,  Mo.,  Aug.  14,  1869,  d.  Woodside, 
Calif.,  Mar.  13,  1956.  He  parlayed  his  process  for 
extracting  copper  from  low-grade  ores  into  a  for- 
tune. 

Jacobs,  Thornwell.  American  educator,  founder  of 
Oglethorpe  University  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  b.  Clinton, 
S.C.,  Feb.  15,  1877,  d.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Aug.  4,  1956. 

Janis,  Elsie.  American  entertainer,  b.  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Mar.  16,  1889,  d.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  Feb. 
26, 1956.  Her  stage  career  began  in  1889  and  in  the 
next  40  years  she  appeared  in  stock  and  road  com- 
panies, on  the  Broadway  and  London  stage,  and  in 
films.  During  World  War  I  she  was  the  first  Amer- 
ican to  perform  for  the  A.E.F.  in  France. 

Jenkins,  Ab.  American  auto  racer,  b.  1883,  d.  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  Aug.  9,  1956.  He  won  national  fame 
in  1926,  when  he  drove  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  in  86  hr.  9  min. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Charies  Spurgeon.  American  educator 
and  sociologist,  b.  Bristol,  Va.,  July  24,  1893,  d. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  27,  1956.  A  sociologist  and 
writer,  he  founded  the  magazine  Opportunity  as  an 
outlet  for  Negro  talent,  and  taught  sociology  at  Fisk 
University  from  1928  to  1946,  when  he  became  its 
president. 

Jofiot-Curie,  Irene.  French  chemist  and  co-discov- 
erer of  artificial  radioactivity,  b.  Paris,  France. 
Sept.  12, 1897,  d.  (ibid)  Mar.  17, 1956.  The  daugh- 
ter of  Pierre  and  Marie  Curie,  discoverers  of  radium, 
she  and  her  husband,  Frederic,  won  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  physics  in  1935.  A  Communist  sympathizer, 
she  resigned  from  the  French  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  1951  after  her  husband,  an  avowed  Com- 
munist, had  been  dismissed  as  High  Commissioner. 

Jones,  Isham.  American  songwriter  and  band 
leader,  b.  Coalton,  Ohio,  1893  (?),  d.  Hollywood, 
Fla.,  Oct.  19,  1956.  He  was  the  composer  of  such 
favorites  as  It  Had  to  Be  You,  Til  See  You  in  My 
Dreams,  and  Swinging  Down  the  Lane. 

Jones,  Jesse  Holman.  American  financier  and  gov- 
ernment official,  b.  Robertson  Co.,  Tenn.,  Apr.  5, 
1874,  d.  Houston,  Tex.,  June  1,  1956.  The  director 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  from 
1932  to  1945,  he  was  also  Secretary  of  Commerce 
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from  1940  to  1945.  He  was  a  builder  and  millionaire 
before  be  went  to  Washington. 

Joy,  Adm.  Charles  Turner.  American  naval  officer,  b. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb.  17,  1895,  d.  San  Diego,  Calif., 
June  6,  1956.  His  lifelong  naval  career  culminated 
in  service  as  the  senior  delegate  on  the  UN  truce 
team  in  Korea  and  his  subsequent  appointment  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

Kane,  Whitford.  British-American  actor  for  more 
than  50  years,  b.  Lame,  Ireland,  Jan.  30,  1881,  d. 
New  York,  NT.,  Dec.  17,  1956. 

Karlweis,  Oscar.  Actor,  b.  Vienna,  Austria,  1895 
(?),  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Jan.  24, 1956,  He  played  a 
wide  range  of  roles  in  both  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  including  that  of  Jacobowsky  in  Jacobowsky 
and  the  Colonel. 

Kaye-Smifh,  Sheila.  English  novelist,  b.  near 
Hastings,  Eng.,  1888,  d.  near  Rye,  Eng.,  Jan.  14, 
1956.  She  wrote  more  than  30  novels,  most  of  them 
dealing  with  her  native  Sussex,  and  many  reflecting 
her  deep  interest  in  religion. 

Keesom,  Prof.  Wilhelmus  Hendrikus.  Dutch  physicist, 
b.  Texel,  the  Netherlands,  June  21,  1876,  d.  Ley- 
den,  the  Netherlands,  Mar.  3,  1956.  In  1926,  he 
succeeded  in  solidifying  helium  at  low  temperatures; 
it  had  been  the  last  gas  to  resist  solidification. 

Kelly,  Paul.  American  actor,  b.  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
Aug.  9,  1899,  d.  Beverly  Hitts,  Calif.,  Nov.  6,  1956. 
Though  he  appeared  in  about  400  films  and  many- 
plays,  his  top  performance  was  in  Command  Deci- 
sion, which  opened  on  Broadway  in  1947. 

Kibbeef  Guy.  American  actor,  b.  El  Paso,  Tex., 
Mar.  6,  1886,  d.  East  Islip,  N.Y.,  May  24,  1956.  Al- 
though seen  in  many  films,  he  was  best  known  for 
his  characterization  of  Scattergood  Baines. 

Kilgore,  Harley  M.  U.S.  Senator,  b.  Brown,  W.Va., 
Jan.  11,  1893,  d.  Bethesda,  Md.,  Feb.  28,  1956.  Se- 
nior Senator  from  West  Virginia,  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

King,  Fleet  Adm.  trnesf  J.  American  naval  officer,  b. 
Lorain,  Ohio,  Nov.  23,  1878,  d.  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
June  25,  1956.  In  December  1941,  after  40  years  of 
service  in  the  Navy,  he  was  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  U.S.  Fleet;  3  months  later  he  was 
made  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Kinsey,  Dr.  Alfred  Charles.  American  zoologist  and 
investigator  of  human  sexual  behavior,  b.  Hoboken, 
N.J.,  June  23,  1894,  d.  Bloomington,  Ind.,  Aug.  25, 
1956.  Author  of  a  textbook  on  biology  and  an  au- 
thority on  the  gall  wasp,  he  was  better  known  as  an 
indefatigable  student  of  American  sex  habits. 

Kleiber,  Dr.  Erich.  German  operatic  conductor,  b. 
Vienna,  Austria,  Aug.  5,  1890,  d.  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land, Jan.  27,  1956.  One  of  the  leading  conductors 
in  the  music  world  between  the  two  wars,  he  was 
forced  into  exile  by  the  Nazis  in  1936.  He  went  to 
East  Germany  in  1952  and  then  left  in  1956  because 
of  Communist  interference. 

Kolb,  Dr.  Walter.  Lord  Mayor  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Main,  Germany,  b.  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Jan,  12, 
1902,  d.  (ibid)  Sept.  20,  1956.  In  office  since  1946, 
he  was  responsible  for  the  rebuilding  of  his  city. 

Konoye,  Prince  Furmfaka.  Japanese  prince,  b.  1915 
(?),  d.  Ivanovo,  U.S.S.R.,  Oct.  20,  1956.  A  former 
Princeton  student,  he  was  captured  and  imprisoned 
by  the  Russians  in  1945. 

Korda,  Sir  Alexander.  British  film  producer,  b. 
Turkeve,  Hungary,  Sept.  16, 1893,  d.  London,  Eng., 
Jan.  23, 1956.  He  is  credited  with  having  raised  the 
standards  of  film-making  in  England  to  its  present 
high  level.  Some  of  the  films  he  produced  are  The 
Private  Life  of  Henry  VIII,  The  Third  Man,  and 
Richard  III. 

Kossel,  Dr.  Walt  her.  German  physicist,  b.  Heidel- 
berg, Germany,  Jan.  4, 1888,  d,  Tubingen,  Germany, 


May  22,  1956.  He  is  especially  known  for  his  work 
on  atomic  physics  and  the  effects  of  Rontgen  rays  on 
metallic  cell  structures. 

Kussy,  Sarah.  American  Zionist  and  a  founder  of 
Hadassah,  b.  Newark,  N.J.,  1869  (?),  d.  (ibid), 
Oct.  2, 1956. 

La  Farge,  Christopher.  American  author,  b.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Dec.  10,  1897,  d.  Providence,  R.I.,  Jan. 
5,  1956.  He  was  honored  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  for  his  novel  Each  to  the  Other,  which 
was  written  in  verse;  his  best-known  work,  how- 
ever, was  The  Sudden  Guest  (1946). 

Lane,  Arthur  Bliss.  Former  American  diplomat,  b. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  June  16,  1894,  d.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Aug.  12,  1956.  Ambassador  to  Poland  after  World 
War  II,  he  was  so  shocked  by  Communist  terrorism 
during  the  first  postwar  elections  that  he  resigned 
from  the  diplomatic  corps  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
Me  writing,  lecturing,  and  campaigning  against  the 
threat  of  world  Communism. 

Longford,  Sam  (Tar  Baby).  American  athlete,  b. 
Weymoutb,  N.S.,  Canada,  1880  (?),  d.  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Jan.  12,  1956.  Although  he  never  won  a  title, 
he  was  considered  one  of  America's  greatest  fighters. 
It  was  said  that  he  fought  over  600  bouts,  but  only 
some  250— with  23  losses— are  registered.  In  1955, 
he  was  elected  to  Boxing's  Hall  of  Fame. 

Lafouche,  John  TreviHe.  American  librettist  and 
playwright,  b.  Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  13,  1917,  d. 
Calais,  Vt.9  Aug.  7,  1956.  His  best-known  works 
were  the  lyrics  for  'Ballad  for  Americans,  and  the 
words  and  lyrics  for  Beggars  Opera  and  The  Ballad 
of  Baby  Doe,  produced  in  1956. 

Lauren cin,  Marie.  French  painter  and  illustrator, 
b.  Paris,  France,  Oct.  31,  1885,  d.  (ibid)  June  8, 
1956.  She  first  exhibited  at  the  famous  1906  show 
at  the  Salon  des  Independants,  Paris. 

Lea,  Robert  Wentworth.  American  industrialist  and 
former  president  of  Johns-Manville  Corporation, 
b.  Woodville,  Wis.,  Jan.  18,  1886,  d.  New  York, 
N.Y.,  Nov.  13, 1956. 

Lee,  Lester.  American  songwriter,  b.  New  York, 
N.Y.,  Nov.  7,  1904,  d.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  June  19, 
1956.  Pennsylvania  Polka  was  one  of  his  hit  songs. 

Lenox-Conynghcm,  Sir  Gerald  Ponsonby.  English 
geodesist  who  surveyed  much  of  India,  b.  Money- 
more,  Northern  Ireland,  Aug.  21,  1866,  d.  Cam- 
bridge, England,  Oct.  28,  1956. 

Le  Prince,  Joseph.  American  sanitary  engineer,  b. 
Leeds,  Eng.,  1873  (?),  d.  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Feb. 
10,  1956.  He  was  a  close  aide  of  Dr.  Gorgas  in  the 
fight  to  eradicate  malaria  and  yellow  fever  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Leviero,  Anthony  Harry.  American  newspaper  re- 
porter, b.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Nov.  24,  1905,  d.  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  Sept.  3,  1956.  Washington  correspon- 
dent for  the  New  York  Times  since  1945,  he  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1951  for  the  story  of  the  Truman- 
MacArthur  Wake  Island  meeting,  which  preceded 
the  dismissal  of  MacArthur  from  the  Far  East 
command. 

Liebmann,  Dr.  Gerhard.  German-British  physicist,  b. 
Berlin,  Germany,  June  29,  1906,  d.  Aldermaston, 
England,  June  18,  1956.  His  most  important  work 
was  with  cathode-ray  tubes  and  the  electron  micro- 
scope, 

Lindstey,  Margaret  Ashton  Stimson  (Lorna).  American 
author,  b.  Dedham,  Mass.,  1889  (?),  d,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  July  12,  1956.  An  advocate  of  oppressed  peo- 
ple everywhere,  she  wrote  War  Is  People,  a  descrip- 
tion of  suffering  Europeans  in  World  War  II. 

Littledale,  Mrs.  Clara  Savage.  American  editor,  b, 
Belfast,  Me.,  Jan.  31, 1891,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Jan. 
9,  1956.  In  1913,  she  was  hired  as  the  first  woman 
reporter  on  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  in 
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1926,  she  became  editor  of  Children,  The  Magazine 
for  Parents,  which  changed  its  name  to  Parents 
Magazine. 

Lonardi,  Lieut.  Gen.  Eduardo  A.  Argentine  army  offi- 
cer and  leader  of  the  successful  antWPeron  revolu- 
tion in  1955,  b.  Entre  Rios  Province,  Argentina, 
Sept.  15,  1896,  d.  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  Mar. 
22, 1956. 

Lourie,  Dr.  Ernanuel  Mannie.  British  chemotherapist, 
b.  Johannesburg,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Feb.  18, 
1904,  d.  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Aug.  11,  1956.  He 
was  a  co-discoverer  of  pentamidine,  the  cure  for 
human  sleeping  sickness. 

low,  Archibald  Montgomery.  British  inventor  and 
scientific  writer,  b.  Purley,  Eng.,  1888,  d.  London, 
Eng.,  Sept  13,  1956.  He  was  credited  with  having 
invented,  in  1917,  the  first  radio-controlled  guided 
missile. 

lugosi,  Bela.  Hungarian-American  actor,  b.  Lugos, 
Hungary,  Oct.  29, 1884,  d.  Hollywood,  Calif.,  Aug. 
16, 1956.  Best  remembered  as  Dracula  and  the  Wolf 
Man  of  horror  movies,  he  also  acted  on  the  stage  and 
in  plays  by  Ibsen  and  others. 

lyman,  Dr.  David  Russell.  American  authority  on 
tuberculosis,  b.  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Mar.  8,  1876,  d.  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  15,  1956. 

MacAithur,  Charles.  American  playwright,  b.  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  Nov.  5, 1895,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Apr.  21, 
1956.  He  was  married  to  the  actress  Helen  Hayes. 

McCormkk,  Vice  Adm.  Lynde  Dupuy.  American  naval 
officer,  b.  Annapolis,  Md.,  Aug.  12,  1895,  d.  New- 
port, E.I.,  Aug.  16,  1956.  Between  1952  and  1954 
he  served  simultaneously  as  head  of  the  U.S.  At- 
lantic Fleet  and  as  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in 
the  Atlantic  ( a  NATO  post ) .  He  then  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Naval  War  College  at  Newport. 

McCuilagh,  Francis.  Irish  journalist,  adventurer,  and 
writer,  b.  Omagh,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  May  1, 
1874,  d.  White  Plafcs,  N.Y.,  Nov.  25,  1956.  He 
wrote  8  books, 

MacDonald,  Katherine.  The  "American  beauty"  of 
silent  films,  b.  1892  (?),  d.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
June  4, 1956. 

MacDowell,  Mrs.  Marian.  Widow  of  composer  Ed- 
ward MacDowell  and  benefactor  of  artists,  b.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Nov.  22,  1857,  d.  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
Aug.  23,  1956. 

Macelwane,  Rev.  James  Bernard,  SJ.  American  geo- 
physicist,  b.  near  Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  Sept.  28, 1883, 
d  St.  Louis,  Mo,,  Feb.  15, 1956.  A  Jesuit  priest  and 
a  seismologist,  he  founded  the  first  department  of 
geophysics  an  the  Western  Hemisphere,  at  St.  Louis 
University. 

Mack,  Connie  (Cornelius  McGilIicuddy).  "Mr.  Base- 
ball" of  America,  b.  East  Brookfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  23, 
1862,  d.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  8, 1956.  He  became 
a  professional  baseball  player— a  catcher— in  1883, 
joined  the  Washington  club  of  the  National  League 
in  1886,  and  joined  a  Pittsburgh  team  in  1890.  He 
was  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Athletics  from 
1901  to  1950,  and  was  known  for  his  ability  in 
training  young  players  and  building  up  good  teams 
from  unlikely  material.  He  was  voted  one  of  the  13 
pioneers  of  baseball  by  the  Cooperstown,  N.Y.,  Hall 
of  Fame,  and  a  bust  of  him  has  been  enshrined  in 
the  Hall. 

MacKaye,  Percy.  American  poet  and  dramatist,  b. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Mar.  16,  1875,  d.  Cornish,  N.H., 
Aug.  31, 1956.  An  authority  on  Shakespeare,  he  pro- 
duced in  1949  a  blank-verse  tetralogy,  The  Mystery 
of  Hamlet>  King  of  Denmark. 

McNuffy,  John.  American  writer,  b.  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  1896  (?),  d.  South  Kingston,  R.I.,  July  29, 
1956.  He  was  the  author  of  satirical  pieces  on  the 
semi-legal  fringe  of  New  York  society. 


Macy,  George.  American  publisher,  b.  New  York, 
N.Y.,  May  12,  1900,  d.  (ibid)  May  20,  1956.  Known 
as  a  publisher  of  finely  printed  and  illustrated  books, 
he  originated  the  Limited  Editions  Club,  the  Her- 
itage Club,  and  the  Readers'  Club. 

Marchal,  I4on.  French  diplomat  and  Secretary 
General  of  the  Council  of  Europe,  b.  Badonviller, 
France,  June  8,  1900,  d.  Strasbourg,  France,  Sept. 
24,  1956. 

Marie  Louise,  Princess.  Oldest  member  of  the  British 
royal  family,  b.  Windsor,  Eng.,  Aug.  12,  1872,  d. 
London,  Eng.,  Dec.  8,  1956. 

Marks,  Percy.  American  novelist  and  educator,  b. 
Covelo,  Calif.,  Sept.  9,  1891,  d.  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Dec.  27,  1956.  His  best-known  novel  is  The  Plastic 
Age  (  1924),  about  college  Me. 

Martinez,  Archbishop  Luis  Maria.  Roman  Catholic 
Primate  of  Mexico,  b.  Molino  de  Caballeros, 
Michoacan,  Mexico,  June  9,  1881,  d.  Mexico  City, 
Mexico,  Feb.  9,  1956. 

Marty,  Andre.  French  Communist  leader,  b.  Per- 
pignan,  France,  Nov.  6,  1886,  d.  Toulouse,  France, 
Nov.  23,  1956.  A  militant  agitator  and  revolutionist 
since  1919,  he  was  expelled  by  the  Party  in  1952  for 
refusing  to  go  along  with  Moscow's  *  peaceful  co- 
existence" line. 

Mencken,  Henry  Louis.  American  editor,  author, 
critic,  and  philologist,  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept.  12, 
1880,  d.  (ibid)  Jan.  29,  1956.  Satirist  and  critic  of 
American  mores,  he  was  a  co-editor  of  the  maga- 
zines The  Smart  Set  and  The  American  Mercury. 
He  attacked  the  dull  and  conscience-bound  habits 
of  the  American  middle  class,  despised  such  writers 
as  Harold  Bell  Wright  and  Gene  Strarton  Porter, 
and  encouraged  the  new  generation  of  authors  that 
included  Sinclair  Lewis,  Theodore  Dreiser,  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  Joseph  Conrad,  and  Janies  Joyce.  He  col- 
laborated in  the  editing  and  writing  of  many  books 
and  by  himself  produced,  among  others,  The  Amer- 
ican Language,  6  volumes  of  Prejudices,  Notes  on 
Democracy,  A  Book  of  Burlesques,  In  Defence  of 
Women,  Treatise  on  the  Gods,  Treatise  on  Right 
and  Wrong,  and  3  volumes  of  memoirs—  Happy 
Days,  Newspaper  Days,  and  Heathen  Days.  He  was 
a  reporter  and  editor  with  the  Baltimore  Morning 
Herald  from  1903  to  1907  and  then  went  to  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  with  which  he  was  connected  until 
his  death.  He  covered  the  trial  of  John  T.  Scopes  in 
Dayton,  Tenn.,  where  William  Jennings  Bryan  was 
paired  with  Clarence  Darrow  in  the  famous  "mon- 
key trial." 

Merkle,  Frederick  Charles.  American  baseball  player, 
b.  Watertown,  Wis.,  Dec.  20,  1888,  d.  Daytona 
Beach^Fla.,  Mar.  2,  1956.  He  is  most  famous  for  a 
"boner"  that  cost  the  New  York  Giants  the  pennant 
in  1908,  when  he  failed  to  touch  second  base  on 
a  run. 

Merrill,  Charles  Edward.  American  stock  broker, 
founder  of  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane, 
b.  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  Oct.  19,  1885,  d.  South- 
ampton, N.Y.,  Oct.  6,  1956. 

Mersey,  2nd  Viscount  (Charles  Clive  Bighorn).  English 
diplomat,  traveler,  and  Liberal,  b.  Aug.  18,  1872, 
d.  near  Petworth,  Eng.,  Nov.  21,  1956. 

Meynell,  Viola.  See  Dallyn,  Mrs.  John. 

Mikir  Bukichi.  Japanese  politician,  b.  1885  (?),  d. 


r  .  ,    .  ,    . 

Tokyo,  Japan,  July  3,  1956.  Although  he  had  been 
jailed  for  bribery  in  1934  and  was  blacklisted  by 
General  MacAithur  in  1946,  he  became  a  leader  of 
the  Japanese  Liberal-Democratic  Party. 

Miklas,  WHhelm.  Former  president  of  Austria,  b. 
Donau,  Austria,  Oct.  15,  1872,  d.  Vienna,  Austria, 
Mar.  20,  1956.  President  of  Austria  from  1928  to 
1938,  he  refused  to  countenance  the  Nazi  Anschluss 
and  was  forced  to  resign. 
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Milne,  A(lcm)  A(lexander).  English  author  and  play- 
wright, b.  London,  Eng.,  Jan.  18,  1882,  d.  Sussex 
Co.,  Eng.,  Jan.  31, 1956.  Best  known  for  his  Winnie 
the  Pooh  and  Christopher  Robin  books  for  children 
in  the  1920's,  he  was  also  a  playwright  and  essayist 

Misting uett.  See  Bourgeois,  Jeanne  Marie. 

Mohammed,  Ghu!am.  Governor  General  of  Pakistan 
from  1951  to  1955,  b.  Punjab  Province,  India,  Aug. 
29, 1895,  d.  Karachi,  Pakistan,  Aug.  29, 1956. 

Morgan,  Ralph.  American  actor,  b.  New  York,  N.Y., 
July  6,  1888,  d.  (ibid)  June  11,  1956.  He  was  a 
serious  character  actor  for  most  of  his  life,  but  sel- 
dom a  star.  His  most  successful  role  was  in  the  play 
Strange  Interlude. 

Mulford,  Clarence  E.  American  writer,  creator  of 
Hopalong  Cassidy,  b.  Streator,  111.,  Feb.  3,  1883,  d. 
Portland,  Me.,  May  10, 1956. 

Murray,  William  Henry  (Alfalfa  Bill).  American  poli- 
tician, b.  Collinsville,  Tex.,  Nov.  21,  1869,  d.  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  Oct.  15,  1956.  Governor  of  Okla- 
homa from  1931  to  1935,  he  had  a  fiery  temper  and 
called  out  the  National  Guard  25  times  during  his 
term. 

Nash,  Eveleigh.  British  publisher  and  founder  of 
Nosh's  Magazine,  b.  Nov.  5, 1873,  d.  London,  Eng., 
July  9,  1956. 

Negrin,  Dr.  Juan.  Spanish  republican,  b.  Canary 
Islands,  1892,  d.  Paris,  France,  Nov.  14,  1956.  He 
was  the  last  Premier  of  the  Spanish  republic  before 
it  was  overthrown  by  General  Franco  in  1939. 

Neuberg,  Dr.  Carl.  German  biochemist,  b.  Han- 
nover, Germany,  July  29,  1877,  d.  New  York,  N.Y., 
May  30,  1956.  His  most  important  work  was  in  the 
chemical  breakdown  of  sugar,  which  led  to  the 
process  of  making  glycerin  from  sugar,  and  the 
production  of  nitroglycerin. 

Newcomb,  Dr.  Kate  Pefham.  American  physician,  b. 
Wellington,  Kan.,  July  26,  1886,  d.  Wausau,  Wis., 
May  30,  1956.  Famous  as  a  North  Woods  doctor, 
she  covered  a  100-mi.  circuit  in  the  wilder  part  of 
northern  Wisconsin. 

Newton,  Robert.  English  actor,  b.  Shaftesbury, 
Eng.,  June  1, 1905,  d.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  Mar.  25, 
1956.  Best  known  to  Americans  for  his  portrayal  of 
Long  John  Silver  in  the  film  Treasure  Island,  he  be- 
gan acting  in  London  in  1924. 

Nixon,  Francis  A.  Father  of  Vice  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  b.  McArthur,  Ohio,  Dec.  3,  1878,  d. 
Whittier,  Calif .,  Sept.  4, 1956. 

Noll,  Archbishop  John  Francis.  Roman  Catholic 
prelate  and  publisher,  b.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Jan.  25, 
1875,  d.  (ibid)  July  31,  1956.  He  was  the  founder 
of  Catholic  publications  and  was  also  a  founder  of 
the  Legion  of  Decency. 

Novikoff,  Laurent.  Russian  ballet  dancer,  b.  Mos- 
cow, Russia,  1888  (?),  d.  New  Buffalo,  Mich.,  June 
18, 1956.  He  was  A-nna  Pavlova's  partner  from  1911 
to  1913  and  again  from  1921  to  1928. 

Obruchev,  Vladimir  Afanasievich.  Russian  geologist, 
b.  Klepinino,  Russia,  Oct.  9,  1863,  d.  Moscow, 
U.S.S.R.,  June  19,  1956.  He  devoted  his  life  to  a 
study  of  the  Siberian  tundra  and  central  Asia. 

Ofstie,  Vice  A  dm.  Ralph  Andrew.  American  naval 
officer,  b.  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  Nov.  16,  1897,  d. 
Bethesda,  Md.,  Nov.  18,  1956.  He  commanded  the 
carrier  Essex  during  World  War  II  and  became 
commander  of  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  before  his  death. 

Oppenheimer,  Louis.  German-British  member  of  a 
South  African  diamond-mining  empire,  b.  Fried- 
burg,  Germany,  1871  (?),  d.  Gerraras  Cross,  Eng., 
Jan.  19, 1956. 

Paasikivi,  Juho  Kusti.  Former  President  of  Finland, 
b.  Tampere,  Finland  (then  part  of  Russia),  Nov. 
27, 1870,  d.  Helsinki,  Finland,  Dec.  14, 1956.  Presi- 
dent from  1946  to  1956,  he  negotiated  the  mutual 


defense  treaty  between  Finland  and  the  U.S.S.R., 
but  managed  to  retain  Finnish  sovereignty  against 
strong  Soviet  pressure.  He  had  also  headed  the 
delegation  which  negotiated  Finnish  freedom  from 
Russia  in  1920,  after  the  Communist  revolution, 

Packer,  Fred  Little.  American  political  cartoonist,  b. 
HoUywood,  Calif.,  Jan.  4,  1886,  d.  Bay  Shore,  N.Y., 
Dec.  8,  1956.  He  received  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  a 
1951  cartoon  portraying  an  angry  President  Truman 
telling  a  group  of  reporters,  "Your  editors  ought  to 
have  more  sense  than  to  print  what  I  say!" 

Papini,  Giovanni.  Italian  author,  b.  Florence,  Italy, 
Jan.  9,  1881,  d.  (ibid)  July  8,  1956.  An  atheist  in 
his  youth,  he  later  joined  the  Catholic  Church  and 
in  1921  published  his  Life  of  Christ,  which  was  an 
international  bestseller.  He  also  wrote  books  on 
Dante  and  Michelangelo. 

Patterson,  Grove  Hiram.  American  newspaper  edi- 
tor, b.  Rochester,  Minn.,  Nov.  5,  1881,  d.  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Aug.  7,  1956.  Editor-in-chief  of  The  Toledo 
Blade,  which  he  had  served  since  1910,  he  also 
wrote  a  column,  and  was  a  founder  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Paul,  Randolph  Evernghim.  American  lawyer  and 
expert  on  taxation,  b.  Hackensack,  N.J.,  Aug.  8, 
1890,  d.  Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  6,  1956.  He  was  a 
major  planner  of  the  income  tax  withholding  plan. 

Perosi,  Msgr.  Lorenzo.  Italian  priest  and  composer 
of  religious  music,  b.  Tortona,  Italy,  Dec.  20,  1872, 
d.  Rome,  Italy,  Oct.  12,  1956.  Composer  of  11  ora- 
torios and  more  than  230  songs  and  masses,  he  was 
made  musical  director  of  the  Sistine  Choir  for  life 
in  1902. 

Perry,  1st  Baron  of  Stock  Harvard  (Sir  Percival  Lea 
Dewhurst  Perry).  Former  head  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  of  England,  b.  Bristol,  Eng.,  Mar.  18, 
1878,  d.  Bahama  Islands,  June  17, 1956. 

Perry,  George  Sessions.  American  writer,  b.  Rock- 
dale,  Tex.,  May  5,  1910,  d.  Guilford,  Conn.,  Dec. 
13, 1956  ( ? ).  Writer  of  several  novels  and  magazine 
stories,  he  disappeared  from  his  home  on  December 
13  and  his  body  was  not  found  until  Feb.  13,  1957. 

Peyer,  Charles.  Exiled  former  leader  of  the  Hun- 
garian Social  Democrats,  b.  Hungary,  1880  (?),  d. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Oct.  25, 1956. 

Pick,  Lieut.  Gen.  Lewis  Andrew.  Former  Army  en- 
gineer, b.  Brookneal,  Va.,  Nov.  18,  1890,  d.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Dec.  2,  1956.  The  most  spectacular 
of  his  jobs  was  the  building  of  the  Ledo  Road  from 
northern  India  across  Burma  into  China  during 
World  War  II.  Chief  of  the  Army  Engineers  after 
the  war,  he  was  also  co-originator  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
plan  to  control  the  Missouri  River. 

Pratt,  Fletcher.  American  author  and  historian,  b. 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Apr.  25,  1897,  d.  Long  Branch,  N.J., 
June  10,  1956.  He  wrote  books  on  many  subjects, 
including  a  Eoad  to  Empire  series,  dealing  with 
Napoleon. 

Prouty,  Jed.  American  actor,  b.  Boston,  Mass., 
1879  (?),  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  May  10,  1956.  Best 
known  for  his  film  portrayal  of  the  Father  in  the 
Jones  Family  series,  and  as  the  radio  Father  in  The 
Aldrich  Family,  he  had  also  acted  in  several  plays, 
in  vaudeville,  and  in  hundreds  of  movies. 

Quirino,  Elpidio.  Philippines  President  from  1948 
to  1954,  b.  Vigan,  Ilocos,  Sur,  the  Philippines,  Nov. 
16,  1890,  d.  Novaliches,  the  Philippines,  Feb.  29, 
1956.  A  politician  in  his  country  since  1919,  he 
steered  a  cautious  middle  road  during  his  term  as 
president.  However,  charges  of  dictatorial  acts  led 
to  his  defeat  by  Ramon  Magsaysay  in  the  presiden- 
tial elections  of  1953. 

Rabkin,  William.  American  gadget  manufacturer 
known  as  the  ''Penny  Arcade  King/*  b.  Russia,  1888 
(?),  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Nov.  13,  1956, 
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Raemakers,  Louis.  Dutch  artist  and  political  car- 
toonist, b.  Roermond,  the  Netherlands,  Apr.  6, 
1869,  d.  Scheveningen,  the  Netherlands,  July  26, 
1956.  He  became  internationally  famous  for  his 
cartoons  against  German  militarism  before  and  dur- 
ing World  War  I. 

Rasumny,  Mikhail.  Russian-American  film  actor,  b. 
Odessa,  Russia,  1891  (?),  d.  Hollywood,  Calif.,  Feb. 
17,  1956.  He  played  in  numerous  films,  including 
For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls. 

RauSston,  Judge  John  Tate.  American  jurist,  b. 
Marion  Co.,  Tenn.,  Sept.  22,  1868,  d.  South  Pitts- 
burgh, Term.,  July  11,  1956.  He  was  the  presiding 
fudge  at  the  1925  John  T.  Scopes  trial  of  science 
vs.  religious  fundamentalism.  He  fined  Scopes  $100. 
(The  decision  was  later  reversed.) 

Ravagli,  Frieda  Lawrence  (Mrs.  Angelina).  The  for- 
mer Baroness  von  Richthofen  and  widow  of  English 
novelist  D.  H.  Lawrence,  b.  Aug.  11, 1879.  d.  Taos, 
N.M.,  Aug.  11, 1956. 

Raymond,  Alexander  GiHespie.  American  cartoonist, 
b.  New  Rochelle,  N.Y,,  Oct.  2,  1909,  d.  Westport, 
Conn.,  Sept.  6,  1956.  He  was  the  creator  of  Rip 
Kirby,  Flash  Gordon,  and  Jungle  Jim, 

Ricci,  Renato.  Italian  Fascist  leader  and  confidant 
of  Benito  Mussolini,  b.  1896,  d.  Rome,  Italy,  Jan. 
22,  1956.  He  held  several  cabinet  posts  under  II 
Duce,  and  organized  the  Opera  Ballila,  a  Fascist 
training  school  for  boys. 

Rice,  Dr.  Alexander  Hamilton.  American  explorer 
and  geographer,  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  29,  1875, 
d.  Newport,  R.L,  July  23,  1956.  He  made  several 
trips  through  the  Amazon  Basin  in  South  America, 
and  mapped  some  500,000  sq.  mi.  of  that  territory. 

Ridley,  Henry  Nicholas.  English  botanist,  b.  Bishop- 
Stone,  Eng.,  Dec.  10,  1855,  d.  London,  Eng.,  Oct. 
24,  1956.  He  was  credited  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Malaya  rubber  industry. 

Riesz,  Friedrich  (Frigyes).  Hungarian  mathematician, 
b.  Gyor,  Hungary,  d.  Budapest,  Hungary  ( ?),  1956. 

Rogers,  W.  Clifton.  American  rubber  firm  official 
and  developer  of  the  first  Mae  West  life  jacket,  b. 
Eden,  Vt,  1887  (?),  d  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  May  13, 


Rosen,  Max.  American  concert  violinist,  b.  Ru- 
mania, Apr.  11,  1900,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Dec.  16, 
1956.  A  child  prodigy,  he  made  his  American  debut 
at  18  and  made  world  concert  tours  until  his  retire- 
ment a  few  years  ago. 

Rosenberg,  Rabbi  Israel.  American  Jewish  leader,  b. 
Lomzo,  Poland,  March,  1875,  d.  New  York,  N.Y., 
Jan.  26,  1956.  Leader  of  the  Orthodox  Jews  of  the 
United  States  since  1925,  he  did  much  to  help 
European  Jews  during  both  World  Wars. 

Royden,  Dr.  Maude.  English  preacher  and  En- 
gland's first  woman  Doctor  of  Divinity  b.  Birken- 
head,  Eng.,  1876,  d.  London,  Eng.,  July  30,  1956. 

Russell,  Dr.  William  Fletcher.  American  educator, 
b.  Delhi,  N.Y.,  May  18,  1890,  d.  Washington,  D.C., 
Mar.  26,  1956.  Former  head  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  he  was  a  deputy  director  of 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  and 
founder  of  the  World  Organization  of  the  Teaching 
Profession. 

Ryfi,  Risto  Heikki.  President  of  Finland  from  1940 
to  1944,  b,  Huittinen,  Finland  (then  part  of  Rus- 
sia), Feb.  3,  1889,  d.  Helsinki,  Finland,  Oct.  25 
1956.  He  reluctantly  led  Finland  into  World  War  II 
on  the  side  of  Hitler,  and  after  the  war—under  heavy 
Soviet  pressure— was  sentenced  to  10  years  in  prison 
as  a  war  criminal.  He  was  later  released,  but  did  not 
reenter  political  Me. 

Safford,  Dr.  Henry.  American  physician  and  author, 
b.  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Sept.  18,  1883,  d.  Garden  City, 
N.Y.,  Sept.  16,  1956.  An  authority  on  gynecology, 


he  was  the  author  of  the  "Tell  Me,  Doctor,"  articles 
in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  magazine,  or  The  In- 
timate Problems  of  Women,  and  of  several  historical 
novels. 

SaSSege,  Jules  Geraud  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of  Tou- 
louse. French  Catholic  prelate,  b.  near  Mauriac, 
France,  Feb.  24, 1870,  d.  Toulouse,  France,  Nov.  5, 
1956.  Called  the  "Prelate  of  the  Resistance"  during 
World  War  II,  he  attacked  the  Germans  for  deport- 
ing Jews  from  France  and  for  other  oppressive  acts. 
He  was  made  a  Cardinal  in  1946. 

Sarton,  George  Alfred  Leon.  Belgian-American  his- 
torian, b.  Ghent,  Belgium,  Aug,  31,  1884,  d.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Mar.  22,  1956.  Developer  of  the 
movement  termed  the  New  Humanism,  he  wrote 
a  five-volume  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Science. 

Schine,  iouis  William.  American  co-founder  of  a 
large  theater  and  hotel  chain,  b.  Germany.  1893  ( ?), 
d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Nov.  6, 1956. 

Schuster,  1st  Baron,  of  Cerne  (Cfaud  Schuster).  Legal 
adviser  to  the  British  throne  from  1915  to  1944,  b. 
Manchester,  Eng.,  Aug.  22,  1869,  d.  London,  Eng., 
June  28, 1956.  '  *' 

Schwartz,  Jean.  American  songwriter,  b.  Budapest, 
Austria-Hungary,  1878  (?),  d.  Sherman  Oaks, 
Calif.,  Nov.  30,  1956.  Composer,  with  William 
Jerome,  of  more  than  1,000  popular  songs,  including 
Chinatown  and  Eock-a-bye  Your  Baby  With  a  Dixie 
Melody. 

Shihr  and  Mukalla,  Sultan  of  (Sir  Salih  bin  Ghalib  a! 
Quaiti).  Ruler  of  an  area  in  the  eastern  Aden  Pro- 
tectorate, b.  1878  (?),  d.  Aden,  May  27, 1956. 

Shinicky,  P.  H.  Korean  politician,  opponent  of 
President  Syngman  Rhee,  b.  1893  (?),  d.  In,  South 
Korea,  May  5,  1956.  He  died  10  days  before  an 
election  in  which  he  was  challenging  Rhee. 

Short,  Hubert  Edward  Hassard.  English-American 
actor  and  play  producer,  b.  Edlington,  Eng.,  Oct. 
15,  1877,  d.  Nice,  France,  Oct.  9,  1956.  Beginning 
as  an  actor,  he  later  produced  more  than  50  Broad- 
way shows,  including  Lady  in  the  Dark  and  Make 
Mine  Manhattan. 

Simmons,  Al.  American  baseball  player,  b.  Mil- 
waukee, Wis  May  22,  1903,  d.  (ibid)  May  26, 
1956.  An  outfielder,  he  played  from  1924  to  1944 
and  ended  with  a  cumulative  batting  average  of 

.oo4. 

Sinclair,  Harry  Ford.  American  oil  magnate,  b. 
Wheeling,  W.Va,  July  6, 1876,  d.  Pasadena,  Calif., 
Nov.  10,  1956.  The  founder  of  the  Sinclair  Oil  Cor- 
poration, he  was  involved  in  the  Teapot  Dome  oil 
lease  scandal  in  the  1920's. 

Slotnick,  0r.  Morris  M.  American  mathematician  and 
oil  geophysicist,  b.  Zelva,  Poland,  1902  (?),  d. 
Dallas,  Tex.,  May  7,  1956. 

Smith,  Addison  T.  Republican  Representative  from 
Idaho  (1913-33),  b.  Cambridge,  Ohio,  Sept.  5, 
1862,  d.  Washington,  D.C.,  July  5, 1956. 

Smith,  Dorman  Henry.  American  editorial  cartoon- 
ist b.  Steubenville,  Ohio,  Feb.  10,  1892,  d.  Fairfax, 
Calif.,  Mar.  1, 1956. 

Soddy,  Dr.  Frederick.  English  chemist  and  Nobel 
Prize  winner,  b.  Eastbourne,  Eng.,  Sept.  2, 1877,  d. 
Brighton,  Eng.,  Sept.  22,  1956.  The  discoverer  6f 
isotopes  or  Tieavy  atoms,"  he  was  awarded  the  1921 
Nobel  Prize  for  his  early  work  in  the  chemistry  of 
atoms. 

Soderman,  Harry.  Swedish  criminologist,  b.  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  Aug.  24, 1902,  d.  Tangier,  Morocco, 
Mar.  16,  1956.  An  internationally  known  expert  in 
criminal  detection,  he  helped  found  Interpol,  the 
International  Police  Commission. 

Somozci,  Gen.  Anastasio.  President  of  Nicaragua  b. 
San  Marcos,  Nicaragua,  Feb.  1,  1896,  d.  Balboa 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  Sept.  29, 1956.  President  from 
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1937  to  1947  and  again  since  1950,  he  was  shot  by 
an  assassin  on  September  21. 

Spitz,  Leo.  American  film  executive,  b.  Chicago, 
III,  June  30,  1888,  d.  Hollywood,  Calif.,  Apr.  16, 
1956.  A  former  president  of  R.K.O.-Radio  Pictures, 
he  later  founded  International  Pictures  and  became 
executive  head  of  the  Universal-International  stu- 
dios when  his  company  merged  with  Universal. 

Starhemberg,  Prince  Ernst-Rudiger  von.  Austrian 
statesman,  b.  Schloss  Eferding,  Austria,  May  10 
1899,  d.  Voralberg,  Austria,  Mar.  15,  1956.  Leader 
of  the  Fascist  Heimwehr,  he  helped  establish  Doll- 
fuss  as  dictator  in  1934  and  became  Vice  Chancellor 
and  Minister  of  Security.  He  opposed  the  Anschluss 
and  fled  Austria  in  1938. 

Steed,  Henry  Wickham.  English  journalist,  former 
editor  of  The  Times  of  London,  b.  Long  Melford 
Eng.,  Oct.  10,  1871,  d.  Wootton-by-Woodstock^ 
Eng.,  Jan.  13,  1956.  A  foreign  correspondent  of  The 
Times  from  1896  to  1913,  he  was  editor  from  1919 
to  1922.  He  wrote  several  books. 

Stephenson,  Henry.  British-American  actor,  b. 
Grenada,  B.W.L,  Apr.  16,  1874,  d.  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  Apr.  24,  1956.  He  appeared  in  many  plays 
and  movies;  his  last  role  was  in  That  Lady,  with 
Katharine  Cornell. 

Stern,  Dr.  Kurt  Guenter.  German-American  bio- 
chemist, b,  Tilsit,  Germany,  Sept.  19,  1904,  d.  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  Feb.  3,  1956.  A  teacher  in  America  since 
1935,  he  worked  with  nucleic  acids  and  discovered 
important  functions  of  the  enzymes  of  the  human 
body. 

Stout,  William  Bushnell.  American  inventor  and  en- 
gineer, b.  Quincy,  III,  Mar.  16,  1880,  d.  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Mar.  20,  1956.  He  designed  the  first  all-metal 
airplane  and  several  low-cost  airplanes  and  automo- 
biles which  were  too  far  ahead  of  their  time  to  be 
financial  successes. 

Sullivan,  Francis  loftus.  British- American  actor,  b 
London,  Eng.,  Jan.  6, 1903,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Nov. 
19, 1956.  A  stage  actor  since  1921,  he  entered  films 
in  1931  and  scored  triumphs  in  Great  Expectations, 
Oliver  Twist,  and  others. 

Sullivan,  John  Florence  (Fred  Allen).  American 
humorist,  b.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  31,  1894,  d. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Mar.  17, 1956.  An  early  performer 
in  vaudeville,  his  real  fame  came  from  the  radio 
program  he  conducted  from  1932  to  1949.  His 
humorous  satires  of  the  American  scene,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  "Allen's  Alley,"  were  at  one  time 
listened  to  by  20  million  Americans.  Later  he  be- 
came a  panelist  on  the  television  show,  What' s  My 
Line? 

Sweikert,  Robert  (Bob).  American  auto  racer,  b.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  1926  (?),  d.  Salem,  Ind.,  June  17, 
1956.  The  1955  winner  of  the  500-mi.  Indianapolis 
endurance  race,  the  American  Automobile  race,  and 
the  midwest  sprint,  he  was  killed  in  a  25-mi.  sprint 
race. 

Tatum,  Art.  American  jazz  pianist,  b.  Toledo,  Ohio 
Oct.  13,  1910,  d.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Nov.  5,  1956. 
Famous  for  his  technique  in  jazz  since  1933,  he  re- 
corded hundreds  of  songs  including  his  best  known 
solo  performances  of  Tea  for  Two,  Sweet  Loraine, 
and  Get  Happy. 

Terman,  Lewis  Madison.  American  psychologist,  b. 
Johnson  Co.,  Ind.,  Jan.  15, 1877,  d.  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
Dec.  21,  1956.  He  perfected  the  Stanford-Binet 
intelligence  tests  and  made  the  expression  I.Q.  a 
part  or  the  American  language. 

Thomas,  Benjamin  Platt.  Ajnerican  writer,  biog- 
rapher of  Lincoln,  b.  Pemberton,  N.J.,  Feb.  22, 
1902,  d.  Springfield,  111.,  Nov.  29, 1956. 

Tinkham,  George  Holden.  American  legislator,  b. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  29,  1870,  d.  Cramerton,  N.C., 


Aug.  28,  1956.  A  Republican  Representative  in 
Washington  from  1915  to  1943,  he  was  a  colorful 
figure,  an  isolationist  and  unremitting  foe  of  Roose- 
velt, and  a  big-game  hunter. 

Tobin,  George  Timothy.  American  portrait  painter 
and  illustrator,  b.  Waybridge,  Vt,  July  26, 1864,  d. 
St.  Albans,  Vt.,  May  5,  1956. 

Trenchard,  1st  Viscount,  of  Wolfeton  (Hugh  Montague 
Trenchard).  English  air  pioneer  and  first  Marshal  of 
the  Royal  Air  Force,  b.  Feb.  3,  1873,  d.  London, 
Eng.,  Feb.  10,  1956. 

Trevor,  John  Bond.  American  lawyer  who  devised 
the  immigration  Quota  System  adopted  in  1924,  b. 
Yonkers,  N.Y.,  Nov.  19,  1878,  d.  New  York,  N,Y,, 
Feb.  20, 1956. 

Tsouderos,  Emmanuel.  Premier  of  Greece  during  the 
Nazi  invasion  and  of  the  Greek  government  in  exile 
until  1943,  b.  Rethymno,  Crete,  1882,  d.  Genoa, 
Italy,  Feb.  10,  1956. 

van  Heuven  Goedhart,  Dr.  Gerrit  Jan.  Dutch  editor 
and  UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  b.  Bus- 
sum,  The  Netherlands,  Mar.  19,  1901,  d.  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  July  8,  1956.  A  resistance  leader  and 
editor  of  a  clandestine  newspaper  during  the  Ger- 
man occupation  of  his  country  in  World  War  II,  he 
was  elected  High  Commissioner  in  1950  and  re- 
elected  in  1954. 

Vassiienko,  Sergei  Nikiforovich.  Russian  composer 
b.  Moscow,  Russia,  Mar.  31,  1872,  d.  U.S.S.R. 
Mar.  11, 1956. 

von  Leeb,  Field  Marshal  Wilhelm  Ritter.  German 
militarist,  b.  1877  (?),  d.  Augsburg,  Germany,  Apr. 
29,  1956.  Leader  of  die  armies  which  entered  the 
Sudetenland  in  1938  and  France  in  1940,  he  was 
dismissed  by  Hitler  in  1942  for  failing  to  take 
Leningrad  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

von  Neurath,  Baron  Constantin.  Former  Foreign 
Minister  of  Germany,  b.  Klein-Glattbach,  Wuert- 
temberg,  Germany,  1873  (?),  d.  near  Stuttgart, 
Germany,  Aug.  14, 1956.  In  office  under  Hitler  from 
1933  to  1937,  he  lost  favor  and  was  given  a  minor 
post  as  protector  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  In  194G, 
he  was  convicted  as  a  war  criminal  and  served  9 
years  of  a  15-year  prison  sentence. 

Von  Tilzer,  Albert.  American  songwriter,  b.  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  Mar.  29,  1878,  d.  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
Oct.  1, 1956.  He  composed  the  classic  Ta'ke  Me  Out 
to  the  Ball  Game,  and  such  hits  as  O  "By  Jingo,  Put 
Yotw  Arms  Around  Me,  Honey,  and  Heart  of  My 
Heart. 

Wadsworth,  Alfred  Powell.  English  journalist  and 
editor,  b.  Rochdale,  Eng.,  May  26,  1891,  d.  Man- 
chester, Eng.,  Nov.  4,  1956.  A  reporter  and  feature 
writer  with  the  Manchester  Guardian  since  1917, 
he  became  editor  of  that  paper  in  1944  and  retained 
his  post  until  a  week  before  his  death.  He  was  also 
a  serious  historian  and  published,  in  collaboration 
with  Julia  Mann,  a  definitive  history  of  the  early 
cotton  industry  in  England. 

Walsh,  Rev.  Edmund  Aloysius.  American  Jesuit 
priest,  educator,  and  expert  on  the  U.S.S.R.,  b. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  10, 1885,  d.  Washington,  D.C., 
Oct.  31,  1956.  A  leader  in  the  fight  against  Com- 
munism, he  was  head  of  the  Georgetown  University 
School  of  Foreign  Service  from  1919  to  1952. 

Watson,  Thomas  John.  American  industrialist,  b. 
Campbell,  N.Y.,  Feb.  17,  1874,  d.  New  York,  N.Y., 
June  19,  1956.  Builder  of  the  International  Business 
Machine  Corporation  (I.B.M.),  he  was  also  an 
active  philanthropist  and  art  collector. 

Wellington,  Duchess  of  (Dorothy  Wellesley).  English 
poet,  b.  Croughton,  Eng.,  (?),  d.  Withyham,  Eng., 
July  U,  1956. 

WiHson,  Mrs.  Frances  Heenan  (Peaches  Browning). 
Symbol  of  the  "Roaring  Twenties,"  b.  Columbus, 
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Ohio,  June  23,  1910,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Ang.  23, 
1956.  At  the  age  of  15,  she  married  51-year-old 
millionaire  Edward  W.  (Daddy)  Browning  and 
^became  a  household  name  as  an  example  o£  the 
"naming  youth"  of  the  time.  She  soon  left  him  and 
married  3  more  times  before  her  death. 

Wilson,  Frank  H.  American  Negro  actor,  b.  New 
York,  NX,  1891,  d.  (ibid)  Feb.  16, 1956.  The  cre- 
ator of  the  title  role  in  the  play  Porgy,  he  had  played 
Moses  in  The  Green  Pastures  (both  play  and  film) 
and  had  written  some  20  one-act  plays  of  his  own. 
He  was  also  seen  in  many  other  dramas  and  moving 
pictures. 

Wolf,  Matthew.  American  labor  leader,  b.  Duchy  o£ 
Luxembourg,  Jan.  25,  1880,  d.  New  York,  N.Y., 
June  1,  1956.  A  vice  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  for  36  years,  he  became  a  vice 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO  at  the  merger  of  the  2 
groups. 

Woods,  Robert.  American  aircraft  designer,  b.  1904 
(?),  d.  Grand  Island,  Erie  County,  N.Y.,  Nov.  3, 
1956,  Formerly  chief  design  engineer  at  Bell  Air- 
craft, he  designed  the  X-l,  the  first  plane  to  fly 
faster  than  sound. 

Wooisoit,  Albert.  Last  survivor  of  the  Civil  War's 
Union  Army,  b.  Antwerp,  N.Y.,  Feb.  11,  1847,  d. 
Duluth,  Minn.,  Aug.  2,  1956. 

Wright,  Fielding  Lewis.  Former  governor  (1946- 
52)  of  Mississippi  and  Dixiecrat  candidate  for  Vice 
President  in  1948,  b.  Rolling  Fork,  Miss.,  May  16, 
1895,  d.  Jackson,  Miss.,  May  4, 1956. 

Wycherly,  Morgaret.  American  actress,  b.  London, 
Eng.,  Oct.  26,  1881,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  June  6, 
1956.  Beginning  her  career  in  1898,  she  was  in  many 
Broadway  plays,  including  Tobacco  Road.  She  also 
appeared  in  films. 

Yang  Yung-ching,  Dr.  Chinese  educator  and  former 
president  of  Soochow  University,  b.  Chekiang  Prov- 
ince, China,  1892  (?),  d.  Shanghai,  China,  Mar.  6, 
1956. 

Yerkes,  Robert  Mearns.  American  psychobiologist, 
b.  Breadysville,  Pa.,  May  26,  1876,  d.  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Feb.  3,  1956.  The  originator  of  the  army's 
psychological  examinations  in  World  War  I,  he 
later  earned  fame  for  his  work  in  the  biology  of  the 
higher  primates.  Of  his  many  books,  The  Great 
Apes  (1929)  was  the  first  to  attract  wide  attention. 

Young,  Ella.  Irish  poet  and  teacher,  b.  Dublin, 
Ireland,  1868  (?),  d.  Oceana,  Calif.,  July  23,  1956. 
She  came  to  the  United  States  in  1931  and  became 
a  teacher  of  Celtic  mythology  at  the  University  of 
California.  Besides  her  poetry,  she  published  Flow- 
ering Dtwfc,  a  book  of  memoirs. 

Young,  Victor.  American  songwriter,  b.  Chicago, 
III.,  Aug.  8,  1900,  d.  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  Nov.  10, 
1956.  He  composed  hit  songs  such  as  Sweet  Sue, 
Street  of  Dreams,  and  A  Ghost  of  a  Chance.  He  also 
composed  movie  scores,  including  those  for  Golden 
Earrings  and  Around  the  World  in  80  Days. 

Zaharias,  Mrs.  Mildred  (Babe  Didrikson).  American 
athlete  and  champion  golfer,  b.  Port  Arthur,  Tex., 
June  26,  1914,  d.  Galveston,  Tex.,  Sept.  27,  1956. 
The  greatest  woman  athlete  of  this  century,  she  was 
the  winner  of  3  gold  medals  in  the  1932  Olympics 
before  she  took  up  golf,  the  game  that  made  ner 
famous.  She  won  the  American  Women's  Open 
Tournament  3  times-1948,  1950,  and  1954— and 
was  the  first  American  to  win  the  British  Women's 
Amateur  Golf  Championship,  in  1947.  She  was 
operated  on  for  cancer  in  1953  and  returned  to  golf 
until  a  relapse  in  1955. 

Zanft,  Mrs.  John  (Hattie  Carnegie).  American  fashion 
designer,  b.  Vienna,  Austria-Hungary,  Mar.  14, 
1886,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Feb.  22,  1956.  The  fore- 
most designer  of  women's  clothes  in  America,  she 


built  an  $8  million  empire  from  a  tiny  shop  on  the 
lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan. 

Zavenyagin,  Col.  Gen.  Avramy  Pavlovich.  Soviet 
Deputy  Premier,  b.  in  or  near  Moscow,  Russia,  1901, 
d.  Moscow,  U.S.S.R.,  Dec.  31,  1956.  He  was  Min- 
ister of  Medium  Machine  Building,  a  post  believed 
to  disguise  the  atomic  industry  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  a  former  aide  of  Lavrenti  P.  Beria. 
NEHRU,  JawaharSal.  Prime  Minister  of  India  and 
Minister  for  External  Affairs  since  1947.  Born  in 
Allahabad,  United  Provinces,  India,  Nov.  14,  1889, 
he  was  educated  at  Harrow,  Cambridge,  and  the 
Inner  Temple  in  London.  From  1920  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mohandas  Gandhi  in  the  non-resistance 
movement  for  Indian  independence.  He  was  named 
prime  minister  when  India  became  a  dominion 
within  the  British  Commonwealth  on  Aug.  15, 1947. 
An  influential  figure  in  international  affairs,  and  a 
spokesman  for  neutralism  in  the  cold  war,  Nehru 
has  often  conferred  in  recent  years  with  the  heads 
of  Asian  and  European  governments.  In  1956,  he 
held  a  number  of  talks  on  world  problems  with, 
among  others,  Chancellor  Adenauer  of  West  Ger- 
many, Premier  Nasser  of  Egypt,  Prime  Minister 
Eden  of  England,  and,  on  December  16-18  in 
Washington,  President  Eisenhower. 
NEPAL.  An  independent  kingdom  between  Tibet 
and  India.  Area:  54,000  square  miles.  The  territory 
includes  Mount  Everest  (29,002  ft.  high).  Popu- 
lation (1955  est):  8,337,537.  The  capital,  Kat- 
mandu, had  some  108,805  inhabitants,  Patan  104,- 
928,  and  Bhatgaon  93,176  inhabitants.  Gurkhas, 
Magars,  Eurungs,  and  Bhotias  represent  the  chief 
races.  Hinduism  is  the  predominant  religion.  The 
economy  of  Nepal  depends  primarily  on  agricul- 
ture and  livestock.  There  are  many  fertile  valleys 
and  valuable  forests.  Rice,  jute,  hides,  cattle,  lum- 
ber, oilseeds,  medicinal  herbs,  and  ghee  are  the 
main  exports.  Imports  include  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
spices,  textiles,  metal  products,  sugar,  and  salt. 
Revenue  was  mainly  from  land  rent,  forests,  cus- 
toms, etc.,  and  amounted  to  about  £-2  million  an- 
nually. A  state  bank  was  set  up  on  Apr.  26,  1956, 
to  issue  bank  notes,  regulate  the  Nepalese  currency, 
fix  foreign  exchange  rates,  and  help  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  national  budget.  A  new  cabinet  was 
formed  on  Jan.  27,  1956,  composed  of  Tanka 
Prasad  Acharya  as  prime  minister,  3  other  members 
of  the  Praja  Parishad  (Socialist)  party,  and  3  for- 
mer royal  advisers.  A  special  election  was  to  be 
held  on  Oct.  8,  1957.  Ruler:  King  Mahendra  who 
succeeded  his  father  on  Mar.  14.  1955. 
NETHERLANDS.  A  constitutional  monarchy  of  north- 
western Europe.  Capital,  Amsterdam;  seat  of  the 
Government,  The  Hague. 

Area  and  Population.  The  area,  including  water  be- 
longing to  municipal  territories,  is  15,764  square 
miles.  Population  (Jan.  1,  1956  est.):  10,821,661. 
Chief  cities  (1956  est):  Amsterdam  (capital), 
868,579  inhabitants;  Rotterdam,  718,509;  The 
Hague  ('s  Grayenhage),  603,987. 

Education.  Illiteracy  is  virtually  nonexistent  in  The 
Netherlands.  In  1954-55,  there  were  7,597  elemen- 
tary and  1,500  secondary  schools,  with  1,451,289 
and  276,296  pupils,  respectively.  The  country's  6 
universities  (4  state-owned)  had  a  student  enrol- 
ment of  20,294  in  1954-55.  There  are  also  4  tech- 
nical colleges.  Leading  universities  are  at  Amster- 
dam, Utrecht,  Leyden,  and  Delft  ( Institute  of  Tech- 
nology). 

Production.  Agriculture,  manufacturing,  com- 
merce, and  mining  are  the  principal  industries. 
Chief  agricultural  products  in  1955  (metric  tons) : 
wheat,  350,000;  barley,  264,000;  rye,  465,000;  oats, 
582,000;  potatoes,  3,907,000;  sugar  beets,  2,984,- 
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000.  The  Netherlands,  in  1955,  produced:  cheese, 
156,300  tons;  butter,  73,700  tons;  milk,  5,705,000 
tons;  and  eggs,  3,765  million.  Livestock,  in  1955, 
included:  2,995,000  cattle;  2,378,000  hogs;  222,000 
horses  and  380,000  sheep. 

Foreign  Trade.  Total  imports  in  1956  were  valued 
at  14,105  minion  guilders  and  exports  at  10,881  mil- 
lion guilders,  as  compared  with  12,189  million  and 
10,211  million  guilders,  respectively,  in  1955. 

Transportation.  The  Netherlands  in  1954  had  4,084 
km  of  main  roads  and  4,235  km  of  secondary  roads. 
Railroad  lines  aggregated  3,186  km  in  1954.  The 
country's  merchant  fleet,  on  Jan.  1, 1956,  comprised 
1,400  seagoing  vessels  of  3,689,618  gross  tons. 

Finance.  The  1956  budget  estimates  anticipated 
6,117  million  guilders  revenue  and  6,697  million 
guilders  expenditure,  as  compared  with  6,656  mil- 
lion and  7,769  million  guilders,  respectively,  in 
1955.  ( Since  1953,  the  guilder  has  been  about  equal 
to  U.S.$0.25.)  The  national  debt  totaled  19,689 
million  guilders  on  Jan.  1,  1956. 

Government.  The  Constitution  of  1814,  with  its 
various  amendments,  vests  executive  power  exclu- 
sively in  the  sovereign  while  legislative  authority 
rests  co-jointly  in  the  sovereign  and  the  States-Gen- 
eral (parliament).  The  States-General  consists  of 
an  upper  chamber  of  75  members  (until  1956:  50 
members)  chosen  by  elected  representative  bodies 
in  the  several  Provinces  for  terms  of  6  years;  and  a 
lower  chamber  of  150  (until  1956:  100  members) 
elected  for  4  years  by  general  adult  suffrage.  In 
practice  the  cabinet  is  responsible  to  the  States- 
General  and  the  premier  is  normally  chosen  by  the 
sovereign  from  a  political  group  commanding  a  par- 
liamentary majority.  Sovereign:  Queen  Juliana,  who 
ascended  the  throne  on  Sept.  6,  1948.  Premier:  Dr. 
Willem  Drees,  of  the  Labor  Party,  appointed  Aug. 
7, 1948. 

Events,  1956.  For  the  Dutch,  this  was  a  year  of  un- 
wonted stresses  and  strains.  In  addition  to  a  long- 
drawn-out  cabinet  crisis  (nothing  unusual  in  Dutch 
politics),  there  was  a  most  unusual  dynastic  crisis 
and  plenty  of  economic  worries. 

A  general  election  was  held  on  June  13.  Both  of 
the  major  political  parties,  the  Labor  and  the  Cath- 
olic People's  parties,  gained  ground.  The  former 
Eicked  up  4  additional  seats  in  me  Second  Chamber, 
3r  a  total  of  34;  the  latter  gained  3  seats,  for  a  total 
of  33.  The  Anti-Revolutionary  Party  dropped  2  seats, 
retaining  10.  The  Communists  were  cut  down  from 
6  to  4  representatives.  The  Reform  Party  and  Lib- 
eral Party  preserved  their  holdings  of  2  and  9  seats, 
respectively;  and  the  Catholic  National  Party  lost 
both  of  2  seats  previously  held. 

The  longest  Crisis.  Although  it  did  not  materially 
alter  the  balance  of  strength  in  the  House,  the  out- 
come of  the  election  was  to  occasion  the  longest 
cabinet  crisis  in  Dutch  history.  As  a  matter  of 
routine,  Premier  Drees  resigned  with  his  cabinet  on 
election  day,  but  continued  in  office  in  a  caretaker 
capacity,  pending  the  formation  of  a  new  govern- 
ment. 

This,  however,  proved  to  be  a  very  difficult  task. 
One  stumbling-block  preventing  the  revival  of  the 
previous  coalition  was  the  question  of  the  1957  de- 
fense budget,  which  the  Labor  Party  wanted  to 
keep  at  the  previous  level  of  1,350  million  guilders, 
while  its  coalition  partners  wished  to  raise  it  to 
1,650  million.  A  prolonged  squabble  over  the  dis- 
tribution of  Cabinet  posts,  and  the  malaise  engen- 
dered by  the  dynastic  crisis  added  to  the  difficulties. 
After  5  unsuccessful  attempts  by  various  prominent 
persons,  Dr.  Drees  finally  succeeded  on  October  12 
in  forming  another  4-party  coalition  government, 
not  much  different  from  the  preceding  one.  The  2 
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principal  parties,  Labor  and  Catholic  People's,  each 
took  5  of  the  13  portfolios.  The  former  dualism  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  was  done  away  with; 
Joseph  Luns  was  named  Foreign  Minister. 

A  constitutional  amendment  passed  by  the  out- 
going parliament,  and  approved  by  the  new,  ex- 
panded the  membership  of  the  Second  Chamber 
from  100  to  150,  and  that  of  the  First  Chamber  from 
50  to  75,  effective  in  October. 

Rift  in  the  Royal  family.  Through  most  of  the  year, 
Holland's  political  life  stood  under  the  shadow  of  a 
bizarre  conflict  within  the  royal  family.  In  mid- 
June,  long-current  rumors  about  a  serious  rift  be- 
tween Queen  Juliana  and  her  husband,  Prince 
Bernhard,  received  semi-official  confirmation.  The 
misunderstanding  had  arisen  over  the  Queen's  at- 
tachment to  Greet  Hofmans,  61-year-old  faith 
healer,  who  had  promised  to  restore  the  failing  eye- 
sight of  the  Queen's  youngest  daughter,  9-year-old 
Princess  Marijke.  Prince  Bernhard  objected  to  the 
strong  hold— which,  according  to  some  reports,  ex- 
tended even  to  matters  of  state— the  faith  healer 
exerted  over  the  Queen,  and  he  pressed  for  Miss 
Hofmans'  ouster  from  the  palace,  which  the  Queen 

r          i 

refused. 

In  spite  of  various  attempts  to  gloss  over  the  mat- 
ter, uneasiness  persisted  during  the  summer.  There 
was  talk  of  abdication  and  divorce,  even  at  high 
levels  in  the  government. 

On  August  24,  Juliana  and  Bernhard  jointly  an- 
nounced "the  solution  of  difficulties"  that  had  arisen 
in  the  family.  It  was  understood  that  the  Queen  had 
broken  off  her  contacts  with  the  faith  healer.  How- 
ever, reports  of  new  tension  in  the  royal  family 
were  rife  early  in  October.  A  dispatch  from  The 
Ha^jie  to  The  New  York  Times  on  October  13  spoke 
of  ea  marital  conflict  of  throne-shaking  propor- 
tions." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  there  was  no  indi- 
cation that  the  breach  had  been  healed.  Queen 
Juliana  herself,  in  her  annual  Christmas  message, 
openly  referred  to  the  crisis,  asking,  "Why  do  some 
people  try  to  drive  a  wedge  between  a  husband  and 
wife?" 

Tfie  Economic  Situation.  There  was  growing  concern 
over  inflationary  pressures,  the  expansion  of  bank 
credit,  and  the  widening  deficit  in  the  balance  of 
payments.  With  another  large  budget  deficit  in 
sight,  the  treasury's  position  looked  increasingly 
difficult  in  the  fall.  The  industrial  boom  went  on  un- 
checked, however.  On  December  11,  Finance  Min- 
ister Hendrik  Hofstra  described  the  country's  eco- 
nomic situation  as  "very  serious  but  not  alarming." 

More  Trouble  with  Indonesia.  Relations  with  the 
erstwhile  colony  and  late  union  partner  went  from 
bad  to  worse  again.  With  the  union  formally  dis- 
solved in  February,  the  Netherlands  lost  all  former 
privileges  in  Indonesia.  The  latter,  in  August,  re- 
pudiated all  her  debts  to  the  Netherlands,  valued 
in  the  final  analysis  at  about  1,000  million  guilders. 
The  trial  of  Dutch  citizens  in  Jakarta  in  October,  on 
charges  of  subversion,  caused  more  bad  blood  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  —JOACHIM:  JOESTEN 
NETHERLANDS  AND  FLEMISH  LITERATURE.  This  year 
the  Netherlands  State  Prize  for  Literature  was 
awarded  to  Herman  Teirh'nck,  not  only  for  his  re- 
cently published  autobiographical  novel  Zelfportret 
of  galgemaal  but  above  all  to  honor  this  Nestor  of 
Dutch-Flemish  letters  and  his  entire,  varied  work. 
This  giving  of  a  Netherlands  prize  to  a  Belgian  au- 
thor shows  the  closeness  of  the  cultural  relationship 
based  on  linguistic  unity.  Especially  since  1946 
when  a  Cultural  Accord  was  signed  by  both  states, 
collaboration  and  integration  in  the  fields  of  letters, 
arts,  music,  sciences^  and  education  has  made  con* 
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siderable  progress.  An  official  report  on  this  cultural 
alliance,  published  by  the  authorities  in  The  Hague, 
Netherlands,  and  Brussels,  Belgium,  surveys  the  im- 
portant results  achieved  in  the  last  10  years. 

In  October,  death  came  to  the  essayist  Dirk 
Coster.  In  1921  he  had  founded  the  monthly,  De 
Stem9  in  which  he  advocated  a  combination  of 
esthetic  criticism  with  ethical  evaluation  in  litera- 
ture. His  non-dogmatic,  humanistic  philosophy 
aroused  the  anger  of  many  opponents,  among  them 
pure  esthetes,  vitalists,  socialists,  and  dogmatic  au- 
thors in  general.  The  best  reflection  of  Coster's 
philosophy  is  to  be  found  in  his  book  of  aphorisms, 
Marginalia  ( 1919 ) .  For  him  the  ideal  combination 
of  artist  and  moral  human  being  was  to  be  found 
in  Dostoyefsky,  about  whom  he  published  several 
essays.  His  anthology  of  modem  Dutch  and  Flem- 
ish lyric  poetry  Nieutoe  Geluiden  (1924)  showed 
him  to  be  a  delicate  and  understanding  introducer 
of  the  young  poets  of  that  period.  In  1948  he  pub- 
lished a  drama,  Willem  van  Oranje  te  Delft.  His 
earlier  essays  have  been  collected  in  Verzameld 
Proza  (1927). 

At  the  occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday  the 
Limburgian  poet  Pierre  Kemp,  often  compared  with 
Emily  Dickinson,  published  Engehe  Verfdoos  and 
Maastricht  en  ik. 

The  Novel.  The  leading  Flemish  novelist,  Marnix 
Gijsen,  who  lives  in  New  York,  has  added  a  new 
work  to  the  long  series  of  novels  he  has  published 
in  the  last  decade.  Er  gebeurt  nooit  lets  relates,  in 
the  ironical  way  typical  of  the  author,  the  passion 
of  an  old  Manhattan  janitor,  Anthony,  for  a  nagging 
brothelkeeper,  Angela.  It  arouses  such  fierce  par- 
tisanship in  an  onlooking  couple  that  the  final  mur- 
der of  Angela  nearly  ruins  their  own  love.  Deep 
melancholy  reigns  in  De  Tienduizend  Dingen  by 
Maria  Dermout,  in  which  she  pictures  the  European 
settler  in  the  Moluccas,  forever  alienated  from  his 
homeland  and  forever  a  stranger  to  the  mysterious 
atmosphere  of  the  Orient. 

In  Het  laatste  uur  Albert  van  der  Hoogte  de- 
scribes the  last  hour  of  Dutch  rule  in  the  East  In- 
dies and  the  upheaval  in  Dutch-Indonesian  society 
during  that  turbulent  period.  Agony  is  also  the 
theme  of  Ben  van  Eysselsteyn's  historical  novel, 
Vertoeerde  Steenen.  Therm  de  Vries  continued  his 
cycle  De  Fuga  der  Tijden  with  a  third  novel,  Pan 
onder  de  mensen>  the  story  of  an  artist  whose  meta- 
physical consciousness  gives  meaning  and  substance 
to  his  earthly  existence. 

The  essence  of  life  is  sought  by  Jos  Panhuysen  in 
his  speculative  Leven  is  niet  genoeg,  in  which  a 
widower  tries  in  vain  to  reconstruct  the  reality  that 
has  passed.  To  this  amaterialistic  category  also  be- 
longs Labyrinth  by  a  younger  writer,  Elisabeth 
Augustin.  Her  novel  is  a  weird  account  of  the 
dying  away  into  complete  oblivion  of  three  human 
beings  after  their  bodies  have  been  killed  in  a  car 
accident. 

Nel  Noordzij  is  another  experimental  writer  of  the 
younger  generation.  The  piling  up  of  details  in  her 
Het  kan  me  niet  schelen  may  cause  irritation,  yet 
the  impact  of  this  dismal  picture  is  undeniable.  A 
similar  irritation  is  evoked  by  Alfred  Kossmann's 
account  of  the  mental  deviations  to  which  sexual 
impotence  brings  his  leading  character  in  De 
Linkerhand;  here  too  the  morose  spell  of  this  pity- 
less  story  proves  to  be  irresistible.  G.  van  den 
Walcheren  stressed  the  antithesis  between  man  and 
his  mechanical,  over-organized  world  of  today,  in 
which  the  slightest  mishap  may  ruin  the  entire  or- 
ganization, in  his  Scherven  langs  de  kernel. 

The  problems  encountered  by  many  resistance 
fighters  in  forgetting  the  past  and  reconciling  them- 


selves to  the  postwar  world  are  depicted  by  Willem 
G.  van  Maanen  in  Allang  geleden.  To  a  lesser  extent 
the  war  is  a  background  for  Hans  Koningsberger  in 
De  laatste  Vroitw,  which  focuses  on  the  independent 
female  and  the  jealous  male  in  love.  The  same  re- 
versal of  traditional  roles  can  be  found  in  Max: 
Nord's  compact  short  story  Geen  talent  voor  geluk. 
This  subject  is  transplanted  by  Hubert  Lampo  to  the 
historical  setting  of  15th-century  France,  but  de- 
veloped in  his  De  duivel  en  de  maagd  in  a  different 
direction:  Bluebeard  Gilles  de  Rais'  love  for  Joan 
of  Arc  is  changed  by  her  fate  into  disillusion— a 
state  of  mind  which  transforms  him  into  a  Judas 
reveling  in  sadistic  crime. 

Another  Flemish  author  of  great  promise,  Louis 
Paul  Boon,  retold  with  humor  and  sarcasm  the  me- 
dieval story  of  the  fox  Reynaert  in  his  delightful 
Wapenbroeders.  In  a  delicate  and  sober  report, 
De  adem  van  Mars,  the  poet  Leo  Vroman  surveys 
his  roaming  Me  from  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II 
up  to  his  settlement  in  the  United  States.  Luc  Ter 
Els  tries  to  define  in  Afscheid  van  het  Paradijs,  in 
the  old  story  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  ultimate  mean- 
ing of  nature  and  love  for  awakening  youth. 

We  list  here,  finally,  the  short  stories  Onderweg 
naar  de  Beacons  by  F.  Bordewijk,  Laatste  Onder~ 
houd  by  Rein  Blijstra,  Het  recht  viert  feest  by 
Frangois  Pauwels,  and  Stories  van  Rivierplaas  by 
the  South  African  author  Alba  Bouwer. 

Poetry.  The  250th  anniversary  of  Rembrandt's 
birth  has  occasioned  many  commemorative  publi- 
cations in  prose  and  in  poetry.  Simon  Vestdijk's 
Rembrandt  en  de  engelen  stands  out  among  them. 
In  12  poems,  inspired  by  as  many  paintings  of  the 
master,  Vestdijk  portrays  Rembrandt  in  his  medi- 
tations on  the  world.  The  combination  of  epic  de- 
scriptions and  lyric  poetry  in  Westwaarts  by  An- 
thonie  Donker,  giving  this  poet's  logbook  a  special 
emotional  quality,  is  certainly  a  literary  novelty. 
For  many  of  the  Dutch,  the  East  Indies  is  their  lost 
fatherland;  the  longing  for  that  faraway  home  fills 
the  melancholy  verses  of  Willem  Brandt,  who,  in 
Reizend  achter  het  heimwee,  tries  to  fathom  in  his 
dreams  the  full  beauty  of  that  Oriental  country. 
The  voices  of  youth  sound  quite  different.  There  is 
dismay  and  desperation,  for  instance,  in  Naar  men 
zegt  by  Ellen  Warmond,  here  expressing  her  suf- 
ferings through  the  void  of  life.  There  is  anxiety, 
too,  as  is  proved  by  Peter  van  Steen  in  his  multi- 
lingual experiment  Le  Musee.  Defiance  is  expressed 
by  Catharina  van  der  Linden  in  De  Visgier,  in 
which  she  gives  a  series  of  harsh  and  desolate 
Nordic  scenes  as  reflections  of  life. 

Jan  de  Wit  is  a  lukewarm  adherent  of  the  ex- 
perimental school.  In  den  metalen  Stier  he  mixes 
new  with  old— which  may  account  for  the  pop- 
ular success  of  these  emblematic  verses.  A  similar, 
somewhat  reserved  attitude  towards  experimental- 
ism  appears  with  other  young  poets,  like  Anthonie 
Stolk  (Hellas' onder  gang)  and  J.  M.  Hondius  (Het 
verrukkelijk  spel).  Stronger  in  form  and  abundant 
in  imagery  are  Herwig  Hensen's  verses  in  Orfeus  in 
dit  Avondland.  Remarkable  for  its  biting  and  pene- 
trating quality  is  the  poetry  of  Piet  Vandeloo  in 
Grondwater.  The  Reina  Prinsen  Geerlings  prize 
was  given  to  the  young  South  African  poet  Peter 
Blum  for  his  Steenbok  tot  Poolsee.  It  should  not  pass 
unnoticed  that  Esso  Holland,  Inc.,  published  its 
second  anthology  of  modern  Netherlands  poetry, 
Dichters  Omnibus  II. 

Essay  and  Drama.  Books  on  Rembrandt  were  pub- 
lished by  Henriette  L.  T.  de  Beaufort,  G.  Knuttel 
Wzn,  A.  B.  de  Vries,  while  Professor  W.  G.  Hellinga 
tried  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  Nightwatch 
through  the  unexpected  medium  of  linguistics. 
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Greece  evoked  immediate  admiration  with.  Jan  En- 
gelman  (Tweemaal  Apollo),  but  it  had  to  conquer 
modern  man  in  Rein  Blijstra  (Reiziger  in  Hellas). 
In  Nog  draaft  Beyaard,  Nico  Host  sought  refuge 
from  the  nightmare  of  the  concentration  camps  in 
the  rural  life  of  the  wild  Ardennes.  Bali  as  a  cultural 
meeting  place  of  East  and  West  was  pictured  by 
Jef  Last  in  Bali  in  de  Kentering.  J.  Meulenbelt  de- 
scribed the  Nazi  occupation  of  the  Netherlands  in 
De  Duitse  Tijd. 

To  the  literary  field  belong  Schets  van  de  ontwik- 
keling  der  moderne  poezie  by  Vital  Celen  and 
Tussen  de  Regels  by  Paul  Rodenko,  both  dealing 
with  experimentalisrn.  Influence  of  the  dream  in 
modem  poetry  was  investigated  by  H.  S.  Visscher 
in  Dromen  in  de  moderne  Nederlandse  poezie.  A 
delicate  commentary  on  Flemish  poetry  was  given 
by  Dr.  R.  F.  Lissens  in  Poetfcch  Handspiegeltje. 

A  short  and  clear  introduction  to  the  problems  of 
drama  was  given  by  W.  Ph.  Pos  in  Dramaturgische 
Verkenningen.  Of  particular  importance  is  Herman 
Teirlinck's  theatrical  credo,  Wilding  -ooor  een  derde 
geboorte.  For  his  new  drama,  Een  uit  tien  Miljoen, 
Maurits  Dekker  took  his  theme  from  America:  the 
execution  of  Private  Slovik.  The  performances  of 
Hugo  Glaus*  profound  family  portrait  Een  bruid  in 
de  morgen  revealed  a  deeply  impressive  play.  In  De 
Stuwdam,  Andries  Poppe  dramatized  the  struggle 
of  an  old  French  farming  community  against  the 
damming  of  its  valley.  A  Biblical  play  by  Willem 
Hoffman,  De  Weg  naar  Emmaus,  should  be  named 
here  as  well  as  Marcel  van  Roeywater's  thriller 
Safe  met  Ophelia  and  the  charming  children's  play 
Stad  op  Stelten  by  Miss  Bouwhuys.  Among  Amer- 
ican plays  performed  this  year  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries were  Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof,  Requiem  for  a 
Nun,  A  View  from  the  Bridge,  and  The  Match- 
maker. — BENJAMIN  HUNKOSTGHER 
NETHERLANDS  ANTILLES.  A  Caribbean  possession  of 
the  Netherlands  consisting  of  two  groups  of  three 
islands  each,  550  miles  apart.  The  Windward  Is- 
lands, just  north  of  Venezuela,  include  Aruba  (69 
sq.  mi.,  pop.  55,912);  Bonaire  (95  sq.  mi.,  pop. 
5,711);  and  Curacao  (219  sq.  mi.,  pop.  115,929). 
The  Leeward  Islands  located  to  the  east  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  include  Saba  (5  sq.  mi.,  pop.  1,117); 
St.  Eustatius  (31  sq.  mi.,  pop.  1,025);  and  the 
southern  portion  of  St.  Martin  (17  sq.  mi.,  pop. 
1,597).  The  total  land  area  is  366  square  miles. 
Population  (1955  est):  181,000.  Capital:  Wil- 
lemstad  (est.  pop.  44,062  in  1953)  on  the  island  of 
Curagao. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  principal  industry  is  the 
refining  of  Venezuelan  crude  oil.  Other  products  are 
calcium  phosphate,  salt,  straw  hats,  and  vegetables. 
Foreign  trade  (1954):  imports,  Curacao  777,721,- 
000  N.A.  guilders,  Aruba  764,957,000  N.A.  guilders; 
exports,  Curagao  703,081,000  N.A.  guilders,  Aruba 
752,262,000  N.A.  guilders.  Petroleum  products 
constituted  more  than  95  percent  of  the  value  of 
total  exports.  In  1955  one  Netherlands  Antilles 
guilder  equaled  U.S.$0.5376. 

Government.  The  1955  central  budget  estimated 
total  revenue  at  34,459,000  N.A.  guilders;  expendi- 
ture at  34,340,000  N.A.  guilders.  The  separate 
budget  of  Curagao  balanced  at  26.5  million  N.A. 
guilders  and  that  of  Aruba  at  19.7  million  N.A. 
guilders.  The  Netherlands  Antilles,  as  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Netherlands,  are  administered  by  a 
nominated  executive  council  and  a  legislature  or  22 
members  elected  by  general  suffrage.  The  Nether- 
lands Antilles  Islands  Regulation  in  1951  provided 
for  self-government  of  Aruba,  Bonaire,  Curacao, 
and  the  Leeward  Islands.  Under  the  Realm  Statute 
which  went  into  effect  Dec.  29, 1954,  the  islands  re- 


ceived autonomy  in  domestic  matters.  Governor: 
Dr.  A.  A.  M.  Stnrycken. 

NEVADA.  A  mountain  State.  Area:  110,690  square 
miles.  Population  (July  1,  1956,  est,):  247,000, 
compared  with  (1950  census)  160,083.  Chief  cities 
( 1950  census) :  Carson  City  (capital),  3,082;  Reno, 
32,497;  Las  Vegas,  24,624;  Sparks,  8,203. 

Nickname,  The  Silver  State.  Motto,  All  for  OUT 
Country.  Emblem,  Sagebrush.  Bird  (unofficial), 
Mountain  Bluebird.  Tree,  Single-leaf  Pinon.  Entered 
the  Union,  Oct.  31,  1864.  See  EDUCATION,  MINER- 
ALS AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 

§eneral  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $37,- 
73,000;   general  expenditure,   $36,970,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $1,428,000. 

Elections.  In  the  November  election,  Nevada  s  3 
electoral  votes  were  cast  for  Eisenhower.  Alan  Bible 
( D )  was  reelected  to  the  Senate,  and  the  one  seat 
in  the  House  went  to  the  Democrats.  There  were  no 
statewide  elections  for  major  State  officials. 

legislation.  The  Nevada  legislature  met  in  special 
session  from  Feb.  6  to  Feb.  25,  1956.  A  new  for- 
mula for  State  aid  to  Nevada  school  districts,  which 
was  passed  by  the  1955  legislature,  was  revised^in 
this  year's  special  session.  The  new  program,  which 
begins  this  fiscal  year,  is  expected  to  increase  State 
payments  from  about  $6.5  million  in  1955-56  to 
almost  $9.8  million  for  1956-57.  Each  county  is 
guaranteed  that  the  State  will  provide  half  its  basic 
school  need.  Minimums  of  $4,000  for  each  teacher, 
$80  for  every  elementary  and  high-school  pupil, 
and  $40  per  kindergarten  pupil  are  included  in  the 
formula,  as  are  allowances  for  transportation  costs 
and  Federal  funds  for  Federal  impact  areas.  Under 
the  plan,  each  district  will  levy  a  70^  tax  per  $100 
assessed  valuation  with  the  State  supplying  the  dif- 
ference to  make  up  the  minimums.  For  programs  in 
excess  of  "basic  need"  a  district  may  levy  an  addi- 
tional 80£  tax. 

Other  special  session  legislation  included:  salary 
increases  for  State  employees  and  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Nevada;  a  65-mile-per-hour  speed 
limit  on  Nevada  highways;  and  ^transf er  of  respon- 
sibility for  administering  driver's  license  examina- 
tions from  the  highway  patrol  to  the  driver's  license 
division. 

Nevada  voters  adopted  several  constitutional 
amendments,  as  follows:  (1)  providing  that  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be 
appointive  rather  than  elective  and  authorizing  the 
legislature  to  prescribe  the  manner  of  appointment; 
(2)  requiring  that  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
from  Nevada  be  registered  to  vote  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  voters;  and  (3)  permitting  State  taxa- 
tion of  Federal  property  if  Congress  authorizes  it. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Charles  H.  Russell;  Lieut 
Governor,  Rex  Bell;  Secretary  of  State,  John  Koontz; 
Attorney 'General,  Harvey  Dickerson;  State  Trea- 
surer, Dan  W.  Franks;  Controller,  Peter  Merialdo. 
NEW  BRUNSWICK.  A  maritime  Province  of  eastern 
Canada.  Area:  27,985  square  miles,  of  which  27,- 
473  square  miles  are  land  area.  Population  (1951 
census):  515,697  (1956  est,  569,000).  Vital  sta- 
tistics ( 1955) :  16,609  live  births,  4,435  deaths,  and 
4,359  marriages.  Chief  urban  centers  (prel.  1956 
census):  Fredericton  (capital),  18,037  inhabitants; 
Saint  John,  51,883;  Moncton,  35,568;  Lancaster, 
12,307;  Edmunston,  9,899;  Campbellton,  8,283; 
Chatham,  5,471;  Dalhousie,  5,408;  Bathurst,  5,208. 
In  the  year  1953-54  128,889  students  were  enroled 
in  schools  and  colleges.  Leading  religious  denomi- 
nations (1951):  Roman  Catholic,  260,742;  Baptist, 
90,681;  United  Church,  71,879;  Anglican  Church, 
59,847;  Presbyterian,  13,323. 
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Production.  Cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm 
products  in  1955  was  $47,324,000.  Total  area  of 
field  crops  (1955)  was  668,000  acres,  valued  at 
$22,509,000.  Chief  field  crops  (1955):  oats,  4.11 
million  bu.;  potatoes,  15.51  million  bu.;  tame  hay, 
916,000  tons;  field  roots,  38,000  tons.  Livestock 
(June  1,  1955):  202,000  cattle,  23,000  horses,  68,- 
000  swine,  66,000  sheep,  and  1,308,000  poultry. 

Value  of  fur  pelt  production  amounted  to  $356,- 
725  in  the  season  1954-55.  In  1954  there  were  116 
fur  farms,  the  value  of  the  fur  animals  being  $363,- 
589.  The  1954  fisheries  production  was  valued  at 
$22,161,000;  the  principal  catch  was  lobster,  sar- 
dines, herring,  and  cod.  Dairy  production  in  1955 
included  8,713,000  Ib.  of  creamery  butter  and  757,- 
000  Ib.  of  cheddar  cheese.  Farm  value  of  poultry 
meat  in  1955  amounted  to  an  estimated  $3,398,000; 
value  of  farm  eggs  was  $4,662,000. 

Manufacturing.  In  1954  there  were  1,057  manufac- 
turing establishments  employing  22,107  persons 
who  received  $55,109,428  in  salary  and  wages. 
Value  of  factory  shipments  totaled  $287,350,600. 
The  forests  of  New  Brunswick  give  a  leading  place 
to  its  pulp,  paper,  and  sawmill  industries;  shipment 
value  amounted  to  $88,761,805. 

Other  important  industries  in  1954  were:  fish 
processing;  sawmills;  miscellaneous  food  prepara- 
tions; slaughtering  and  meat  packing;  butter  and 
cheese;  shipbuilding;  sash,  door,  and  planing  mills; 
bread  and  other  bakery  products;  and  feeds  (stock 
and  poultry).  There  were  388  sawmills  in  operation 
in  1954,  with  selling  value  of  factory  shipments 
amounting  to  $17,509,665,  Mineral  production  was 
valued  at  $18,171,654  in  1956. 

Finance.  The  fiscal  year  ends  March  31.  Estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1956-57:  net  general  revenue,  $53,- 
941,000;  net  general  expenditure,  $55,254,000.  Pre- 
liminary figures  for  fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31, 1956: 
$51,950,000  for  net  general  revenue;  $54,060,000 
for  net  general  expenditure.  Direct  and  indirect 
debt,  final,  as  at  Mar.  31,  1955:  $183,101,000. 

Government.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
Lieutenant  Governor  who  is  advised  by  a  nunistry  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  latter  consisting  or  52 
members  elected  for  a  5-year  term  by  the  voters. 
Ten  members  (all  appointed  for  life)  in  the  Senate 
and  10  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  repre- 
sent New  Brunswick  in  the  Federal  parliament  at 
Ottawa.  Thirty-seven  Progressive  Conservatives  and 
15  Liberals  were  elected  at  the  Provincial  general 
election  of  June  18,  1956.  Lieutenant  Governor, 
D.  L.  MacLaren  (app.  Nov.  1,  1945);  Premier, 
Hugh  John  Flemming  (Progressive  Conservative, 
app.  Oct.  8,  1952;  reelected  June  18,  1956). 
NEW  CALEDONIA.  A  southwest  Pacific  territory  of 
France  overseas,  850  miles  east  of  Australia,  includ- 
ing the  island  of  New  Caledonia  and  its  depend- 
encies. Area:  7,336  square  miles.  Population  ( 1954 
census):  64,461.  Capital:  Noumea,  20,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  dependencies  of  New  Caledonia  include: 
Isle  of  Pines,  Wallis  Archipelago,  Futuna  and 
Alofi,  Loyalty  Islands,  Huon  Islands,  Belep  Archi- 
pelago, Chesterfield  Islands,  and  Walpole  Island. 

Production  and  Trade.  Coffee,  copra,  citrus  fruits, 
bananas,  and  pineapples  are  the  most  important 
agricultural  products.  Mineral  output  (1955): 
nickel,  982,000  tons;  chromium,  46,000  tons.  Other 
minerals  include  manganese,  cobalt,  iron,  copper, 
platinum,  and  lead.  Foreign  trade  (1955) :  imports, 
$25.7  million;  exports,  $30.5  million.  The  unit  of 
currency  is  the  CFP  ( Colonies  Frangaises  du  Paci- 
fique)  franc  equal  to  5.50  metropolitan  francs 
(U.S.$0.0157  since  September  1949). 

Government.  Finance  (1954):  the  local  budget 
balanced  revenue  and  expenditure  at  595  million 


francs.  A  governor,  appointed  by  the  government  of 
metropolitan  France,  heads  the  administration  of 
New  Caledonia.  There  is  a  privy  council,  and  an 
elected  general  council  of  19  members.  New  Cale- 
donia sends  one  delegate  to  each  of  the  following: 
the  French  National  Assembly,  the  Council  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union. 
Governor:  Rene  Hoffherr. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.  Once  the  oldest  colony  of  the 
British  Empire,  Newfoundland  is  the  newest  and 
most  easterly  Province  of  Canada,  having  entered 
Confederation  on  Apr.  1,  1949.  It  comprises  an 
island  between  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  Labrador  on  the  mainland 
north  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Capital,  St.  John's. 

Area  and  Population.  Area:  155,364  square  miles, 
including  147,994  square  miles  of  land  area.  Popu- 
lation ( 1951  census ) :  361,416  ( 1956  est,  424,000 ) . 
Vital  statistics  (1955):  14,757  live  births,  3,206 
deaths,  and  3,211  marriages.  Chief  urban  centers 
(prel.  1956  census):  St.  John's  (capital),  56,694 
inhabitants;  Corner  Brook,  23,128;  Wabana,  7,837; 
Windsor,  4,513;  Carbonear,  3,928;  StephenviUe, 
3,754.  Education  (1954-55):  97,000  students  en- 
roled in  schools  and  colleges.  Principal  religious 
denominations  (1951)  were:  Roman  Catholic,  121,- 
544;  Church  of  England  in  Canada,  109,090;  United 
Church,  85,571;  and  Presbyterian,  1,914. 

Production.  The  greater  part  of  the  population 
lives  on  the  returns  from  fish  products,  newsprint, 
and  mineral  ores,  which  are  produced  mostly  for 
export.  Agriculture  has  a  minor  role  and  is  largely 
a  part-time  occupation.  In  1954  there  were  790 
manufacturing  establishments  employing  9,892 
persons;  salaries  and  wages  paid  totaled  $30,101,- 
186;  value  of  factory  shipments  in  1954  was  $109,- 
567,770.  The  most  important  industry  is  pulp  and 
paper,  accounting  for  almost  57  percent  of  the 
shipment  value. 

Other  industries  are  fish  processing;  breweries; 
sash,  door,  and  planing  mills;  bread  and  other 
bakery  products;  carbonated  beverages;  sawmills; 
and  printing  and  publishing.  There  were  550  saw- 
mills in  operation  in  1954,  with  shipments  valued  at 
$2,081,838.  Mineral  production  in  1955  was  $70,- 
317,215,  including  iron  ore,  7,920,145  tons  ($47,- 
794,520);  zinc,  57,300,000  Ib.  ($7,821,450);  lead, 
35,074,655  Ib.  ($5,043,735);  fluorspar,  131,049 
tons  ($3,034,080);  copper,  6,369,000  Ib.  ($2,348,- 
569 ) ;  cement,  468,600  bbl.  ( $1,499,800) ;  and  sand 
and  gravel,  2,099,713  tons  ($1,092,472).  The  fish- 
eries catch  in  1954  was  valued  at  $14,704,400;  cod 
was  first  in  order  of  value  at  $9,750,700. 

Transportation.  Total  railway  mileage  is  about  705. 
The  chief  operating  company  was  merged  with  the 
Canadian  National  System  after  Confederation. 
Road  construction  was  active  in  1955.  The  portion 
of  the  Trans-Canada  Highway  for  the  province  of 
Newfoundland  is  estimated  at  610  miles  when  com- 
pleted. Gander  Airport  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world  and  Goose  Bay,  Labrador,  is  also  an  impor- 
tant airfield. 

Finance.  The  fiscal  year  ends  March  31.  Estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1956-57  are:  net  general  revenue, 
$35,477,000;  net  general  expenditure,  $44,464,000. 
Preliminary  figures  for  fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31, 
1956:  $33,600,000  for  net  general  revenue;  $43,- 
360,000  for  net  general  expenditure.  Direct  and 
indirect  debt,  final  as  at  Mar.  31, 1955,  $68,350,000. 

Government.  Executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
Lieutenant  Governor  who  is  advised  by  a  ministry 
of  the  legislature.  The  legislature  consists  of  36 
members  elected  for  a  5-year  term  by  popular  vote. 
At  the  Provincial  general  election  held  on  Oct.  2, 
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1956,  there  were  elected  32  Liberals  and  4  Progres- 
sive Conservatives.  Newfoundland  is  represented  in 
the  Federal  parliament  at  Ottawa  by  6  members 
(appointed  for  Me)  in  the  Senate  and  7  members 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lieutenant  Governor, 
Sir  Leonard  Cecil  Outerbridge  (app.  Aug.  17, 
1949).  Premier,  J.  R.  Smallwood  (app.  Apr.  1, 
1949;  reelected  Oct.  2, 1956). 
NEW  GUINEA.  An  island  lying  north  of  Australia. 
Total  area:  308,486  square  miles.  Population  about 
1  million.  The  island  of  New  Guinea  is  divided  as 
follows:  Netherlands  New  Guinea  (151,000  sq. 
mi.);  North  East  New  Guinea  (69,700  sq.  mi.), 
the  mainland  portion  of  the  Australian  mandated 
Territory  of  New  Guinea;  and  Papua  (87,786  sq. 
mi.  excluding  islands),  an  Australian  Territory 
formerly  called  British  New  Guinea.  See  NEW 
GUINEA,  TRUST  TERRITORY  OF;  PAPUA. 
NEW  GUINEA,  Trust  Territory  of.  A  southwestern  Pa- 
cific territory,  formerly  a  League  of  Nations  man- 
date (1920-46).  On  Dec.  13,  1946,  it  was  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations  Trus- 
teeship Committee,  and  continued  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  Australia.  The  territory  includes:  North 
East  New  Guinea  (also  called  the  Mainland),  69,- 
700  sq.  mi.;  Bismarck  Archipelago  (consisting 
of  New  Britain,  14,600  sq.  mi.,  New  Ireland,  3,340 
sq.  mi.,  Lavongai,  460  sq.  mi.,  and  Admiralty  Is- 
lands, 800  sq.  mi.),  19,200  sq.  mi.;  and  part  of 
the  Solomon  Islands  (Bougainville,  3,880  sq.  mi., 
Buka  and  adjacent  small  islands,  220  sq.  mi. ),  4,100 
sq.  mi.  Total  area,  93,000  sq.  mi.  Popu- 
lation (1954),  1,195,307.  Chief  towns:  Rabaul, 
Aitape,  Lae,  Madang,  Monumbo,  and  Morobe. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  chief  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  cacao,  rubber,  coffee,  and  coconuts.  Gold 
is  the  most  important  mineral  produced.  Other  min- 
erals include  platinum,  osmiridium,  copper,  iron, 
sulfur,  and  brown  coal.  Timber  and  fish  are  impor- 
tant products.  Foodstuffs,  machinery,  tobacco,  and 
chemicals  comprise  the  territory's  main  imports. 
Foreign  trade  (1953-54):  imports,  £9,444,628;  ex- 
ports, £9,192,110. 

Government.  Finance  ( 1953-54 ) :  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure balanced  at  £5,094,789.  The  New 
Guinea  Trust  Territory  and  that  of  Papua  are  gov- 
erned in  an  Administrative  Union.  Provision  is  made 
for  an  Executive  Council  of  not  less  than  9  mem- 
bers, and  a  29-member  Legislative  Council.  Admin- 
istrator: D.  M.  Cleland. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  A  New  England  State.  Area: 
9,210  square  miles.  Population  (July  1,  1956,  est.) : 
560,000,  compared  with  (1950  census):  533,242. 
Chief  cities  (1950  census) :  Concord  (capital),  27,- 
988;  Manchester,  82,732;  Nashua,  34,669;  Ports- 
mouth, 18,830;  Berlin,  16,615;  Dover,  15,874; 
Keene,  15,638. 

Nickname,  The  Granite  State.  Motto,  Live  Free 
or  Die.  Flower,  Purple  Lilac.  Bird  (unofficial),  Pur- 
ple Finch.  Song  (unofficial),  Old  New  Hampshire. 
Entered  the  Union,  June  21,  1788.  See  EDUCATION, 
MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATIS- 
TICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $48,- 
559,000;  general  expenditure,  $58,228,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $42,273,000. 

Elections.  New  Hampshire's  4  electoral  votes  were 
cast  for  Eisenhower  in  the  November  election.  Nor- 
ris  Cotton  (R)  was  reelected  to  the  Senate,  and 
both  House  seats  were  won  by  the  Republicans.  In 
the  State  elections,  Lane  Dwinell  (R)  was  success- 
ful in  the  race  for  Governor. 

Legislation.  The  New  Hampshire  legislature  did 
not  convene  in  1956.  New  Hampshire  voters 


adopted  constitutional  amendments  permitting  ab- 
sentee voting  in  primaries  (heretofore  only  per- 
mitted in  general  elections);  increasing  from  $100 
to  $500  the  minimum  value  in  controversy  in  order 
to  demand  a  jury  trial  in  civil  cases;  empowering 
the  Governor  to  transact  official  business  while  ab- 
sent from  New  Hampshire  on  State  business. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Lane  Dwinell;  Lieut. 
Governor,  none;  Secretary  of  State,  Enoch  D.  Ful- 
ler; Attorney  General,  Louis  C.  Wyman;  State 
Treasurer,  Alfred  S.  Cloues;  State  Comptroller, 
Arthur  E.  Bean. 

NEW  HEBRIDES.  A  group  of  some  80  islands  in  the 
south  Pacific,  under  joint  administration  of  British 
and  French  officials.  The  chief  islands  of  the  group 
are  Espiritu  Santo,  Malekula,  Epi,  Ambrym,  Efate, 
Erromanga,  and  Tanna.  Total  area:  5,700  square 
miles.  Population  (Jan.  1,  1956):  53,739.  Capital: 
Vila.  Copra,  sugarcane,  oranges,  bananas,  coconuts, 
coffee,  and  cacao  are  the  main  products.  Foreign 
trade  (1955):  imports  £1,339,758;  exports  £1,- 
427,729.  Finance  (est.  1955):  revenue  £278,485; 
expenditure  £302,328.  The  British  High  Commis- 
sioner and  the  French  High  Commissioner  for  the 
region  delegate  the  powers  of  government  for  the 
New  Hebrides  to  Resident  Commissioners  of  the 
respective  nationalities  on  the  islands. 
NEW  JERSEY.  A  Middle  Atlantic  State.  Area:  8,204 
square  miles.  Population  (July  1,  1956,  est.):  5,- 
403,000,  compared  with  (1950  census):  4,835,329. 
Chief  cities  ( 1950  census) :  Trenton  ( capital),  128,- 
009;  Newark,  438,776;  Jersey  City,  299,017;  Pater- 
son,  139,336;  Camden,  124,555;  Elizabeth,  112,817; 
East  Orange,  79,340;  Bayonne,  77,203;  Clifton,  64,- 
511;  Atlantic  City,  61,657. 

Nickname,  The  Garden  State.  Motto,  Liberty  and 
Prosperity.  Flower,  Purple  Violet.  Bird,  Eastern 
Goldfinch.  Song  (unofficial),  New  Jersey  Loyalty 
Song.  Entered  the  Union,  Dec.  18,  1787.  See  EDU- 
CATION, MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL 
STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $535,- 
224,000;  general  expenditure,  $470,111,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $857,339,000. 

Elections.  In  the  November  election,  New  Jersey 
cast  its  16  electoral  votes  for  Eisenhower,  There 
were  no  senatorial  contests,  and  the  Republican  won 
10  seats  in  the  House  while  the  Democrats  took  4« 
There  were  no  statewide  elections  for  major  State 
officials. 

Legislation.  The  regular  1955  session  of  the  New 
Jersey  legislature  adjourned  early  in  January,  just 
before  the  opening  of  the  regular  1956  session  on 
January  10.  It  adopted  general  appropriations  of 
more  than  $284  milfion— exclusive  of  supplementary 
and  deficiency  appropriations—an  increase  of  about 
$50  million  over  the  previous  year.  Action  for  edu- 
cation included  increase  of  State  aid  to  schools  by 
$4  million  in  1956.  The  act  bases  the  aid  on  recent 
enrolments  rather  than  outdated  registrations  as 
previously.  Another  law  permits  integration  of 
teachers*  pensions  with  Federal  Social  Security. 

The  legislature  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  a  research  and  training  center  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  appropriated  $1.5  million  for  it.  It 
authorized  purchase  and  distribution  of  Salk  polio 
vaccine  by  the  State  Department  of  Health  and 
regulated  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  vaccine. 
Penalties  were  made  more  stringent  for  violation  of 
the  dental  practice  act. 

Highway  legislation  included  appropriation,  of 
$6.5  million  in  emergency  funds  for  restoration  of 
flood-damaged  roads  and  bridges.  The  system  of 
motor  vehicle  registration  and  fees  was  completely 
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revised.  Under  the  new  act  the  bulk  of  registrations 
are  handled  directly  by  mail  rather  than  by  Hcensed 
agencies;  a  few  agencies  will  be  continued  through- 
out the  State  for  day-to-day  work.  The  basis  for 
fees  was  changed  from  horsepower  rating  to  manu- 
facturer's shipping  weight. 

In  safety  legislation  the  session  increased  pen- 
alties for  speeding  and  for  reckless  driving.  It  re- 
quired bus  drivers  to  furnish  evidence  of  physical 
fitness  every  12  months.  Another  act  authorized 
the  Director  of  Motor  Vehicles  to  revoke  the  regis- 
tration of  overloaded  trucks  and  to  detain  such 
vehicles  pending  the  payment  of  fines. 

The  legislature  ratified  the  Interstate  Compact 
on  Juveniles  and  provided  for  more  juvenile  court 
judges  in  certain  counties.  It  increased  to  $35 
weekly  the  benefits  under  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  the  temporary  cash  sickness  and 
disability  programs.  Workmen's  compensation 
coverage  was  extended  to  State  employees  injured 
in  fire  fighting,  including  operations  under  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  a  neighboring  State.  Other 
acts  authorized  group  life  insurance  for  public 
employees  and  forbade  banks  or  building  and  loan 
associations  to  refuse  mortgages  on  the  basis  of  race, 
creed,  or  color. 

The  legislature  authorized  a  water  supply  study 
commission,  with  power  to  confer  with  adjoining 
States;  ratified  the  Middle  Atlantic  Forest  Fire 
Protection  Compact;  and  extended  the  time  in 
which  a  cooperative  water  program  on  the  Dela- 
ware River  may  be  initiated  with  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Robert  B.  Meyner;  Lieut. 
Governor,  none;  Secretary  of  State,  Edward  J.  Pat- 
ten; Attorney  General,  Grover  C.  Richman,  Jr.; 
(Acting)  State  Treasurer,  Robert  L.  Finley;  State 
Auditor,  Frank  Durand. 

MEW  MEXICO.  A  mountain  State.  Area:  122,634 
square  miles.  Population  (July  1,  1956,  est.):  815,- 
000,  compared  with  (1950  census):  681,187.  Chief 
cities  (1950  census):  Santa  Fe  (capital),  27,998; 
Albuquerque,  96,815;  Roswell,  25,738;  Carlsbad, 
17,318;  Clovis,  17,318. 

Nickname,  The  Land  of  Enchantment.  Motto, 
Crestit  Eundo  (It  Grows  As  It  Goes).  Flower, 
Yucca  Flower.  Bird,  Road  Runner.  Song,  O,  Fair 
New  Mexico.  Entered  the  Union,  Jan.  6,  1912.  See 
EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS, 
VITAL  STATISTICS. 

finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $145,- 
119,000;  general  expenditure,  $129,202,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $28,441,000. 

Elections.  In  the  November  elections,  New  Mex- 
ico's 4  electoral  votes  went  to  Eisenhower.  There 
were  no  senatorial  contests,  and  the  Democrats  won 
both  seats  in  the  House.  In  the  race  for  State  office, 
Edwin  L.  Mechem  (R)  was  elected  Governor  and 
Fred  M.  Standley  (D)  was  elected  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  Lieutenant  Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 
Treasurer,  and  Auditor  were  reelected. 

Legislation.  The  New  Mexico  legislature  did  not 
convene  in  1956. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  John  Field  Simms;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Joseph  M.  Montoya;  Secretary  of  State, 
Mrs.  Natalie  S.  Buck;  Attorney  General,  Richard 
H.  Robinson;  State  Treasurer,  Joseph  B.  Grant- 
State  Auditor.  J.  D.  Hannah. 
NEWS  AGENCIES.  A  partial  list  of  some  of  the  im- 
portant news-gathering  agencies  in  the  world  is  here 
presented. 

Agsnee  Franee-Presse  (AFP),  founded  in  September 
1944,  successor  to  Havas,  founded  in  1835,  for  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  world  news.  Gen- 


era!  Manager:  Jean  Marin,  13,  Place  de  la  Bourse, 
Paris,  France.  United  States  Manager:  Jean  E.  La- 
grange,  Washington  Bureau,  914  National  Press 
Bids,,  Washington  4,  D.C.  New  York  Bureau:  50 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.Y.  United  Na- 
tions Bureau,  Room  C313.  United  Nations,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Associated  Press  (AP),  The,  founded  in  1848;  present 
corporation  formed  1900.  Collects  and  distributes 
news  and  newsphotos  for  newspapers  and  radio  and 
television  stations.  Membership:  1,753  newspapers, 
1,624  radio  and  television  stations;  also  serves  more 
than  4,000  newspapers  and  radio  stations  outside 
the  United  States.  President:  Robert  McLean.  Gen- 
eral Manager:  F.  J.  Starzel.  Secretary:  Lloyd  Strat- 
ton.  Headquarters:  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 
20,  N.Y. 

Canadian  Press  (CP),  The,  founded  in  1917  to  gather 
and  distribute  news  for  Canadian  daily  newspapers. 
Membership:  97.  President:  D.  B.  Rogers.  General 
Manager  and  Secretary:  Gillis  PurceU.  Treasurer: 
C.  A.  Day.  Headquarters:  55  University  Ave,,  To- 
ronto 1,  Ont,  Canada.  Subsidiaries:  Broadcast  News 
Limited  which  serves  private  broadcasting  stations; 
clients:  radio,  145,  television,  25;  Press  News  Lim- 
ited which  serves  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion stations;  clients:  radio  21,  television  8. 

Exchange  Telegraph  Company,  Ltd.,  established  in 
1872.  This  company  is  an  independent  news  agency 
which  distributes  news  collected  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  services  include  foreign  and  empire 
news  in  addition  to  a  complete  coverage  of  all 
United  Kingdom  news  as  follows:  parliamentary, 
legal,  financial,  commercial,  and  sporting  news,  as 
well  as  an  unrivaled  statistical  service.  Directors: 
William  C.  Stevens  (Chairman  and  Managing), 
Lindsay  S.  Fisher,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Charles 
Wills,  J.  P.  R.  Glyn,  and  T.  F.  Watson  (  Asst.  Man- 
aging). Secretary:  Eric  H.  Martin.  Editor:  P.  E. 
Burn.  Head  Offices:  64  Cannon  St.,  London,  E.C.4, 
England. 

International  News  Service  (INS),  a  worldwide  news- 
gathering  agency;  founded  in  1909.  News  is  distrib- 
uted over  more  than  170,000  miles  of  leased  wires 
in  the  United  States,  and  through  powerful  short- 
wave radio  transmitters  to  foreign  clients.  INS  serves 
newspapers,  radio  stations,  and  television  stations. 
General  Manager:  Kingsbury  Smith,  Associate  Gen- 
eral Manager  and  Editor  in  Chief:  Barry  Fans,  As- 
sistant General  Manager:  Philip  G.  Reed,  Manag- 
ing Editor:  Paul  R.  Allerup.  Headquarters:  235  East 
45th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

North  American  Newspaper  Alliance,  Inc.,  an  organi- 
zation that  furnishes  authoritative  stories  and  arti- 
cles to  newspapers  throughout  the  world.  Member- 
ship: 140.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  John  G.  Mc- 
Connell;  President,  Ernest  Cuneo;  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager,  Glenn  Gilbert;  Editor,  John 
Hunt.  Office:  229  West  43rd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

Press  Association,  Ltd.,  founded  1868,  is  the  largest 
British  home  news  agency  and  is  part  owner  of 
Reuters,  Ltd.—  largest  British  world-news  agency. 
P.A.  collects  British  home  news  of  all  kinds  and 
supplies  it  to  British  provincial  newspapers  (by 
which  it  is  owned)  over  a  private  teleprinter  net- 
work, together  with  the  world  news  of  Reuters  and 
as  a^supplementary  supply,  of  the  Associated  Press. 
P.A.  s  home  news  is  also  supplied  by  teleprinter  to 
London  newspapers,  Reuters  (for  world  distribu- 
tion), British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  Indepen- 
dent Television  News,  and  other  subscribers.  P  A 
also  has,  with  Exchange  Telegraph  Company,  a  tele- 
phone network  for  speedy  distribution  of  sporting 
results.  Chairman  1956-57:  John  Thomson  (Eve- 
ning Sentinel,  Hanley).  General  Manager:  Edward 
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W.  Davies.  Editor  in  Chief:  C.  E.  Jervis.  Secretary: 
E.  J.  Harvey.  Head  Office:  85  Fleet  St.,  London 
E.C.4,  England. 

Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  an  organization  that  furnishes 
radio  facilities  for  the  press  of  the  world  and  acts 
as  a  special  press  carrier.  Founded  in  1929.  Its  main 
transmitting  and  receiving  stations  are  located 
within  25  miles  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  It 
is  owned  by  a  number  of  the  important  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  and  operates  to  all  the  impor- 
tant countries  ?of  the  world.  It  handles  the  majority 
of  the  country's  international  press  traffic.  President 
and  Treasurer:  Win.  J.  McCambridge.  Secretary 
and  Assistant  Treasurer:  Thomas  J.  Reilly.  Chief 
Engineer:  R.  A.  Hilferty.  Head  Office:  660  First 
Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Reuters  News  Service,  an  organization  for  the  world- 
wide collection  and  distribution  of  news  and  news- 
pictures;  founded  in  1849.  Membership:  Over  2,- 
000.  General  Manager:  Sir  C.  Chancellor.  Directors: 
Hon.  Gavin  Astor  (London  Times),  J.  L.  Burgess 
(Cumberland  Evening  News),  Laurence  Scott 
(Manchester  Guardian),  Cecil  Harmsworth  King 
(Daily  Mirror),  Lord  Burnham  (Daily  Telegraph), 
Harry  Lindley  (Huddersfield  Examiner),  H.  A.  M. 
Campbell  (Melbourne  Age).  Head  Office:  85  Fleet 
Street,  London  E.C.4,  England.  New  York  Bureau: 
New  York  Times  Building,  229  West  43rd  St.,  New 
York  36,  N.Y. 

United  Press  Associations  (UP),  an  organization  for 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  world  news  and 
newspictures  for  newspapers,  news  for  radio,  and 
news,  newspictures  and  news  film  for  television 
broadcasting  stations;  founded  June  21, 1907.  Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager:  Frank  H.  Bartholomew. 
Vice  President  and  General  News  Manager:  Earl 
J.  Johnson.  Vice  President  and  General  Business 
Manager:  Mims  Thomason.  Vice  President  and 
General  Foreign  Manager:  Joseph  L.  Jones.  Vice 
President  and  General  Sales  Manager:  LeRoy 
Keller.  General  Manager  for  United  Press  News- 
pictures:  Frank  Tremaine.  Vice  President  and 
Washington  Manager:  Lyle  C.  Wilson.  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager  for  South  America:  Wil- 
liam H.  McCall.  Headquarters:  220  East  42nd  St., 
New  York  17,  N.Y. 

NEW  YORK.  A  Middle  Atlantic  State.  Area:  49,576 
square  miles.  Population  (July  1,  1956,  est.):  16,- 
195,000,  compared  with  (1950  census):  14,830,- 
192.  Chief  cities  (1950  census):  Albany  (capital), 
134,995;  New  York  City,  7,891,957;  Buffalo,  580,- 
132;  Rochester,  332,488;  Syracuse,  220,583;  Yon- 
kers,  152,798;  Utica,  101,531;  Schenectady,  91,785; 
Binghamton,  80,674;  Troy,  72,311;  Mount  Vernon, 
71,899;  Elmira,  49,716;  White  Plains,  43,466. 

Nickname,  The  Empire  State.  Motto,  Excelsior 
(Higher).  Flower,  Rose.  Bird,  none.  Song  (Four 
unofficial  \  Entered  the  Union,  July  26,  1788.  See 
EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $1,- 
944,745,000;  general  expenditure,  $1,773,939,000; 
total  debt  outstanding  $1,534,978,000. 

Elections.  New  York  s  45  electoral  votes  were  cast 
for  Eisenhower  in  the  November  election.  Jacob 
Javits  (R)  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  House  seats 
were  divided:  26  Republicans  and  17  Democrats. 
There  were  no  statewide  elections  for  major  State 
officials. 

Legislation.  The  New  York  legislature  met  in  reg- 
ular session  from  Jan.  4  to  Mar.  23,  1956.  The 
legislature  appropriated  a  record  $1,482,493,498 
from  the  general  fund— 17  percent  over  last  year's 
total.  The  session  adopted  a  series  of  'Tiumamzing 
amendments"  to  the  income  tax  law,  effective  in 


1957,  which  were  expected  to  reduce  the  yield  by 
some  $10  million.  Permitting  larger  exemptions  and 
deductions  for  certain  categories  of  persons  and 
purposes,  the  amendments  mainly  affect  the  aged, 
the  blind,  working  mothers  and  widowers  with 
small  dependents,  and  families  with  large  medical 
expenses.  Another  act  provided  a  15  percent  reduc- 
tion on  the  first  $100  of  income  tax  owed  the  State 
on  1955  income  and  10  percent  on  the  next  $200— 
thus  allowing  a  maximum  reduction  of  $35.  The 
legislature  increased  license  fees  charged  to  race- 
horse owners  and  stable  employees;  continued  to 
1959  the  Temporary  State  Commission  on  Tax 
Equalization  and  Assessment;  and  broadened  its 
authority  to  develop  a  program  for  improving  real 
property  assessment. 

The  legislature  authorized  a  health  insurance 
program  for  State  employees,  the  State  and  the 
workers  to  share  the  cost;  provided  for  pre-retire- 
ment  counseling  services  for  State  employees;  and 
increased  to  $1,800  a  year  the  amount  a  retired 
State  employee  may  earn  without  losing  his  retire- 
ment benefits.  It  reduced  the  maximum  workweek 
for  most  State  employees  to  40  hours— in  some  cases 
to  44  hours— with  overtime  pay  for  extra  work; 
and  generally  increased  by  $300  a  year  salaries  in 
the  classified  service  and  for  other  State  officials 
and  employees  earning  less  than  $12,000  a  year. 
The  number  of  judges  serving  on  the  Court  of 
Claims  was  raised  from  6  to  8  and  their  annual 
salaries  were  increased  from  $17,000  to  $20,000. 
The  legislature  continued  for  another  year  the 
temporary  State  commission  to  study  the  judicial 
system,  some  of  the  recommendations  of  which 
were  enacted  this  year. 

This  session  saw  the  enactment  of  a  series  of 
measures  to  carry  out  recommendations  of  the  Tem- 
porary State  Commission  on  Educational  Finance. 
One  of  these  established  a  new  formula  for  mea- 
suring State  grants  to  local  schools  that,  with  growth 
in  school  population,  will  increase  State  aid  by 
$150  million  over  a  2-year  period.  Another  revised 
minimum  pay  scales  for  teachers;  a  third  continued 
on  a  permanent  basis  the  State's  arrangement  for 
contributions  to  help  meet  building  costs  in  rapidly 
growing  communities.  Additional  adoptions  in  this 
series  allocated  $12  million  to  the  State  University 
Board  to  plan  an  expansion  program  and  gave  first 
approval  of  a  constitutional  proposal— for  adoption, 
further  legislative  action  must  be  taken  before  a 
vote  by  the  people  would  be  needed— to  authorize 
a  $250  million  bond  issue  for  State  university  ex- 
pansion. Acting  on  measures  other  than  the  Com- 
mission's proposals,  the  legislature  provided  500 
scholarships  for  education  in  engineering  and 
science  and  30  scholarships  for  advanced  profes- 
sional education  in  nursing. 

The  legislature  provided  increased  State  aid  to 
towns  and  counties  for  highway  purposes,  and  cre- 
ated a  Westchester  County  Parkway  Authority  to 
administer  the  financing,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion of  parkways  and  roads  in  that  county.  Affect- 
ing safety  and  financial  responsibility,  the  legis- 
lature provided  for  compulsory  mechanical  inspec- 
tion or  all  motor  vehicles  four  years  old  and  older 
once  a  year;  required  all  vehicle  owners  to  carry 
liability  insurance  up  to  limits  of  $10,000  for  injury 
to  one  person,  $20,000  for  injury  to  two  or  more, 
and  $5,000  for  property  damage;  and  enacted 
model  splash  guard  and  stone  deflector  provisions 
recommended  by  the  Northeastern  Regional  High- 
way Safety  and  Motor  Vehicle  Conference.  The 
legislature  regulated  instalment  sales  and  financing 
of  vehicles  costing  less  than  $3,000.  It  provided 
for  licensing  of  motor  vehicle  manufacturers  and 
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operators  of  factory  branches,  and  prohibited  their 
terminating  sales  agreements  with  retail  car  sellers 
except  for  cause. 

The  legislature  passed  extensive  legislation  to  aid 
the  aging:  it  established  a  Bureau  of  Chronic  Dis- 
eases and  Geriatrics  in  the  Health  Department; 
required  that  future  public  housing  provide  dwell- 
ing units  specially  designed  for  aged  persons;  ap- 
proved use  of  State  school  aid  for  educational 
services  for  the  aging;  appropriated  $85,000  to 
provide  job  counselors  for  persons  over  45;  estab- 
lished a  consulting  service  for  the  aged  in  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Department;  established  a  State- 
aided  program  of  recreation  for  the  elderly;  and 
authorized  localities  to  maintain  sheltered  work- 
shops for  training  of  persons  who  cannot  obtain 
such  service  elsewhere  because  of  age  or  chronic 
illness. 

Affecting  children  and  youth,  the  legislature 
established  a  State  Youth  Commission  with  broad 
authority  in  the  field  of  delinquency  prevention; 
established  a  Youth  Court  in  each  county,  with 
jurisdiction  over  persons  between  16  and  21;  au- 
thorized Juvenile  Court  judges  to  summon  parents 
of  delinquent  or  neglected  children  and  issue  orders 
specifying  conduct,  with  power  to  punish  for  con- 
tempt; established  a  new  State  training  school  and 
a  permanent  special  facility  for  male  juvenile  de- 
linquents; and  prohibited  publication  of  police 
records  of  delinquent  children. 

Other  legislation  included  ratification  of  the  In- 
terstate Compact  on  Mental  Health  and  establish- 
ment of  an  interdepartmental  board  to  initiate  and 
execute  health  and  mental  health  programs. 

The  legislature  created  a  temporary  State  com- 
mission to  study  and  report  on  proposals  for  con- 
stitutional revision,  looking  to  a  possible  constitu- 
tional convention.  Measures  affecting  elections, 
fixed  voting  hours  in  the  fall  general  election  from 
6  a.m.  to  9  p.m.;  permitted  check  marks  as  well 
as  X  marks  in  marking  a  ballot;  provided  for  a 
single  primary  election  instead  of  spring  and  faE 
primaries  as  in  the  past;  revised  permanent  registra- 
tion procedure;  reenacted  the  soldier-sailor  voting 
law;  and  amended  the  absentee  voting  law  to  im- 
plement liberalized  features  approved  in  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  last  fall.  The  last  act  includes 
provision  for  absentee  voting  on  grounds  of  sick- 
ness and  disability. 

The  voters  adopted  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  authorized  borrowing  $500  million  for  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  improvement  of  state 
highways,  parkways,  and  related  facilities. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Averell  Harriman;  Lieut. 
Governor,  George  B.  DeLuca;  Secretary  of  State, 
Carmine  G.  De  Sapio;  Attorney  General,  Jacob  K. 
Javits;  State  Comptroller,  Arthur  Levitt. 
NEW  ZEALAND.  A  member  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  con- 
sisting mainly  of  2  large  islands  (North  and  South 
Islands)  about  1,200  miles  east  of  the  southeastern 
coast  of  Australia.  The  country  has  jurisdiction 
over  Western  Samoa  (a  UN  trusteeship),  Tokelau 
(Union)  Islands,  some  islands  of  Oceania,  and  the 
Ross  Dependency.  Capital:  Wellington. 

Area  and  Population-  Total  area  (exclusive  of 
island  territories):  103,736  square  miles,  of  which 
North  Island  is  44,281  square  miles  and  South 
Island,  58,093  square  miles.  Population  (1956 
census):  2,174,000,  including  132,000  Maoris 
Chief  cities  ( 1955) :  Auckland,  373,000  inhabitants; 
Ckristchurch,  190,000;  Wellington,  143,000;  Dun- 
edin,  100,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  Education  is  compulsory 
from  the  ages  7  to  15,  and  is  given  either  at  a  free 
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secular  state  school  or  at  a  private  primary  school. 
At  the  beginning  of  1955  there  were  1,913  public 
primary  schools  with  an  enrolment  of  315,000 
pupils,  317  registered  private  primary  schools  with 
44,000  pupils,  and  164  Maori  village  schools  with 
14,000  pupils.  There  are  secondary  and  high 
schools  for  both  groups,  and  extensive  facilities  for 
technical  instruction.  The  University  of  New  Zea- 
land, with  10,300  students  in  1954,  includes  Otago 
University  at  Dunedin,  Canterbury  University 
College  at  Christchurch,  Auckland  University  Col- 
lege at  Auckland,  and  Victoria  University  College 
at  Wellington.  There  are  2  agricultural  colleges 
affiliated  with  the  university,  6  schools  of  mines  in 
addition  to  that  at  Otago  University,  and  5  teacher- 
training  colleges. 

The  chief  denominational  groups  (1951  census) 
were  as  follows:  Church  of  England,  727,000; 
Presbyterian,  446,000;  Roman  Catholic,  265,000; 
Methodist,  156,000.  Ratana,  second  only  to  the 
Church  of  England  among  the  Maoris,  had  17,000 
adherents. 

Production.  In  spite  of  the  expansion  of  industry 
and  recent  efforts  to  encourage  it,  New  Zealand's 
economy  still  depends  upon  agriculture  and  grazing 
to  furnish  the  exports  which  alone  can  support  the 
country's  high  standard  of  living.  Wool  is  the  most 
important  trading  asset,  and  New  Zealand  stands 
second  only  to  Australia  in  wool  production.  Pro- 
duction of  wool  in  1954-55  was  455  million  Ib. 
Meat  and  milk  products  are  produced  for  export. 
Butterfat  production  in  1954-55  was  509  million  Ib. 

Dairy  products  and  meat  are  the  basis  of  the 
leading  groups  of  manufactures:  (1)  meat  freez- 
ing and  preserving,  and  (2)  butter,  cheese,  and 
other  milk  products.  The  motor  vehicle  industries 
have  grown  rapidly.  Gold,  silver,  tungsten,  man- 
ganese, and  a  variety  of  other  minerals  are  ex- 
tracted. Livestock  in  1955:  sheep.  38  million-  cattle 
5.9  million;  pigs,  681,000. 

Foreign  Trade.  Imports  in  1955  were  N.Z.£  287.1 
million  and  exports  N.Z.£  258.6  million,  giving  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade.  In  the  first  months  of 
1956  exports  increased  and  imports  decreased,  so 
that  the  deficit  in  overseas  transactions  was  only 
£2.7  million  in  August,  compared  with  £,4.7 
million  the  year  before.  Wool,  meat,  butter,  and 
cheese  are  the  chief  exports;  various  kinds  of 
machinery  the  chief  imports.  The  United  Kingdom 
is  by  far  the  best  customer. 

Transportation.  In  1955  there  were  3,500  miles  of 
government  railways  in  operation.  The  New  Zea- 
land National  Airways  Corporation,  a  government 
enterprise,  operates  most  of  the  internal  air  services. 
In  1954-55  there  were  419,000  air  passengers  and 
33,000  tons  of  air  freight  carried,  l^ere  are  about 
55,000  miles  of  improved  highways. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1956-57  estimated  cur- 
rent consolidated  fund  expenditure  at  N.Z.£200 
million  and  receipts  at  N,Z.£  204.1  million,  giving 
a  surplus  of  £4.1  million.  Social  security  fund  ex- 
penditures were  estimated  at  £75.5  million,  and 
the  government's  total  capital  program  at  £78.7 
million.  (The  N.Z.£  has  equaled  $2.80  since 
1950.)  The  capital  program  was  to  be  financed 
from  revenue,  savings,  two  internal  loans,  an  over- 
seas loan  of  £5  million,  and  an  Export-Import 
Bank  loan  of  £4.7  million. 

Government.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Gov- 
ernor General,  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  5  years 
on  recommendation  of  the  New  Zealand  govern- 
ment. Legislative  power  rests  with  a  parliament  of 
one  chamber,  since  the  abolition  of  the  upper 
house,  the  Legislative  Council,  in  1951.  As  New 
Zealand  lacks  a  written  constitution,  the  constitu- 
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tion  may  now  be  altered  by  a  majority  vote  in  the 
surviving  lower  chamber,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  80 
members,  including  4  Maoris,  elected  every  3  years 
by  general  male  and  female  suffrage.  The  standing 
of  the  parties  after  the  general  election  of  Nov.  13, 
1954,  was  as  follows:  National  Party,  45  seats; 
Labor  Party,  35.  Governor  General:  Sir  Willoughby 
Norrine.  Prime  Minister:  Sidney  G.  Holland. 

Events,  1956.  New  Zealand  supported  the  United 
Kingdom  in  its  operations  at  Port  Said  at  the  be- 
ginning of  November.  This  attitude  was  expressed 
by  Prime  Minister  Holland  in  Wellington  and  by 
the  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Sir  Leslie 
Munro,  who  represented  New  Zealand  at  the  special 
sessions  of  the  UN  General  Assembly.  Since  Sep- 
tember and  throughout  the  emergency,  however, 
the  New  Zealand  government  consistently  pressed 
for  UN  action  wherever  possible. 

New  Zealand  was  represented  at  the  meeting  of 
the  ANZUS  (Australia-New  Zealand-United  States) 
Council  in  Washington  on  November  17  by  Minister 
of  External  Affairs  Macdonald  and  Ambassador 
Munro.  The  communique  issued  at  the  end  of  the 
meeting  noted  that  agreements  with  the  United 
States  had  been  signed  by  both  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  for  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  A  meeting  of  the  Colombo  Plan 
powers  was  held  in  Wellington  December  4  to  8, 
New  Zealand  had  been  a  member  of  this  group, 
formed  to  furnish  economic  and  other  aid  to  the 
countries  of  southern  Asia  and  Southeast  Asia  since 
its  inception,  and  had  made  substantial  contribu- 
tions of  capital  and  technical  aid. 

The  government  granted  £  10,000  to  the  New 
Zealand  Red  Cross  for  the  assistance  of  Hungarian 
refugees  and  offered  to  accept  refugees  for  settle- 
ment in  New  Zealand. 

Domestic  Problems.  The  country  appeared  to  have 
won  a  long  struggle  to  prevent  the  outflow  of  money 
to  other  countries,  for  trade  and  other  reasons.  In 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Monetary  Commission  ( ap- 
pointed in  1955)  submitted  to  Parliament  in  April 
1956,  it  was  held  that  direct  controls  of  imports 
and  exchange  transactions  were  not  needed  for 
prosperity  and  full  employment;  more  varied  and 
coordinated  measures  should  be  used.  The  Commis- 
sion rejected  the  contention  that  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  (World  Bank) 
were  potent  instruments  of  United  States  "imperial- 
ism" and  desire  to  dominate  the  world's  commerce. 
It  recommended  that  New  Zealand  join  the  Fund 
and  thus  be  eligible  to  approach  the  Bank. 

A  power  shortage  developed  in  North  Island, 
which  had  been  forging  ahead  with  extensive  dairy 
farming  and  manufacturing  industries  and,  in  the 
last  50  years,  in  population.  Power  stations  have 
been  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible  but  more 
were  needed.  The  government  accepted  the  offer  of 
a  British  cable  company  to  investigate  the  practi- 
cability of  the  underwater  transmission  of  power 
from  «South  Island,  which  has  better  power  re- 
sources. The  alternative  would  be  to  consider  nu- 
clear power— a  plan  which  New  Zealand  engineers 
believed  should  wait  for  further  overseas  experi- 
mentation. 

Antarctic  Expedition.  The  leader  of  the  New  Zea- 
land party  in  the  British  Commonwealth  expedition 
to  Antarctica  was  Sir  Edmund  Hilary,  one  of  the 
conquerors  of  Mount  Everest.  In  August  and  Sep- 
tember the  New  Zealand  wintering  party  of  22  men 
gathered  on  the  Tasman  Glacier  under  Mount  Cook 
and  carried  on  an  extensive  training  program.  The 
task  ahead  was  to  establish  a  permanent  base  in 


McMurdo  Sound  within  a  year;  to  have  depots  of 
food  and  fuel  ready  for  a  crossing  party  for  300 
miles  toward  the  South  Pole;  and  to  set  up  compli- 
cated apparatus  so  that  New  Zealand  scientists 
could  play  their  full  part  in  the  observations  for  the 
International  Geophysical  Year  beginning  in  July 
1957.  The  New  Zealanders  were  then  to  explore 
and  map  slopes  of  ranges  stretching  south  to  the 
Beardmore  Glacier. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  visited  New  Zealand  in 
December.  The  trip,  which  was  made  as  informal  as 
possible,  included  a  call  on  the  New  Zealand  Ant- 
arctic ship  Endeavor.  — ALZADA  COMSTOCK 
NGO  DINH  DIEM.  President  of  South  Vietnam,  he 
was  inaugurated  on  Oct.  26,  1955,  three  days  after 
his  electoral  victory  over  Bao  Dai.  Born  in  1901, 
Diem  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  an  anti-French  and 
anti-Communist  nationalist.  See  VIETNAM. 
NICARAGUA.  A  republic  of  Central  America.  Area: 
57,143  square  miles.  Population  ( 1955  est. ) :  1,245,- 
000,  compared  with  ( 1950  census)  1,057,023.  Chief 
cities:  Managua  (capital),  196,032  inhabitants  in 
1955;  Matagalpa,  145,175;  Le6n,  139,292;  Granada, 
29,550;  Masaya,  28,082;  Chinandega,  17,979.  The 
people  are  of  Indian,  Spanish,  or  of  mixed  blood. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1954  the  national  and 
private  schools  numbered  4,206  on  the  primary, 
secondary,  and  professional  levels,  and  5,194  teach- 
ers instructed  142,720  pupils.  The  country's  uni- 
versity is  located  at  Leon.  There  is  complete  reli- 
gious freedom,  although  Roman  Catholicism  is  the 
prevailing  creed.  Spanish  is  the  national  language. 

Production.  Nicaragua  is  primarily  an  agricultural 
and  pastoral  country— the  raising  of  crops  and  live- 
stock being  the  livelihood  of  80  percent  of  the 
population.  The  major  export  crops  are  coffee  and 
cotton.  Forests  occupy  some  70  percent  of  the  total 
area.  Other  products  include  beans,  bananas,  ses- 
ame, maize,  rice  and  sugar.  Cattle  numbered  1.5 
million  head.  Manufacture  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing, with  marked  expansion  during  1954-56. 
Gold  (232,212  fine  oz.  produced  in  1954),  and 
silver  ( 218,148  fine  oz. )  are  the  chief  minerals. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955  imports  (f.o.b.)  were  val- 
ued at  U.S.$70  million;  exports,  U.S.$71.93  million, 
of  which  coffee  accounted  for  U.S.$27.9  million, 
cotton  U.S.$31  million,  and  gold  U.S.$8.1  million. 
Machinery,  motor  vehicles,  chemicals,  iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  cotton  textiles,  rubber  and  man- 
ufactures, and  gasoline  were  the  main  imports.  Cot- 
ton, coffee,  gold,  forest  products,  sesame,  cattle, 
sugar,  rice,  and  maize  were  the  chief  export  items. 

Transportation.  Railways  have  a  total  length  of  330 
miles  (270  miles  government-owned  and  60  miles 
privately-owned).  Highways  extend  for  over  4,700 
miles,  and  new  roads  are  under  construction.  In- 
ternational and  internal  air  services  are  available. 

Finance.  Budget  ( 1956-57) :  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture were  estimated  to  balance  at  274  million 
cordobas.  In  July  1955,  the  exchange  rate  for  the 
cordoba  was  devalued  to  U.S.$0.1418.  The  total 
public  debt  on  June  30, 1955,  amounted  to  39,664,- 
097  cordobas,  of  which  the  internal  debt  was  15,- 
158,284  cordobas. 

Government.  Nicaragua  is  divided  into  16  depart- 
ments and  1  comarca  (National District).  The  Con- 
stitution of  Nov.  1,  1950,  provides  for  legislative 
power  to  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  two  houses— 
the  Senate  of  18  members  (12  Nationalist  Liberals, 
3  Conservatives,  the  defeated  Conservative  presi- 
dential candidate,  and  2  life-time  Senators  [Con- 
servatives] by  virtue  of  their  being  ex-presidents  of 
the  Republic)  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  42 
elected  members  (28  Nationalist  Liberals  and  14 
Conservatives).  Acting  President:  Colonel  Luis 
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Somoza  Delayne  (Nationalist  Liberal),  named  by 
Congress  on  Sept.  29,  1956,  on  the  assassination  o£ 
his  Father,  President  Anastasio  Somoza,  for  term 
ending  May  1,  1957. 

Events,  1956.  A  25-year  dictatorship  ended  this 
year  with  the  violent  death  of  Nicaragua's  chief-of- 
state,  Anastasio  Somoza,  The  history  of  much  of 
Latin  America  has  been  marked  by  dictatorships, 
but  few  have  been  of  such  duration  as  that  of 
Somoza,  who  dominated  Nicaraguan  politics  from 
1932  to  1956.  On  September  23,  the  60-year-old 
"strong  man,"  who  had  been  serving  as  legally 
elected  president  for  the  past  five  years,  attended  a 
party  in  his  honor  at  a  workers'  club  in  Leon.  Late 
in  the  evening,  a  young  man  approached  the  Presi- 
dent, drew  a  gun,  and  fired  four  times.  Somoza 
fell,  mortally  wounded,  as  the  assassin  was  killed 
on  the  spot  by  presidential  bodyguards. 

When  news  of  the  shooting  reached  President 
Eisenhower,  he  immediately  dispatched  a  team  of 
surgeons  to  care  for  the  fallen  leader.  Somoza  was 
flown  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  where  the  4-man 
U.S.  medical  team  performed  a  long,  difficult  op- 
eration. The  surgery  seemed  to  be  a  success,  and 
for  several  days  the  President's  health  improved. 
Then,  on  September  29,  his  condition  took  a  sudden 
turn  for  the  worse  and  he  died  in  the  early  morning. 

Within  hours  the  Nicaraguan  congress  had  met 
and  elected  Somoza's  34-year-old  son,  Luis,  to  serve 
out  his  father's  unexpired  term  which  ends  in  May 
1957.  Young  Somoza,  like  his  father,  is  very  friendly 
toward  the  United  States,  where  he  attended  high 
school  and  the  University  of  California.  On  taking 
office,  the  new  president  announced  he  would  con- 
tinue the  "liberal"  policy  of  his  father,  and  after 
three  months  in  power  he  seems  to  be  in  complete 
control  of  the  nation's  politics. 

Meanwhile,  reaction  to  Somoza's  assassination  in 
other  American  republics  took  varying  forms.  Uru- 
guay's national  congress  voted  a  resolution  praising 
the  assassin,  while  in  the  United  States  President 
Eisenhower  spoke  of  his  regret  of  the  "dastardly 
attack"  on  a  friend  of  the  United  States.  In  Argen- 
tina, at  least  two  leading  newspapers  attacked 
President  Eisenhower  for  his  stand  regarding  the 
late  dictator. 

Economic  Conditions.  At  least  a  part  of  Luis  So- 
moza's  success  in  maintaining  tranquility  in  Nica- 
ragua must  be  credited  to  the  favorable  economic 
situation  in  which  the  nation  found  itself.  The  out- 
look in  agriculture  for  the  1956-57  season  was  very 
encouraging  with  the  two  main  products,  coffee  and 
cotton,  expected  to  far  outstrip  1955-56  crops.  In 
anticipation  of  increased  exports,  the  government 
is  making  plans  to  invest  more  than  $4  million  in 
improvements  on  the  nation's  leading  seaport,  Co- 
rinto.  Included  in  this  operation  will  be  installation 
of  improved  cargo-handling  equipment  and  con- 
struction of  new  warehouses.  A  major  part  of  the 
program  will  be  construction  of  a  1,200-foot  con- 
crete wharf. 

Television  Sfaiion.  The  nation's  first  television  sta- 
tion was  inaugurated  on  July  15.  Although  very 
few  Nicaraguans  own  television  sets,  installation  of 
the  broadcasting  station  is  seen  as  an  act  of  faith 
in  the  country's  economic  progress.  Sets  have  been 
installed  at  several  points  in  the  nation's  capital  in 
the  hope  of  creating  interest  in  this  new  medium  of 
entertainment  and  information. 

— MIGUEL  JOBHIN 

NICKEL.  World  Production.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  reports,  world  production  (exclu- 
sive of  the  U.S.S.R.  for  which  data  are  not  avail- 
able) of  nickel  increased  from  174,000  metric  tons 
in  1954  to  196,000  tons  in  1955.  Canada  established 
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a  new  record  by  producing  158,376  metric  tons  in 
1955  ( 81  percent  of  the  total ) ,  compared  with  146,- 
309  tons  in  1954.  Output  during  the  first  10  months 
of  1956  reached  135,321  metric  tons,  compared 
with  132,269  metric  tons  during  the  same  period  of 
1955.  Minor  producers  were  New  Caledonia,  Cuba, 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

United  States.  The  domestic  output  of  nickel  is  al- 
most negligible;  the  consuming  industries  must 
depend  upon  imports  for  supplies.  Total  domestic 
output  was  4,862  short  tons  in  1955— chiefly  from 
Oregon.  Imports  increased  from  131,784  tons  of 
nickel  content  in  1954  to  142,631  tons  in  1955.  For 
the  first  10  months  of  1956  imports  totaled  118,654 
tons.  Corresponding  figures  for  consumption  were 
respectively  94,733  tons,  109,153  tons  and  95,388 
tons.  Of  the  1955  consumption  46  percent  was  used 
in  steel  and  cast  iron,  24  percent  was  used  in  non- 
ferrous  alloys,  and  15  percent  in  electroplating. 

—FLORENCE  E.  HARRIS 

NIGERIA,  Federation  of.  A  British  colony  and  pro- 
tectorate, situated  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The 
country  is  divided  into  the  Northern,  Eastern,  and 
Western  Regions,  the  quasi-Federal  territory  of  the 
Southern  Cameroons,  and  the  Federal  territory  of 
Lagos.  The  northern  part  of  the  Cameroons  Trust 
Territory  is  administered  as  part  of  the  Northern 
Region.  Total  area  (including  Cameroons) :  373,250 
sq.  mi.  Population  (1954  est):  31,800,000.  Princi- 
pal cities  (1952-53  census):  Ibadan,  459,196  in- 
habitants; Lagos  (capital),  272,000;  Ogbomosho, 
139,000;  Kano,  130,000. 

Education.  In  1955  there  were  approximately  1,- 
277,000  children  in  primary  schools;  30,000  students 
in  162  secondary  schools;  511  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity College  at  Ibadan;  and  393  students  in  the 
Nigerian  College  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Technology. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  main  crops  are  yams, 
cassava,  guinea  corn,  millet,  peanuts,  oil  palms, 
maize,  cocoa,  rice,  and  cotton.  Logs,  sawn  timber, 
and  plywood  are  produced  as  well  as  tin,  columbite, 
coal,  lead,  zinc,  and  gold.  Exports  in  1955  totaled 
£132  million;  imports,  £135.8  million. 

Government.  The  units  of  currency  are  the  West 
African  shilling  and  the  Nigerian  pound,  both  inter- 
changeable with  sterling  at  par.  Finance  ( 1955-56 
est):  revenue  £54,272,000;  expenditure,  £52,- 
419,000.  Public  debt:  £21,238,000.  The  matter  of 
self-government,  in  wide  discussion  during  1956, 
will  be  discussed  further  in  a  Colonial  Office  con- 
ference in  London  during  the  spring  of  1957.  There 
is  a  governor  general  with  authority  over  the  entire 
country  and  there  are  governors  in  each  of  the  re- 
gions: North,  West,  and  East.  Under  the  new  Con- 
stitution which  came  into  force  on  Oct.  1,  1954, 
there  is  a  Federal  House  of  Representatives  with 
184  elected  members  and  3  ex-officio  members.  The 
principal  instrument  of  government  is  the  Federal 
Council  of  Ministers  consisting  of  the  governor  gen- 
eral as  president,  the  same  3  ex-officio  members,  and 
10  members  styled  ministers.  Governor  General: 
Sir  James  Robertson. 

NIXON,  Richard  Millions.  United  States  Vice 'Presi- 
dent, born  Jan.  9,  1913,  in  Yorba  Linda,  Calif., 
educated  at  Whittier  College  and  Duke  University. 
He  practiced  law  in  Whittier,  Calif.,  until  1942, 
then  went  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  for  8  months 
he  was  an  attorney  with  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Management.  He  served  as  a  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander in  the  U.S.  Navy  from  1942  to  1946.  He  was 
elected  to  the  80th  Congress  as  a  Republican  from 
California  on  Nov.  5,  1946,  and  reelected  Nov.  2, 
1948.  He  ran  successfully  for  the  Senate  in  1950, 
and  was  elected  Vice  President  in  1952  and  re- 
elected  in  1956. 
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NOBEL  PRIZES.  Hie  Swedish  chemist  Alfred  B. 
Nobel,  inventor  of  pyroglycerine,  died  in  1896;  lie 
provided  in  his  will  for  5  annual  prizes  to  be 
awarded  to  persons  who,  in  different  fields  of  ac- 
tivity, had  made  the  most  notable  contributions 
toward  the  progress  of  the  world  and  the  welfare  of 
humanity.  The  awards  in  physics  and  chemistry  are 
made  by  the  Royal  (Swedish)  Academy  of  Sciences, 
those  in  physiology  or  medicine  by  the  Caroline 
Institute  in  Stockholm,  and  those  in  literature  by 
the  Swedish  Academy.  The  Norwegian  Nobel  Insti- 
tute was  founded  in  1904  to  give  a  pertinent  orienta- 
tion as  a  basis  for  decisions  on  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  Decisions  are  made  by  the  Nobel  Committee 
of  the  Norwegian  Storting.  Secretary  and  Director 
of  the  Nobel  Institute  is  August  Schou. 

The  Nobel  prizes  are  distributed  annually  on  De- 
cember 10.  Awards  of  the  1956  prizes  (each  worth 
U.S.$38,633)  were  as  follows: 

Physics.  The  1956  prize  was  divided  equally 
among  William  Shockley,  Director  of  the  Shocldey 
Laboratory  of  Beckman  Instruments,  Inc.,  at  Moun- 
tain View,  Calif .;  Walter  Houser  Brattain,  a  research 
physicist  at  the  Murray  Hill  (N.J.)  Laboratory;  and 
John  Bardeen,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical 
Engineering  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
111.,  "for  their  investigations  on  semi-conductors  and 
the  discovery  of  the  transistor  effect." 

Chemistry.  The  1956  prize  was  divided  equally 
between  Cyril  N.  Hinshelwood,  Professor  at  Oxford 
University,  England;  and  Nikolai  N.  Semenov, 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Physics,  Moscow, 
U.S.S.R.,  "for  their  researches  into  the  mechanism 
of  chemical  reactions." 

Physiology  and  Medicine.  The  1956  prize  was  di- 
vided equally  among  Dickinson  W.  Richards,  Lam- 
bert Professor  of  Medicine  at  Columbia  University, 
New  York;  Andre  Coumand,  chairman  of  the 
cardiovascular  study  section  of  the  National  Heart 
Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.;  and  Werner  Forss- 
mann,  a  general  practitioner  of  Bad  Kreuznach, 
West  Germany,  "for  their  discoveries  concerning 
heart  catheterization  and  pathological  changes  in 
the  circulatory  system/* 

Literature.  The  prize  for  1956  was  awarded  to 
Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  Spanish  poet  now  a  resident 
of  Puerto  Bico,  "for  his  lyric  poetry  which  consti- 
tutes an  inspiring  example  in  the  Spanish  language 
of  spirituality  and  artistic  purity." 

Peace.  No  peace  prize  was  awarded  for  1956. 
There  was  no  award  for  1955,  and  the  committee 
decided  to  return  one  third  of  the  1955  prize  money 
to  the  main  fund,  and  to  put  the  remaining  money 
into  the  committee's  special  fund  for  humanitarian 
purposes.  The  prize  money  for  1956  was  reserved 

NORFOLK  ISLAND.  An  island  territory  of  Australia 
in  the  south  Pacific,  930  mi.  northeast  of  Sydney. 
Area:  13  sq,  mi.  Population  (1954) :  942.  The  cul- 
tivation of  citrus  fruits,  bananas,  coffee,  and  beans 
for  seed  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people.  Seat 
of  government:  Kingston.  Administrator:  Brig.  C. 
H.  B.  Norman. 

NORSTAD,  Gen.  Laoris.  U.S.  Air  Force  officer,  born  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Mar.  24,  1907.  A  graduate  of 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  N.Y.,  he 
achieved  the  rank  of  general  in  1952.  He  suc- 
ceeded General  Gruenther  as  Supreme  Commander 
of  Allied  Powers  in  Europe  in  November  1956. 
NORTH  AMERICA.  A  continent  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Area:  8,294,586  sq.  mi.  Population 
( 1954  est. ) :  179  million.  See  the  separate  articles 
on  its  subdivisions,  countries,  and  territories. 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZATION  (NATO).  A 
inilitary  and  naval  alliance  of  15  European  and 


Western  Hemisphere  nations  (Belgium,  Canada, 
Denmark,  France,  Greece,  Iceland,  Italy,  Luxenv 
bourg,  The  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Tur- 
key the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
West  Germany),  organized  under  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  of  Washington  (Apr.  4,  1949).  Su- 
preme Commander:  General  Lauris  Norstad.  Mili- 
tary Headquarters;  Roquencourt  near  Paris 
( SHAPE ) .  Secretary  General:  Lord  Ismay.  Civilian 
headquarters  (Secretariat):  Palais  de  Chaillot, 

Events,  1956.  It  was  a  trying  year  for  NATO.  While 
the  military  alliance  held  firm,  the  political  and 
diplomatic  unity  of  the  15  nations  was  repeatedly 
shaken  by  world  events. 

To  NATO  officials,  this  was  the  more  unpalatable 
because  they  had  precisely  set  their  sights  on  weld- 
ing NATO  into  an  instrument  of  Western  unity  as 
well  as  of  military  strength  in  1956. 

On  April  30,  Canada  s  Secretary  of  State  for  Ex- 
ternal ABairs,  Lester  B.  Pearson,  proposed  to  give 
greater  political  authority  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Council.  He  suggested,  among  other  things,  that 
consultation  should  be  developed  to  a  point  where 
no  member  would  consider  action  affecting  other 
member  states,  either  politically  or  economically, 
without  prior  discussion  with  those  members  in  the 
Council.  Only  if  the  Atlantic  alliance  developed  into 
a  means  of  closely  coordinating  the  policies  and 
plans  of  its  members  could  it  survive  and  become 
the  foundation  for  "the  Atlantic  community  of  the 
future,"  Mr.  Pearson  declared. 

United  States  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  suggested  at  the  North  Atlantic  Cotincils 
meeting  in  Paris,  May  4-6,  the  creation  of  a^high- 
level  council  to  sit  permanently  and  deal  with  is- 
sues that  divide  or  disturb  the  Atlantic  Allies. 

As  a  first  step  in  this  direction  the  Council 
agreed  to  name  a  committee  of  3  foreign  ministers 
—Lester  B.  Pearson  of  Canada,  Gaetano  Martino  of 
Italy,  and  Halvard  Lange  of  Norway— to  study  fu- 
ture activities  of  the  NATO  organization  and  report 
to  the  Council.  In  June,  this  committee  (dubbed 
the  "Three  Wise  Men")  submitted  to  the  15  mem- 
ber governments  a  36-point  questionnaire  on  how 
best  to  broaden  and  unify  the  political,  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  objectives  of  the  Alliance.  Com- 
mendable as  these  sentiments  and  purposes  were, 
the  chill  wind  of  reality,  unfortunately,  was  blowing 
the  opposite  way. 

While  the  protracted  wrangle  between  Great 
Britain  and  Greece  over  the  Cyprus  issue  was  put- 
ting the  Alliance  to  a  severe  test  at  one  end,  a  new 
and  potentially  most  serious  crack  appeared  at  the 
other  end  when  Iceland  began  to  press  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  United  States  forces  from  the  island. 

On  August  3,  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  ex- 
pressing the  unanimous  view  of  the  other  14  mem- 
ber governments,  appealed  to  Iceland  to  allow  the 
United  States  to  continue  operation  of  its  military 
installations  there.  The  Council  noted  that  "under 
present  circumstances  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
now  in  Iceland  on  behalf  of  the  alliance  as  a  whole, 
would  leave  the  country  completely  undefended 
.  and  a  gap  would  be  opened  in  the  chain  of  de- 
fense which  maintains  our  security." 

The  agreement  eventually  worked  out  between 
American  and  Icelandic  negotiators  was  not  wholly 
gratifying  to  NATO  planners,  who  regarded  it  as 
strictly  bilateral  and  disregarding  the  "basic  NATO 
policy  that  all  member  powers  be  consulted  on  troop 
oispersal  questions.  Moreover,  a  clause  calling  for 
reference  of  any  treaty  revision  plans  to  NATO  ap- 
peared to  have  been  dropped  from  the  new  ar- 
rangement between  the  United  States  and  Iceland. 
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Meanwhile.,  France's  growing  preoccupation  with 
the  Algerian  rebellion  had  led  to  a  virtual  stripping 
of  French  infantry  units  from  Continental  defenses. 
With  German,  rearmament  lagging  and  with  increas- 
ing tendencies,  m  both  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  to  substitute  strategic  air  power  for  ground 
forces,  at  least  to  some  extent,  a  keen  sense  of  frus- 
tration was  making  itself  felt  among  top  military 
men  in  NATO  during  the  summer. 

Then  France  and  Great  Britain  struck  the  severest 
blow  of  the  year  at  the  shaky  Alliance  by  their 
armed  intervention  in  Egypt  without  prior  consul- 
tation with  the  United  States  and  Canada— an  action 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  recommendations  put 
forward  in  the  spring  by  Mr.  Pearson. 

At  the  North  Atlantic  Council's  second  session  of 
the  year  in  Paris,  December  11-14,  the  differences 
that  had  arisen  were  patched  up  rather  than  settled. 
In  the  words  of  the  official  communique,  "the  min- 
isters drew  from  the  experience  of  past  divergences 
in  the  policies  of  NATO  members  the  confirmation 
of  the  necessity  for  all  members  to  develop  effective 
political  consultation  and  cooperation." 

The  Council  also  voiced  its  "shock  and  revulsion" 
at  what  it  termed  "the  brutal  Soviet  suppression  of 
the  heroic  Hungarian  people." 

Both  in  the  military  and  administrative  fields,  the 
top  posts  of  the  organization  changed  hands  during 
the  year.  In  Apra,  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
agreed  "with  great  regret"  to  release  the  Supreme 
Commander,  Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  who  had 
applied  for  retirement.  His  former  Air  Deputy,  Gen. 
Lauris  Norstad,  was  named  to  succeed  him  and  he 
took  over  command  on  November  20.  NATO's  Sec- 
retary General,  Lord  Ismay,  expressed  the  wish  to 
retire  in  the  spring  of  1957.  Belgian  Foreign  Min- 
ister Paul-Henri  Spaak  on  December  14  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him.  — JOACHIM  JOESTEN 
NORTH  CAROLINA.  A  South  Atlantic  State.  Area: 
52,426  square  miles.  Population  (July  1, 1956  est. ) : 
4,423,000,  compared  with  (1950  census):  4,061,- 
929.  Chief  cities  ( 1950  census ):  Raleigh  (capital), 
65,679;  Charlotte,  134,042;  Winston-Salem,  87- 
811;  Greensboro,  74,389;  Durham,  71,311;  Ashe- 
ville,  53,000;  Wilmington,  45,043;  High  Point 
39,973;  Fayetteville,  34,715. 

Nickname,  The  Tarheel  State.  Motto,  Esse  Quam 
Videri  (To  Be  Rather  than  To  Seem) .  Flower,  Dog- 
wood. Song,  The  Old  North  State.  Entered  the 
Union  Nov.  21,  1789.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS 
AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS, 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $439  - 
856,000;  general  expenditure,  $427,158,000;  total 
deht  outstanding,  $296,985,000. 

Elections.  North  Carolina's  14  electoral  votes  were 
cast  for  Stevenson  in  the  November  election.  Sam 
Ervin,  Jr.  (D)  was  reelected  to  the  Senate.  House 
seats  were  divided:  11  Democrats  and  1  Republi- 
can. In  the  race  for  State  office,  the  Governor,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Treasurer  and  Auditor  were  re- 
elected.  Luther  E.  Earnhardt  ( D )  was  elected  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  and  George  B.  Patton  (D)  was 
elected  Attorney  General. 

Legislation.  The  first  General  Assembly  to  hold  a 
special  session  since  1938  convened  on  July  23  to 
consider  bills  and  resolutions  pertaining  to  the 
problems  raised  by  the  school  segregation  decision 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  major 
part  of  the  legislation  enacted  consisted  of  7  bills, 
including  a  constitutional  amendment  which  had 
been  submitted  by  the  North  Carolina  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education. 

The  constitutional  amendment,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  in  the  November  general  elec- 


tion, authorized  the  General  Assembly  to  provide 
for  payment  of  education  expense  grants  from  State 
or  focal  funds  for  private  education  in  a  nonsec- 
tarian  school  if  no  public  school  is  available  or  if  a 
pupil  is  assigned  against  the  wishes  of  his  parents 
or  guardians  and  it  is  not  reasonable  or  practicable 
to  reassign  the  child  to  another  school.  Secondly, 
the  General  Assembly,  under  the  amendment,  could 
provide  for  a  system  of  local  option  under  which 
any  or  all  of  the  public  schools  in  a  local  district 
may  be  suspended. 

Other  legislation  adopted  by  the  special  session 
provides  for  a  system  of  education  expense  grants 
from  State  and  local  funds  to  meet  the  provisions 
of  the  constitutional  amendment  mentioned  above. 
A  system  under  which  the  Board  of  Education  of 
any  local  unit  may,  after  an  election,  suspend  the 
operation  of  any  or  all  of  the  public  schools  under 
its  jurisdiction  was  provided  for. 

Another  measure  was  passed  exempting  a  child's 
parents  or  guardians  from  compliance  with  the  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  laws  when  the  situation 
described  in  the  constitutional  amendment  prevails. 
Local  boards  of  education  are  directed  by  another 
law  to  provide  for  the  "assignment"  to  public 
schools  of  all  children  residing  within  their  adminis- 
trative units  rather  than  for  the  enrolment  of  such 
children.  The  legislature  adopted  a  resolution  of 
protest  and  condemnation  against  the  "usurpation 
of  power"  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Luther  H.  Hodges; 
Lieut.  Governor,  none;  Secretary  of  State, 
Thad  Eure;  Attorney  General,  William  B.  Rodman, 

g.;   State  Treasurer,  Edwin  Gill;   State  Auditor, 
enry  L.  Bridges. 

NORTH  DAKOTA.  A  west  north  central  State.  Area: 
70,837  square  miles.  Population  (July  1,  1956,  est.): 
657,000,  compared  with  (1950  census),  619,636. 
Chief  cities  (1950  census  unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated): Bismarck  (capital),  18,640;  Fargo,  38,256; 
Grand  Forks,  26,836;  Minot,  22,032;  Wifliston,  10,- 
886  (Nov.  27,  1956  census);  Jamestown,  10,697; 
Mandan,  7,298. 

Nickname,  The  Flickertail  State.  Motto,  Liberty 
and  Union,  Now  and  Forever,  One  and  Inseparable. 
Flower,  Wild  Prairie  Rose,  Bird,  Western  Meadow- 
lark.  Song,  North  Dakota  Hymn.  Entered  the  Union, 
Nov.  2, 1889.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  MET- 
ALS, SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $92,- 
543,000;  general  expenditure,  $86,440,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $21,848,000. 

Elections.  North  Dakota's  4  electoral  votes  were 
cast  for  Eisenhower  in  the  November  election.  Mil- 
ton Young  (R)  was  reelected  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
Republicans  won  both  seats  in  the  House,  In  the 
race  for  State  office,  successful  candidates  were 
John  E.  Davis  (R),  Governor;  Clyde  Duffy  (R), 
Lieutenant  Governor;  Curtis  Olson  (R),  Auditor. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney  General,  and 
Treasurer  were  reelected. 

Legislation.  The  North  Dakota  legislature  did  not 
convene  in  1956.  Voters  in  North  Dakota  adopted 
a  constitutional  amendment  authorizing  the  legisla- 
ture to  provide  for  a  $9  million  bond  issue  for  ad- 
justed compensation  to  veterans  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict. An  initiative  measure  was  adopted  establishing 
a  State  scholarship  board,  authorizing  scholarships 
not  to  exceed  $500  applicable  to  qualified  students 
in  North  Dakota  institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  establishing  a  State  scholarship  revolving  fund 
of  $1  million. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Norman  Brunsdale;  Lieut. 
Governor,  C.  P.  Dahl;  Secretary  of  State,  Ben 
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Meier;  Attorney  General,  Leslie  R.  Bergiim;  State 
Treasurer,  Albert  Jacobson;  State  Auditor,  Berta  E. 
Baker. 

NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES.  The  northern  areas  of 
Canada,  extending  north  from  the  Provinces  and 
Yukon  to  the  North  Pole.  Area:  1,304,903  square 
miles  (including  51,465  sq.  mi.  of  fresh  water) .  It  is 
divided,  for  administrative  purposes,  into  the  dis- 
tricts of  Franklin  (549,253  sq.  mi.),  Keewatin 
(228,160  sq.  mi.),  and  Mackenzie  (527,490  sq.  mi.). 
Population  (1951  census):  16,004  (1956  est,  18,- 
000).  The  principal  settlements  are  Yellowknife 
(1955  pop.  about  3,000),  Aklavik,  Fort  Norman, 
Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Simpson,  and  Fort  Smith. 

Production.  Mining,  fur  trapping,  and  reindeer 
herding  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  inhab- 
itants. The  value  of  mineral  production  in  1956  was 
$22,949,122,  the  value  of  uranium  products, 
etc.,  amounting  to  $10  million  and  gold  to  $12.1 
milh'on.  Crude  petroleum,  silver,  and  natural  gas  are 
also  produced.  There  were  477,611  pelts  taken  in 
the  season  1954-55,  valued  at  $1,166,919.  The  com- 
mercial catch  of  fish  was  7,019,000  Ib.  in  1954,  with 
a  marketed  value  of  $2,040,000.  In  the  Mackenzie 
Valley  are  593  square  miles  of  arable  land  possible 
of  economic  exploitation,  in  spite  of  high  freighting 
and  other  costs. 

Government.  The  government  of  the  Northwest 
Territories  is  vested  in  a  Commissioner,  assisted  by 
a  Council  consisting  of  9  members,  4  of  whom  shall 
be  elected  to  represent  electoral  districts,  and  5  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil ( one  member  of  the  Council  may  be  appointed 
Deputy  Commissioner).  The  Council  meets  once  a 
year  at  Ottawa  and  once  a  year  at  a  point  within  the 
Territories.  The  seat  of  government  is  at  Ottawa, 
Ontario.  Commissioner,  Robert  Gordon  Robertson. 
See  CANADA. 

NORWAY.  A  kingdom  in  northwestern  Europe. 
Capital,  Oslo.  Norway  holds  sovereignty  over  Sval- 
bard  (Spitsbergen  and  adjacent  islands)  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean  (240  miles  from  the  Norwegian  coast), 
over  uninhabited  Jan  Mayen  Island  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  over  certain  areas  in  the  Antarctic. 

Area  and  Population.  Covering  an  area  of  124,556 
square  miles  (land  area,  119,148  sq,  mi.),  Norway 
had  a  population  of  3,445,000  on  Jan.  1, 1956.  Chief 
cities:  Oslo  (capital),  450,600  inhabitants  (1955 
est);  Bergen,  115,000;  Trondheim,  60,000, 

Education  and  Religion.  There  is  practically  no  il- 
literacy. Norway  in  1952-53  had  278  secondary 
schools  with  about  40,000  pupils,*  elementary 
schools  had  an  enrolment  of  about  355,000.  There 
are  two  universities:  Oslo,  with  3,308  students  in 
1953;  and  Bergen,  with  382.  The  Lutheran  Church 
is  the  national  church,  endowed  by  the  state.  There 
is  full  religious  freedom. 

Production.  Agriculture,  forestry,  mining,  indus- 
try, fishing,  and  whaling  are  the  principal  occupa- 
tions. Norway  produces  less  than  half  her  food 
grains;  output  of  dairy  products  and  meat  is  suffi- 
cient for  home  consumption.  Norway  in  1955  pro- 
duced 596,000  metric  tons  of  paper;  618,208  tons 
of  chemical  pulp;  and  647,221  tons  of  mechanical 
pulp.  In  1954,  164,000  tons  of  newsprint  were  pro- 
duced. Norway  leads  the  world  in  per  capita  output 
of  electricity,  higher  than  that  of  Canada.  Norway 
is  also  the  leader  in  whaling.  In  the  1954-55  season, 
877,000  barrels  of  whale  oil  were  produced. 

Foreign  Trade.  Imports  in  1955  amounted  to  7,782 
million  kroner  and  exports  to  4,528  million  kroner, 
as  compared  to  7,276  million  and  4,163  million 
kroner,  respectively,  in  1954. 

Shipping.  The  Norwegian  merchant  marine,  one 
of  the  world's  largest,  comprised  6,140  ships  of  more 


than  25  gross  tons,  totaling  7,904,000  gross  tons,  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1956. 

Finance.  The  1956-57  state  budget  was  balanced 
at  a  total  of  4,975  million  kroner.  The  public  debt 
was  6,452  million  kroner  as  of  Jan.  1,  1956.  The 
value  of  the  krone  has  been  U.S.$0.14  since  1949. 

Government.  Under  the  Constitution  of  1814,  as 
subsequently  amended,  executive  power  is  vested 
in  the  King,  acting  through  a  cabinet  responsible  to 
the  Storting  (parliament).  The  Storting  consists  of 
150  members  elected  for  4  years  by  universal  suf- 
frage. It  divides  itself  into  2  sections  of  38  and  112, 
called  the  Lagting  and  Odelsting,  respectively. 
Composition  of  the  Storting  elected  on  Oct.  12, 
1953:  Labor,  77  seats;  Conservatives,  26;  Liberals, 
15;  Agrarians,  14;  Christian  Popular  party,  14; 
Communists,  4.  Sovereign:  King  Haakon  VII,  who 
was  born  Aug.  3,  1872,  and  was  elected  to  the 
throne  by  the  Storting  on  Nov.  18,  1905.  Premier: 
Einar  Gerhardsen. 

Events,  1956.  What  might  have  been,  but  fortu- 
nately was  not,  the  prelude  to  a  major  international 
complication  occurred  on  January  30-31  off  Aale- 
sund,  a  fishing  center  about  midway  between  Ber- 
gen and  Trondheim.  A  fleet  of  some  60  to  70  Soviet 
trawlers  were  fishing  just  outside  Norwegian  terri- 
torial waters.  About  a  dozen  of  them  at  one  time  or 
another  crossed  the  4-mile  limit  traditionally 
claimed  by  Norway.  Norwegian  patrol  boats  sped 
out  to  intercept  the  trespassers,  firing  warning  shots 
and  seizing  several  of  the  trawlers. 

Though  it  caused  a  good  deal  of  furor  locally,  the 
incident  had  no  serious  consequences.  The  Russians, 
after  an  exchange  of  notes,  admitted  they  had  been 
in  the  wrong,  apologized,  and  paid  the  fines  imposed 
by  the  Aalesund  authorities,  whereupon  the  seized 
trawlers  were  released. 

For  the  rest  of  the  year,  nothing  of  consequence 
happened  in  the  political  and  diplomatic  fields. 
However,  though  not  a  party  to  the  conflict,  Nor- 
way, as  one  of  the  world's  foremost  shipping  na- 
tions, was  deeply  affected  by  the  Suez  crisis.  Nor- 
way attended  the  18-nation  Suez  Conference  in 
London  on  September  18  and  joined  the  proposed 
Canal  Users'  Association.  When  the  latent  conflict 
led  to  open  warfare  in  Egypt  at  the  end  of  October, 
Premier  Einar  Gerhardsen  was  on  an  official  visit 
in  London  which  he  cut  short  partly  to  mark  his 
disapproval  of  the  course  taken  by  Britain  and 
France.  On  November  5,  the  Storting  voted  unani- 
mously to  place  troops  at  the  disposal  of  the  UN 
Emergency  force  for  Egypt. 

Economic  Affairs.  In  the  early  spring,  labor  unrest 
culminated  in  a  wave  of  strike  and  lockout  threats, 
most  of  which,  however,  were  settled  through  gov- 
ernment-sponsored mediation.  Norway's  foreign 
balance  of  payments  improved  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  showing  a  surplus  of  85  million  kroner  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1956.  In  October,  the  govern- 
ment proposed  to  liberalize  some  imports  in  order 
to  keep  tibe  price  level  from  moving  to  a  higher 
level.  — JOACHIM  JOESTEN 

NORWEGIAN  LITERATURE.  The  literary  output  of 
1956  confirmed  what  might  be  called  an  epic  trend 
among  Norwegian  authors :  many  of  them  continued 
cycles  of  novels,  dealing  with  a  central  character  or 
describing  the  development  of  social  groups  and 
whole  communities. 

A  few  years  ago,  no  one  expected  to  see  Johan 
Borgen  as  an  outstanding  representative  of  such  a 
trend.  He  was  considered  a  master  of  the  short  story 
and  the  concentrated  essay.  Now,  his  two  novels 
about  the  high-strung  and  complicated  Wilfred 
Sagen  have  shown  him  to  master  the  most  extensive 
kind  of  composition  and  characterization.  To  begin 
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with,  Wilfred  was  presented  as  a  strangely  fasci- 
nating youth,  attracted  by  the  disastrous,  drawn 
toward  those  ecstasies  and  humiliations  experienced 
during  catastrophes  and  orgies,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  extremely  sensitive  to  pureness  and  beauty. 
He  might,  one  felt,  very  well  develop  into  a  genius 
of  some  kind,  saving  himself  by  creating  art  out  of 
the  warring  instincts  within  his  personalty. 

In  the  novel  on  Wilfred  published  in  1956,  how- 
ever, his  destiny  takes  a  darker  course.  The  book 
is  called  The  Dark  Well-Springs  (De  m0rke  Mder). 
In  a  fascinating  way,  Borgen  gives  a  picture  of  the 
sinister  sides  or  a  character  winning  the  upper  hand. 
Wilfred's  keen  intellect  and  artistic  sensibility  find 
no  creative  outlet;  destructiveness  seems  to  be  his 
element.  Borgen  has  already  given  a  hint  about  the 
closing  part  of  the  Wilfred  trilogy:  Wilfred  is  go- 
ing to  crown  his  evil  deeds  by  becoming  a  Nazi. 
Even  now,  the  work  is  hailed  as  Borgen's  magnum 
opus  and  one  of  the  most  important  achievements 
in  modern  Norwegian  literature. 

The  new  novel,  Beneath  the  Tower  of  Babel 
(Ved  foten  av  Babels  tarn),  by  Sigurd  Hoel  was 
another  work  which  met  with  special  interest  in 
1956.  Hoel's  writings  since  World  War  II  have 
shown  a  certain  continuity,  not  from  following  any 
special  character,  but  from  their  ambition  to  give 
a  general  picture  of  the  Norwegian  scene  during 
and  after  the  war.  The  author  has  now  reached  the 
present  and  sees  it  as  utter  disillusion.  The  charac- 
ters in  the  new  book-some  of  them  met  with  in  ear- 
lier works  and  all  very  much  akin  to  Hoel  himself 
—have  experienced  a  youth  filled  with  revolutionary 
zeal.  Later,  they  have  taken  active  part  in  the  re- 
sistance against  the  Germans.  Now  they  feel  at 
home  nowhere.  They  are  disappointed  even  with 
me  social  welfare  and  democracy  reigning  in  Scan- 
dinavia today;  they  think  that  any  state,  given  too 
much  power,  will  misuse  it  and  try  to  abolish  indi- 
vidual freedom.  Hoel  is  witty,  clever,  and  always 
entertaining.  His  ideas  are  certainly  interesting 
Most  critics,  however,  agree  that  his  latest  novel 
cannot  be  called  a  mature  work  of  art. 

An  egocentric  kind  of  series  is  turned  out  by 
Agnar  Mykle.  In  1956,  The  Song  of  the  Red  Ruby 
(Sangen  om  den  rfide  rubin)  continued  the  life 
story  of  a  certain  Ask  Burlefot-franWy  the  author 
as  a  youn£  man.  The  scene  this  time  is  Bergen 
charming  'capital"  of  the  Norwegian  west  coast' 
where  Burlefot  is  supposed  to  be  studying  at  the 
University.  He  is,  however,  a  happy  erotomaniac 
giving  all  his  attention  to  the  girls.  Public  reaction 
has  been  slightly  scandalized,  not  so  much  because 
oi  the  extreme  directness  of  the  erotic  episodes  but 
because  of  Mykle's  insolvent  way  of  using  authentic 
persons  and  events  as  material.  Mykle  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  girted  journalist  rejoicing  in  sexual 
scoops;  as  such  he  is  certainly  amusing. 

Compared  with  Mykle,  authors  like  Olav  Berkaak 
and  Hans  Selmer  Edh  seem  very  grave  and  con- 
scientious indeed.  In  a  novel  of  1954,  Berkaak 
started  reporting  on  an  old  ironworks  and  its  im- 
pact on  the  countryside  of  Rennebu.  The  story  has 
now  been  continued  in  a  second  novel,  rather  long- 
winded,  but  certainly  a  solid  piece  of  work 

During  the  last  years,  Edh  has  been  building  up 
a  tnlozy  about  the  "rallare,"  daring  builders  of 
railroads  and  highways,  who  are  celebrated  in  mod- 

!?*«  k^aVLan  f?fklore-  ^  Dosing  volume  of 
lysb  brings  the  characters  through  World  War 
-U.  Ine  trilogy  forms  a  reliable  account  of  the  trans- 
formation of  the  "rallare"  from  the  vagabondage 
f™  dangerous  w°Jk  of  the  old  days  into  harmony 
with  the  pattern  of  social  security  in  a  modern  de- 
mocracy. The  old  ideals  of  comradeship  and  per- 


sonal freedom  remain  but  the  adventurous  trend 
disappears. 

Another  novel  about  the  "rallare"  in  1956  was 
that  by  Bjorn  Rongen  called  The  Train  Across  the 
Mountains  (Toget  over  vidda).  Through  many 
books  Rongen  has  been  forming  a  general  panorama 
of  life  in  the  western  mountains  of  Norway  at  the 
arrival  of  modern  technical  civilization.  This  last 
volume  is  an  addition  to  this  panorama. 

A  new  series  was  started  by  Kare  Holt  in  1956. 
His  novel  The  Proud  Defeat  (Det  stolte  nederlag), 
greeted  with  approval  and  interest,  was  declared 
by  the  author  to  be  a  beginning  of  a  series  on  the 
development  of  the  labor  movement  in  Norway. 
This  volume  deals  with  the  "thranitter"  movement 
in  the  19th  century. 

Many  novels  published  in  1956  were,  of  course, 
of  the  usual  freestanding  type.  The  average  stan- 
dard was  deemed  satisfying,  and  all  sorts  of  readers 
found  something  to  suit  their  taste,  from  those  in- 
terested in  symbolism  to  those  preferring  straight- 
forward storytelling. 

Bergljot  Hobsek  Haff  bad  the  greatest  public  ap- 
peal of  the  promising  newcomers.  Her  first  novel 
is  a  passionate,  even  melodramatic,  story  of  love, 
hatred,  and  self-realization  through  art.  Two  new 
writers  aroused  an  interest  of  a  special  land  because 
their  novels  on  criminal  behavior  were  written  in- 
side prison  walls  and  based  on  personal  experience. 
Otherwise,  the  novels  are  very  different:  Wanted 
(Etterlyst)  by  Anker  Rpgstad,  former  safe-cracking 
expert,  abounds  in  thrills  and  dramatic  situations 
but  nonetheless  remains  superficial  as  regards  the 
most  important  thing— why  people  become  crimi- 
nals. Shadows  on  the  Prison  Wall  (Skygger  mot 
muren)  by  John  Tenning— a  pseudonym— on  the 
other  hand,  really  tackles  the  significant  problems 
of  punishment,  prison  life,  and  predestination  to 
criminality.  This  is  done  without  undue  sensa- 
tionalism. 

Poetry  bad  a  good  year;  22  collections  were  pub- 
lished. Veterans  like  Herman  Wildenwey  and 
Arnulf  0verland  proved  themselves  to  be  the  lead- 
ers still.  There  was  no  really  outstanding  debut. 

Lastly,  two  series  in  the  field  of  nonfiction  should 
be  mentioned.  The  internationally  renowned 
chronicle  of  the  war  years  by  Trygve  Lie  has 
reached  the  period  when  the  Norwegian  govern- 
ment worked  in  Great  Britain.  The  memoirs  by  the 
Conservative  politician  C.  J.  Hambro,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  their  importance  in  giving  inside  infor- 
mation on  the  political  and  cultural  development 
in  Norway  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  later. 

— HABRIET  CLAYHDLLS 

NOVA  SCOTIA.  An  eastern  maritime  Province  of 
Canada.  Area:  21,068  square  miles,  of  which  20,- 
743  square  miles  are  land  area  and  325  square  miles 
fresh  water.  Population  (1951  census):  642,584 
(1956  est,  696,000).  Vital  statistics  ( 1955) :  18,967 
live  births,  5,940  deaths,  and  5,288  marriages.  Chief 
urban  centers  (prel.  1956  census):  Halifax  (capi- 
tal), 90,871  inhabitants;  Sydney,  31,736;  Glace 
Bay,  24,137;  Dartmouth,  20,004;  Truro,  12,032; 
New  Waterford,  10,231;  Amherst,  10,167;  New 
Glasgow,  9,850;  Sydney  Mines,  8,627;  North  Syd- 
ney, 8,009;  Yarmouth,  7,959;  Springhill,  7,191; 
Stellarton,  5,377.  Education  (1953-54):  167,012 
students  enrolled  in  schools  and  colleges.  Leading 
religious  denominations  (1951):  Roman  Catholic 
217,978;  United  Church,  141,152;  Anglican 
Church,  117,602;  Baptist,  94,100;  Presbyterian, 
42,422. 

Production.  Cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm 
products  totaled  $45,066,000  in  1955.  Value  of  field 
crops  in  1955  was  $20,336,000.  Chief  field  crops 
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(1955):  oats,  2,040,000  bu.;  potatoes,  2,952,000 
bu.;  tame  hay,  821,000  tons;  field  roots,  62,000  tons. 
Livestock  (June  1,  1955):  205,000  cattle,  19,400 
horses,  36,000  swine,  97,000  sheep,  and  1,665,000 
poultry.  In  the  1954-55  season,  fur  pelt  production 
was  valued  at  $547,231;  value  of  fur  animals  on  83 
farms  in  1954  was  $219,222.  The  fisheries  catch  in 
1954  was  valued  at  $44,079,000. 

A  total  of  5,841,000  Ib.  of  creamery  butter  was 
produced  in  1955.  Poultry  meat  had  an  estimated 
farm  value  of  $3,975,000  in  1955,  while  farm  eggs 
were  valued  at  $7,093,000.  The  fruit  crop  for  1955 
was  valued  at  $1,856,000.  The  value  of  lumber  sawn 
at  667  sawmills  totaled  $17,406,816  in  1954.  Coal 
is  the  main  mineral  product  (5,709,953  tons  valued 
at  $49,549,650  in  1955);  total  mineral  output  was 
valued  at  $67,356,081. 

Manufacturing.  In  1954  there  were  1,526  manu- 
facturing establishments  which  furnished  employ- 
ment to  29,611  persons,  who  received  $71,740,240 
in  salaries  and  wages.  Value  of  factory  shipments 
totaled  $300,072,733.  The  2  leading  industries  were 
fish  processing  and  primary  iron  and  steel. 

Finance.  The  fiscal  year  ends  March  31.  Estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1956-57  were:  net  general  revenue, 
$57,806,000,  and  net  general  expenditure,  $71,670,- 
000.  Preliminary  figures  for  fiscal  year  ended  Mar. 
31, 1956,  were:  $54,050,000  for  net  general  revenue 
and  $58,840,000  for  net  general  expenditure.  Direct 
and  indirect  debt,  final,  as  at  Mar.  31,  1955,  was 
$194,255,000. 

Government.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
Lieutenant  Governor  who  is  advised  by  a  ministry 
of  the  House  of  Assembly,  the  latter  comprising  37 
members  elected  for  a  5-year  term  by  popular  vote 
(23  Liberals,  12  Progressive  Conservatives,  and  2 
Cooperative  Commonwealth  Federationists  were 
elected  at  the  Provincial  general  election  of  May  26, 
1953).  Ten  members  (appointed  for  life)  in  the 
Senate  and  12  members  in  the  House  of  Commons 
represent  Nova  Scotia  in  the  Federal  parliament  at 
Ottawa.  Lieutenant  Governor,  Alistair  Fraser  ( app., 
July  31,  1952);  Premier,  H.  D.  Hicks  (Liberal; 
app.,  Sept.  30, 1954).  See  CANADA. 
NUFFIELD  FOUNDATION.  The  Nuffield  Foundation 
was  endowed  in  1943  by  Lord  Nuffield.  The  ob- 
jects of  the  Foundation  are  the  advancement  of 
health  and  the  prevention  and  relief  of  sickness,  in 
particular  by  medical  research  and  teaching,  and  by 
the  organization  and  development  of  medical  and 
health  services;  the  advancement  of  social  well- 
being,  in  particular  by  scientific  research  and  the  or- 
ganization, development  and  improvement  of  tech- 
nical and  commercial  education,  including  the 
training  of  teachers  and  the  provision  of  scholar- 
ships and  prizes;  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  aged 
poor;  the  advancement  of  education. 

The  Foundation  is  a  grant-giving  body  support- 
ing projects  within  the  above-mentioned  terms  of 
the  Trust  Deed,  confining  its  activities  to  the  help 
of  organizations  or  ( in  the  case  of  fellowships )  in- 
dividuals within  the  United  Kingdom  and  Common- 
wealth. Chairman  of  the  Managing  Trustees:  Sir 
Geoffrey  Gibbs.  Director:  L.  Farrer-Brown.  Ad- 
dress: Nuffield  Lodge,  Regent's  Park,  London, 
N.W.I,  England.  Publications:  Annual  Report,  Ten 
Year  Report  1943-1953. 

NYASAIAND.  A  central  African  protectorate  of 
Great  Britain,  now  part  of  the  Federation  of  Rho- 
desia and  Nyasaland.  Total  area:  49,177  sq.  mi. 
Population  (1955):  2,575,700.  Capital:  Zomba,  5,- 
500  inhabitants  in  1955. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  chief  occupation  of  the 
people  is  agriculture;  products  are  tobacco,  tea, 
cotton,  pulses,  peanuts,  and  tung  oil.  Imports  in- 


clude cotton  goods,  vehicles,  machinery,  wood,  and 
timber. 

Government.  Finance  (1955-56  est):  revenue, 
£5,708,298;  expenditure,  £5,906,577.  To  deal 
with  Nyasaland's  territorial  affairs  there  is  an  ex- 
ecutive council  of  7  members  presided  over  by 
the  governor.  As  a  result  of  changes  introduced 
during  1956,  the  legislative  council  comprises  23 
members  including  the  governor.  Governor:  Sir 
Robert  Armitage.  See  RHODESIA  AND  NYASALAND, 
FEDERATION  OF. 

OATS.  Production  in  the  United  States  in  1956  was 
estimated  at  1,152,652,000  bushels  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service.  This  was  23  percent  below 
1955,  13  percent  below  the  1945-54  average,  and 
the  smallest  crop  in  12  years.  Farmers  reduced  the 
acreage  planted  to  oats  in  1956  because  of  the  low 
income  per  acre  received  for  the  large  1955  crop, 
large  carry-over  stocks,  and  a  delayed  planting  sea- 
son. In  drought  areas,  more  acres  than  usual  were 
cut  for  hay  and  pasture.  In  addition,  a  large  acreage 
of  oats  was  plowed  up  for  the  Soil  Bank,  especially 
in  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa. 

The  acreage  from  which  grain  was  harvested  in 
1956  totaled  33,639,000,  the  lowest  in  17  years. 
Yields  also  declined,  dropping  4  bu.  below  1955  to 
34.3  per  acre,  which  was  slightly  above  average. 
Leading  oats  producing  States  in  1956,  all  of  them 
in  the  corn  belt  area,  were:  Minnesota,  167,583,000 
bu.;  Iowa,  143,665,000;  Illinois,  142,927,000;  Wis- 
consin, 126,500,000;  and  Indiana,  56,250,000  bu. 

World  production  of  oats  declined  in  1956, 
mainly  because  of  the  reduction  in  the  United 
States.  The  world  total  of  4,250  million  bu.  com- 
pared with  4,435  million  bu.  in  1955  and  the  1945- 
49  average  of  3,920  million  bu.,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Ranking  foreign 
oat-producing  nations  in  1956  were:  Canada,  514,- 
657,000  bu.;  France,  275,580,000;  United  Kingdom, 
178,570,000;  West  Germany,  163,280,000;  Sweden, 
72,890,000;  Finland,  61,000,000  bu. 

—WAYNE  DEXTER 

OFFICE  OF  BUSINESS  ECONOMICS  (OBE).  This  agency 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  is  responsible 
for  measuring  the  national  output  (gross  national 
product,  national  income )  and  its  components  and 
for  keeping  an  integrated  system  of  economic  ac- 
counts bunt  around  these  aggregates.  This  work, 
initiated  in  1932  in  response  to  a  U.S.  Senate  reso- 
lution, provides  a  comprehensive  picture  of  national 
business  conditions  that  is  widely  used  in  economic 
analysis  and  for  the  formulation  of  plans  and  poli- 
cies affecting  business. 

The  Office's  major  function  is  to  estimate,  by 
means  of  complex  statistical  methods,  from  a  mass 
of  primary  data  collected  largely  by  other  agencies, 
the  various  components  of  the  national  economic  ac- 
counts. The  results  are  presented  and  analyzed  in 
its  monthly  Survey  of  Current  Business  and  in 
special  supplements  to  that  journal.  A  recent  Busi- 
ness Library  poll  has  rated  the  Survey  among  the 
top  10  business  journals  in  popularity  among  users. 
Regularly  appearing,  in  aooition  to  quarterly  and 
annual  articles  interpreting  the  business  situation  in 
the  light  of  national  income  statistics,  are  articles  on 
State  income,  size  distribution  of  income,  and  in- 
debtedness, along  with  special  analyses  of  such  fac- 
tors as  wages,  profits,  and  investment. 

The  Survey  includes  summaries  of  business 
trends,  accompanied  by  a  statistical  section  show- 
ing over  2,600  statistical  series  most  commonly  used 
by  business  analysts.  A  biennial  Business  Statistics 
supplement  contains  the  historical  record  of  these 
series;  it  is  probably  the  most  comprehensive  and 
indispensable  reference  book  on  economic  data 
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since  it  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  na- 
ture and  sources  of  each  of  the  major  business  indi- 
cators. 

Other  supplements  to  the  Survey  include  Na- 
tional Income  (1954)  and  an  Income  Distribution 
supplement  originally  published  in  1953  and  twice 
extended  to  bring  me  period  covered  from  1944 
through  1955. 

During  1956,  another  large  compilation  of  basic 
data  was  completed  for  publication  under  the  title 
Personal  Income  by  States.  The  State  income  esti- 
mates detailed  here  for  the  first  time  were  heralded 
by  the  appearance  of  summary  data  in  the  August 
1956  Survey  of  Current  Business.  They  represent 
a  complete  revision  of  OBE's  State^  income  pay- 
ments series  initiated  in  the  late  1930's,  and  are  the 
outgrowth  of  a  major  project  that  extended  over  a 
period  of  years. 

This  project  accomplished  a  significant  improve- 
ment in  the  statistical  basis  of  the  State  estimates. 
The  new  personal  income  figures  embody  a  thor- 
ough reworking  of  the  statistics  back  to  1929— a 
task  marking  the  incorporation  of  many  additional 
data  sources  and  improved  estimating  techniques. 
The  principal  focus  is  on  the  growth  and  changes  in 
the  geographic  distribution  of  income  since  1929 
—changes  featuring  pervasive  shifts  in  the  industrial 
and  commercial  structure  of  the  nation,  and  a  con- 
siderable narrowing  of  the  relative  differentials  in 
area  purchasing  power. 

The  national  income  work  of  OBE  is  not  pri- 
marily a  job  of  collecting  data  from  private  indi- 
viduals and  business.  In  general,  OBE  obtains  its 
basic  data  from  other  Federal  agencies— census,  so- 
cial security,  tax  and  budget  statistics— and  from  a 
multitude  of  other  public  and  private  sources.  Not 
directly  adaptable  to  the  purposes  of  national  in- 
come statistics,  this  information  has  to  be  adjusted 
definitively,  for  coverage  and  in  other  respects.  The 
complex  estimating  methods  involved  are  the  major 
achievement  of  25  years  of  statistical  work  by 
OBE's  National  Income  Division.  They  are  de- 
scribed in  detail  on  pp.  61-152  of  the  1954  National 
Income  supplement. 

Since  1922,  OBE  has  compiled,  published,  and 
analyzed  data  on  the  balance  of  payments  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  systematic  account  of  total 
payments  of  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries 
and  of  receipts  from  foreign  countries.  It  includes 
intemationaftrade,  receipts  and  payments  for  inter- 
national transportation,  travel,  the  international  flow 
of  private  capital,  and  income  obtained  on  United 
States  investments  abroad  or  paid  on  foreign  invest- 
ments in  the  United  States.  La  addition  there  are 
international  insurance  transactions,  motion  picture 
and  other  royalties,  profits  earned  by  contractors 
from  their  foreign  business,  and  other  miscellaneous 
services.  Further,  during  World  War  II  and  the 
postwar  period,  U.S.  government  transactions  be- 
came a  very  significant  part  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. These  include  foreign  expenditures  by  the 
armed  forces  and  their  personnel,  sales  of  agricul- 
tural and  other  commodities,  government  grants  and 
loans,  and  various  other  types  of  transactions. 

OBE  is  the  only  source  of  data  on  private  direct 
investments  abroad,  foreign  direct  investments  in 
the  United  States,  and  income  derived  or  paid  from 
such  direct  investments.  From  time  to  time,  com- 
plete surveys  and  special  investigations  are  con- 
ducted in  order  to  obtain  more  comprehensive  and 
specialized  data  than  are  usually  collected. 
OFFICi  OF  DEFENSE  MOBILIZATION  (ODM).  This  Of- 
fice was  established  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  by  Reorganization  Plan  3  of  1953.  The 
Director,  on  behalf  of  the  President,  coordinates  all 


mobilization  activities  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government,  including  production,  procure- 
ment, manpower,  stabilization,  transportation,  and 
telecommunications. 

Since  1950,  under  ODM's  program  to  expand  the 
mobilization  base,  rapid  tax  amortization  has  en- 
couraged expansion  of  more  than  21,000  defense 
facilities  with  a  total  capital  investment  of  $36  bil- 
lion. The  national  stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  now  contains  some  74  materials  valued  at 
$6,000  million,  against  objectives  of  $11,000  million. 

ODM  and  the  agencies  to  which  it  has  delegated 
mobilization  responsibilities  are  working  on  mea- 
sures to  lessen  the  vulnerability  of  the  mobilization 
base  to  enemy  attack.  One  aspect  of  this  is  the  Con- 
tinuity of  Government  program,  which  involves  de- 
termining essential  wartime  functions  of  the  key 
agencies,  emergency  or  permanent  relocation  of 
those  functions  outside  target  areas,  and  staffing 
those  functions.  Under  the  new  civilian  Executive 
Reserve  program,  more  than  1,500  leaders  from  in- 
dustry, labor,  education,  and  other  private  enter- 
prises are  being  trained  to  fill  important  mobiliza- 
tion posts  in  event  of  an  emergency. 

Operation  Alert  1956  was  a  training  and  testing 
exercise  led  by  ODM  and  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Administration  to  assure  mobilization  readiness  of 
the  Federal  agencies,  the  military  departments,  and 
civil  defense  organizations  at  all  levels.  Director: 
Gordon  Gray. 

OFFICE  OF  MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATION  (OMA). 
This  Office  was  established  within  the  framework 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  on  Aug.  25,  1953,  in 
order  to  assure  maximum  use  of  the  nation's  man- 
power resources  in  safeguarding  and  furthering  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  The  office  is  headed 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Employment  and 
Manpower. 

The  manpower  mobilization  responsibilities  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  are  derived  from  three 
basic  sources:  (1)  Executive  Order  10480,  dated 
Aug.  15,  1953;  (2)  Order  1-10  of  the  Director  of 
Defense  Mobilization,  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  May  26,  1954;  and  (3)  Delegation  No. 
2  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration,  ap- 
proved Sept.  8,  1954. 

Under  these  authorities  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  responsible  for  the  development  of  preparedness 
measures  relating  to  the  expansion,  distribution, 
and  utilization  or  the  civilian  labor  force,  and  the 
improvement  of  its  skills.  OMA  develops  and  co- 
ordinates the  plans,  policies,  and  programs  of  the 
Department  to  meet  the  manpower  needs  of  war 
industry,  civil  defense,  and  essential  civilian  ac- 
tivities under  conditions  of  both  partial  and  full 
mobilization. 

Regional  directors  of  the  Department's  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  serve  also  as  OMA  regional 
directors.  They  are  the  Department's  official  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization's 
10  regional  mobilization  committees.  In  7  regions, 
they  serve  as  acting  regional  coordinators  and 
chairmen  of  the  regional  manpower  committees  un- 
der designations  made  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization. 

The  Department  continues  to  utilize  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  Labor  Advisory  Committee 
on  Civil  Defense  in  discharging  its  civil  defense 
manpower  responsibilities.  This  committee,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  nation's  leading  la- 
bor organizations,  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  early  in  1955  to  advise  the  Department 
in  its  development  of  appropriate  measures  for 
meeting  civil  defense  manpower  requirements. 

To   promote   understanding   and   collaborative 
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planning,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Employment 
and  Manpower  shares  with  the  Assistant  Director 
for  Manpower  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion the  chairmanship  of  a  National  Labor-Manage- 
ment Manpower  Policy  Committee  which  plays  an 
important  role  in  the  development  of  manpower 
mobilization  policies  and  programs.  Eleven  parallel 
regional  committees  are  kept  in  readiness  to  adapt 
national  manpower  mobilization  program  plans  to 
the  official  conditions  of  individual  localities. 

Representatives  of  the  Department  participate 
actively  in  the  development  of  national  mobilization 
policy  by  serving  in  advisory  capacities  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Mobilization,  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration,  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  with  its  regional  offices 
and  its  Federal-State  employment  service  system 
covering  some  1,700  local  communities,  is  in  a  par- 
ticularly effective  position  to  assist  in  the  resolution 
of  all  manpower  problems  during  emergency  pe- 
riods as  well  as  in  peacetime. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  OMA  objective,  the 
Department  has  developed  stand-by  plans  for  use 
in  case  of  enemy  attack  to  protect  the  reemploy- 
ment  rights  of  workers  transferring  to  emergency 
civil  defense  assignments.  It  has  recommended 
methods  of  compensating  authorized  workers  in  a 
civil  defense  emergency  and  has  developed  a  rec- 
ommended program  of  compensation  payments  for 
the  injury  or  death  of  authorized  workers  engaged 
in  civil  defense  activities.  It  has  recommended  mea- 
sures to  assure  temporary  aid  to  members  of  the 
labor  force  during  periods  of  idleness  due  to  de- 
struction of  working  places  through  enemy  action 
and  is  developing  techniques  for  training,  or  re- 
training, essential  workers  during  a  mobilization 
period. 

The  Department's  apprenticeship  and  other  on- 
the-job  training  services,  labor  standards  services, 
and  research  and  statistics  services  are  essential  in 
accomplishing  the  most  effective  distribution  and 
utilization  of  manpower  under  mobilization. 

In  the  field  of  apprenticeship  special  efforts  are 
made  to  identify  those  crafts  which  might  experi- 
ence labor  shortages  unless  additional  apprentice- 
ship training  programs  are  undertaken.  Special  ef- 
forts are  made  by  all  bureaus  in  the  Department  and 
by  the  Federal-State  employment  service  offices  to 
increase  the  number  of  workers  in  all  key  occupa- 
tions related  to  civil  defense  and  manpower  mo- 
bilization requirements. 

With  the  help  of  the  State  employment  services, 
the  Department  makes  continuous  studies  to  insure 
that  occupations  critical  to  essential  industry  are 
placed  and  retained  on  the  critical  occupations  list 
As  an  aid  to  implementing  the  Armed  Forces  Re- 
serve Act  of  1952,  the  list  is  periodically  revised  to 
serve  as  a  guide  for  the  screening  of  the  reserve 
and  for  use  in  connection  with  voluntary  enlist- 
ments, occupational  deferments,  and  6  months* 
military  training  programs. 

Job  analysis  studies  have  been  made  of  occupa- 
tions in  vital  mobilization  industries  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  recruitment  and  transfer  of  workers  from 
less  essential  to  essential  industries  should  the  need 
arise. 

Under  Defense  Mobilization  Order  4,  the  De- 
partment has  responsibility  for  designating  areas  in 
which  substantial  surpluses  of  workers  are  found,  so 
that  the  provision  of  that  Order  for  preferential 
awarding  of  defense  contracts  may  be  carried  out. 
These  determinations  by  the  Department  are  a  part 
of  its  continuing  analysis  of  labor  market  conditions 
in  all  major  metropolitan  areas. 


To  the  greatest  extent  possible,  it  is  intended  that 
the  free  operations  of  the  existing  economic  system 
would  govern  manpower  mobilization  activities  in 
time  of  war.  Thus  it  would  be  the  first  responsibility 
of  labor  and  management,  working  together  in  time 
of  war,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  proposed  pro- 
grams now  being  planned. 

The  Department  and  its  field  offices  have  partici- 
pated fully  in  test  alerts  including  the  yearly  "Op- 
eration Alert."  Many  of  the  emergency  procedures 
already  developed  have  been  used  to  meet  local 
disaster  situations  such  as  floods  and  hurricanes. 

OMA  continues  to  stress  the  development,  ready 
for  instant  application,  of  manpower  mobilization 
techniques,  policies,  and  programs  that  would  be 
necessary  under  conditions  of  full  mobilization. 
OFFICE  OF  OIL  AND  GAS.  The  Office  provides  staff 
assistance  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  (Mineral  Re- 
sources) on  all  programs  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior  involving  oil  and  gas.  Tne  Office 
provides  leadership  in  obtaining  coordination  and 
unification  of  Federal  oil  and  gas  policies  and  the 
administration  thereof  and  serves  as  the  principal 
channel  of  communication  between  the  Federal 
government  and  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Com- 
mission and  State  regulatory  bodies,  and  the 
petroleum  and  gas  industries  (maintained  chiefly 
through  the  National  Petroleum  Council,  Military 
Petroleum  Advisory  Board,  and  the  Foreign  Pe- 
troleum Supply  Committee).  Its  duties  are  to  carry 
out  the  basic  functions  and  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  petroleum  and  gas  authorized  by  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  aimed 
at  assuring  adequate  supplies  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  facilities  to  fulfil  both  civilian  and  military 
requirements.  The  Office  has  a  headquarters  staff 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a  field  office  in  New 
York,  N.Y. 

The  Office  supervises  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Petroleum  Board  which  administers  the  Connally 
Act.  This  act  prohibits  interstate  shipment  of  oil 
produced  in  violation  of  certain  State  oil  and  gas 
conservation  laws  and  orders  issued  thereunder. 
The  Federal  Petroleum  Board  acts  as  the  field 
agency  to  initiate  and  conduct  investigations,  in- 
cluding the  holding  of  hearings,  with  respect  to 
production  and  interstate  shipment  of  contraband 
oil.  Headquarters  of  the  Board  is  located  at  Kilgore, 
Tex,,  with  suboffices  at  Midland  and  Victoria,  Tex., 
and  Lafayette,  La. 

OFFICE  OF  STRATEGIC  INFORMATION  (OSI).  A  need 
to  increase  information  available  to  industry,  com- 
merce, and  government,  together  with  a  need  for 
providing  both  industry  and  government  agencies 
such  guidance  that  they  can  avoid  prejudicing  the 
defense  interests  of  the  United  States,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  OSI  in  October  1954.  This  unit 
was  created  within  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  response  to  a  presidential  directive. 

The  OSI  accepts  as  a  basic  principle  that  a  free 
flow  of  information  is  essential  to  the  American 
people  in  developing  our  economy.  At  the  same 
time,  there  must  be  faced  the  proposition  that  pro- 
tection of  our  national  defense  interests  is  an  ele- 
ment in  survival  as  a  nation. 

There  were  three  basic  responsibilities  assigned 
to  the  OSI  which  were  designed  to  meet  the  dual 
needs  described  above.  These  were:  (1)  coordinat- 
ing the  international  exchange  of  government  non- 
classified  information  with  the  Soviet  bloc  in  the 
interest  of  having  more  data  made  available  here; 
(2)  furnishing  guidance,  in  consultation  with  gov- 
ernment agencies,  on  the  publication  by  govern- 
ment of  nonclassified  information  which  might  be 
prejudicial  to  United  States  defense  interests;  and 
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(3)  enlisting  the  voluntary  aid  of,  and  providing 
guidance  for,  industrial  and  commercial  concerns 
in  the  publication  and  exchange  of  nonclassiiied 
information.  Director,  Erwin  Seago. 
OHIO.  An  east  north  central  State.  Area:  41,122 
square  miles.  Population  (July  1,  1956  esL) : 
9,096,000,  compared  with  (1950  census):  7,946,- 
627.  Chief  cities  (1950  census):  Columbus  (capi- 
tal), 375,901;  Cleveland,  914,808;  Cincinnati, 
503,998;  Toledo,  303,616;  Akron,  274  605;  Dayton, 
243,872;  Youngstown,  168,330;  Canton,  116,912; 
Springfield,  78,508;  Lakewood,  68,071. 

Nidcname,  The  Buckeye  State.  Motto,  None. 
Flower,  Scarlet  Carnation.  Bird,  Cardinal.  Song, 
Several  Unofficial.  Entered  the  Union,  Mar.  1, 18(W. 
See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS, 
VITAL  STATISTICS.  ff 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $794,- 
430,000;  general  expenditure,  $896,729,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $497,445,000.  F 

Elections.  In  toe  November  election,  Chios  25 
electoral  votes  went  to  Eisenhower.  Frank  Lauscne 
(D)  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  and  House  seats 
were  divided:  17  Republicans  and  6  Democrats.  In 
the  State  elections,  C.  William  O'Neill  (R)  was  suc- 
cessful in  the  race  for  Governor.  Other  successful 
candidates  were:  Lieutenant  Governor,  Paul  M. 
Herbert  (R);  Attorney  General,  William  Saxbe 
(R).  The  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  and  Auditor 
were  reelected.  .  . 

legislation.  The  Ohio  legislature  met  in  3  special 
sessions  from  January  16  to  January  18;  June  28  to 
June  29;  and  November  26  to  November  28,  1956. 
Among  the  matters  considered  at  the  special  ses- 
sions were  the  approval  of  certain  appointments 
made  by  the  Governor  and  a  measure  Jo  permit  the 
State  to  take  over  and  operate  "struck"  public  utili- 
ties. The  latter  measure  was  defeated. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Frank  J.  Lausche;  Lieut. 
Governor,  John  W.  Brown;  Secretary  of  State,  Ted 
W.  Brown;  Attorney  General,  C.  William  O'Neill; 
State  Treasurer,  Roger  W.  Tracy;  State  Auditor, 
James  A.  Rhodes. 

OKLAHOMA.  A  west  south  central  State.  Area:  70,- 
057  square  miles.  Population  (July  1,  1956,  est): 
2,237,000,  compared  with  (1950  census):  2,233,- 
351.  Chief  cities  (1950  census):  Oklahoma  City 
(capital),  243,504;  Tulsa,  182,740;  Muskogee,  37,- 
289;  Enid,  36,017;  Lawton,  34,757;  Norman,  27,- 
006;  Shawnee,  22,948;  StiHwater,  20,238;  Ponca 
City,  20,180. 

Nickname,  The  Sooner  State.  Motto,  Labor  Om- 
nia  Vincif  (Labor  Conquers  All  Things).  Flower, 
Mistletoe.  Bird,  Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher.  Song, 
Oklahoma:  A  Toast.  Entered  the  Union,  Nov.  16, 
1907.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS, 
SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $391,- 
129,000;  general  expenditure,  $313,245,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $194,361,000. 

Elections.  Oklahoma's  8  electoral  votes  were  cast 
for  Eisenhower  in  the  November  election.  Mike 
Monroney  (D)  was  reelected  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
Democrats  won  5  seats  in  the  House,  while  the  Re- 
publicans took  1.  There  were  no  statewide  elections 
for  major  State  offices. 

legislation.  The  Oklahoma  legislature  did  not  con- 
vene in  1956. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Raymond  Gary;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Cowboy  Pink  Williams;  Secretary  of 
State,  Andy  Anderson;  Attorney  General,  Mac  Q. 
Williamson;  State  Treasurer,  John  D.  Conner;  State 
Auditor,  A.  S.  J.  Shaw. 


OLYMPIC  GAMES,  Summer.  The  XVI  Olympiad  of 
the  modern  era,  held  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  in  late 
November  and  early  December,  could  not  have 
been  more  ill-timed  from  the  standpoint  of  world 
conditions.  As  the  games  were  about  to  open,  Soviet 
troops  were  battling  Hungarian  "Freedom  Fighters 
in  the  streets  of  Budapest  and  the  English  and 
French  were  embroiled  with  Egypt.  Many  feared 
that  the  games  would  not  take  place  and,  indeed,  5 
nations  withdrew  their  athletes  from  the  games. 

However,  the  games  not  only  took  place  but 
were  among  the  most  successful  of  modern  times. 
Eleven  world  and  36  Olympic  records  were  set; 
the  events  were  well  engineered  by  the  Australian 
hosts  and  were,  until  the  final  days,  unmarred  by 
tie  petty  official  squabbling  which  has  in  the  past 
made  a  mockery  of  the  Olympic  ideal.  In  the  last 
days,  a  Russian  struck  at  a  Hungarian  water  polo 
player  during  the  championship  match  (which 
Hungary  won)  and  Russian  judges,  apparently  de- 
liberately, consistently  downgraded  Americans  in 
the  diving  competition,  robbing  them  of  gold 
medals.  , 

The  U.S.S.R.  won  the  Olympics,  no  matter  what 
method  of  scoring  is  used.  The  U.S.S.R.  won  37 
gold  medals  compared  to  32  for  second-place 
United  States.  In  the  unofficial  scoring  system  used 
by  European  sport swriters,  the  U.S.S.R.  had  622 
points  and  the  United  States  497;  under  the  Ameri- 
can scoring  system,  the  United  States  was  beaten 
722  to  593.  Australia,  Hungary,  and  Germany  were 
bunched,  in  that  order,  well  behind  the  top  two 
contenders. 

The  United  States  did,  however,  dominate  the 
track  and  field  competition— the  heart  of  the  games. 
The  Russians  piled  up  points  in  Greco-Roman 
wrestling  and  gymnastics— sports  in  which  the 
United  States  made  only  token  entries.  In  men's 
track  and  field  new  Olympic  records  were  set  in  all 
events  except  the  100-meter  dash,  the  400-meter 
run,  the  1,600-meter  relay,  the  broad  jump,  the 
marathon,  and  2  walking  events. 

The  U.S.  400-meter  relay  team  (Walter  Baker, 
Leaman  King,  Ira  Murchison,  Bobby  Morrow)  set 
a  world  mark  of  39.5  sec.  Egil  Danielsen  of  Norway 
gained  a  new  world  record  in  the  javelin  throw 
with  his  toss  of  281  feet  2.5  inches. 

The  top  U.S.  performer  in  the  games  was  Bobby 
Morrow,  the  Texas  sprinter  who  set  an  Olympic 
record  in  the  200-meter  run  (20.6  sec.),  won  the 
100-meter  run  (equaling  the  world  mark  in  one 
heat),  and  anchored  the  400-meter  relay  team. 
Other  outstanding  U.S.  track  and  field  athletes 
who  set  Olympic  records  were:  Tom  Courtney, 
whose  1  min.  47.7  sec.  time  in  the  800  meters  set 
an  Olympic  record  and  who  anchored  the  winning 
1600-meter  relay  team;  Glen  Davis  (400-meter 
hurdles);  Charley  Dumas  (high  jump);  Lee  Cal- 
houn  (110-meter  high  hurdles);  Milton  Campbell 
(decathlon);  Bob  Richards  (pole  vault);  Al  Oerter 
(discus);  Parry  O'Brien  (shot  put);  and  Harold 
Connolly  (hammer  throw). 

The  only  American  winner  in  the  women's  track 
and  field  events  was  Mildred  McDaniel  of  Atlanta, 
but  her  win  was  a  spectacular  one.  She  set  a  world's 
record  of  5  feet  9.25  inches  in  the  high  jump. 

Ron  Delany  of  Ireland  was  a  surprise  winner 
against  an  outstanding  field  which  contained  several 
4-minute  milers  in  the  Olympic  "mile"— the  1,500- 
meter  run.  He  set  an  Olympic  record  ( 3  min.  41.2 
sec. )  in  an  event  in  which  6  others  also  broke  the 
Olympic  record. 

In  an  Olympiad  full  of  record-breaking  per- 
formers one  man,  however,  stood  out  from  the 
rest.  The  Russian  Vladimir  Kuts  won  gold  medals 
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and  set  Olympic  records  in  the  5,000-meter  run 
and  the  10,000-meter  run  by  simply  running  his 
rivals  into  the  ground  with  his  tremendous  finishing 
spurts.  His  iron-man  performances  won  great  ova- 
tions from  the  crowds  and  the  admiration  even  of 
Western  observers.  The  top  feminine  performer  in 
the  track  and  field  events  was  Australia's  Betty 
Cuthbert,  who  exactly  duplicated  Bobby  Morrow's 
feats;  she  won  the  100-meter  run,  set  an  Olympic 
tecord  in  the  200-meter  run,  and  anchored  a  world- 
record-smashing  400-meter  relay  team  (44.5  sec.). 

The  Olympic  record  was  lowered  in  every  swim- 
ming event  except  one.  U.S.  winners  were  Bill 
Yorzyk  and  Shelley  Mann  in  the  butterfly  events, 
Bob  Clotworthy  in  the  springboard  dive,  and  Mrs. 
Pat  McCormick,  who  repeated  her  Helsinki  tri- 
umphs in  both  the  platform  and  springboard  diving 
events.  In  swimming,  as  in  track,  one  outstanding 
athlete  emerged  from  the  crowd  of  fine  performers. 
He  was  Australian  Murray  Rose,  who  won  both  the 
400-meter  and  1,500-meter  free-style  events  (the 
former  in  Olympic  record  time,  the  latter  despite 
a  world  record  time  set  in  a  heat  by  George  Breen 
of  the  United  States),  and  was  on  the  world  record 
setting  800-meter  relay  team.  The  Australian  team 
dominated  swimming  competition,  winning  8  gold 
medals  to  the  5  for  the  United  States  and  one  for 
Russia. 

The  great  comeback  of  the  games  was  provided 
by  the  Yale  crew,  representing  the  United  States 
in  the  eights  competition.  Defeated  in  their  first 
race,  they  won  a  repechage  (second-chance)  race. 
Then  in  the  semi-finals,  instead  of  rowing  for  an 
easy  placement  and  saving  their  strength  for  the 
finals  the  next  day,  the  Yale  crew  went  all  out  to 
win  by  a  scant  3  feet  over  the  Australians  who  were 
taking  it  easy.  In  the  finals,  the  Elis  overtook 
Canada  and  Australia  in  the  last  few  thousand  feet 
of  the  2,000-meter  event  to  win  by  half  a  boat 
length.  They  were  so  exhausted  they  could  hardly 
stand  to  receive  their  medals,  and  one  man  had  to 
be  hospitalized.  The  United  States  won  3  gold 
medals  to  Russia's  2  in  rowing. 

World  records  were  also  set  in  the  minor  sport 
of  weightlifting  by  4  men,  including  3  Americans- 
Charley  Vinci  (bantamweight),  Issac  Berger 
(featherweight),  and  Tommy  Kono  (light  heavy- 
weight ) .  Russian  middleweight  Fedar  Bogdanovski 
set  the  fourth  world  mark. 

The  United  States  was  able  to  garner  only  2 
boxing  gold  medals  (Russia  had  3),  and  had  bad 
luck  when  2  of  its  competitors  were  eliminated 
because  they  were  overweight. 

As  usual,  the  U.S.  team  swept  to  an  easy  victory 
in  the  basketball  tournament,  defeating  the  Russians 
without  undue  effort  in  the  finals. 

As  noted,  the  Russians  all  but  swept  the  gym- 
nastics competition  winning  or  tying  for  first  in  10 
of  the  16  events.  They  won  5  of  the  8  Greco-Roman 
wrestling  contests  and  piled  up  more  points  in  the 
free-style  wrestling  matches.  Italy  won  3  and  France 
2  events  in  the  cycling  competition.  Italy  won  3 
gold  medals  in  fencing,  Hungary  (the  pre-Olympiad 
Favorites)  2,  and  France  and  Great  Britain  1  each. 
The  difficulties  in  their  homeland  prevented  many 
of  the  great  Hungarian  fencers  from  participating. 

Equestrian  Games.  The  equestrian  games,  held  in 
the  summer  in  Sweden,  were  dominated  by  the 
fine  horsemen  of  the  host  country,  which  won  3 

§old  medals  to  2  for  Germany,  and  1  by  Great 
ritain.  — RICHAKD  SCHICKEL 

OLYMPIC  GAMES,  Winter.  The  outstanding  athlete  of 
the  Winter  Olympics,  held  at  Cortina  d'Ampezzo, 
Italy,  Jan.  26  to  Feb.  5,  1956,  was  the  Austrian 
skier  Toni  Sailer.  He  won  3  gold  medals— in  the  giant 


slalom,  the  special  slalom,  and  the  down-hill  race. 

The  U.S.S.R.  displayed  great  all-round  strength 
to  dominate  the  unofficial  point  standings  and  win 
6  gold  medals.  The  U.S.S.R.  victory  was  a  result  of 
all-round  team  effort  and  overwhelming  superiority 
in  speed  skating;  the  Russians  won  all  but  one  event 
—the  10,000  meters,  which  Sweden's  Sigge  Erics- 
son won  in  Olympic  record  time.  The  Russians  set 
records  in  aU  events:  Evgeny  Grishin's  40.2  sec.  in 
the  500  meter  was  a  new  world  record,  and  he  tied 
Yuri  Mihailov  for  the  world  record  (2  min.  8.6  sec. ) 
in  the  1,500-meter  test.  Boris  Shilkov  won  the 
5,000-meter  event  in  Olympic  record  time  (7  min. 
48.7  sec.). 

The  Nordic  skiing  events,  as  usual  were  domi- 
nated by  the  representatives  of  the  nations  which 
invented  them.  Scandinavian  athletes  won  all  but 
the  40-km  men's  relay  (won  by  the  U.S.S.R.)  and 
the  women's  10-meter  cross-country  (won  by  Rus- 
sian Lyubov  Kozyreva).  The  winners:  Nordic 
combined  skiing,  Sverre  Stenersen,  Norway; 
women's  15-km  relay,  Finland;  men's  15-km,  Hall- 
geir  Brenden,  Norway;  men's  30-km,  Veikko 
Hakulinen,  Finland;  men's  50-km  skiing,  Sixten 
Jernberg,  Sweden;  jumping,  Antti  Hyvarinen,  Fin- 

The  winners,  in  addition  to  Sailer,  in  Alpine  ski- 
ing, were:  women's  giant  slalom,  Ossi  Reichert, 
Germany;  women's  special  slalom,  Renee  Colliard, 
Switzerland;  women's  down-hill,  Madeleine  Beth- 
old,  Switzerland. 

The  United  States'  only  gold  medals  at  Cortina 
were  won  by  figure  skaters  Hayes  Jenkins  and  Ten- 
ley  Albright,  who  faced  their  toughest  competition 
from  fellow  countrymen  Dave  Jenkins  (brother  of 
Hayes),  Ronnie  Robertson  (who  lost  by  one  point), 
and  Carol  Heiss,  respectively.  Elizabeth  Schwarz 
and  Karl  Oppelt  of  Austria  won  the  pairs"  gold 
medal. 

Franz  Kapus"  Swiss  team  won  the  4-man  bobsled 
competition,  staving  of!  a  late  challenge  by  Italy. 
The  Italian  team  captained  by  Lamberto  Dalla 
Costa  won  the  2-man  event 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  event  of  the  Winter 
Olympic  Games  was  the  hockey  tournament.  The 
U.S.S.R.  won,  but  only  by  one  game,  over  a  sur- 
prising U.S.  team,  which  handed  Canada  its  first 
Olympic  hockey  loss  since  1936,  and  its  first  defeat 
ever  by  an  American  team.  It  was  the  superb 
conditioning  of  the  U.S.S.R.  team  which  gave  it  an 
unbeatable  edge.  The  Russians  beat  the  Americans 
4-1  in  the  crucial  match  of  the  tournament.  Canada, 
which  lost  both  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  was  third.  — RICHAKD  SCHICKEL 
ONTARIO.  A  Province  of  east  central  Canada.  Area: 
412,582  square  miles,  including  78,747  square  miles 
of  fresh  water.  Population  (1951  census):  4,597,- 
542  (1956  est,  5,307,000).  Vital  statistics  (1955): 
139,554  live  births,  45,434  deaths,  and  44,634 
marriages.  Chief  urban  centers  (prel.  1956  census) : 
Toronto  (capital),  662,096;  Hamilton,  237,749; 
Ottawa,  215,113;  Windsor,  120,525;  London,  100,- 
634;  Kitchener,  59,209;  Brantford,  51,557;  Oshawa, 
50,136;  Kingston,  47,989;  Sudbury,  46,025;  Sarnia, 
43,132;  Peterborough,  42,288;  St.  Catharines,  39,- 
415;  Fort  William,  39,019;  Port  Arthur,  37,592; 
Sault  Ste,  Marie,  37,073.  Education  (1953-54): 
1,101,177  students  enroled  in  schools  and  colleges. 
Principal  religious  denominations  (1951)  were: 
United  Church,  1,320,366;  Roman  Catholic,  1,142,- 
140;  Church  of  England,  936,002;  Presbyterian, 
439,072;  Baptist,  212,467;  and  Lutheran,  135,581. 

Production.  It  was  estimated  that  during  1955  On- 
tario farmers  realized  $744,108,000  from  the  sale 
of  farm  products.  Total  value  of  major  field  crops 
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in  1955  amounted  to  $295,643,000;  they  included 
(in  bushels):  oats,  67,808,000;  mixed  grains,  47,- 
600,000;  wheat,  205500,000;  shelled  com,  31,300,- 
000;  barley,  4,752,000;  soybeans,  5,650,000;  fall 
rye,  1,255,000;  buckwheat,  845,000;  dry  beans,  1,- 
272,000;  potatoes,  10,730,000.  Other  field  crops  in 
1955  were  (in  tons):  tame  nay,  6,235,000;  fodder 
corn,  2,543,000;  field  roots,  169,000;  sugar  beets, 
268,000.  The  output  o£  tobacco  amounted  to  120,- 
981,000  lb.,  valued  at  $53,531,000.  The  value  of 
7,119,000  lb.  of  honey  produced  in  1955  was  $1,- 
281,000. 

Livestock  (June  1,  1955):  3,066,000  cattle,  in- 
cluding 1,058,000  milk  cows;  155,000  horses;  1,- 
840,000  swine;  413,000  sheep;  21,860,000  poultry. 
Farm  value  of  poultry  meat  was  $71,111,000  in 
1955,  while  the  value  of  farm  eggs  amounted  to 
$60,636,000.  Fruit  grown  in  1955  was  valued  at 
$18,935,000.  Fur  production  in  1954-55  was  valued 
at  $7,243,070.  Value  of  fur  animals  on  544  fur 
farms  in  1954  was  $3,400,600.  Dairy  products  in- 
cluded 83,507,000  lb,  of  creamery  butter  and  58,- 
731,000  lb.  of  cheddar  cheese  in  1955.  The  fisheries 
production  amounted  to  $8,766,000  in  1954,  of 
which  whitefish  accounted  for  $2,862,500. 

The  total  value  of  mineral  production  in  1955 
was  $577,941,712,  of  which  nickel,  322,140,000  lb., 
was  valued  at  $199,545,300;  copper,  290,080,436 
lb.  ($106,967,164);  gold,  2,526,199  fine  oz.  ($87,- 
214,494);  iron  ore,  4,230,236  tons  ($31,421,702); 
sand  and  gravel,  47,880,623  tons  ($27,313,508); 
cement,  7,762,037  bbl.  ($20,309,648);  cky  prod- 
ucts ($18,286,840);  platinum,  240,000  fine  oz. 
( $14,715,000 ) .  There  were  1,112  sawmills  in  opera- 
tion in  1954  and  the  gross  value  of  sawed  products 
amounted  to  $69,286,415. 

Monufacturing.  The  value  of  factory  shipments  of 
Ontario  in  1954  represented  about  49  percent  of  the 
total  for  all  Canada.  This  premier  position  in 
manufacturing  has  always  been  fairly  uniformly 
maintained  by  Ontario.  The  value  of  factory  snip- 
ments in  1954  equaled  $8,533,167,214.  There  were 
13,178  establishments  employing  598,914  persons. 
Salaries  and  wages  paid  amounted  to  $1,954,767,- 
388,  and  the  cost  of  materials  was  $4,412,536,948. 

The  leading  industry  during  1954  was  the  pro- 
duction of  motor  vehicles  with  a  selling  value  of 
factory  shipments  amounting  to  $655,662,973. 
Other  important  industries  were:  nonferrous  metal 
smelting  and  refining;  pulp  and  paper;  slaughtering 
and  meat  packing;  primary  iron  and  steel;  petro- 
leum products;  motor  vehicle  parts;  aircraft  and 
parts;  rubber  products;  heavy  electrical  machinery; 
radio  and  television  sets  and  parts;  butter  and 
cheese;  miscellaneous  electrical  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies; fruit  and  vegetable  preparations;  sheet  metal 
products;  and  industrial  machinery. 

Finance.  The  fiscal  year  ends  March  31.  Estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1955-56  were:  net  general  revenue, 
$422,402,000;  net  general  expenditure,  $555,736,- 
000.  Preliminary  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Mar.  31,  1956,  were:  $412,000,000  for  net  general 
revenue;  $494,770,000  for  net  general  expenditure. 
Direct  and  indirect  debt,  final,  as  at  Mar.  31, 1955: 
$1,939,148. 

Government.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in 
a  lieutenant  governor  who  is  advised  by  a  ministry 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  There  is  a  single  cham- 
ber in  the  Legislative  Assembly  comprising  98 
members  elected  for  a  five-year  term  by  popular 
vote.  At  the  Provincial  general  election  held  on 
June  9,  1955,  there  were  elected  83  Progressive 
Conservatives,  11  Liberals,  3  Cooperative  Common- 
wealth Federationists  (CCF),  and  1  Independent 
Progressive  Conservative.  Ontario  is  represented  in 


the  Federal  Parliament  at  Ottawa  by  24  members 
(appointed  for  Hfe)  in  the  Senate  and  85  elected 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lieutenant 
Governor,  Louis  O.  Breithaupt  (app.,  Jan.  24, 
1952);  Premier,  Leslie  M.  Frost  (app.,  May  4, 
1949;  Progressive  Conservative).  See  CANADA. 
OPERATIONS  COORDINATING  BOARD  (OCB).  The 
OCB  provides  for  the  integrated  implementation 
of  national  security  policies:  (1)  advising  with  the 
agencies  concerned  as  to  their  detailed  operational 
planning  responsibilities  respecting  such  policy;  the 
coordination  of  the  interdepartmental  aspects  of  the 
detailed  operational  plans  developed  by  the  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  such  policy;  the  timely  and  co- 
ordinated execution  of  such  policy  and  plans;  and 
the  execution  of  each  security  action  or  project  so 
that  it  shall  make  its  full  contribution  to  the  attain- 
ment of  national  security  objectives  and  to  the 
particular  climate  of  opinion  the  United  States  is 
seeking  to  achieve  in  the  world;  and  initiating  new 
proposals  in  response  to  opportunity  and  changes 
in  the  situation;  (2)  performing  other  advisory 
functions  assigned  by  the  President;  and  (3)  mak- 
ing reports  to  the  National  Security  Council. 

Executive  Order  10483,  September  1953,  as 
amended  by  Executive  Order  10598,  Feb.  28, 1955, 
and  Executive  Order  10610,  June  30,  1955,  estab- 
lished the  OCB,  which  is  composed  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  representing  the  Secretary  of 
State  (Chairman);  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs;  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  representing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense;  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence;  and 
the  Director,  United  States  Information  Agency. 
The  Director,  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration, advises  the  OCB,  and  the  Under  Secretary 
of  any  other  agency  having  responsibilities  for  the 
implementation  of  national  security  policies  serves 
on  the  OCB  when  it  is  dealing  with  subjects  bearing 
directly  upon  the  responsibilities  of  such  an  agency. 
Elmer  B.  Staats  was  appointed  Executive  Officer  of 
the  OCB  Staff  on  Nov.  4, 1953. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY.  Drugs.  Experiments  on  animal 
eyes  show  a  spectacular  superiority  of  chloram- 
phenicol  over  other  antibiotics  in  conditions  where 
effective  concentrations  can  be  obtained  only  by 
systemic  penetration.  This  is  because  of  its  high 
liquid  solubility. 

Fluorescine  is  a  dye  which,  when  infected  intra- 
venously, appears  as  a  greenish  color  in  the  watery 
portion  of  the  eyeball.  In  this  way  the  permeability 
of  certain  tissues  can  be  determined  which  is  of 
value  in  the  study  of  glaucoma. 

Aureomycin.  See  Trachoma  below. 

It  is  known  that  malignant  tissue  absorbs  radio- 
active phosphorus  (P  32)  when  injected  into  a  vein, 
thus  giving  aid  in  the  diagnosis  between  malignant 
and  benign  growths.  The  test  is  considered  positive 
when  in  one  hour  there  is  an  uptake  of  over  30 
percent  greater  than  the  normal  and  in  24  hours 
there  is  an  increase  over  the  one-hour  measurement. 
A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  accessibility  to  the 
application  of  the  Geiger  counter.  Growths  in  the 
front  portion  of  the  eyeball  are  readily  accessible  to 
the  counter,  whereas  there  is  much  uncertainty 
when  the  growth  is  small  and  situated  far  back  in 
the  globe.  A  transilluminator  for  use  with  the 
curved  Geiger  counter  has  been  constructed.  To 
obtain  satisfactory  radioactive  counts  over  a  growth 
in  the  eye  the  mica  window  must  be  placed  as 
nearly  over  the  tumor  as  possible.  The  new  combi- 
nation of  transilluminator  and  Geiger  counter  has 
been  devised  to  be  inserted  through  an  opening 
in  the  conjunctival  sac  so  as  to  facilitate  the  de- 
sired proximetry. 
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Orthoptics.  The  5-year  study  of  cases  o£  eye- 
muscle  defects  that  were  treated  with  or  without 
surgery  but  all  with  orthoptic  (muscle  training) 
means  is  reported.  The  most  satisfactory  results 
were  obtained  in  cases  of  undeveloped  vision,  di- 
vergence of  one  eye,  and  crossed  eyes. 

Visual  Aids  for  Partially-Sighted.  Optical  assistance 
to  partially-sighted  people  is  of  2  types— aid  for 
distant  vision  and  aid  for  near  use.  For  the  former, 
miniature  telescopic  lenses  are  most  effective.  They 
allow  a  magnification  of  about  2  times.  For  reading 
and  other  close  work,  there  are  hand  magnifiers, 
or  those  attached  to  spectacles,  telescopic  lenses, 
fit-over  attachments,  and  very  powerful  magnifying 
lenses  in  spectacle  forms.  Such  aids  have  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages  but  are  a  boon  to 
the  partially  blind  individual. 

Diseases.  The  atomic  bomb  cataract  in  Hiroshima, 
Japan,  has  been  intensively  studied.  Some  525 
persons  who  were  injured  as  a  result  of  the  bomb 
explosion  were  examined  for  the  presence  of  cat- 
aract formation  after  an  interval  of  8  to  10  years. 
In  27  percent  of  the  patients,  cataract  was  demon- 
strated, more  frequently  in  younger  persons  than 
in  older.  Most  of  these  people  were  exposed  inside 
a  radius  of  2  km,  and  the  most  dense  cataracts  ap- 
peared in  those  with  other  manifestations  of  atomic 
energy,  such  as  loss  of  hair,  bleeding  diarrhea,  and 
fever. 

Polish  investigators  showed  that  19  percent  of 
750  diabetic  persons  showed  changes  in  the  retina. 
This  was  especially  so  in  patients  over  40  years  of 
age  and  in  long-standing  diabetes.  The  author  be- 
lieves that  the  retinal  disease  may  be  caused  by  a 
disturbance  of  the  pancreas  and  not  strictly  by  the 
diabetes.  It  was  more  frequent  in  obese  diabetics 
than  in  those  of  normal  weight.  High  blood  pressure, 
arteriosclerosis,  or  kidney  disease  bore  no  relation 
to  the  retinitis. 

Experimental  study  of  the  intra-ocular  pressure 
in  rabbits*  eyes  induced  by  Diamox  was  done 
quantitatively.  Systemic  administration  of  this  drug 
resulted  in  suppression  of  60  percent  of  the  aqueous 
fluid.  Any  increase  of  the  dosage  was  ineffective  in 
producing  any  further  inhibition.  Continued  obser- 
vation of  the  use  of  this  drug  in  the  treatment  of 
glaucoma  is  demonstrating  its  efficacy  and  value. 
Diamox  is  most  effective  prior  to  surgery  to  reduce 
a  high  pressure.  It  is  effective  in  about  75  percent 
of  the  cases  of  chronic  glaucoma. 

The  value  of  screening  methods  in  the  detection 
of  unrecognized  glaucoma  is  shown  in  several  ex- 
tensive surveys  of  people  over  40  years  of  age. 
About  2  percent  of  these  persons  had  the  disease 
unrecognized.  Since  early  treatment  is  essential  to 
retaining  vision,  such  surveys  are  valuable. 

The  measurement  of  the  pressure  within  the  eye- 
ball, tonometry,  is  determined  by  placing  the 
tonometer  directly  upon  the  cornea  which  has  been 
made  insensitive  by  the  application  of  one  or  two 
drops  of  a  local  anesthetic.  The  procedure  is  routine 
practice  in  the  determination  of  glaucoma  and  very 
rarely  results  in  any  irritation  to  the  cornea.  How- 
ever, a  careful  record  of  the  use  of  the  tonometer 
in  over  4,000  eyes  showed  that  there  is  frequently 
a  slight  disturbance  of  the  surface  cells,  which 
occasionally  produced  more  prolonged  irritation. 
The  use  of  a  drop  of  methyl  cellulose  placed  in  the 
eye  after  the  use  of  die  instrument  is  said  to  prevent 
disturbance  of  the  cornea. 

The  mass  treatment  of  trachoma  by  Aureomycin 
was  carried  out  in  the  Nara  district  of  Japan  on 
24,182  patients.  Results  of  this  campaign  show 
that  the  occurrence  of  trachoma  depends  not  only 
upon  infection  by  a  virus  but  also  on  dirty  and  un- 


sanitary conditions  and  repeated  organic  stimuli 
or  bacteria.  No  racial  tendency  to  trachoma  was 
observed.  The  fact  is  stressed  that  where  the  dis- 
ease is  endemic,  all  of  the  people  must  be  treated 
and  educated  to  hygienic  ways  of  life.  The  effect 
of  Aureomycin  on  trachoma  is  very  marked,  espe- 
cially when  the  infection  is  recent  and  where  sulfon- 
amides  are  given  by  mouth  at  the  same  time.  These 
results  were  most  evident  in  earlier  cases,  less  so 
in  older  patients,  and  greatly  reduced  in  old  chronic 
forms  of  the  disease  with  scar  tissue. 

Hand  Fundus  Camera.  Dr.  Noyori  of  Japan  has  de- 
veloped a  practical  hand  fundus  camera  which  is 
convenient  for  taking  pictures  of  the  structures 
in  the  background  of  the  eye.  The  principle  and 
mechanism  are  taken  from  an  ordinary  direct 
ophthalmoscope.  The  instrument  is  a  small,  com- 
pact outfit  containing  an  ordinary  monoflex  camera, 
an  extra  small  electronic  flash  lamp  and  a  16-mm 
film  roll.  The  major  fundus  cameras  are  very  heavy 
and  very  expensive.  The  hand  camera  should  be 
a  great  boon. 

Crossed  or  Divergent  Eyes.  Attention  has  been 
called  to  the  psychological  effect  of  crossed  or  di- 
vergent eyes  upon  the  growing  child.  This  influence 
often  occurs  earlier  than  is  generally  recognized 
and  is  a  good  argument  for  early  correction  of  the 
muscle  defect. 

Cornea!  Transplantation.  The  operation  of  corneal 
transplantation  finds  growing  enthusiasm  among 
laity  and  surgeons.  Research  and  experience  are 
making  the  operation  increasingly  successful. 

Contact  Lenses.  The  use  of  a  contact  lens  for  the 
eye  from  which  a  cataract  has  been  removed  and 
where  the  second  eye  has  good  vision  has  given 
excellent  results.  Not  only  does  it  permit  of  good 
vision  in  both  eyes,  but  many  of  these  patients 
have  developed  binocular  vision.  The  small  corneal 
size  lenses  give  the  best  results  as  a  rule. 

—EUGENE  M.  BLAKE 

ORDNANCE  SCHOOL,  The.  This  U.S.  Army  school, 
located  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.,  repre- 
sents an  amalgamation  of  2  distinct  training  fields 
—that  for  officers  and  that  for  enlisted  men. 

Formal  officer  training  was  begun  in  1901  with 
the  establishment  of  an  Ordnance  Officer  Engineer- 
ing School  at  Sandy  Hook  Proving  Ground,  N.J. 
The  school  was  transferred  to  Watertown  Arsenal, 
Mass.,  in  1906  and  in  1932  was  moved  to  its  present 
site. 

Formal  training  of  enlisted  specialists  began  in 
1917  when  a  number  of  Army  specialist  schools 
were  established  throughout  the  United  States.  Af- 
ter World  War  I,  in  order  to  secure  better  control, 
these  courses  were  brought  together  in  1919  at 
Raritan  Arsenal,  N.J.,  in  the  Ordnance  Specialist 
School.  This  school  produced  many  fine  career 
ordnance  men  who  have  been  a  military  nucleus 
for  the  worldwide  expansion  of  field  ordnance 
technical  activities.  The  school  at  Raritan,  however, 
had  a  total  capacity  of  only  346  students  and  in 
1939  was  moved  to  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground. 

With  the  transfer  of  the  Ordnance  Specialist 
School  and  its  consolidation  with  the  officers'  school 
already  located  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  The 
Ordnance  School  as  we  know  it  today  was  begun 
in  1940.  Since  1940,  the  school  has  trained  ap- 
proximately 184,000  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

Officers  attending  The  Ordnance  School  receive 
one  or  both  of  the  following  type  courses:  ordnance 
command,  and  staff  and  ordnance  officer  technical 
courses  consisting  of  fire  control  materiel  mainte- 
nance, armament  maintenance  and  repair,  automo- 
tive maintenance  and  repair,  ordnance  ammunition 
supply,  and  ordnance  technical  intelligence. 
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Enlisted  men  at  The  Ordnance  School  are  en- 
roled in  the  26  different  technical  courses  taught 
there.  These  include  machinist,  metal  body  repair, 
welder-blacksmith,  ordnance  supply,  small  arms 
repair,  fire  control  instrument  repair,  explosive  ord- 
nance disposal,  fuel  and  electrical  system  repair, 
turret  artillery  repair,  ammunition  renovation,  am- 
munition storage,  heavy  fire  control  equipment  re- 
pair, light  fire  control  equipment  repair,  ordnance 
parts  supply,  metalworking,  armament  maintenance, 
field  artillery  repair,  anti-aircraft  artillery  repair, 
anti-aircraft  remote  control  repair,  automotive  re- 
covery, and  automotive  repair  courses. 

Since  1951  The  Ordnance  School  has  trained  ap- 
proximately 1,200  Allied  officers  and  60  Allied  en- 
listed men  under  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Program. 

ORDNANCE  TANK  AUTOMOTIVE  COMMAND.  A  U.S. 
Army  installation,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ordnance  Corps,  which  was  officially  established 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Sept.  16,  1950.  Prior  to  May 
1,  1954,  it  was  known  as  the  Ordnance  Tank- 
Automotive  Center.  The  Detroit  Arsenal  and  Lima 
Ordnance  Depot  came  under  this  command  in  1952. 
The  site  of  the  Command  is  a  former  industrial 
property  at  1501  Beard  in  southwest  Detroit.  The 
11  buildings  of  the  installation  occupy  an  area  of 
8.25  acres,  comprising  283,346  square  feet  and  pro- 
viding space  for  approximately  2,200  employees. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Nelson  M.  Lynde,  Jr.,  assumed  com- 
mand in  October  1955.  The  Ordnance  Tank-Auto- 
motive Command  was  activated  by  command  of  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance  and  established  as  a  national 
procurement,  stock-control,  and  maintenance  center 
for  tank  aiad  automotive  materiel.  Operations  of  3 
major  divisions  at  the  Command  are  correlated  to 
accomplish  this  mission, 

( 1 )  Industrial  Division  initiates  and  controls  in- 
creases and  decreases  in  procurement  of  materiel 
to  meet  Department  of  Defense  programs;  ascer- 
tains facilities  available,  their  expansive  and  pro- 
ductive capacities;  issues  and  reallocates  allotments 
of  critical  components:  coordinates   the  national 
mobilization  program;  and  publishes  schedules  and 
estimates  of  production.  Coordinating,  developing, 
and  implementing  procurement  policies  and  pro- 
cedures; preparing  and  distributing  invitations-to- 
bid  to  interested  manufacturers  and  suppliers;  eval- 
uating bids  and  making  awards;  preparing  and 
executing  the  contracts  through  the  14  Ordnance 
Procurement  Districts  (covering  the  United  States) 
for  major  items,  spare  parts,  and  components  re- 
quired are  duties  of  this  Division. 

(2)  Field  Service  Division  is  responsible  for  the 
control  of  stock;  maintaining  an  adequate  flow  of 
replacement  parts  to  key  depots  throughout  the 
country  and  overseas;  determining  basic  require- 
ments of  spare  parts,  maintenance  tools,  and  equip- 
ment; and  establishing  a  running  inventory  of  re- 
ceipt, shipment,  and  issue  of  all  items  contracted 
for  by  procurement.  This  activity  also  necessitates 
the  efficient  coding  for  stocking  of  all  parts  common 
or  peculiar  to  the  1,068  different  makes,  types,  and 
sizes  of  vehicles  on  the  list  procured  by  the  Com- 
mand. 

The  National  Maintenance  branch  of  the  Division 
is  active  as  liaison  with  Army  field  installations, 
investigating  malfunctions  and  maintenance  diffi- 
culties of  materiel  in  the  hands  of  troops  and  per- 
forming technical  inspection  of  same;  detennining 
abnormal  consumption  of  replacement  parts  and 
initiating  corrective  action;  assisting  in  preparation, 
review,  and  changes  of  Department  of  tie  Army 
publications  issued  to  facilitate  maintenance  of  Ord- 
nance materiel;  preparation  of  technical  bulletins, 


supply  bulletins,  and  modification  work  orders  for 
approval  by  Ordnance. 

For  the  past  six  years,  the  Field  Service  Division 
has  operated  an  Ordnance  New  Vehicle  Training 
School  located  at  Fort  Wayne  in  Detroit,  Mich. 
This  school  serves  to  teach  instructors  who  then 
return  to  their  stations  throughout  the  Armed 
Forces  both  at  home  and  abroad  to  teach  the  me- 
chanics who  must  maintain  this  new  materiel  in 
the  hands  of  the  troops. 

(3)  Research  and  Development  Division  super- 
vises, develops,  and  coordinates  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  of  the  Command  on  new  and 
improved  tank-automotive  materiel  and  material; 
maintains  liaison  between  the  Office,  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance, and  other  installations  relative  to  Command 
Research  and  Development  programs  and  activities; 
develops  Command  Research  and  Development 
aspects  of  mobilization. 

OREGON.  A  Pacific  State.  Area:  96,981  square 
miles.  Population  (July  1,  1956,  est):  1,718,000, 
compared  with  (1950  census):  1,521,341.  Chief 
cities  (1950  census  unless  otherwise  indicated): 
Salem  (capital),  44,947  (Nov.  23,  1954  census); 
Portland,  373,628;  Eugene,  35,879;  Medford,  19  - 
050  (Sept  9,  1954  census);  CorvalHs,  16,207- 
Klamath  Falls,  15,875. 

Nickname,  The  Beaver  State.  Motto,  The  Union. 
Flower,  Oregon  Grape.  Bird,  Western  Meadowlark. 
Song,  Oregon,  My  Oregon.  Entered  the  Union,  Feb. 
14,  1859.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS, 
SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $193  - 
258,000;  general  expenditure,  $230,948,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $177,769,0t)0. 

Elections.  In  the  November  election,  Oregon's  6 
electoral  votes  went  to  Eisenhower.  Wayne  Morse 
(D)  was  reelected  to  the  Senate,  and  House  seats 
were  divided  5  Democrats  and  1  Republican.  In 
the  race  for  State  office,  Robert  D.  Holmes  (D) 
was  elected  Governor  to  fill  the  tmexpired  term  of 
Paul  Patterson.  Mark  O.  Hatfield  (R)  was  elected 
Secretary  of  State;  and  the  Attorney  General  and 
Treasurer  were  reelected. 

Legislation.  The  Oregon  legislature  did  not  con- 
vene in  1956.  Oregon  voters  adopted  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  repealed  constitutional  provisions 
adopted  in  1859  which  fixed  the  annual  salaries  of 
the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  State  at  $1,500, 
of  the  State  Treasurer  at  $800,  and  of  Supreme 
Court  Judges  at  $2,000  (the  State  Supreme  Court, 
in  fact,  had  ruled  2  decades  ago  that  the  legislature 
could  authorize  larger  salaries,  and  the  legislature 
had  done  so ) . 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Paul  L.  Patterson;  Lieut. 
Governor,  none;  Secretary  of  State,  Earl  T.  Newbry 
Attorney  General,  Robert  Y.  Thornton;  State  Trea- 
surer Sigfrid  B.  Unander;  State  Auditor,  Earl  T 
Newbry. 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COOPER- 
ATION (OEEC).  The  OEEC,  whose  headquarters  are 
in  Paris,  France,  was  originally  set  up  to  administer 
the  American  program  of  aid  to  European  recovery 
known  as  the  Marshall  Plan.  Although  the  Plan 
officially  came  to  an  end  in  1952,  member  countries 
had  by  then  realized  that  the  OEEC  was  a  valuable 
instrument  for  the  formulation  of  a  joint  economic 
policy  between  European  nations  and  for  continued 
consultation  with  their  American  and  Canadian 
counterparts  on  problems  of  common  interest.  The 
OEEC  has  therefore  continued  as  a  diplomatic  con- 
ference in  permanent  session. 

On  June  27,  1947,  the  free  European  nations  met 
in  Paris  to  consider  a  program  of  economic  recov- 
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ery.  In  addition  to  France  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
14  countries— Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Greece, 
Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
Turkey— participated.  The  Federal  Republic  o£ 
Germany  became  a  fuH  member  of  the  OEEC  sub- 
sequently set  up.  Since  June  1950,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  been  closely  associated 
with  the  work  of  the  OEEC. 

The  OEEC  is  headed  by  the  Council,  which  is 
the  authority  responsible  for  all  decisions,  whether 
of  a  general  or  administrative  nature.  It  includes 
representatives  from  all  member  countries  and 
meets  regularly,  either  at  ministerial  level  or  at  the 
level  of  permanent  heads  of  national  delegations. 
The  powers  of  the  Council  remain  unchanged,  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  meets  at  the  ministerial  or 
at  the  official  level.  The  Council  designates  annually 
from  among  its  members  a  chairman  and  2  vice 
chairmen. 

All  problems  for  submission  to  the  Council  are 
first  examined  by  the  Executive  Committee,  a  small, 
annually  elected  body.  Before  the  work  reaches 
this  stage,  however,  questions  affecting  Europe's 
economy  are  studied  in  detail  either  by  the  **hori- 
zontaF  committees,  which  consider  them  in  their 
widest  economic  aspects,  or  by  the  "vertical"  com- 
mittees whose  task  is  confined  to  a  particular 
industry.  The  horizontal  committees  include:  Eco- 
nomic, Trade,  Invisible  Transactions,  Fiscal,  Pay- 
ments, Manpower,  Overseas  Territories,  Produc- 
tivity, and  Applied  Research.  The  vertical  commit- 
tees include:  Agriculture  and  Food,  Coal,  Oil,  Iron 
and  Steel,  Gas,  Non-Ferrous  Metals,  Chemical 
Products,  Textiles,  Timber,  Pulp  and  Paper,  Ma- 
chinery, Maritime  Transport,  and  Tourism.  The 
OEEC  has  an  international  secretariat. 

Much  of  the  continuing  work  of  the  OEEC  is 
concerned  with  questions  of  European  trade  and 
payments.  In  order  to  achieve  transferability  of 
the  currencies  of  member  countries  received  in 
payment  for  current  transactions,  the  member  coun- 
tries set  up  a  European  Payments  Union  (  q.v. )  to 
replace  the  former  payments  agreements.  Member 
countries  are  thus  able  to  use  their  current  surpluses 
in  any  one  currency  for  the  settlement  of  current 
deficits  in  any  other  currency. 

On  July  4,  1949,  the  OEEC  decided  that  the 
member  countries  should  forthwith  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  for  the  progressive  elimination  of  quanti- 
tative import  restrictions  between  one  another,  in 
order  to  achieve  as  complete  a  liberalization  of  intra- 
European  trade  as  possible.  The  Code  of  Liberali- 
zation of  Trade  and  Invisible  Transactions  was 
adopted  by  the  Council  on  July  20  of  the  same  year. 
By  December  1956,  the  general  level  of  liberaliza- 
tion, taking  member  countries  as  a  whole,  stood  at 
approximately  90  percent. 

The  structure  of  the  OEEC  is  so  designed  as  to 
enable  it  to  take  rapid  steps  to  deal  with  any 
emergency  arising  from  the  current  international 
situation  which  might  adversely  affect  the  economy. 
Thus  during  the  Korean  war  the  OEEC  adopted  a 
number  of  measures  to  deal  with  shortages  of  raw 
materials;  and  in  1956,  directly  following  the  Suez 
crisis,  the  OEEC  immediately  took  action  to  ensure 
that  the  ill  effects  of  the  crisis  be  minimized. 

In  the  latter  instance,  the  Council  entrusted  the 
Executive  Committee  with  the  special  task  of  co- 
ordinating the  work  of  those  committees  (Coal, 
Oil,  Maritime  Transport,  Economic,  Trade,  and 
Payments)  whose  spheres  of  interest  were  directly 
concerned,  and  of  submitting  proposals  on  any 
measures  which  might  prove  necessary  to  alleviate 
the  situation.  Faced  with  the  threat  of  a  serious  oil 


shortage,  it  also  set  up,  within  the  Organization,  an 
OEEC  Petroleum  Industry  Emergency  Group 
(OPEG),  consisting  of  European  oil  companies, 
to  advise  the  Oil  Committee  on  availability  so  as 
to  enable  an  equitable  allocation  of  supplies  to  be 
made  among  member  countries.  This  group  found 
its  counterpart  in  the  U.S.  Middle  East  Emergency 
Committee  (MEEC),  embracing  a  number  ot  U.S. 
petroleum  companies. 

Even  before  the  oil  crisis,  OEEC  reports  had 
shown  that  a  widening  gap  existed  between  demand 
and  supply  of  all  forms  of  energy,  and  it  was  there- 
fore decided  to  set  up  a  number  of  new  bodies  to 
deal  with  the  situation.  In  the  field  of  traditional 
forms  of  energy  (coal,  oil,  electricity,  gas,  etc.)  a 
new  Energy  Committee  was  set  up;  this,  consisting 
of  high-ranking  government  officials,  was  to  be  as- 
sisted by  an  Energy  Advisory  Commission  consist- 
ing of  five  independent  experts.  Regarding  nuclear 
energy,  a  Steering  Committee  was  set  up  to  prepare 
for  the  formation  of  a  European  Nuclear  Energy 
Agency  within  the  OEEC. 

During  the  same  year,  the  OEEC  began  work  on 
the  possibility  of  setting  up  a  free  trade  area  in 
Europe,  and  on  possible  methods  of  association  be- 
tween member  countries  of  the  OEEC  not  included 
in  the  customs  union  proposed  by  the  Brussels 
Conference,  and  those  so  included  (Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  the 
Netherlands)  in  their  work  towards  this  objective. 

— E.  P.  TEWSON 

ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICAN  STATES  (OAS).  The 
OAS  is  open  to  all  sovereign  states  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Actual  membership  is  obtained 
through  ratification  of  the  Charter,  adopted  and 
signed  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  in  1948.  The  Charter 
entered  into  force  on  Dec.  13,  1951,  by  which  date 
the  necessary  three  fourths  of  the  signatory  coun- 
tries had  deposited  their  instruments  of  ratification. 
As  of  Apr.  10,  1956,  all  21  member  countries  had 
deposited  their  instruments  of  ratification,  with  the 
deposit  on  that  date  by  the  representative  of  Argen- 
tina. The  OAS  accomplishes  its  purposes  through: 

(1)  The    Inter-American     Conference,    which 
meets  every  5  years  and  at  which  representatives 
of  the  member  governments  decide  matters  pertain- 
ing to  their  relationships  within  the  OAS  or  to  the 
general  action  and  policy  of  the  OAS. 

(2)  The  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  held  to  consider  problems  of  an 
urgent  nature  and  of  common  interest  to  the  Ameri- 
can states,  and  to  adopt  decisions  in  matters  covered 
by  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  ^Assis- 
tance, with  the  assistance,  when  deemed  advisable, 
of  an  Advisory  Defense  Committee  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  highest  military  authorities  of  the 
states  participating  in  the  Meeting. 

(3)  The  Council  of  the  OAS,  with  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  composed  of  21  representa- 
tives, one  from  each  member  state,  especially  ap- 
pointed by  the  respective  governments  with  the 
rank  of  Ambassador,  the  function  of  this  body  being 
to  supervise  the  progress  of  the  OAS,  either  directly 
or  through  the  following  technical  organs:  the  Inter- 
AJmerican  Economic  and  Social  Council,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Inter- American  Council  of  Jurists  and 
Inter-American    Cultural    Council,   both   meeting 
periodically  at  places  chosen  by  them. 

(4)  The  Pan  American  Union,  central  and  per- 
manent organ  of  the  OAS,  with  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  performs  the  functions 
invested  in  it  by  the  Charter  and  such  additional 
duties  as  are  assigned  to  it  by  other  inter-American 
treaties  or  agreements. 
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(5)  ^The  Specialized  Conferences,  meeting  to 
deal  with  special  technical  matters  or  to  develop 
specific  aspects  of  inter-American  cooperation. 

(6)  The  Specialized  Organizations,  intergovern- 
mental agencies  established  by  multilateral  agree- 
ments to  discharge  specific  functions  in  their  re- 
spective fields  of  action. 

Officers  of  the  OAS  General  Secretariat.  Secretary 
General,  Jose  A.  Mora  (Uruguay);  Assistant  Secre- 
tary General,  William  Manger  (United  States); 
Director,  Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Af- 
fairs, Amos  E.  Taylor  (United  States);  Director, 
Department  of  International  Law,  Charles  G.  Fen- 
wick  (United  States);  Director,  Department  of 
Cultural  Affairs,  Juan  Marin  (Chile);  Director, 
Department  of  Administrative  Services,  Lowell 
Curtiss  (United States).  -PAUL  R.  KELBAUGH 
PACIFIC  ISLANDS,  Trust  Territory  of  the.  The  territory 
in  the  western  Pacific  north  of  the  equator,  compris- 
ing some  2,141  islands,  islets,  atolls,  and  reefs,  ex- 
tending over  an  area  1,000  miles  north  to  south 
and  2,760  miles  west  to  east.  There  are  three  main 
groups:  (1)  Marianas  (less  Guam),  14  islands  and 
island  groups,  including  Sarpan,  Tinian,  and  Rota; 
(2)  Carolines,  49  islands  and  island  groups,  includ- 
ing Yap,  Koror,  Babelthuap,  Peleliu,  Angaur, 
Woleai,  Truk,  Ulithi,  Ponape,  Kusaie;  (3)  Mar- 
shails,  33  islands,  including  Kwajalein,  Majuro, 
Bikini,  Eniwetok,  Jaluit,  Rongerik,  Ujelang.  The 
total  land  area  of  the  Trust  Territory  is  687  sq.  mi. 
and  the  total  overall  area  of  land  and  water  is 
approximately  3  million  nautical  sq.  mi. 

Population.  The  indigenous  population  is  Micro- 
nesian  except  on  two  islands  inhabited  by  Poly- 
nesians. Nine  different  native  languages  are  spoken 
in  different  parts  of  the  Trust  Territory.  Total 
population  (July,  1956),  including  Northern  Mari- 
anas: 65,039. 

Education.  In  1956  there  were  197  public  schools 
in  the  Trust  Territory  with  a  total  of  8,884  students; 
also  32  mission  schools  with  a  total  enrolment  of 
1,928  students,  and  223  students  enroled  in  insti- 
tutions outside  the  Trust  Territory.  Some  333  stu- 
dents were  enroled  in  local  teacher-training  schools. 

Production.  Fish  from  surrounding  waters  and 
cultivated  fruits  and  vegetables,  usually  produced 
on  a  family,  ckn,  or  village-group  basis,  comprise 
subsistence  for  the  inhabitants.  Because  of  remote 
island  locations  and  distances  involved,  transporta- 
tion is  a  major  problem.  Natural  resources  are 
meager.  Copra,  dried  meat  of  the  coconut,  is  the 
chief  export  item,  with  trochus  shell  ranking  second. 
A  copra  stabilization  fund  is  maintained.  Agricul- 
tural experiment  and  demonstration  centers  are  in 
operation,  and  control  measures  against  agricultural 
parasites  and  pests  are  in  effect,  Substantial  amounts 
of  handicraft  are  produced. 

Trade.  For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1956,  exports 
were  valued  at  $1,732,594,  of  which  copra  ac- 
counted for  $1,258,909.  No  phosphate  was  mined. 
Other  exports  included  trochus,  handicrafts  and 
vegetables. 

Government.  During  World  War  II  when  the  Jap- 
anese were  expelled  and  until  July  18,  1947,  these 
Pacific  islands  were  under  the  control  of  a  military 
government  administered  by  the  U.S.  Navy.  On 
the  same  date  the  President  of  the  United  States 
approved  the  trusteeship  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  By  Executive  Order  No.  10265  of  June  29, 
1951,  administrative  responsibility  for  the  Trust 
Territory  was  transferred  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  On  July  1, 
1951,  civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of  the 


Interior  relieved  all  naval  personnel  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Trust  Territory.  On  Jan.  1,  1953, 
responsibility  for  the  civil  administration  of  Saipan 
and  Tinian  in  the  Northern  Marianas  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
No.  10408  of  Nov.  10,  1952.  On  July  17,  1953,  pur- 
suant to  Executive  Order  No.  10470,  responsibility 
for  administration  of  the  remaining  islands  in  the 
Northern  Marianas,  except  the  island  of  Rota,  was 
transferred  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

During  1954,  the  headquarters  was  moved  from 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  to  Agana,  Guam.  Administrative 
areas,  each  with  its  own  district  administrator,  are 
as  follows:  Marshall  Islands,  Palau,  Ponape,  Truk, 
Rota,  Saipan,  and  Yap.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Trust  Territory  Administration  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist the  inhabitants  to  advance  economically,  politi- 
cally, and  socially;  not,  however,  to  introduce  new 
plans  or  methods  before  the  population  is  ready  to 
adopt  such  changes.  A  system  of  elected  officials 
gradually  is  replacing  the  former  hereditary  chief- 
tainship form  of  government,  and  a  marked  increase 
in  the  number  of  elected  magistrates  was  noted  in 
1956.  Technical  assistance  is  given  district  con- 
gresses and  local  municipalities  in  becoming  char- 
tered governmental  bodies  whenever  the  desire  for 
incorporation  is  expressed  and  the  capability  for  as- 
suming such  added  responsibilities  is  demonstrated. 
By  appointment  of  President  Eisenhower,  Delmas 
H.  Nucker,  Acting  High  Commissioner  since  Sep- 
tember 1954,  became  High  Commisisoner  on  No- 
vember 26, 1956. 

Events,  1956.  United  Nations  Day  was  celebrated 
by  parades,  speeches,  and  athletic  events  in  all 
districts.  A  United  Nations  Visiting  Mission  toured 
the  territory,  visiting  many  of  the  islands.  Pay- 
ments totaling  more  than  $500,000  were  made  to 
residents  of  the  Trust  Territory  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment for  use  of  land  in  providing  a  testing  ground 
for  atomic  experiments,  also  in  compensation  for 
World  War  II  use  or  damage,  and  for  administrative 
occupancy.  —DELMAS  H.  NUCKER 

PAKISTAN,  Islamic  Republic  of.  A  sovereign  inde- 
pendent republic  associated  with  the  Common- 
wealth of  Nations.  Pakistan  was  constituted  on  Aug. 
15,  1947,  in  accordance  with  the  Indian  Inde- 

?endence  Act  passed  by  the  British  Parliament, 
uly  18, 1947.  On  Feb.  4,  1955,  the  Commonwealth 
Prime  Ministers  recognized  Pakistan's  intention  of 
becoming  an  independent  republic  within  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  country  was  proclaimed  an  Islamic 
republic  Mar.  23,  1956.  It  is  divided  into  the  prov- 
inces of  East  and  West  Pakistan,  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  about  1,000  miles  of  Indian  territory.  East 
Pakistan  includes  East  Bengal  and  the  Sylhet  dis- 
trict of  Assam.  West  Pakistan  includes  the  former 
provinces  of  Sind,  Baluchistan,  Northwest  Frontier 
Province,  and  West  Punjab.  Capital:  Karachi. 

Area  and  Population.  Pakistan's  area  is  360,780 
sq.  mi.,  of  which  85  percent  is  West  Pakistan  and 
15  percent  East  Pakistan.  Population  in  1954  ( UN 
est ) :  80,167,000.  At  the  1951  census  55  percent 
of  the  population  was  in  the  small  area  of  East 
Pakistan.  Chief  cities  (1951  census):  Karachi, 
1,109,000  inhabitants;  Lahore,  850,000:  Dacca, 
411,000;  Chittagong,  294,000;  Hyderabad,  242,000; 
Rawalpindi,  237,000.  The  Moslem  population  in 
1951  was  65  million,  or  86  percent,  almost  equally 
divided  between  East  and  West  Pakistan.  There 
were  9.9  million  Hindus,  13  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, nearly  all  of  whom  were  in  East  Pakistan.  The 
remaining  1  percent  were  Christians,  Buddhists, 
Parsees,  and  others. 
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Education.  In  1954,  Pakistan  had  about  43,000  pri- 
mary schools,  6,800  secondary  schools,  156  colleges, 
and  6  universities.  There  were  also  about  300  voca- 
tional schools  of  various  lands.  Schools  and  col- 
leges for  women  were  increasing.  Urdu  is  the  lan- 
guage generally  used  in  West  Pakistan,  but  English 
is  accepted  in  business  and  government  offices,  Ben- 
gali is  used  in  East  Pakistan  (see  Events  below). 
The  1951  census  showed  81  percent  illiterate.  The 
percentage  was  highest  in  the  former  Northwest 
Frontier  Province  (99  percent)  and  in  Baluchistan 
(98  percent).  Illiteracy  was  lowest  in  the  capital 
area  of  Karachi  ( 69  percent) . 

Production.  The  country  is  basically  agricultural, 
with  more  than  four  fifths  of  the  population  getting 
their  living  from  the  land.  The  chief  crops  are  rice 
(14  million  tons  in  1954-55),  chiefly  in  East  Paki- 
stan; jute  (5.5  million  bales  in  1955-56)  in  East 
Pakistan;  and  cotton,  almost  all  of  which  comes 
from  West  Pakistan.  At  the  time  of  partition  Paki- 
stan had  almost  no  industry,  but  cotton,  jute,  and 
other  mills  have  been  built  and  jute  manufactures 
can  now  be  exported.  The  5-year  development  plan 
announced  in  May  1956  includes  industry,  al- 
though priority  is  given  to  agriculture.  The  plan, 
dated  1955-60,  is  estimated  to  cost  $2,436  million, 
of  which  $1,680  million  is  earmarked  for  the  public 
sector  and  $756  million  for  the  private  sector.  The 
plan  is  designed  to  increase  the  national  income  by 
20  percent  and  per  capita  income  by  12  percent. 

Foreign  Trade.  Pakistan's  imports  in  1955  were 
valued  at  1,095  million  rupees  and  exports  at  1,508 
million  rupees.  Chief  commercial  exports  are  jute 
and  cotton.  Chief  imports  are  machinery  and  pe- 
troleum products.  Because  of  a  poor  crop  year, 
heavy  food  imports  were  necessary  in  the  latter 
part  of  1956.  The  bulk  of  these  purchases  were 
made  under  foreign  aid. 

Transportation.  The  country  has  a  railway  mileage 
of  about  5,400  in  West  Pakistan  and  1,700  in  East 
Pakistan.  Karachi  is  an  important  shipping  port 
(2.9  million  tons  handled  in  1954-55)  and  alcey 
international  airport  for  services  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  south  and  southeast  Asia  and  Australia. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1956-57  showed  revenue 
at  1,310  million  rupees  and  ordinary  expenditure 
at  1,304  million  rupees,  giving  a  small  surplus.  The 
total  estimated  capital  expenditure  for  1956-57  was 
1,274  million  rupees,  partly  to  be  spent  as  direct 
outlays  of  the  central  government  and  partly  to  be 
loaned  to  provincial  governments.  Pakistan's  foreign 
exchange  reserves  rose  from  £  68  million  at  the  end 
of  1954  to  £87  million  at  the  end  of  1955. 

Government.  Pakistan  became  an  Islamic  republic 
within  the  Commonwealth  on  March  23,  1956. 
Power  had  previously  been  vested  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  the  Cabinet  of  Federal  Ministers,  and  the 
Governor-General.  The  supreme  legislative  body 
was  a  single  chamber  of  300  members  elected  on  a 
basis  of  parity  between  East  and  West  Pakistan. 
To  this  body  the  Cabinet  and  the  Prime  Minister 
are  responsible.  The  President,  who  must  be  a  Mos- 
lem, has  extensive  powers.  All  citizens  ( Hindu  and 
Moslem)  are  equal  before  the  law,  but  no  bill  may 
be  passed  that  conflicts  with  Islamic  teaching. 
President:  Maj.  Gen.  Iskander  Mirza,  elected  unop- 
posed Mar.  5,  1956.  Prime  Minister:  Hussein 
Shaheed  Suhrawardy. 

Events,  1956.  The  proclamation  of  Pakistan's  Con- 
stitution on  March  23  brought  to  an  end  more  than 
8  years  of  work  by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which 
had  served  since  1947  as  both  a  constitution-making 
body  and  a  legislature.  The  bill  establishing  the 
1956  Constitution  was  introduced  in  January.  It 
provided  for  a  legislative  and  administrative  struc- 


ture as  outlined  (see  Government  above)  and  also 
that  the  official  languages  should  be  both  Urdu  and 
Bengali,  with  English  as  the  court  language  for  20 
years  from  Constitution  Day  (Mar.  23,  1956).  For 
the  first  decade,  10  seats  in  the  Legislature  would 
be  reserved  for  women.  The  Queen  was  accepted 
not  as  sovereign  but  "as  the  symbol  of  free  associa- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth/' 

The  vote  to  become  a  republic  and  to  remain 
within  the  Commonwealth  was  signed  on  March  2. 
On  March  5,  Maj.-Gen.  Iskander  Mirza,  who  had 
served  as  Governor-General  since  Aug.  7,  1955, 
was  elected  unopposed  as  President.  The  cere- 
monies marking  Constitution  Day  and  Pakistan's 
new  status  as  a  republic  were  held  on  March  23.  A 
proclamation  was  read  and  the  oath  of  office  was 
administered  to  the  new  President  by  the  Chief 
Justice.  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  a  message  conveying 
her  "warmest  good  wishes"  for  peace  and  prosperity 
for  Pakistan. 

Change  of  Government.  Pakistan's  internal  affairs 
remained  almost  as  turbulent  as  before.  Unrest  in 
East  Pakistan  continued,  and  on  May  26  President 
Iskander  Mirza  suspended  the  Constitution  there 
and  took  over  the  administration  of  the  province. 
The  crisis  had  developed  when  the  East  Pakistan 
Assembly,  meeting  for  the  first  time  since  it  was  dis- 
missed by  the  central  government  in  May  1954, 
had  a  stormy  budget  session  and  had  to  be  pro- 
rogued. In  East  Pakistan  there  had  been  extreme 
food  shortages.  The  United  States  supplied  rice, 
continuing  the  shipments  of  food  grains  it  had 
been  senoling  for  three  years. 

Unable  to  quiet  the  political  warfare,  Prime  Min- 
ister Mohammed  Ali  resigned  on  September  8. 
He  was  succeeded  on  September  12  by  Hussein 
Shaheed  Suhrawardy,  a  lawyer  and  a  seasoned  poli- 
tician. He  was  a  member  of  the  Awami  (People's) 
League  and  came  from  East  Pakistan.  The  first  8 
members  of  the  Cabinet  named  by  the  new  Prime 
Minister  included  4  Awami  League  members  from 
East  Pakistan  and  4  Republican  members  from 
West  Pakistan.  Hussein  Suhrawardy  kept  for  him- 
self the  portfolios  of  Defense,  Kashmir  Affairs, 
States  and  Frontier  Regions,  Economic  Affairs,  Edu- 
cation, Law,  Health,  and  Refugees  and  Rehabili- 
tation. 

Foreign  Relations.  After  India  incorporated  Kash- 
mir into  its  organization  of  states  in  1956,  Pakistan 
entered  a  complaint  with  the  UN  Security  Council, 
made  public  in  November.  Kashmir  has  a  Moslem 
majority,  and  the  Pakistan-India  cease-fire  agree- 
ment of  1948  included  the  provision  that  Kashmir 
should  have  a  plebiscite.  India  did  not  permit  the 
plebiscite  to  be  held.  The  Council  of  Ministers  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  (SEATO), 
meeting  in  Karachi  early  in  March,  reaffirmed  their 
support  for  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  1948 
calling  for  a  Kashmir  plebiscite,  and  also  gave  sup- 
port to  Pakistan  in  a  boundary  dispute  with  Af- 
ghanistan. Pakistan  complained  of  a  military  threat 
arising  from  Soviet  encouragement  of  Afghan  agi- 
tation. 

Pakistan,  sorely  ridden  by  famine,  signed  a  food- 
grain  agreement  with  the  United  States  on  August 
7.  This  provided  for  the  purchase  of  $46.4  million 
worth  of  United  States  farm  products,  including 
rice,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  dairy  products. 
Four  fifths  of  the  amount  paid  was  to  be  returned 
to  Pakistan  in  the  form  of  grants  or  loans  for  eco- 
nomic aid  and  defense  expenditure.  "No-strings- 
attached"  offers  of  industrial  aid  were  made  by 
the  U.S.S.R.,  similar  to  those  accepted  by  India, 
but  the  proposals  made  by  a  visiting  Soviet  trade 
delegation  were  declined.  — ALZAI>A  COMSTOCK 
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PALESTINE.  A  country  formerly  administered  "by  the 
British  government  under  a  mandate  from  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  came  officially  into  oper- 
ation in  1923.  In  November  1947,  following  many 
hearings,  the  United  Nations  voted  for  the  termi- 
nation of  the  British  Mandate  on  May  15,  1948, 
to  be  followed  by  the  partition  of  Palestine  and  the 
creation  of  independent  Jewish  and  Arab  govern- 
ments. Upon  the  withdrawal  of  British  troops,  hos- 
tility broke  out  between  the  Arab  states  and  the 
newly  proclaimed  state  of  Israel.  Hostilities  were 
terminated  in  a  cease-fire  agreement  concluded  in 
1949  between  Syria,  Lebanon,  Trans- Jordan  (now 
Jordan),  and  Egypt  on  the  one  hand,  and  Israel  on 
the  other.  Following  the  cease-fire  agreement, 
Trans-Jordan  officially  annexed  the  Arab  Palestin- 
ian territory  lying  on  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan 
river,  whence  the  name  Trans-Jordan  was  changed 
to  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan. 

Events,  1956.  The  outstanding  issues  between  the 
Arab  states  and  Israel,  pertaining  to  the  Palestinian 
question,  remained  unsolved  in  1956.  Raids  and 
counter-raids  on  both  sides  continued  to  add  ten- 
sion to  Arab-Israeli  relations.  On  October  29,  this 
tension  resulted  in  the  Israeli  invasion  of  the  Sinai 
desert,  Following  a  UN  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion, however,  the  Israeli  troops  evacuated  most  of 
the  Sinai  and,  until  the  close  of  1956,  remained  in 
control  of  Gaza,  a  strip  of  land  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, adjoining  Egypt.  In  Arab  Palestine,  on 
January  7,  demonstrating  mobs  in  Jerusalem  stoned 
the  U.S.  Consulate.  On  March  15,  the  Jordanian 
cabinet  took  action,  dissolved  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Ramallah,  and  replaced  it  with  a  new 
Council  presided  over  by  the  district  officer. 

The  Jordan  Press  and  Publicity  Bureau  denied, 
on  April  25,  published  reports  from  Nablus  that 
Jordanian  authorities  had  closed  the  town  and  vil- 
lage planning  offices  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Jordan.  It  said  that  the  civil  service  department  was 
studying  the  requirements  of  these  offices  in  terms 
of  the  new  budget.  A  day  earlier,  King  Hussein  said 
in  an  interview  that  the  Palestine  question  was 
"a  matter  of  life  and  death." 

On  April  30,  the  Jordan  government  decided  to 
carry  out  the  Dead  Sea  potash  scheme  alone,  since 
the  other  Arab  states  had  expressed  no  interest.  On 
May  31,  however,  Syria  agreed  to  contribute  62,000 
Jordanian  dinars  (about  U,S.$175,000)  to  Jordan's 
project  to  produce  potash  from  the  Dead  Sea.  And 
on  June  4,  the  Jordanian  cabinet  approved  the 
formation  of  a  company  with  Arab  capital;  the  ini- 
tial capital  was  fixed  at  1  million  dinars. 

—ABDUL  Aziz  SAED 

PALMYRA  ISLAND.  A  Pacific  atoll  forming  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  Palmyra  lies 
960  miles  south  by  west  from  Honolulu  and  362 
nautical  miles  north  of  the  equator  (5°  5'  N  and 
162°  5'  55"  W).  It  is  composed  of  52  small  islands 
with  a  total  land  area  of  250  acres. 
PANAMA.  A  Central  American  republic  with  a 
coastline  of  767  miles  on  the  Pacific  and  426  miles 
on  the  Atlantic.  Population  (1956  est):  934,000. 
Area:  28,585  square  miles.  Principal  cities:  Panama 
City  (capital)  127,874  inhabitants  in  1950;  Colon, 
52,204.  The  language  of  the  country  is  Spanish. 

Education  and  Religion.  Between  the  ages  of  7  and 
15  education  is  free  and  compulsory.  In  1955-56 
about  137,729  children  were  attending  1,128  pri- 
mary schools;  27,727  were  enroled  in  99  post-pri- 
mary schools;  and  2,226  students  were  enroled  at 
Panama  University.  In  1950  illiterates  made  up  28.3 
percent  of  the  population,  excluding  tribal  Indians. 
Roman  Catholicism  is  the  predominant  religion  al- 
though religious  freedom  is  guaranteed  to  au. 


Production.  Slightly  more  than  3  percent  of  the 
total  area  is  cultivated.  In  1954  about  5.7  million 
stems  of  bananas  were  produced,  2  million  quintals 
of  rice  (the  major  domestic  food  crop),  and  1,500 
tons  of  cacao.  Corn,  sugar,  and  coffee  were  other 
crops.  Forest  products  include  hardwood  timber, 
mahogany,  and  Spanish  cedar.  Shrimp  fishing  is  an 
important  industry. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955  imports  were  valued  at 
75.53  million  balboas;  exports,  19.28  million  bal- 
boas.  (One  balboa  equals  U.S.$1.)  The  chief  im- 
ports were  automobiles,  petroleum  products,  silk, 
fiour,  and  cigarettes.  Exports  include  bananas,  fresh 
slirimps,  cacao,  and  abaca  fiber. 

Transportation.  In  1954  Panamanian  shipping  in- 
cluded 598  vessels  of  4,099,186  gross  tons.  There 
were  1,384  miles  of  highway  suitable  for  motor 
vehicles,  and  231  miles  of  railway. 

Finance.  The  1955  budget  estimated  revenue  at 
43,946,800  balboas;  expenditure  at  43,947,800 
balboas.  The  budget  for  1956,  $52  million,  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  Panama. 

Government.  The  republic  of  Panama  operates  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  1946  which  provides  for  a 
National  Assembly  of  53  members  (1  for  15,000 
inhabitants).  The  President  is  elected  by  direct  vote 
for  4  years  and  cannot  succeed  himself.  Two  elected 
vice  presidents  and  a  cabinet  of  7  ministers  nomi- 
nated by  the  president  are  the  remaining  state  offi- 
cials. Women  have  equal  rights  with  men.  Presi- 
dent: Ernesto  de  la  Guardia,  Jr.  (elected  May  13, 
1956;  see  Events  below). 

Events,  1956.  Canal  Zone  Controversy.  Encouraged 
by  Egypt's  nationalization  of  the  Suez  Canal  Com- 
pany, speculation  has  arisen  in  Panama  over  the  pos- 
sibility of  similar  nationalistic  action  against  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Company.  In  a  note  delivered  to  the 
British  Foreign  Office  in  Panama  on  August  15,  the 
government  of  Panama  denounced  Britain  for  fail- 
ing to  invite  Panama  to  take  part  in  the  Suez  con- 
ference. The  note  emphasized  that  Panama  is  "the 
titular  sovereign  of  the  Canal  Zone  despite  having 
granted  certain  rights  to  the  United  States  for  the 
specific  purposes  relative  to  maintenance,  sanita- 
tion, operation  and  protection  of  the  canal." 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  hastened  to  clarify  the 
United  States'  position  on  Canal  Zone  sovereignty. 
In  his  statement,  Mr.  Dulles  referred  to  Article  3 
of  the  Treaty  of  1903  and  declared,  "The  United 
States  has  all  the  rights  it  would  possess  if  it  were 
the  sovereign."  Panama's  Foreign  Minister  immedi- 
ately challenged  this  statement  and  reaffirmed  his 
country's  interpretation  of  the  treaty. 

Although  the  debate  continues,  there  is  little 
KkelihoooTa  serious  situation  will  result,  for  even  if 
Panamanian  officials  desired  nationalization  of  the 
canal,  they  would  lack  a  legal  basis  for  such  a  move. 
The  Suez  seizure  established  no  judicial  precedent, 
for  in  that  instance  the  Egyptian  government  merely 
took  possession  of  a  private  Egyptian  company  ( al- 
though most  stock  was  in  foreign  hands).  The 
Panama  Canal  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
owned  by  the  Unitea  States  government  and  is  op- 
erated under  terms  of  a  series  of  international 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and  Panama. 

Pan-American  Conference.  The  Chiefs  of  State  of 
19  of  the  21  American  republics  met  in  Panama 
during  July  to  further  international  understanding 
and  to  commemorate  the  130th  anniversary  of  the 
first  Pan-American  Congress,  which  was  held  in 
Panama  in  the  summer  of  1826.  Although  this  year's 
meeting  was  as  much  social  as  political,  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  political  and  economic  phi- 
losophies in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  docu- 
ment, known  as  the  Declaration  of  Panama,  dealt 
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with  Americans*  dislike  of  totalitarianism,  their  de- 
votion to  freedom,  and  the  need  for  economic 
development 

Presidential  Election.  Following  an  election  cam- 
paign marked  by  its  absence  of  violence  and  bitter- 
ness, Panama's  voters,  on  May  13,  elected  Ernesto 
de  la  Guardia,  Jr.  to  succeed  outgoing  President 
Ricardo  Arias  Espinpsa.  Senor  de  la  Guardia,  run- 
ning on  the  governing  coalition's  ticket,  received 
more  than  twice  as  many  votes  as  his  National  Lib- 
eral Party  opponent,  Victor  Florencio  Goytia.  The 
new  President  was  inaugurated  on  October  1.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  infinite  honesty  in  both  busi- 
ness and  politics. 

Malaria  Checked.  The  Panama  Canal  Company's 
long-standing  fight  against  malaria  appears  to  be 
winning  its  unconditional  victory.  The  company  an- 
nounced that  no  new  cases  of  the  disease  were  re- 
ported during  the  month  of  March.  This  represents 
the  first  time  in  the  52-year  history  of  the  company 
that  no  cases  of  malaria  were  reported  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  — MIGUEL  JORHTN 

PANAMA  CANAL  AND  CANAL  ZONE.  The  Panama 
Canal  connects  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
through  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  water- 
way extends  for  50  miles  from  deep  water  to  deep 
water,  or  40.27  miles  from  shoreline  to  shoreline. 
The  Canal  Zone  is  an  area  under  the  control  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  comprising  a  strip 
of  land  extending  generally  5  miles  on  either  side  of 
the  center  line  of  the  canal  and  3  marine  miles  be- 
yond low  water  mark  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans. 

By  the  Hay/Bunan-Varilla  Treaty  of  1903,  the 
Republic  of  Panama  granted  to  the  United  States  in 
perpetuity  the  use,  occupation,  and  control  of  the 
Canal  Zone  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  oper- 
ation, sanitation,  and  protection  of  the  canal.  The 
treaty  provided  for  the  payment  to  Panama  of  a 
lump  sum  of  $10  million  on  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  and  also  an  annual  payment 
(which  is  an  annuity  and  not  rental)  beginning  9 
years  after  the  aforesaid  date.  The  original  annuity 
of  $250,000  was  increased  to  $430,000,  effective  in 
1934  (the  year  that  the  United  States  reduced  the 
weight  of  the  gold  dollar),  under  terms  of  a  treaty 
signed  in  1936  which  modified  and  revoked  certain 
rights  held  by  the  United  States  under  the  1903 
Convention  and  placed  a  number  of  restrictions  on 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  within  the  Canal 
Zone.  The  annuity  was  further  increased  to  $1,930,- 
000,  beginning  with  the  payment  in  February  1956, 
by  terms  of  a  Treaty  of  Mutual  Understanding  and 
Cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama  ratified  Aug.  23, 1955.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  annuity  increase  of  $1.5  million,  the  new 
treaty  contained  several  important  commitments  by 
the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  Panama,  includ- 
ing the  conveying  to  the  Republic  of  certain  lands 
and  improvements  owned  by  the  canal  agencies 
within  die  territory  of  Panama. 

Area  and  Population.  Total  area  of  the  Canal  Zone 
is  648.01  square  miles,  including  275.52  square 
miles  of  water.  Balboa  Heights  is  the  administrative 
center.  According  to  a  special  census  of  the  Canal 
Zone  taken  in  November  1954,  the  civilian  popula- 
tion was  38,953,  of  whom  20,173  were  United  States 
citizens.  On  June  30,  1956,  the  force  employed  in 
the  Canal  Zone  by  the  Panama  Canal  Company- 
Canal  Zone  Government  numbered  13,315,  of 
which  approximately  3,400  were  United  States  citi- 
zens ana  the  remainder  chiefly  Panamanians. 

Economic  Conditions.  The  Canal  Zone  is  in  effect  a 
United  States  government  reservation  administered 
by  the  Canal  Zone  government.  Operation  of  the 


canal  and  related  subsidiary  activities  is  a  function 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  (see  Government 
below).  Transits  of  the  canal  by  ships  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1956,  totaled  8,475  ocean- 
going vessels  of  more  than  300  tons  net,  of  which 
8,209  were  commercial  ships  and  266  were  United 
States  government  vessels.  The  ocean-going  com- 
mercial traffic  through  the  canal  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1956,  established  new  records  in 
transits  and  amount  of  cargo.  Shipments  of  cargo 
for  the  year  aggregated  45,119,000  long  tons.  This 
was  the  fifth  consecutive  year  in  which  new  records 
for  commercial  traffic  were  established.  Tolls  col- 
lected on  merchant  vessels  and  toll  credits  for 
United  States  government  ships  during  fiscal  1956 
amounted  to  $37,451,000,  the  second  highest  figure 
for  tolls  in  the  history  of  the  canal. 

Government.  The  canal  and  its  adjuncts,  including 
the  related  business-type  functions  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  are  operated  by  the  Panama  Canal  Company, 
a  self-sustaining  government  corporation  formed 
July  1,  1951,  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
841,  of  the  82nd  Congress.  The  Canal  Zone  is  gov- 
erned by  the  Canal  Zone  government,  which  was 
established  simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  the 
new  canal  company.  The  Canal  Zone  government 
includes  such  strictly  governmental  functions  as  po- 
lice and  fire  protection,  schools,  postal  services, 
customs,  immigration,  magistrates*  courts,  as  well  as 
public  health  and  sanitation.  Both  organizations  are 
headed  by  Maj.  Gen.  W.  E.  Potter,  U.S.A.,  who 
holds  the  joint  title  of  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  President  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company. 

Events,  1956.  Implementation  of  various  provisions 
of  the  1955  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama  directly  relating  to  the 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  occupied  major  at- 
tention of  canal  authorities  during  the  calendar 
year  1956.  Late  in  the  year,  the  administration  an- 
nounced a  force  reduction  of  approximately  900 
employees,  almost  7  percent,  required  by  the  ex- 
pected reduction  in  sales  to  employees  resulting 
from  the  withdrawal  of  purchase  and  free-entry 
privileges  from  non-U.S.  citizen  employees  who  do 
not  reside  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Most  of  the  other 
treaty  provisions  directly  relating  to  canal  opera- 
tions require  United  States  congressional  action. 

A  change  in  the  administration  of  the  canal  oc- 
curred in  May  1956  when  Governor  John  S.  Seybold 
ended  his  4-year  term  of  office  and  was  succeeded 
by  Governor  W.  E.  Porter,  an  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Governor  Potter  was 
serving  as  Division  Engineer  of  the  Missouri  River 
Division  in  the  United  States  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Eisenhower  to  be  governor  of 
the  Canal  Zone  and,  ex  officio,  president  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company.  An  important  milestone 
in  the  42-year  history  of  the  Panama  Canal  was 
marked  in  December  1956  when  the  1,000  mil- 
lionth ton  of  cargo  was  shipped  through  the  water- 
way. The  occasion  was  marked  by  appropriate  cere- 
monies to  focus  attention  on  the  importance  of  the 
interoceanic  waterway  to  world  commerce. 
PAN  AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES.  Most  of  the  activities 
for  the  year  1956  which  are  enumerated  here  were 
connected  with  the  Pan  American  Union,  General 
Secretariat  of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
Perhaps  the  outstanding  event  in  1956  was  the  sign- 
ing of  two  agreements  on  January  9  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  thereby  ending 
the  year-long  period  of  tension  between  those  coun- 
tries. On  Jan.  8,  1955,  the  Council  of  the  OAS  had 
been  called  into  session  when  Costa  Rica  invoked 
the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
alleging  that  its  territory  had  been  threatened  by 
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acts  originating  in  Nicaragua.  Acting  provisionally 
as  Organ  of  Consultation  under  the  treaty,  the 
Council  successfully  negotiated  the  difficulty. 

Of  significance  for  the  OAS  was  the  election  on 
January  16  of  Jose  A.  Mora  of  Uruguay  as  its  Secre- 
tary General,  to  complete  a  10-year  term  ending 
May  18,  1958.  He  took  possession  of  the  post  on 
Apr.  2,  1956.  , 

For  the  first  time,  the  Council  of  the  OAS  met 
outside  its  headquarters  at  the  Pan  American 
Union,  in  Panama  City,  on  July  18-22.  The  occa- 
sion was  a  Special  Meeting  in  Commemoration  of 
the  Congress  of  Panama  held  in  1826,  which  was 
held  jointly  with  a  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  the 
American  republics. 

With  ratification  hy  Argentina  on  January  17, 
all  21  signatories  of  the  OAS  charter  had  ratified 
that  important  document. 

An  assassin's  bullet  took  the  life  of  General  Anas- 
tasio  Somoza,  President  of  Nicaragua,  early  in  Oc- 
tober. Death  by  natural  causes  came  at  about  the 
same  time  to  Dr.  Roberto  Berro,  Uruguayan  states- 
man, who  for  many  years  had  been  Director  of  the 
American  International  Institute  for  the  Protection 
of  Childhood,  in  Montevideo,  now  one  of  the  six 
specialized  organizations  of  the  OAS. 

During  the  year  the  Council  of  the  OAS  held 
protocolary  sessions  to  receive  the  following  distin- 
guished Pan  American  visitors:  President-Elect 
Juscelino  Kubitschek  of  Brazil  (January  7),  Vice 
President  Joao  Goulart  of  Brazil  (May  1),  Foreign 
Minister  Aquilino  Boyd  of  Panama  ( November  28 ) , 
and  Foreign  Minister  Jose  Loreto  Arismendi  of 
Venezuela  ( November  30 ). 

On  January  18  the  Council  approved  a  budget  for 
the  Pan  American  Union  for  1956-57  of  over  $4 
million,  while  on  November  21  it  elected  Fernando 
Lobo  (Brazil)  and  Jose  Luis  Cruz-Salazar  (Guate- 
mala) as  its  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  respec- 
tively, for  one  year. 

General  Lemuel  C.  Shepherd,  Jr.,  former  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  Commandant,  became  Chairman  of 
the  Inter-American  Defense  Board  on  March  1, 
succeeding  Admiral  E.  T.  Wooldridge,  who  con- 
tinued as  Commandant  of  the  National  War  Col- 
lege. 

On  May  1,  a  mission  of  five  technicians,  created 
by  the  Special  Committee  on  Bananas,  of  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  left  Wash- 
ington on  a  tour  to  collect  information  on  banana 
diseases,  production,  and  distribution  techniques  in 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Panama, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Brazil,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, and  Haiti,  and  several  other  lands. 

An  Argentine  economist,  Raul  Arturo  Rios,  on 
June  4  received  the  annual  Leo  S.  Rowe  Memorial 
Fellowship  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the 
United  States,  to  undertake  graduate  study  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  during  1956-57. 

Peru  became  the  ninth  country  to  ratify  the  Inter- 
American  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  with  the  deposit  on  June  11  of  the  instru- 
ment of  ratification  at  the  Pan  American  Union  by 
Ambassador  Juan  B.  de  Lavalle. 

Eric  Carlson  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Inter- 
American  Housing  Center,  Bogota,  Colombia,  on 
October  1,  succeeding  Leonard  J.  Currie,  who  be- 
came Dean  of  Architecture  at  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Twenty-two  Latin  American  4-H  Club  members, 
from  10  countries,  visited  the  Pan  American  Union 
on  November  8  after  spending  six  months  in  the 
United  States  as  guests  of  the  Farm  Youth  Exchange 
Program  of  the  National  4-H  Club  Foundation. 
Each  was  the  guest  of  a  different  state. 


Meetings.  Following  were  among  the ^outstanding 
official  inter-American  meetings  held  during  1956: 
Third  Meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Council  of 
Jurists,  Mexico  City,  January  17-February  4;  Inter- 
American  Specialized  Conference  on  Conservation 
of  Natural  Resources:  the  Continental  Shelf  and 
Marine  Waters,"  Ciudad  Trajillo,  Dominican  Re- 
public, March  15-28;  Sixth  Inter-American  Travel 
Congress,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  April  14-28;  Inter- 
American  Port  and  Harbor  Conference,  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  April  25-May  3;  Second  Meeting  of  the 
Inter-American  Cultural  Council,  Lima,  Peru,  May 
3-12-  Second  Inter-American  Meeting  of  Ministers 
of  Education,  Lima,  Peru,  May  3-9;  Eleventh  As- 
sembly of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women  Ciudad  Trujillo,  Dominican  Republic, 
June  1-21;  Ninth  Meeting  of  the  Directing  Council 
of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization,  An- 
tigua, Guatemala,  September  16-29;  Fourth  Session 
of  the  Committee  on  Improvement  of  National 
Statistics,  Washington,  D.C.,  October  22-November 
2;  and  First  Inter-American  Meeting  of  Housing 
and  Planning  Experts,  Bogota,  Colombia,  Novem- 
ber 26-December  7. 

Art  Exhibits  at  Pan  American  Union.  The  work  Or 
70  Chilean  artists  was  on  exhibition  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  between  January  25  and  February 
15.  Other  such  art  exhibitors  included  Edgar 
Negret,  Colombian,  January  20;  Vicente  Martin, 
Uruguayan,  February  21;  Kathleen  Deery  de 
Phelps,  Venezuelan  painter  of  birds,  April  27; 
Amancla  de  Leon,  self-taught  primitive  painter, 
Venezuelan,  June  20;  Hugo  Consuegra,  Cuban,  May 
21;  Jose  Echave,  Uruguayan,  July;  Eduardo 
Ramirez,  Colombian,  September  10;  Rene  Porto- 
carrero  and  Raul  Milian,  Cubans,  October  10; 
Aloisio  Magalhaes,  Brazilian,  November  23;  15 
Chilean  artists  exhibited  oil  paintings,  November 
14;  and  Ignacio  Gomez  Jaramillo,  Colombian,  De- 
cember 12. 

Musical  Evenfs.  The  following  artists  gave  music 
recitals  and  concerts  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
during  1956:  Angelica  Morales  von  Sauer,  Mexican 
pianist,  January  10;  Salvador  Ley,  Guatemalan 
pianist,  January  24;  Laura  Krahn,  Chilean  soprano, 
February  7;  Harry  McClure,  United  States  pianist, 
March  20;  Alfredo  Wang,  violinist;  and  Eliana  Cori, 
pianist,  of  Chile,  April  11;  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, 2  concerts  for  young  people  weekly,  for  6 
weeks  ending  May  30;  Ignacio  Villa,  Cuban  singer 
of  folk  songs,  May  29;  Edmee  Brandi,  soprano,  and 
Leonora  Gondim,  pianist,  both  of  Brazil,  October 
16;  and  Manuel  Herrarte,  Guatemalan  pianist,  No- 
vember 5.  —PAUL  R.  KELBAUGH 
PANDIT,  Mme.  Vijaya  Lakshmi.  Born  in  Kashmir, 
Aug.  18, 1900,  and  educated  privately,  she  is  a  sister 
of  Indian  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  She 
was  made  Minister  for  Health  and  Local  Self- 
Government  in  1937,  thus  becoming  India's  first 
woman  minister.  A  member  of  the  Congress  party, 
she  became  chairman  of  the  Indian  delegation  to  the 
UN  in  1947,  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1948, 
and  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  in  1949.  She 
was  President  of  the  UN  General  Assembly's  eighth 
session  (1953-54).  On  Oct.  4,  1954,  she  was  ap- 
pointed Indian  Ambassador  to  Ireland  and  high 
commissioner  in  London,  England. 
PAPUA*  An  Australian  territory,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  die  Torres  Straits.  It  comprises  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea 
(87,786  sq.  ml)  and  the  islands  of  the  Trobriand, 
Woodlark,  d'Entrecasteaux,  and  Louisiade  groups 
(2,754  sq.  mi.).  Total  area:  90,540  square  miles. 
Population  (1955  est.):  446,163,  of  whom  439,369 
were  natives.  Capital:  Port  Moresby.  The  chief 
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products  are  coconuts,  rubber,  copra,  gold,  and 
manganese.  Trade  (1954-55):  imports  £A2,652,- 
641;  exports  £A3,844,I49.  Finance  (1954-55): 
revenue  £A3,875,385;  expenditure,  £A3,218,343. 
The  par  value  of  the  £A  has  been  U.S.$2.24  since 
September  1949.  Papua  and  New  Guinea  are  gov- 
erned in  an  Administrative  Union.  Administrator: 
Brig.  D.  M.  Cleland. 

PARAGUAY.  A  republic  of  South  America,  bor- 
dered by  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  Argentina.  Area:  157,- 
039  sq.  mi.  Population  (1956  est.) :  1,601,000.  Prin- 
cipal cities  (1950):  Asuncion  (capital),  207,334; 
Encarnacion,  39,804;  Conception,  32,556;  Villar- 
rica,  27,794.  The  Paraguay  River  divides  the  coun- 
try into  2  sections:  the  Oriental  (east),  and  the 
Occidental  or  the  Chaco  (west). 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  education  is  free 
and  compulsory,  but  facilities  are  inadequate.  About 
1,700  primary  schools  and  83  secondary  institutions 
accommodate  over  248,000  students.  Commercial 
colleges,  vocational  schools,  and  the  National  Uni- 
versity complete  the  educational  establishments. 
Although  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  state  religion, 
other  creeds  are  tolerated. 

Production.  Paraguay  is  potentially  a  rich  agri- 
cultural country,  but  comparatively  little  land  is 
cultivated  at  present.  Despite  this,  the  country  is 
normally  self-supporting,  except  for  wheat,  which 
must  be  imported.  Cotton  production  for  1954  was 
estimated  at  12,000  metric  tons.  Sugar,  maize, 
beans,  rice,  mandioca,  peanuts,  and  quebracho  ex- 
tract are  the  chief  crops.  Timber  is  available  in 
great  quantity,  but  little  of  the  forests  has  been 
exploited.  Minerals  are  not  mined,  but  iron,  man- 
ganese, and  copper  resources  are  in  abundance. 

Foreign  Trade.  Imports  in  1955  were  valued  at 
U.S.$28.96  million;  exports  at  U.S.$35.1  million. 
Leaoling  imports  were  food,  chemicals,  agricultural 
machinery,  and  vehicles;  the  exports  were  mostly 
timber,  quebracho  extracts,  cotton,  hides,  and  meat. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  In  1954  rail- 
way track  totaled  713  miles,  and  highways  were 
600  mi.  long  (460  mi.  of  all-weather  roads).  There 
were  (in  1955)  6,000  telephones  in  use.  Six  do- 
mestic and  foreign  airlines  furnish  air  service. 

Finance.  Estimates  for  the  1956  budget  placed  rev- 
enue at  1,127,200,000  guaranies  and  expenditure 
at  1,159,124,220  guaranies.  The  official  exchange 
rate  was  one  guarani  equal  to  U.S. $0.0167,  effec- 
tive Mar.  1, 1956. 

Government.  The  Constitution  of  1940  provided 
for  a  Diet  consisting  of  1  representative  for  every 
25,000  inhabitants;  a  Council  of  State  composed  of 
members  nominated  by  the  government  on  a  cor- 
porative basis;  and  a  cabinet  of  10  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  President:  Gen.  Alfredo 
Stroessner,  assumed  office  on  Aug.  15,  1954. 

Events,  1956.  President  Stroessner  and  his  Colo- 
rado Party  began  the  year  under  constant  threat  of 
revolution  and  possible  collapse,  but  by  year's  end 
dissident  factions  of  the  party  had  been  won  over 
and  the  consequent  party  solidarity  left  the  govern- 
ment in  a  fairly  stable  condition. 

Politics.  Political  tension  prevailed  in  Paraguay 
throughout  the  first  half  of  1956.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Epifanio  Mendez  Fleitas,  former  president 
of  Paraguay's  Central  Bank  and  a  member  of  Presi- 
dent Stroessner's  own  party,  an  insurgent  group 
continued  to  lash  out  verbally  and  in  the  press 
against  the  government.  A  major  revolution  did  not 
develop,  but  numerous  isolated  acts  of  violence 
were  reported.  The  principal  cause  of  unrest  seemed 
to  be  discontent  with  President  Stroessner's  dicta- 
torial tendencies.  In  May,  the  President's  cabinet 
resigned  en  masse  to  allow  for  reorganization  of  the 


party.  The  reorganization  apparently  was  a  success, 
for  political  unrest  gradually  diminished  during  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

Monetary  Devaluation.  Effective  March  1,  Para- 
guay's national  monetary  unit,  the  guarani,  was  de- 
valuated from  U.S.$0.049  to  U.S.$0.0167.  The 
change,  made  with  the  approval  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  applies  to  all  government  transac- 
tions, all  exports,  essential  imports,  receipts,  and 
transfers  of  specified  services  included  in  the  for- 
eign exchange  budget.  The  new  system  did  away 
with  exchange  rate  discrimination  among  foreign 
currencies  and  eliminated  a  large  number  of  ex- 
change rates  for  both  exports  and  imports. 

New  Trade  Outlets.  Land-locked  Paraguay  for  cen- 
turies has  had  to  rely  on  the  Parana  Biver,  which 
runs  through  Argentina  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  as 
its  sole  artery  for  foreign  commerce.  This  situation 
has  left  Paraguay  a  virtual  satellite  of  Argentina. 
In  an  effort  to  compete  for  Paraguay's  trade,  Brazil 
has  recently  started  to  provide  its  neighbor  with 
financial  assistance  for  a  road-building  project  with 
outlets  through  Brazil.  On  October  6,  the  presidents 
of  the  two  countries  met  at  the  Brazilian  border 
town  of  Foz  do  Iguacu  to  lay  the  cornerstone  for 
the  first  highway  bridge  across  the  Parana.  The  new 
bridge,  scheduled  for  completion  early  in  1958,  will 
give  Paraguay  easy  access  to  the  important  Brazilian 
port  of  Santos. 

U.S.S.R.  Trade  Refused.  Paraguay  refused  an  offer 
made  this  year  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  enter  into  a  trade 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Gustavo  Storm, 
president  of  Paraguay's  Central  Bank,  stated  em- 
phatically the  reason  his  country  spurned  the  Rus- 
sian overture.  He  said  in  an  interview,  "Our  policy 
is  to  carry  on  our  commerce  at  the  highest  levels 
possible  with  the  countries  traditionally  linked  to 
our  economy.  We  will  do  everything  possible  for 
Paraguay  to  participate  in  the  effort  presently  being 
made  throughout  the  world  to  place  international 
commerce  on  a  good  and  firm  basis.  In  aiming  at 
this  objective,  we  will  have  in  mind  that  our  coun- 
try is  linked  by  solemn  pacts  to  the  inter-American 
community;  and  besides,  it  is  deeply  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  which  animates  the  free  nations." 

Senor  Storm  concluded  that  "the  countries  com- 
posing the  Soviet  bloc  developed  a  policy  of  for- 
eign commerce  with  the  main  objective  consisting 
not  in  the  establishment  of  relations  of  mutual  con- 
venience, but  in  ...  ideological  penetration." 

—MIGUEL  JOBBTN 

PATENT  OFFICE,  United  States.  This  office,  an  agency 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  was  estab- 
lished in  1802  and  is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  patent  and  trademark  laws. 

The  filing  of  81,055  new  patent  applications  in 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1956,  represented  the 
termination  of  a  second  3-year  period  since  World 
War  II  in  which  applications  exceeded  80,000  an- 
nually for  3  consecutive  years;  the  last  previous  time 
when  filings  occurred  at  such  rate  was  prior  to  1932. 
Patents  granted  totaled  43,798,  including  designs, 
plants,  and  reissues,  an  increase  of  11,490  over  the 
32,308  figure  for  the  1955  fiscal  year.  The  total 
number  of  applications  pending  on  June  30,  1956, 
was  approximately  218,000,  of  which  about  122,000 
were  awaiting  action  by  the  Office,  the  remainder 
being  under  rejection  awaiting  response  by  appli- 
cants, or  in  interference  or  appeal  proceedings. 

The  largest  number  of  trademarks  ever  registered 
in  a  single  year,  21,613,  added  to  3,315  renewals, 
established  a  record  figure  for  registrations  and  re- 
newals, 24,928.  This  was  an  increase  of  4,231  over 
the  1955  figure.  Applications  for  registration  and 
renewal  filed  during  the  year  totaled  25,410.  On 
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June  30,  1956,  approximately  19,678  applications 
for  registration,  renewal,  and  republication  were 
pending,  o£  which  slightly  more  than  half,  10,428, 
were  pending  before  the  examiners. 

Patents  granted  since  1836,  when  consecutive 
numbering  was  begun,  totaled  2,775,761  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1956.  Complete  classified  and  numerical 
sets  of  United  States  patents  are  available  for  the 
use  of  the  public  in  the  Patent  Office  search  room. 
Information  concerning  the  patents  issued  each 
week  is  contained  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the 
United  States  Patent  Office,  which  is  available  for 
reference  in  approximately  340  of  the  more  than  550 
government  depository  libraries  in  the  United 
States.  Copies  of  patents  may  be  seen  in  22  libraries 
in  the  country.  The  Office  sells  printed  copies  of 
patents  for  25  cents  each,  designs  and  trademarks 
for  10  cents  each. 

During  the  1956  fiscal  year  the  Patent  Office  dis- 
tributed over  7,500,000  copies  of  United  States 
patents  and  trademarks,  selling  nearly  4,500,000 
copies  to  the  public,  depositing  about  900,000  in 
libraries  throughout  the  United  States,  and  shipping 
more  than  1,500,000  to  foreign  countries  under  ex- 
change agreements. 

The  Patent  Office  has  developed  an  8-year  pro- 
gram for  reducing  the  backlog  of  pending  applica- 
tions and  for  reducing  the  average  time  required 
for  an  application  to  eventuate  into  a  patent.  This 
program  is  set  forth  in  the  pamphlet  The  United 
States  Patent  Office,  What  It  Is,  How  It  Functions, 
What  It  Needs  published  in  the  fall  of  1955.  In- 
creased appropriations  have  been  provided  to  en- 
able the  Office  to  inaugurate  this  program.  Intensi- 
fied recruiting  activity  has  resulted  in  enlargement 
of  the  examiner  staff,  but  qualified  engineers,  chem- 
ists, and  scientists  will  be  needed  in  future  years  to 
further  increase  and  maintain  a  staff  adequate  to 
complete  the  project.  Employment  in  the  Patent 
Office  on  June  30,  1956,  stood  at  2,047,  an  increase 
of  435  over  the  1,612  figure  a  year  earlier. 

To  further  a  program  for  retrieving  technical  and 
scientific  information,  the  Patent  Office  has  estab- 
lished a  new  organization  unit  known  as  the  Office 
of  Research  and  Development.  This  group,  in  col- 
laboration with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
is  devoting  full  attention  to  this  problem  pursuant 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Bush  Committee  on 
the  Application  of  Machines  to  Patent  Office  Op- 
erations. 

A  series  of  exhibits  inaugurated  in  1954  illustrat- 
ing technological  advances  made  by  inventors  and 
companies  inspired  by  the  American  Patent  System 
continued  with  a  Mechanical  Exhibit,  Oct.  31  to 
Nov.  25,  1955;  a  Trademark  Exhibit,  Jan.  16  to 
Feb.  10,  1956;  and  a  second  Chemicals  and  Syn- 
thetics Exhibit,  May  7  to  June  2,  1956.  Early  origi- 
nal patent  documents,  original  patent  models  or 
replicas,  augmented  many  of  the  exhibits  to  trace 
the  development  and  growth  of  specific  industries 
with  the  aid  of  patent  protection.  All  these  exhibits 
have  been  held  in  the  main  lobby  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Building  in  Washington,  D.C., 
but  many  exhibitors  have  shown  their  inspiring  dis- 
plays at  sales  shows  and  conventions  throughout 
the  United  States  and  thereby  contributed  further 
to  public  education  concerning  an  important  func- 
tion of  their  national  government. 

The  Story  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
1790-1956,  on  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  a  third  edition  of  a  booklet  previously 
called  The  Story  of  the  American  Patent  System, 
1790-1940,  and  was  published  in  May  1956.  It  re- 
tains the  style  and  material  of  the  first  edition,  but 


numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  increase  its 
scope  and  bring  it  up  to  date.  It  contains  informa- 
tion concerning  significant  historical  events,  includ- 
ing various  patent  and  trademark  laws,  noted  pat- 
ents, famous  inventors,  and  statistics. 

A  revised  edition  of  the  trademark  rule  booklet 
which  had  been  out  of  print  for  over  a  year,  was 
issued  under  date  of  October  1956  with  a  new  title, 
Trademark  Rules  of  Practice  of  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office.  A  new  edition  of  the  Rules  of  Practice  of  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  in  Patent  Cases  was 
published  in  September  1955. 

Net  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1956,  were  the  highest  in  history,  $6,547,469.  Ob- 
ligations incurred  under  all  Patent  Office  appropria- 
tions amounted  to  $14,471,723,  compared  with 
$11,629,317  for  the  preceding  year. 

—ROBERT  C.  WATSON 

PAX  ROMANA.  An  organization  founded  in  1921 
and  reorganized  in  1947  to  include  not  only  the 
earlier  organization  of  university  students,  the  Inter- 
national Movement  of  Catholic  Students  (IMCS), 
but  also  an  organization  of  intellectual  and  cultural 
leaders,  the  International  Catholic  Movement  for 
Intellectual  and  Cultural  Affairs  (ICMICA). 

It  is  a  world  union  of  the  two  groups  to  create 
mutual  charity,  to  develop  activities  on  the  national 
and  international  level,  to  further  the  spread  of 
Christian  thought,  and  to  coordinate  the  contribu- 
tion of  Catholic  intellectual  circles  to  international 
life  according  to  Christian  principles,  under  the 
motto  Pax  Christi  in  regno  Christi. 

The  international  movement  is  organized  through 
central  headquarters  in  Fribourg,  Switzerland,  with 
a  Secretary  General  for  ICMICA  and  a  General 
Secretary  IMCS.  It  publishes  for  the  two  divisions 
a  monthly  journal,  Pax  Romana.  It  organizes  the 
corresponding  units  of  students  and  intellectuals 
in  the  various  nations.  In  America  these  are  The 
North  American  Commission  (IMCS)  at  241 
Carling  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Canada  (M.  Raymond  La- 
barge,  Director),  and  the  Catholic  Commission  for 
Intellectual  and  Cultural  Affairs  (CCICA)  with 
headquarters  at  620  Michigan  Ave.,  NE,  Washing- 
ton 17,  D.C.,  William  Rooney,  Executive  Director. 
These  are  national  constituent  members  of  Pax  Ro- 
mana. 

There  are  also  in  various  countries  specialized 
constituent  members  and  corresponding  members 
both  collective  and  individual.  The  ICMICA  move- 
ment is  directed  by  a  council  and  IMCS  by  a  direct- 
ing committee,  each  holding  a  plenary  assembly 
annually.  A  world  congress  of  the  two  movements 
is  held  every  three  years. 

In  1956  the  plenary  assembly  of  ICMICA  was  in 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  and  that  of  IMCS  in  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria. The  themes  of  the  two  meetings  were,  respec- 
tively: "Integration  of  Cultures"  and  "The  Geo- 
Apostolate  of  Pax  Romana."  The  latter  brought  to- 
gether a  record  number  of  student  participants  from 
outside  Europe,  with  representation  especially  of 
Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  North  America. 
The  former  was  followed  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

Officers  of  Pax  Romana  for  1956-57  include 
(ICMICA)  Professor  W.  P.  J.  Pompe  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utrecht,  Holland,  President;  Ramon 
Sugranyes  de  Franch  of  Fribourg,  Switzerland, 
Secretary  General;  (IMCS)  Maria  de  Lourdes  Pin- 
tasilgo,  Lisbon,  Portugal,  President;  Thorn  Kier- 
stiens  of  Fribourg,  Switzerland,  General  Secretary. 

—HUGH  TAYLOR 

PEANUTS  (Groundnuts).  A  U.S.  crop  of  1,567  million 
Ib.  of  peanuts  was  harvested  in  1956,  according  to 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  This  was  about 
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I  percent  less  than  the  1955  crop  and  13  percent 
below  the  1945-54  average.  Most  of  the  decline 
from  1955  was  due  to  drought  that  restricted  acre- 
age and  reduced  yields  in  the  southwestern  area. 
The  crops  in  the  Virginia-Carolina  and  southeastern 
areas  were  above  1955. 

Peanuts  were  picked  and  threshed  from  1,396,000 
acres  in  1956, 17  percent  less  than  1955  and  42  per- 
cent less  than  average.  The  yield  per  acre  averaged 
1,122  Ib.  compared  with  936  Ib.  in  1955  and  the 
1945-54  average  of  790  Ib. 

The  following  States  accounted  for  the  United 
States  production  in  1956:  Virginia,  240,000,000 
Ib.;  North  Carolina,  306,900,000;  Tennessee,  2,550,- 
000;  South  Carolina,  11,400,000;  Georgia,  568,- 
980,000;  Florida,  60,200,000;  Alabama,  224,700,- 
000;  Mississippi,  2,400,000;  Arkansas,  2,000,000; 
Oklahoma,  54,000,000;  Texas,  87,500,000;  and  New 
Mexico,  6,000,000  Ib. 

World  production  of  peanuts  in  1956  set  a  new 
record  of  12.8  million  short  tons,  according  to  pre- 
liminary estimates  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Ser- 
vice. This  is  2  percent  above  the  previous  record 
set  in  1955  and  one  third  above  the  average  before 
World  War  II.  A  record  crop  in  India  accounted 
for  most  of  the  increase  in  the  world  total  over 
1955.  Production  in  China-Manchuria  probably  in- 
creased, but  in  Africa  the  1956  crop  fell  below  the 
1955  record. 

India,  which  produces  over  one  third  or  the 
world's  output,  had  a  1956  crop  of  4,700,000  tons. 
Other  leading  producing  nations  for  which  esti- 
mates were  available  include:  China-Manchuria, 
2,700,000  tons;  French  West  Africa,  950,000;  Ni- 

fsria  and  Cameroons,  900,000;  Indonesia,  363,800; 
urma,  252,000;  and  Union  of  South  Africa,  225,- 
000  tons.  —WAYNE  DEXTER 

PEAS,  Dry.  Production  increased  sharply  in  the 
United  States  in  1956.  The  crop,  estimated  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  at  4,652,000  bags 
(100  Ib.,  cleaned),  was  84  percent  larger  than  the 
small  1955  crop  and  20  percent  above  the  1945-54 
average.  The  acreage  harvested  was  342,000  acres 
compared  with  281,000  acres  in  1955.  Yields  aver- 
aged 1,360  Ib.  per  acre,  461  Ib.  above  1955  and  well 
above  the  average  of  1,137  Ib.  The  1956  crop  in- 
cluded 2,422,000  bags  of  Alaska  and  other  smooth 
green  kinds  and  702,000  bags  of  White  Canada, 
First  Best,  and  other  yellow  and  white  seeded  kinds. 
Two  States  dominate  dry  pea  production  in  the 
United  States.  In  1956,  Washington  produced 
2,094,000  bags  and  Idaho  2,016,000  bags. 

—WAYNE  DEXTER 

PENNSYLVANIA.  A  middle  Atlantic  State.  Area: 
45,333  sq.  mi.  Population  (July  1,  1956  est.):  10,- 
964,000,  compared  with  (1950  census):  10,498,- 
012.  Chief  cities  (1950  census):  Hamsburg  (capi- 
tal), 89,544;  Philadelphia,  2,071,605;  Pittsburgh, 
676,806;  Erie,  130,803;  Scranton,  125,536;  Reading, 
109,320;  Allentown,  106,756;  Altoona,  77,177; 
Wilkes-Barre,  76,826. 

Nickname,  The  Keystone  State.  Motto,  Virtue, 
Liberty  and  Independence.  Flower,  Mountain 
Laurel  Bird,  Ruffed  Grouse.  Song,  no  official  song. 
Entered  lie  Union,  Dec.  12, 1787.  See  EDUCATION, 
MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  and  VITAL  STA- 
TISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  May  31,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $1,- 
027,763,000;  general  expenditure,  $959,321,000; 
total  debt  outstanding,  $1,203,299,000. 

Elections.  Pennsylvania's  32  electoral  votes  went 
to  Eisenhower.  Joseph  Clark,  Jr.  (D)  was  elected 
to  the  Senate,  and  House  seats  were  divided  17  Re- 
publicans and  13  Democrats.  In  the  race  for  State 


office,  successful  candidates  were:  Robert  E.  Kent 
(R),  Treasurer,  and  Charles  C.  Smith  (R),  Auditor 
General.  There  was  no  gubernatorial  election. 

Legislation.  Pennsylvania's  regular  session,  which 
began  on  Jan.  4,  1955,  carried  over  to  May  22, 
1956-the  longest  in  the  State's  history.  Total  gen- 
eral fund  appropriations  of  slightly  over  $1,326 
million  for  the  biennium  were  enacted,  but  $31 
million  of  this  sum  will  lapse  because  a  salary  in- 
crease enabling  act  was  vetoed.  Tax  measures  were 
the  principal  cause  of  the  session's  length.  A  3  per- 
cent sales  and  use  tax  was  passed  and  became 
effective  in  March  1956,  but  this  tax  is  due  to  be 
reduced  to  2  percent  in  mid-1957. 

The  legislature  approved  5  joint  resolutions  to 
amend  the  State  constitution.  One  amendment, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  voters  in  the  November 
election,  has  the  effect  of  leaving  the  regulation  of 
increases  of  corporate  stock  and  indebtedness  to 
general  laws  without  constitutional  restrictions. 
Three  other  amendments— concerning  a  bonus  for 
Korean  veterans,  absentee  voting,  and  taxation  of 
forest  reserves  and  private  forests—must  come  be- 
fore a  subsequent  legislative  session  for  further 
action, 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  George  M.  Leader; 
Lieut.  Governor,  Roy  E.  Funnan;  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  James  A.  Finnegan;  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Herbert  B.  Cohen;  State  Treasurer,  Weldon  B. 
Heyburn;  Auditor  General,  Charles  R.  Barber. 
PERMANENT  JOINT  BOARD  ON  DEFENSE— United  States 
and  Canada.  A  Board  set  up  by  President  Roosevelt 
and  Prime  Minister  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King  in  1940, 
to  "consider  .  .  .  the  defense  of  the  north  half  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere."  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Section,  Dr.  John  A.  Hannah. 
PERU.  A  republic  in  northwestern  South  America, 
Area:  506,187  sq.  mi.  Population  (1956  est):  9,- 
651,000.  Chief  cities:  Lima  (capital),  964,800  in- 
habitants in  1953;  Callao,  108,600;  Arequipa,  104,- 
422;  Cuzco,  59,918. 

Education  and  Religion.  Education  for  pupils  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  and  16  is  free  and  compulsory. 
In  1956  there  were  1,127,321  students  enroled  in 
primary  schools,  92,098  in  secondary  schools;  and 
7,875  students  were  registered  at  the  University  of 
San  Marcos  in  Lima.  All  religions  are  tolerated; 
but  Roman  Catholicism,  which  is  state  protected,  is 
the  only  creed  permitted  for  instruction  in  the 
schools. 

Production.  The  principal  industries  are  agriculture 
and  mining.  Yields  of  the  main  crops  (in  metric 
tons)  were:  cotton,  99,000  in  1955-56,  and  sugar, 
650,000  in  1955.  Other  important  crops  included 
rice,  tobacco,  coffee,  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  beans, 
barley,  and  quinoa.  Petroleum  (2,448,000  metric 
tons  in  1956)  and  copper  (32,160  metric  tons  of 
smelter  output  in  1955)  were  the  important  min- 
erals. Lead,  zinc,  iron  ore,  silver,  gold,  tungsten, 
bismuth,  antimony,  and  vanadium  also  are  pro- 
duced. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955  imports  ( c.i.f. )  were  valued 
at  5,764,000  soles;  exports  (f.o.b.),  5,146,000  soles. 
The  chief  import  items  were  machinery,  vehicles, 
foodstuffs,  metal  and  metal  manufactures,  chemi- 
cals, and  pharmaceutical  products.  Exports  included 
cotton,  sugar,  lead,  copper,  petroleum,  silver,  iron 
ore,  zinc,  fish,  wool,  and  coffee.  The  United  States, 
Chile,  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  Germany 
were  the  principal  countries  for  trade. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  The  Peruvian 
merchant  marine  in  1953  consisted  of  102,973  gross 
tons.  About  19,468  miles  of  roads  were  adequate  for 
motor  travel  in  1950.  Total  working  length  of  the 
railways  in  1956  was  2,344  miles.  Telegraph  service 
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is  government-operated,  as  are  6  broadcasting  sta- 
tions. In  addition,  there  are  25  private  broadcasting 
stations. 

Finance.  The  1956  budget  was  expected  to  balance 
at  3,885,500,000  soles.  Since  1953,  the  sole  has 
been  worth  about  U.S.$0.0526. 

Government.  The  republic  consists  of  23  Depart- 
ments; each  Department  is  administered  by  a  pre- 
fect. Municipal  officials  nominally  are  elected,  but 
lately  have  been  appointed.  The  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  consisting  of  42  members 
and  149  members,  respectively,  control  legislative 
powers.  Women  were  permitted  to  vote  in  the  1956 
presidential  election  for  the  first  time  in  Peruvian 
history.  The  President  is  elected  for  6  years  and 
cannot  succeed  himself.  He  selects  his  own  cabinet. 
An  economic  advisory  council  is  provided  for  by  the 
constitution,  but  has  never  been  established.  Presi- 
dent: Dr.  Manuel  Prado  y  Ugarteche,  assumed 
office  July  28, 1956  (see  Events  below). 

Events,  1956.  Insurrection.  A  revolt  against  the  gov- 
ernment began  on  February  16  at  the  Amazonian 
city  of  Iquitos.  Rebel  forces  under  the  command  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Marcial  Merino  Pereira  seized  control 
of  government  buildings  and  communication 
centers  and  placed  pro-Odrfa  officials  under  arrest. 


in  which  he  charged  President  Odria  with 
to  "impose  upon  the  citizens  an  election  that 
permit  continuation  in  power  of  the  ^resent  re- 
gime,3" and  demanded  an  end  to  Odria's  authori- 
tarian regime.  Merino  called  on  his  countrymen  to 
join  him  in  ousting  the  president  and  stated  that  he 
and  his  followers  were  "acting  for  the  good  name 
and  prestige  of  the  army/* 

President  Odria  moved  swiftly  to  check  the  in- 
surrection. A  state  of  siege  was  declared  and  a  num- 
ber of  constitutional  guarantees  were  suspended 
for  30  days.  Press  censorship  was  established,  the 
right  to  assemble  in  public  places  was  withdrawn, 
and  leaders  of  opposition  parties  were  arrested. 
After  ascertaining  that  the  rest  of  the  military  had 
remained  loyal,  Odria  sent  army  and  naval  units 
against  Iquitos,  and  the  rebellion  was  quelled  by 
the  end  of  the  month.  General  Merino  took  refuge 
in  the  Brazilian  consulate,  and  was  granted  political 
asylum.  On  March  15,  all  civilians  who  had  been 
failed  in  the  revolt  were  released. 

Presidential  Election.  Peruvian  voters  went  to  the 
polls  on  June  17  to  participate  in  the  country's  first 
free  and  contested  election  in  more  than  a  decade. 
A  record  vote  was  cast,  due  largely  to  newly  granted 
suffrage  to  women.  In  preelection  predictions  Her- 
nando  de  Lavalle,  President  Odria's  choice  to  suc- 
ceed him,  was  given  the  best  possibility  to  win  the 
presidency.  Strongest  competition  was  expected  to 
come  from  Manuel  Prado  y  Ugarteche,  conservative 
former  president  (1939-43).  The  liberal  candidate, 
Fernando  Belaunde  Terry,  was  given  only  a  slight 
chance  of  becoming  a  serious  contender. 

Election  results  proved  surprising.  Final  tabula- 
tions gave  the  victory  to  Prado,  who  polled  46 
percent  of  all  votes  in  the  3-way  contest,  with  a 
total  of  568,443.  Even  more  surprising  was  the 
showing  made  by  Belaunde,  with  457,977  votes. 
Official  government  candidate  de  Lavalle  drew 
only  232,612  votes.  The  margin  of  victory  was 
probably  supplied  by  the  outlawed,  left-wing  Apra, 
or  People's  Party  which,  late  in  the  campaign, 
withdrew  its  support  of  the  government  candidate 
in  favor  of  Prado. 

As  a  result  of  the  party's  support,  the  new  presi- 
dent, who  was  inaugurated  July  28,  is  expected  to 
legalize  Apra  and  extend  amnesty  to  its  exiled 


leader,  Victor  Raul  Haya  de  la  Torre.  In  answer 
to  rumors  that  he  had  promised  high  government 
positions  to  Apra  leaders  President  Prado  stated 
emphatically  that  he  had  made  no  "deals  with  the 
party  other  than  a  promise  to  restore  it  to  legal 
political  status.  -MIGUEL  JOBIUN^ 

PESCADORES.  A  group  of  islands  in  Formosa  strait. 
Total  area:  49  square  miles.  Population  (1935): 
66,843.  These  islands,  also  known  as  the  Penghu 
Group,  are  separated  from  the  island  of  Formosa 
by  the  Pescadores  Channel  and  form  part  of  the 
group  known  as  Formosa  (or  Taiwan).  On  Dec.  1, 
1954,  the  United  States  and  Nationalist  China 
signed  a  mutual  security  pact  guaranteeing  Ameri- 
can protection  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores. 
PETROLEUM.  The  European  oil  shortage  resulting 
from  the  Middle  East  crisis  was  not  felt  in  the 
United  States  until  the  last  2  months  of  1956  and 
did  not  affect  the  industry's  statistics  for  the  year. 
The  estimated  output  of  crude  petroleum  in  the 
United  States  during  1956,  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute,  averaged  7,956,000  bbl. 
a  day.  Total  production  was  estimated  at  2,912  mil- 
lion bbl.,  an  increase  of  163  million  bbl.  over  1955. 
This  total  included  2,620  million  bbl.  of  crude  oil 
and  292  million  bbl.  of  natural  gas  liquids. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  stocks  of  crude  oil  and 
products  stood  at  an  estimated  753  million  bbl. 
Other  production  totals  were  as  follows:  motor 
fuel,  1,428  million  bbl.;  fuel  oil,  1,092  million  bbl.; 
kerosene,  126  million  bbl.  Refinery  capacity  rose  to 
8,948,800  bbl.  daily. 

World  Production.  U.S.  production  of  crude  oil  in 
1956  represented  44.57  percent  of  the  world's 
supply  of  5,879  million  bbl.  The  principal  world 
producers  of  crude  petroleum  in  1955,  according 
to  the  UN  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics  for  Febru- 
ary 1957,  were  ( in  metric  tons ) :  United  States, 
335,760,000;  Venezuela,  115,164,000;  U.S.S.R., 
70,680,000;  Kuwait,  54,756,000;  Saudi  Arabia,  47,- 
040,000;  Iraq,  33,240,000;  Canada,  17,412,000; 
Iran,  15,972,000;  Mexico,  12,792,000;  and  Indo- 
nesia, 11,796,000. 

PHILIPPINES,  Republic  of  the.  The  Republic  was 
proclaimed  on  July  4,  1946,  in  accordance  with  the 
Tydings-McDufry  Act  passed  by  the  United  States 
Congress  in  1934.  Prior  to  this,  the  Philippine 
archipelago  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  to  whom  sovereignty  had  been  ceded  by 
Spain  in  accordance  with  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  Dec.  10,  1898. 

Area  and  Population.  The  Philippine  archipelago 
is  located  southeast  of  the  Asian  continent  and  is 
made  up  of  7,110  islands  totaling  115,600  sq.  mi. 
in  area.  Of  these,  11  islands  have  more  than  1,000 
sq.  mi.  each:  Mindanao,  36,537;  Samar,  5,124; 
Negros,  4,903;  Palawan,  4,500;  Panay,  4,448;  Min- 
doro,  3,794;  Leyte,  2,799;  Cebu,  1,695;  Bohol,  1,- 
534;  and  Masbate,  1,255.  In  1954,  the  United 
States  esimated  the  total  population  to  be  21,440,- 
000.  Quezon  City  was  officially  designated  the 
national  capital  on  July  17,  1948,  but  many  of  the 
government's  offices  still  operate  in  Manila  (1954 
population  estimated  at  1.4  million). 

Education  and  Religion.  Approximately  50  percent 
of  the  total  population  is  illiterate,  and  among  a 
large  additional  segment  of  the  population  literacy 
is  limited.  Education  in  the  public  schools  is  free, 
secular,  and  coeducational.  In  1953  there  were  3,- 
650,000  pupils  in  the  26,600  elementary  schools, 
and  602,000  pupils  in  the  1,807  secondary  schools. 
Universities,  colleges,  and  other  higher  schools 
totaled  424,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  218,000.  The 
national  language  is  Tagalog,  which  derives  from 
Malay.  It  is  the  major  language  of  8  distinct  Ian- 
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guages  and  87  recognized  dialects.  English  is  the 
medium  of  instruction  in  most  schools,  and  is  spoken 
by  an  estimated  5  million  Filipinos.  Some  500,000 
speak  Spanish. 

Approximately  83  percent  of  the  population  is 
Roman  Catholic,  and  an  estimated  10  percent  be- 
longs to  the  Independent  Catholic  Church  founded 
by  a  Filipino  priest  in  1899.  The  Census  Bureau 
divides  the  population  into  Christians  and  non- 
Christians.  In  1948,  various  Protestant  sects  ac- 
counted for  444,491  adherents.  The  non-Christians 
included  about  791,000  Moslems  and  over  353,000 
pagans. 

Foreign  Trade.  The  Philippines  was  granted  an  80 
percent  increase  in  its  world  sugar  quota  to  coun- 
tries outside  the  United  States  (25,000  short  tons 
to  45,000  short  tons } .  It  was  the  biggest  percentage 
increase  granted  to  any  of  the  world's  major  sugar 
exporters.  Copper  will  very  likely  become  one  of 
the  country's  leading  exports  within  a  few  years, 
replacing  both  iron  and  chrome  in  rank,  and  also 
going  ahead  of  pineapples  and  dessicated  coconut. 
Copper  has  already  replaced  leaf  tobacco  as  the 
tenth  leading  export. 

Finance.  Dollar  reserves  showed  a  tendency  to 
rise.  Open  market  quotation  on  the  peso  improved 
from  2.50  pesos  to  U.S.$1.00  to  the  current  2.80 
pesos.  President  Magsaysay  presented  a  $638  mil- 
lion fiscal  1957  budget,  doubling  the  size  of  the 
previous  year.  The  administration  moved  toward  an 
austerity  program  to  bar  inflation. 

Government.  The  Constitution,  adopted  in  1935 
and  amended  in  1940  and  1946,  provides  for  a 
Senate  having  24  seats  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  a  membership  not  to  exceed  120.  The 
terms  of  office  of  President  and  Vice  President  are 
4  years.  The  Supreme  Court,  which  includes  a 
Chief  Justice  and  10  Justices,  is  appointed  by  the 
President  (Ramon  Magsaysay,  elected  Nov.  10, 
1953). 

Events,  1956.  The  Japanese  Diet  and  the  Philip- 
pine Senate  concluded  final  ratification  of  the 
reparations  agreement  that  includes  payments  of 
$550  million,  mostly  in  capital  goods.  Of  this 
amount,  $30  million  will  be  in  services,  and  $20 
million  in  consumer  goods  paid  in  instalments. 
Reparations  deliveries  during  the  first  year  are 
limited  to  materials  needed  for  rural  development. 
The  two  countries  restored  full  diplomatic  relations 
for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II.  hi  addition, 
the  Philippines  has  pledged  support  for  any  bid  by 
Japan  for  membership  in  SEATO. 

Brigadier  Alfredo  M.  Santos  of  the  Philippine 
Armed  Forces  was  named  to  head  the  new  military 
planning  office  that  will  open  in  Bangkok.  The  U.S. 
Navy's  largest  air  installation  on  foreign  territory 
has  been  established  at  Cubi  Point  and  is  scheduled 
to  play  an  important  role  in  the  defense  plans  of 
SEATO.  Combined  with  the  large  naval  base  at 
Subic  Bay,  the  new  base  gives  the  United  States  one 
of  its  biggest  naval  complexes  west  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Misunderstandings  over  rights  of  Filipino  citizens 
to  work  mining  claims  on  U.S.  military  reservations 
have  been  resolved.  The  United  States  lifted  its  ban 
on  parts  of  reservations  not  needed  for  current 
operations.  However,  negotiations  regarding  the 
extent  of  Philippine  jurisdiction  over  U.S.  military 
bases  have  been  unsuccessful  up  to  date. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  authorized  a  new  credit 
line  of  $65  million  for  economic  development.  Vil- 
lagers and  small  farmers  received  the  largest  bene- 
fits from  the  $29  million  in  U.S.  aid  provided  during 
1956.  Projects  included  an  expanded  rural  develop- 
ment program,  rural  road  construction,  health  units, 
and  help  to  small  industries.  The  main  emphasis  is 


improvement  of  living  conditions  and  earning 
capacity  of  the  rural  population,  making  up  70 
percent  of  the  population.  The  Philippines  con- 
cluded negotiating  terms  under  which  it  will  take 
advantage  of  a  $10  million  ICA  assistance  loan 
that  will  add  this  amount  to  the  country's  inter- 
national reserves. 

A  225-acre  site  at  the  University  of  the  Philip- 
pines has  been  chosen  as  the  future  home  of  the 
$30  million  Asian  Nuclear  Research  Center  to  be 
established  under  a  U.S.  grant.  The  center  is  ex- 
pected to  be  in  operation  by  1957. 

Internal  security  has  been  threatened  by  a  limited 
renewal  of  the  Huk  rebellion.  Sixteen  buses  were 
set  on  fire  during  a  raid  by  the  Communist-led 
Huks.  Congress  has  been  asked  to  raise  the  penalty 
for  rebellion  to  death  or  life  imprisonment  Eight 
powerful  syndicates  have  been  discovered  smug- 
gling dollars  and  gold  out  of  the  Philippines  to  Red 
China.  The  Bureau  of  Investigation  estimates  that 
these  syndicates  are  running  $50  million  annually 
into  Red  China  through  Hong  Kong. 

—STANLEY  Moss 

PHIiOSOPHY.  The  unprecedented  number  of  philo- 
sophical books  published  during  1956  is  an  indica- 
tion of  an  intense  inner  world  struggle.  The  battle 
for  supremacy  of  ideas,  always  a  prelude  to  any 
physical  expression  of  force,  may  now  be  an  in- 
tellectual controversy  which  is  the  forerunner  either 
of  complete  race  annihilation  or  a  period  of  material 
prosperity  and  moral  calm,  the  like  of  which  has 
never  before  been  achieved.  Conflicting  ideologies 
cannot  dispel  the  basic  similarity  of  human  needs; 
and  no  single  branch  of  philosophic  speculation 
such  as  pragmatic  naturalism,  metaphysical  or 
epistemological  realism,  logical  positivism,  or  ex- 
istentialism is  exclusively  acceptable  to  modern 
man.  The  only  really  new  philosophical  movement 
of  our  century  is  the  philosophy  of  science. 

Many  celebrations  were  held  in  1956  of  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Sigmund  Freud  ( May  6, 
1856).  Among  these  may  be  noted  the  British 
Psycho-Analytical  Society,  which  organized  a  series 
of  six  lectures  under  the  general  title  "Psycho- 
Analysis  and  Contemporary  Thought";  and  the 
Symposium  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Eastern  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  Philosophical  Association, 
Section  L  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Science  Association. 

Many  philosophical  societies  aU  over  the  world 
reported  a  record  attendance  during  1956.  The 
Third  Session  of  the  Pakistan  Philosophical  Con- 
gress was  held  in  Peshawar,  Pakistan,  in  March. 
The  year  195'6  marked  the  30th  anniversary  of 
an  Indian  Philosophical  Congress,  which  convened 
in  Nagpur,  India. 

In  Wales,  a  joint  session  of  the  Aristotelian  So- 
ciety and  the  Mind  Association  was  held  at  the 
University  College,  Aberystwyth,  July  6-8.  An  im- 
portant event  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  the 
Fourth  Inter-American  Congress  of  Philosophy,  or 
the  First  Congress  of  the  new  Inter-American 
Philosophical  Society,  held  July  8-11  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  under  the  presidency  of  Jorge  Milks  of  the 
University  of  Chile.  "Philosophy  in  the  Contem- 
porary World"  was  the  theme. 

In  Australia,  the  Canberra  University  College 
was  host  to  the  Australasian  Association  of  Psychol- 
ogy and  Philosophy,  August  17-21.  In  Italy,  the 
Third  International  Congress  of  Esthetics  was  held 
in  the  Fondazione  Cini  on  the  island  of  S.  Giorgio 
Maggiore  in  Venice,  September  3-5.  Some  200 
scholars  from  19  countries  took  part. 

There  were  not  as  many  awards  granted  for 
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excellence  in  philosophy  this  year  as  formerly;  but 
among  those  who  received  John  Simon  Guggen- 
heim Memorial  Fellowships  in  1956  were  Dr.  Karl 
Aschenbrenner,  Dr.  Stuart  MacDonald  Brown,  Dr. 
Myron  Piper  Gilmore,  Dr.  John  Daniel  Wild,  Jr., 
Dr.  Frederick  D.  Wilhelmsen  and  Dr.  Hans  M. 
Wolff, 

Recent  philosophical  publications  of  general  in- 
terest include:  Dictionary  of  Scholastic  Philosophy 
(B.  Wuellner),  Die  Spekulative  und  die  Geoff  en- 
barte  Wahrheit  (K.  Oedingen),  Essentials  in  Prob- 
lem-Solving CL,  Kogan),  Freud  and  the  Crisis  of 
Our  Culture  (L.  Trilling),  Integrating  Sociological 
and  Psychoanalytic  Concepts  (O.  Pollack),  Kant's 
Weltanschauung  (R.  Kroner),  Language,  Thought 
and  Reality  ( B.  L.  Whorf ) ,  Le  Role  Mediateur  de  la 
Logique  (H.  Meyer),  L'Univers  Leibnizien  (J. 
Moreau),  Philosophical  Analysis— Its  Development 
Between  the  Wars  (J,  O.  Urmson),  Preface  to 
Empathy  (D.  A.  Stuart),  Reason  and  Life  (T. 
Marias),  The  Direction  of  Time  (H.  Reichenbach], 
The  Migration  of  Symbols  (E.  G.  d'Alviella),  The 
Power  of  the  Mind  (R.  Alexander),  The  Revolution 
in  Philosophy  (A.  J.  Ayer),  Theories  of  Convention 
in  Contemporary  American  Criticism  (R.  M. 
Browne),  Thresholds  of  Existence  (U.  C.  Ewing), 
Toward  Reunion  in  Philosophy  (M.  White). 

Greek  Philosophy.  Centuries  have  not  dimmed  the 
brilliance  of  the  ancient  Greek  writings.  New  trans- 
lations and  revisions  of  the  old  appear  each  year. 
Although  they  no  longer  predominate  the  philo- 
sophical scene,  their  influence  permeates  many 
modern  books;  for  the  wisdom  they  grasped  had 
a  universal  significance  applicable  to  a  great  variety 
of  problems. 

Volumes  of  recent  interest  are:  Aristotelis  de 
Anima  (W.  D.  Ross),  Aristotle's  Metaphysics 
(transl.  by  J.  Warrington),  Averroes:  Commentary 
on  Plato's  Republic  (transl.  by  E.  J.  Rosenthal), 
Epicurus  and  His  Gods  ( A.  J.  Festugiere ) ,  Le  sens 
du  mot  Getos  chez  Platon  (J.  Van  Camp  and  P. 
Canart),  Plato:  Phaedrus  (transl.  by  W.  C.  Helm- 
bold  and  W.  G.  Rabinowitz),  Plato:  Philebus  and 
Epinomis  (transl.  by  A.  E.  Taylor),  Plato:  Prota- 
goras (ed.  by  M.  Ostwald),  Protagora,  le  testimoni- 
anze  e  i  frammenti  (G.  C.  Sansoni),  The  Philosophy 
of  Plato  (R.  C.  Lodge),  The  Physical  World  of  the 
Greeks  (S.  Sambursky),  The  Poetics  of  Aristotle 
(L.  Cooper),  The  Thirteen  Books  of  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments (3  vol.,  transl  by  T.  L.  Heath) ,  The  Wisdom 
and  Ideas  of  Plato  (E.  Freeman  and  D.  Appel). 

Oriental  Philosophy.  An  intuitive  empiricism,  which 
manifests  itself  in  distinctly  religious  and  artistic 
achievements,  characterizes  the  philosophical 
thought  of  the  East.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  love  of 
mysticism  dominated  by  the  past  and  a  worshipful 
regard  for  ancient  texts.  This  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  philosophical  trend  of  the  West,  which  en- 
couraged the  advancement  of  science,  technology, 
and  democracy.  The  great  masses  of  the  population 
in  the  East  are  still  concerned  with  their  desperate 
fight  against  poverty,  and  until  a  successful  indus- 
trial revolution  has  affected  their  economic  condi- 
tion, the  age-old  habits  will  not  be  changed  to  allow 
for  a  wider  range  of  philosophic  speculation. 

The  perennial  philosophy  of  India  has  received 
more  than  passing  interest  in  the  West  by  the  trans- 
lation of  the  orthodox  tradition  of  Advaita  Vedanta 
into  the  English  language.  The  spreading  of  this 
philosophy  is  encouraged  by  the  writings  of  Ghan- 
shamdas  Rattanmal  Malkani,  director  of  the  Indian 
Institute  of  Philosophy,  located  in  Amalner,  East 
Khandesh. 

Publications  dealing  with  Oriental  philosophy 
published  in  1956  include:  An  Extension  Lecture 


on  East  and  West  in  Philosophy  (P.  T.  Raju), 
Christian  and  Oriental  Philosophy  of  Art  (A.  K. 
Coomaraswamy),  founding  the  Life  Divine  (M. 
Donnelly),  Japanese  Religion  in  the  Meiji  Era 
(ed.  by  K.  Hideo),  La  Philosophie  Chinoise  (C. 
Yih-CMng),  Fifty  Years  of  Chinese  Philosophy  (O. 
Briere),  Introduction  to  Tirumulars  Tirumantram 
(Sivamyam),  Oracles  and  Demons  of  Tibet  (R.  de 
Nebesky-Wojkowitz),  Philosophies  of  India  (H. 
Zimmer),  Science  and  Civilization  in  China  (J. 
Needham),  Science,  Democracy  and  Islam  (H, 
Kabir),  Sri  Audobindo's  Savitri  (A.  B.  Purani),  The 
Aesthetic  Experience  According  to  Abhinavagupta 
( R.  Gnoli) ,  The  Destiny  of  the  Mind,  East  and  West 
(W.  S.  Haas),  The  Existence  of  Intangible  Content 
in  Architectonic  Form  (A.  I.  T.  Chang),  The  Mahab- 
harata  of  Vyasa  Krishna  Dwaipayana  (ed.  by  S.  C. 
Nott),  The  Meeting  of  the  East  and  the  West  in  Sri 
Aurobindo's  Philosophy  ( S.  K.  Maitra),  The  Path  of 
the  Buddha:  Buddhism  Interpreted  by  Buddhists 
(K.  W.  Morgan),  The  Upanishads:  Aitreya  and 
Brihadaranyaka  (S.  Nikhilananda),  Yoga  Diction- 
ary(E.Wood). 

History  and  Politics.  Scientific  historiography  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  an  increased  number  of 
philosophers  during  1956.  The  importance  of  mod- 
ern political  behavior  as  a  ruling  force  in  the  destiny 
of  mankind  was  gauged  by  comparisons  with  rec- 
ords of  the  past;  and  an  upsurge  of  interest  in  the 
relevant  studies  of  anthropology  and  sociology  was 
evident  in  the  many  works  published  in  these  fields 
during  the  year.  However,  the  serious  problems 
facing  the  contemporary  world  necessitate  definite 
political  action  that  will  expedite  the  cause  of  world 
peace;  and  a  rational  plan  of  disarmament  and 
atomic  control  should  be  agreed  upon  by  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
human  race.  The  ideals  of  human  freedom  and  the 
practical  interest  in  the  validity  of  natural  law, 
as  expressed  by  the  United  Nations  Charter,  are 
facing  the  most  crucial  test  in  the  history  of  man. 

Recent  publications  include:  Beyond  the  Dreams 
of  Avarice  (R.  Kirk),  Contemporary  European 
Philosophy  (I.  M.  Bochenski),  Debates  With  His- 
torians (P.  Geyl),  Democracy  and  Dictatorship  (Z. 
Barbu),  Inalienability  of  Sovereignty  in  Medieval 
Political  Thought  (P.  N.  Riesenberg),  Man  and  the 
State  (J.  Maritain),  Peasant  Society  and  Culture, 
an  Anthropological  Approach  to  Civilization  (R. 
Redfield),  Philosophy,  Politics  and  Society  (ed.  by 
P.  Laslett),  Political  Theory  (G.  C.  Field),  Sensism, 
the  Philosophy  of  the  West  ( C.  Smith),  Six  Keys  to 
the  Soviet  System  (B.  D.  Wolfe),  Socialism  and 
the  Individual  ( W.  A.  Sinclair),  Soloyev,  a  Prophet 
of  Russian-Western  Unity  (E.  Munzer),  The  Ac- 
ceptance  of  Histories  Toward  a  Perspective  for  So- 
cial Science  (K.  E.  Bock),  The  Failures  of  Eco- 
nomics (S.  Schoeffler),  The  Warfare  of  Democratic 
Ideals  (F.  M.  Myers). 

Science.  The  impact  of  positivistic  philosophy  on 
scientific  thought  encouraged  naturalistic  meta- 
physics; but  an  idealistic  realism  has  resulted  from 
the  discovery  of  the  tremendous  powers  unleashed 
by  atomic  research.  The  development  of  thermo- 
nuclear weapons  has  brought  out  the  increasing 
inevitability  that  dialectical  materialism  which  ig- 
nores moral  responsibility  leads  to  universal  de- 
struction. The  field  of  sensory  data  cannot  be 
isolated;  one  science  is  clarified  by  seeing  its  indis- 
soluble association  with  other  sciences,  thereby 
corroborating  the  necessity  of  the  interdependency 
of  all  branches  of  knowledge.  Especially  interesting 
is  the  vast  potentiality  of  atomic  medicine,  and  the 
use  of  radioactivity  as  a  medical  tool.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  has  initiated  a  program  of  sup- 
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port  of  basic  research  in  the  history,  philosophy, 
and  sociology  of  science. 

Among  recent  books  dealing  with  the  philosophy 
of  science  are:  Expanding  Universes  (E.  Schrod- 
inger ) ,  Geometry  of  Four  Dimensions  ( H.  P.  Man- 
ning), V Existence  in  Mathematique  (E.  W.  Beth), 
Logic  and  Scientific  Methods  (H.  L.  Searles), 
Logic,  Semantics,  M eta-Mathematics  (A.  Tarski, 
transl.  by  J.  H.  Woodger),  Neopositivismo  e  Scienza 
del  Diritto  (V.  Giorgianni),  Philosophy  of  Science 
(P.  H.  van  Laer),  Physics,  Psychology  and  Medi- 
cine (J.  H.  Woodger),  Problemes  Generaux  de 
Psychosomatique  Clinique  (R.  Pierloot),  Psychical 
Research  (R.  C.  Johnson),  The  Language  of  Mod- 
ern Physics  (E.  H.  Hutten),  The  Nature  of  Space 
(I.  R.  Pereira),  The  Rise  of  Scientific  Philosophy 
(H.  Reichenbach),  Toward  Science  in  Aesthetics 
(T.  Munro). 

Religion.  There  has  come  about  a  change  in  the 
relationship  between  religion  and  science,  with  the 
realization  that  there  need  be  no  fundamental  con- 
flict between  them.  The  philosophy  of  religion  is 
concerned  with  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  impor- 
tance of  moral  integrity.  Trends  in  the  field  of 
philosophical  theology  are  evident  in  the  following 
titles  of  some  of  the  many  books  published  during 
1956: 

A  New  Creation:  Towards  a  Theology  of  the 
Christian  Life  (A.  Brunner),  An  Approach  to  the 
Psychology  of  Religion  (R.  Olt),  An  Empiricist's 
View  of  the  Nature  of  Religious  Belief  (R.  B.  Braith- 
waite),  Christian  Theology  and  Natural  Science 
(E.  L.  Mascall),  Communism  and  Christianity  (M. 
D'Arcy),  Contemporary  Philosophy:  Studies  of 
Logical  Positivism  and  Existentialism  (F.  Copies- 
ton),  Current  Problems  in  Religion  (H.  F.  Bell), 
Existentialism,  from  Dostoevsky  to  Sartre  (W.  Kaut- 
mann),  Extrasensory  Perception  (ed.  by  G.  E.  W. 
Wolstenhouse  and  E.  C.  P.  Millar),  Faith,  Reason 
and  Existence  (J.  A.  Hutchison),  Freud  and  Reli- 
gious Belief  (H.  L.  Philp). 

Also:  Ishmael  ( J.  Baird),  Moral  Principles  in  the 
Bible  (B.  Kimpel),  On  God  and  Man  (J.  Calvin), 
Philosophy  and  the  Summa  Theologica  of  Saint 
Thomas  Aquinas  (M.  C.  Wheeler),  Religion  and 
Social  Work  (F.  E.  Johnson),  Scientific  Humanism 
and  Christian  Thought  (D.  Dubarle,  transL  by  R. 
Trevett),  The  Idea  of  Revelation  in  Recent  Thought 
( J.  Baillie),  The  Pauline  View  of  Man  in  Relation 
to  Its  Judaic  and  Hellenistic  Background  (D. 
Stacey),  The  Reality  of  Substance  (R.  E.  McCall), 
The  Quest  of  the  Divine  (A.  F.  Skutch),  What  They 
Believe  ( G.  E.  Covington),  Where  Judaism  Differed 
(A.  H.  Silver).  — VIOLA  SPONGBERG 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROGRESS.  Advances  made  in  the 
practice  and  theory  of  photography  in  1956  con- 
sisted mainly  of  improvements  rather  than  of  inno- 
vation. The  operation  of  several  types  of  photo- 
graphic equipment  has  been  further  simplified  for 
the  user  by  making  their  operation  more  automatic. 
For  example,  both  still  and  motion-picture  cameras 
that  automatically  adjust  the  exposure  are  now 
available,  as  are  fully  automatic  35-mm  slide  pro- 
jectors. Photography  has  been  extensively  used  in 
the  study  of  scientific  and  industrial  problems  and 
in  man's  exploration  of  his  environment.  Both  still 
and  motion-picture  photography  are  being  used  in 
the  current  Antarctic  explorations,  and  will  be  used 
in  the  coming  International  Geophysical  Year  pro- 
gram. Photographs  have  been  made  at  a  depth  of 
25,000  ft.  below  the  ocean  surface  and  improved 
equipment  has  been  designed  and  used  to  take 
pictures  from  rockets  high  above  the  earth's  surface. 

The  newest  in  photographic  cameras  and  equip- 
ment was  on  display  in  several  conventions  and 


trade  shows  during  the  year  1956.  These  included 
the  Master  Dealers  and  Photofinishers  Association 
Convention  in  Chicago  ( March) ;  the  Photographers 
Association  of  America  Trade  Show  and  Convention 
in  Chicago  (July);  the  Third  International  Congress 
on  High  Speed  Photography,  London  ( September); 
and  the  largest  of  all,  Photokina,  a  trade  fair  of  in- 
ternational scope  held  in  Cologne,  Germany  (Sep- 
tember 29  to  October  7).  Photokina  had  196,000 
visitors  from  75  countries  and  showed  products  of 
521  exhibitors.  Progress  Medal  awards  by  various 
photographic  societies  included:  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  medal  to  J.  D.  Kendall;  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  America  medal  to  J.  I.  Crabtree; 
and  the  Society  of  Photographic  Engineers  medal 
to  H.  E.  Edgerton. 

Equipment  and  Materials  for  Still  Photography.  Many 
new  cameras  or  new  models  of  older  cameras  were 
introduced.  The  popularity  of  the  35-mm  cameras 
continued  but  the  popularity  of  some  of  the  larger 
sizes  has  increased,  particularly  the  2.25-inch  by 
2.25-inch  class.  Relatively  little  new  equipment 
appeared  for  stereo.  The  editors  of  Modem  Photog- 
raphy, in  a  review  of  the  Photokina  exhibit,  cite 
the  following  trends:  "Advanced  cameras  are  get- 
ting simpler  to  operate.  Cameras  with  leaf  shutters 
have  interchangeable  lenses.  Auto  diaphragm  actu- 
ators [are]  built  in  reflex  camera  bodies.  Nearly  all 
35-mm  cameras  have  rapid-wind  levers.  More  and 
better  single-lens  2.25  by  2.25  reflexes  [are]  on  the 
way.  Long  focal  length  automatic  lenses  [are  used] 
for  reflex  cameras.  Prism  reflexes  use  interchange- 
able lens  components.  More  exposure  meters  adopt 
simplified  LVS  (light  value  scales).  Projected 
frame  viewfinders  appear  on  many  35-mm  cameras." 

The  German-made  Adox  300  is  the  first  postwar 
35-mm  camera  with  interchangeable  magazine 
backs  designed  to  hold  different  types  of  film.  These 
light-proof  backs  can  be  quickly  changed,  and  each 
has  its  own  counting  device,  film  advance,  and  re- 
wind mechanism.  The  Noble  3-35  camera,  made  in 
Detroit,  holds  three  cassettes  of  film  at  the  same 
time.  A  considerable  number  of  other  35-mm  cam- 
eras, often  with  interchangeable  lenses  and  built-in 
exposure  meters,  have  been  introduced.  Among 
them  are  the  Japanese  made  Aires  35-111,  which 
features  a  45-mm  //L 9  lens,  and  the  Konica  III 
with  a  sealed  between-the-lens  shutter  and  a  com- 
bined range  and  viewfinder  system;  the  German- 
made  Leica  M-3  with  a  bright-line  viewfinder  that 
frames  for  90-  or  135-mm  lenses  without  changing 
lenses,  and  the  Agfa  Ambi  Silette  and  Voigtlander 
Vitessa  T.  The  British-made  Cornfield  Periflex  has 
a  through-the-lens  periscope  focusing  device.  The 
Kodak  Signet  40  is  the  first  camera  and  flash  holder 
styled  as  an  integrated  unit.  Two  important  new 
shutters  for  35-mm  cameras  are  Friedrich  Deckel's 
Synchro-Compur  LVS  and  Alfred  Gauthier's 
Prontor  SVS.  These  new  designs  make  lens  inter- 
changeability  a  quick  and  simple  matter  for  cameras 
with  leaf -type  shutters.  The  Synchro-Compur  LVS 
shutter  is  used  on  the  Vitessa  T,  Super  Colorette, 
and  Super  Edixa  cameras,  and  a  simplified  version 
without  LVS  settings  is  used  on  the  Ambi  Silette. 
The  Prontor  SVS  shutter  is  used  on  the  Lordomat, 
Regula,  Photavit,  and  a  Super  Edixa  model. 

In  the  2.25-inch  by  2.25-inch  field,  the  Agfa 
Automatic  66  is  an  eye-level  folding-bellows  type 
in  which  the  shutter  speed  is  set  automatically  by 
a  photocell-controlled  pneumatic  device  after  the 
film  type  and  lens  opening  have  been  specified  by 
the  operator.  New  Twin-lens  reflex  cameras  include 
the  Zeiss-Ikon  Ikoflex  1C  and  IIC,  the  Minolta 
Autocord  L,  and  the  Yashica  LM.  Each  has  a  built- 
in  exposure  meter.  Eye-level  single-lens  reflexes  in- 
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elude  the  Praktisix,  the  Kodak  Retina-Reflex,  the 
Wirgin  Edixa  Reflex,  and  the  Japanese-made  Soli- 
gor  66.  The  Lumma  is  an  Italian  2.25-inch  by  3.25- 
inch  eye-level  twin-lens  reflex  with  two  sets  o£ 
lenses  mounted  on  a  turret.  The  Duplex  Super  120  is 
an  Italian-made  narrow  gauge  stereo  camera  with 
lenses  only  30  mm  apart. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than  500  lenses 
now  available  for  use  on  various  miniature  cameras, 
with  focal  lengths  ranging  from  Astro's  1,000-mm 
telephoto  to  Zeiss'  21-mm  Biognon.  The  high-speed, 
wide-angle  35-mm  f/1.8  lenses  designed  in  Japan 
for  the  Nikon  and  Canon  cameras  represent  a  sig- 
nificant contribution.  The  Schneider  Tele-Arton 
f/5.5,  available  in  180-,  240-,  and  270-mm  focal 
lengths,  has  the  diaphragm  well  advanced  toward 
the  front  lens  element  and  is  said  to  ensure  a  flat 
image  field  with  a  relatively  wide  angle  of  view. 

Underwater  photography  continues  to  be  of  in- 
terest and  to  receive  attention  from  equipment 
manufacturers.  Among  the  special  housings  pro- 
vided for  cameras  for  underwater  use  are  the  Nikon 
Underwater  Housing  and  the  Seahawk  Mark  II.  The 
latter,  designed  for  the  Argus  C-3  camera,  is  of 
case  aluminum  anodized  to  resist  salt-water  cor- 
rosion. 

General  Electric  Co.  announced  production  of  a 
new  exposure  meter,  the  Guardian.  High  sensitivity 
is  obtained  by  use  of  a  h'gjbt-multiplier  attachment 
that  increases  the  sensitivity  4  times  for  reflected 
and  64  times  for  incident  light.  The  trend  in  elec- 
tronic flash  equipment  is  toward  lighter  weight, 
more  efficient  units  with  low-cost  batteries.  The 
high-power  wafer-cell  developed  by  the  Burgess 
Battery  Co.  is  a  contribution  toward  compactness 
of  equipment.  A  22.5-volt  battery  made  up  of  13 
cells  wrapped  in  Mylar  film  and  inserted  in  an 
aluminum  tube  is  only  2  inches  long. 

Several  fully  or  semi-automatic  35-mm  slide  pro- 
jectors were  introduced.  The  Revere  888  and  888-D 
and  the  TDC  Robomatic  are  solenoid-powered 
fully  automatic  projectors.  Among  the  semi-auto- 
matics are;  AC  Executive,  Golde  Mark  V,  Labelle 
55  (which  uses  a  gravity  feed  principle),  Revere 
555,  and  Viewflex  Project-0-Matic.  Revere's  True 
Automatic  Delux  2  by  2  Slide  Projector  can  show 
intermixed  35-mm,  bantam,  and  1.5-inch  by  1.5- 
inch  slides  in  all  types  of  mounts. 

Research  in  emulsion-making  continues  to  pro- 
vide increased  film  speed,  and  improved  grain,  con- 
trast control,  and  image  sharpness  for  a  given  film 
speed.  The  new  Kodak  Sheet  Film  S.O.  1177  is 
rated  up  to  4  times  faster  than  Kodak's  Royal  Pan. 
Du  Pont  SX  Pan  film  is  rated  at  ASA  300  for  day- 
light and  260  for  tungsten.  It  has  a  wide  latitude 
in  both  exposure  and  development  and  high  speed 
for  forced  development.  Other  new  films  include: 
Agfa  Isopan  Ultra,  Agfa  Isopan  F  and  FF,  Gevaert's 
Gevapan  36,  Kodak  Royal  Ortho,  Kodak  Panatomic- 
X,  and  Peromnia  23.  The  Adox  KB-14  and  KB-17 
films  are  thin  coated,  and  represent  two  of  the  first 
films  designed  to  yield  optimum  image  sharpness. 
.  Color  Photography.  Purchase  of  color  films  and 
processing  materials  by  both  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessionals was  high  during  1956.  Color  negative 
materials  became  increasingly  popular  as  improve- 
ments were  made  in  positive  print  materials,  and  a 
rapid  increase  occurred  in  the  amount  of  color  film 
processed  by  amateurs  and  photo-finishers.  The 
interest  in  color  processing  among  the  amateurs  and 
professionals  was  evident  from  the  response  to 
the  color  processing  conference  held  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  May  25-26.  This  conference,  sponsored  by 
the  Technical  Division  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  America,  was  attended  by  over  700. 


Several  new  color  films  were  introduced.  Agfa- 
color  Ultra  T  Negative  film  and  Ultra  T  Reversal 
film  are  balanced  for  daylight.  Anscochrome  Tung- 
sten (3200K)  Type  Sheet  film  can  be  used  with 
ordinary  studio  tungsten  lamps  without  filters. 
Anscochrome  Tungsten  (3400K)  Type  532  35-mm 
film  is  offered  for  use  with  clear,  wire-filled  flash- 
bulbs. Raycolor  film  made  by  Raycolor,  Ltd.,  is  a 
reversal-type  material  with  incorporated  couplers. 
It  is  available  in  Type  D  for  daylight  and  Type  A 
for  photofiood  illumination.  Kodak  Ektacolor  Type 
S  film  is  designed  for  use  at  exposures  of  0.04  sec.  or 
less:  The  new  Kodacolor  roll  film  can  be  used  in- 
doors with  clear  flash  or  outdoors  with  natural  light 
without  compensating  filters, 

A  simple  and  rapid  method  of  timing  color 
motion-picture  negatives  for  release  printing  was 
developed  by  Kodak  scientists.  The  integrated  trans- 
missions to  red,  green,  and  blue  light  of  the  color 
negatives  were  measured  on  a  full-frame  densitom- 
eter  for  a  large  number  of  scenes  having  a  wide 
gamut  of  subject  matter,  and  these  were  correlated 
statistically  with  the  printer  lights  that  produced 
acceptable  color  prints.  The  printing  machine  in 
use  measures  the  integrated  transmission  of  the 
negative  to  be  printed  and  makes  use  of  the  correla- 
tion to  select  the  printer  lights.  A  skilled  operator 
can  readily  correct  the  exposure  if  reprinting  is 
necessary.  Union  Tonfilmmachinenbau-Ges.  (Ber- 
lin) demonstrated  the  Union  Additive  Color  Print- 
ing Head,  a  unit  which  can  be  attached  directly  to 
existing  Bell  and  Howell  Type  D  printers.  This 
system  corrects  the  color  density  and  overall  in- 
tensity both  separately  and  simultaneously.  It  is 
possible  to  make  a  total  of  65,536  corrections,  and 
each  is  made  within  0.025  sec. 

From  an  investigation  of  the  perception  of  colors 
in  projected  and  television  pictures  and  its  de- 
pendence on  the  quality  of  the  illumination,  D.  L. 
MacAdam  concluded  that  color  vision  is  served 
by  at  least  4,  and  probably  by  5  or  6,  different 
photosensitive  processes  having  different  spectral 
sensitivities  and  different  degrees  of  adaptation  to 
various  qualities  of  illumination.  Although  the  visual 
nervous  system  provides  only  3  channels,  capable  of 
handling  only  3  independent  responses,  each  re- 
sponse appears  to  be  stimulated  by  a  combination 
of  2  or  more  photosensitive  processes  in  the  eye. 

K.  Tong  and  his  co-workers  have  shown  that  the 
quinonediimine  cation,  the  species  of  the  oxidized 
color  developer  which  reacts  with  the  coupler  anion 
to  form  the  leucodye,  has  a  half-life  of  only  a 
fraction  of  a  second  under  normal  processing  con- 
ditions. The  quinonediimine  undergoes  a  deamina- 
tion  reaction  with  hydroxyl  ion  to  form  a  relatively 
stabile  monoimine  which,  however,  can  react  with 
excess  developing  agent  to  reform  quinonediimine. 
This  sequence  of  reactions  can  be  used  to  explain 
the  observed  formation  of  dye  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  developing  silver  halide  grain. 
Priesthoff  and  Stott  have  shown  that  an  ion-ex- 
change system  can  be  employed  to  remove  excess 
halide  ion  from  used  color  developers  and  thus 
decrease  replenishment  costs  in  a  continuous  proc- 
essing system. 

Motion  Picture  and  Television.  The  preceding  2  years 
had  seen  a  marked  shift  toward  wide-screen  and 
large-screen  projection,  and  several  different  proc- 
esses were  introduced  to  obtain  satisfactory  images 
under  such  projection  conditions.  Most  of  these 
processes  were  in  use  by  various  commercial  stu- 
dios during  1956.  Republic  Pictures  introduced  its 
own  anamorphic  wide-screen  process  under  the 
trade  name  of  Naturama.  Repubfic  engineers  devel- 
oped a  small  compact  anamorphic  camera  lens 
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which  can  be  used  with  tlie  standard  Mitchell 
camera.  Technicolor  Corporation  developed  Tech- 
nirama.  This  anamorphic  large-screen  system  uses  a 
35-mm  negative  which  moves  horizontally  through 
the  camera.  Paramount  Pictures  Corporation  de- 
vised a  lightweight  camera  for  use  in  VistaVision 
productions  on  location  where  high  portability  is 
desired.  Zeiss-Jena  developed  an  anamorphic  prism 
attachment  for  projection  lenses,  called  the  Proki- 
maskop.  It  can  be  set  for  a  rectification  factor  of 
either  1.5  or  2,  a  change  not  possible  with  cylinder 
lens  attachments.  C.  R.  Daily  of  Paramount  Pictures 
described  a  symmetrical  diffusion-type  rear-projec- 
tion screen,  the  Hi-Trans,  for  use  as  background  in 
VistaVision  productions.  Transparencies  up  to  40 
ft.  in  width  can  be  obtained  on  this  high-efficiency 
screen  for  rephotographing  in  color. 

The  first  fully  automatic  movie  camera,  the 
200-EE,  was  introduced  by  the  Bell  and  Howell  Co. 
This  16-mrn  camera  sets  the  lens  at  the  proper  ex- 
posure by  means  of  a  photocell-controlled,  battery- 
operated  motor.  Flight  Research  Inc.  developed  an 
exposure  control  for  motion-picture  cameras  in 
which  the  light-sensitive  element  actuates  a  motor 
which  turns  a  number  of  lens  aperture  rings.  Ad- 
justment from  a  setting  of  f/2  to  one  of  f/22  takes 
only  1  sec.  Other  new  motion-picture  cameras  in- 
clude the  Animation  Equipment  Corporation  Ox- 
berry  combination  35-  and  16-mm  process  camera 
designed  for  animation  and  optical  printer  work, 
the  Cine-Kodak  K-100  turret  model,  which  mounts 
three  Ektar  lenses  together  with  matching  view- 
finder  lenses,  the  Keystone  K33-Z  Autofocus  zoom 
lens  8-rnm,  which  includes  variable  focus-length 
lens  as  standard  equipment,  and  the  Revere  Camera 
Co.  103  16-mrn  camera  equipped  with  a  divergent 
turret  head  which  allows  use  of  a  wide-angle  lens 
in  combination  with  a  6-inch  telephoto  lens.  Berndt- 
Bach  introduced  the  Filmagnetic,  a  single-system 
camera  which  records  a  magnetic  sound  track  and 
optical  pictures  on  the  same  film  at  the  same  time. 
The  Elgeet  Golden  Navitar  12-mm  f/1.2  9-element 
wide-angle  lens  for  16-mm  cameras  represents  an 
advance  in  camera  lens  design.  It  has  1  aspheric 
element  and  8  spherical  elements  of  high-index 

flass,  and  delivers  images  over  a  60-degree  angular 
eld  which  are  remarkably  sharp  for  such  a  wide 
angle. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  introduced  a  Kodascope 
Pageant  sound  projector,  Magnetic-Optical,  a 
16-mm  projector  that  allows  the  user  to  add  music 
or  narration  to  the  magnetically  striped  film  after 
it  has  been  exposed  and  processed.  Other  new  pro- 
jectors include  the  Movilux  8,  an  8-rnm  sound  pro- 
jector which  fits  completely  into  a  carrying  case 
29  cm  by  21.5  cm  by  15.5  cm  in  dimensions,  and 
the  Kodascope  Analyst  II  Projector,  which  permits 
detailed  study  of  films  at  speeds  ranging  from  5  to 
24  frames  per  sec.  Sylvania  Electric  Products  en- 
gineers, in  cooperation  with  the  Motion  Picture  Re- 
search Council,  have  designed  a  lamp  for  film  print- 
ing operations  said  to  be  so  bright  that  the 
mechanical  speed  at  which  film  can  be  run  through 
the  printer  limits  the  printing  speed,  rather  than 
the  available  light.  The  lamp  concentrates  radio 
impulse  energy  onto  a  small  disc  of  refractory  ma- 
terial, causing  it  to  incandesce  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  tungsten  filaments.  Sylvania  also 
announced  a  new  projection  lamp  known  as  Tru- 
Focus,  which  can  he  focused  with  high  accuracy, 
will  burn  in  any  position,  and  will  not  blacken  the 
glass  envelope.  A  socket  of  special  construction 
automatically  aligns  the  lamp  in  focus.  The  Mo- 
tion Picture  Research  Council  demonstrated  a  new 
method  of  splicing  sections  of  motion  picture  film 
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by  radio  frequency  heating  without  solvent-type 
cements. 

Production  of  films  for  television  is  increasing 
rapidly.  At  least  170  independent  small  producers 
account  for  about  90  percent  of  the  new  movies 
made  specially  for  TV,  but  some  of  the  major  stu- 
dios have  entered  the  field.  A  new  magnetic  tape 
recorder  for  television  and  motion-picture  use  which 
handles  both  video  and  audio  information  on  a 
2-inch  tape  was  demonstrated  by  Ampex  Corpora- 
tion. 

Aerial  and  Military  Photography.  The  greatly  in- 
creased speeds  and  ceilings  of  aircraft  now  in  opera- 
tion or  under  development  have  presented  prob- 
lems for  the  designers  of  aerial  cameras.  One  of 
these,  the  problem  of  motion  blur,  has  been  reduced 
by  special  camera  equipment  designed  by  Chicago 
Aerial  Industries.  This  equipment  includes  integral 
viewfinders,  high-altitude  scanners,  and  devices 
that  compensate  for  image  motion  and  thus  yield 
sharper  photographs  when  the  plane  is  traveling  at 
high  speed.  The  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instrument 
Corporation  developed  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  a  gun 
camera,  the  KB-5,  which  has  a  self-contained  auto- 
matic exposure  control.  This  motion-picture  camera 
automatically  adjusts  its  shutter  to  an  accuracy  of 
one-half  stop  in  1.8  sec.  to  compensate  for  chang- 
ing light  conditions.  Fairchild  also  introduced  the 
rugged  HS-100  16-mm  camera  which  operates  on  a 
28-volt  DC  motor  and  will  take  from  100  to  1,000 
pictures  per  sec.  Wollensak  Optical  Company  de- 
signed a  16-mm  camera,  Fastair,  to  withstand  the 
shock,  vibrations,  and  gravity  loads  accompanying 
guided  missile  flight.  The  Sandia  Corporation  de- 
veloped a  special  tracking  camera  designed  to  make 
a  complete  photographic  record  of  a  bomb's  be- 
havior during  its  descent  from  a  plane  to  a  target 

A  device  that  makes  photographs  by  infrared 
radiation  and  is  claimed  to  have  applications  in 
aerial  photography,  such  as  detecting  blacked-out 
cities  and  underground  factories,  was  demonstrated 
by  Baird  Associated,  Inc.  This  recently  declassified 
device,  called  the  Evaporagraph,  has  a  concave 
mirror  that  focuses  heat  rays  onto  the  blackened 
surface  of  a  thin  sheet  of  plastic.  The  heat  evapo- 
rates part  of  a  silicone  oil  film  contained  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sheet,  making  it  locally  thinner. 
The  picture  thus  formed  can  be  made  visible  by 
shining  light  on  the  oil  film. 

Photographs  of  hurricanes,  taken  by  cameras  car- 
ried in  giant  Skyhook  plastic  balloons  at  80,000  ft., 
are  being  used  as  part  of  a  program  of  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau,  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  U.S.  Navy 
to  study  tropical  storms.  Such  flights  can  provide  a 
continuing  record  of  one  picture  per  min.  for  12  hr. 
or  more,  compared  with  the  record  of  only  a  few 
minutes  made  by  cameras  carried  in  rockets. 

Copying  and  Photomechanical  Processes.  Demand 
for  equipment  for  photocopying  office  memos,  let- 
ters, and  documents  has  increased  as  low-cost, 
simply  operated  machines  become  available.  The 
Copycat,  made  by  Copycat  Corporation,  is  de- 
scribed as  the  only  office  machine  that  will  copy  all 
colors  and  inks.  Eastman  Kodak  Company  intro- 
duced the  Verifax  Signet  Copier,  which  produces 
several  copies  of  documents  in  one  minute.  Kodak's 
Verifax  Translucent  Copy  Paper  can  be  used  to 
print  masters  for  making  reproductions  by  diazo- 
type  and  similar  processes.  Three  new  electrostatic- 
type  copy  papers  were  announced  by  Grant  Photo 
Products.  The  IBM  938  Electrostatic  Card  Printer 
and  the  IBM  939  Electrostatic  Address  Label 
Printer  apply  the  principle  of  xerography  to  auto- 
matic dry-printing  machines.  The  Remington  Rand 
Transcopy  processer  applies  the  difEusion-transfer 
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process  to  the  reproduction  of  24-inch  by  36-inch 
engineering  drawings. 

The  problem  of  storage  of  printed  information  in 
libraries  and  offices  continued  to  act  as  an  incentive 
to  invention  of  microfilm  storage,  selection,  and  re- 
production devices.  The  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards has  developed  a  machine  that  provides  rapid 
access  to  any  one  of  10,000  mformation-containing 
frames  recorded  on  a  10-inch  square  sheet  of  mi- 
crofilm. The  machine  automatically  searches  the 
film  and  photographically  prints  0.5-inch-square 
enlargements  of  a  frame  every  two  sec.  Data  re- 
quests are  fed  to  the  machine  by  a  coded  tape.  An- 
other device,  the  Filmsort  pioneered  by  Dexter 
Folder  Company,  contains  a  single  frame  of  35-mm 
microfilm  inserted  in  an  aperture  in  a  coded  card. 
The  card  can  be  selected  by  a  standard  sorting 
machine.  The  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  uses  this  sys- 
tem for  storing  engineering  drawings,  and  the  RCA 
Electrofax  Microfilm  Enlarger  can  print  the  equiva- 
lent of  15  C  size  drawings  per  rain.  from  such  cards. 
A  portable  microfilm  camera  weighing  less  than  20 
Ib.  is  manufactured  by  Diebold  Incorporated. 

The  Times  Facsimile  Corporation  transmitted 
10-page  adless  editions  of  the  New  York  Times  to 
San  Francisco  over  Am.T.&T.  Company  TV  facili- 
ties during  the  Republican  National  Convention. 
Two  pages  were  transmitted  at  a  time  on  an  8-inch 
drum  revolving  at  1,500  rpm,  and  120,000  elemen- 
tal areas  were  recorded  per  sec.  The  finished  papers 
were  ready  in  San  Francisco  4.5  hr.  after  work 
started  in  New  York.  RCA  announced  a  new  single 
photographic-operation  process  employing  RCA 
Electrofax  which  makes  it  possible  to  produce  a 
lithographic  plate  in  less  than  a  minute.  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company  introduced  the  ProType, 
a  machine  for  setting  display  and  headline  type 
photographically  at  an  average  composition  rate  of 
2  words  a  minute. 

Scientific,  Medical,  and  Industrial  Photography.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  use  of  high-speed  photography 
in  industry  is  limited  only  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
engineer  with  a  problem  to  solve.  Numerous  ac- 
counts of  such  use  were  published  during  the  year, 
as  for  example  in  the  study  of  the  behavior  of  fuel 
droplets  in  gas  streams  moving  at  high  speed  in  jet 
engines,  the  forces  imposed  on  airfoils  which  are 
enveloped  by  shock  or  blast  waves,  the  tensile  frac- 
ture in  polymers,  the  rippled  burning  of  trolley 
wires  at  the  curves,  and  such  properties  of  explo- 
sives as  the  burning  rate,  luminosity,  and  formation 
of  shock  waves.  A  bibliography  compiled  by  Elsie 
L.  Garvin  lists  973  papers  on  high-speed  photog- 
raphy published  up  to  the  end  of  1955. 

High-speed  cameras  introduced  include  the 
Beckman  and  Whitley  Framing  Camera  Model  189 
which  takes  a  total  of  25  pictures  per  run  at  fram- 
ing frequencies  up  to  4,300,000  per  sec.  and  uses 
a  rotating  mirror  system,  the  J.  Langham  Thompson 
Ltd.  Courtney-Pratt  Series  600  based  on  the  image- 
dissection  method  and  capable  of  recording  pic- 
tures at  rates  of  from  1,000  to  250,000  per  sec., 
and  the  Acceloloop  designed  by  M.  B.  Prudence. 
The  latter  uses  a  film-drive  system  whereby  lengths 
of  film  up  to  100  ft.  can  be  fed  at  speeds  up  to  1,200 
inches  per  sec.  at  high  repetitive  rates  and  film 
speed  can  be  determined  to  within  0.1  percent.  A 
new  model  of  the  Hett  Associates  Image  Converter 
was  announced  which  permits  exposure  times  of 
0.0000001  sec.  and  a  frame  rate  of  2  million  per 
sec.  By  controlling  the  potential  on  the  grind,  the 
converter  tube  can  be  pulsed  to  act  like  a  camera 
shutter,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  "shutter"  is  capable 
of  exposures  as  short  as  1.5  m/tsec.  H.  E.  Edgerton 
described  a  xenon  flash  tube  with  an  active  lighted 


space  of  1.2  mm  diameter  and  6  mm  length,  a  flash 
duration  of  0.3  to  3  /tsec.,  and  a  peak  brightness  of 
10  million  candlepower  per  sq.  cm.  He  also  de- 
scribed a  shutter  for  capping  drum  cameras  in 
which  a  density  of  3  is  obtained  in  about  30  /isec. 
by  the  sudden  evaporation  of  a  network  of  small 
lead  wires.  .  .. 

The  Solus  Electronic  Tubes  Ltd.  exhibited  a 
flash  X-ray  tube  capable  of  taking  radiographs  at 
exposures  of  I  psec.  A  General  Electric  Detroit 
Arsenal  engineering  team  took  motion  pictures  of 
the  inside  of  a  running  engine  by  combining  strobo- 
scopic,  X-ray,  and  camera  methods.  The  slow-mo- 
tion movies  and  still  pictures  of  the  pistons,  cams, 
and  other  moving  parts  enable  engineers  to  analyze 
the  complete  cycles  of  engine  operation  for  faulty 
performance  and  wear.  A  new  dental  X-ray  ma- 
chine that  takes  a  panoramic  X-ray  picture  of  the 
whole  mouth  in  about  40  sec.  was  developed  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  in  cooperation  with 
the  Air  Force.  A  new  film,  the  Kodak  Periapical 
Radia-Tized  Dental  X-ray  Film,  is  twice  as  fast  as 
its  predecessor.  Xerographic  plates  for  X-ray  re- 
cording, which  approach  the  conventional  X-ray 
film  in  sensitivity,  were  developed  by  the  coopera- 
tive effort  of  the  Haloid  Company,  Battelle  Me- 
morial Institute,  and  General  Electric  Company.  A 
special  camera  which  can  be  used  inside  an  atomic 
reactor  was  designed  by  Pye  Ltd.  It  is  based  on 
normal  industrial  television  equipment  and  carries 
its  own  source  of  illumination. 

The  Heiland  Division  of  Minneapolis  Honey- 
well introduced  the  Visicorder,  a  high-frequency 
oscillograph  which  records  directly  on  a  silver  print- 
out paper.  The  Frederick  P.  Warrick  Company  ^ an- 
nounced an  improvement  in  their  Model  F  Oscillo- 
scope Recording  Camera.  Stabilization  processing 
is  being  used  widely  in  the  oscillograph  recording 
field  where  rapid  processing  and  immediate  viewing 
of  the  trace  image  are  important. 

A  camera  that  can  be  inserted  into  the  stomach  to 
make  colored  pictures  for  use  in  diagnosing  stomach 
ills  was  described  at  the  26th  National  Convention 
of  the  Biological  Photographers  Association.  The 
camera  is  housed  in  a  31-inch  flexible  tube  and  in- 
cludes a  shutter,  illuminating  bulb,  mirror,  and 
some  50  lenses  spaced  at  intervals  along  the  tube. 
A  new  Zeiss  Retinal  Camera  equipped  with  a  wide- 
angle  objective  imaging  a  perfectly  flat  30-degree 
field  was  announced  It  requires  exposures  of  only 
0.02  sec.  for  color  film  and  0.01  sec.  for  black  and 
white.  Two  new  photomicroscopes  introduced  by 
Zeiss  are  the  Standard  Mikromat  and  the  Ultraphot 
II.  Both  are  completely  self-contained  in  that  the 
light  source  and  35-mm  camera  are  built  into  the 
body  of  the  instrument.  The  camera  is  completely 
automatic. 

Theory  of  the  Photographic  Process.  An  international 
congress  on  scientific  photography  was  held  in  Co- 
logne, Germany,  on  September  24  to  27.  More  than 
400  participants  came  from  22  countries.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  this  congress,  and  papers  published  dur- 
ing the  year,  show  that  interest  continues  strong  in 
the  study  of  "model"  systems  as  a  source  of  infor- 
mation on  sensitivity,  latent-image  formation,  and 
the  mechanism  of  development.  No  general  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  on  the  nature  of  sensitivity. 
The  view  that  silver  in  various  forms  of  aggregation 
is  wholly  responsible  for  sensitivity  is  still  held  by 
some  of  the  Russian  workers,  but  is  not  widely  ac- 
cepted elsewhere.  Further  studies  have  been  made 
of  chemical  sensitizing  by  Faelens,  Koseki,  Krum- 
menerl,  Michailova,  Ratner,  Yamada,  and  others. 
G.  Russell  obtained  evidence  in  support  of  the  view 
previously  suggested  by  Wood  and  others  that  the 
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principal  sulfur-sensitlzer  in  photographic  gelatin 
is  thiosulfate,  and  Ponradier  and  Venet  showed  that 
thiosulfate  is  produced  from  cystine  under  condi- 
tions corresponding  to  the  normal  liming  of  gelatin. 
Sutherns  and  Loening  found  that  optimum  sensi- 
tizing of  a  silver  bromide  sol  by  allylthiourea  oc- 
curred when  only  a  part  of  the  sensitizer  had  reacted 
to  form  silver  sulfide,  and  showed  that  actinic  light 
and  developers  can  promote  the  breakdown  of 
allylthiourea  adsorbed  on  a  silver  bromide  surface. 

Interest  in  the  problems  of  the  growth  of  silver 
halide  crystals  was  strong,  because  of  the  emphasis 
laid  in  recent  years  on  the  importance  of  crystal 
imperfections  to  sensitivity  and  latent-image  forma- 
tion. The  composition  of  mixed  crystals  of  silver 
halides  formed  under  various  conditions  has  been 
extensively  studied  by  Chateau  and  Pouradier,  E. 
Klein,  A.  Schulze,  and  others.  R.  H.  Herz  and  G.  V. 
Grounsell  used  an  X-ray  microbeam  diffraction 
method  to  study  the  structural  imperfections  in 
photographic  grains,  and  Klein  concluded  from  an 
electron  microscope  investigation  of  etched  crystals 
that  the  boundaries  between  the  subregions  in  the 
emulsion  grain  can  only  be  made  by  cracks  much 
narrower  than  50  A.  Studies  on  the  growth  of  silver 
halide  grains  during  physical  ripening  emphasized 
the  influence  that  the  nature  of  the  gelatin  and  its 
impurities  exerts  on  grain  growth. 

Hamilton,  Hamm,  and  Brady  used  pulses  of  light 
and  voltage  applied  simultaneously  to  large  photo- 
graphic grains  to  show  that  the  electric  field  caused 
a  displacement  of  both  latent-image  centers  and 
print-out  silver.  They  obtained  evidence  that  posi- 
tive holes  and  electrons  move  in  opposite  directions 
in  the  field  when  the  exposure  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce print-out  silver.  F.  Siiptitz  used  a  similar 
method  to  show  that  the  life  and  mobility  of  elec- 
trons in  large  monocrystals  depend  very  much  on 
small  concentrations  of  foreign  ions  built  into  the 
lattice.  West  and  Saunders  showed  that  exposure  of 
large  single  crystals  of  silver  bromide  to  ultraviolet 
light  can  produce  latent  image  40  fi  below  the  ex- 
posed surface,  and  certain  oxidizing  agents  can 
destroy  latent  image  at  distances  up  to  250  ^  from 
the  site  of  contact.  From  the  observations  that  cad- 
mium ions  incorporated  in  a  silver  halide  crystal 
markedly  decrease  the  concentration  of  interstitial 
silver  ions  at  equilibrium  but  do  not  greatly  de- 
crease the  photographic  sensitivity  of  chemically 
sensitized  crystals,  J.  W.  Mitchell  concludes  that 
interstitial  ions  are  not  important  to  latent-image 
formation.  He  suggests  surface  kink  sites  as  the 
source  of  silver  ions. 

W.  Jaenicke  used  as  a  model  of  the  photographic 
development  process  a  layer  of  silver  halide  de- 
posited on  silver  as  a  cathode  and  pure  silver  as  an 
anode  immersed  in  a  developer.  The  kinetics  of  re- 
duction of  the  silver  halide  showed  many  points  in 
common  with  the  kinetics  of  photographic  develop- 
ment, and  this  lends  support  to  an  electrochemical 
mechanism  for  the  later  stages  of  reduction  of  the 
photographic  grain.  Fujisawa  and  his  collaborators, 
in  a  motion-picture  study  of  development  of  large 
ammoniacal  silver  halide  grains,  observed  a  type 
of  "spear"  development  which  proceeded  along 
lines  that  were  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  crystal 
faces,  suggesting  the  existence  of  cracks  of  nigh 
crystallographic  indices  in  the  grains.  James  and 
Vanselow  compared  the  rate  of  o!evelopment  of  ex- 
posed photographic  grains  with  the  rate  at  which 
the  silver  can  pass  into  solution  and  physically  de- 
velop onto  adjacent  silver  nuclei.  They  conclude 
that  solution-physical  development  plays  a  rela- 
tively large  part  in  normal  development  by  certain 
solutions  of  the  "fine-grain"  type,  but  is  of  little 


importance  in  the  action  of  surface  developers  and 
certain  high-activity  commercial  developers.  Henn, 
King,  and  Crabtree  showed  that  citrate  and  sulfite 
solutions  are  particularly  effective  in  washing  thio- 
sulfate ion  out  of  the  gelatin  of  fixed,  alum-hardened 
film. 

The  possibility  of  extending  photographic  sensi- 
tivity even  further  into  the  infrared  region  has  been 
opened  by  the  synthesis  of  the  first  hexacarbo- 
cyanine  dye  by  D.  W.  Heseltine.  The  synthesis  was 
announced  at  the  centenary  celebration  in  New 
York  of  the  discovery  of  the  first  synthetic  dye. 
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PHYSICS.  Energy  Unlimited.  Although  considered 
probable  in  past  years,  the  year  1956  gave  greater 
hope  that  the  immense  power  of  the  H-bomb  reac- 
tion can  be  harnessed  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  power 
to  give  the  world  the  possibility  of  overcoming  vir- 
tually forever  the  danger  of  a  famine  of  harnessed 
energy.  The  methods  of  confining  and  using  the 
conversion  of  deuterium,  which  is  relatively  plenti- 
ful in  the  sea,  and  other  light  elements  into  energy, 
with  control  of  immense  temperatures  and  energy 
output*  were  most  explicitly  discussed  as  the  result 
of  Russian  research.  Hidden  by  America's  atomic 
secrecy,  we  can  be  confident  the  equivalent  or 
greater  progress  is  being  achieved  in  the  United 
States. 

The  problem  of  achieving  a  controlled  thermo- 
nuclear reaction  is  one  of  heating  and  confinement. 
It  is  necessary  to  heat  a  suitable  nuclear  fuel  to 
temperatures  of  100  minion  degrees  or  more,  then 
to  confine  it  at  that  temperature  long  enough  for 
fusion  to  take  place,  with  the  resulting  energy  re- 
lease being  larger  than  the  losses.  This  excess  en- 
ergy would  then  be  harnessed  as  useful  power. 

Achieving  power  from  fusion  would  give  a  truly 
permanent  solution  to  mankind's  expanding  need 
for  energy  sources.  Among  the  several  light  ele- 
ments that  could  be  used  as  fuel,  the  deuterium  in 
the  world's  oceans  alone  would  sustain  an  energy 
production  rate  1,000  times  the  world's  present 
capacity  for  more  titan  a  1,000  million  years. 

Conquest  of  Matter.  In  man's  conquest  of  matter 
and  its  fundamental  particles,  the  antineutron  was 
created  in  the  bevatron  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia by  four  scientists,  Bruce  Cork,  Dr.  Oreste 
Picciom,  Dr.  W.  A.  Wenzel,  and  Glen  R.  Lambert- 
son,  working  under  Dr.  E.  J.  Lofgren,  physicist  in 
charge  of  the  bevatron.  The  antiproton  was  discov- 
ered in  1955.  The  positron,  positive  opposite  num- 
ber to  the  negative  electron,  was  found  in  1932. 

There  is  no  practical  consequence  foreseen  for 
this  important  discovery.  It  does  help  scientists  to 
understand  matter  a  little  better.  If  there  were 
available  large  supplies  of  antimatter  consisting  of 
antiprotons  and  the  newer  antineutrons,  gigantic 
amounts  of  energy  could  he  produced  by  merely 
bringing  them  into  contact  with  ordinary  matter. 
Annmilation  of  a  neutron  by  an  antineutron  would 
release  several  hundred  times  as  much  energy  per 
unit  as  a  thermonuclear  explosion.  As  it  is,  just  a  few 
of  the  antiparticles  have  been  created  with  great 
difficulty. 

In  1956,  the  antiproton  was  found  to  be  double 
the  size  that  scientists  had  expected.  Experiments 
in  Berkeley's  giant  cyclotron  confirmed  this  large 
size.  The  discovery  was  reported  by  Dr.  Owen 
Chamberlain  of  the  University  of  Calif ornia. 

Physical  evidence  of  the  neutrino,  originally  made 
in  1954,  was  confirmed  in  1956  by  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  scientists  under  the  direction  of  Drs. 
Frederick  Reines  and  Clyde  Cowan  Jr.,  who  made 
the  original  discovery.  The  neutrino  is  an  uncharged 
atomic  ghost  particle  so  small  that  it  has  practically 
no  mass.  Scientists  are  now  searching  for  an  anti- 
neutrino. 

The  whole  concept  of  antiuniverse,  opposite  in 
sign  to  the  matter  around  us  and  of  which  we  are 
composed,  received  added  support.  Such  an  anti- 
cosmos  was  postulated  by  Dr.  M.  Goldhaber,  phys- 
icist at  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory.  What  we  now  know  as 
the  universe,  reasoned  Dr.  Goldhaber,  resulted  from 
the  splitting  of  a  gigantic  particle,  the  "universon," 
about  4,500  million  years  ago.  Before  that,  the  uni- 
verson  held  both  the  cosmos  and  its  twin,  the  anti- 
cosmos.  The  gigantic  particle's  break-up  into  two 


parts  is  needed  to  explain  the  balanced  nature  of 
the  universe  and  the  unbalanced  part  we  can  see. 

Here  on  earth,  in  all  the  solar  system  and  in  all 
space  visible  from  this  planet,  atomic  cores  are  al- 
most without  exception  positively  charged.  Anti- 
matter is  rare.  In  the  yet  unseen  twin,  matter  would 
be  predominantly  negatively  charged.  The  kind  of 
matter  we  know  from  here  would  be  the  exception. 
In  the  opposite  universe  there  would  be  planets, 
stars,  ana  galaxies,  just  as  there  are  here.  They 
would  not  necessarily  be  exact  mirror  images  of  the 
solar  system  of  which  the  earth  is  a  part,  but  sta- 
tistically the  antiuniverse  would  resemble  this 
universe.  The  argument  that  the  reverse  universe 
exists  is  based  on  earthly  observations  that  nature 
is  symmetrical.  For  every  charged  particle  there 
exists  a  negatively  charged  counterpart. 

A  new  kind  of  nuclear  reaction  that  yields  more 
energy  than  is  put  into  it  was  reported  by  Dr.  L.  W. 
Alvarez  of  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley^ 
Only  15  examples  of  "catalyzed  nuclear  reactions'" 
were  found,  the  first  one  less  than  a  month  before 
the  end  of  1956.  The  two  types  of  nuclear  reactions 
now  known  are  those  occurring  when  atomic  par- 
ticles are  hurled  at  other  atoms,  seen  in  giant  accel- 
erators and  in  atomic  bombs,  and  the  thermonuclear 
reactions  of  which  fusion  of  atoms  in  hydrogen 
bombs  and  in  stars  are  an  example. 

The  newly  found  nuclear  reactions  somewhat  re- 
semble fusion  but  occur  at  low  temperatures  instead 
of  the  million  degrees  or  so  needed  to  make 
H-bombs  go  off.  A  negative  p  meson  is  the  key  to 
the  discovery.  As  a  catalyst,  it  takes  part  in  the  reac- 
tion but  is  not  affected  itself.  Its  role  is  to  help  along 
a  reaction  that  releases  5,400,000  electron  volts  o£ 
energy  in  a  new  way.  However,  the  lifetime  of  a  yet 
meson  is  so  short  that  the  reactions  it  catalyzes  are 
not  very  apt  to  happen.  Scientists  are  sure  to  start 
hunting  for  other  subnuclear  particles  with  similar 
properties  but  longer  lifetimes. 

Dr.  Alvarez  and  11  associates  found  the  new- 
kind  of  thermonuclear-like  reactions  using  the 
bubble  chamber"  attached  to  the  bevatron,  the 
University  of  California's  giant  atom  smasher  lo- 
cated at  the  Radiation  Laboratory.  The  bubble 
chamber,  10  inches  long,  is  filled  with  liquid  hydro- 
gen. Charged  particles  produced  in  the  accelerator 
leave  bubbles  when  they  pass  through  the  liquid. 

For  several  years,  physicists  have  been  studying 
what  are  called  mesic  atoms.  The  simplest  of  these 
is  a  hydrogen  atom  in  which  the  electron  circling 
the  nuclear  proton  has  been  replaced  by  a  negative 
ft  meson.  Since  the  p  meson  is  210  times  heavier 
than  the  electron,  it  circles  the  nucleus  at  a  distance 
only  1 /210th  that  of  the  electron,  giving  an  elec- 
trically complete  atom  with  a  decidedly  short  life. 

In  two-millionths  of  a  second  a  p  meson  turns 
into  an  electron  and  energy.  Instead  of  teaming  up 
with  a  proton,  however,  the  Berkeley  scientists  dis- 
covered that  the  p  meson  paired  briefly  with  a  deu- 
teron,  the  nucleus  of  heavy  hydrogen.  In  natural 
hydrogen,  one  atomic  nucleus  in  5,000  has  a  neutron 
stuck  to  its  proton  and  is  called  a  deuteron. 

When  a  At  meson  latches  onto  a  deuteron,  the 
resulting  short-lived  particle  ties  up  with  a  proton 
to  form  a  p  mesic  molecule.  The  /JL  meson  has  pulled 
together  the  deuteron  and  the  proton,  binding  them 
very  close  to  each  other  because  the  ft,  meson  is  so 
close  to  the  nucleus.  Since  they  are  held  tightly  to- 
gether, the  deuteron  and  the  proton  soon  fuse  to 
form  helium  3.  The  nuclear  mass  of  helium  3  is  less 
than  the  combined  mass  of  the  proton  and  the  deu- 
teron. This  mass  is  transformed  into  energy.  The  p 
meson  carries  the  energy—5,400,000  electron  volts 
—away  when  it  is  ejected  at  the  time  of  fusion. 
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The  Berkeley  scientists  checked  their  theory  by 
enriching  the  ordinary  hydrogen  in  the  bubble 
chamber  with  heavy  hydrogen.  They  found  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  o£  reactions,  confirming  their 
discovery  of  "catalyzed  nuclear  reactions/7  They 
foresee  no  use  for  the  \L  meson  in  power  reactors  or 
bombs,  but  point  out  it  would  be  "interesting"  to 
find  a  much  longer-lived  particle  like  it.  The  Rus- 
.sian  physicist  Alikhanian  has  reported  evidence  of 
.such  a  particle.  The  possibility  of  catalyzed  nuclear 
reactions  was  predicted  theoretically  by  another 
Russian,  Ya.  B.  Zel'dovitch. 

The  scientists  who  participated  in  the  research, 
besides  Dr.  Alvarez,  were  Drs.  Hugh  Bradner, 
.Frank  S.  Crawford,  Jr.,  John  A.  Crawford,  Paul 
Falk-Vairant,  Myron  L.  Good,  J.  Don  Gow,  Arthur 
H.  Rosenfeld,  Frank  Solmitz,  M.  Lynn  Stevenson, 
Harold  K.  Ticho,  and  Robert  D.  Tripp. 

Heavy  charged  particles  are  new  tools  now  being 
msed  to  study  the  atom's  heart,  or  nucleus.  The 
higher  mass  of  charged  nitrogen  atoms  simplifies 
discovering  what  happens  when  they  are  speeded 
up,  then  smacked  into  targets  such  as  aluminum, 
Dr.  Alexander  Zucker  of  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory found.  Studying  the  atomic  debris  after 
such  bombardments  provides  information  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  nucleus. 

Dr.  G.  T.  Seaborg  of  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  reported  scientists  there  are  using  charged 
particles  of  high  mass  to  bombard  such  heavy  ele- 
ments as  uranium  to  build  elements  more  massive 
than  uranium.  These  man-made  elements  are  too 
short-lived  to  exist  in  nature,  but  their  properties 
can  now  be  studied  in  the  laboratory. 

A  halo  of  neutrons  and  protons  makes  the  outer 
edge  of  a  nucleus  fuzzy  rather  than  sharp,  Dr. 
Gregory  Breit  of  Yale  University  found.  Firing 
heavy  atomic  particles  at  the  nucleus  is  one  way  of 
determining  the  energy  levels  of  this  fuzzy  edge,  he 
said. 

Scientists  are  using  a  new  device  to  picture  the 
fleeting  tracks  of  atomic  particles.  Just  as  the  bub- 
bles in  beer,  root  beer,  or  champagne  can  be  photo- 
graphed, the  bubbles  formed  by  high-energy 
gamma  rays  penetrating  a  xenon-filled  chamber  can 
be  pictured.  Xenon,  a  rare  element  that  is  liquid  at 
room  temperature,  was  chosen  because  of  its  high 
density  and  atomic  number  and  because  it  is  not 
poisonous  or  corrosive.  Successful  operation  of  a 
bubble  chamber  filled  with  xenon  is  reported  by 
Drs.  Donald  A.  Glaser,  J.  L.  Brown,  and  M.  L.  Perl 
of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Xenon's  advantage,  they  say,  is  that  it  will  show 
the  tracks  of  uncharged  gamma  rays  as  well  as  of 
charged  atomic  particles.  Gamma  rays  are  the 
irnghly  dangerous  radiation  of  very  short  wave- 
length emitted  by  the  cores,  or  nuclei,  of  atoms 
when  they  decay  radioactively.  They  are  the  most 
feared  of  atom  bomb  radiations.  The  xenon  in  a 
Bubble  chamber  might  be  mixed  with  a  hydrocar- 
bon so  that  charged  atomic  particles  might  leave 
their  tracks  by  brief  flashing  lights  as  well  as  by 
bubbles,  the  scientists  report. 

The  possibility  of  trapping  large  amounts  of 
energy  in  solids  at  extremely  low  temperatures,  then 
releasing  it  at  will,  was  suggested  by  Dr.  C.  M. 
Herzfeld  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  He 
said  recent  work  showed  "without  doubt"  that 
atoms  can  be  imprisoned  in  solids  at  temperatures 
within  10  degrees  of  absolute  zero,  459.7  degrees 
below  zero  Fahrenheit.  Engineers  may  then  be  able 
to  use  such  solids  as  concentrated  sources  of  power 
if  the  release  of  this  energy  can  be  controlled. 

Molecules  of  certain  gases  such  as  nitrogen,  oxy- 
gen, and  hydrogen  consist  of  two  atoms  held  to- 


gether by  powerful  electric  forces.  Passing  these 
gases  through  a  strong  electric  discharge  breaks  up 
some  of  the  molecules  into  two  atoms.  Dr.  H.  P. 
Broida  and  his  associates  at  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  have  learned  how  to  trap  the  atomsso 
produced  into  a  solid  at  very  low  temperatures.  The 
solid  consists  mostly  of  the  original  molecules  but 
contains  some  atoms  unable  to  recombine  because 
of  the  cold. 

These  solids  were  of  interest  not  only  to  engineers 
because  of  the  stored  energy  but  to  scientists  be- 
cause they  can  be  used  as  probes  to  study  the  in- 
ternal make-up  of  solids,  the  arrangement  of  atoms 
and  molecules,  and  the  forces  acting  between  them. 

Power  for  the  Public.  On  October  17,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth II  switched  the  world's  first  large-scale  atomic 
power  station  at  Calder  Hall,  Cumberland,  Eng- 
land, into  Britain's  domestic  electric  grid  system. 
The  system  used  at  Calder  Hall,  which  will  alsc^be 
used,  with  improvements,  in  the  first  stations  being 
built  for  the  British  Electricity  Authority,  is  in  prin- 
ciple a  simple  one.  The  2  atomic  reactors,  the  source 
of  heat,  take  the  form  of  hexagonal  honeycomb  lat- 
tices of  graphite  pierced  with  many  vertical  chan- 
nels that  contain  the  fuel  rods  of  natural  uranium. 
Each  reactor,  in  turn,  is  contained  in  a  great,  stain- 
less steel  pressure  vessel  of  novel  design. 

To  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  fuel  rods  at  a 
reasonable  level  and  to  provide  the  heat  that  is  re- 
quired for  power  generation,  ordinary  commercial 
carbon  dioxide  gas  is  pumped  under  pressure 
through  the  fuel  rod  channels  and  is  passed  out  to 
4  great  heat  exchangers  or  boilers,  each  80  ft.  high, 
outside  the  building.  In  these  heat  exchangers  in- 
coming water  is  first  boiled  and  then  superheated 
before  being  passed  on  to  4  turbo-alternator  sets  in 
the  generator  hall  situated  between  the  2  reactor 
buildings.  These  sets,  each  of  23  megawatts  (23,000 
kilowatts),  differ  little  from,  those  to  be  found  in 
any  modern  coal-burning  plant  of  the  same  size. 

Like  any  normal  power  station,  steam  that  has 
passed  through  the  turbines  is  then  condensed  into 
water  again  and  returned  to  the  heat  exchangers  to 
be  boiled  once  more.  To  provide  cold  water  for 
these  condensers,  2  large  water-cooling  towers  have 
been  built  beside  the  station.  Because  of  the  need  to 
go  on  cooling  the  reactors  at  all  costs,  even  if  some- 
thing went  wrong  in  the  generator  house  or  the 
power  distribution  system,  one  feature  of  the  Calder 
Hall  station  is  a  set  of  dump  condensers  capable  of 
absorbing  all  the  steam  that  is  produced  by  the  heat 
exchangers  both  during  an  emergency  and  also  dur- 
ing periods  when  the  reactors  are  working  up  to 
fuH  power  or  are  being  shut  down  for  maintenance 
purposes  or  to  change  the  fuel. 

A  great  advantage  about  the  design  of  the  re- 
actors themselves  is  that  they,  like  their  predeces- 
sors in  the  Windscale  plant,  are  inherently  safe  as 
far  as  their  nuclear  characteristics  are  concerned.  If 
for  any  reason  all  the  normal  methods  of  controlling 
the  rate  of  the  chain  reaction  within  the  piles  failed, 
then  the  nuclear  characteristics  of  the  reactors 
would  be  altered  and  they  would  automatically 
shut  down.  Experts  believe  that  for  this  reason  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  a  nuclear  "runaway" 
*  to  take  place  and  blow  up  the  piles  or  cause  large- 
scale  contamination  of  the  surrounding  areas  with 
radioactive  materials. 

Security-Free  Reactor.  A  nuclear  reactor  without  a 
security  clearance  went  into  operation  at  the  Ar- 
mour Research  Foundation  of  the  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology  in  Chicago.  The  installation  will  en- 
able industry  for  the  first  time  to  conduct  reactor 
studies  without  security  restrictions  or  military  com- 
petition, according  to  Dr-  Richard  F,  Humphreys, 
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director  of  the  Foundation's  reactor  research  pro- 
gram. 

The  biggest  problem  in  setting  up  the  industrial 
reactor  was  the  fact  that  it  is  located  in  a  highly 
populated  section  of  Chicago's  South  Side.  In  order 
lo  protect  the  reactor's  neighbors,  elaborate  safety 
devices  have  been  built  in  and  around  the  atomic 
reactor.  Control  of  the  reactor  rests  primarily  on  4 
vertical  boron  carbide  rods,  which  act  as  emer- 
gency brakes.  When  the  rods  are  lowered,  the  chain 
reaction  is  "poisoned,"  or  brought  to  a  halt.  The 
rods  are  designed  to  operate  by  pushbutton,  auto- 
matically from  within  the  reactor  or  by  any  one  of  a 
dozen  monitors  in  the  reactor  room. 

In  addition,  the  reactor  housing  itself  is  almost 
leakproof.  Deadly  radioactive  gases  are  prevented 
from  escaping  from  both  the  reactor  itseH  and  the 
room  in  which  it  is  located  by  a  barrier  of  stainless 
steel,  surrounded  by  a  barrier  of  aluminum,  sur- 
rounded by  a  third  envelope  of  concrete.  The  room 
also  has  air-lock  doors,  special  paint  on  the  walls, 
and  an  air-handling  system  that  can  be  shut  off  from 
the  outside. 

Steps  toward  the  conversion  of  atomic  radiation 
into  chemical  energy,  one  of  the  most  important  ob- 
jectives in  atomic  energy  development,  were  de- 
scribed by  Drs.  R.  H.  Schuler  and  N.  F.  Barr, 
reporting  work  done  at  the  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory.  Ionizing  radiations  were  used  to  oxidize 
an  iron  salt,  ferrous  sulfate,  in  the  research  aimed 
directly  at  understanding  the  decomposition  of 
water  by  radiation.  This  gives  information  on  the 
direct  effects  of  radiation  on  chemical  change. 

Most  atomic  energy  is  used  by  degrading  the 
radiation  energy  into  heat  and  then  using  the  heat 
to  produce  chemical  or  other  effects.  Radiant  en- 
ergy such  as  in  the  sunshine  is  converted  directly 
into  chemical  energy  in  the  green  leaf  by  the 
process  called  photosynthesis.  An  equivalent  in 
atomic  energy  would  be  desirable.  In  the  Brook- 
haven  experiments  slow  neutrons  from  the  atomic 
reactor  there  were  used  to  bombard  both  boron  and 
lithium,  giving  alpha  particles  in  both  cases  and 
lithium  particles  from  the  boron  and  tritium  from 
the  lithium.  The  latter  is  the  method  of  making 
tritium  that  may  figure  in  the  H-bomb. 

Atom  Smashers.  Three  Russian  physicists,  the  first 
to  visit  the  United  States  since  World  War  II,  re- 
ported on  atom-smashing  experiments  in  Moscow 
which  "confirm  and  extend"  some  studies  made  in 
this  country,  Dr.  V.  I.  Veksler,  director  of  the 
Lebedev  Institute  in  Moscow,  reported.  Visiting  the 
United  States  with  Dr.  Veksler  were  Drs.  M.  A. 
Markov  and  V.  P.  Silin,  also  of  the  Institute.  One 
atom  smasher  described  by  Dr.  Veksler  is  a  synchro- 
cyclotron that  operates  on  a  principle  he  discovered 
in  1945.  Independently  and  almost  simultaneously, 
Dr.  E.  M.  McMillan,  a  Nobel  Prize  winner  from  the 
University  of  California,  discovered  the  same  prin- 
ciple. It  allows  scientists  to  speed  up  atomic  par- 
ticles to  energies  of  billions  of  volts. 

Plans  were  announced  for  an  atom  smasher  to 
speed  up  electrons  to  the  highest  energy  ever  pro- 
duced in  a  laboratory,  6,000  million  electron  volts, 
very  close  to  the  velocity  of  light.  It  will  be  built 
jointly  by  Harvard  University  and  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  will  be  called  the 
Cambridge  Electron  Accelerator.  If  an  electron 
moving  at  the  speed  of  particles  leaving  this  ma- 
chine started  around  the  world  at  the  same  time  as 
a  beam  of  light,  it  would  be  only  5  inches  behind 
the  beam  in  returning  to  the  starting  point. 

The  accelerator  will  be  largely  financed  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  as  will  the  atom 
smasher  to  be  built  at  Princeton,  N.J.,  jointly  by 


Princeton  University  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  will  speed  up  protons  to  energies  of 
3,000  million  electron  volts.  Protons,  or  hearts  of 
hydrogen  atoms,  accelerated  in  the  Princeton  ap- 
paratus will  have  much  higher  intensities  than 
presently  available.  When  smashed  into  targets, 
these  accelerated  protons  will  produce  many  show- 
ers of  heavy  mesons. 

Mesons  are  particles  believed  to  act  as  the  glue 
that  binds  atomic  nuclei.  Their  masses  are  between 
electrons  and  protons.  The  particles  are  all  unstable 
and  live  only  for  fractions  of  a  second.  They  occur 
in  nature  in  cosmic  rays  but  have  only  recently  been 
produced  in  sufficient  quantity  for  study  in  man- 
made  accelerators,  the  cosmotron  at  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory  and  the  bevatron  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California's  Radiation  Laboratory. 

The  Harvard-MIT  electron  accelerator  is  ex- 
pected to  cost  the  AEC  $6,500,000,  and  the  Prince- 
ton-Pennsylvania machine  $5,800,000.  Both  ma- 
chines will  be  used  for  basic  research  in  high-energy 
nuclear  physics,  a  field  fundamental  to  understand- 
ing nuclear  structure  and  forces. 

The  Russians  put  finishing  touches  on  a  10,000- 
million-electron-volt  atom  smasher,  which  will  be 
the  most  powerful  operating  in  the  world,  and  an- 
nounced plans  for  constructing  a  50  Bev  machine. 

Radioactive  Waste.  A  technique  of  carefully  con- 
trolled burning  in  calculators,  indoor  incinerators, 
has  proved  effective  in  disposing  of  bulky  combus- 
tible radioactive  wastes.  This  technique,  which  may 
be  used  by  radioisotope  clinics  and  laboratories,  has 
proved  effective  at  die  Atomic  Energy  Project  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  accord- 
ing to  Louis  B.  Silverman,  chief  of  health  physics. 

Radioactive  wastes,  which  include  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  are  placed  in  a  gas-fired  calcina- 
tor.  Eight  to  10  loads  of  waste  may  be  burned  be- 
fore the  calcinator  ash  drawer  is  removed.  Ashes 
are  wet  down  and  slurried  with  5  to  10  Ib.  of 
cement,  which  solidifies  and  gives  added  weight, 
and  are  placed  in  a  plastic-lined  55-gall.  drum. 
When  the  drum  is  full,  it  is  sealed  and  taken  out  to 
sea  for  ''burial."  At  the  U.C.L.A.  Atomic  Energy 
Project,  where  much  experimentation  with  long- 
lived  isotopes  is  carried  out,  this  technique  has  re- 
duced sea  burials  of  55-gall.  drums  of  waste  from 
50  or  more  drums  to  1  a  year.  Although  more  than 
99  percent  of  the  radioactive  material  remains  in 
the  ashes,  the  calcinator  stack  is  monitored  to  insure 
that  radioactivity  remains  within  permissible  levels. 
Radioactivity  of  the  calcinator  area  has  not  been 
above  the  normal  background  radiation. 

Doubled  production  of  neutrons  results  when 
americium,  a  fission  product  metal,  substitutes  for 
plutonium  in  an  alloy  with  beryllium,  one  of  the 
light  metals  whose  atomic  properties  are  of  interest 
in  connection  with  possible  H-bomb  fusion  reac- 
tions. Announcement  of  neutron  yield  and  the 
method  of  producing  the  americium-beryUium  al- 
loy comes  from  Drs.  O.  J.  C.  Runnalls  and  R.  R. 
Boucher  of  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  at 
Chalk  River,  Ontario 

Beryllium  and  radium  together  make  up  the 
standard  source  of  neutrons  to  trigger  atomic  reac- 
tions. Studies  by  the  Canadian  team  will,  when 
complete,  give  the  neutron  yields  for  all  radioactive 
elements,  including  the  man-made  fission  product 
elements  as  enough  of  them  become  available  for 
the  work.  Two  alloys  of  beryllium  and  americium, 
one  a  shiny  ingot  weighing  about  one  tenth  of  an 
ounce  and  the  other  sintered  and  crystalline,  were 
prepared  in  the  current  work. 

Solar  Heat.  Energy  trapped  from  the  sun  with 
specially  coated  plates  may  some  day  drive  engines 
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and  heat  homes.  H.  Tabor  of  the  National  Physical 
Laboratory  of  Israel,  Jerusalem,  announced  discov- 
ery of  an  inexpensive  method  of  capturing  solar 
energy.  To  demonstrate  his  technique,  he  con- 
structed a  solar  energy  trap  comprised  chiefly  of  a 
sheet  of  copper  electroplated  with  nickel,  zinc,  and 
sulfides.  The  electroplating  process  produces  a  very 
thin  black  deposit  on  the  sheet  that  permits  the 
metal  to  absorb  shortwave  energy  from  the  sun, 
which  is  thus  converted  to  potentially  useful  long- 
wave energy  (heat).  Tabors  research  shows  that 
when  a  bright  metal  is  coated  in  this  way  it  can 
absorb  over  90  percent  of  the  wave  energy  of  the 
visible  spectrum— shortwave  energy. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  solar  energy 
trap,  Tabor  points  out,  is  its  retarded  rate  of  radi- 
ation. Because  the  electroplated  surface  radiates  the 
sun's  heat  much  more  slowly  than  usual  black  sur- 
faces it  becomes  much  hotter  when  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  than  would  normally  be  ex- 
pected. A  number  of  alternative  surface  treatments, 
including  some  suitable  for  aluminum  plates,  also 
have  been  developed. 

Stellar  temperatures,  about  3  times  as  high  as 
those  of  the  sun's  surface,  have  been  reached  mo- 
mentarily in  the  laboratory,  a  University  of  Mich- 
igan physicist  reported. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Turner  reported  that  the  15,000°C 
temperatures  were  generated  in  a  shock  tube  after 
a  diaphragm,  separating  gases  under  extremely  high 
and  low  pressures,  was  broken. 

Shock  waves,  because  of  the  stellarlike  tempera- 
tures they  generate,  have  been  suggested  as  a 
method  of  triggering  hydrogen  bombs  without  ex- 
ploding an  atomic  bomb.  Doing  so  might  be  one 
way  or  building  baby  hydrogen  bombs. 

As  a  high-pressure  gas  rushes  into  a  low-pressure 
zone,  a  powerful  shock  wave  is  produced.  In  the 
University  of  Michigan  instrument,  it  moves  along 
the  12-ft.  tube  at  10  to  20  times  the  speed  of  sound. 
Since  heat  is  the  energy  of  atoms  in  motion,  the 
violently  agitated  gas  particles  in  the  shock  wave's 
wake  reach  incredibly  Tbigh  temperatures  for  an  in- 
stant. This  heat  is  partially  dissipated  in  the  form 
of  brilliant  light,  then  is  quenched  by  the  cool 
"pushing"  gas.  So  short-lived  is  the  shock  wave  it 
does  not  have  time  to  heat  the  walls  of  the  tube. 

By  observing  the  characteristic  light,  or  spectral 
lines,  of  the  excited  atoms  at  one  end  of  the  shock 
tube,  physicists  gather  data  under  known  condi- 
tions that  can  then  be  used  by  astronomers  to  check 
their  interpretations  of  stellar  spectra.  Present  ex- 
periments center  around  the  spectral  lines  of  hy- 
drogen, a  major  component  of  nearly  all  stars,  in- 


clucTing  die  sun.  These  lines  vary  in  brightness  and 
shape,  depending  on  conditions  at  their  source. 

Dr.  Turner  said  that  they  have  now  obtained 
quantitative  measurements  on  spectral  line  shapes, 
using  a  revolving  drum  camera.  According  to  Dr. 
Turner,  the  shock  tube  will  be  valuable  in  helping 
to  determine  the  amounts  of  elements  present  in  the 
stars.  Although  astronomers  now  can  tell  what  ele- 
ments are  present,  there  is  no  reliable  way  to 
measure  the  quantity. 

New  Instruments.  An  X-ray  microscope  combina- 
tion of  simpler  design  and  less  expensive  than  those 
presently  in  use  has  been  designed  at  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  An  X-ray  microscope,  Drs. 
R.  A.  Schrack,  R.  G.  Placious,  and  L.  Marton  ex- 
plained, provides  an  enlarged  photographic  image 
of  small  objects,  useful  in  medical  and  physical  re- 
search. Its  advantages  are  that  all  areas  of  the  spe- 
cimen under  investigation  are  always  in  focus  and 
that  living  specimens  can  be  examined  without 
harm. 


The  simplified  device  uses,  for  the  first  time,  the 
principle  of  field  emission  of  electrons,  or  negative 
particles,  in  an  electron  optical  system.  Source  of 
the  electrons  is  less  than  a  50-thousandth  of  an  inch 
in  radius.  The  electrons  are  focused  to  a  very  mi- 
nute spot  on  a  gold  target,  where  they  produce 
X-rays.  The  specimen  is  placed  between  the  X-ray 
source  and  photographic  film  so  that  it  will  cast  an 
enlarged  shadow.  The  expected  resolving  power  of 
the  field  emission  X-ray  microscope  is  about  a  mil- 
lion lines  per  inch. 

A  new  transistor  that  operates  at  frequencies  3 
times  higher  than  others  recently  announced  was 
reported.  Because  of  its  very  high  frequency  char- 
acteristics, the  transistor  is  expected  to  be  widely 
used  in  guided  missiles  and  electronic  "brains/* 
Heart  of  the  tiny  amplifying  device  is  the  center 
layer,  or  "base/*  only  50  millionths  of  an  inch  thick. 
It  is  made  at  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  by  a  new 
fabricating  method  that  uses  the  process  of  diffu- 
sion to  control  minute  amounts  of  impurities  sand- 
wiched onto  the  base  layer.  The  narrower  the  base 
layer  can  be  made,  the  higher  the  frequency  at 
which  the  transistor  will  operate. 

Transistors  are  widely  used  to  replace  vacuum 
tubes  as  low-frequency  amplifiers,  and  the  newly 
developed  device  broadens  their  field  of  applica- 
tion to  include  both  black-and-white  and  color  tele- 
vision transmission  as  well  as  missiles  and  com- 
puters. 

C.  A.  Lee  of  Bell  Laboratories  perfected  the  tech- 
niques of  sandwiching  with  germanium.  G.  S.  Fuller 
ana  M.  Tanenbaum  have  applied  the  diffusion  tech- 
nique in  making  the  new  transistor  from  silicon. 
Dr.  William  Shockley  and  George  C.  Dacey  di- 
rected the  work  leading  to  the  development. 

It  was  the  transistor  that  earned  its  3  American 
developers  one  of  science's  biggest  awards,  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  Physics,  for  1956.  Drs.  John  Bardeen 
of  Champaign,  III,  Walter  Brattain  of  Murray  Hill, 
N.J.,  and  William  Shockley  of  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  shared  the  $38,633  in  prize  money. 

A  very  small  electronic  gadget,  the  transistor  has 
revolutionized  the  radio  and  telephone  industry  and 
already  become  a  household  word  in  this  country. 
In  the  short  time  since  its  development  in  1948,  the 
transistor  has  found  its  way  into  use  in  everything 
from  portable  radios  to  earth  satellites. 

The  prize-winning  development  was  made  by  the 
3  scientists  8  years  ago  when  they  were  working  at 
the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.  Drs.  Bardeen, 
Shockley,  and  Brattain  were  studying  semicon- 
ductors, materials  that  take  on  the  properties  of 
both  metals  and  insulators,  depending  upon  the 
way  in  which  they  are  treated. 

In  the  study,  Drs.  Bardeen  and  Brattain  found 
that  two  contacts  on  the  semiconductor  surfaces  and 
a  connection  to  a  germanium  crystal  resulted  in  the 
arrangement  being  an  amplifier  that  acts  very  much 
like  the  larger  triode  vacuum  tube.  Since  that  time, 
transistors  have  replaced  the  vacuum  tube  in  hun- 
dreds of  electronic  uses. 

Made  of  germanium  and  silicon  and^experimen- 
tally,  of  other  rare  metals,  the  transistor's  small  size 
and  low  power  requirements  make  it  an  electronic 
engineer's  dream  gadget.  New  uses  for  it  are  being 
found  almost  every  other  day. 

A  device  to  amplify  low-level  light  as  much  as 
40,000  times  is  now  being  produced  by  Bendix  Avi- 
ation Corporation.  Known  as  the  Lumicon,  the  de- 
vice is  expected  to  be  particularly  valuable  in  medi- 
cal work  when  linked  to  an  X-ray  machine.  Doctors 
can  examine  patients  with  very  low-level  X-rays, 
or  can  watch  treatment  in  progress,  using  the  Lumi- 
con. Drs.  Ralph  E.  Sturm  and  Russell  H.  Morgan 
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of  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  Baltimore,  are 
the  co-inventors. 

The  Lumicon  is  actually  a  fluoroscopic  screen 
viewed  by  an  especially  built  television  camera  ^to 
make  a  bright  image  of  very  dim  objects.  It  was  in- 
stalled at  Lowell  Observatory,  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  in 
1954,  in  an  attempt  to  take  good  pictures  of  Mars 
during  that  planet  s  close  approach. 

Einstein's  Generalized  Theory  of  Gravitation.  The  late 
Albert  Einstein,  in  the  last  months  before  his  death 
in  April  1955,  completed  a  revised  version  of  his 
generalized  theory  of  gravitation.  This  simplified 
version  was  published  in  1956  as  an  appendix  to 
the  5th  and  final  edition  of  his  book,  The  Meaning 
of  Relativity,  by  Princeton  University  Press,  Prince- 
ton, NJ.  .  . 

Professor  Einstein  said  his  simplification  is  the 
logically  simplest  relativistic  field  theory  which  is 
at  all  possible."  He  called  it  the  "Relativistic  Theory 
of  the  Non-Symmetric  Field."  Its  aim  is  a  complete 
description  of  the  physical  universe— gravitational 
and  electromagnetic  forces— by  a  single  theory. 
Einstein  believed  his  theory  holds  the  key  to  the 
universe,  unifying  in  one  concept  the  tiny  world 
of  the  atom  and  the  vast  reaches  of  star-filled  space. 

Velocity  of  Light.  The  velocity  of  light  was  deter- 
mined by  clocking  the  time  light  takes  to  travel  be- 
tween two  points  whose  distance  has  been  accu- 
rately measured.  The  new  value  was  very  close  to 
that  found  recently  by  other  methods.  Dr.  R.  C.  A. 
Edge  of  the  geodetic  control  division,  Ordnance 
Survey  Office,  Surrey,  England,  reported  a  value 
of  299,792.4  km  per  sec.  His  measurements  were 
made  at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Army  Map  Service. 

Knowing  light's  velocity  exactly  is  of  great  im- 
portance irt  many  scientific  fields,  but  for  most 
everyday  purposes,  the  speed  can  still  be  considered 
186,000  mi.  per  sec. 

Making  Rare  Minerals.  Rare  minerals  seldom  found 
near  the  earth's  surface  were  created  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles  by  subjecting 
common  minerals  to  extreme  pressures  and  tempera- 
tures. Using  a  laboratory  device  called  the  "simple 
squeezer,"  Drs,  George  Kennedy  and  David  Griggs 
and  co-workers  in  U.C.L.A/S  Institute  of  Geo- 
physics duplicated  conditions  that  form  minerals  at 
extreme  depths  in  the  earth's  crust.  From  common 
quartz  they  created  coesite,  a  dense  mineral  that 
might  exist  in  nature  only  at  a  depth  of  40  miles  or 
more  in  the  earth.  They  made  jade  from  feldspar 
and  aragonite  from  limestone. 

The  U.C.L.A.  scientists  also  were  able  to  make 
various  dense  aluminous  minerals  from  ordinary 
clay.  From  data  on  temperatures  and  pressures  re- 
quired to  make  these  minerals,  the  depths  at  which 
similar  minerals  are  formed  in  the  earth's  crust  can 
be  determined.  Much  of  the  work  has  been  done 
at  temperatures  as  high  as  1,800°  F.  combined  with 
pressures  up  to  1,200,000  Ib.  per  sq.  in. 

—WATSON  DAVIS 

PiNEAU,  Christian.  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  born  Oct.  14,  1904,  in  Chaumont-en-Bas- 
signy,  France.  During  the  1930*s,  he  was  a  banker 
and  labor  union  official.  He  was  interned  from  1943 
to  1954  for  his  activities  in  the  Resistance  Move- 
ment. He  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  in 
1946  and,  after  serving  in  several  cabinets,  was 
made  Foreign  Minister  in  January  1956. 
PITCAIRN  ISLAND.  A  British  colony  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  midway  between  South  America  and  Aus- 
tralia. Area:  2  square  miles.  Population  (1954): 
136.  Pitcairn  was  originally  settled  in  1790  by 
mutineers  from  the  H.M.S.  Bounty.  Included  in  the 
district  of  Pitcairn  are  the  isles  of  Henderson,  Ducie, 
and  Qeno.  Exports:  oranges  arid  pineapples;  im- 
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ports:  flour,  sugar,  and  other  foodstuffs.  In  1952, 
administration  was  assumed  by  the  Governor  of  Fiji. 
Local  government  is  headed  by  a  chief  magistrate. 
Chief  Magistrate:  Christian  Parkin. 
PLASTICS.  Sales  of  synthetic  resins  and  cellulosics, 
including  surface  coatings,  reached  an  estimated 
total  of  3,664.6  million  Ib.  in  1956,  an  increase  of 
about  100  mulion  Ib.  over  the  1955  total.  On  the 
basis  of  statistics  published  in  Modem  Plastics,  this 
total  is  broken  down  as  follows:  134.1  million  Ib.  of 
cellulose  plastics;  9.5  million  Ib.  of  nitrocellulose, 
ethyl  cellulose,  and  other  cellulose  plastics;  469 
million  Ib.  of  phenolic  and  other  tar-acid  resins; 
307  million  Ib.  of  urea  and  melamine  resins;  700 
million  Ib.  of  vinyl  resins;  588  million  Ib.  of  styrene 
resins;  490  million  Ib.  of  alkyd  and  resin  modified 
coatings;  250  million  Ib.  of  cournarone-indene  and 
petroleum  polymer  resins;  60  million  Ib.  of  poly- 
ester; 507  million  Ib.  of  polyethylene;  and  150  mil- 
lion Ib.  of  miscellaneous  types  or  resins. 

Phenolks.  Although,  in  sales  of  phenolic  molding 
powders,  the  first  half  of  the  year  started  off  in 
record  fashion,  with  sales  of  around  17  to  18  million 
Ib.  per  month,  the  summer  slump  and  a  slow  last 
half  of  the  year  offset  the  gains.  Still,  molding 
powder  sales,  at  around  200  million  Ib.  were  about 
the  same  in  1956  as  they  were  in  1955.  Much  of  this 
poundage  went  into  established  applications.  No 
really  large-volume  new  ones  appeared  on  the 
market  in  1956,  although  there  was  talk  about  the 
future  potential  of  molded  phenolic  furniture 
drawers. 

Among  the  established  applications  for  phenolic, 
electrical  parts  was  by  far  the  largest  single  market 
for  the  material  in  1956.  Use  of  phenolics  in  tele- 
phones is  also  still  substantial,  but  cellulosics  are 
now  beginning  to  cut  into  the  market.  Utensil  and 
appliance  components,  particularly  handles,  also 
stood  out  during  the  year  as  one  of  the  larger 
markets  for  phenolics.  In  this  area,  future  increases 
are  expected  for  phenolics  as  a  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  an  epoxy  spray  or  dip  coat  for  the  material 
that  adds  color  to  the  end  product.  Other  uses  for 
phenolics  included  camera  parts,  buttons,  toilet 
seats,  and  caster  wheels. 

Phenolic  resins  reinforced  with  glass,  sisal,  cotton 
flock,  asbestos,  etc.,  also  figured  prominently  in  the 
year's  activities.  Most  of  these  reinforced  resins  are 
higher  in  cost  than  general-purpose  phenolic  and 
are  used  mostly  for  specialty  purposes  in  the  electri- 
cal field,  for  rugged  appliance  parts,  etc. 

Phenolic  laminating  resins  reached  a  total  of 
about  76  million  Ib.  in  1956.  Industrial  laminates, 
which  probably  accounted  for  twice  as  much  resin 
as  the  decorative  laminates  in  1956,  went  primarily 
into  automotive  applications,  although  printed  cir- 
cuits for  miniaturized  electronic  equipment  showed 
a  big  upsurge  as  a  market  for  phenolic  laminates. 

Phenolic  resins  for  abrasives  showed  a  decline 
from  the  1955  total  of  16  million  Ib.  to  about  15  mil- 
lion Ib.  in  1956,  primarily  because  of  the  drop  in 
production  of  automobiles,  the  major  market  for 
abrasives.  The  poundage  of  bonding  resins  used  in 
the  plywood  field,  however,  remained  about  the 
same,  36  million  pounds. 

Phenolic  as  insulation  for  rock  wool  and  fibrous 
glass  dropped  from  52  million  Ib.  to  about  50  mil- 
lion Ib.,  mostly  because  of  the  home  building 
decline. 

In  the  category  devoted  to  all  other  bonding 
applications,  phenolic  resin  consumption  rose  from 
27  million  Ib.  to  28  million  Ib.  Shell  molding,  the 
most  promising  of  all  in  this  classification,  still  con- 
sumes only  about  10  million  Ib.  a  year,  but  it  is 
coming  along  nicely.  About  15  million  Ib,  of  resin 
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was  estimated  to  have  gone  into  phenolic  paper- 
impregnated  separators  lor  batteries  in  1956. 

Resin  for  protective  coatings  showed  a  slight 
increase.  Phenolic  coatings  are  used  primarily  for 
maintenance  and  as  primers  on  cans  before  a  vinyl 
coating  is  applied. 

Urea  and  Melamlne.  Every  classification  in  the  urea 
and  melamine  group  has  contributed  to  the  overall 
growth  in  resin  sales  from  about  301  million  Ib.  in 

1955  to  approximately  307  million  Ib.  in  1956. 
Textile  and  paper  treatment  consumption,  for  ex- 
ample, increased  to  64  million  Ib.  in  1956  and  pro- 
tective coating  resins  jumped  to  27  million  Ib.  In 
the  latter  area,  an  even  bigger  increase  is  antici- 
pated if  the  new  melamine  surface  coatings  for 
automobiles  catches  on.  Bonding  or  adhesive  resins 
based  on  urea  or  melamine  also  took  a  jump  in 

1956  to  approximately  123  million  Ib.,  despite  the 
chaotic  situation  that  has  existed  in  the  industry 
since  the  late  1940's. 

Other  uses  for  melamine  molding  resins  were  up 
only  a  few  percent  over  1955.  Aerosol  containers 
for  cosmetics  are  still  limited  in  use.  Melamine 
hardware  is  still  in  the  development  stage.  Buttons, 
which  offer  a  hard  surface  that  is  impervious  to 
damage  by  cleaning  chemicals,  remained  as  a  good 
market.  But  despite  these  applications,  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  total  of  melamine  molding  compound  used 
for  purposes  other  than  dinnerware  topped  more 
than  12  million  Ib.  in  1956. 

Urea  molding  powder  held  its  own  at  about  the 
same  level  as  in  past  years.  Buttons  and  wiring  de- 
vices are  still  the  leading  outlet,  but  closures,  the 
third  largest,  slumped  a  bit  because  of  the  invasion 
of  colored  polyethylene  caps.  Cosmetic  containers 
are  still  an  important  item  in  the  industry  and  con- 
trol knobs  on  stoves  are  one  of  the  better  markets 
for  urea.  Radio  cabinets,  light  fixtures,  clock  hous- 
ings, and  decorative  containers  are  also  good  mar- 
kets. Emphasis  on  larger  molded  urea  or  melamine 
pieces,  such  as  washing  machine  agitators  and 
kitchen  sink  drain  boards,  also  continued  to  interest 
the  industry,  but  little  actual  work  was  done  in  this 
respect  in  1956. 

Ce!lu!osks.  Sales  of  cellulose  molding  and  extru- 
sion materials  stayed  at  the  90  million  Ib.  level  in 
1956,  the  same  as  1955,  primarily  because  the 
growth  of  the  market  for  plastic  heels  for  ladies* 
shoes  helped  save  the  cellulose  acetate  industry 
from  a  bad  decline.  The  molded  acetate  heels  are 
claimed  to  be  from  2£  to  4£  less  costly  per  pair  than 
wooden  heels  with  lacquer  applied  and,  unlike 
other  plastic  heels,  they  can  be  nailed  in  place 
instead  of  requiring  screws.  Because  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  application,  consumption  of  acetate  for 
heels  was  estimated  at  least  as  high  as  500,000  Ib. 
a  month  by  the  end  of  1956.  By  the  end  of  1957, 
the  figure  will  probably  be  between  6  and  7  mil- 
lion Ib.  per  year. 

The  importance  of  this  shoe  business  to  the  ace- 
tate industry  can  be  realized  by  the  fact  that  ace- 
tate sales  were  down  15  percent  in  the  first  half  of 
1956  but,  because  of  shoe  heels,  came  back  strong 
enough  in  the  last  half  to  salvage  1956.  In  addition 
to  shoe  heels,  conventional  applications  for  acetate 
—dolls,  Jewelry,  etc.— picked  up  in  the  fall  to  offset 
the  decline  of  the  early  months. 

Of  the  reported  90  million  Ib.  of  cellulosic  mold- 
ing powder  sold  in  1956,  cellulose  acetate  butyrate 
probably  accounted  for  about  50  million  Ib.  A  good 
share  of  this  went  into  telephones.  Other  big 
markets:  extruded  sheet,  housings,  automotive  ap- 
plications, and  football  helmets. 

The  cellulosics  industry  also  expressed  consider- 
able interest  in  1956  in  some  of  the  newer  higher- 


cost  materials.  One  of  these  was  a  new  cellulose 
propionate  with  low  plasticizer  content,  no  odor, 
good  weathering  resistance,  and  a  sparkling  finish. 
Another  was  a  high-acetal  acetate  that  molds  at 
550°  to  660°  F.,  is  harder  than  other  cellulosics,  and 
can  be  boiled  for  long  periods.  In  the  film  and  sheet- 
ing division  of  the  plastics  industry,  demand  was 
greater  than  capacity  throughout  the  year,  but  an- 
ticipated increased  production  in  1957  is  expected 
to  remedy  the  defect.  Some  20  million  Ib.  of  cellu- 
lose acetate  and  butyrate  film  (under  0.003  gage) 
and  some  16.5  million  Ib.  of  film  and  sheeting 
(over  0.003  gage)  were  sold  in  1956. 

One  of  the  most  promising  of  the  cellulosic  films 
introduced  in  1956  was  an  extruded  acetate  film  for 
wrapping  fresh  fruit  and  produce  at  the  retail  level 
that  is  reportedly  lower  in  price  than  cellophane. 
The  film  will  breathe  without  perforation  and  pre- 
vent fogging  while  under  refrigeration. 

Most  of  the  older  cellulosic  film  over  0.003  gage, 
however,  is  cast  film  and  is  used  primarily  in  the 
graphic  arts,  as  well  as  in  protective  covers  for 
cards,  window  boxes,  electrical  insulation,  and  store 
window  shades.  Most  of  the  film  under  0.003  gage 
is  also  cast  and  is  used  primarily  for  recording  and 
electrical  tape.  In  all  thicknesses,  however,  the  one 
development  contributing  most  to  the  increase  in 
sales  of  cellulosic  film  and  sheeting  has  been  the 
growth  of  vacuum  forming  for  blister  and  skin 
packaging,  signs,  and  visibility  containers. 

Acrylics.  Methyl  methacrylate  activities  in  1956 
were  dominated  more  by  speculation  and  develop- 
ments looking  toward  future  potentials  than  by  any 
unusual  happenings  in  applications.  Planned  ex- 
pansions should  put  the  total  capacity  in  this  coun- 
try at  close  to  100  million  Ib. 

Another  facet  of  the  acrylic  industry  that  has 
been  growing  rapidly  concerns  itself  with  the  re- 
processing of  methacrylate  sheet  scrap  by  "crack- 
ing" it  and  then  recasting  it  to  bring  forth  another 
sheet.  Although  lacking  the  optical  perfection  of 
virgin  cast  sheet,  the  reprocessed  material  can  be 
used  for  pearlized  buttons,  jewelry,  picture  frames, 
handbags,  boxes,  and  other  gift  and  novelty  items. 

Also  of  interest  to  the  industry  was  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  the  material  continued  its  downward 
trend  in  1956.  From  the  70  £  figure  of  a  few  years 
back,  the  price  of  molding  and  pelletized  extrusion 
grade  is  now  down  to  55£  in  clear  material. 

Overall,  methacrylate  molding  operations  were 
seriously  down  in  the  first  half  of  1956,  because  of 
the  automotive  decline,  but  when  the  new  auto 
models  started  to  be  turned  out  in  the  second  half, 
the  situation  improved. 

Methacrylate  sheeting  production  in  1956  is  esti- 
mated at  figures  all  the  way  from  25  million  to  40  or 
45  million  Ib.,  but  the  latter  probably  includes  many 
millions  of  Ib.  of  cast  sheet  produced  from  reproc- 
essed material.  Outlets  for  sheeting  remained 
largely  the  same:  outdoor  signs,  diffusers  for  street 
lights,  and  the  more  recently  introduced  house- 
hold items  such  as  towel  racks  and  soap  dishes. 

Polystyrene.  Sales  of  polystyrene  molding  materials 
in  1956  pursued  an  irregular  course  during  the  year 
and  wound  up  probably  just  a  little  bit  higher  than 
the  386  million  Ib.  sold  in  1955,  Regardless  of  the 
leveling  off,  however,  producers  are  planning  a 
good  increase  in  1957.  Some  of  them  even  expect 
an  80  percent  increase  by  the  end  of  1960,  which 
would  mean  a  700  million  Ib.  rate  of  operation. 
Much  of  this  growth  is  predicted  on  the  develop- 
ment of  new  types  of  resins  tailored  to  have  prop- 
erties specifically  defined  for  each  different  type  of 
application.  Intensive  research  is  going  on,  for  ex- 
ample, in  providing  better  light  stabilization  so  that 
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styrene  will  be  an  even  better  product  for  light 
fixtures,  Venetian  blinds,  etc. 

The  high-impact  section  of  the  styrene  field  is 
.also  growing  and  estimates  as  to  the  amount  of  im- 
pact and  superimpact  modified  polystyrene  turned 
out  in  1956  range  all  the  way  from  150  to  180  mil- 
lion lb.,  about  40  to  45  percent  of  all  styrene  pro- 
duced. The  volume  of  high-impact  sheet  was  esti- 
mated at  from  35  to  45  million  lb.  in  1956,  com- 
pared to  a  25  to  35  million  lb.  in  1955. 

Growth  of  impact  material  is  apparently  not  as 
fast  as  was  expected.  Sheet  material  has  found 
growing  use  in  refrigerators,  signs,  lighting,  hous- 
ings, and  miscellaneous  automotive  applications, 
but  the  amount  of  impact  styrene  used  for  molding, 
particularly  in  the  toy  and  housewares  field,  has  not 
lived  up  to  expectations.  The  industry  expects 
therefore  to  concentrate  sales  of  impact  molding 
materials  primarily  in  industrial  applications  such 
as  housings.  Superimpact  styrene,  primarily  because 
of  the  high  cost,  has  remained  relatively  small  in 
volume.  Some  8  or  10  million  lb.  of  styrene- 
acrylonitrile  and  -butadiene  copolymer^  sheet  mate- 
rials was  estimated  in  automotive  use  in  1955,  but 
there  wasn't  much  gain,  if  any,  in  1956.  Extruded 
copolymer  pipe  is  claimed  to  have  increased  over 
its  3  million  lb.  volume  in  1955  and  copolymers  for 
molding  uses  showed  a  good  growth  pattern. 

Packaging  applications  for  styrene-type  resins, 
however,  are  candidates  for  largest  volume  in  years 
to  come.  Thin-walled  disposable  cups  are  expected 
to  reach  large  volume  proportions  in  the  future. 

Vinyl  Chloride.  The  percentage  increase  in  sales  of 
vinyl  resins  in  1956  was  only  7  or  8  percent  (for  a 
total  of  557  million  lb.)  as  compared  to  a  more 
than  25  percent  increase  in  1955,  but  the  slowdown 
was  attributed  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
dustry needed  time  to  consolidate  its  gains  and  to 
smooth  out  the  production,  sales,  and  merchandising 
problems  created  by  the  increase  of  1955. 

Highlights  of  the  year  were:  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  basic  resin  from  31*  to  27£  after  a  7t 
decline  in  1955,  the  continued  advance  of  vinyl 
plastisols,  the  phenomenal  increase  in  sheeting,  a 
good  advance  in  floor  coverings,  and  rapidly  rising 
use  of  laminates.  Total  1956  plastisols  production 
was  estimated  at  from  60  to  well  over  70  million  lb. 
The  fastest  growing  part  of  the  plastisol  business 
was  rotational  casting.  Fabric  coating  with  plastisols 
did  not  grow  much  in  1956,  the  chief  competition 
coming  from  the  more  economical  calender  coating. 

Sponge  plastisols  for  foamed  vinyl  are  just  begin- 
ning to  find  use  for  padding,  cushions,  and  other 
upholstery  applications,  particularly  in  cars. 

Metal  coatings  made  from  vinyl  dispersions,  in- 
cluding plastisols  and  solution  resins,  became  really 
prominent  in  1956.  One  of  the  products  was  a  spray- 
on  finish  that  gives  a  textured  or  embossed  appear- 
ance. The  most  radical  development  in  coatings, 
however,  was  what  is  virtually  a  spread  coating  of 
a  dispersion  or  plastisol  on  steel.  Other  uses  in  1956 
that  showed  increasing  market  possibilities  were 
plastisol  coatings  over  fibrous  glass  yarn  for  screen- 
cloth  and  plastisol  coatings  to  protect  glass  aerosol 
bottles  from  shattering. 

Rigid  vinyl  also  had  one  of  its  better  years  in 
1956.  Rigid  pipe,  in  particular,  was  estimated  to 
have  doubled  in  1956  with  a  total  of  6  million  lb. 
or  more  of  resin  consumed. 

The  over  35  percent  advance  in  resin  used  for 
sheeting  in  1956  is  due  largely  to  the  use  of  sheeting 
for  laminates.  Much  of  it  was  laminated  to  fabric 
for  upholstery,  but  there  is  a  growing  use  for  vinyl 
laminates  for  counter  tops,  wall  coverings,  and 
combinations  with  metal. 


Sales  of  vinyl  molding  and  extrusion  resins 
totaled  about  198  million  lb.  in  1956,  some  15 
million  lb.  more  than  in  1955.  Vinyl  film  (under  10 
mils)  remained  the  same  as  1955  at  about  83  mil- 
lion lb.  Sheeting  (10  mils  and  over),  however, 
showed  an  increase  from  51  million  lb.  in  1955  to 
71  million  lb.  in  1956. 

About  3  million  lb.  of  resin  was  thought  to  have 
gone  into  thin  extruded  film  used  primarily  for 
packaging  where  clarity  is  desirable,  for  shelf 
covering,  and  for  storm  windows.  Cast  film  is  used 
for  oxygen  tents,  surgical  tape,  storm  windows,  skin 
packaging,  and  a  small  amount  in  seat  covers. 

Film  and  sheet  for  laminates  must  have  used  up 
10  million  lb.  of  resin  or  more;  inflatables  probably 
consumed  about  8  million  lb. 

Adhesive-coated  vinyl  film  for  shelves,  decora- 
tion, and  walls  also  showed  a  gain  in  1956. 
Similarly,  the  fabric-coating  resin  business  increased 
even  though  automotive  upholstery  was  down  and 
laminates  moved  in  to  take  over  part  of  the  market. 
The  amount  of  resin  used  for  calender  coating  was 
estimated  at  about  32  million  lb.  in  1956;  spread 
coating  at  about  25  million  lb. 

In  floor  coverings,  vinyl  asbestos  tile  still  leads 
the  field.  Total  resin  used  will  probably  be  about 
100  million  lb.  in  1960. 

Polyethylene.  Total  consumption  of  polyethylene 
in  1956  was  about  507  million  lb.,  with  the  largest 
share,  150  million  lb.,  going  into  film  and  sheeting. 
Practically  all  this  amount,  of  course,  was  accounted 
for  by  the  conventional  high-pressure-type  material. 
The  low-pressure  processed  polyethylene  situation 
is  not  much  different  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  There 
are  some  toys,  housewares,  and  rope  being  made 
from  this  new  material,  but  by  and  large  it  is  used 
for  development  work  by  various  processors. 

During  1956,  several  of  the  large  producers  also 
announced  expansion  plans.  If  all  the  plans  go 
through,  there  might  be  a  total  capacity  for  all 
types  of  polyethylene  of  about  1,000  million  lb.  by 
the  end  of  1957  or  early  in  1958.  Exports  accounted 
for  a  large  share  of  polyethylene  production  in  1956. 
The  total  figure  was  estimated  at  140  million  lb., 
mostly  Grade  B  material  but  suitable  for  many  pipe 
and  molding  operations. 

But  the  big  news  in  the  polyethylene  field  in 
1956  was  the  work  done  with  polypropylene,  a 
material  similar  to  polyethylene  but  with  even 
greater  stiffness  and  higher  heat  resistance.  Also  in 
the  offing  by  another  leading  supplier  was  a  higher- 
density  polyethylene  produced  by  the  high-pressure 
process  which  was  claimed  to  have  properties  ap- 
proaching those  of  the  newer  low-pressure  proc- 
essed material.  Just  where  these  high-density  ma- 
terials would  be  going  was  still  in  doubt  by  the  end 
of  1956.  Wire  coating  possibilities  of  high-density 
material  are  bright  and  filaments  made  from  high- 
density  polyethylene  are  among  the  strongest  of 
man-made  fibers.  The  better  impermeability  and 
other  properties  of  high-density  material  also  make 
it  a  good  prospect  for  nonsqueezeable  bottles. 

In  the  area  of  conventional  polyethylenes,  how- 
ever, it  was  the  progress  made  by  film  and  sheeting 
that  stole  the  spotlight.  Two  particularly  lucrative 
new  areas  for  polyethylene  film  began  to  open  up, 
agriculture  and  construction.  Together,  these  two 
may  have  accounted  for  from  12  to  15  million  lb. 
of  film  in  1956.  In  addition  to  these,  some  60  to  70 
percent  of  the  film  market  is  thought  to  be  in 
packaging.  Other  new  applications  that  are  just 
beginning  to  open  up— aircraft  covers,  auto  covers, 
temporary  storm  windows,  table  cloths  and  drapes, 
and  sound  and  moisture  barriers  in  automobile 
doors  and  bodies.  —CHARLES  A.  BBESKTN 
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PLOUGHING  CONTEST,  World.  Hugh  Barr,  Northern 
Ireland,  retained  his  title  of  champion  ploughman 
of  the  world  by  winning  the  1956  "Ploughman's 
Olympics,"  held  at  ShiJUingford,  Englana.  Ame 
Braute,  Norway,  was  runner-up.  Ploughmen  from 
13  countries  participated.  The  1957  championships 
will  be  held  at  Peebles,  Ohio. 
POINT  FOUR.  A  program  whose  aim  was  to  give 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  improve  living 
conditions  in  underdeveloped  countries  throughout 
the  world.  See  THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  YEAH 
Boos,  EVENTS  OF  1949,  p.  585. 
POLAND.  A  central  European  republic,  established 
Nov.  9,  1918.  It  was  partitioned  between  Germany 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1939,  but  regained  its  indepen- 
dence in  1945. 

Area  and  Population.  The  territorial  limits  of  the 
new  Poland  have  not  yet  been  finally  drawn.  Within 
the  provisional  boundaries  fixed  by  the  Yalta  and 
Potsdam  agreements,  the  country  occupies  an  area 
of  121,131  sq.  mi.,  with  a  population  estimated  at 
27,278,000  in  1955.  Capital,  Warsaw  (pop.  1956 
est,  996,000).  Chief  cities:  Lodz,  671,000;  Cracow, 
435,000;  Wroclaw  (Breslau),  430,000;  Poznan, 
335,000;  Gdansk  (Danzig),  191,000;  Szczecin 
(Stettin),  200,000;  Katowice,  170,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  Elementary  and  secondary 
education,  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  is  compulsory 
and  free.  In  the  1952-53  school  year,  there  were 
about  23,000  elementary  schools  with  3,300,000 
pupils  and  786  secondary  schools  with  340,000 
pupils.  The  country's  72  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  including  8  universities,  had  110,200 
students.  The  population  is  mainly  Roman  Catholic. 

Production.  Although  the  industrialization  of  Po- 
land is  being  pushed  forward  steadily,  about  45.7 
percent  of  the  population  still  makes  its  livelihood 
by  farming.  Agricultural  output  in  1955  included: 
wheat,  2,120,200  tons;  rye,  7,305,600  tons;  oats,  2,- 
143,100  tons;  potatoes,  26,400,000  tons.  Livestock 
in  1955  included:  7,912,200  cattle,  10,888,300  hogs, 
and  4,243,200  sheep. 

The  1955  output  of  coal  was  94,500,000  metric 
tons,  as  compared  to  91,300,000  tons  in  1954.  Of 
steel,  4,426,600  tons  were  produced  in  1955;  of 
pig  iron,  3,112,000  tons. 

Transportation.  Poland  has  about  61,000  miles  of 
roads  and  15,500  miles  of  railroads.  The  merchant 
fleet,  on  June  30,  1955,  aggregated  316,065  gross 
tons. 

Foreign  Trade.  No  exact  data  on  foreign  trade  have 
been  made  public  since  1949.  Practically  all  foreign 
commerce  is  handled  by  the  state,  with  the  Soviet 
orbit  taking  the  lion's  share  (about  67  percent  in 
1952). 

Finance.  In  the  1955  budget,  revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  122,000  million  and  expenditure  at  114,- 
900  million  zlotys.  Since  October  1950,  the  zloty 
has  been  on  a  nominal  gold  standard,  on  a  par  with 
the  ruble  (1  zloty  equals  U.S.$0.25). 

Government.  Under  its  new  1952  Constitution, 
Poland  is  a  people's  republic,  patterned  largely  on 
the  U.S.S.R.  Highest  organ  in  the  land  is  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  whose  composition  and  functions  are 
similar  to  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Chairman  of  the  Council:  Alex- 
ander ZawadskL  Premier:  Jozef  Cyrankiewicz. 

Events,  1956.  Poland,  in  the  year  under  review, 
lived  through  one  of  her  great  moments  of  history. 
Owing  to  the  combined  effects  of  a  spectacular,  if 
unsuccessful,  uprising  and  of  skilful,  tenacious 
diplomacy,  she  rose  from  the  status  of  a  mere  satel- 
lite to  semi-independence  within  the  Communist 
world,  almost  on  a  par  with  Yugoslavia. 

The  sudden  death  in  Moscow,  on  March  12,  of 


the  Polish  Communist  Party  chief  Boleslaw  Bierut 
set  in  motion  a  long  series  of  shake-ups  in  top  gov- 
ernment and  party  posts.  On  March  20,  Bierut's 
former  deputy,  Edward  Ochab,  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  first  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party's 
central  committee.  In  April,  three  Cabinet  min- 
isters, including  the  head  of  the  Justice  Department, 
were  dismissed  from  their  posts  in  a  drive  appar- 
ently aimed  at  the  elimination  of  "Stalinists";  the 
chief  state  and  military  prosecutors  were  also 
purged.  On  May  6,  Jakub  Berman,  Deputy  Premier 
and  one  of  the  key  Communist  figures,  resigned. 

Violence  Erupts  in  Poznan.  On  June  28,  a  mass 
demonstration  of  workers  in  the  big  western  Polish 
city  of  Poznan  turned  into  a  two  days*  orgy  of 
bloodshed  and  destruction.  By  official  count,  50 
persons  were  killed  and  more  than  300  wounded 
in  clashes  with  police  and  army  units;  unofficial 
estimates  of  the  toll  ran  much  higher.  After  first 
blaming  the  riots  on  agents  provocateurs  inspired 
by  the  West,  the  Polish  government  in  July  admitted 
that  the  demonstrators  had  had  just  grievances.  On 
July  8  and  13,  two  more  batches  of  Cabinet  min- 
isters and  other  high  officials,  mostly  in  the  eco- 
nomic domain,  were  ousted  on  charges  of  laxity  and 
inefficiency. 

Although  close  to  1,000  persons  had  been  arrested 
after  the  Poznan  uprising  and  387  had  been  in- 
dicted, only  a  handful  of  alleged  ringleaders  were 
brought  to  trial  in  September  and  October.  Sen- 
tences were  surprisingly  light;  even  defendants 
charged  with  murder  got  off  with  4  years'  imprison- 
ment. 

Gomulka  Returns  to  the  Fore.  With  flashlike  clarity, 
the  Poznan  affair  had  brought  out  how  widespread 
and  deep-rooted  popular  discontent  with  the 
regime  was.  Now,  even  in  the  top  strata  of  govern- 
ment and  party  the  feeling  won  out  that  drastic 
changes  were  needed  to  stave  off  a  major  disaster. 
In  their  desperate  plight,  Premier  Cyrankiewicz  and 
his  government  turned  to  a  man  who  had  only  re- 
cently been  released  from  prison  where  he  had  been 
held  on  charges  of  "Titoism"  since  1951:  Wladislaw 
Gomulka,  former  Secretary  General  of  the  Polish 
Communist  Party. 

Though  no  longer  the  "public  enemy"  he  had 
been  made  out  to  oe  in  Stalin's  time,  Gomulka,  an 
ardent  champion  of  national  communism,  was  still 
far  from  being  persona  grata  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Kremlin  leadership;  in  Poland,  however,  he  enjoyed 
a  wide  and  growing  popularity. 

When  it  became  known,  in  mid-October,  that  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Polish  Communist  Party 
was  considering  the  restoration  of  Gomulka  to  his 
former  post  ( and  thereby  making  him  the  effective 
leader  of  the  country),  5  top  Soviet  leaders,  Nikita 
S.  Khrushchev,  Marshal  Georgi  K.  Zhukov,  V.  M. 
Molotov,  Anastas  I.  Mikoyan,  and  Lazar  M.  Kagan- 
ovich,  hurried  to  Warsaw  for  "consultations."  At 
the  same  time,  Soviet  troops  and  tanks  ringed  the 
Polish  capital,  as  rumors  of  armed  clashes  between 
Polish  and  Russian  forces  and  of  an  impending 
Soviet  ultimatum  were  rife.  But  the  determined 
Poles  did  not  back  down  in  the  face  of  the  Russian 
threats  and  preparations  to  use  force.  On  October 
19,  Gomulka  and  three  of  his  closest  associates  were 
restored  to  the  ranks  of  the  Central  Committee; 
two  days  later,  Gomulka  was  elected  First  Secretary 
of  the  party. 

To  make  the  meaning  of  the  new  "October  Revo- 
lution" quite  clear  to  all  concerned,  the  Politburo 
at  the  same  time  dropped  Soviet  Marshal  Konstantin 
K.  Rokossovsky  from  its  ranks.  On  November  13, 
Rokossovsky  resigned  as  Polish  Minister  of  Defense 
and  returned  to  the  Soviet  Union.  His  post  was 
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taken  over  by  Gen.  Marian  Spychalski,  a  close 
friend  o£  Gomulka's.  Previously,  another  holdover 
from  the  Stalin  era  and  foe  of  Gomulka's,  Deputy 
Premier  Hilary  Mine,  had  resigned  from  the  Cabi- 
net (October  9). 

Gomulka  Shows  His  Mettle.  Having  had  to  accept, 
much  to  their  dislike,  Gomulka's  return  to  power, 
the  Russian  leaders  decided  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  job.  They  invited  the  new  leader  to  come  to 
Moscow  for  a  parley  on  a  general  settlement  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  On  November  15,  Go- 
mulka,  Zawadski,  CyranMewicz,  and  6  other  top 
Polish  leaders  arrived  in  Moscow  for  4  days  of  hard 
bargaining.  The  Polish  delegation  obtained  i*11?01- 
tant  concessions  bringing  the  country  a  good  deal 
closer  to  independence.  Among  other  things,  the 
Soviets  agreed  to  write  off  claims  resulting  from  the 
war  and  postwar  period  and  totaling  2,000  million 
rubles.  The  Poles  also  were  given  a  voice  in  the 
matter  of  where  the  Soviet  forces-they  were  to 
remain  in  the  country  "temporarily"— were  to  be 
stationed.  Premier  Cyrankiewicz,  on  November  20, 
assured  the  Polish  Parliament  that  a  new  era, 
marked  by  equality,  had  opened  in  Poland's  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  "status  of  forces"  agreement  signed  in  Warsaw 
on  December  17  regulated  the  presence  of  _  Soviet 
troops  in  Poland  in  a  manner  compatible  with  na- 
tional sovereignty.  Toward  the  year's  end  it  looked 
as  though  the  Kremlin's  formerly  ironclad  grip  on 
Poland  nad  been  reduced  to  a  mainly  economic 
hold,  for  the  Poles,  after  a  poor  harvest  and  with 
a  generally  shaky  economy,  were  still  dependent 
on  Soviet  trade.  A  Russian  pledge  to  deliver  1.4 
million  tons  of  grain  in  2  years  played  a  big  role 
in  this  regard.  —JOACHIM  JOESTEN 

POLO.  Players  from  the  Brandywine  team  had  a 
hand  in  winning  both  major  U.S.  polo  champion- 
ships in  1956.  The  Brandywine  team  finally  won  the 
National  Open  tide  after  reaching  the  finals  in  the 
2  preceding  years.  They  defeated  the  Aurora  Polo 
Club  of  Buffalo  in  the  final  round.  The  score  was 
11-10  and  the  winning  goal  was  scored  in  the 
second  overtime  period  by  Billy  Mayer.  A  combina- 
tion of  Brandywine  and  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
players,  called  the  Solo-Brandywine  club,  won  the 
national  20-goal  title,  defeating  Boca  Raton,  Fla., 
in  the  finals  by  a  score  of  12-8. 

Cornell  retained  its  Collegiate  title  by  trouncing 
Yale  20-6  in  the  finals  of  this  indoor  tournament. 
The  national  junior  12-goal  indoor  championship 
went  to  Huntington,  L.I.,  when  they  defeated  Mil- 
waukee Joy  Farms  9-8  in  the  finals  in  New  York. 
Midland,  Lamessa,  Texas,  won  the  Inter-circuit 
title  when  they  beat  the  Tulsa  Polo  and  Hunt  Club 
9-8.  Squadron  A  defeated  the  New  York  A.C.  14-13 
to  win  the  National  Indoor  Championship. 
POPULATION.  During  1956  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  including  armed  forces  overseas, 
increased  by  2.9  million,  reaching  a  total  of  169.7 
million  by  the  end  of  the  year,  according  to  esti- 
mates made  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Between  April  1950,  date  of  the  last  Decennial 
Census,  and  the  end  of  1956,  the  population  of  the 
United  States  increased  by  18.6  million,  or  12.3 
percent.  The  population  of  the  United  States  rep- 
resents about  6.3  percent  of  the  world  total  of 
2,700  million  as  estimated  recently  by  the  Statistical 
Office  of  the  United  Nations.  Countries  with  larger 
populations  than  the  United  States  are  China  ( 1953 
census)  with  582.6  million,  India  (mid-1956  est.*) 

•The  Indian  government  estimate  includes  Kashmir- 
JammTi.  The  U.S.S.R.  figure  is  the  official  Soviet  estimate 
as  published  in  Narodnove  Khozyaystvo  S.S.S.R.  (The 
National  Economy  of  the  U.S.S.R.)  1956. 
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with  377  million,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  (April  1956 
est.a)  with  200.2  million.  The  Census  Bureaus 
latest  projections  of  the  total  United  States  popula- 
tion, based  on  various  assumed  rates  of  growth  and 
assuming  no  disastrous  war,  epidemic,  or  other 
major  catastrophe,  range  from  a  low  of  186.3  million 
to  a  high  of  193.3  million  in  1965,  and  from  a  low 
of  206.9  million  to  a  high  of  228.5  million  in  1975. 

Population  by  States.  July  1,  1956,  estimates  of 
State  populations  indicate  a  gain  since  the  1950 
census  of  nearly  3  million  inhabitants  in  California; 
a  gain  of  more  than  1  million  in  4  States— Michigan, 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  Texas;  and  a  gain  of  almost 
1  million  in  Florida. 

New  York  continues  the  largest  State  in  total 
population  with  an  estimated  16,195,000,  an  in- 
crease of  1,365,000  over  the  1950  census  figure 
of  14,830,192.  California,  second  with  an  estimated 
population  of  13,433,000  in  1956,  has  gained  2,- 
846,000  over  its  1950  census  figure  of  10,586,223, 
and  has  reduced  New  York's  lead  to  about  2.75  mil- 
lion in  1956  from  a  margin  of  4.25  million  in  1950. 
Pennsylvania,  which  yielded  second  place  in  popu- 
lation rank  to  California  in  1950,  holds  to  third 
place  among  the  States  with  a  1956  estimate  of 
10,964,000,  an  increase  of  466,000  over  its  1950 
census  figure  of  10,498,012. 

TABLE  1— ESTIMATES  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  INCLUDING  ARMED  FORCES 

OVERSEAS 

JAN    1,  1950  TO  1957,  WITH  COMPONENTS 

OF  POPULATION  CHANGE 

(in  thousands) 


Net 

ci-oil- 

Da 

Popula- 

Net  change  a 
No.          % 

Change  since        ian 
preceding  da'e     immi- 
Births  6  Deaths  e  gration 

Jan.  1, 

1957.     169.800 

2,995 

1.80 

4,220 

1,568 

344 

Jan.  1, 

1956. 

166,805 

2,849 

1.74 

4,091 

1,532 

295 

Jan.  1, 

1955. 

163,956 

2,841 

1.76 

4,078 

1,485 

248 

Jan.  1, 

1954. 

161,115 

2,681 

1.69 

3,965 

1,527 

239 

Jan.  1, 

1953. 

158,434 

2,644 

1.70 

3,912 

1,508 

240 

Jan.  1, 

1952. 

155,790 

2,718 

1.78 

3,826 

1,497 

379 

Jan.  1, 

Toil        1 

1951. 

1QKH 

153,072 

1  Kf\  KKO> 

2,520 

1.67 

3,627 

1,464 

350 

Total  change: 

Apr.  1, 
Jan. 

1950  to 
1,  1957 

18,668 

12.35 

26,841 

10,194 

2,005 

Jan.  1, 

1950  to 

Jan. 

1,  1957 

19,248 

12.78 

27,719 

10,585 

2,095 

« Includes  changes  due  to  admissions  into,  and  discharges 
from,  armed  forces  overseas;  figures  are  not  shown  separately. 
6  Adjusted  for  underregistration.  «  Deaths  occurring  in  the 
United  States,  adjusted  for  underregistration  of  infant  deaths, 

Slus  estimated   deaths   occurring  to   armed  forces   overseas. 
Calendar  years. 

Arkansas  is  the  only  State  for  which  the  1956 
estimate  shows  an  appreciable  population  loss  be- 
tween 1950  and  1956,  its  estimated  population  of 
1,815,000  in  1956  being  5  percent  below  the  1950 
census  figure  of  1,909,511.  In  9  States  the  changes 
between  1950  and  1956  are  relatively  small,  the 
1956  figures  differing  by  less  than  3  percent  (plus 
or  minus)  from  the  1950  population,  These  States 
are  Alabama,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  Vermont,  and  West 
Virginia. 

By  Age.  In  the  year  preceding  July  1, 1956,  about 

3.5  million  children  reached  school  age  ( 6  years ) ; 

2.6  million  reached  high-school  age   (14  years); 
2.3  million  reached  college  age  (18  years);  2.2 
million  reached  the  age  of  21;   and  1.2  million 
reached  their  65th  birthday.  The  mid-1956  esti- 
mates show  large  increases  in  the  number  of  chil- 
dren and  the  number  of  aged  persons  since  the 
1950  census.  There  has  been  a  particularly  sharp 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  of  elementary 
school  age,  a  gain  of  31.7  percent  to  a  1956  figure 
of  29.2  million,  compared  with  the  increase  for  all 
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TABLE  2— PROVISIONAL  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  TOTAL  AND  CIVILIAN  POPULATION  OF  STATES,  AND  OF  THE 
CIVILIAN  POPULATION  OF  SELECTED  OUTLYING  AREAS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES:  JULY  1,  1956 

(Total  population  figures  Include  persons  in  the  Armed  Forces  stationed  in  each  State  and  exclude  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
overseas.  Each  estimate  has  been  independently  rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand  from  figures  compteud  to  the  last  digit;  hence, 
the  sums  of  parts  shown  may  differ  slightly  from  the  totals  shown.  Percentages  are  based  on  unrounded  numbers) 


Total  population 
Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (—  ), 
Apr.  1,  1950,  to 
Apr.  1,  1950            July  I.  1956 

Civilian  population 
Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (—  ), 
Apr.  1,  1950,  to 
July  1.  1956 

Area 

July  1,  1956 

(census) 

Amount 

% 

July  1,  1956 

Apr.  1,  1950 

Amount 

% 

Continental  U.  S  ,  . 

.  167,191,000^ 

150,697,361 

+  16,493,000 

+10.9 

165,255,000 

149,634,000 

+  15,621,000 

+10.4 

REGIONS: 

,  ,     42,273,000 

39,477,986 

+2,795,000 

+7.1 

42,039,000 

39,344,000 

+2,696,000 

+6.9 

North  Central  

.  .     49,278,000 

44,460,762 

+4,817,000 

+10.8 

49,074,000 

44,369,000 

+4,706,000 

+10.6 

South  
West  

51,694,000 
23,945,000 

47,197,088 
19,561,525 

+4,497,000 
+4,384,000 

+9.5 
+22.4 

50,748,000 
23,393,000 

46,653,000 
19,269,000 

+4,095,000 
+4,124,000 

+8.8 
+21.4 

NORTHEAST: 

New  England  

,  .       9,711,000 

9,314,453 

+397,000 

+4.3 

9,603,000 

9,261,000 

+341,000 

+3.7 

Middle  Atlantic  

,  ,     32,562,000 

30,163,533 

+2,398,000 

+8.0 

32,437,000 

30,083,000 

+2,354,000 

+7.8 

NOHTH  CENTRAL: 

East  North  Central.  .  . 
West  North  Central.  . 

.  .     34,221,000 
.  .     15,057,000 

30,399,368 
14,061,394 

+3,821,000 
+995,000 

+12.6 
+7.1 

34,118,000 
14,957,000 

30,337,000 
14,032,000 

+3,781,000 
+925,000 

+12.5 
+6.6 

SOUTH:     * 

South  Atlantic  
East  South  Central.  .  . 

23,971,000 
.  .     11,743,000 

21,182,335 
11,477,181 

+2,788,000 
+266,000 

+13.2 
+2.3 

23,399,000 
11,646,000 

20,860,000 
11,412,000 

+2,539,000 
+234,000 

+12.2 
+2.1 

West  South  Central.  . 

.  .     15,980,000 

14,537,572 

+1,443,000 

+9.9 

15,702,000 

14,380,000 

+1,322,000 

+9.2 

WEST: 

Mountain  

6,127,000 

5,074,998 

+1,052,000 

+20.7 

5,997,000 

5,021,000 

+976,000 

+19.4 

Pacific  

17,818,000 

14,486,527 

+3,331,000 

+23.0 

17,396,000 

14,248,000 

+3,148,000 

+22.1 

NEW  ENGLAND: 

Maine  

910,000 

913,774 

-4,000 

-0.4 

895,000 

912,000 

-17,000 

-1.8 

New  Hampshire  

560,000 

533,242 

+27,000 

+5.1 

554,000 

531,000 

+23,000 

+4.3 

Vermont  

370,000 

377,747 

-7,000 

-2.0 

369,000 

378,000 

-9,000 

-2.3 

Massachusetts  

4,812,000 

4,690,514 

+121,000 

+2.6 

4,766,000 

4,665,000 

+101,000 

+2.2 

Rhode  Island  

828,000 

791,896 

+36,000 

+4.5 

796,000 

774,000 

+22,000 

+2.8 

Connecticut  

2,232,000 

2,007,280 

+224,000 

+11.2 

2,222,000 

2,001,000 

+221,000 

+11.0 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC: 

New  York  

16,195,000 

14,830,192 

+1,365,000 

+9.2 

16,142,000 

14,801,000 

+1,342,000 

+9.1 

New  Jersey  

5,403,000 

4,835,329 

+567,000 

+11.7 

5,358,000 

4,802,000 

+556,000 

+11.6 

Pennsylvania  

10,964,000 

10,498,012 

+466,000 

+4.4 

10,936,000 

10,480,000 

+457,000 

+4.4 

EAST  NORTH  CENTBAL: 

Ohio  

9,096,000 

7,946,627 

+1,150,000 

+14.5 

9,077,000 

7,938,000 

+1,139,000 

+14.3 

Indiana  

4,413,000 

3,934,224 

+478,000 

+12.2 

4,406,000 

3,932,000 

+474,000 

+12.0 

Illinois  

9,432,000 

8,712,176 

+720,000 

+8.3 

9,374,000 

8,672,000 

+702,000 

+8.1 

7,516,000 

6,371,766 

+1,144,000 

+18.0 

7,502,000 

6,361,000 

+1,141,000 

+17.9 

,  .       3,764,000 

3,434,575 

+329,000 

+9.6 

3,759,000 

3,433,000 

+325,000 

+9.5 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL: 

Minnesota  

3,241,000 

2,982,483 

+258,000 

+8.7 

3,236,000 

2,981,000 

+255,000 

+8.6 

Iowa  

2,692,000 

2,621,073 

+71,000 

+2.7 

2,689,000 

2,621,000 

+69,000 

+2.6 

Missouri  

4,255,000 

3,954,653 

+300,000 

+7.6 

4,224,000 

3,952,000 

+272,000 

+6.9 

North  Dakota  

657,000 

619,636 

+37,000 

+6.0 

656,000 

620,000 

+36,000 

+5.9 

South  Dakota  , 

696,000 

652,740 

+43,000 

+6.6 

689,000 

650,000 

+40,000 

+6.1 

Nebraska  

1,414,000 

1,325,510 

+89,000 

+6.7 

1,402,000 

1,322,000 

+80,000 

+6.1 

2,103,000 

1,905,299 

+198,000 

+10.4 

2,061,000 

1,887,000 

+173,000 

+9.2 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC: 

Delaware  

402,000 

318,085 

+84,000 

+26.4 

394,000 

318,000 

+77,000 

+24.1 

Maryland  

2,812,000 

2,343,001 

+469,000 

+20.0 

2,741,000 

2,301,000 

+440,000 

+19.1 

District  of  Columbia.  . 

866,000 

802,178 

+63,000 

+7.9 

843,000 

787,000 

+56,000 

+7.2 

Virginia  

.       3,651,000 

3,318,680 

+333,000 

+10.0 

3,490,000 

3,208,000 

+283,000 

+8.8 

West  Virginia  

1,983,000 

2,005,552 

-23,000 

-1.1 

1,982,000 

2,005,000 

-23,000 

-1.2 

North  Carolina  

4,423,000 

4,061,929 

+361,000 

+8.9 

4,333,000 

4,014,000 

+318,000 

+7.9 

2,353,000 

2,117,027 

+236,000 

+11.1 

2,303,000 

2,096,000 

+208,000 

+9.9 

Georgia  

3,712,000 

3,444,578 

+267,000 

+7.8 

3,635,000 

3,402,000 

+233,000 

+6.8 

Florida  

,       3,770,000 

2,771,305 

+998,000 

+36.0 

3,677,000 

2,729,000 

+948,000 

+34.7 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL: 

Kentucky  

3,017,000 

2,944,806 

+72,000 

+2.5 

2,985,000 

2,913,000 

+72,000 

+2.5 

Tennessee  

3,466,000 

3,291,718 

+175,000 

+5.3 

3,448,000 

3,281,000 

+167,000 

+5.1 

Alabama  

3,135,000 

3,061,743 

+74,000 

+2.4 

3,110,000 

3,053,000 

+56,000 

+1.8 

2,124,000 

2,178,914 

-55,000 

-2.5 

2,104,000 

2,164,000 

-61,000 

-2.8 

WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL: 

Arkansas  

1,815,000 

1,909,511 

-95,000 

-5.0 

1,793,000 

1,908,000 

-115,000 

-6.0 

Louisiana  

3,004,000 

2,683,516 

+321,000 

+12.0 

2,962,000 

2,670,000 

+293,000 

+11.0 

Oklahoma  

2,237,000 

2,233,351 

+3,000 

+0.1 

2,205,000 

2,218,000 

-13,000 

-0.6 

Texas  

.8,925,000 

7,711,194 

+1,214,000 

+15.7 

8,742,000 

7,584,000 

+1,158,000 

+15.3 

MOUNTAIN: 

Montana  

638,000 

591,024 

+47,000 

+8.0 

633,000 

589,000 

+44.000 

+7.5 

Idaho  

625,000 

588,637 

+36,000 

+6.1 

621,000 

588,000 

+33,000 

+5.5 

321,000 

290,529 

+30,000 

+10.4 

309,000 

282,000 

+27,000 

+9.5 

Colorado  

1,612,000 

1,325,089 

+287,000 

+21.7 

1,560,000 

1,307,000 

+253,000 

+19.4 

815,000 

681,187 

+134,000 

+19.6 

791,000 

668,000 

+123,000 

+18.4 

Arizona....  

1,057,000 

749,587 

+308,000 

+41.0 

1,035,000 

742,000 

+293,000 

+39.5 

Utah  

812,000 

688,862 

+123,000 

+17.9 

809,000 

687,000 

+122,000 

+17.7 

Nevada  

247,000 

160,083 

+87,000 

+54.6 

239,000 

157,000 

+82,000 

+52.3 

PACIFIC: 

Washington  

2,667,000 

2,378,963 

+289,000 

+12.1 

2,593,000 

2,317,000 

+276,000 

+11.9 

.  ,       1,718,000 

1,521,341 

+196,000 

+12.9 

1,712,000 

1,519,000 

+194,000 

+12.8 

California  

13,433,000 

10,586,223 

+2,846,000 

+26.9 

13,090,000 

10,413,000 

+2,678,000 

+25.7 

OUTLYING  AREAS: 

Alaska  

(6) 

128,643 

(6) 

(*} 

161,000 

108,000 

+53,000 

+48.6 

Hawaii  

tV\ 

499,794 

(*) 

(*) 

526,000 

477,000 

+49,000 

+10.2 

Puerto  Rico  

(6) 

2,210,703 

(") 

(* 

2,256,000 

2,205,000 

+51,000 

+2.3 

a  The  estimated  total  population  of  the  United  States  including  Armed  Forces  overseas  for  July  1,  1956,  is  168,091,000. 
not  available. 
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ages  which  is  up  by  11.2  percent  to  a  total  of  168.1 
million.  There  was  a  higher  than  average  gain 
for  the  preschool  age  group  (under  5),  up  15.6 
percent  to  a  total  of  18.7  million;  for  the  high-school 
age  group  (14  to  17),  up  13.5  percent  to  a  total  of 
9.5  million;  and  in  the  oldest  group  (65  and  over), 
up  18.3  percent  to  a  total  of  14.4  million.  The 
number  of  persons  in  the  principal  working  ages 
( 18  to  64)  increased  by  only  4.4  percent  to  a  total 
of  96.2  million  and  about  four  fifths  of  this  increase 
occurred  among  those  over  45  years  old. 

The  college  age  group  (18  to  21  years)  de- 
clined about  2.3  percent  between  1950  and  1956, 
to  8.8  million,  owing  to  the  low  birth  rate  in  the 
middle  193(Ts,  This  group  has  been  increasing 
since  1954,  however,  and  is  expected  to  show  some 
increases  for  the  remainder  of  this  decade.  After 
1960  this  group  will  begin  to  grow  more  rapidly 
as  the  high  birth  rate  of  the  war  and  postwar  years 
takes  effect. 

TABLE  3— ESTIMATED  POPULATION  CHANGES 
BY  AGE:  1950  TO  1956 


Population  including 

armed  forces  overseas 

July  1,1 956  Apr.  1,1 950 

AH  ages....  168,091,000  151,132,000  +16,960,000 


Age 


Change,  Apr.  1950 
to  July  1956 
No.  % 

+  11.2 


Under  5  yr.  . 
5  to  13  yr... 
14  to  17  yr.. 
18  to  24  yr.. 
25  to  44  yr.. 
45  to64yr.. 
65  yr.  &  over 

18,680,000 
29,213,000 
9,543,000 
15,145,000 
47,056,000 
34,028,000 
14,426,000 

16,164,000 
22,180,000 
8,409,000 
16,081,000 
45,385,000 
30,720,000 
12,195,000 

+2,517,000 
+7,034,000 
+1,133,000 
-936,000 
+1,672,000 
+3,308,000 
+2,232,000 

+  15.6 
+31.7 
+13.5 
-58 
+3.7 
+  10.8 
+18.3 

By  Sex.  Between  1950  and  1956  the  sex  ratio 
(the  number  of  males  per  100  females)  declined 
from  99.2  to  98.4.  Each  census  since  1910,  when 
the  ratio  was  an  all-time  high  of  106.0,  has  shown 
a  decline  in  the  sex  ratio,  but  not  until  the  1950 
census  were  more  females  counted  than  males.  In 
that  year  women  outnumbered  men  by  about  600,- 
000  (including  armed  forces  overseas).  The  1956 
estimates  indicate  about  1.4  million  more  females 
than  males.  Considered  in  terms  of  broad  age 
groups,  the  sex  ratio  currently  varies  from  103.9 
for  the  population  under  18  years  to  85.7  for  those 
65  and  over. 

The  long-term  decline  in  the  sex  ratio  is  due, 
primarily,  to  two  factors:  (1)  The  more  favorable 
mortality  among  females  than  males,  and  (2)  the 
decline  in  immigration  in  combination  with  the 
fact  that  immigrants  were  preponderantly  male 
prior  to  1930. 

By  Color.  On  July  1,  1956,  the  nonwhite  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  numbered  about  18.3 
million,  a  gain  of  15.7  percent  over  the  1950  figure 
of  15.8  million.  The  white  population  increased  by 
10.7  percent  between  1950  and  1956.  The  higher 
rate  of  increase  of  the  nonwhite  population  is  due 
to  the  excess  of  the  birth  rate  of  nonwhites,  which 
is  only  partially  offset  by  a  higher  death  rate  and  by 
the  larger  relative  gain  in  whites  as  the  net  effect 
of  international  migration.  The  proportion  of  non- 
whites  in  the  population  increased  from  10.4  per- 
cent in  1950  to  10.9  percent  in  1956.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  however,  nonwhites  consti- 
tuted 12.1  percent  of  the  population,  the  decline 
prior  to  1950  in  this  percentage  being  due  to  immi- 
gration from  Europe. 

By  Residence.  A  sample  study  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  for  March  1956  shows  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  in  standard  metropolitan 
areas  is  growing  at  4  times  the  rate  of  that  for  the 
population  residing  in  the  nonmetropolitan  sections 
of  the  country.  Of  the  14.7  million  increase  in  the 


civilian  population  of  the  United  States  between 
April  1950  and  March  1956,  12.4  million,  or  85 
percent,  was  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  the 
population  living  in  the  168  standard  metropolitan 
areas  of  1950,  comprised  of  central  cities  of  50,000 
or  more  population  and  one  or  more  complete 
counties.  The  civilian  population  of  these  areas 
rose  from  83.8  million  in  April  1950  to  96.2  million 
in  March  1956,  while  in  the  remainder  of  the 
United  States  the  gain  was  from  65.8  million  to 
68.1  million.  Within  the  standard  metropolitan 
areas,  the  outlying  parts  grew  about  6  times  as 
rapidly  as  the  central  cities,  and  about  half  the 
increase  within  the  metropolitan  counties  occurred 
in  territory  classified  as  rural  in  the  1950  census. 
Much  of  this  increase  was  in  newly  developed 
suburban  areas  which  will  be  classified  as  urban  in 
the  1960  census. 

Mobility  of  the  Population.  One  out  of  every  5  of 
the  161.5  million  persons  1  year  old  and  over  in 
the  United  States  in  March  1956  was  living  in  a 
different  house  from  the  one  he  had  lived  in  a  year 
earlier.  Of  the  33.1  million  persons  who  had 
changed  their  place  of  residence  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year,  22.2  million  were  living  in 
a  different  house  in  the  same  county  and  10.9 
million  were  living  in  a  different  county.  Of  the 
latter  group,  5.1  million  were  living  in  a  different 
State.  The  population  of  the  West  was  the  most 
mobile  and  that  of  the  Northeast  the  most  settled. 
In  the  period  between  April  1953  and  March  1956, 
the  South  lost  about  280,000  persons  a  year  through 
migration,  whereas  the  West  gained  about  170,000 
a  year. 

TABLE  4— IK-MIGRANTS  AND  OUT-MIGRANTS,  BY 
REGION:  ANNUAL  AVERAGES  APRIL  1953  TO  MARCH 
1956  AND  APRIL  1949  TO  APRIL  1950  (1949-1950  DATA 
FROM  1950  CENSUS;  OTHERS  FROM  CURRENT 
POPULATION  SURVEY) 

In-migrants  Out-migrants 

Region            Average,  Apr.  1949-  Average,     Apr.  1940- 

196S-1956  Apr.  1950  1953-1956  Apr.  1950 

Northeast 398,000  255,860  418,000      391,155 

North  Central...    777,000  515,245  651,000      569,165 

South 812,000  688,380  1,091,000      574,110 

West 687,000  470,095  514,000     395,150 

Population  on  Farms.  With  the  continued  growth 
of  the  total  population,  the  proportion  o£  the  farm 
population  to  the  total  population  has  continued  to 
decline.  Estimates  for  April  1956  show  farm  resi- 
dents comprising  13.3  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, compared  with  16.6  percent  in  1950.  The  total 
of  22,257,000  persons  living  on  farms  in  April  1956 
was  11.2  percent  below  the  estimated  farm  popu- 
lation in  April  1950.  The  decline  over  the  6-year 
period  came  in  the  first  3  years,  however,  and  since 
1954  the  farm  population  has  been  relatively  stable 
at  about  22  million. 

TABLE  5—ESTIMATED  CIVILIAN  POPULATION 

LIVING  ON  FARMS,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX: 

APRIL  1956  AND  1950 

(In  thousands) 


Age             Total 

_  i  Q56  _  N 
Male    Female 

Total 

-  1950  - 
Male 

Female 

All  ages...    22,257 

11,625 

10,631 

25,058 

13,039 

12,019 

Under  14  yr,. 

6,909 

3,647 

3,262 

7,597 

3,969 

3,628 

14  yr.  &over. 

15,348 

7,978 

7,369 

17,461 

9,070 

8,391 

14  to  17  yr. 

1,778 

923 

855 

1,994 

1,064 

930 

18  and  19  yr 

649 

384 

265 

820 

436 

384 

20  to  24  yr. 

1,105 

51S 

592 

1,596 

819 

777 

25  to  44  yr. 

4,959 

2,488 

2,471 

6,042 

2,976 

3,066 

45  to  64  yr. 

4,708 

2,470 

2,238 

4,927 

2,626 

2,301 

65  yr.  <feover  2,149 

1,201 

948 

2,082 

1,149 

933 

Households.  The  number  of  households  (equiv- 
alent to  the  number  of  occupied  dwelling  units) 
was  estimated  at  48.8  million  in  March  1956,  hav- 


AROUND   THE  WORLD  IN  80   DAYS.  From   left  to   right,  Robert   Newton,  Shirley  Machine,   Cantinflas,   and    Da 
Niven  are  shown  while  crossing  the  wild    Indian   lands  in  Michael  Todd's  award  winning  picture  filmed  in  Todd-A 


LA    STRADA.    A   scene  from   the    Italian    neo-realistic   motion    picture   about  strolling   players.   Giulietta   Masina   (rigl 
plays  the  girl  bought  by  puppet-master  Anthony  Quinn,  whose  attention  here  is  held  by  Lizia  Venturini. 


WAR  AND  PEACE.  The  stars  of  this  film  are  (left  to  right)  Sean   Barrett,  Audrey   Hepburn,  Henry  Fonda,  and   Me! 
Ferrer,  shown  here  in  one  of  the  loveliest  scenes  from  this  beautifully  photographed  technicolor  picture. 


MILITARY  PROGRESS.  A  fairly  inexpensive   and  simple   new  an'ita^k  weaoon   is  the  "Dart,"   mounted   on   a   mobile 
truck  unit  which  would  bear  it  in  war.  Aimed  at  the  mcment  of  firing,  its  fins  keep  it  on  course.  (U.S.  Army  Photograph) 
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ing  increased  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  about 
900,000  a  year  during  the  past  6  years.  Urban  and 
rural  nonfarm  households,  where  the  annual  in- 
crease has  averaged  about  a  million  a  year  since 
1950,  numbered  43.1  million  in  1956,  while  rural 
farm  households  declined  by  about  100,000  a  year 
and  were  estimated  at  5.6  million  in  1956.  A  census 
survey  conducted  in  February  1956  indicates  that  6 
out  of  10  households  own  their  homes,  the  highest 
home  ownership  rate  recorded  since  information  on 
tenure  was  first  collected  by  the  Census  Bureau  in 
1890.  The  average  size  of  household  in  1956  was 

3.33  persons,  representing  little  change  from  the 

3.34  persons  in  1955,  and  3.37  in  1950. 

In  mid-1956  the  Census  Bureau  published  4  sets 
of  household  projections,  based  on  several  reason- 
able assumptions  about  future  population  changes, 
indicating  that  the  average  annual  increase  during 
the  next  20  years  in  the  number  of  households  may 
range  between  700,000  and  nearly  a  million.  By 
1960,  the  total  number  of  households  may  be  in  the 

50.5  million  to  51.8  million  range;  by  1975,  in  the 

61.6  million  to  67.4  million  range.  Projections  of 
average  size  of  household  range  from  3.34  to  3.40 
for  1960  and  from  3.14  to  3.28  for  1975. 

Marital  Status.  During  the  period  1950  to  1956, 
the  largest  changes  in  marital  status  occurred  in 
the  proportions  of  civilian  men  14  years  old  and 
over  who  were  single  or  married.  The  proportion 
single  declined  from  26.2  percent  in  1950  to  23.8 
percent  in  1956,  while  the  percent  married  rose 
from  68.2  to  70.4.  There  were  only  slight  changes 
in  the  marital  status  of  women  14  years  old  and 
over  between  1950  and  1956,  the  proportion  single 
being  19.6  percent  in  1950  and  18.2  percent  in  1956, 
while  the  percent  married  was  66.1  in  1950  and  66.7 
in  1956.  The  proportions  of  both  men  and  women 
who  were  widowed  or  divorced  changed  little  be- 
tween 1950  and  1956. 

In  1956,  as  in  1950,  about  half  the  men  who 
ever  marry  do  so  before  the  age  of  23  years  and 
half  the  women  before  the  age  of  20  years.  The 
median  age  of  marriage  for  men  in  1956  was  22.9 
years,  for  women  20.1  years;  in  1950,  for  men 
22.8  years,  for  women  20.3  years. 

A  larger  proportion  of  residents  of  areas  adjoin- 
ing large  cities  are  married  than  is  the  case  among 
the  adult  population  in  these  cities  or  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  outside  the  standard  metropolitan 
areas.  About  70  percent  of  the  people  14  years  old 
and  over  living  within  standard  metropolitan  areas 
but  outside  their  central  cities  were  married  and 
living  with  their  spouses  at  the  time  of  the  Bureau's 
survey  in  March  1956.  Only  61  percent  of  those 
living  in  the  central  cities  were  married  and  living 
with  their  spouses.  The  national  proportion  was 
65  percent. 

School  Enrolment.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1956-57 
school  year  there  were  an  estimated  39.4  million 
persons  5  to  34  years  old  enroled  in  schools,  an  in- 
crease of  2  million  over  the  number  enroled  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1955-56  school  year.  Elementary 
school  and  kindergarten  enrolment  numbered  27.9 
million  in  October  1956,  compared  with  27.1 
million  in  October  1955;  high  school  (grades  9  to 
12)  enrolment  in  October  1956  was  8.5  million, 
compared  with  about  8  million  in  October  1955; 
college  and  professional  school  enrolment  was  2.9 
million  in  October  1956.  During  the  past  3  years, 
elementary  school  and  kindergarten  enrolment  has 
increased  by  1  million  a  year  on  the  average;  high 
school  enrolment  by  about  400,000  per  year,  and 
college  enrolment  by  about  170,000  per  year. 

Labor  Force.  Each  month  of  1956  set  an  employ- 
ment record  for  the  month,  with  66,752,000  civilian 


jobholders  in  August  representing  an  alltime  peak. 
The  estimated  total  employment  in  December  1956 
was  64,550,000,  unemployment  2,479,000.  Average 
civilian  labor  force  in  1956  was  67,530,000,  with  an 
average  of  64,979,000  employed  and  2,551,000 
unemployed. 

In  the  fall  of  1956  the  Census  Bureau  made 
available  a  series  of  4  projections  of  the  labor  force 
to  1975,  based  on  various  assumptions  about  rates 
of  change  in  the  labor  force  activity  of  different 
age  groups  in  the  population  and  assuming  no  major 
depression,  large-scale  war,  or  other  catastrophe. 
These  projections  indicate  a  range  in  size  of  the 
total  labor  force  from  89.8  million  to  93.7  million 
in  1975,  if  high  employment  levels  are  maintained. 

—ROBERT  W.  BURGESS 

PORTS  AND  HARBORS.  Active  development  of  port 
facilities  is  taking  place  at  26  major  U.S.  and 
Canadian  cities.  More  than  $500  million  of  local 
funds  will  be  spent  for  this  purpose  in  the  next 
few  years.  Part  of  this  construction  and  recon- 
struction is  directly  traceable  to  the  new  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway,  which  naturally  has  stimulated  ex- 
pansion of  ship-handling  facilities  in  the  cities 
that  lie  along  the  route  of  the  new  waterway,  in- 
cluding those  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
But  the  St.  Lawrence  project  has  also  encouraged 
the  Atlantic  Coast  cities  to  improve  their  facilities. 

Apparently  the  Seaway  has  been  a  more  effective 
spur  to  these  coastal  port  developments  than  the 
promise  of  new  business  has  been  to  the  cities  of 
the  Great  Lakes  where  the  pace  of  port  construction 
is  slower.  Other  factors  that  stimulate  port  develop- 
ment along  the  seacoast  are  the  increasing  size  of 
the  ships  themselves  and  an  increasing  use  of  me- 
chanical loading  devices  for  which  the  old  piers  are 
unsuited.  In  addition,  marine  borers,  "limnoria," 
which  destroy  the  old  wooden  piles,  are  returning 
as  the  pollution  of  the  harbor  water  is  reduced. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  subsidence  of  underwater 
lands— for  example,  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.— has  re- 
quired reconstruction  of  piers.  Here  also,  increasing 
port  business  encourages  new  construction. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  and  the  De- 
partment of  Marine  and  Aviation  of  the  City  of 
New  York  will  spend  $230  million  for  this  biggest 
port  of  the  United  States  in  addition  to  the  more 
than  $100  million  of  construction  now  under  way. 
Plans  include  those  for  the  great  new  Atlantic 
Basin  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  with  its  3-berth  quay, 
2,000  ft.  long  by  270  ft.  wide  and  its  several  other 
piers  and  giant  warehouses;  the  great  new  Hoboken 
(NJ.)  Marine  Terminal  dedicated  in  November, 
a  3-pier,  $18  million  facility;  and  a  massive  new 
$16  million  terminal  on  Manhattan  (N.Y.)  to  be 
rented  to  the  Holland-American  line.  Other  de- 
velopments are  under  way  in  Newark  and  Jersey 
City,  NJ. 

In  Philadelphia  a  $50  million  program  is  tinder 
way,  much  of  it  an  operation  to  rescue  five  groups 
of  derelict  piers.  At  Baltimore,  Md.,  a  new  port 
authority  has  begun  construction  of  an  $8.5  million 
cargo  pier.  At  Norfolk,  Va.,  a  port  authority  is 
preparing  plans  for  a  multimillion-dollar  develop- 
ment of  general  cargo  terminals. 

The  new  Alabama  State  Docks  at  Mobile  are 
advertised  as  offering  many  advantages  to  Gulf 
Coast  shippers. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  has  a  $72  million  program  to 
be  completed  in  the  next  10  years  for  new  construc- 
tion and  for  replacement  of  old  wharves.  A  new 
proposed  short-cut  canal  to  the  Gulf  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  government  would  increase 
the  use  of  this  port. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  has  spent  $14  million  on  port 
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developments.  Houston,  Tex.,  lias  $2  million  of 
work  under  way,  in  particular  a  $1.2  million  wharf 
to  be  erected  on  a  steel  bulkhead.  Brownsville, 
Tex.,  celebrated  its  20th  anniversary  this  year  by 
becoming  the  No.  1  cotton  port  of  the  United  States. 
A  great  new  rail,  truck,  deep-sea  terminal  at  Free- 
port,  Tex.,  has  been  completed  and  is  now  in  op- 
eration. 

At  San  Diego,  Calif.,  a  $9.5  million  terminal  is 
now  under  construction.  A  subsidence  of  the  harbor 
bottom  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  has  necessitated  the 
expenditure  of  several  million,  dollars  per  year  to 
offset  this  condition  and  to  repair  and  rejuvenate 
port  structures.  A  total  of  $10  million  per  year  is 
spent  on  this  harbor,  which  handles  huge  petroleum 
shipments.  At  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  where  the  ton- 
nage handled  is  much  greater,  less  money  is  being 
spent  but  a  new  $101  million  development  program 
that  would  double  the  cargo  capacity  has  been  re- 
ported. A  $35  million  program  launched  about  1945 
is  being  completed,  having  been  financed  from  port 
revenues.  At  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  a  similar  amount 
has  been  spent  in  this  period.  The  new  Navy  pier 
built  on  15Q-ft-long  caissons  is  of  special  interest. 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  are  also  devel- 
oping their  ports. 

A  port  is  being  built  at  Taconite,  80  miles  east 
of  Duluth,  Minn.,  for  shipping  a  new  type  of  ore, 
taconite,  for  which  the  port  is  named.  Other  ship- 
ping facilities  for  a  similar  product  have  been  built 
at  Silver  Bay  Mine,  Minn.  At  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  a 
$5.5  million  cargo  pier  is  to  be  built;  at  Chicago, 
111.,  a  great  new  port  on  Lake  Calumet  is  under 
way.  At  Detroit,  Mich.,  port  developments  seem  to 
be  stymied;  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  is  in  a  similar  situation. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  floated  an  $8  million  bond 
issue  for  port  improvements.  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  a 
preliminary  $2.6  million  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose. Toronto,  Ont,  Canada,  opened  a  $1  million 
terminal  a  year  ago  and  plans  2  more.  Kingston, 
Ont.,  Canada,  has  plans  for  a  $4  million  overseas 
terminal  and  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada,  has  started 
on  its  $2  million  terminal. 

Alcoa  is  studying  the  construction  of  a  new  port 
at  Massena,  N.Y.,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  One 
of  the  questions  to  be  answered  is  whether  or  not  to 
shift  the  movement  of  the  incoming  materials  and 
outgoing  products  from  rail  to  water  transport.  At 
Montreal,  P.Q.,  Canada,  the  main  activity  was  the 
construction  of  new  grain  terminals.  In  Boston, 
Mass.,  there  was  $15  million  worth  of  work  under 
way  and  large  plans  for  the  future.  Providence,  R..L, 
will  spend  $1  million  on  a  ship-truck  transfer  ter- 
minal. 

Port  developments  in  Latin  America  which 
should  be  mentioned  were:  a  huge  new  dock  of  the 
Panama  Refining  Co.,  Inc.,  in  Las  Minas  Bay, 
Panama;  $2.5  million  new  port  construction  at  Tam- 
pico,  Mexico,  including  a  breakwater;  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  antiquated  terminal  at  Callao,  Peru;  and 
a  $4.28  million  development  by  a  German  concern 
of  a  new  harbor  at  Acajutla,  El  Salvador.  A  $70 
million,  25-year-long,  harbor  development  program 
at  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  has  been  started. 

Denmark  planned  new  ports  for  improved  ferry 
service  at  Halskov  and  Knudshoved.  An  $84  million 
program  for  the  port  expansion  of  Antwerp,  Bel- 
gium, has  been  announced.  Reconstruction  of  the 
bombed-out  port  facilities  of  Bremen,  W.  Germany, 
was  well  under  way.  Burma  with  a  $19.4  million 
loan  from  the  World  Bank  would  undertake  port 
improvements.  Of  this,  $14  million  would  be  spent 
to  reconstruct  the  port  facilities  of  Rangoon.  Syria 
planned  to  spend  $3  million  on  quayside  equip- 
ment for  handling  grain  at  Latokia.  South  Africa 


had  under  way  a  $30  million  port  improvement 
program.  — WARBEN  E.  HOWLAND 

PORTUGAL.  A  republic  in  southwestern  Europe. 
Area:  35,618  sq.  mi.  Population  (1956  est.)  8,837,- 
000.  Chief  cities  (1950  census):  Lisbon  (capital), 
790,434  inhabitants;  Oporto,  284,842;  Setubal,  44,- 
030;  Coimbra,  42,640;  Funchal,  37,215;  Braga, 
32,624. 

Education  and  Religion.  Education  has  been  com- 
pulsory since  1911.  In  1953-54,  884,615  pupils  at- 
tended 14,109  public  and  a  number  of  private  pri- 
mary schools,  and  129  public  and  several  private 
secondary  schools.  In  higher  education,  the  3  uni- 
versities had  a  total  of  11,829  students  in  1953-54, 
and  the  Technical  University  had  2,491  students 
in  the  same  year.  The  majority  of  the  people  belong 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Freedom  of  worship 
exists  except  for  creeds  deemed  incompatible  with 
the  morals  and  life  of  the  people. 

Production.  Agriculture  and  forestry  are  the  basic 
economic  activities.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
rice,  beans,  and  potatoes  comprise  the  main  crops. 
Wine  production  in  1955  was  about  282  million 
U.S.  gallons.  Cork  (1953  production,  136,726 
metric  tons )  and  olive  oil  ( 1955-56  estimated  pro- 
duction 74,000  metric  tons)  are  important  prod- 
ucts. The  fisheries  are  also  important,  and  in  1953 
the  sardine  catch  totaled  88,957  metric  tons.  The 
mineral  output  includes  coal  (497,200  metric  tons 
in  1954),  copper,  tin  ores,  kaolin,  wolframite,  and 
cement. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955  imports  were  valued  at  11,- 
453  million  escudos;  exports,  8,165  million  escudos. 
Corresponding  figures  for  the  first  10  months  of 
1956  were  11,340  million  escudos  for  imports  and 
7,566  million  escudos  for  exports.  The  chief  im- 
ports are  foodstuffs  (wheat,  corn,  sugar,  and  cod- 
fish), raw  materials  (cotton,  unfinished  steel,  oil- 
seeds, wool,  and  leaf  tobacco),  fuels  (crude  and 
refined  petroleum,  and  coal ) ,  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, and  consumer  goods  (textiles  and  pharma- 
ceuticals).  The  major  exports  are  raw  and  manu- 
factured cork,  port  wine  and  table  wines,  cotton 
textiles,  embroideries,  canned  fish,  naval  stores, 
wood  products,  wolfram  ore,  and  iron  pyrites. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  In  1954  Por- 
tugal's merchant  marine  totaled  561,000  tons.  The 
railways  had  a  total  length  of  3,589  km  and  carried 
67.1  million  passengers  and  3.7  million  tons  of 
merchandise.  In  1954  there  were  29,118  km  of 
road. 

Finance.  Estimated  1956  revenue  was  7,679  mil- 
lion escudos;  expenditure,  7,671  million  escudos. 
The  public  debt  totaled  11,131.9  million  escudos  on 
Jan.  1,  1953.  Since  1949  the  par  rate  for  the  escudo 
has  been  U.S.$0.0348. 

Government.  The  republic  of  Portugal  is  a  unitary 
corporative  republic,  according  to  its  constitution, 
adopted  on  Mar.  19,  1933,  which  provides  for  the 
popular  election  of  a  president  for  a  term  of  7  years; 
a  corporative  chamber  of  appointed  members  rep- 
resenting the  various  economic,  administrative, 
moral,  and  cultural  associations  making  up  the  Por- 
tuguese corporative  system— the  number  of  mem- 
bers varies;  and  a  national  assembly  of  120  mem- 
bers elected  for  4-year  terms  by  citizen  electors. 

A  state  council  which  includes  the  premier,  the 
presidents  of  the  national  assembly,  the  corpora- 
tive chamber,  and  the  supreme  court,  the  public 
prosecutor,  and  10  other  members  assists  the  presi- 
dent of  the  republic.  President:  Francisco  Higino 
Craveiro  Lopes  (elected  June  22,  1951).  Premier: 
Dr.  Antonio  de  Oliveira  Salazar  ( National  Union ) . 

Events,  1956.  Economic  Conditions.  A  mild  crisis  de- 
veloped in  the  important  textile  center  of  Oporto, 
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near  the  northern  border.  The  textile  mills  of  this 
region,  which  employ  nearly  10  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's industrial  workers,  have  been  hurt  by  a  series 
of  government  measures  which  resulted  in  higher 
prices  and  increased  tax  on  imports  of  raw  cotton 
from  the  overseas  territories  of  Portugal.  A  number 
of  small  mills  were  shut  down  completely,  while 
in  a  few  of  the  larger  plants  workers'  hours  were 
reduced.  Despite  the  textile  crisis,  however,  the 
outlook  for  the  nation's  economy  as  a  whole  was 
favorable.  The  national  budget,  although  higher 
than  that  of  1955,  was  expected  to  be  kept  in  bal- 
ance for  the  29th  consecutive  year.  The  principal 
products,  including  cork,  wine,  and  sardines,  con- 
tinued to  provide  a  stabilizing  force  in  the  nation's 
economy. 

Portugal,  in  the  fourth  year  of  a  6-year  plan  de- 
signed to  strengthen  and  increase  industrial  enter- 
prise, was  running  behind  schedule,  but  the  plan 
was  definitely  leaving  its  mark  on  the  country. 
There  appeared  to  be  an  increasing  willingness 
among  individuals  to  invest  in  new  industries.  This 
was  in  contrast  to  the  traditional  reluctance  of  Por- 
tuguese men  of  means  to  keep  their  money  in  cir- 
culation. Petroleum  refining  was  growing  rapidly 
and  a  300,000-ton  steel  mill,  now  in  the  beginning 
stages,  will  be  the  first  in  the  country's  history. 

NATO  Airfields.  Friendly  relations  and  mutual  de- 
fense ties  between  the  United  States  and  Portugal 
were  strengthened  in  1956.  Defense  Minister  Fer- 
nando Santos  Costa  revealed  in  June  that  2  Por- 
tuguese air  bases  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  United  States  and  other  NATO  members. 
The  2  strategically  important  bases  are  at  Montifo, 
on  Portugal's  southern  extreme,  and  Espinho,  in  the 
north.  The  offer  was  apparently  motivated  by  Por- 
tuguese concern  over  tie  system  of  Western  Euro- 
pean defense  which  was  threatened  during  1956  by 
the  possibility  of  the  United  States'  losing  its  key 
air  bases  in  Iceland  and  North  Africa. 

Dictatorship  May  End.  It  was  reported  in  1956  that 
Premier  Ant6nio  de  Oliveira  Salazar  may  soon  re- 
tire after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  Por- 
tuguese Chief  of  State.  He  was  said  to  be  planning 
reforms  intended  to  eventually  replace  the  present 
dictatorship  with  a  more  representative  form  of 
government.  Indications  are,  however,  that  the  new 
state  will  not  be  of  the  U.S.  type  of  democracy,  but 
rather  a  corporate  government  with  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  6  basic  economic  fields:  agriculture, 
commerce,  industry,  banking  and  insurance,  fishing 
and  canning,  and  transportation  and  tourism.  The 
present  system  of  appointing  representatives  to  the 
corporation  chamber  will  be  replaced  by  a  process 
of  direct  election  by  guilds  and  syndicates. 

The  man  chosen  as  chief  collaborator  in  planning 
the  reforms  is  Marcelo  Caetano,  who  has  been 
Deputy  Premier  since  July  1955.  Caetano  is  gener- 
ally held  to  be  the  most  likely  candidate  to  succeed 
Oliveira  Salazar.  There  has  been  no  indication  as 
to  how  soon  the  present  premier  plans  to  step 
down.  Meanwhile,  monarchists  are  hoping  to  con- 
vince Salazar  that  the  best  form  of  government 
would  be  a  constitutional  monarchy  under  Pre- 
tender Dom  Duarte  Nuno  de  Braganca. 

Goern  Confroversy.  The  dispute  between  India  and 
Portugal  over  the  Portuguese  colony  of  G6a  came 
no  closer  to  solution  in  1956.  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
continued  to  press  for  Goan  independence,  but 
maintained  his  previous  stand  against  those  in  the 
Indian  Congress  who  favor  the  use  of  force.  The 
Portuguese  government  contended  that  the  people 
of  Goa  have  no  desire  either  for  independence  or 
for  integration  with  India.  Nehru's  sister,  Madame 
Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit,  in  an  article  in  Foreign 


Affairs,  has  taken  the  opposite  point  of  view.  She 
states  that  G6a  is  ruled  by  "a  dictatorial  alien  re- 
gime not  accepted  by  the  people/'  There  seemed 
little  likelihood  that  Portugal  and  India  could  agree 
on  how  to  allow  the  Goans  themselves  to  express 
their  preference.  — MIGUEL  JOBMN 

PORTUGUESE  GUINEA.  An  overseas  territory  of  Por- 
tugal located  in  west  Africa.  Area:  13,948  square 
miles.  Population  (1955  est.):  541,000.  Capital 
and  chief  port:  Bissau,  6,000  inhabitants  (1950). 
The  economy  of  the  country  depends  on  agricul- 
ture; the  main  products  are  peanuts,  rice,  palm  oil 
and  kernels,  and  hides.  Foreign  trade  ( 1951 ) :  im- 
ports 162,108,000  escudos;  exports  143,635,000  es- 
cudos.  Estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  (1955) : 
134.4  million  escudos.  Since  1949,  one  escudo  has 
been  worth  U.S.$0.0348.  The  territory  has  financial 
and  administrative  autonomy  and  is  headed  by  a 
governor  responsible  to  the  Portuguese  Minister  of 
Overseas  Territories.  Governor:  Diogo  de  Melo  e 
Alvim. 

PORTUGUESE  INDIA.  An  overseas  territory  of  Por- 
tugal located  on  the  west  coast  of  India  and  com- 
prising G6a,  the  islands  of  Angediva,  Sao  Jorge, 
and  Morcegos,  and  Damao  and  Diu.  Capital:  G6a. 
Total  area:  1,537  square  miles.  Population  (1954 
est):  643,000.  Trade  (1952):  imports  545,188,000 
escudos;  exports  241,471,000  escudos.  Chief  exports 
were  coconuts,  fish,  spices,  cashew  nuts,  salt  ( 1953 
production,  16,000  metric  tons),  and  copra.  Fi- 
nance (1955):  revenue  and  expenditure  balanced 
at  225.4  million  escudos  ( est. ) .  The  administration 
is  headed  by  a  governor  general.  During  1956,  India 
continued  attempts  to  influence  Portugal's  with- 
drawal from  the  territory.  Governor  General:  Brig. 
Paulo  Benard  Guedes. 

PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE.  Hope  for  the  future  of  a 
Luso-Brazilian  culture  was  kindled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  critic  Alvaro  Lins  as  Brazilian  ambas- 
sador in  Lisbon,  shortly  after  he  and  A.  Buarque 
de  Holanda  had  edited  an  anthology,  Roteiro  lite- 
rdrio  do  Brasil  e  de  Portugal.  A  further,  perhaps 
symbolic,  event  was  the  death  of  Ant6nio  Ferro, 
the  journalist  who  in  1933  had  skilfully  organized 
the  propaganda  office  of  Salazar's  Estado  Novo. 
Several  months  earlier,  before  similar  pleas  were 
made  in  eastern  Europe,  fifty  Portuguese,  headed 
by  Antonio  Sergio  ana  Mario  de  Azevedo  Gomes, 
addressed  a  manifesto  to  the  government,  request- 
ing freedom  of  the  press  and  other  liberties.  An- 
tonio Jose  Saraiva  wrote  a  long  essay  on  the  In- 
quisition as  an  instrument  to  choke  the  rising  middle 
classes  (Ainquisicao  portuguesa). 

Fine  books  increasingly  became  a  luxury,  to  be 
manufactured  slowly  in  instalments  for  a  few 
wealthy  subscribers.  Only  thus  could  J.  do  Prado 
Coelho's  Diciondrio  das  literaturas  portuguesa, 
galega  e  brastleira  be  started  or  continuation  be  as- 
sured for  A.  J.  Saraiva's  Historia  da  cultura  em 
Portugal. 

Only  one  new  literary  review  sprang  up,  Graal, 
an  offshoot  from  Tdvola  Redonda,  organ  of  the  aca- 
demic "Generation  of  1950"  in  Lisbon. 

Poetry.  Afonso  Duarte's  golden  wedding  anni- 
versary to  the  muse  was  celebrated  with  homage  on 
June  24  in  his  native  Ereira  near  Coimbra,  a  special 
issue  of  the  review  Vertice,  and  the  publication  of 
his  collected  verse,  including  the  new  poems  of 
"O  anjo  da  morte"  (Obm  po6tica,  1906-1956).  Du- 
arte has  remained  young  and  grown  rebellious 
among  Coimbra  students,  accompanying  many 
movements  from  the  nationalist  Renascenca  Portu- 
guesa on.  But  his  peasant  sobriety,  his  unsenti- 
mental patriotism,  his  prophetic  warnings  have  a 
classic  turn:  "A  prison  camp  perhaps,  still  'tis  my 
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native  home! /Nor  would  I  write  one  verse  in  any 
other  tongue /Where  I  would  miss  the  taste  of  this 
one's  salt  and  lilt." 

Combative  humanism  also  characterized  the 
often  sentimental  Eugenic  de  Andrade's  Ate 
amanhd,  Joao  Apolinario's  Morse  de  sangue,  and 
the  more  mature  Jose  Gomes  Ferreira's  Electrico. 
Three  other  older  poets  reissued  their  works;  An- 
tonio Botto,  now  in  Brazil,  put  his  Cargoes  into 
their  definitive  form,  Armando  Cortes-Rodrigues, 
Pessoa's  Azorean  friend,  as  retiring  and  hetero- 
geneous, had  Eduino  de  Jesus  prepare  an  Antologia 
de  poemas  with  an  analytical  introduction.  Selec- 
tions from  Fernando  Pessoa's  poetic  drafts  were 
again  published  (Poesias  ineditas,  1919-1930). 

Dissatisfaction  with  an  inglorious  day-by-day 
routine  and  desperate  efforts  to  transform  it  by 
poetic  magic,  expressed  since  1952  notably  by 
Cesariny  de  Vasconcelos,  have  risen  to  a  flood: 
Poemas  de  andejo  e  do  efemero  trdrmto  (Hernani 
de  Lencastre),  Dia  automdtico  (Joao  das  Neves), 
O  siUncio  e  o  tempo  (Vitor  Matos  e  Sa),  Poema 
para  todos  os  dias  ( Pedro  Tamen ) ,  Manual  de  pres- 
tidigitacdo  (Mario  Cesariny  de  Vasconcelos),  and 
others.  In  Raizes,  Fernando  Vieira  has  summed  up 
the  poet's  frustration:  "Not  one  step  forward  can  I 
take./The  humdrum  certainty  of  every  day/Weighs 
down  too  much  the  wings  of  poetry/For  me  to 
dream  and  sing." 

Through  many  years  Miguel  Torga  has  expressed 
in  blunter  language  a  like  irritation  with  his  rather 
comfortable  confinement  in  town  from  which  he 
has  sought  relief  periodically  by  flights  into  the 
mountains  or  abroad.  Impatience  speaks  through 
the  verse  and  prose  of  his  Didrio  VII  where,  among 
several  voyages,  he  briefly  relates  a  trip  to  Brazil, 
scene  of  his  youth,  with  unconcealed  emotion. 

Tradition  was  firm  in  Tomaz  de  Figueiredo's  "re- 
dondilhas"  of  Guitarra,  and  in  Father  Agostinho  Ve- 
loso*s  Vttral  antigo.  Among  old  poetry  Camoes* 
Lusiadas  reappeared  in  a  new  edition  by  H.  Cidade. 
The  troubadours'  Cancioneiro  da  Biblioteca Na- 
cional  was  in  its  sixth  volume.  Antonio  Nobre's  So 
reached  its  tenth  edition  last  year.  The  country 
people's  "quadras,"  which  inspired  Nobre,  Duarte, 
and  others,  were  collected  by  folklorists,  such  as 
Abel  Viana  (Para  o  cancioneiro  algaruio)  and 
Father  Antonio  Marvao  (Cancioneiro  alentejano, 
late  1955). 

Fiction.  Insights  in  the  nature  and  development 
of  Portuguese  fiction  were  provided  by  a  score  of 
good  critics  in  a  series  of  supplements  to  O 
Comercio  do  Porto  (March-June).  Acute  psycho- 
logical analysis  and  solid  construction,  whose  ab- 
sence from  Portuguese  fiction  had  often  been  de- 
plored, characterized  Jose  Regions  novel  Os  avisos 
do  destino,  third  volume  in  the  largely  autobio- 
graphical series  A  velha  casa.  It  traced  the  univer- 
sity years  of  a  morbidly  introspective  youth,  con- 
firmed in  his  literary  vocation  and  withdrawing 
within  himself,  in  spite  of  the  solicitations  of  men 
and  women,  while  back  in  his  home  town  his  family 
was  breaking  apart.  Coimbra  and  its  students  were 
satirized  smilingly.  Living  characters  stood  out— an 
impetuous  sister,  a  sick  and  bitter  friend,  a  lone  old 
writer,  a  disillusioned  older  brother. 

Bruised  individuals  also  peopled  the  novel  Os 
incurdveis  by  Agustina  Bessa  Luis.  Her  fear  of 
omitting  any  meaningful  detail  led  her  to  a  mon- 
strous outpouring  of  thought  associations,  but  she 
painted  hauntingly  vivid  portraits  of  servants,  chil- 
dren, and  parents  forming  a  family  of  the  ever 
plodding  and  insecure  upper  middle  class,  as  over 
the  years  it  branched  out  through  northern  Portugal 
and  western  Spain.  Like  one  of  them,  the  epileptic 


Rafael,  they  found  no  field  for  their  abilities  and 
like  Regie's  young  man  condemned  themselves  to 
loneliness.  Branquinho  da  Fonseca  in  Bandeira 
preta  and  Armando  Ventura  Ferreira  in  Nocturno 
also  narrated  the  tribulations  of  individuals. 

Adding  a  concern  for  a  better  society  to  the  pic- 
ture of  individual  tragedy,  the  program  of  a  purified 
neo-realism  continued  to  attract  many  writers.  Thus 
Leao  Penedo  revised  Camirihada,  the  moving  story 
of  a  brave  Lisbonese  fishwife.  Rachel  Bastos  told 
of  the  small  world  of  an  old  Lisbon  square  ( O  largo 
de  D.  Tristdo).  Regional  themes  dominated  the 
tales  of  Upper  Beira  in  Mario  Braga's  revised  Ser- 
ranos.  The  older,  cruder  type  of  reportage  survived 
in  the  Capeverdean  stories  of  Manuel  Ferreira 
(Morna).  A  Capeverdean  novel  was  Manuel  Lopes' 
Chuva  braba.  Maria  Espinal  further  exploited 
feminism  in  Sob  o  signo  da  injustiga. 

Single  tales  by  writers  of  diverse  tendencies  were 
published  weekly  in  the  Colecgdo  Novela  (started 
in  1955)  with  introductions  by  A.  Feio,  among  them 
Patricia  Joyce's  O  incendidrio,  Tomaz  Ribas'  O  pri- 
meiro  negocio,  and  Natercia  Freire's  Ndo  vds, 
minha  gazela.  Aside  from  continuing  his  biography 
of  Camilo  Castelo  Branco  ( O  romance  de  Camilo ) , 
Aquilino  Ribeiro  wrote  a  short  proletarian  fantasy, 
Sonho  duma  noite  de  Natal. 

In  Congolese  stories,  Aleixandre  Cabral  tried  to 
render  realistically  the  feelings  of  Negroes  and 
Mulattos  ( Historias  do  Zaire ) .  Neighboring  Angola 
furnished  the  subject  of  Reis  Ventura's  Cafuso, 
memorias  de  um  colono  de  Angola.  An  exotic  flavor 
related  to  colonial  fiction  characterized  Armando 
Martins  Janeiro's  books  on  Japan,  Caminhos  da 
terra  florida  and  O  jardim  do  encanto  perdido,  a 
biography  of  Wenceslau  de  Moraes. 

Drama.  Through  a  special  fund,  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Public  Information,  Eduardo  Brazao,  tried 
hard  to  breathe  life  into  the  stage,  subsidizing  even 
Antonio  Pedro's  experimental  group  in  Oporto.  But 
while  Luis  Francisco  Rebelo's  Alguem  terd  de 
morrer,  a  poetic  fantasy  on  generous  youth  and 
selfish  oldsters,  was  performed  at  the  National  The- 
ater and  Jose  Regio  s  political  satire  A  saluacdo  do 
mundo  was  at  last  to  be  staged  by  amateurs  in  Lis- 
bon, Rebelo's  earlier  play  O  dia  seguinte  could  be 
seen  in  Spain  but  not  in  Portugal  and  Miguel 
Torga's  socialistic  Sinfonia  was  prohibited  in  Co- 
imbra. Several  old  plays  were  revived,  such  as 
Peraltas  e  secias  and  Envelhecer  by  Marcelino  Mes- 
quita,  whose  100th  birthday  called  for  celebration. 
No  new  Portuguese  plays  were  published. 

The  vigorous  film  club  movement  spread  to 
Africa,  where  a  club  was  founded  in  Beira,  Mo- 
zambique. 

Essays  and  Religion.  The  growing  interest  in  philos- 
ophy led  one  publisher  to  undertake  the  edition  of 
Leonardo  Coimbra's  complete  works  ( I.  A  alegria, 
a  dor  e  a  graca  do  amor  e  da  morte ) .  Ant6nio  Lobo 
Vilela  published  an  essay  on  a  similar  subject,  Do 
sentido  cdmico  e  trdgico  da  vida.  Vitorino  de  Maga- 
Ihaes  Vilhena  directed  a  popularizing  Panorama  do 
pensamento  portuguSs,  published  in  instalments. 
Cultural  philosophy  preoccupied  FideHno  de 
Figueiredo  in  connection  with  Einstein's  death  ( Um 
homem  na  sua  humanidade)  and  Antonio  Quadros 
in  the  interest  of  a  Thomist  university  reform  (A 
angustia  dp  nosso  tempo).  Irene  Lisboa  collected 
her  reflections  on  city  living  in  O  pouco  e  o  muito. 

Agostinho  Veloso  discussed  Cartesianism  in  a 
Didlogo  sobre  filosofia  moderna.  Two  other  priests 
made  translations  of  the  New  Testament,  Matos 
Scares  (Os  quatro  evangelhos,  1955)  and  Jose 
Falcao  (O  novo  testamento).  In  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Augusto  Magne  reedited  the  Portuguese  translation 
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of  Ludolf  of  Saxony's  Life  of  Christ,  the  oldest  book 
printed  in  Portugal  (1495),  while  P.  Roiz'  life  of 
Anchieta  (c.  1605)  was  printed  in  Bahia,  Brazil. 

Conclusion.  Nonconformism  marked  poetry  as 
well  as  prose.  Two  younger  novelists  achieved  rec- 
ognition abroad:  Castro  Soromenho's  colonial  novel 
Terra  morta  appeared  in  French  as  Cainaxilo;  F. 
Namora's  Retalhos  were  handsomely  translated  in 
London  as  Mountain  Doctor.  England  took  great 
interest  in  Portugal.  Marie  Noele  Kelly's  This  De- 
licious Land  Portugal  offered  a  Roman  Catholic 
interpretation,  including  a  section  on  picture  tiles 
and  an  interview  with  Salazar.  Lucy  Norton  trans- 
lated anew  the  Letters  from  a  Portuguese  Nun. 
T.  D.  Kendrick,  of  the  British  Museum,  studied  The 
Lisbon  Earthquake  of  1755.  A  Frenchman,  A.  Par- 
reaux,  beautifully  edited  and  translated  William 
Beckford's  Recollections  of  an  Excursion  to  the 
Monasteries  of  Alcobaca  and  Batalha.  Kimberley  S. 
Roberts,  in  the  United  States,  printed  a  useful 
Anthology  of  Old  Portuguese,  with  texts  dating 
from  874  to  1516.  -GERALD  M.  MOSER 

POST  OFFICE,  U.S.  In  1956  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department  continued  its  program,  started  in  1953, 
to  provide  better  service  at  less  cost  to  taxpayers. 
By  the  end  of  1956,  more  than  80  postal  service 
improvements  had  been  made. 

Among  the  major  conveniences  offered  patrons 
were  combination  mail  and  certified  mail.  Combina- 
tion mail  offers  patrons  the  convenience  of  mailing 
a  message  inside  a  package  or  publication  merely 
by  indicating  its  presence  and  paying  appropriate 
postage,  plus  postage  for  the  package  itself.  Certi- 
fied mail  permits  patrons  to  obtain  proof  of  mailing 
and  delivery  at  less  cost  than  for  registered  mail— 
the  latter  being  designed  chiefly  for  special  safe- 
guards in  the  handbag  and  insurance  of  valuable 
articles  and  irreplaceable  documents. 

Experimental  airlifting  of  first-class,  3-cent  mail 
was  accelerated  on  a  space-available  basis,  without 
the  priority  accorded  6-cent  airmail.  More  than 
$1,000  million  letters  were  so  carried,  usually  from 
24  to  48  hours  faster  than  by  surface  transportation. 
Decentralization  of  functions  and  authority  to  re- 
gional and  district  offices  was  completed  during 
1956.  Postal  affairs  now  are  administered  through 
15  regional  offices  and  91  district  offices. 

In  1956,  the  lease-purchase  program,  which  was 
authorized  by  the  Congress  in  1954,  began  to  show 
results.  A  total  of  48  postal  facilities  were  aDproved 
by  Congressional  committees,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  about  $24  million.  Because  of  the  tightness  of  the 
markets  for  labor  and  materials,  however,  the  pro- 
gram was  temporarily  suspended,  as  an  anti-infla- 
tionary measure.  During  the  year,  531  buildings, 
with  a  total  floor  space  of  about  1,963,200  sq.  ft., 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $18,043,500,  were  leased 
under  the  commercial  leasing  program.  Between 
January  1953  and  the  end  of  1955,  the  total  was 
940  structures,  with  a  total  floor  space  of  about 
4,806,000  sq.  ft,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $45  million. 
^  Much  progress  was  made  on  coordinated  plan- 
ning of  postal  facilities  for  large  metropolitan 
centers.  This  program,  started  in  1954,  takes  account 
of  traffic,  population,  commercial,  and  manufactur- 
ing trends.  Modern  rural  free  delivery  to  farms  and 
outlying  suburban  areas  supplanted  more  small 
and  outdated  fourth-class  postoffices  during  the 
year.  A  considerable  start  was  made  on  repainting 
in  red,  white,  and  blue  both  postal  vehicles  and 
corner  post-boxes  throughout  the  country.  At  the 
same  time,  experimental  steps  were  completed  in 
some  instances  on  new-type  postal  vehicles,  with 
righthand  drives  for  rural  and  suburban  carriers 
and  pushcarts  for  city  carriers. 


The  year  was  marked  by  extensive  experimenta- 
tion on  ways  and  means  of  mechanizing  many  postal 
operations,  as  a  long-range  economy  measure  in 
view  of  the  constantly  increasing  volume  of  mail. 
Eleven  new  highway  post  offices— essentially  motor- 
ized versions  of  railway  post  offices—were  estab- 
lished, bringing  to  184  the  number  put  into  opera- 
tion since  1941.  In  1954,  an  active  safety  program 
was  instituted,  including  a  nationwide  safe-driving 
project  for  drivers  of  the  more  than  80,000  postal 
vehicles,  the  largest  mail  delivery  fleet  in  the 
world.  In  1955,  and  again  in  1956,  the  Postmaster 
General  accepted  a  special  citation  from  the  national 
Safety  Council. 

The  continuing  fiscal  plight  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  was  highlighted  again  in  1956  by  the 
Postmaster  General's  request  to  Congress  for  mod- 
erate increases  in  postal  rates.  A  Senate  committee 
failed  to  report  out  the  postal  rate  bill,  as  passed 
by  the  House.  Despite  increased  costs,  due  largely 
to  postal  pay-raises  and  other  employee  benefits  put 
into  effect  by  Congress,  the  postal  deficit  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955,  was  reduced  to 
$362.7  million.  The  postal  deficit  for  fiscal  1956 
crept  up  again  to  approximately  $463.9  million. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  1956,  approximately  300,000 
postal  employees  were  participating  in  one  of  the 
various  training  programs  of  the  Department's 
Personnel  Bureau,  many  of  which  offer  career  em- 
ployees opportunity  for  advancement. 

During  the  calendar  year  1956,  several  changes 
were  made  in  top  personnel  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment: Maurice  H.  Stans  replaced  Charles  R. 
Hook,  Jr.,  as  Deputy  Postmaster  General;  Harry  L. 
Brookshire  replaced  Jeffrey  P.  Hillelson  as  Execu- 
tive Assistant  to  the  Postmaster  General;  Albert  J. 
Robertson,  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Bureau 
of  Finance,  resigned  to  become  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board;  Norman  R. 
Abrams  resigned  as  Assistant  Postmaster  General  of 
the  Bureau  of  Operations  and  John  M.  McKibbin 
was  nominated  for  the  post.  Hyde  Gillette  was 
nominated  to  assume  the  post  of  Assistant  Post- 
master General  of  the  Bureau  of  Finance. 
POTATOES  (inc.  Sweafpotatoes).  Record  yields  boost- 
ed potato  production  in  the  United  States  in  1956 
even  though  fewer  acres  were  harvested.  The  1956 
crop  was  estimated  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  at  243,238,000  cwt.,  7  percent  more  than 
either  the  1955  crop  or  the  1949-54  average. 

Yields  per  acre  for  the  1956  crop  averaged  174.9 
cwt,  14.3  cwt  above  1955  and  26.2  cwt.  above 
average.  However,  the  acreage  harvested  dropped 
2  percent  below  1955  to  1,390,900  acres.  Maine 
continued  to  lead  the  States  in  production  with  a 
crop  of  40,600,000  cwt.  Next  in  order  were  Idaho, 
34,910,000;  California,  26,037,000;  New  York,  18,- 
520,000;  North  Dakota,  12,420,000;  and  Minne- 
sota, 11,200,000  cwt. 

World  production  of  potatoes  in  1956  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  at  8,200 
million  bu.  compared  with  7,836  million  bu.  in 
1955,  but  the  crop  was  below  the  1935-39  average 
of  8,366  million  bu.  European  production  increased 
sharply  over  the  low  1955  level  and  large  supplies 
were  expected  to  be  available  for  livestock  teed 
and  starch.  North  American  production  was  above 
normal  requirements. 

SweetDotato  production  in  the  United  States  was 
16,922,000  cwt.  in  1956,  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service  estimated.  This  was  19  percent  below 
1955  and  16  percent  below  average.  Acreage  har- 
vested declined  16  percent  from  1955  and,  at  284,- 
700  acres,  was  a  fourth  less  than  average.  Yields  per 
acre  also  declined,  averaging  59.4  cwt.  in  1956 
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compared  with  61.4  cwt  in  1955  but  continued 
above  the  1945-54  average  of  52.8  cwt.  Louisiana 
led  the  States  with  a  crop  of  5,100,000  cwt.  Other 
major  producers  were  North  Carolina,  2,376,000 
cwt.;  New  Jersey,  1,520,000;  Virginia,  1,318,000; 
and  South  Carolina,  884,000  cwt. 

—WAYNE  DEXTER 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The 
division  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination  which 
covers  the  Southern  States.  It  is  composed  of  16 
synods  and  84  Presbyteries,  with  3,852  organized 
churches,  2,371  ordained  ministers,  and  810,917 
communicants.  Office  of  the  General  Assembly: 
341-E  Ponce  de  Leon  Ave.,  NE,  Atlanta  8,  Ga. 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA.  The  first  churches  of  this  body,  distin- 
guished by  its  representative  form  of  government 
and  its  Calvinistic  theology,  were  organized  on  Long 
Island  about  1640.  The  first  presbytery  was  erected 
in  1706;  it  developed  into  a  synod  in  1717.  In  1788 
the  synod  adopted  a  constitution,  and  the  first  Gen- 
eral Assembly  created  by  this  constitution  met  in 
May  1789,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Witherspoon, 
the  only  ministerial  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, as  its  first  moderator. 

The  168th  General  Assembly  met  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  May  24-30,  1956,  and  elected  as  its  moderator 
Ruling  Elder  David  W.  Proffit  of  MaryviHe,  Tenn. 
A  Plan  of  Union  between  this  Church  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America  was 
submitted  by  this  General  Assembly  to  the  presby- 
teries of  the  Church  for  their  affirmative  or  negative 
votes  and  is  in  process  of  being  thus  voted  upon 
this  year. 

As  of  Dec.  31,  1955,  there  were  39  synods,  250 
presbyteries,  10,131  ministers,  8,603  churches  with 
2,736,241  communicant  members,  and  1,888,563 
Sunday  church  school  members.  The  total  contribu- 
tions amounted  to  $180,802,586,  of  which  a  total  of 
$29,652,462  was  for  benevolences. 

The  chief  executive  officer  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eugene 
Carson  Blake,  Stated  Clerk,  and  the  Office  of  the 
General  Assembly  is  located  at  510  Witherspoon 
Building,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

The  Office  of  the  General  Council,  Rev.  Dr. 
Glenn  W.  Moore,  Secretary,  is  at  156  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  10,  N.Y.  The  Boards  of  National  Mis- 
sions and  of  Foreign  Missions  also  are  located  at  this 
New  York  address.  The  Boards  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion and  of  Pensions  and  the  Department  on  Chap- 
lains and  Service  Personnel  are  located  in  Wither- 
spoon Building,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa.  The  169th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  be  held  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  in 
May  1957. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  WALES  (Calvinistic  Metho- 
dist). In  1956  the  General  Assembly  met  at  Taber- 
nacle Church,  Ystradgynlais,  South  Wales.  There 
are  1,436  churches,  724  ordained  ministers,  and  115 
preachers  and  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Church 
membership  on  the  mission  field  was  201,510. 
General  Secretary:  Rev.  J.  R.  Evans,  Maesycoed, 
59  Heath  Park  Ave.,  Cardiff,  Wales. 
PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND.  An  eastern  maritime  Prov- 
ince of  Canada.  This,  the  smallest  province,  is  about 
120  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  20 
miles,  and  has  an  area  of  2,184  square  miles.  Pop- 
ulation (1951  census) :  98,429  (1956  est,  105,000). 
Vital  statistics  ( 1955) :  2,784  live  births,  901  deaths, 
and  667  marriages.  Chief  urban  centers  ( prel.  1956 
census):  Charlottetown,  16,446;  Summerside, 
7,115.  Education  (1953-54):  22,863  students  in 
schools  and  colleges.  Leading  religious  denomina- 
tions (1951):  Roman  Catholic,  44,802;  United 
Church,  25,969;  Presbyterian,  13,383;  Anglican 
Church,  6,119;  Baptist,  5,319. 


Production.  Cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm 
products  amounted  to  $25,489,000  in  1955.  The 
gross  value  of  all  the  major  field  crops  was  $16,- 
428,000.  Chief  field  crops  produced  (1955)  were: 
potatoes,  11,825,000  bu.;  oats,  3,325,000  bu.;  mixed 
grains,  2,765,000  bu.;  tame  hay,  410,000  tons;  field 
roots,  92,000  tons.  Livestock  (June  1,  1955):  125,- 
000  cattle,  16,000  horses,  61,000  swine,  and  39,700 
sheep.  The  1954  fisheries  production  was  valued  at 
$3,921,600;  lobster  was  first  in  order  of  value 
($2,145,900). 

Manufacturing.  In  1954  there  were  209  manufac- 
turing establishments  employing  1,774  persons;  sal- 
aries and  wages  paid  totaled  $3,000,211;  value  of 
factory  shipments  in  1954  was  $23,469,743.  The  3 
most  important  industries  in  1954  were  butter  and 
cheese,  fish  processing,  and  feeds  (stock  and  poul- 
try), accounting  for  43  percent  of  shipment  value. 
Other  leading  industries  in  1954  were  printing  and 
publishing,  fruit  and  vegetable  preparations,  saw- 
mills, cotton  and  jute  bags,  fertilizers,  and  slaugh- 
tering and  meat  packing.  There  were  68  sawmills  in 
operation  in  1954,  with  a  reported  shipment  value 
of  $536,769. 

Finance.  The  fiscal  year  ends  March  31.  Estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1956-57  are:  net  general  revenue, 
$8,340,000;  net  general  expenditure,  $9,688,000. 
Preliminary  figures  for  fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31, 
1956,  are  $7,930,000  for  net  general  revenue  and 
$10,150,000  for  net  general  expenditure.  Direct  and 
indirect  debt,  final,  as  of  Mar.  31, 1955,  $18,799,000. 

Government.  Executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
Lieutenant  Governor  who  is  advised  by  a  ministry 
of  the  legislature.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  there 
are  30  members  elected  for  a  5-year  term.  Four 
members  in  the  Senate  and  4  elected  members  in 
the  House  of  Commons  represent  the  Province  in 
the  Federal  Parliament  of  Ottawa.  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, Thomas  William  Lemuel  Prowse  (date  of 
Commission,  Oct.  4,  1950);  Premier,  Hon.  Alex- 
ander W.  Matheson  (Liberal),  app.  May  25,  1955. 
At  the  provincial  elections  of  May  25,  1955,  27 
Liberals  and  3  Progressive  Conservatives  were 
elected.  See  CANADA. 

PRISONERS  OF  WAR.  The  Third  Geneva  Convention 
of  Aug.  12,  1949,  was  in  force  in  48  countries  at 
the  beginning  of  1956  and  during  that  year  12 
other  powers  acceded  to  or  ratified  it,  namely, 
Panama,  Venezuela,  Iraq,  Peru,  Libya,  Greece, 
Morocco,  Argentina,  Afghanistan,  Laos,  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  and  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic.  Among  the  great  powers  only  Great  Brit- 
ain, Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  have  not 
yet  lodged  at  Bern  the  instruments  of  ratification. 
These  countries  remain  parties  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  July  27,  1929,  relative  to  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war,  the  provisions  of  which  the 
1949  Convention  only  expands  and  makes  more 
precise.  During  the  short  conflict  between  Great 
Britain  and  Egypt  in  1956  in  the  Suez  Canal  re- 
gion, the  British  government  informed  the  ICRC 
(International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross)  that 
it  would  observe  the  1949  Geneva  Conventions. 
Furthermore,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  are  among  the  powers  most  faithful  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  conflict  in  the  Suez  Canal  zone  gave  rise  to 
the  first  application  of  the  Third  Convention.  The 
parties  to  the  conflict  were  bound  by  the  provisions 
of  that  Convention— Egypt,  France,  and  Israel,  be- 
cause they  had  already  ratified  it,  and  Great  Britain 
on  the  basis  of  her  declaration  to  the  ICRC.  In 
accordance  with  these  provisions,  the  5,000  prison- 
ers of  war  held  by  the  Israeli  forces  were  regularly 
visited  by  the  International  Committee's  delegate 
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in  Israel,  who  organized  tibe  repatriation  of  the 
seriously  wounded  and  forwarded  messages  to  pris- 
oners' families.  The  repatriation  of  prisoners  at  the 
end  of  hostilities  also  took  place  under  his  care, 
with  the  help  of  UN  forces. 

Although  few  in  number,  the  Israeli  prisoners  in 
Egyptian  hands  were  also  visited  by  the  delegate 
of  the  ICRC  in  Egypt,  who  likewise  directed  their 
repatriation.  In  December  1956,  at  Port  Said,  the 
Egyptian  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Franco- 
British  forces  had  in  the  same  way  been  handed 
over  to  the  Egyptian  authorities  in  the  presence  of 
the  delegate  of  the  ICRC.  —ROGER  GALLOPIN 
PRISONS,  PAROLE,  AND  CRIME  CONTROL.  Increase  in 
Crime.  After  a  slight  decrease  in  the  incidence  of 
crime  in  1955,  the  past  12  months  showed  a  sharp 
reversal  of  the  trend.  Crime  in  the  United  States 
rose  12  percent  in  1956.  This  represents  a  total  of 
2,534,000  crimes,  which  surpasses  by  267,000  the 
previous  high  recorded  in  1954,  Preliminary  tabula- 
tions for  the  year  show  increases  in  7  major  cate- 
gories (murder,  negligent  manslaughter,  rape,  ag- 
gravated assault,  burglary,  larceny,  and  auto  theft) 
and  a  slight  decrease  in  robberies.  Final  figures  for 
the  year  are  not  yet  available,  but  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1956,  the  greatest  increases  were  in  auto 
theft  (22.3  percent),  larceny  (18.5  percent),  and 
negligent  manslaughter  (10.2  percent). 

The  percentage  increase  was  0.6  percent  higher 
in  rural  than  in  urban  areas,  although  the  direction 
of  the  trend  in  the  individual  crime  classes  was  al- 
most uniform.  Generally  speaking,  crime  rates  tend 
to  be  higher  in  larger  cities.  The  exceptions  are 
found  in  the  most  serious  major  crimes,  which  occur 
with  greater  frequency  in  rural  areas  than  in  cities 
of  2,500  to  10,000  population.  Criminal  homicide 
and  rape  rates  in  rural  areas  are  almost  double,  and 
the  rates  for  robbery  and  aggravated  assault  are 
slightly  higher  than  those  in  cities  with  these  popu- 
lation figures.  In  other  crime  classes  the  rural  rates 
are  lower.  "Rural"  in  these  findings  refers  to  all 
areas  outside  the  incorporated  limits  of  places 
having  at  least  2,500  inhabitants. 

Juvenile  Delinquency.  Juvenile  delinquency  also 
continues  on  the  increase.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
2  percent  of  the  children  in  the  age  group  10-17 
come  before  juvenile  courts  in  delinquency  cases. 
The  majority  of  boys  are  referred  for  stealing  or 
committing  malicious  mischief.  Most  of  the  girls  are 
brought  in  for  being  ungovernable  or  for  having 
committed  a  sexual  offense. 

During  1955  the  Children's  Bureau  instituted  a 
national  sampling  of  juvenile  courts  in  an  effort  to 

Eroduce  more  reliable  figures  than  had  previously 
een  obtainable  through  voluntary  reporting.  This 
plan  has  now  been  in  operation  for  about  a  year  and 
data  have  been  received  from  about  83  percent  of 
the  courts.  The  Children's  Bureau  anticipates  that 
within  the  next  year  it  can  release  representative 
figures  based  on  these  reports. 

The  subcommittee  on  juvenile  delinquency  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  held  hearings  over 
the  country  during  1956.  These  were  concerned 
mainly  with  juvenile  delinquency  in  larger  cities, 
child  adoption  practices,  utilization  of  surplus  mili- 
tary installation  for  Boys'  Town  type  programs,  in- 
terstate confidence  games  in  exploitation  of  juve- 
niles, and  juvenile  drug  addiction.  A  copy  of  the  re- 
port can  be  had  on  request  from  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Prisons.  On  the  whole,  1956  was  a  year  of  reason- 
able tranquility  in  the  nation's  prisons.  The  serious 
riots  and  disturbances  that  had  rocked  the  penal 
world  for  several  years  subsided  to  a  few  isolated 


instances.  In  the  Maine  State  Prison,  a  group  of 
prisoners  attempting  to  escape  set  fire  to  some  of 
the  institution  shops.  In  the  Connecticut  State 
Prison,  several  hunoired  prisoners  staged  a  sit-down 
strike  in  protest  against  poor  food,  lack  of  recrea- 
tion, and  harsh  disciplinary  treatment.  In  Georgia, 
a  number  of  prisoners  were  reported  to  have  broken 
their  legs  with  sledgehammers  rather  than  endure 
the  conditions  of  work  in  the  prison  rock  quarry. 

The  very  turmoil  of  the  riot  years,  however,  has 
had  beneficial  results  in  steps  taken  by  many  State 
correctional  systems  to  improve  their  programs  and 
do  away  with  the  archaic  and  outmoded  practices 
and  conditions  that  previously  existed.  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio,  and  several  other  States  have  estab- 
lished centralized  control  of  their  prison  systems, 
thus  making  possible  more  effective  leadership  and 
continuity  of  policy  and  program.  New  institutions 
are  under  construction  or  in  the  planning  stage. 
Massachusetts  has  abandoned  its  ancient  prison  at 
Charlestown  and  now  has  a  new  and  modern  insti- 
tution. New  Mexico  completed  and  moved  into  its 
new  prison  in  1956.  Other  States  also  have  taken 
steps  to  strengthen  their  personnel  organizations 
and  improve  their  programs. 

During  the  closing  sessions  of  1956,  the  U.S. 
Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of  $250,000  for  pre- 
liminary survey  and  planning  for  two  new  Federal 
institutions— a  maximum  security  prison  and  an  in- 
stitution for  youth  offenders  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  youth  center  established  for  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  is  just 
completing  its  third  year  of  operation  and  the  pro- 
gram has  been  so  successful  that  it  is  considered 
desirable  to  extend  its  scope.  No  final  action  is  to  be 
taken  on  these  two  proposed  new  institutions  until 
the  1957  session  of  Congress. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  now  administers 
29  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  a  system  of 
jails  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1955-56,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  administered  a 
total  appropriation  of  $30,092,000  for  salaries, 
maintenance  of  plant  and  equipment,  care  of  prison- 
ers, and  for  the  operation  of  an  extensive  rehabili- 
tation program  which  includes  prisoner  classifica- 
tion, casework  services,  medical  and  psychiatric 
care,  religious  services  and  counseling,  education 
and  vocational  training,  and  employment  and  in- 
dustrial production. 

Prison  Populations.  Figures  for  all  penal  institu- 
tions for  the  year  1956  are  not  yet  available,  but 
during  1955  prison  populations  in  the  United  States 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  185,069,  or  an  increase 
of  3,018  (1.7  percent)  over  the  1954  figures.  This 
total  does  not  include  the  approximately  30,000 
confined  in  institutions  for  juveniles  and  an  esti- 
mated 100,000  in  local  jails  and  workhouses.  In 
spite  of  the  high  figure,  the  year  marked  a  decline 
in  the  rate  of  increase  which  began  in  1953  with 
3.2  percent  and  increased  to  5.4  percent  in  1954. 

On  Dec.  31,  1955,  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
there  were  114  State  and  Federal  prisoners  confined 
for  each  100,000  of  the  civilian  population.  The  in- 
dividual State  rates  ranged  from  35.6  in  North  Da- 
kota to  243.1  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  lat- 
ter high  rate  can  be  partly  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  includes  the  more 
densely  populated  central  section  of  a  large  metro- 
politan area  which  extends  beyond  its  boundaries 
into  Maryland  and  Virginia.  With  the  sharp  rise  in 
tie  incidence  of  crime  during  1956,  it  is  expected 
that  year-end  figures  will  show  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  prison  populations. 

As  of  Dec.  6,  1954,  the  total  number  of  Federal 
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prisoners  was  24,218,  which  included  slightly  under 
900  housed  in  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Hospitals 
and  approximately  2,900  in  non-Federal  institutions 
such  as  State  prisons  and  county  and  city  jails  and 
lockups.  During  1956  there  was  a  decline  in  com- 
mitments of  immigration  law  violators,  due  to 
changes  in  policy  or  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service.  Other  commitments,  however,  in- 
creased approximately  10  percent.  The  problem  of 
overcrowding  in  the  major  institutions  of  the  Fed- 
eral system  has  been  complicated  by  the  larger 
number  of  offenders  committed  for  more  serious 
crimes,  which  has  meant  a  considerable  increase  in 
long  sentences.  This  situation  has  created  additional 
problems  of  treatment  as  well  as  of  custody  and 
security. 

Narcotic  Control  Act  of  1956.  During  1956  Congress 
enacted  the  Narcotic  Control  Act,  which  includes  a 
number  of  statutes  aimed  at  stricter  control  of  the 
illicit  narcotic  traffic.  This  Act  provides  new  and 
increased  penalties  for  offenders.  Also,  under  the 
new  penalties,  persons  involved  in  the  importation, 
sale,  transfer,  or  making  a  gift  of  narcotic  drugs  or 
marihuana  are  denied  eligibility  for  either  probation 
or  parole  consideration.  Persons  convicted  of  the 
sale,  transfer,  or  giving  of  heroin  to  a  person  18 
years  of  age  or  under  may  receive  a  sentence  of  10 
years  to  Hie  and  a  sentence  to  death  if  the  jury  so 
directs. 

The  new  Act  also  defines  two  new  offenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  narcotic  traffic.  The  first  prohibits 
the  use  of  communication  facilities  in  the  commis- 
sion of  or  conspiracy  to  commit  narcotic  law  viola- 
tions. The  conviction  carries  a  mandatory  penalty 
of  not  less  than  2  and  not  more  than  5  years. 

These  and  other  substantial  increases  in  sen- 
tences for  the  various  types  of  narcotic  law  viola- 
tions, together  with  the  exclusion  of  a  large  majority 
of  narcotic  law  violators  either  from  probation  or 
parole  consideration,  will  undoubtedly  contribute 
further  to  the  proportion  of  such  offenders  in  Fed- 
eral prisons  during  the  years  ahead. 

Copitai  Punishment.  Figures  on  executions  during 
1956  are  not  available,  but  there  were  76  execu- 
tions under  civil  authority  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1955.  Except  for  the  record  low  of  62  in  1953, 
this  figure  was  the  smallest  since  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons  undertook  the  statistical  study  of  this 
subject  in  1930.  Over  the  26-year  period,  however, 
there  was  a  steady  decline.  During  the  years  1930- 
39,  for  example,  the  average  number  or  executions 
per  year  was  167.  This  dropped  to  128  during  the 
years  1940-49  and  to  82  during  1950-55. 

Of  the  42  States,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Fed- 
eral jurisdictions,  executions  occurred  in  only  19,  or 
less  than  half.  California  led  with  9  executions  and, 
with  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  accounted  for  39,  or  over  half  the 
total  number.  This  high  figure  was  partially  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  there  were  two  triple 
executions  in  New  Jersey,  one  in  New  York,  and 
one  in  California.  Each  of  these  involved  three  per- 
sons executed  on  the  same  day  for  the  same  crime. 
Of  the  76  executions,  65  were  for  murder,  7  for  rape, 
2  for  armed  robbery  (Georgia  and  Mississippi),  1 
for  kidnaping,  and  1  for  aggravated  assault  by  a  life 
prisoner. 

The  decrease  in  the  rate  of  capital  punishment  is 
noteworthy.  It  reflects  a  movement  away  from  meet- 
ing violence  with  violence;  an  increasing  awareness 
of  the  complexity  of  our  social  and  penological 
problems,  of  the  value  of  human  life,  and  of  the 
importance  of  improved  techniques  of  treatment  in 
restoring  law  violators  to  self-respecting  citizenship. 

Prison  Industrie?.  The  industrial  program  in  Fed- 


eral prisons  is  operated  by  Federal  Prison  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  a  government-owned  corporation,  but  is 
administered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons.  During  the  past  fiscal  year,  Federal  Prison 
Industries  employed  about  18  percent  of  the  total 
prison  population  and  produced  goods  valued  at 
$20,810,656  for  sale  to  other  government  agencies. 
From  its  earnings,  the  corporation  financed  the 
vocational  training  program  for  the  entire  system 
and  paid  out  to  inmates  employed  in  its  shops  a  total 
of  $1,247,842.  Wages  paid  to  inmates  of  Federal 
prisons  are  sent  to  their  dependents  or  kept  for  them 
in  anticipation  of  their  release.  In  addition,  the 
corporation  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  the  sum 
of  $4  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1955-56.  This  brings 
to  $32  million  the  amount  returned  to  the  govern- 
ment over  the  past  10  years— a  substantial  return  to 
the  taxpayers  for  the  cost  of  operating  Federal 
prisons. 

Prison  Medicine.  More  than  8,000  pints  of  blood 
were  contributed  through  prison  hospitals  in  1956 
by  inmates  of  Federal  prisons  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  other  local  blood  banks. 

Of  a  number  of  important  medical  research  proj- 
ects carried  on  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  in 
Federal  prisons,  perhaps  the  most  significant  one 
dealt  with  research  on  a  preventive  for  malaria  using 
medicated  salt.  This  study  was  conducted  at  the 
U.S.  Penitentiary,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  as  it  nears  com- 
pletion the  results  seem  to  establish  the  certain 
effectiveness  of  medicated  salt  for  control  of  this 
dread  disease. 

A  research  project  using  the  drug  LSD,  which 
produces  temporary  schizophrenic  symptoms,  is 
well  under  way.  This  project  includes  a  search  for 
a  drug  that  will  act  as  an  antidote  for  LSD  that  may 
prove  useful  in  the  treatment  of  schizophrenia. 

Another  significant  study  now  being  conducted 
in  several  institutions  is  concerned  with  the  use  of 
the  so-called  tranquilizing  drugs  in  the  treatment  of 
mental  and  nervous  disorders.  This  project  is  being 
broadened  to  include  some  emotional  disturbances 
such  as  anxiety  tension  states,  other  neuroses,  and 
certain  behavior  problems. 

Jails.  Of  the  approximately  3,000  local  and  county 
jails,  workhouses,  and  lockups  in  the  United  States, 
794  are  approved  for  the  confinement  of  Federal 
prisoners  serving  short  sentences  or  awaiting  trial 
or  commitment  to  larger  institutions.  The  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  maintains  an  inspection  service  to 
insure  that  these  jails  continue  to  operate  according 
to  standards  approved  for  the  housing  of  Federal 
prisoners.  More  than  600  jail  inspections  were  made 
during  1956. 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  works  in  cooperation  with 
sheriffs  and  jailers  all  over  the  country  in  the  inter- 
est of  improved  jail  administration.  During  the  year 
1956,  12  regional  training  schools  for  jail  and  law 
enforcement  personnel  were  conducted,  and  445 
persons  completed  the  correspondence  course  for 
jailers  which  is  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons.  This  latter  program  has  been  in  operation 
for  about  6  years  and,  as  of  Dec.  20,  1956,  Certifi- 
cates of  Completion  had  been  issued  to  1,569  par- 
ticipants. The  Bureau  of  Prisons  also  gives  advisory 
services  to  communities  planning  new  jail  construc- 
tion or  remodeling  existing  facilities. 

Emergency  Planning.  The  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Agency  has  delegated  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
responsibility  for  providing  "technical  guidance  to 
States  concerning  the  protection  of  penal  institu- 
tions and  the  control  and  utilization  of  prisoners  and 
facilities  during  a  civil  defense  emergency."  An 
Emergency  Planning  Staff  has  been  established 
within  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  carry  out  this  as- 
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signment,  and  an  Advisory  Council  composed  of  19 
persons  having  responsibilities  connected  with  cor- 
rections throughout  the  nation  has  been  formed. 
Conferences  have  been  held  with  officials  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Agency  at  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  and  initial  steps  taken  in  the  development 
of  a  civil  defense  program  for  all  State  and  Federal 
penal  and  correctional  institutions. 

Parole.  A  nationwide  conference  on  parole  was 
called  by  Attorney  General  Herbert  Brownell  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  April  1956.  The  conference 
gave  its  attention  to  existing  parole  standards  and 
practices  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  good 
parole  administration  in  the  control  of  crime  and 
delinquency.  It  was  shown  that  of  the  approxi- 
mately 80,000  persons  discharged  from  prison  each 
year,  scarcely  30  percent  have  effective  supervision 
or  help  by  properly  trained  parole  officers. 

Repeatedly  emphasized  also  were  wide  variations 
in  criminal  sanctions  in  the  different  States  and  the 
nationwide  significance  of  inconsistent  sanctions. 
For  instance,  the  average  time  served  for  murder  in 
Alabama  is  just  short  of  4  years,  whereas  in  Illinois 
it  is  17  years  and  5  months.  In  Colorado,  burglars 
serve  an  average  of  9  months,  while  in  California  the 
average  is  2.5  years.  The  solutions  suggested  for 
these  problems  were  wider  use  of  the  indeterminate 
sentencing  process  and  improved  classification, 
treatment,  and  diagnostic  procedures.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  conference  will  soon  be  available  from 
the  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

—JAMES  V.  BENNETT 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  The  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  1956  again  demonstrated  its 
awareness  of  the  contemporary  scene  and  its  deter- 
mination to  minister  to  the  needs  of  men  and  women 
wherever  they  may  be.  An  anonymous  gift  of  $1 
million  to  the  Episcopal  Churcn  Foundation  to  pro- 
vide a  construction  loan  fund  for  church  buildings 
in  strategic  areas  widened  the  scope  of  work  already 
begun  by  a  similar  fund  established  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  Church's  National  Council.  Similarly, 
one  of  the  objectives  of  the  1956  Church  School 
Missionary  Offering  was  advance  work  in  the  rap- 
idly growing  Boulder  Dam  region.  This  offering, 
formerly  applied  to  the  General  Church  Budget, 
was  designated  a  special  offering  for  advance  mis- 
sionary work  by  the  General  Convention  of  1955. 

The  other  1956  objectives  were  the  Church's  In- 
dian Schools  in  South  Dakota  and  the  Missionary 
District  of  Liberia,  both  desperately  in  need  of 
modern  adequate  buildings.  The  1957  offering  will 
be  used  for  other  vital  aspects  of  the  Church's 
work:  trailer  chapels  for  new  or  mobile  popula- 
tions, the  ministry  to  Negroes,  and  the  Missionary 
District  of  Haiti, 

The  Missionary  District  of  Haiti  is  the  latest 
jurisdiction  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  be  studied 
by  the  Church's  Unit  of  Research  and  Field  Study. 
This  survey  group  is  unique  among  church  bodies 
in  that  it  provides  the  Episcopal  Church  with  an 
objective  and  scientific  examination  of  a  given  ju- 
risdiction and  makes  recommendations  as  to  the  di- 
rection the  Church's  work  in  the  area  should  take. 

Recently  the  Church  in  the  United  States  ac- 
cepted responsibility  from  the  Church  of  England 
for  work  in  the  Central  American  republics  of 
Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  and  Honduras.  These  3 
republics  together  with  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua 
(formerly  a  part  of  the  Missionary  District  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone)  were  united  into  a  new  mis- 
sionary district  by  the  House  of  Bishops  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  November  1956.  Before  the  Church, 
plans  its  work  in  these  republics,  the  Unit  of  Re- 


search will  make  a  complete  survey  of  the  area  so 
that  the  Church's  resources  may  be  utilized  to  the 
best  effect  in  Central  America. 

The  House  of  Bishops  in  the  closing  paragraphs 
of  its  Pastoral  Letter  of  1956  said:  "Finally,  there 
are  three  immediate  duties  that  He  before  each  of 
us:  (1)  We  can  by  our  generous  gifts  do  all  within 
our  power  to  alleviate  the  enormous  suffering  of  the 
brave  Hungarian  people,  and  by  such  gifts  identify 
ourselves  with  them.  (2)  We  can  support  President 
Eisenhower  and  the  decision  of  our  Church,  taken 
in  convention  after  convention,  pledging  full  sup- 
port to  the  United  Nations,  by  expressing  our  con- 
cern that  effective  power  be  given  to  that  body. 
( 3 )  And  we  can  remember  that  our  own  racial  divi- 
sions and  misunderstandings  at  home  are  part  of  the 
same  sad  story  of  division  which  we  see  on  the 
international  scene." 

These  were  not  mere  pious  words,  as  is  evidenced 
by  other  year-long  activities  of  the  Church.  The 
Church's  program  for  world  relief  and  the  resettle- 
ment of  refugees  was  pressed  vigorously  throughout 
the  year;  the  Episcopal  Church  taking  a  leading 
place  in  the  number  of  families  resettled  under  its 
sponsorship. 

Intense  interest  was  shown,  also,  in  2  visits  un- 
dertaken during  the  year.  In  March,  the  Presiding 
Bishop,  with  6  other  leading  American  churchmen, 
visited  Russia  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ.  Later  in  the  year 
Bishop  Sherrill  helped  welcome  to  the  United  States 
a  return  delegation  of  religious  leaders  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  August,  under  appointment  from  the  Presiding 
Bishop,  a  delegation  of  2  bishops,  2  priests,  and  1 
layman  visited  the  Church  of  South  India  ( a  union 
body  comprising  both  Episcopal  and  non-Episcopal 
groups  formed  in  1947).  The  report  of  this  delega- 
tion, which  will  be  presented  to  the  General  Con- 
vention of  1958,  may  be  the  basis  for  the  future  rela- 
tionship of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  Church  of 
South  India, 

Elsewhere,  overseas,  the  Church's  Mission  went 
forward.  In  Manila,  the  Philippines,  ground  was 
broken  for  a  $2  million  150-bed  hospital  and  nurses* 
training  school,  which  is  scheduled  for  completion 
in  1957.  This  hospital  replaces  a  worn-out  wooden 
structure  that  survived  wartime  bombing.  It  also  be- 
comes a  part  of  a  great  diocesan  center  in  Manila. 

In  ToKyo,  Japan,  St.  Luke's  International  Medi- 
cal Center,  confiscated  by  the  Japanese  in  1941, 
later  commandeered  by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and 
redubbed  Tokyo  Army  Hospital,  was  restored  to  the 
Church  in  October. 

In  the  United  States,  the  dynamic  leadership 
given  to  urban  industrial  Church  work  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Eli  Lilly  Foundation  with  a  grant  of 
$182,000  to  further  this  vital  ministry.  Other  foun- 
dations also  aided  specific  phases  of  the  Church's 
program  with  small  grants  enabling  the  Church  to 
do  pioneer  work  that  lack  of  funds  might  other- 
wise prevent. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  National  Council  adopted  5 
Guiding  Principles  for  the  use  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  its  work  among  Negroes.  Founded  on 
the  Prayer  Book  and  reflecting  a  basic  examination 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  man,  these  Principles,  a 
revision  of  those  originally  adopted  in  1943,  offer 
an  important  contribution  to  the  policy  of  the 
Church. 

Headquarters  of  the  National  Council,  which  is 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  are  at  Church.  Missions  House, 
281  Fourth  Ave.5  New  York  10,  N.Y.  Official  publi- 
cation: Forth  (William  E.  Leidt,  Publisher).  Piesi- 
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dent  of  the  National  Council,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry 
Knox  Sherrill.  —WILLIAM  E.  LETDT 

PSYCHIATRY.  The  programs  of  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  rapidly  growing  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation may  in  general  be  taken  as  typifying  current 
trends  in  this  branch  of  medicine,  particularly  in 
North  America.  The  1956  meeting,  held  in  Chicago, 
111.,  in  May,  was  especially  notable  for  2  features, 
the  academic  lecture  and  the  symposium  on  ge- 
netics. 

The  academic  lecturer  was  Dr.  Percival  Bailey  of 
Chicago,  Director  of  the  Illinois  State  Psychopathic 
Institute.  Dr.  Bailey's  lecture,  entitled  *  The  Great 
Psychiatric  Revolution"  (Am.  J.  Psychiat.  Nov. 
1956),  was  intended  as  a  corrective  of  the  over- 
zealous  application  of  some  of  the  newer  therapies 
for  mental  illness,  especially  the  insulin  coma 
method  and  prefrontal  leucotomy  and  its  variants. 
He  spoke  caustically  of  the  ready  optimism  with 
which  new  procedures  were  so  often  seized  upon, 
were  liable  to  indiscriminate  use,  not  infrequently  to 
excess,  with  possible  harmful  results.  These  stric- 
tures he  appfied  to  the  general  prescribing  of  the 
so-called  tranquilizing  drags. 

While  virtually  all  the  therapeutic  procedures 
currently  popular  came  under  critical  comment, 
Dr.  Bailey  gave  his  main  attention  to  what  he  con- 
sidered the  fallacies  of  psychoanalysis  and  the  epi- 
demic of  "Freudolatry'  in  recent  years,  especially 
in  America.  He  reproached  those  of  the  younger 
generation,  who  sometimes  speak  as  though  they 
believed  that  psychiatry  began  with  Freud,  for  their 
lack  of  historic  perspective. 

Severe  critics  of  psychoanalysis  have  not  been 
lacking  down  through  the  years,  but  in  recent  times 
no  one  of  the  eminence  of  Dr.  Bailey  has  made  such 
a  devastating  assault  upon  the  Freudian  movement, 
and  many  of  the  tenets  of  this  doctrine  he  passed 
under  critical  and  documented  review. 

The  significant  fact  in  connection  with  his  address 
is  that  the  60-year-old  Freudian  doctrine  is  still  a 
controversial  issue.  New  medical  theories  may  be 
debated,  criticized,  or  combated  during  an  initial 
period  of  testing;  but  if  they  hold  up  during  this 
stage  of  probation  they  will  be  incorporated  into 
the  body  of  medicine,  and  opposition  among  those 
qualified  to  judge  is  forgotten.  This  has  not  been  the 
case  with  psychoanalysis.  Promulgated  in  the  1890's 
its  adherents  have  multiplied,  and  their  contribu- 
tions are  not  to  be  denied.  However,  too  often  it 
has  spoken  with  the  voice  of  infallibility  and  taken 
on  somewhat  cultish  characteristics;  it  is  still  on  the 
battlefield. 

Bailey  urges  that  in  the  study  of  mental  illness 
attention  be  directed  more  strongly  to  the  methods 
of  scientific  medicine,  and  particularly  to  the  tech- 
niques of  the  chemical  laboratory.  He  reminds  us 
that  many  years  ago  Pierre  Janet  stated  that  he  ex- 
pected the  problem  of  schizophrenia  to  be  solved 
by  the  chemist.  He  shares  this  view. 

While  the  criticisms  of  the  academic  lecturer 
were  focused  generally  on  current  procedures,  he 
recognized  the  value  of  some  of  the  physiological 
and  drug  therapies.  By  no  means  a  therapeutic 
nihilist  or  opposed  to  experimental  therapies, 
Bailey's  rebuke  was  directed  rather  to  faith  in 
panaceas.  Like  all  not-too-young  psychiatrists,  he 
was  familiar  with  the  old  story,  recurring  again  and 
again,  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  treatment, 
widely  hailed  as  the  hoped-for  specific  but  found 
in  due  course  to  have  been  vastly  overrated  or  even 
to  be  of  negligible  or  no  value.  His  language  in  this 
lecture  was  often  harsh,  the  criticism  at  times  too 
severe;  that  the  theme  was  timely  there  can  be  no 
question. 


Twice  in  its  112  years'  history  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  and 
on  its  own  invitation  has  listened  to  a  distinguished 
authority  in  its  own  field  mete  out  chastisement  for 
its  sins  both  of  omission  and  of  commission.  The 
earlier  schoolmaster  was  Weir  Mitchell  who  spoke 
at  the  semicentenary  of  the  Association  in  1894.  In 
those  days  psychiatry  (the  word  was  hardly  current 
in  America  then)  was  painfully  emerging  from  its 
"asylum"  phase.  Mitchell  lashed  out  at  "hospital 
torpor"  and  upbraided  the  officers  of  the  mental 
hospitals  for  failing  "to  keep  treatment  or  scientific 
product  on  the  front  line  or  medical  advance."  He 
scolded  his  colleagues  for  doing  too  little.  Bailey, 
61  years  later,  chided  his  colleagues  for  doing  too 
much.  Since  Mitchell's  day  the  reforms  and  ad- 
vances that  the  great  Philadelphia  neurologist  hoped 
for  have  come  to  pass;  it  may  be  hoped  that 
Bailey's  criticisms,  too,  have  beneficial  results. 

The  second  noteworthy  feature  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  meeting  was  the  symposium 
on  recent  progress  in  genetics  in  the  field  of  psychi- 
atry. The  three  distinguished  participants  were 
Franz  J.  Kalhnann,  M.D.,  geneticist  at  the  New 
York  State  Psychiatric  Institute,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; H.  J.  Muller,  D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Zoology,  In- 
diana University;  and  Linus  Pauling,  Ph.D.,  of  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology.  Dr.  Muller  and 
Dr.  Pauling  are  Nobel  Laureates,  and  their  pre- 
eminence in  the  field  of  genetics,  which  has  been 
called  the  theoretical  backbone  of  biology,  made 
their  contributions  as  guest  speakers  on  the  Chicago 
program  of  special  significance. 

As  is  well  known,  the  conflict  of  opinions  between 
nature  and  nurture  in  the  production  of  mental 
disorders  has  not  been  entirely  resolved  by  the 
compromise  of  admitting  varying  proportions  of 
both.  Optimists,  perhaps  still  under  the  spell  of 
faith  in  a  hypothetical  golden  age  with  its  necessary 
corollary  of  the  perfectability  of  the  human  species, 
incline  to  discount  hereditary  factors  and  to  speak 
hopefully  of  the  results  of  education,  training,  and 
psychological  and  social  manipulation.  But  heredity 
is  there  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and  the  problem 
is  to  understand  it  and  deal  with  it  by  such  means 
as  are  or  may  become  possible.  Kraepelin,  writing 
in  1917  (Hund&rt  Jahre  Psychiatrie,  Berlin:  Julius 
Springer  Verlag,  1918)  made  the  starting  state- 
ment that  an  all-powerful  ruler,  by  making  use  of 
the  knowledge  at  that  time  available  and  being  in 
a  position  to  regulate  unhampered  the  lives  of  the 
people,  could  within  several  decades  substantially 
reduce  the  incidence  of  mental  disease.  Present 
knowledge,  after  the  passage  of  40  years,  is  vastly 
increased  beyond  that  of  1917  but  the  toll  of  psychi- 
atric disability  still  mounts.  Wise,  benevolent,  and 
unhampered  rulers  are  still  lacking. 

Kallmann  (Am.  /.  Psychiat.  Dec.  1956)  discuss- 
ing the  genetics  of  human  behavior,  indicates  the 
enormous  progress  of  the  young  science  of  genetics 
in  which  exact  studies  began  only  with  the  turn  of 
this  century.  On  the  basis  of  well-established  obser- 
vations, including  particularly  extensive  one-  and 
two-egg  twin  studies,  he  states  dramatically  the 
physiological  basis  of  behavior,  normal  or  abnormal: 
"There  is  no  behavior  without  an  organism,  no 
organism  without  a  genotype,  and  no  physiologic 
adaptedness  without  continuous  and  integrated  gene 
activity.  Environmental  influences  are  vital.  .  .  . 
However,  only  within  the  limits  set  by  the  genie 
constitution  of  the  organism  can  external  factors 
have  an  effect  on  the  dynamics  of  physiologic 
functions  and  interactions.  Beyond  these  limits,  no 
power  plant  exists  for  generating  behavioral  po- 
tentials. 
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Aside  from  the  mental  disturbances  specifically 
resulting  from  organic  changes  in  the  brain,  the 
two  major  psychiatric  disorders,  first  established  as 
distinct  disease  forms  by  Kraepelin,  are  manic- 
depressive  and  schizoplirenic  states.  These  condi- 
tions have  been  called  "functional"  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  with  demonstrable  tissue  pathol- 
ogy- 
Genetic  studies  have  had  much  to  say  about  these 
functional  illnesses.  Kallmann's  concise  statement 
sums  up  the  present  position:  "As  to  behavior  dis- 
orders that  are  not  sufficiently  explained  on  a  situ- 
ational  or  experiential  basis,  the  list  of  conditions 
for  which  complete  twin  sibship  data  are  now  avail- 
able is  headed  by  the  schizophrenic  and  manic- 
depressive  types  of  psychosis.  Since  these  two  dis- 
orders do  not  occur  interchangeably  in  the  same 
twin  pairs,  they  are  assumed  to  be  genotypically 
specific."  As  for  the  affective  disorders,  grouped 
under  the  manic-depressive  label,  he  adds:  "The 
potentialities  for  a  cyclic  psychosis  are  probably 
associated  with  a  subtle  disturbance  in  a  neuro- 
hormonal  control  mechanism  which  ordinarily  pro- 
tects a  person  from  having  harmful  extremes  of 
emotional  responses." 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  status 
of  the  so-called  involutional  melancholia,  a  severe 
depression  occurring^  for  the  first  time  in  the  later 
years  of  the  patient's  life.  The  question  has  been 
whether  this  old-age  depression  is  or  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  manic-depressive  group,  its  special  fea- 
tures being  due  to  the  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical changes  of  later  life.  Kallmann  makes  a  quite 
definite  statement  on  this  point:  "Involutional  mel- 
ancholia and  other  nonperiodic  forms  of  depressive 
behavior  in  the  involutional  and  senile  periods  have 
been  shown  by  twin  family  data  to  be  unrelated  to 
the  manic-depressive  group  of  disorders." 

This  genetic  distinction  is  noteworthy  but  of  less 
clinical  importance  than  the  treatment  prospects. 
Involutional  depression,  like  other  forms  of  depres- 
sion, has  been  found  to  respond  very  favorably  to 
electroshock  therapy,  which  has  unquestionably 
saved  many  depressed  patients  from  suicide. 

The  paper  of  Muller  (Am.  J.  Psy  chief.  Dec.  1956) 
considers  in  minute  detail  the  possibilities  of  deteri- 
oration or  improvement  of  the  human  family  on  the 
basis  of  the  behavior  of  the  genes— those  infinitely 
small  carriers  of  heredity  strung  along  the  ribbons 
of  chromosomes  coiled  in  the  nuclei  of  the  germ 
cells.  The  status  of  the  genes  affects  the  mental  as 
well  as  the  physical  constitution  of  the  person  and 
is  therefore  of  first-rate  moment  in  psychiatry. 

The  profoundness  and  increasing  preciseness  of 
genetic  studies  in  recent  decades  have  caused  this 
subject  to  assume  paramount  importance  in  human 
biology.  There  are  often  difficulties,  especially  in 
assessing  mental  and  behavioral  characteristics,  in 
determining  which  are  of  genetic  and  which  are  of 
cultural  origin.  Muller  exemplifies  by  citing  habits 
that  may  be  at  first  simply  reactions  to  environment, 
and  which  then  tend  to  be  handed  down  like  family 
traditions  "thus  confusing  the  estimate  of  what  is 
contributed  by  biological  inheritance."  To  take  a 
specific  instance  of  possible  mingled  factors  in  the 
mental  status,  namely  intelligence  as  measured  by 
the  Binet  tests,  he  states  that  "it  may  be  concluded 
that  in  middle-class  American  communities  the 
hereditary  contribution  to  the  variance  is  commonly 
about  double  that  of  the  environment." 

Muller  makes  short  work  of  the  Lamarckian  doc- 
trine of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  the 
most  egregious  recent  exponent  of  which  was  the 
omniscient  Stalin  who,  "using  Lysenko  as  his 
mouthpiece,  made  [this  doctrine!  tie  basis  of  all 


Communist  biology."  In  the  precise  and  technical 
words  of  Muller,  Lamarckism  "is  entirely  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  fundamental  genetic  principles  of 
accurate  gene  segregation  ana  reduplication,  and 
the  fortuitous  microdistribution  of  mutations." 

The  vital  question  of  mutations  Muller  goes  into 
explicitly.  A  mutation  is  a  sporadic  change  of 
chemical  composition  of  a  gene,  "in  a  sense  an  acci- 
dent on  an  ultramicroscopic  scale,  involving  the 
collision  of  a  gene  with  some  potent  chemical 
particle,  or  bolt  of  radiation.  The  changed  or  mutant 
gene  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  impaired  in 
its  functioning,  inasmuch  as  the  change  was  not 
Lamarckian;  that  is,  it  was  not  the  result  of  an 
adaptive  reaction."  Fortunately  the  genes  impaired 
through  mutation  tend  to  die  out,  leaving  the  much 
less  numerous  favorable  mutants  to  survive  and 
serve  the  purpose  of  evolution. 

From  tiiese  studies  Muller  draws  conclusions 
bearing  on  the  question  of  improvement  of  the 
human  stock,  which  recall  the  arresting  statement 
of  Kraepelin  in  1917.  There  are  degrees  of  harmful- 
ness  in  the  mutant  genes;  that  is,  there  are  greater 
and  smaller  mutations  and  "the  damaging  effect  of 
the  so-called  small  mutations  actually  applies  to 
every  individual  in  the  population.  For  .  .  .  the 
smafl  mutations  attain  such  a  high  frequency  .  .  . 
that  every  individual  carries  some  of  them  and  is 
somewhat  reduced  in  'fitness'  by  them  .  .  .  Thus 
it  seems  likely  that  under  modern  civilization  mutant 
genes  are  arising  in  our  population  a  good  deal 
faster  than  they  are  being  eliminated— that  is,  they 
are  accumulating." 

The  great  advances  in  modern  medicine  and 
health  promotion  are  therefore  not  wholly  a  gain 
for  the  race.  While  they  tend  to  counteract  the 
harmful  effects  of  mutant  genes,  they  also  retard 
their  elimination  and  thus  favor  the  accumulation 
of  these  detrimental  mutants.  Also,  the  many  radi- 
ation therapies  currently  in  use  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  mutations. 

From  all  this  Muller  concludes  that,  to  enhance 
beneficial  and  counteract  detrimental  genetic  fac- 
tors, artificial  selection  must  be  substituted  for 
natural  selection  and  that  the  human  species  must 
be  trained  to  that  end.  He  even  expresses  the  hope- 
ful opinion  that  through  education  and  controlled 
reproduction  such  a  revolution  will  occur. 

Pauling  (Am.  J.  Psychiat.  Dec.  1956)  carries  the 
study  of  the  genetic  origin  of  disease  to  the  molec- 
ular level  ana  suggests  that  ultimately  all  diseases, 
including  mental,  may  be  regarded  as  molecular 
diseases.  The  first  disease  in  which  its  molecular 
nature  was  demonstrated  was  sickle-cell  anemia. 
In  this  disease  Pauling  and  his  associates  (Science 
110:  543,  1949),  by  a  beautiful  set  of  tests  and 
observations,  were  able  to  trace  in  detail  the  patho- 
logical changes  in  the  hemoglobin  molecules  of  the 
erythrocytes  in  the  blood  stream  of  patients  suffer- 
ing from  this  disease. 

These  changes  are  shown  to  be  responsible  for  the 
symptoms  of  sickle-cell  anemia  and  their  genetic 
origin  was  established  by  studying  the  hemoglobin 


of  the  parents  of  a  patient  with  the  disease.  The  red 
blood  cells  of  each  parent  were  "found  to  consist 
of  a  mixture  of  approximately  equal  amounts  of 
two  kinds  of  hemoglobin,"  one  normal  and  one 
siclde-ceU  anemia  hemoglobin,  manufactured  by 
two  separate  genes.  The  parents  are  free  of  symp- 
toms and  are  called  "carriers."  When  two  sickle-cell 
anemia  carriers  marry,  the  occurrence  of  the  disease 
in  their  offspring  follows  the  well-known  Mendelian 
Jaw— of  4  children,  1  will  have  the  disease,  1  will 
be  normal,  and  2  will  be  symptom-free  carriers. 
In  the  short  period  since  the  hereditary  nature 
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of  sicHe-cell  anemia  was  discovered,  several  other 
genetic  blood  dyscrasias  have  been  identified;  and 
from  this  beginning  Pauling  foresees  the  likelihood 
of  the  genetic  molecular  quality  of  many  other^  dis- 
eases being  recognized.  He  thinks  it  likely  "that 
many  kinds  of  mental  retardation  are  molecular  dis- 
eases," and  cites  phenylpyruvic  oligophrenia  as  an 
example.  This  disease  has  been  shown  to  be  me 
result  of  a  homozygous  genetic  abnormality  that 
affects  an  enzyme  that  normally  catalyzes  the  oxy- 
dation  of  the  amino  acid  phenylalanine  to  tyrosin. 
.  .  .  We  may  infer  that  the  patient  has  inherited 
from  each  of  his  parents  an  abnormal  gene,  which 
leads  to  the  manufacture  of  an  abnormal  molecule 
in  place  of  the  normal  enzyme/* 

The  next  step  would  be  the  finding  of  a  test  that 
would  distinguish  the  carrier  of  phenylpyruvic  oligo- 
phrenia. "In  particular,  the  sibling  of  a  phenyl- 
pyruvic oligophrenic  patient  could  learn  whether 
or  not  he  is  a  carrier  of  the  gene,  and  whether  or 
not  he  should  avoid  marrying  another  carrier." 

Pauling  foresees  the  day  when  many  of  these 
molecular  enzyme  diseases  will  be  treated  by  the 
use  of  artificial  enzymes  and  suggests  a  method  of 
introducing  the  artificial  catalyst  into  the  blood  of 
a  newborn  infant,  shown  by  tests  to  have  inherited 
the  type  of  mental  deficiency  we  are  discussing. 
This  should  enable  the  child  to  develop  normally, 
Pauling  admits  that  the  idea  seems  fantastic,  but  he 
reminds  us  that  "the  world  of  1955  is  a  fantastic 
world  from  the  viewpoint  of  1905." 

Pauling's  remarkable  paper  opens  with  this  state- 
ment: "I  am  sure  that  most  mental  disease  is 
chemical  in  origin,  and  that  the  chemical  abnormali- 
ties involved  are  usually  the  result  of  abnormalities 
in  the  genetic  constitution  of  the  individual/^  It 
concludes  with  the  author's  considered  opinion 
"that  we  are  now  ready  to  attempt  to  formulate  a 
completely  detailed  molecular  mechanism  of  hered- 
ity, and  to  work  out  a  thorough  understanding  of 
disease  in  terms  of  molecules.  I  am  confident  that 
in  particular,  there  wOl  be  rapid  progress  in  the 
field  of  mental  retardation  and  mental  illness,  dur- 
ing the  coming  decade." 

The  4  addresses  thus  far  dealt  with  in  this  section 
have  been  given  extended  reviews  because  of  their 
importance.  The  academic  lecture  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  genetics  symposium  on  the  other  took  up 
the  matter  of  scientific  advance  in  opposite  ways. 
The  first  was  calculated  to  have  a  restraining  in- 
fluence upon  the  optimism  with  which  new  treat- 
ments are  so  likely  to  be  promoted,  especially  in 
psychiatry.  Electroshock,  insulin  coma,  prefrontal 
leucotomy,  each  has  enjoyed  a  tremendous,  even 
an  exaggerated  vogue,  which  is  not  surprising  in  a 
medical  field  where  specific  therapy  has  been  so 
conspicuously  lacking.  However,  each  of  these  ther- 
apeutic procedures  has  served  a  purpose. 

Then  came  the  tranquilizing  drugs  (ataraxics, 
reviewed  in  this  section  last  year).  This  new 
pharmacotherapy  has  to  a  considerable  extent  dis- 
placed the  preceding  methods,  especially  insulin 
coma  and  leucotomy.  It  must  still  be  regarded  as 
in  the  experimental  stage  although  it  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  the  new  drugs  have  cut  short  the  course 
of  many  severe  psychoses,  hastened  discharges  from 
mental  hospital,  and  made  life  more  orderly  in 
wards  for  disturbed  patients.  These  results  have 
stimulated  intense  research  in  many  places  the 
world  over,  and  pharmaceutical  houses  are  con- 
stantly supplying  for  investigation  new  drugs,  modi- 
fications of  old  ones,  and  new  combinations. 

The  field  is  promising  and  holds  out  hope,  but  it 
is  too  early  to  speak  of  cures.  After  remission  of 
symptoms  in  cases  that  respond  well,  maintenance 


therapy  still  seems  to  be  required.  Dr.  Bailey 
warned  against  overoptimism  in  all  these  recent 
methods  of  treatment,  but  his  main  target  was 
psychoanalysis.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  pro- 
cedure has  been  so  continuously  advertised  and 
promoted,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  methods  of  its 
promulgation  have  obscured  its  usefulness. 

If  Bailey's  lecture  was  severely  critical,  the  ge- 
netic symposium  was  immensely  constructive.  For 
one  thing,  it  helped  to  throw  light  on  the  vast 
group  of  psychiatric  conditions,  the  nature  and 
origin  of  which  could  not  be  revealed  in  gross  pa- 
thology or  by  the  microscope  or  test  tube  and  which 
were  therefore  called  "functional"  because  we  did 
not  know  what  else  to  call  them.  These  were  the 
cases,  as  it  was  said,  without  obvious  brain  lesions 
or  other  somatic  cause.  What  more  natural  than  to 
conjecture  that  they  were  in  the  main  psychogenic, 
their  problem  psychological,  and  their  cure  psycho- 
therapy? Admitting  that  every  case  may  have 
psychogenic  features  and  need  psychotherapy  in 
small  or  large  doses,  these  are  not  the  final  answers. 

The  twin  studies  that  Kallmann  and  others  have 
carried  on  for  many  years  demonstrated  beyond 
question  the  importance  of  heredity  in  the  etiology 
of  mental  disease.  Muller,  Pauling,  and  their  as- 
sociates have  established  the  basis  of  this  hereditary 
factor  in  the  behavior  of  the  genes  and  the  quality 
of  the  molecules  that  compose  them.  These  brilliant 
investigations  (e.g.  in  demonstrating  the  nature 
and  pathogenesis  of  sickle-cell  anemia)  have  con- 
tributed substantially  in  clearing  away  the  fog  sur- 
rounding the  so-called  functional  mental  disorders. 
By  such  means  psychiatry  becomes  more  securely 
integrated  into  the  body  of  general  medicine  and 
the  narrowly  biological  nature  of  psychic  distur- 
bances becomes  more  evident.  This  kind  of  research 
has  already  done  much  and  holds  good  promise  for 
the  future.  — CLAKENCE  B.  FARHAR 

PSYCHOLOGY.  Professionalization.  The  Joint  Council 
of  New  York  State  Psychologists^  on  Legislation, 
representing  psychological  associations  and  training 
institutions  in  New  York  State,  has  succeeded  in  its 
long  struggle  to  draft  a  bill  that  would  recognize  the 
legal  status  of  the  psychologist.  On  Apr.  18,  1956, 
Gov.  Averell  Harriman  signed  such  a  bill,  which 
lists  the  qualifications,  standards,  and  examinations 
necessary  for  certification  under  the  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene,  New  York  State. 

A  popularly  written  booklet,  Psychologists  in 
Action,  edited  by  an  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation Committee  for  the  general  purpose  of  in- 
forming people  about  the  psychologists*  aims,  in- 
terests, and  spheres  of  activity  was  published.  The 
New  York  State  Psychological  Association  has  dis- 
tributed the  booklet  to  legislators,  medical  societies, 
teachers,  psychiatrists,  the  clergy,  and  the  press. 

Mental  Health.  The  9th  annual  meeting  of  the 
World  Federation  for  Mental  Health  was  held  in 
Berlin,  Germany,  in  August.  The  principal  topic 
was  "Mental  Health  in.  Home  and  School/'  Margaret 
Mead,  president,  spoke  on  "Mental  Health  and  Its 
International  Implications7'  and  emphasized  the 
need  for  interdisciplinary  cooperation  from  the 
psychologist,  psychiatrist,  social  worker,  anthropol- 
ogist, and  other  social  scientists.  She  stated  that 
"From  a  study  of  well  children,  and  the  study  of 
small  stable  communities,  and  the  study  of  well- 
functioning  adults,  it  became  clear  that  nowhere 
in  the  world,  even  under  the  best  existing  condi- 
tions, were  we  actually  realizing  the  potentialities 
of  human  beings  to  live  as  whole  persons/* 

In  the  United  States  more  than  1,000  mental 
health  leaders  attended  the  6th  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  for  Mental  Health  iri 
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Washington,  B.C.,  from  Nov.  28  to  Dec.  1,  1956. 
Dr.  Menninger  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  stated  that  previ- 
ous statistics  on  mental  illness  were  not  accurate 
"for  there  isn't  a  person  who  does  not  experience 
frequently  a  mental  or  emotional  disturbance  severe 
enough  to  disrupt  his  functioning  as  a  well-devel- 
oped, happy,  and  efficiently  performing  individual." 

The  84th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  was  held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J., 
in  November.  According  to  one  of  the  reports 
presented  at  the  meeting,  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  people  who  live  in  large  cities  in  the  United 
States  are  mentally  ill.  The  researchers  stressed  that 
the  10  percent  figure  would  be  higher  since  they 
did  not  include  juvenile  delinquents,  the  mentally 
retarded,  and  those  in  mental  hospitals,  prisons, 
and  reformatories. 

Freud  Centennial.  On  May  6  the  centennial  of  the 
birth  of  Sigmund  Freud  was  celebrated.  In  Vienna, 
Austria,  where  Freud  created  psychoanalysis,  3 
memorial  meetings  commemorated  the  occasion.  Dr. 
Ernest  Jones  broadcast  talks  on  radio  and  TV 
on  Freud's  influence  on  psychology,  psychiatry, 
medicine,  and  even  religion.  Swiss  Catholic  Charles 
Baudoin  said,  "All  modern  psychology  must  be 
based  on  the  exploration  of  the  Unconscious,  which 
must  allow  us  to  understand  the  human  soul  and 
to  influence  it  in  a  fashion  never  before  attempted 
or  imagined.  Modern  man  cannot  conceive  himself 
without  Freud." 

The  convergent  anniversary  of  Freud,  Kraepelin, 
and  Wundt  was  held  at  Washington  University. 
Julian  Huxley  spoke  on  "Psychology  in  Evolutionary 
Perspective";  E.  G.  Boring  on  "The  Psychology  of 
Consciousness— First  Phase  of  a  New  Psychology"; 
W.  Overholzer  on  "Organic  Order  in  Mental  Dis- 
order"; and  S.  Rosenzweig  on  **The  Cultural  Matrix 
of  the  Unconscious/' 

Conventions,  Books,  Research.  The  program  of  the 
64th  annual  convention  of  the  A.P.A.,  held  in  Chi- 
cago, consisted  of  original  research  by  psychologists 
in  17  divisions  of  the  A.P.A.  Papers  on  many  aspects 
of  psychology  were  read. 

The  completion  of  Vol.  Ill,  American  Men  of 
Science,  a  biographical  directory  (The  Science 
Press,  ed.  by  Cattell,  1956),  covers  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences. 

A  review  of  the  published  papers,  books,  and 
experiments  in  psychology  shows  that  modern 
American  psychology  is  dominated  by  those  who 
believe  that  the  science  of  behavior  can  be  studied 
by  the  same  objective  methods  of  the  natural 
sciences.  However,  more  recently,  a  few  psycholo- 
gists are  making  brave  attempts  at  introducing 
subjectivity  into  psychological  research.  Maslow  of 
Brandeis  University  ("A  Philosophy  of  Psychology," 
Main  Currents  in  Modem  Thought^  1956,  13,  No. 
2 )  stresses  the  general  need  for  a  science  of  human 
nature  based  on  introspective  methods.  He  makes  a 
strong  plea  for  the  method  of  psychoanalysis  as  one 

Erocess  that  can  handle  the  problems  of  human 
ehavior. 

Professor  ZangwjQl  of  Cambridge  ( The  New  Out- 
line of  Modern  Knowledge,  ed.  by  Alan  Pryce- Jones, 
Simon  and  Schuster,  1956)  considers  important  de- 
velopments in  psychology  and  says  that  "psycho- 
analysis as  a  therapeutic  weapon  has  failed  to  justify 
its  early  promises. '  There  are  also  chapters  on  new 
research  on  the  brain  and  ESP  (extrasensory  per- 
ception) by  Rhine  of  Duke  University.  Gardner 
Murphy  (Frontiers  of  Knowledge  in  the  Study  of 
Man,  ed.  by  Lynn  White,  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1956)  contributes  a  chapter  on  psychology  and  is 
more  favorably  inclined  toward  psychoanalysis.  His 
views  on  parapsychology  are  original. 


The  book,  Present-Day  Psychology,  ed.  by  A.  A. 
Robach  (Philosophical  Library,  1956),  is  an  enor- 
mous undertaking,  written  by  37  psychologists.  A 
check  list  of  the  citations  suggests  that  personality 
and  psychoanalysis  are  the  favorite  themes  and  that 
Freud  has  had  a  greater  influence  on  modern  psy- 
chology than  most  authors  wish  to  acknowledge. 
Here  the  psychologist  can  study  the  recent  trends 
and  findings  in  various  fields  of  psychological  re- 
search. 

Industrial  psychology  has  recently  expanded  to 
include  engineering  psychology,  applied  experi- 
mental psychology,  and  aviation  psychology.  This 
field  of  psychology  now  studies  problems  which 
affect  man's  efficiency  in  perception  under  various 
environmental  conditions  and  problems  of  system 
analysis  and  instrument  control. 

In  the  area  of  physiological  psychology,  much 
work  is  being  done  on  the  localization  of  brain 
centers  associated  with  thirst,  food,  and  sex  excita- 
tion. James  Olds  (Scientific  American,  1956,  Vol. 
195,  No.  4)  in  an  article,  "Pleasure  Centers  in  the 
Brain,"  describes  how  implanted  electrodes  in  the 
brains  of  rats  can  induce  specific  pleasure  reactions. 
"The  animals  seemed  to  experience  the  strongest 
reward  or  pleasure,  from  stimulation  of  areas  of  the 
hypothalamus  and  certain  mid-brain  nuclei-regions," 
which  control  digestive  and  sexual  excitatory  proc- 
esses. The  rats  preferred  electric  stimulation  rather 
than  food  when  hungry.  The  conclusion,  derived  was 
that  apparently  "motivation,  like  sensation,  has  local 
centers  in  the  brain." 

Psychochemistry  has  entered  the  fields  of  clinical 
and  physiological  psychology.  The  whole  problem 
of  psychopharmacology,  psychodynamics,  and  psy- 
chotherapy has  become  more  complex  since  the 
advent  of  the  tranquilizers,  drug  sedation,  electric 
shock,  and  brain  surgery.  Spingarn  (Psychological 
Bulletin,  1957,  in  press;,  in  a  review  of  pertinent 
literature,  summarizes  some  of  the  evidence  and 
advances  an  hypothesis  that  purports  to  account 
for  the  loss  of  craving  for  drugs,  the  reduction  of 
abstinence  distress,  and  the  relief  of  intractable 
pain  following  frontal  lobotomy.  "In  brain  damage, 
whether  caused  by  morphine  addiction,  electric 
shock,  or  lobotomy,  denial  is  exaggerated  and  may, 
in  fact,  become  the  sole  psychological  crutch.  .  .  /' 

The  important  point  is  that  various  drugs  or 
surgical  means  may  substitute  for  one  another  in 
facilitating  the  use  of  denial;  and  apparently  the 
greater  the  damage  to  the  brain,  the  greater  the 
dependence  on  this  psychological  defense  within 
the  limits  set  (1)  by  individual  personality  differ- 
ences, and  (2)  by  the  position  in  the  hierarchy  of 
comparative  destructiveness  of  the  drug  or  surgery 
—the  difference  among  them  being  mainly  quanti- 
tative. — WILLIAM  B.  HABER 
PUBLIC  FINANCE.  The  prosperous  national  economy 
brought  budget  receipts  of  the  Federal  government 
to  the  highest  level  in  history  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1956.  Although  outlays  also 
showed  a  considerable  increase,  the  government  was 
able  to  accumulate  a  surplus  for  the  first  time  in 
5  years.  The  surplus  of  $1,754  million  was  applied 
mainly  to  debt  retirement.  Preliminary  estimates 
indicated  a  further  rise  in  budget  receipts  in  fiscal 
year  1957  but  a  reduced  surplus.  It  also  appeared 
likely  that  the  smallness  of  the  surplus,  together 
with  increasing  defense  outlays,  would  again  make 
it  necessary  to  defer  cutting  of  tax  rates. 

Budget  Receipts.  Federal  receipts  in  fiscal  1956 
totaled  $68,141  million,  showing  a  rise  of  $7,750 
million  from  the  year  before  and  reaching  an  all- 
time  high.  This  reflected  the  high  level  of  business 
activity  and  the  record  gross  national  product. 
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Every  category  of  Federal  income  showed  a  rise 
during  the  year,  with  individual  and  corporate 
income  taxes  accounting  for  the  bulk  of  the  gain.  A 
further  increase  of  nearly  $1,700  million  was  esti- 
mated for  1957. 

Individual  income  taxes  yielded  $35,337  million 
in  1956,  showing  a  rise  of  12  percent  over  the 
previous  year  and  comprising  over  half  of  total 
receipts.  Revenue  from  this  source  was  higher  than 
in  the  previous  peak  years,  fiscal  1953  and  1954, 
when  higher  tax  rates  were  in  force.  The  increase 
was  due  to  the  rising  level  of  personal  income, 
particularly  of  wages  and  salaries.  Of  the  total,  a 
little  over  two  thirds  was  collected  through  with- 
held taxes.  For  fiscal  1957  a  further  gain  of  about 
$2,200  million  was  indicated. 

Corporation  income  taxes  also  recorded  a  con- 
siderable rise  in  1956,  totaling  nearly  $21,300  mil- 
lion, or  almost  17  percent  more  than  in  1955.  The 
yield  was  not  quite  as  large  as  the  previous  high 
levels  reached  in  1952-54,  due  to  the  repeal  of  the 
excess  profits  tax  at  the  end  of  1953.  The  gain 
reflected  the  record  amount  of  profits  before  taxes 
earned  in  1955.  A  rise  of  only  1  percent  was  esti- 
mated for  1957,  but  it  was  expected  that  Congress 
would  be  requested  to  cancel  the  reduction  of  the 
rate  from  52  to  47  percent,  scheduled  to  take  effect 
Apr.  1, 1957. 

Excise  taxes  brought  in  $10,000  million  in  1956, 
showing  a  rise  of  about  9  percent  over  1955.  This 
increase  also  was  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  tax 
base  resulting  from  the  improvement  in  business 
conditions.  For  fiscal  1957  a  gain  of  8  percent  was 
indicated  but  the  amount  would  be  considerably 
larger  if,  as  was  expected,  the  drop  in  the  rates  on 
liquor,  cigarettes,  and  a  number  of  other  items 
scheduled  for  Apr.  1,  1957,  were  postponed. 

Employment  taxes,  principally  for  old-age  in- 
surance, totaled  $7,296  million  in  fiscal  1956,  a 
rise  of  17  percent.  Part  of  this  increase  was  because 
1956  was  the  first  full  year  in  which  the  broadened 
earnings  base  and  coverage  provided  by  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1954  were  effective.  The 
bulk  of  the  employment  taxes  are  not  a  part  of  net 
budget  receipts  since  they  are  turned  over  either  to 
the  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Fund  or  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Account.  Other  sources  of  in- 
come include  estate  and  gift  taxes,  customs  duties, 
and  miscellaneous  receipts  such  as  sales  of  gov- 
ernment property.  Budget  revenue  by  major  sources 
for  fiscal  1955  and  1956  and  estimates  for  1957 
are  shown  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1— BUDGET  RECEIPTS  BY 

PRINCIPAL  SOURCES 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Receipts 

Fiscal  year  ending  • 
1955            1956 
$31,650       $35,337 
18,265         21,297 
9,211         10,004 
6,220          7,296 
936           1,171 
606              705 
2,566          2,986 

5,040          6,337 
599              634 

June  30 
1957* 
$37,500 
21,500 
10,800 
7,465 
1,210 
725 
3,160 

6,500 

660 
1,500 
3,900 

Corporation,  income  taxes  

Employment  taxes        .  .  .     ... 

Customs      

Deduct: 
Transfers    to     Old-Age     and 
Survivors  Insurance  Fund.  . 
Transfers  to  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Account  

Highway  Trust  Fund  

Refunds  of  receipts  ..... 

3,426 

3,684 

Net  Budget  Receipts....   $60,390       $68,141       $69,800 
a  Estimates. 

Budget  Expenditures.  Total  budget  expenditures  of 
$66,386  million  in  1956  were  2.8  percent  larger 
than  during  the  previous  year  despite  a  slight  re- 
duction in  defense  costs.  They  were,  however,  less 


than  the  outlays  in  1953-54.  Major  national  security, 
amounting  to  $40,495  million,  made  up  61  percent 
of  the  total  in  1956  as  against  63  percent  the  year 
before.  Together  with  foreign  aid,  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  and  veterans*  benefits,  outlays  related 
to  past  wars  and  defense  constituted  81  percent  of 
total  budget  outlays. 

Of  total  defense  expenditures  in  1956,  pay  and 
support  of  military  personnel  made  up  over  one 
fourth.  These  costs  provided  for  armed  forces  on 
active  duty  numbering  about  2.8  million.  Operation 
and  maintenance  of  equipment  and  facilities,  such 
as  air  bases  and  radar  sites,  absorbed  over  one  fifth 
of  the  total.  The  largest  item  in  the  defense  category 
was  procurement  of  aircraft,  ships,  tanks,  weapons, 
guided  missiles,  and  other  military  equipment  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  $12,400  million.  A  consider- 
able proportion  of  this  sum  went  for  aircraft,  par- 
ticularly long-range  jet  bombers.  Other  major  de- 
fense outlays  in  fiscal  1956  included  $2,000  million 
for  military  construction,  $1,654  million  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  $2,551  million  for 
military  assistance  to  allies  under  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Program,  $1,459  million  for  research  and 
development,  and  $587  million  for  stockpiling  of 
strategic  materials.  Of  the  total  defense  expenditure 
42  percent  went  to  the  Air  Force,  23  percent  to  the 
Army,  24  percent  to  the  Navy,  and  the  remainder 
for  miscellaneous  security  outlays.  For  fiscal  1957 
a  further  small  increase  was  scheduled  but  the  total 
was  still  below  the  level  of  the  1952-54  period. 

International  affairs  and  finance,  comprising  eco- 
nomic and  technical  aid  to  allies,  cost  $1,819  million 
in  1956,  a  reduction  from  the  previous  year.  A 
substantial  part  of  this  expenditure  went  for  support 
of  the  military  forces  of  foreign  countries,  thus  as- 
sisting them  to  participate  in  mutual  defense  with- 
out putting  too  great  a  burden  on  their  economies. 

Next  to  defense,  the  largest  item  in  the  budget 
is  interest,  which  in  fiscal  1956  totaled  $6,851  mil- 
lion, over  10  percent  of  the  total.  The  7  percent 
increase  in  the  cost  of  servicing  the  public  debt  was 
due  partly  to  a  somewhat  larger  average  debt  during 
the  year  and  partly  to  higher  interest  rates,  which 
made  it  necessary  to  refinance  maturing  govern- 
ment obligations  at  the  higher  rates  prevailing  in 
the  money  market.  The  average  annual  interest  rate 
on  the  public  debt  increased  from  2.3  percent  in 
fiscal  1955  to  2.5  percent  in  1956.  More  than  half 
the  interest  is  paid  on  marketable  obligations  and 
another  quarter  on  savings  bonds  owned  by  about 
one  third  of  all  American  families. 

Veterans*  services  and  benefits  in  1956  cost 
$4,755  million,  7  percent  more  than  in  1955.  These 
outlays  provided  benefits  to  more  than  22  million 
veterans  who,  together  with  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors, make  up  nearly  half  the  population.  Of  the 
total  expenditures  in  this  category,  about  three 
fifths  go  for  compensation  and  pensions,  one  sixth 
for  hospitals  and  medical  care,  and  the  remainder 
for  education,  training,  unemployment,  loans,  in- 
surance, and  other  benefits  and  services. 

The  outlay  for  agriculture  and  agricultural  re- 
sources in  1956  totaled  $4,943  million,  showing  an 
increase  of  more  than  $500  million  over  1955.  The 
largest  item  in  this  category  is  the  cost  of  the  farm 
price  support  and  related  programs.  Expenditures 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  this  pur- 
pose were  particularly  large  in  1956  owing  to  the 
near-record  agricultural  output  in  1955,  which  was 
not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  rise  in  do- 
mestic and  foreign  demand. 

The  labor  and  welfare  programs  of  the  govern- 
ment cost  $2,775  million  in  1956,  a  rise  of  9  percent. 
The  bulk  of  these  expenditures  was  in  the  form  of 
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grants  to  State  and  local  governments  to  help  fi- 
nance benefits  to  about  5  million  needy  persons, 
mainly  aged  persons  and  dependent  children.  Other 
purposes  included  in  this  item  are  promotion  of 
public  health,  labor  and  manpower  services.  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  education,  and  related  activities. 

Other  major  budget  categories  include  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources,  commerce  and  housing 
programs,  and  general  government  administration. 
Natural  resources  absorbed  $992  million  in  1956, 
the  smallest  total  since  1949.  The  major  part  of  this 
outlay  went  for  river  basin  and  power  development 
and  tie  bulk  of  the  remainder  for  forests,  parks,  and 
other  public  lands,  fish  and  wildlife  projects,  Indian 
lands,  and  mineral  resources.  Of  the  $2,131  million 
spent  for  commerce  and  housing,  an  increase  of  31 
percent  over  1955,  the  bulk  went  for  highway  de- 
velopment, mainly  in  the  form  of  grants  to  the 
States,  subsidies  to  the  merchant  fleet  and  airlines, 
and  various  water  navigation  and  aviation  projects. 
Other  items  in  this  category  include  loans  and  grants 
to  communities  for  slum  elimination,  the  deficit  of 
the  postal  service,  civil  defense,  and  aids  to  business. 

Expenses  for  general  government  totaled  $1,663 
million  in  fiscal  1956,  a  rise  of  more  than  one  third. 
About  30  percent  of  such  outlays  go  for  financial 
management  activities  carried  on  mainly  by  the 
Treasury,  such  as  collection  of  taxes  and  customs 
duties,  management  of  the  public  debt,  and  print- 
ing of  currency.  More  than  one  fifth  goes  for  retire- 
ment and  other  personnel  costs,  including  payments 
to  about  300,000  retired  employees  or  their  sur- 
vivors. Budget  expenditures  for  fiscal  1955  and 
1956  and  estimates  for  1957  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2— -BUDGET  EXPENDITURES  BY 
MAJOR  FUNCTIONS 
(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Function 

National  security 

International  affairs  and  finance. 

Interest 

Veterans'  services  and  benefits . . 

Labor  and  welfare 

Agriculture     and      agricultural 

resources 

Natural  resources 

Commerce  and  housing 

General  government 

Undistributed 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  SO 

1955            1956  1957  « 

$40,626      $40,495  $40,824 

2,181           1,819  2,144 

6,438          6,851  7,156 

4,457           4,755  4,827 

2,552          2,775  3,001 

4,411          4,943  5,744 

1,081              992  1,133 

1,622          2,131  1,970 

1,201           1,633  2,093 

-8  200 


Total  Budget  Expenditures  $64,570  $66,386  $69,093 
0  Estimates. 

Aside  from  budget  receipts  and  expenditures, 
the  government  also  collects  and  pays  out  large 
sums  for  various  trust  funds,  of  which  the  largest 
is  the  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Fund. 
Others  include  those  for  unemployment  insurance, 
Federal  employees*  retirement,  railroad  retirement, 
and  veterans'  life  insurance.  Receipts  of  these  funds 
in  fiscal  1956  totaled  $11,685  million  and  expendi- 
tures $9,389  million.  Most  of  the  excess  of  trust 
fund  income  is  invested  in  special  issues  of  govern- 
ment bonds.  Holdings  of  government  securities  by 
these  funds  amount  to  approximately  $54,000 
million. 

Public  Debt  Management.  During  fiscal  1956  the 
public  debt  was  reduced  by  $1,600  million,  totaling 
$272,800  million  at  the  end  of  the  period.  A  further 
slight  drop  was  estimated  for  1957.  Because  of  the 
debt  reduction,  the  Administration  requested  a 
lowering  of  the  temporary  ceiling  from  $281,000 
million  to  $278,000  million.  The  new  ceiling  was 
to  remain  in  effect  through  June  30,  1957,  after 
which  the  permanent  level  of  $275,000  million  was 
to  be  restored.  The  debt  decline  marked  a  reversal 
of  the  generally  rising  trend  noted  since  1951. 


Flotations  of  new  marketable  issues  during  fiscal 
1956  (aside  from  the  weekly  offerings  of  Treasury 
bills)  totaled  $38,300  million,  about  one  third  less 
than  the  volume  in  the  previous  year.  Of  this  total 
$8,800  million  represented  new  money  borrowing 
and  the  remainder  refunding  issues.  More  than 
three  quarters  of  the  new  money  issues  consisted 
of  tax  anticipation  obligations  and  the  rest  was  ob- 
tained through  an  increase  in  the  weekly  bill  issue 
and  an  additional  issue  of  40-year  bonds  originally 
floated  in  1955. 

Over  $29,000  million  of  maturing  issues  were 
refunded  during  the  year  into  new  obligations  of 
short  or  intermediate  maturity.  The  longest  original 
maturity  among  the  new  issues  offered  in  exchange 
was  2.5  years*  Owing  to  the  preponderance  of 
short-term  securities  in  the  exchange  offerings,  the 
government's  program  of  lengthening  the  public 
debt  suffered  a  setback.  Because  of  the  difficulty 
of  marketing  longer-term  issues,  the  average  matur- 
ity of  the  marketable  debt  was  reduced  by  6  months 
in  fiscal  1956,  bringing  it  to  5  years  and  5  months. 
During  the  previous  year  the  average  maturity  had 
been  increased  by  3  months.  The  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  public  debt  in  the  12  months 
ending  October  1956  are  shown  in  Table  3. 

TABLE  3— INTEREST-BEARING  PUBLIC  DEBT 
(In  millions  of  dollars] 

October  SI 

Type  of  Security  1956  1956 
Marketable  Securities: 

Bills $  20,812  $  22,410 

Certificates 12,017  19,523 

Notes 47,797  35,194 

Treasury  bonds 81,868  80,838 

Other  bonds 50  50 

Total $162'544  $158,016 

Non-marketable  Securities: 

U.S.  savings  bonds 58,261  57,142 

Treasury  savings  notes 81  — 

Treasury  bonds,  investment  series 12,360  11,793 

Other 374  288 


Total $  71,076  $  69,222 

Total  public  issues 233,620  227,238 

Special  issues 43,657  45,482 

Total  interest-bearing  public  debt 277,277  272,720 

The  most  striking  change  in  the  ownership  of  the 
debt  in  1956  was  the  large  decline  in  holdings  of 
commercial  banks,  which  liquidated  a  considerable 
volume  of  government  securities  in  order  to  obtain 
funds  to  expand  loans.  During  the  12  months  end- 
ing September  1956  the  decline  totaled  $4,500  mil- 
lion. Insurance  companies  and  non-banking  corpo- 
rations also  reduced  their  holdings,  while  individual 
investors,  U.S.  government  trust  funds,  and  pension 
funds  of  State  and  local  governments  increased 
their  portfolios.  Estimated  ownership  of  government 
obligations  in  September  1956  and  a  year  earlier  is 
shown  in  Table  4. 

TABLE  4— -ESTIMATED  OWNERSHIP  OF 

FEDERAL  SECURITIES 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 

September  SO 
Ownership  1955  1956 

Commercial  banks $  62,100    $  57,600 

Federal  Reserve  banks 23,800        23,700 

Total  held  by  banks $  85,900    $  81,300 

Individuals  « 65,800  66,700 

Insurance  companies 15,000  13,100 

Mutual  savings  banks 8,700  8,300 

Other  corporations 20,900  18,500 

State  and  local  governments 15,100  16,000 

Miscellaneous  investors 15,000  16,300 


Total  held  by  private  non-bank  investors  $140,400  $138,900 

U.S.  government  investment  accounts 51,200  54,100 

Total  Federal  securities  outstanding...     277,500  274,300 

a  Includes  partnerships  and  personal  trust  accounts. 
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The  total  government  debt— Federal,  State,  and 
local— reached  the  record  level  of  $320,800  million 
on  June  30,  1956.  The  per  capita  debt  of  $1,933, 
however,  was  about  1  percent  under  that  of  the 
previous  year.  —SAMUEL  S.  SHOPMAN 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE,  U.5.  Originally  established 
in  1789  as  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  the  principal  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned with  the  health  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
one  of  the  5  major  units  comprising  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  1956 
the  Service  continued  to  conduct  medical  research; 
to  provide  medical  care  for  groups  designated  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  such  as  merchant 
seamen,  Coast  Guardsmen,  and  American  and 
Alaskan  Indians;  and  to  assist  State  and  local 
agencies  in  controling  disease  and  improving  health. 

On  August  1,  Dr.  Leroy  E.  Burney  became  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  Commis- 
sioner of  Health  for  the  State  of  Indiana  from  1945 
to  1954,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  General  and  Deputy 
Chief,  Bureau  of  State  Services,  Public  Health 
Service,  from  1954  to  1956,  Dr.  Burney  succeeded 
Dr.  Leonard  A.  Scheele,  who  held  the  post  from 
1948  until  this  year, 

During  the  year  Congress  enacted  legislation  giv- 
ing the  Public  Health  Service  a  number  of  new 
responsibilities.  Among  the  more  important  were 
administration  of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
newly  created  from  the  old  Armed  Forces  Medical 
Library;  conduct  of  a  continuing  national  survey 
of  sickness  and  disability  in  the  United  States;  ad- 
ministration of  a  3-year,  $90  million  research  facili- 
ties construction  grant  program;  and  administration 
of  a  program  of  Federal  aid  for  graduate  training 
of  professional  nurses  and  public  health  workers. 
The  appropriation  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  main  research  arm  of  the  Public  Health  * 
Service,  was  $184.4  million,  representing  an  80 
percent  increase  over  the  previous  year.  About  two 
thirds  of  the  Institutes'  annual  budget  is  used  for 
support  of  medical  research  and  training  in  medical 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  non-Federal  institu- 
tions. 

The  year  1956  saw  a  continued  rise  in  the  use  of 
the  Salk  poliomyelitis  vaccine,  in  the  testing  and 
release  of  which  the  Public  Health  Service  played  a 
major  role.  Studies  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  vac- 
cine were  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  States 
and  Territories,  and  findings  indicated  that  it  re- 
duces the  risk  of  polio  by  about  75  percent.  The 
number  of  cases  reported  in  the  United  States  was 
almost  halved;  totals  were  expected  to  reach  about 
16,000  for  1956,  compared  to  29,000  in  1955.  By 
the  end  of  the  year,  supplies  of  the  vaccine  were 
plentiful,  and  health  officials  urged  the  vaccination 
of  all  persons  under  40  years  of  age. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  1956  in  the 
number  of  people  drinking  fluoridated  water  for 
protection  against  dental  caries.  About  1,400  cities 
and  towns  with  a  total  population  of  over  30  million 
people  were  using  fluoridation  by  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. Among  the  larger  cities  taking  this  pre- 
ventive dental  health  measure  were  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  and 
Buffalo.  A  10-year  Public  Health  Service  study  of 
fluoridation  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  played  a 
large  part  in  establishing  the  effectiveness,  safety, 
and  practicability  of  fluoridation  of  public  water 
supplies  for  reduction  of  dental  decay. 

The  Nation's  Health  Record.  In  1955,  the  latest  year 
for  which  statistics  have  been  assembled,  the  gen- 
eral death  rate  in  the  United  States  was  9.3  per 
Z,000  population.  The  infant  death  rate  was  esti- 


mated at  26.5  per  1,000  live  births,  and  the  maternal 
death  rate  was  estimated  at  4.8  per  10,000.  The 
tuberculosis  death  rate  dropped  from  10,2  per  100,- 
000  population  in  1954  to  9.1  in  1955.  The  principal 
diseases  of  childhood  (scarlet  fever  and  strepto- 
coccal  sore  throat,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough, 
and  measles),  which  caused  about  10  deaths  per 
100,000  under  15  years  of  age  in  1945,  were  re- 
sponsible for  about  2  deaths  per  100,000  in  1955. 

Major  heart  and  blood  vessel  diseases  accounted 
for  54  percent  of  all  deaths  in  1955,  and  cancer 
for  16  percent.  Decreases  were  reported  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  infectious  hepatitis,  infectious 
encephalitis,  measles,  scarlet  fever  and  strepto- 
coccal  sore  throat,  psittacosis,  diphtheria,  and 
typhoid  fever.  Malaria  continued  to  decline.  Small 
increases  were  reported  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
whooping  cough,  bacillary  dysentery,  and  Salmo- 
nella infections. 

Research.  In  the  third  full  year  of  operation  of  the 
Clinical  Center,  a  500-bed  research  hospital  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  ap- 
proximately 200  active  clinical  studies  were  under 
way.  On  the  average,  approximately  300  beds  were 
in  daily  use. 

During  the  year  the  Public  Health  Service's 
cancer  chemotherapy  program  was  further  ex- 
panded, and  a  new  program  of  research  in  cerebral 
palsy  was  begun.  A  Center  for  Aging  Research  was 
created  to  coordinate  and  accelerate  the  Service's 
activities,  and  to  stimulate  additional  research. 

Final  data  were  obtained  on  a  pilot  project  in 
Memphis,  Term.,  to  determine  the  usefulness  of  a 
cell  examination  test  for  cancer  of  the  uterine 
cervix  (neck  of  the  womb).  The  test,  which  was 
made  on  most  of  the  female  population  of  Memphis, 
identified  this  cancer  at  an  early  stage  at  40  times 
the  previous  rate  of  identification.  The  test  was 
being  tried  in  8  other  cities. 

The  cause  of  an  often  fatal  metabolic  disease  of 
children,  galactosemia  or  galactose  diabetes,  was 
discovered.  Resulting  from  lack  of  a  hitherto  un- 
known enzyme  in  normal  red  blood  cells  that 
handles  galactose,  a  milk  sugar,  the  disease  can 
now  be  diagnosed  more  easily  and  treated  simply 
by  placing  the  child  on  a  milk-free  diet.  Clinical 
tests  in  Lima,  Peru,  demonstrated  that  oral  con- 
sumption of  salt  and  soda  solution  in  large  amounts 
is  an  effective  emergency  treatment  for  shock 
caused  by  burns. 

In  the  area  of  heart  research,  a  way  of  breaking 
down  the  anti-clotting  drug  heparin,  which  has 
resisted  analysis  since  1916  when  it  was  first  found, 
was  discovered.  Full  determination  of  its  chemical 
structure  may  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of 
atherosclerosis.  National  Heart  Institute  scientists 
found  a  way  to  control,  in  laboratory  animals,  the 
natural  production  of  cholesterol,  the  fatty  substance 
which  accumulates  in  human  arteries  and  is  impli- 
cated in  atherosclerosis  and  coronary  disease.  By 
feeding  rats  a  cholesterol-free  diet  containing  1  per- 
cent otelta-4-cholestenone,  a  synthetic  compound, 
the  scientists  were  able  to  depress  the  cholesterol  in 
the  blood  serum  44  percent.  New  surgical  tech- 
niques for  the  treatment  of  congenital  heart  disease 
also  were  developed. 

Other  research  accomplishments  associated  with 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  or  with  Institutes- 
supported  work  were:  an  improved  monkey  safety 
test  for  the  poliomyelitis  vaccine;  new  drugs  for 
rheumatoid  arthritis;  a  vaccine  for  two  strains  of 
APC  virus;  a  technique  to  determine  the  nutritional 
needs  of  cancer  cells;  and  the  finding  of  a  chemical 
means  to  break  down  the  components  of  a  virus 
and  then  reconstitute  it. 
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Medico!  Services.  The  Public  Health  Service  con- 
tinued to  provide  medical  care  for  merchant  sea- 
men and  Coast  Guardsmen  and  other  Federal  bene- 
ficiaries, and  to  help  other  government  agencies  in 
their  medical  activities.  Seventy-two  hospitals  were 
maintained— 16  for  Service  beneficiaries  and  56  for 
American  Indians,  for  whose  health  needs  the 
Service  became  responsible  last  year.  One  hundred 
medical  and  dental  officers  and  500  other  health 
workers  were  added  to  the  Indian  Health  Program. 
Of  the  16  regular  Public  Health  Service  hospitals, 
2  are  for  treatment  of  narcotic  addiction,  1  for 
tuberculosis,  and  1  for  the  treatment  of  leprosy.  The 
Service  also  maintained  23  outpatient  clinics  and 
100  outpatient  offices. 

August  1956  marked  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act.  More 
than  2,300  hospital  and  medical  facilities  have  been 
constructed  in  the  past  10  years,  including  600 
new  health  centers.  Eight  hundred  additional  facili- 
ties were  being  built  or  were  approved  for  con- 
struction. The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
extended  this  program  for  a  2-year  period.  In  an 
effort  to  combat  the  nursing  shortage,  113  hospitals 
in  14  States  were  helped  to  make  better  use  of  their 
nursing  staffs.  A  comprehensive  study  was  begun 
of  the  causes  of  the  nursing  shortage,  and  of  dis- 
satisfaction among  hospital  patients. 

For  the  third  consecutive  year,  the  Division  of 
Foreign  Quarantine  reported  that  not  a  single  case 
of  smallpox  occurred  in  the  United  States,  although 
there  have  been  numerous  outbreaks  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  South  America.  Between  June  30,  1955,  and 
June  30,  1956,  some  56,891  airplanes  and  30,126 
ships  were  inspected  for  quarantine  or  immigration- 
medical  purposes. 

Services  to  the  States.  Federal  appropriations  for 
grants-in-aid  for  State  and  local  health  services  to- 
taled $22,438,000,  a  slight  increase  over  the  1955 
appropriation.  Consultative  and  technical  assistance 
was  given  to  States  and  communities  in  health  edu- 
cation, public  health  nursing,  disease  control,  and 
collection  of  vital  statistics.  Special  grants  were 
authorized  to  develop  new  methods  of  care  for  the 
mentally  ill  and  to  help  improve  the  administration 
and  services  in  mental  hospitals,  to  help  improve 
mental  health  care  in  Alaska,  and  to  assist  the  States 
in  purchasing  polio  vaccine.  A  program  was  estab- 
lished to  help  States  develop  migratory  labor  and 
rural  health  services. 

A  special  6-month  radiation  monitoring  project 
was  set  up,  involving  33  monitoring  stations,  to  re- 
cord the  effect  of  nuclear  weapons  testing.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  network  was  to  give  State  and  local 
health  departments  more  experience  in  studying 
radiation.  Civil  defense  training  programs  for  sani- 
tary engineers  and  other  public  health  officials  were 
conducted  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Since  July  1955  a  total  of  32  grants  were  awarded 
for  research  on  various  phases  of  air  pollution.  So 
far,  $780,000  has  been  allocated  to  agencies,  insti- 
tutions, and  individuals  outside  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment for  this  work.  New  legislation  authorized 
grants  to  State  and  inter-State  water  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  and  also  grants  to  municipalities  for 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  works.  Congress 
appropriated  $50  million  for  this  purpose. 

As  a  part  of  a  Public  Health  Service  program  to 
develop  less  expensive  methods  of  sewage  disposal 
for  smaller  cities,  studies  were  conducted  which 
showed  that  a  sewage  treatment  method,  called  the 
stabilization  lagoon,  costs  only  about  one  third  as 
much  as  a  conventional  plant  providing  the  same 
degree  of  treatment.  The  stabilization  lagoon  is  a 
shallow,  outdoor  collection  pond  where  the  sewage 


undergoes  treatment  by  natural,  biochemical  ac- 
tion, largely  through  photosynthesis  and  the  action 
of  algae.  Waste  in  tie  lagoons  is  purified  when 
oxygen-charged  bacteria  break  up  sewage  solids 
into  gases,  and  algae  in  the  ponds  produce  the  oxy- 

fen  needed  by  the  bacteria.  Further  studies  were 
egun  by  the  Service's  Robert  A.  Taft  Sanitary  En- 
gineering Center  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  a  continued 
effort  to  find  ways  of  reducing  waste  disposal  costs. 

Internationa!  Health.  In  its  international  health  ac- 
tivities, the  Service  maintained  an  active  relation- 
ship with  the  World  Health  Organization,  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau,  and  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
government  operating  health  programs  abroad. 
Health  programs  in  42  foreign  countries  were 
staffed  by  the  Service,  and  886  persons  from  22 
countries,  who  came  to  the  United  States  for  train- 
ing, were  aided.  — LEROY  E.  BUKNEY 
PUBLIC  ROADS,  Bureau  of.  The  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1956  authorized  $24,800  million  of 
Federal  funds  for  a  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways.  This  amount,  plus  some 
$2,600  million  contributed  by  the  States,  is  ex- 
pected to  complete  the  original  40,000  miles  of  a 
system  for  the  United  States  designed  to  provide 
for  traffic  anticipated  in  1975— more  than  100  mil- 
lion motor  vehicles,  as  compared  to  65  million  reg- 
istered in  1956.  All  but  about  7,000  miles  of  this 
40,000-mile  network— in  lightly  traveled  areas— will 
consist  of  4-  to  8-lane  divided  highways  with  urban 
connections,  interchanges,  and  oypasses.  Planned 
access  assures  new  standards  of  motoring  comfort 
and  safety. 

The  1956  Act  also  increased  Federal  aid  for  other 
highways  apart  from  the  Interstate  system.  Prior 
authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1957  were  increased 
$125  million  to  a  total  of  $825  million.  Funds  total- 
ing $850  million  and  $875  million  were  authorized 
for  fiscal  years  1958  and  1959,  respectively. 

In  calendar  year  1956,  Federal-aid  highway  im- 
provement in  cooperation  with  the  States  resulted 
in  the  improvement  of  23,222  miles  of  highway  at 
a  cost  of  $1,422,307,648,  of  which  $730,392,518 
were  Federal  funds. 

PUERTO  RICO.  A  self-governing  commonwealth 
within  the  political  framework  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  Spanish-speaking  community  of  American 
citizens.  Area:  3,418  sq.  mi.  Population  (July  1, 
1955,  est.):  2,264,000. 

Education.  Total  school  enrolment  in  1955-56  was 
590,000  and  represented  76  percent  of  the  school- 
age  children.  The  University  of  Puerto  Rico  had 
13,158  students.  Three  private  colleges  had  a  com- 
bined student  body  of  2,460. 

Production.  Puerto  Rico  continued  its  transforma- 
tion from  an  agriculture-oriented  economy  to  a 
modern,  industrial  economy.  The  private  sector  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  economy  surged  forward  in  re- 
sponse to:  ( 1 )  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  founda- 
tion of  capital  investment  made  during  the  previous 
year;  (2)  the  intensified  efforts  in  industrial  promo- 
tion; and  (3)  expansionary  forces  in  the  United 
States.  Two  oil  refineries  were  put  on  stream,  laying 
the  foundation  for  an  entirely  new  complex  or  in- 
dustries, and  ammonia  and  ethylene  glycol  plants 
have  been  established. 

In  1947  the  Puerto  Rican  government  instituted 
what  it  calls  "Operation  Bootstrap,"  to  industrialize 
the  island.  The  island's  economy  has  been  trebled 
since  1940.  The  annual  gross  product  for  1955  was 
$1,203  million,  334  percent  greater  than  the  1940 
figure.  (The  U.S.  dollar  is  the  Puerto  Rican  unit  of 
currency. ) 

Gains  in  excess  of  300  percent  were  shown  also 
for  net  income,  income  from  manufacturing,  total 
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wages  and  salaries,  and  banking  assets.  The  rate  of 
growth  of  manufacturing  since  1940  has  been  almost 
4  times  that  of  agriculture.  In  1956  manufacturing 
net  income  rose  16  percent,  surpassing  income  from 
agriculture  for  the  first  time. 

Chief  farm  products  are  sugar  cane,  tobacco, 
pineapples,  coffee,  milk,  eggs,  beef,  pork,  and 
poultry.  Principal  manufactured  products  are  crude 
and  refined  sugar,  wearing  apparel,  tobacco  manu- 
factures, rum,  beer,  and  soft  drinks.  Tax  exemption 
for  certain  classes  of  new  and  established  industries 
led  to  the  establishment  of  325  new  manufacturing 
firms  between  1948  and  June  1955. 

Foreign  Trade.  Both  exports  and  imports  increased 
by  about  $55  million  in  1956.  The  rate  of  growth 
in  exports  amounted  to  15  percent,  compared  with 
a  9  percent  increase  in  imports.  The  preliminary 
estimate  of  merchandise  exports  of  $429  million 
for  1956  is  the  highest  ever  recorded.  Merchandise 
imports  were  estimated  at  $638  million.  In  fiscal 

1955,  over  91  percent  of  Puerto   Rico's  imports 
came  from  the  United  States,  97.1  percent  of  her 
exports  went  to  the  United  States. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  In  1955  2,741 
vessels  of  13,072,438  gross  tons  entered  and  cleared 
Puerto  Rico.  There  were  4,283  miles  of  paved  road 
under  maintenance,  and  472  miles  of  railway.  On 
June  30,  1955,  there  were  105,413  motor  vehicles 
registered.  On  the  same  date,  there  were  27  broad- 
casting stations  and  2  television  companies. 

Finance.  The  1955-56  budget  provided  for  ex- 
penditure of  $181,760,595.  The  total  gross  out- 
standing debt  on  June  30,  1954,  was  $41,542,000. 

Government.  Under  the  new  constitution  formally 
proclaimed  in  San  Juan  on  July  25,  1952,  Puerto 
Rico  became  the  first  overseas  commonwealth  ( de- 
fined as  "a  free  and  associated  state" )  of  the  United 
States.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
elected  by  direct  ballot  every  4  years.  There  is  a 
legislative  assembly  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Representatives,  also  elected  by  direct 
vote  every  4  years.  The  judicial  power  of  Puerto 
Rico  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  and  in  such  other 
courts  as  may  be  established  by  law.  The  Supreme 
Court  is  composed  of  a  chief  justice  and  6  associate 
justices. 

Events,  1956,  Governor  Luis  Munoz  Marin  was 
reelected  to  a  third  4-year  term  on  November  6, 
polling  62.5  percent  of  the  total  vote.  The  Popular 
Democratic  Party  which  he  formed  in  the  late  1930's 
captured  all  the  seats  in  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly.  However,  because  of  a  unique 
feature  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  minority  parties  will  continue  to  have  an  im- 

Eortant  voice  in  the  development  of  legislation;  the 
mature  provides  that  the  minority  parties  will  have 
at  least  one  third  of  the  seats  in  each  house  of  the 
assembly. 

The  gubernatorial  candidates  of  the  Statehood 
Party,  Luis  Ferre,  received  twice  the  number  of 
votes  polled  by  the  candidate  of  the  Independent 
Party.  This  result  is  considered  of  great  significance, 
since  it  reveals  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
are  desirous  of  maintaining  close  political  ties  with 
the  United  States. 

The  new  Commonwealth  Minimum  Wage  Act  of 
June  26,  1956,  established  112  minimums,  of  which 
55  were  to  be  effective  immediately,  43  on  Aug.  25, 

1956,  and  14  on  Jan.  1,  1957.  Wages  for  sugar  mill 
workers  were  set  at  $0.90  per  hour,  to  be  raised  to 
$1.00  per  hour  in  July  1957.  All  agricultural  work- 
ers not  mentioned  specifically  receive  a  minimum 
of  $0.25  per  hour.  For  all  new  manufacturing  firms 
dealing  in  products  new  to  Puerto  Rico,  minimums 
were  set  at  $0.50  per  hour  for  those  starting  opera- 


tions after  July  I,  1956,  and  $0.60  for  those  starting 
after  July  1,  1957.  -ALVIN  MAYNE 

PULITZER  PRIZiS.  The  annual  awards  in  journalism, 
letters,  music,  and  art,  established  under  the  will 
of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer,  publisher  of  The  New 
York  World  and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  are 
awarded  by  the  trustees  of  Columbia  University  on 
recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Journalism.  Awards  in  journalism  are 
$1,000  each;  in  letters  $500  each.  The  music  award 
is  of  $500  and  the  art  scholarship  is  valued  at 
$1,500.  The  awards  for  1955,  announced  on  May 
8,  1956,  were  as  follows: 

JOURNALISM 

Public  Service.  The  award  for  meritorious  public 
service  went  to  The  Watsonville  ( Calif . )  Register- 
Paiaronian  (circ.,  7,800),  for  courageous  exposure 
of  corruption  in  public  office,  which  led  to  the  resig- 
nation of  a  district  attorney  and  the  conviction  of 
one  of  his  associates. 

Reporting  (International).  Three  members  of  the 
Hearst  newspaper  organization  were  awarded  the 
prize  for  a  distinguished  example  of  reporting  on 
foreign  affairs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr., 
Kingsbury  Smith,  and  Frank  Conniff  went  to  Mos- 
cow as  a  team,  and  obtained  a  series  of  exclusive 
interviews  with  Soviet  leaders  at  the  time  of  the 
shake-up  that  ousted  Premier  Georgi  M.  Malenkov. 

(National).  Charles  L.  Bartlett,  of  The  Chatta- 
nooga Times,  was  awarded  the  prize  in  national  re- 
porting for  a  series  of  stories  that  disclosed  the  con- 
tinued interest  of  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Harold 
E.  Talbort  in  a  business  management  concern  that 
had  obtained  fees  from  companies  with  government 
contracts.  Mr.  Talbott  eventually  resigned  his  gov- 
ernment post. 

(Local).  For  local  reporting  under  the  pressure  of 
a  deadline,  Lee  Hills  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  was 
awarded  the  1956  prize,  and  was  cited  for  aggres- 
sive, resourceful  and  comprehensive  front-page  re- 
porting of  the  United  Automobile  Workers'  negotia- 
tions with  General  Motors  and  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  for  a  guaranteed  annual  wage. 

(Local).  The  prize  for  local  reporting  not  under  the 
pressure  of  a  deadline  went  to  Arthur  Daley,  who 
writes  the  column  "Sports  of  the  Times"  for  The 
New  York  Times. 

Editorial.  Lauren  K.  Soth  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister and  Tribune  was  awarded  the  prize  for  edi- 
torial writing  for  his  invitation  of  a  Soviet  farm 
delegation  to  tour  this  country's  corn  belt. 

Cartoon.  A  cartoon  by  Robert  York  of  The  Louis- 
ville Times  was  awarded  the  prize  for  the  year's 
best.  Entitled  "Achilles,"  it  showed  a  symbolic  fig- 
ure of  American  prosperity  tapering  off  to  a  weak 
heel  labeled  "farm  prices.' 

Newspaper  Photography.  The  New  York  Daily 
News,  rather  than  any  one  of  its  cameramen,  was 
honored  for  consistently  excellent  news  picture 
coverage. 

LETTERS 

Novel.  MacKinlay  Kantor's  Andersonville,  which 
told  the  story  of  thousands  of  Union  prisoners  of  the 
Confederacy  in  the  Civil  War,  received  the  prize. 

Play.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Frances  Good- 
rich and  Albert  Hackett  for  their  stage  version  of 
The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank,  the  personal  story  of  a 
young  Jewish  girl  hiding  with  her  family  in  Nazi- 
occupied  Amsterdam  during  World  War  II. 

History.  Richard  Hofstadter  received  this  award 
for  The  Age  of  Reform:  From  Bryan  to  F.D.R. 

Biography.  Talbot  F.  Hamlin's  study,  Benjamin 
Henry  Latrobe,  the  first  full-length  account  of  the 
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nation's  first  professional  architect,  received  the 
award. 

Poetry.  For  her  collection  called  Poems:  North  and 
South— A  Cold  Spring,  Elizabeth  Bishop  was 
granted  the  award. 

Music.  The  music  award  went  to  Dr.  Ernst  Toch, 
whose  Symphony  No.  3  was  first  performed  on  De- 
cember 2  by  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Art.  The  traveling  scholarship  in  art  was  awarded 
to  Mrs.  Carol  Maringer  Benson  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
QATAR.  An  Arabian  sheikdom  occupying  a  penin- 
sula in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Area:  8,500  sq.  mi.  Popu- 
lation (1954  est.):  25,000.  Capital,  Doha.  Relations 
with  Great  Britain  are  regulated  by  the  Treaty  of 
Nov.  3,  1916.  Petroleum  output  (10  months  of 
1956) :  5,055,000  million  metric  tons.  Trade  ( 1952- 
53 ) :  imports  ( excluding  plant  and  equipment  im- 
ported by  the  oil  companies )  were  valued  at  an  esti- 
mated £3  million;  exports  were  valued  at  £15 
million  ( all  crude  petroleum ) .  The  budget  for  1954- 
55  estimated  revenue  at  £  17.3  million  and  expendi- 
ture at  <£  12  million.  There  is  no  formal  constitution. 
Legislative  and  executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
ruling  sheik,  aided  by  a  British  adviser.  Sheik:  All 
bin  Abdullah  al  Than! 

QUEBEC.  A  Province  in  eastern  Canada.  Area: 
594,860  sq.  mi.  (523,860  sq.  mi.  land  area  and  71,- 
000  sq.  mi.  water).  Population  (1956  est.),  4,634,- 
000.  Vital  statistics  (1955):  133,372  live  births, 
33,952  deaths,  and  35,356  marriages.  Chief  urban 
centers  (prel.,  1956  census):  Quebec  (capital), 
166,996;  Montreal,  1,094,448;  Verdun,  77,550; 
Sherbrooke,  58,523;  Three  Rivers,  50,221;  Hull, 
48,853;  Saint  Laurent,  35,763;  Lachine,  34,342; 
Jacques  Carrier,  33,007;  Shawinigan  Falls,  28,450; 
Outremont,  28,278;  DrummondvnUe,  26,424;  Gran- 
by,  26,097;  Tonquiere,  25,398;  Saint  Michel,  24,540. 
Education  (1953-54):  992,774  students  enroled  in 
schools  and  colleges.  Leading  religious  denomina- 
tions (1951):  Roman  Catholic,  3,563,961;  Anglican 
Church,  166,761;  United  Church,  129,219;  Jewish, 
82,701;  Presbyterian,  50,410. 

Production.  Cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm 
products  amounted  to  $424,986,000  in  1955.  In 
1955  there  were  5,545,000  acres  of  chief  field  crops 
valued  at  $144,735,000.  Chief  field  crops  (1955): 
oats,  36,848,000  bu.;  mixed  grains,  5,970,000  bu.; 
barley,  1,540,000  bu.;  buckwheat,  918,000  bu.;  po- 
tatoes, 16,118,000  bu.;  tame  hay,  6,817,000  tons; 
fodder  corn,  727,000  tons.  Livestock  (June  1,  1955): 
2,058,000  cattle,  including  1,121,000  milk  cows, 
195,000  horses,  1,272,000  swine,  346,000  sheep, 
9,773,000  poultry.  Fisheries  production  in  1954  was 
valued  at  $5,002,000,  of  which  cod  accounted  for 
$1,984,500.  Value  for  fur  pelt  production  amounted 
to  $2,765,347  in  the  season  1954-55.  In  1954  there 
were  268  fur  farms,  the  value  of  the  fur  animals 
being  $1,495,121. 

Mineral  production  in  1955  was  valued  at  $352,- 
100,900,  including  asbestos,  1,013,214  tons  ( $88,- 
558,239);  copper,  201,763,843  Ib.  ($74,400,117); 
gold,  1,155,536  fine  oz.  ($39,893,725);  iron  ore, 
4,529,122  tons  ($29,520,165);  zinc,  205,185,933  Ib. 
($28,007,880);  cement,  9,659,792  bbl.  ($21,230,- 
965);  stone,  10,160,038  tons  ($15,644,249);  sand 
and  gravel,  36,912,628  tons  ($15,269,364). 

Manufacturing.  Quebec  is  the  second  largest  manu- 
facturing Province  in  Canada.  Manufacturing  estab- 
lishments numbered  12,191  in  1954.  They  furnished 
employment  to  424,095  persons  who  received  $1,- 
214,661,400  in  salaries  and  wages.  The  value  of 
factory  shipments  was  $5,395,786,644  from  material 
costing  $2,806,248,363.  The  production  of  pulp  and 
paper  occupies  the  premier  position,  amounting  to 
$532,327,040  in  1954.  Other  principal  industries 


in  1954  were:  nonferrous  metal  smelting  and  refin- 
ing; petroleum  products;  slaughtering  and  meat 
packing;  women  s  factory  clothing;  tobacco,  cigars 
and  cigarettes;  men's  factory  clothing;  cotton  yarn 
and  cloth;  railway  rolling  stock;  butter  and  cheese; 
and  miscellaneous  electrical  apparatus  and  supplies. 
Value  of  lumber  sawed  at  1,721  mills  totaled  $86,- 
038,897  in  1954. 

Finance.  The  fiscal  year  ends  March  31.  Estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1956-57:  net  general  revenue,  $377,- 
918,000;  net  general  expenditure  $365,652,000. 
Preliminary  figures  for  fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31, 
1956:  $393,120,000  for  net  general  revenue;  $380,- 
800,000  for  net  general  expenditure.  Direct  and  in- 
direct debt,  final,  as  at  Mar.  31, 1955,  $792,979,000. 

Government.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in 
a  lieutenant  governor  who  is  advised  by  a  ministry 
of  the  legislature.  There  are  24  members  ( appointed 
for  life )  in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  93  members 
(elected  by  male  and  female  suffrage)  in  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  (72  Union  Nationales,  20  Liberals 
and  1  Independent  were  elected  at  the  Provincial 
general  election  of  June  20,  1956).  Twenty-four 
members  (appointed  for  life)  in  the  Senate  and  75 
elected  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  repre- 
sent Quebec  Province  in  the  Federal  parliament  at 
Ottawa.  Lieutenant  Governor,  Hon.  Gaspard  Fau- 
teux  (app.  Aug.  25,  1950).  Premier,  Maurice  L. 
Duplessis  ( Union  Nationale),  elected  Aug.  30, 1944 
(reelected  July  28,  1948,  July  16,  1952,  and  June 
20,  1956).  See  CANADA. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH  ISLANDS.  Named  after  the  United 
Kingdom's  sovereign,  this  northernmost  group  of 
Canada's  Arctic  islands  includes  Ellesmere  Island 
(77,392  sq.  mi. ),  Devon  Island,  and  Melville  Island. 
Total  area:  160,000  sq.  mi.  Population:  approxi- 
mately 200.  The  group,  comprising  all  of  Canada's 
land  north  of  Lancaster  and  Melville  Sounds, 
stretches  800  miles  along  a  line  700  miles  north  of 
the  Arctic  Circle,  and  reaches  to  within  about  500 
miles  of  the  North  Pole.  There  are  four  white  set- 
tlements, all  joint  United  States-Canada  weather 
stations,  whose  main  base  is  at  Resolute  Bay,  Corn- 
wallis  Island.  Official  announcement  of  the  naming 
of  the  islands  was  made  in  Canada's  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Feb.  5,  1954. 

QUEMOY  ISLANDS.  Fortified,  Nationalist-Chinese- 
held  islands  in  the  Formosa  Strait,  15  miles  off  the 
island  of  Amoy  and  at  one  point  as  close  as  5  miles 
from  the  mainland.  Quemoy,  the  larger  of  the  two 
(Little  Quemoy  is  the  other)  is  about  10  miles  long. 
The  two  islands  quarter  about  50,000  Nationalist 
troops,  and  have  a  total  civilian  population  of  about 
40,000.  An  invasion  from  the  mainland  in  1949 
was  repulsed.  Intermittent  artillery  duels  between 
the  Nationalists  and  Communists  still  occur. 
RADIO.  Six  transistors  are  used  in  a  new  pocket- 
sized  portable  radio  receiver  that  has  10  times  the 
sensitivity  of  a  similar  set  developed  last  year. 
Rechargeable  cells,  available  as  an  accessory  with 
the  carrying  case,  are  inserted  into  the  radio  in 
place  of  the  usual  batteries.  The  cells  can  be  charged 
as  many  as  200  times  simply  by  plugging  into  a 
110-volt  a-c  outlet.  This  set  will  operate  an  average 
of  50  intermittent  hours  per  charge  at  medium- 
volume  level  for  about  10,000  intermittent  hours. 

A  new  radar  development,  called  the  Clutter- 
Operated  Anti-Clutter  (COAC),  defines  and  sepa- 
rates radar  targets  more  clearly  for  air-borne  equip- 
ment. It  uses  the  impulses  returned  from  a  "clut- 
tered" target  to  adjust  automatically  the  radar  set 
to  each  element  of  the  target  shown  on  the  screen 
so  that  these  elements  are  shown  as  well-defined 
individual  images.  Without  the  new  device,  radar 
equipment  favors  the  largest  target  on  the  screen 
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to  the  extent  that  small  images,  returning  a  smaller 
amount  of  reflected  energy,  tend  to  blend  in  with 
the  fringe  of  the  larger  image  sometimes  to  the  point 
of  being  completely  obliterated  by  or  adherent  to 
the  stronger  target.  The  unit  preserves  high  incre- 
mental gain  for  signals  of  narrow  dynamic  range 
and  compresses  stronger  signals  and  those  having 
a  large  dynamic  range  by  as  much  as  80  db.  The 
COAC  receiver  in  air-borne  radar  equipment  will 
provide  clearer  landmarks  for  navigation,  give 
better  data  for  air  collision  avoidance,  and  show 
storm  fronts  in  the  aircraft's  path. 

In  the  areas  of  telemetering,  control,  and  relay, 
transistorized  transmitters  and  receivers  now  in- 
corporate many  circuit  improvements. 

Designing  standard  packages  to  meet  most  re- 
quirements has  improved  the  application  of  micro- 
wave equipment  and  reduced  special  engineering 
costs.  Many  of  these  new  units  were  installed  on 
the  157-mile-long  $500,000  combination  microwave 
and  VHF  communication  system  for  use  by  the 
State  Police  and  maintenance  crews  on  the  Indiana 
Toll  Road. 

A  new  selective  paging  system  for  hospitals  has 
been  marketed.  With  this  system,  the  individual 
doctor  or  staff  member  carries  in  his  pocket  a  small 
radio  receiver,  about  the  size  of  a  pack  of  cigarettes. 
This  set  is  tuned  to  respond  only  to  a  certain  coded 
signal.  When  that  signal  is  received  the  device  emits 
a  clear  buzzing  sound,  which  informs  the  person 
that  he  is  being  paged.  He  then  telephones  the  PBX 
operator  and  gets  his  message  over  the  house  phone. 
The  paging  signals  are  broadcast  from  a  small 
radio  transmitter  located  with  its  encoder  at  the 
hospital's  switchboard.  When  the  operator  wants 
to  locate  anyone,  she  sets  his  page  number  on  a  pair 
of  dials  and  turns  a  switch.  Four  different  numbers 
can  be  set  into  the  encoder  simultaneously  and  the 
transmitter  continues  to  broadcast  each  of  them  in 
turn  until  the  number  is  switched  off. 

Earlier  storm  warnings  are  possible  with  new  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau  radar  sets  that  can  detect  and 
track  hurricanes  and  tornadoes  up  to  250  miles 
away.  It  is  planned  to  link  these  instruments  into  a 
nationwide  network  of  weather  stations.  By  tracking 
a  storm  and  relaying  findings  from  one  station  to 
the  next  without  losing  contact  with  the  disturbance, 
meteorologists  will  be  able  to  check  storm  develop- 
ments continuously. 

The  introduction  of  an  airborne,  automatic  elec- 
tronic navigator  system  relieves  the  jet-fighter  pilot 
of  another  mental  burden  by  eliminating  the  need 
for  manual  navigation.  It  combines  the  features  of 
light  weight— only  150  pounds— with  compactness 
and  accuracy.  Although  it  was  designed  and  pro- 
duced for  the  military,  it  also  has  applications  for 
commercial  aircraft. 

A  new  ground-control  radar  intercept  system  will 
provide  the  United  States  with  improved  air-defense 
capability.  Operating  on  the  principle  of  electronic 
automation,  the  equipment  represents  a  major 
break-through  in  the  art  of  ground  control  of  inter- 
ceptor planes  in  the  Air  Defense  Command. 

— G.  C.  BAXTER  ROWE 

RADIOTELEPHONY.  A  new  11,000-mc  microwave 
system  has  been  developed  for  transmitting  televi- 
sion or  frequency  multnlex  telephone  signals  over 
distances  up  to  250  mi.  The  development  of  a  new 
dual  space  diversity  single  sideband  receiver  and 
20-kw linear  single  sideband  transmitter  is  expected 
to  provide  improved  long-distance  multichannel 
tone  telegraph,  telephone,  and  radiophoto  services. 
These  new  devices  use  the  latest  components  for 
maximum  service  reliability  and  minimum  space 
requirements. 


A  newly  developed  time-division  multiplex  auto- 
matic terminal  provides  automatic  repetition  of  out- 
of -balance  signals  in  order  to  avoid  errors  in  the  re- 
ception of  radiotelegraph  messages.  This  equipment 
employs  a  combination  of  magnetic  core  and  vac- 
uum-tube circuitory  constructed  in  printed-circuit 
form. 

One  of  the  outstanding  radio-engineering  accom- 
plishments has  been  the  installation  of  very-high- 
frequency  radio  links  to  cover  distances  of  100  to 
1,500  mi.,  which  employ^the  tropospheric  and  iono- 
spheric "forward  scatter"  principle  of  signal  propa- 
gation. Although  most  of  these  installations  have 
been  for  the  military  services,  a  large  number  of 
similar  installations  have  been  planned  for  com- 
mercial radio  communications.  Some  of  the  para- 
bolic antennas  used  are  60  feet  in  diameter;  and 
transmitters  with  power  upward  of  40  kw  are  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Several  new  radio  systems  and  components  were 
made  available  during  1956.  An  airborne  radio 
teleprinter  system,  known  as  "NARCAST,"  provides 
printed  data  and  information  to  pilots  while  in 
flight.  An  integrated  "VOR-TACAN*  system  termed 
"VORTAC"  makes  possible  the  extension  of  the 
military  direction-finding  and  distance-measuring 
system  (TAGAN)  to  civilian  aviation. 

The  production  of  radio  receivers  for  civilian 
use  has  been  increasing  since  the  start  of  broad- 
casting in  1922,  with  the  exception  of  the  cutback 
in  production  during  World  War  II.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  14  million  receivers  were  sold  in  1956— 
a  2  million  increase  over  1955.  This  number  of  sets 
represents  about  $558  milh'on  in  sales  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  does  not  take  into  account  the  6 
million  automobile  receivers  sold  in  1956,  at  a 
cost  of  $310  million.  It  is  estimated  that  sets  for 
military  and  government  use  totaled  about  3,900 
million.  — G.  C.  BAXTER  ROWE 

RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BOARD.  An  independent  ex- 
ecutive agency  of  the  U.S.  government  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  and  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 
The  former  act  provides  old-age  and  permanent 
disability  benefits  for  railroad  workers,  benefits  for 
their  wives  ( or  dependent  husbands ) ,  and  survivor 
benefits  for  their  families.  The  latter  act  provides 
unemployment  and  sickness  benefits  for  railroad 
employees. 

In  1955,  1,672,000  persons  worked  in  employ- 
ment covered  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  and  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  acts,  although  the 
average  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during 
the  year  was  1,239,000.  Approximately  1,477,000 
employees  had  earnings  of  at  least  $400,  the  amount 
necessary  to  qualify  them  for  unemployment  and 
sickness  benefits  in  the  benefit  year  which  began 
July  1, 1956. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1955-56,  retirement  and  survivor 
benefits  totaling  $601  million  were  paid  to  730,000 
persons;  these  represented  increases  of  9  percent 
and  5  percent,  respectively,  over  1954-55.  Some 
288,000  individuals  received  an  aggregate  of  $105 
million  in  unemployment  and  sickness  benefits, 
compared  with  471,000  persons  paid  $205  million 
in  1954-55. 

The  payments  in  1955-56  brought  the  total  since 
the  beginning  of  the  railroad  social  insurance  sys- 
tem to  almost  $6,000  million.  Retirement  and  sur- 
vivor benefits  since  the  beginning  of  that  system 
rose  to  $4,900  million,  while  cumulative  unemploy- 
ment and  sickness  payments  passed  the  $1,000  mil- 
lion mark.  A  measure  of  the  rate  of  growth  in  the 
volume  of  benefits  under  the  retirement  and  survivor 
system  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  last  $1,000 
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million  was  paid  over  a  period  of  1  year  and  9 
months,  compared  with  more  than  9  years  for  the 
first  $1,000  million. 

Amendments  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  in 

1955  made  two  important  changes.  They  raised  the 
wife's  maximum  annuity  from  $40  to  $54.30  and 
eliminated  the  previous  deductions  in  survivor  ben- 
efits because  of  simultaneous  entitlement  to  social 
security  benefits  based  on  different  earnings  records. 
These  changes  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
payments  in  1955-56  by  an  estimated  $12.5  million. 

Retirement  beneficiaries  rose  5  percent,  and 
benefit  payments,  8  percent,  from  1954-55.  Survivor 
beneficiaries  increased  5  percent,  and  payments  to 
them,  14  percent.  At  the  end  of  June  1956,  over 
650,000  monthly  retirement  and  survivor  benefits 
were  being  paid.  These  consisted  of  321,000  em- 
ployees' annuities  averaging  $102;  114,000  wives* 
annuities  averaging  $47;  2,500  pensions  averaging 
$78;  158,000  aged  widows'  and  widowers'  annuities 
averaging  $51;  11,000  widowed  mothers'  annuities 
averaging  $64;  44,000  children's  annuities  averag- 
ing $41;  and  1,000  parents'  annuities  averaging  $51. 

There  were  fewer  beneficiaries  than  in  1953-54  in 
both  the  unemployment  and  sickness  benefit  pro- 
grams. The  drop  was  very  slight  for  sickness— only 
1  percent— but  it  was  substantial  for  unemployment 
—54  percent.  The  relative  declines  in  the  amount  of 
benefits  paid  were  even  greater— 64  percent  for 
unemployment  and  4  percent  for  sickness.  Unem- 
ployment benefits  averaged  $55  for  1,022,000  2- 
week  registration  periods  during  the  year;  benefits 
for  sickness,  including  maternity,  averaged  $69 
for  889,000  2-week  registration  periods. 

— HOWABD  W.  HABERMEYER 
RAILWAYS.     For  U.S.  railroads  as  a  whole,  the  year 

1956  was  characterized  by  a  series  of  only  partially 
successful  attempts  to  increase  revenues  fast  enough 
to  keep  pace  with  constantly  rising  expenses. 

As  the  accompanying  table  reveals,  freight  traffic 
in  1956  was  a  little  larger  than  in  1955.  Freight 

RAILROAD  TRAFFIC,  REVENUES  AND  EXPENSES" 
(In  thousands,  except  that  given  in  percent) 

Category  1956 

Freight  cars  loaded 37,842 

Revenue  freight  ton-miles 646,976,309 

Revenue  passenger-miles 28,189,548 

Gross  operating  revenues $  10,550,936 

Total  operating  expenses $    8,108,273 

Taxes S    1,121,323 

Net  railway  operating  income,  be- 
fore fixed  charges S     1,068,344 

Net  income,  after  fixed  charges. . .  $874,000,000* 

Operating  ratio,  percent 76.8 
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1955 

37,636 

622,967,212 

28,523,280 

S  10,106,762 

$    7,641,369 

$    1,081,421 

$     1,128,867 

$915,000,000 

75.6 


«  Class  I  railroads.  In  1955,  Class  I  railroads  were  those  with 
gross  annual  operating  revenues  of  $1  million  or  more.  ^In  1956, 
because  of  a  change  in  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regu- 
lations, Class  I  railroads  were  those  with  gross  annual  operating 
revenues  of  S3  million  or  more.  Figures  do  not  include  rail- 
roads with  gross  revenues  of  t  less  than  those  amounts,  or 
switching  and  terminal  companies.  B  Estimated. 

revenue  showed  a  somewhat  greater  percentage 
increase,  partly,  at  least,  because  slightly  higher 
rates  were  in  effect  throughout  most  of  the  year. 
For  the  first  time  since  1952,  revenue  from  passenger 
traffic  also  increased.  The  modest  increase  was  the 
result  of  higher  fares,  although  actual  passenger 
traffic  was  down  slightly  from  1955. 

The  comparatively  small  revenue  increases  from 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  and  other  sources  were 
more  than  offset,  however,  by  higher  wages,  in- 
creased cost  of  materials  and  supplies,  and  heavier 
taxes.  The  overall  result  was  a  drop  of  approxi- 
mately $40  million  in  total  railroad  net  income  after 
interest  and  other  charges,  and  a  decline  in  rate  of 
return  on  property  investment  from  4.22  percent 
in  1955  to  less  than  4  percent  in  1956. 


Wages  and  Labor.  The  most  important  single  factor 
behind  the  rise  in  railroad  operating  expenses  in 
1956  was  the  higher  wages  granted  to  various 
classes  of  employees  late  in  1955  and  in  ettect 
throughout  all  of  1956. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  in  response  to 
further  demands  from  employee  organizations,  non- 
operating  employees  (clerks,  shop  forces,  track 
workers,  etc.)  received  an  additional  increase  of 
26.5<?  per  hour  to  be  spread  over  3  years-12.5^  in 
1956,  and  7£  in  1957  and  in  1958.  A  similar  settle- 
ment was  reached  with  one  operating  brotherhood, 
and  indications  were  that  the  same  general  pattern 
would  be  followed  also  with  other  operating  unions. 
Total  cost  to  the  railroad  industry  for  the  3-year 
agreement  with  all  classes  of  employees  will,  it  has 
been  estimated,  reach  an  eventual  total  of  some 
$700  million  annually.  There  were  no  important 
strikes  or  work  stoppages  during  1956. 

Rates  and  Fares.  To  offset  higher  wages,  larger 
taxes,  and  rising  cost  of  materials  and  supplies,  the 
railroads  asked  for  approval  during  the  year  of  3 
separate  freight  rate  increases.  The  first,  averaging 
approximately  5.5  percent,  was  approved  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  March,  and 
was  calculated  to  yield  something  over  $400  mil- 
lion on  an  annual  basis.  The  second,  averaging  7 
percent  for  Eastern  roads  and  5  percent  for  Western 
roads,  was  approved  by  the  commission  to  become 
effective  December  28,  as  an  emergency  measure 
to  compensate  in  part  for  the  year-end  wage  in- 
creases. A  third  rate  increase  of  15  percent  was 
still  under  consideration  by  the  ICC  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

All  passenger  fares  were  increased  by  5  percent  in 
June.  Further  increases  of  5  percent  on  Western 
railroads,  and  on  most  Eastern  roads  (outside  of 
New  England)  were  authorized  late  in  1956,  to 
become  effective  early  in  1957.  Pullman  charges, 
nationwide,  were  raised  by  7.5  percent  in  May 
1956,  and  by  an  additional  7  percent  on  Jan.  1, 
1957 

In  addition,  a  group  of  6  Eastern  railroads,  led 
by  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania, 
sought  permission  during  the  summer  to  increase 
first-class  passenger  fares  (for  travel  in  Pullman 
cars)  by  45  percent.  This  was  interpreted  in  some 
quarters  as  a  deliberate  attempt  by  the  railroads 
involved  to  price  themselves  out  of  the  first-class 
passenger  business,  but  this  was  denied  by  the  roads, 
which  contended  that  their  objective  was  only  to 
put  their  first-class  passenger  traffic  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis.  The  request  was  still  pending  be- 
fore the  ICC  as  the  year  ended;  meantime,  a  com- 
mission examiner  had  recommended  approval  of 
a  15  percent  increase  in  lieu  of  the  proposed  45 
percent,  and  the  commission  had  actually  granted 
the  5  percent  mentioned  above. 

Capital  Expenditures.  Despite  the  decline  in  their 
net  income,  the  railroads  in  1956  spent  about  $1,300 
million,  or  nearly  50  percent  more  than  in  1955,  on 
additions  and  betterments  to  plant  and  equipment, 
to  bring  their  total  capital  expenditures  since  the 
close  of  World  War  II  to  more  than  $12,000  million. 

The  larger  part  of  the  1956  capital  expenditures 
went,  as  usual,  for  new  freight  cars  and  new  loco- 
motives. Approximately  65,000  new  cars  and  1,450 
new  locomotives  (nearly  all  diesel)  were  put  mto 
service  in  1956;  while  the  backlog  of  unfilled  orders 
on  December  31  totaled  about  115,000  cars  and 
575  locomotives.  In  addition,  the  railroads  increased 
their  supply  of  available  freight  cars  by  reducing 
the  number  of  cars  waiting  to  be  repaired  to  4  per- 
cent of  the  number  owned.  The  new  cars  and  the 
drop  in  percentage  of  older  cars  undergoing  repair 
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substantially  reduced,  but  did  not  completely  elimi- 
nate, the  freight-car  shortage  which  has  bothered 
both  railroads  and  shippers  during  heavy  traffic 
periods  in  most  postwar  years,  and  which  was  par- 
ticularly acute  in  1955. 

Capital  spending  also  included  considerable 
amounts  for  new  signaling  and  communications 
facilities,  mechanical  accounting  equipment,  new 
ireighthouses  and  other  freight-handling  facilities, 
and  some  major  new  freight  classification  yards. 
Among  the  more  important  of  the  latter  were  the 
Great  Northern's  Gavin  yard  at  Minot,  N.D.;  the 
Kansas  City  Southern's  Deramus  yard  at  Shreve- 
port,  La.,  and  the  Southern's  Citico  yard  at  Chatta- 
nooga, Term. 

New  Passenger  Trains.  While  most  of  the  capital 
expenditures,  In  dollar  volume,  were  Designed,  for 
improvement  of  freight  service,  the  most  spectacu- 
lar equipment  developments  of  the  year  were  in  the 
passenger  field.  The  country's  3  major  car  builders- 
plus  a  newcomer,  General  Motors  Corporation—put 
on  the  rails  for  test  purposes  several  new  types  of 
high-speed,  low-slung  passenger  trains  designed  for 
economy  in  production,  operation,  and  maintenance. 
These  included  the  General  Motors  "Aerotrain," 
tried  out  by  both  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
Pennsylvania,  and  now  in  test  service  on  the  Union 
Pacific;  ACF  Industries*  Talgo-type  "Jet  Rocket," 
delivered  at  the  beginning  of  1957  to  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific;  the  Pullman-Standard  Car 
Manufacturing  Company's  "Train  X,"  for  the  New 
York  Central;  and  the  Budd  Company's  so-called 
"Tubular  Train,"  put  into  operation  on  the  New 
York-Washington  run  of  the  Pennsylvania.  Equip- 
ment of  the  "Jet  Rocket"  (Talgo)  type  was  also 
being  built  for  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.  The  latter  railroad 
also  received  a  "Train  X"  unit,  and  has  on  order 
still  another  type  of  lightweight,  high-speed  train 
based  on  the  Budd  Company's  self-propelled  rail 
diesel  cars.  Budd,  likewise,  completed  during  the 
year  a  prototype  of  a  new  passenger  coach,  the 
"Pioneer  III/  which  can  be  used,  with  suitable 
interior  modifications,  for  any  type  of  passenger 
service. 

The  Santa  Fe  reequipped  its  Chicago-Los  Angeles 
"El  Capitan"  with  an  entirely  new  type  of  high-level 
car,  while  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  put 
into  operation  new  equipment  for  its  Chicago- 
Denver  "Denver  Zephyr/'  which  includes  the  first 
"coach  sleepers"  to  go  into  revenue  service  in  the 
United  States. 

Locomotives.  The  new  lightweight  passenger  trains 
were  accompanied  by  some  interesting  develop- 
ments in  motive  power,  particularly  on  the  New 
York  Central's  "Train  X,'  which  is  powered  by  a 
diesel  locomotive  with  hydraulic  transmission,  and 
on  the  New  Haven's  "Train  X,"  which  has  at  each 
end  a  locomotive  capable  of  drawing  electric  pro- 
pulsion power  either  from  a  diesel  engine  or  from 
a  third  rail,  to  permit  them  to  operate  into  New 
York  City. 

There  were  indications  that  1957  might  witness 
the  end  of  11  years  of  research  on  development  of 
a  coal-fired  gas-turbine  locomotive,  when  the  Union 
Pacific  announced  that  it  planned  to  test  such  a 
locomotive  during  1957. 

Freight  Service.  In  freight  service,  developments  of 
potential  interest  included  the  Rock  Island's  "Con- 
vert-a-frate"  container  system,  and  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio's  unveiling  of  "Railvan."  "Convert-a-frate," 
worked  out  jointly  by  Rock  Island  and  ACF  In- 
dustries, involves  a  system  of  demountable  contain- 
ers of  various  types  carried  on  flat  cars.  "Railvan," 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  involves  standard 


truck-trailers  capable  of  being  hauled  in  trains  on 
tracks  by  a  locomotive,  or  individually  on  highways 
by  a  truck-tractor. 

Piggyback  service  (transportation  of  highway 
truck-trailers  on  railroad  flatcars)  showed  further 
growth  in  1956,  although  at  a  less  rapid  rate  than 
in  1955.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  service  was 
being  offered  by  47  different  railroads.  Total  piggy- 
back volume,  for  1956,  was  estimated  at  200,000 
trailer  movements,  but  it  was  freely  predicted  that 
railroad  revenues  from  this  type  of  traffic  would 
grow  to  somewhere  between  $500  million  and 
f  1,000  million  annually  within  10  years.  Most  ship- 
pers who  have  tried  the  service  report  favorably 
on  it. 

Mergers.  The  sheer  necessity  of  reducing  costs  to 
the  lowest  possible  level  also  brought  renewed  in- 
terest in  railroad  mergers  and  consolidations.  In  the 
West,  studies  were  begun  on  a  possible  combination 
of  the  Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific,  the 
Burlington  and  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  into 
a  single  system  which,  if  realized,  would  become 
the  country's  largest  from  the  standpoint  of  mileage. 
Similar  studies  were  begun  in  the  East  between  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  and  the  Erie.  Coordination  of  individual 
facilities  operated  by  the  two  latter  companies  has 
already  been  carried  to  an  advanced  stage.  The 
Illinois  Terminal  was  purchased  during  the  year  by 
a  group  of  10  large  railroads;  the  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis  took  over  control  of  the  Minnesota  Western; 
and  the  Union  Pacific  was  authorized  in  the  year's 
final  week  to  acquire  the  Spokane  International. 

legislation.  Congressional  committees  held  hear- 
ings during  1956  on  bills  designed  to  implement 
some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  so-called  Cab- 
inet Committee  Report  on  Transportation  (1955), 
but  Congress  itself  did  not  act  on  matters  of  major 
importance  to  the  railroads. 

Miscellaneous.  Other  developments  during  the  year 
included  completion  of  the  basic  job  of  freight  tariff 
simplification;  a  final  end  to  the  government's  effort 
to  obtain  from  the  railroads  an  estimated  $2,000 
million  in  reparations  for  alleged,  but  unproven, 
overcharges  on  wartime  freight;  a  prediction  by  the 
Railway  Progress  Institute  of  a  41  percent  increase 
in  railroad  traffic  by  1965;  and  apparent  final  de- 
termination by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  that  so- 
called  "union  shop  agreements"  within  the  railroad 
industry  override  provisions  of  contrary  laws  in 
individual  states. 

Completion  of  final  financial  reorganization  of 
the  big  Missouri  Pacific  system,  after  a  23-year 
receivership,  brought  both  the  total  number  and 
total  mileage  of  railroads  in  the  hands  of  receivers 
or  trustees  down  to  what  is  probably  an  all-time 
low.  — GABDNEB  C.  HUDSON 

RAPID  TRANSIT.  The  year  1956  was  again  one  of 
planning  for  rapid  transit  with  little  actual  construc- 
tion. Although  this  means  of  transport  is  still  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  efficient  method  of  moving 
large  volumes  of  people  and  goods,  it  does  not  have 
the  personal  appeal  of  the  private  automobile.  The 
reluctance  of  the  general  public  to  use  facilities, 
when  added  to  the  increasing  costs  of  operation 
and  the  deterioration  of  equipment  and  material, 
made  it  more  evident  to  great  numbers  of  trans- 
portation men  that  some  form  of  relief  must  be 
found  if  rapid  transit  is  to  be  improved  or  even  be 
saved  in  many  urban  areas.  Talk  of  subsidy  or  out- 
right public  ownership  was  typical  in  many  areas. 

Nevertheless,  forward-looking  plans  for  urban 
redevelopment  were  made  in  numerous  cities.  These 
plans  were  often  the  result  of  a  general  awareness 
that  major  highway  facilities,  such  as  expressways, 
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are  not  the  complete  answer  to  the  downtown  traffic 
problem.  In  fact,  many  experts  who  studied  the 
problem  for  the  future  indicated  a  belief  that  it 
may  be  necessary  to  restrict  traffic  in  the  central 
business  district  and  supplant  it  with  improved 
rapid  transit.  The  place  of  rapid  transit  in  trans- 
porting commuter  type  traffic  to  large  urban  areas 
also  received  support  from  transit  studies  made  by 
engineering  consultants  for  many  cities  in  1956. 

In  New  York  City,  plans  for  modernizing  the 
rapid  transit  system  pushed  ahead.  The  subway 
line  across  Jamaica  Bay  to  the  Rockaways  was 
completed  and  opened  to  the  public  in  early  sum- 
mer. In  New  York,  however,  a  new  form  of  rapid 
transit  was  taking  shape,  A  heliport  in  downtown 
Manhattan  was  placed  under  construction  and  5 
more  were  in  the  planning  stage.  The  traffic  from 
these  ports  would  transport  passengers  and  goods 
between  Manhattan  and  the  major  airports. 

In  Chicago,  a  5-year  capital  improvement  pro- 
gram was  unveiled  that  included  $60  million  for 
rapid  transit  improvements.  Plans  were  included 
for  completing  the  West  Side  subway  system,  a 
downtown  subway  on  Washington  Street,  and  lines 
in  the  median  strip  of  some  of  the  proposed  ex- 
pressway system.  The  line  in  the  Congress  Street 
Expressway  median  was  under  construction  and 
scheduled  for  completion  in  early  1957.  A  new, 
higher-acceleration,  lightweight  car  has  been  de- 
veloped for  this  line.  Acceleration  to  60  mph  in  38 
sec.  is  claimed. 

San  Francisco  Bay  area's  plans  included  an  $875 
million  rapid  transit  system  that  would  serve  9 
counties  and  provide  390  miles  of  track.  Financial 
studies  indicated  that  it  would  be  feasible  and 
practical. 

Philadelphia  and  nearby  southern  New  Jersey 
suburbs  considered  a  plan  estimated  to  cost  $242 
million.  Included  was  a  tunnel  under  the  Delaware 
River  and  lines  penetrating  New  Jersey  as  much  as 
10  miles.  The  plan  would  utilize  an  Arch  Street 
subway  and  terminate  near  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Station  at  16th  Street. 

In  Cleveland,  plans  for  a  proposed  subway  loop 
to  be  constructed  by  the  county  proceeded,  and 
voters  approved  a  $35  million  bond  issue  for  the 
project. 

A  major  suburban  rail  station  at  New  Rochelle, 
New  York,  was  scheduled  for  early  development. 
The  new  station  would  provide  express  service  to 
Grand  Central  and  Pennsylvania  Stations  in  New 
York  as  well  as  provide  adequate  parking  facilities 
at  the  station  for  commuter  traffic. 

On  the  international  scene,  Mexico  City  pro- 
posed a  $2.4  million  tram  barn  and  repair  shop 
improvement  for  its  electric  transport.  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  received  bids  for  construction  of  a  62.5-mile 
city  subway  system  that  would  serve  the  southern 
industrial  district  and  connect  Sao  Paulo  with  Santo 
Amaro. 

A  2-mile  monorail  system  was  announced  as 
ready  for  construction  between  Stannheim  and 
Flittard  in  West  Germany  and  a  pilot  model  of  this 
system  of  transport  was  built  for  the  Texas  State 
Fair.  Another  pilot  model  operates  in  Houston, 
Tex.,  on  weekends. 

The  passenger  conveyor  belt  idea  gained  mo- 
mentum with  Cleveland,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Baltimore  announcing  studies  of  its  use  and  Chicago 
moving  ahead  to  install  a  moving  ramp  to  convey 
passengers  to  an  elevated  transit  station. 

— HAROLD  L.  MICHAEL 

RECLAMATION,  Bureau  of.  Population  growth  and 
economic  expansion  were  reflected  in  She  Federal 
Reclamation  program  in  1956.  It  provided  addi- 


tional irrigation  facilities  to  serve  207,000  acres  of 
land  with  a  new  or  supplemental  supply  of  water 
and  120,000  additional  kw  of  hydroelectric  gen- 
erating capacity  in  multipurpose  dams  on  its  proj- 
ects. New  construction  added  about  $160  million 
to  the  Federal  Reclamation  investment  which  now 
totals  $2,600  million. 

The  Federal  Reclamation  program  began  on  June 
17,  1902,  when  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  ap- 
proved the  First  Federal  Reclamation  Act.  Today, 
after  54  years  of  partnership  with  the  water  users 
in  17  Western  States,  Federal  Reclamation  projects 
are  capable  of  providing  water  resource  conserva- 
tion facilities  for  more  than  7  million  acres  of  land 
through  the  construction  of  136  storage  dams,  105 
diversion  dams,  almost  24,000  miles  of  canals  and 
laterals,  and  about  7,600  miles  of  drains. 

A  notable  event  of  1956  was  the  start  of  construc- 
tion on  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  that  will 
permit  economic  expansion  in  5  Western  States- 
Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico—in  an  area  of  rich  resources  now  virtually 
untapped.  On  Oct.  15,  1956,  President  Eisenhower 
pressed  a  gold  telegraph  key  at  the  White  House 
to  signal  the  explosion  of  simultaneous  initial  blasts 
in  the  construction  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam  in  Arizona 
and  Flaming  Gorge  Dam  in  Utah,  key  structures  in 
the  project. 

Highlights  of  construction  in  1956  were  com- 
pletion of  the  Tiber,  Webster,  and  Kirwan  Dams 
on  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Project,  and  Crescent 
Lake  Dam  in  Oregon;  the  placing  in  full  service  of 
the  160,000-kw  Folsom  power  plant  in  California, 
the  12,000-kw  Chandler  power  and  pumping  plant 
on  the  Yakima  project  in  Washington,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  full  operation  of  the  Cachuma  project 
in  California. 

The  total  harvest  from  all  Reclamation  projects 
in  the  1955  calendar  year  was  valued  at  more  than 
$827.7  million,  increasing  the  cumulative  value  of 
all  Reclamation  harvests  since  1902  to  $11,300 
million. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  reservoirs  rendered  ex- 
traordinary service  during  the  year  in  helping  to 
control  floods  from  rapidly  melting  snow  in  several 
States.  In  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Oregon  particu- 
larly, the  runoff  of  most  streams  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  was  of  flood  proportions,  and  storage 
in  Bureau  reservoirs  prevented  several  local  dis- 
asters as  well  as  reducing  the  flood  crest  of  the 
Columbia  River  itself.  In  California,  flood  control 
regulation  of  releases  of  water  was  required  in 
varying  degrees  in  all  of  the  Bureau's  12  reservoirs 
but  1— Cachuma. 

RED  CROSS.  Seventy-five  national  Red  Cross,  Red 
Crescent,  and  Red  Lion  and  Sun  societies,  together 
with  their  federation,  the  League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties, and  the  neutral  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross,  make  up  the  International  Red  Cross. 
Highest  authority  of  the  International  Red  Cross  is 
the  International  Red  Cross  Conference,  which 
meets  every  4  years. 

American  National  Red  Cross,  The.  Organized  by 
Clara  Barton  in  1881  and  reincorporated  under 
congressional  charter  in  1900,  the  American  Red 
Cross  is  responsible  for  providing  certain  welfare 
services  to  armed  forces  members  and  their  families, 
conducting  a  nationwide  disaster  preparedness  and 
relief  program,  and  assisting  the  government  in 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Conventions. 
Demonstrated  needs  have  led  the  Red  Cross  to 
provide  many  additional  services  as  well.  The  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  is  entirely  supported  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  its  more  than  23  million  adult 
members. 
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During  the  1955-56  fiscal  year  the  Red  Cross 
spent  over  30  percent  of  its  budget  for  services  to 
armed  forces  members,  veterans,  and  their  families. 
Volunteers  and  paid  staff  members  each  month 
served  17,000  armed  forces  members  in  military 
hospitals  and  90,000  on  military  installations.  Fi- 
nancial assistance  to  armed  forces  members  at  these 
stations  during  the  year  totaled  almost  $10  million. 
Local  Red  Cross  chapter  workers  served  a  monthly 
average  of  109,000  armed  forces  members  and 
families  and  38,000  veterans  and  families.  Chapter 
financial  assistance  for  families  of  servicemen  and 
veterans  amounted  during  the  year  to  more  than 
$4.5  million.  Some  18,000  Red  Cross  volunteers 
served  patients  in  Veterans  Administration  hospitals 
each  month. 

In  its  seventy-fifth  year  of  disaster  service,  the 
American  Red  Cross  gave  emergency  aid  to  336,000 
persons,  provided  post-emergency  services,  such  as 
maintenance,  home  repair  or  rebuilding,  home  re- 
furnishing, payment  of  disaster  medical  and  nurs- 
ing costs,  and  aid  to  small  businesses,  to  35,000 
families,  and  spent  over  $32  million.  Victims  of 
disasters  in  other  countries  were  also  helped.  The 
American  Red  Cross  and  the  American  Junior  Red 
Cross  sent  food,  shelter,  medical,  and  other  aid 
valued  at  $923,000  to  the  societies  of  16  nations. 

More  than  2  million  pints  of  blood  were  collected 
from  volunteer  donors  in  40  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Two  new  regional  blood  programs 
were  opened  during  the  year,  bringing  the  total 
programs  operating  in  the  Red  Cross  nationwide 
network  to  49.  Blood  was  distributed  during  the 
year  to  3,850  hospitals.  Red  Cross  also  provided 
several  blood  products  that  have  special  medical 
uses. 

Almost  2.5  million  certificates  were  issued  to 
persons  successfully  completing  free  Red  Cross 
training  in  first  aid,  water  safety,  and  home  nursing. 
During  the  year  some  87,000  instructors  held  au- 
thorization to  teach  first  ai3,  56,000  to  teach  water 
safety,  and  nearly  14,000  (many  of  them  nurses) 
to  teach  home  nursing.  Red  Cross  conducted  30 
aquatic  schools  attenoled  by  3,000  persons.  Over 
48,000  nurses  were  enrolled  for  community  service; 
Red  Cross  made  4,200  nurse  assignments  to  disaster 
areas. 

Red  Cross  volunteers,  the  majority  specially 
trained  for  their  assignments,  served  450  Federal 
hospitals  and  installations,  151  civilian  mental 
hospitals,  4,400  other  hospitals,  and  many  com- 
munity health  and  welfare  agencies.  They  also 
staffed  disaster  shelters,  feeding  centers,  and  first 
aid  stations;  provided  transportation  for  convalesc- 
ing military  and  veterans  hospital  patients,  crippled 
or  invalid  persons  lacking  other  means  to  visit  their 
doctors  for  treatment,  and  disaster  relief  supplies; 
taught  first  aid,  water  safety,  and  home  nursing; 
operated  first  aid  stations  at  community  gatherings 
and  on  the  highways;  assisted  the  professional  staff 
in  Red  Cross  blood  centers. 

Nearly  22  million  Junior  Red  Cross  members, 
enroled  in  more  than  71,000  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  took  part  in  chapter  volunteer  ac- 
tivities and  carried  on  service  programs  of  their 
own.  Their  activities  included  packing  nearly  407,- 
000  gift  boxes  for  children  in  other  countries;  pre- 
paring for  overseas  shipment  350  school  chests, 
each  containing  educational,  health,  and  recrea- 
tional supplies;  and  exchanging  school  correspond- 
ence albums,  paintings,  music  recordings,  and  school 
exhibit  materials  with  children  in  other  lands.  The 
value  of  these  Junior  Red  Cross  shipments,  many 
of  which  went  to  children  in  disaster-  or  war- 
devastated  areas,  exceeded  $1  million. 


In  addition  to  aid  for  victims  of  foreign  disasters, 
the  American  Red  Cross  provides  foreign  Red 
Cross  societies  with  aid  in  their  refugee  programs 
and  technical  or  advisory  help.  The  American  Red 
Cross  also  made  its  facilities  fully  available  for  study 
by  Red  Cross  workers  from  38  countries  last  year. 
The  little-known  Red  Cross  foreign  location  inquiry 
service,  working  to  reunite  families  separated  by 
World  War  II,  last  year  found  in  the  United  States 
56  persons  sought  by  relatives  and  friends  overseas 
and  located  through  its  international  contacts  158 
persons  overseas  sought  by  American  friends  and 
relatives. 

National  officers  are  E.  Roland  Harriman,  Chair- 
man of  the  Red  Cross,  and  Alfred  M.  Graenther, 
President.  National  headquarters:  Washington, 
D.C.  Area  offices  are  in  Alexandria,  Va.;  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  and  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

—CARROLL  L.  BRYANT 

League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  Founded  in  1919  as 
the  World  Federation  of  National  Red  Cross  and 
Red  Crescent  Societies.  Its  objects  are  to  encourage 
and  promote  in  every  country  a  national  Red  Cross 
or  Red  Crescent  Society,  to  coordinate  their  activi- 
ties, protect  their  interests,  and  act  on  an  inter- 
national level  as  their  representative  to  facilitate  at 
all  times  all  forms  of  Red  Cross  action  for  the  relief 
of  suffering  humanity.  Towards  this  end,  it  works 
in  close  collaboration  with  the  UN  and  its  special- 
ized agencies,  the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  the  Council  of  Europe. 

The  highest  authority  of  the  League  is  its  Board 
of  Governors,  composed  of  one  representative  from 
each  affiliated  Society,  which  meets  every  two 
years.  Between  meetings  of  the  Board,  an  Executive 
Committee  of  18,  elected  by  the  Board  and  meeting 
every  year,  exercises  authority.  Present  officers 
are:  Chairman,  Justice  Emil  Sandstrom  (Sweden); 
Vice  Chairmen,  The  Hon.  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur 
(India),  Prof.  A.  von  Albertini  (Switzerland), 
Prince  Frederic  de  Merode  (Belgium),  James  T. 
Nicholson  (United  States),  Prof.  B.  M.  Pachkov 
(U.S.S.R.),  Alejandro  Quijano  (Mexico);  General 
Secretary,  Count  Bonabes  de  Rouge;  Under  Secre- 
tary General,  Henry  W.  Dunning;  Treasurer  Gen- 
eral, Baron  Marcel  van  Zeeland. 

The  highlight  of"  League  action  occurred  in  the 
second  half  of  1956  following  civil  strife  in  Hungary 
and  war  in  the  Near  East.  At  the  beginning  of 
disturbances  in  Hungary,  the  League  gave  its  as- 
sistance to  the  Hungarian  Red  Cross.  However,  as 
actual  fighting  followed,  the  neutral  intermediary 
of  the  International  Red  Cross,  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (composed  exclusively 
of  Swiss  citizens )  took  over  the  job  of  relief  within 
Hungary  while  the  League  occupied  itself  with 
assistance  to  Hungarian  refugees  in  Austria. 

On  November  1,  at  the  request  of  the  Austrian 
government,  the  League  assumed  charge  for  10,000 
Hungarian  refugees.  On  December  1,  this  number 
was  increased  to  20,000;  on  December  15,  to  25,- 
000;  and  finally,  on  Jan.  1,  1957  (assisted  by  the 
UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees)  to  35,000. 
Twenty-four  camps  were  staffed  by  Red  Cross 
teams  of  7  persons  each  from  Austria,  Canada, 
Denmark,  Finland,  France,  the  German  Federal 
Republic,  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States.  Dona- 
tions in  cash  and  in  kind  for  the  Hungarian  and 
Hungarian  Refugee  programs  from  all  sources 
reached  more  than  $20  million  at  the  end  of  1956. 

Again,  in  the  Near  East  conflict,  it  was  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  as  a  neutral 
intermediary,  which  took  the  incentive  with  the 
support  of  the  League  and  its  member  societies. 
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Contributions  for  medical  supplies,  food,  and  cloth- 
ing from  Red  Cross  National  Societies,  members  of 
the  League,  totaled  about  $1  million. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  League  occupied  Itself 
with  assistance  to  victims  of  the  cold  weather  in 
Albania,  France,  and  Italy;  floods  in  Hungary 
(where  the  U.S.  government  contributed  through 
the  League  food  supplies  valued  at  $3.5  million), 
India,  Iran,  Lebanon,  Pakistan,  and  Yugoslavia; 
a  hurricane  in  Norway;  fires,  floods,  earthquakes, 
and  avalanches  in  Turkey;  earthquakes  in  Af  ghari- 
stan,  Burma,  Greece,  and  Lebanon;  typhoons  and 
floods  in  the  Republic  of  Korea;  mine  disasters  in 
Belgium;  and  an  explosion  in  Cali,  Colombia.  Total 
donations  for  these  disasters  was  more  than  $10 
million. 

The  League  also  continued  its  help  to  refugees  in 
West  Berlin  and  for  Arab  refugees  in  Syria,  Leb- 
anon, Jordan,  and  Egypt. 

In  collaboration  with  the  UN  Children's  Emer- 
gency Fund  and  the  World  Health  Organization, 
the  League  undertook  a  campaign  against  tracoma 
in  Algeria  and,  in  collaboration  with  the  Argentine 
Red  Cross,  against  poliomyelitis  in  that  country. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  of  the  People's  Democratic 
Republic  of  Korea  became  the  seventy-fifth  member 
of  the  League. 

By  decision  of  the  Standing  Commission  of  the 
International  Red  Cross  meeting  in  Geneva,  Switz- 
erland, on  December  13,  the  19th  International 
Red  Cross  Conference  and  the  24th  Session  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  League  scheduled  to 
be  held  in  New  Delhi,  India,  Jan.  23  to  Feb.  4, 
1957,  was  postponed  until  the  end  of  1957  "in  view 
of  the  current  political  situation  and  the  need  for 
Red  Cross  Societies  to  devote  all  of  their  efforts 
towards  alleviating  human  suffering  resulting 
therefrom/* 

Publications:  The  Red  Cross  World  (quarterly) 
in  English,  French,  and  Spanish;  Junior  Red  Cross 
Newsletter  ( every  two  months )  in  English,  French, 
and  Spanish;  Red  Cross  News  of  the  Month  ( every 
two  months)  in  English,  French,  and  Spanish.  Ad- 
dress: 40  rue  du  31  Decembre,  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. —HENRY  W.  DUNNING 
REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA.  Established  in 
1628  as  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  it 
embraces  many  of  the  historic  churches  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  Today  it  has  many  strong 
churches  in  the  Middle  and  Far  West.  There  are 
804  churches,  689  pastors  having  charges,  and  205,- 
323  members.  During  the  year  1956  there  were 
161,877  enroled  in  821  Sunday  Schools.  The  de- 
nomination maintains  2  colleges,  1  junior  college, 
and  2  seminaries  with  1,684  students.  Total  con- 
tributions for  1955  amounted  to  $18,205,600.  Ad- 
dress: 156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 
REFUGEES.  The  uprising  in  Hungary  starting  late 
in  October  1956  precipitated  the  most  dramatic 
movement  of  refugees  which  Europe  had  known 
since  1945.  By  Dec.  31,  1956,  a  total  of  156,790 
Hungarian  refugees  had  crossed  the  border  into 
Austria,  the  influx  exceeding  2,500  a  day  at  the 
peak.  The  government  and  people  of  Austria  wel- 
comed the  refugees  in  a  spirit  of  true  hospitality, 
even  though,  they  were  already  burdened  by  the 
presence  in  Austria  of  earlier  refugee  groups. 
Among  the  more  than  450,000  refugees  of  German 
origin,  known  as  Volksdeutsche,  who  had  arrived 
in  Austria  from  Eastern  Europe  after  the  war,  over 
150,000  still  had  alien  status  in  1956.  Although 
more  easily  assimilated  than  other  groups  of  refu- 
gees in  Austria,  many  were  still  living  in  camps.  In 
addition,  before  the  flood  of  Hungarian  refugees 
arrived,  there  were  more  than  30,000  non-German- 


spealdng  refugees  from  Eastern  European  countries. 

This  latter  group  had  been  substantially  aug- 
mented during  1956  by  increasing  numbers  of  refu- 
gees from  Yugoslavia.  In  January  1956,  they  were 
entering  Austria  at  the  rate  of  200  monthly.  By  mid- 
summer the  flow  had  increased  to  400  a  month  and, 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  to  approximately  1,000 
monthly. 

The  refugees  from  Hungary  came  hurriedly,  in 
flight  either  from  Soviet  military  action  or  from 
the  threatened  deportations  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  were  young  refugees  and  constituted  the 
majority  of  the  movement.  A  third,  older  group  of 
parents  with  children  consisted  of  those  wholaad 
long  desired  to  escape  Communist  oppressions. 
Early  in  November  the  Austrian  government  ap- 
pealed to  the  governments  of  the  Free  World  to 
assist  the  refugees  by  receiving  them  for  temporary 
or  permanent  residence.  This  appeal  was  made 
through  the  Office  of  the  UN  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  and  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration  (ICEM).  Refugees  began 
to  move  out  of  Austria  early  in  December.  By  mid- 
December  the  daily  movement  out  of  Austria  was 
approximating  the  influx. 

In  the  meantime  the  refugees  had  to  be  housed, 
fed,  clothed,  and  given  medical  attention.  The 
weather  was  unusually  severe.  Camp  facilities  previ- 
ously occupied  by  Soviet  and  U.S.  military  were 
reopened  and  equipped  for  the  refugees.  Supplies  of 
food,  blankets,  cots,  and  medicines  were  received 
at  Vienna  by  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross,  which  undertook  distribution  within 
Hungary,  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies, 
which  accepted  the  responsibility  for  feeding  2,500 
refugees  in  the  larger  camps.  Many  of  the  refugees 
had  to  be  housed  in  small  hotels  and  family  homes. 
The  United  Nations  also  appealed  to  governments 
chiefly  for  contributions  in  money.  Over  $6  million 
was  received  from  this  appeal. 

The  movement  of  refugees  out  of  Austria  was  the 
concern  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration.  Organized  in  1951  at  Brussels 
and  composed  of  27  member  governments,  the  Com- 
mittee had  succeeded  in  moving  over  500,000  in- 
digenous migrants  and  refugees  out  of  Europe  by 
the  end  of  1956.  The  Committee  assembled  the 
Hungarian  refugees,  registered  them  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  U.S.  Escapee  Program  and  the  volun- 
tary agencies,  and  scheduled  their  departure  on 
buses,  trains,  and  planes.  The  United  Kingdom  ac- 
cepted 13,039,  Germany  10,934,  Switzerland  10,- 
300,  France  8,395,  Italy  3,451,  Sweden  3,993  and 
Belgium  3,019.  The  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Ireland  received  smaller  numbers. 

The  movement  of  Hungarian  refugees  overseas 
in  1956  (29,915)  was  slower  in  gaining  momentum. 
However,  by  tihe  end  of  the  year  20,242  had  left 
for  the  United  States,  7,635  for  Canada,  1,055  for 
Australia,  756  for  Israel,  and  lesser  numbers  for 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  South  Africa.  Over 
88,500  in  all  departed  from  Austria  in  1956  and 
slightly  less  than  70,000  remained  awaiting  resettle- 
ment. The  daily  influx  into  Austria  dropped  to  an 
average  of  700  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Auguste  Lindt  (Switzerland)  was  elected 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in 
November  1956  as  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
to  succeed  Dr.  G.  J.  van  Heuven  Goedhart  (Neth- 
erlands )  who  died  in  July.  In  the  consuming  interest 
in  Hungarian  refugees,  the  High  Commissioner 
was  hard  pressed  to  keep  world  attention  focussed 
on  the  older  refugees  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
and  Greece,  over  75,000  of  whom  still  resided  in 
camps  in  1956.  The  High  Commissioner  concen- 
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trated  on  the  integration  of  these  refugees  in  the 
economies  of  their  countries  of  present  residence. 

Italy,  already  a  host  country  for  19,000  Eastern 
European  refugees,  received  toward  the  end  of  the 
year  an  increasing  number  of  Yugoslav  refugees 
at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  month,  and  provided  tem- 
porary asylum  for  3,500  Hungarian  refugees.  Italy, 
like  Austria,  faced  the  desperate  need  for  the 
greater  emigration  not  only  of  refugees,  but  also 
from  the  2  million  of  her  own  unemployed  nationals. 

The  U.S.  Escapee  Program,  organized  in  1952 
to  assist  the  most  recent  escapees,  had  registered 
over  90,000  escapees,  including  Hungarians,  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  Of  this  number,  34,000  had  been 
resettled  overseas  and  24,000  remained  under  care 
on  Dec.  31,  1956.  The  Escapee  Program  concen- 
trates on  securing  the  resettlement  of  escapees  in 
overseas  countries. 

An  estimated  50,000  Jews  faced  the  necessity  of 
leaving  Egypt  as  a  result  of  the  military  actions 
resulting  from  the  dispute  over  the  operation  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  Some  10,000  arrived  in  Italy, 
France,  and  Greece  in  December.  Approximately 
half  of  them  moved  on  to  Israel  from  a  transfer 
point  in  Greece.  The  continuing  rise  in  the  levels 
of  the  German  economy  helped  the  Federal  German 
Republic  to  absorb  the  continuing  flow  of  German 
refugees  from  East  Germany  which  totaled  ap- 
proximately 25,000  during  1956. 

—GEORGE  L.  WABREN 

RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS.  Membership  in  258 
religious  bodies  in  the  United  States  totaled  100,- 
162,529  persons  in  1955,  a  gain  of  2.8  percent  over 
1954.  The  four  major  denominations  were  Protes- 
tant, 58,448,567;  Roman  Catholic,  33,396,647; 
Jewish,  5,500,000;  and  Eastern  Orthodox,  2,386,945. 

Total  world  religious  population  in  1955  was 
estimated  at  2,506,934.  Major  religious  groups 
(with  estimated  membership)  included:  Roman 
Catholic,  470,852,934;  Mohammedan,  416,570,028; 
Hindu,  315,999,465;  Confucian,  300,290,500;  Prot- 
estant, 204,566,009;  Buddhist,  150,310,000;  Eastern 
Orthodox,  128,887,917;  Taoist,  50,053,200;  Shinto, 
30,000,000;  and  Jewish,  11,866,620. 
RELIGIOUS  SOCSETY  OF  FRIENDS  (QUAKERS),  The.  A 
religious  society  developed  from  the  conviction  of 
George  Fox  (England,  1624-91)  that  there  is  "a 
Seed  of  God"  in  every  man.  Early  Friends  departed 
from  the  pattern  of  the  churches  at  that  time  by 
their  silent,  informal  worship;  their  belief  in  equal 
rights  for  all  men;  their  simplicity  in  dress  and 
speech;  and  their  conviction  that  man  could  live  "in 
the  life  and  power  that  takes  away  the  occasion  of 
all  wars/'  They  developed  intense  social  concerns. 

There  are  about  188,000  Friends  in  the  world 
today,  of  whom  117,000  are  in  America.  The  year 
1955  marked  three  reunions  or  mergers.  After  many 
years  of  growing  together  the  two  Yearly  Meetings 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  became  one  reunited  body. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  New  York  State,  and 
then  followed  the  union  of  the  three  small  groups 
in  Canada,  which  have  met  in  joint  sessions  for 
many  years.  There  are  now  26  meetings  in  America. 

There  are  10  Friends  Colleges  located  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana,  Kansas,  North  Carolina,  Oregon, 
California,  Iowa,  and  Ohio.  Friends  secondary 
schools  are  maintained  in  12  different  States.  Two 
main  Quaker  journals  are  published  in  the  United 
States;  The  American  Friend  published  in  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  and  the  Friends  Journal,  published  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Groups  which  are  sponsored  by  the  great  major- 
ity of  Friends  are  the  Friends  World  Committee, 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  and  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation. 


The  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation 
keeps  in  touch  with  Friends  groups  throughout  the 
world  by  visitation  and  conferences.  It  is  one  of  the 
non-governmental  organizations  under  the  Social 
and  Economic  Council  of  the  UN.  One  of  the  facets 
of  this  work  is  the  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship,  which 
enables  those  who  belong  to  other  churches,  but 
share  Friends  beliefs,  to  be  affiliated  with  the  Society 
of  Friends.  The  headquarters  of  the  Committee 
were  moved  in  April  1956  from  London  to  Birming- 
ham, Eng. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  is  ac- 
tive in  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  reconciliation  work 
in  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  the  Orient.  At 
home,  the  A.F.S.C.  seeks  to  promote  understanding 
by  holding  institutes  of  international  relations,  semi- 
nars on  industrial  relations,  work  camps,  and  a  visit- 
ing lectureship  among  colleges  for  minority  group 
speakers. 

The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
has  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  it 
works  for  legislation  that  upholds  moral  and  ethical 
standards,  civil  liberty,  and  world  peace;  in  fact  all 
legislation  that  it  considers  is  directly  pointed  to- 
ward human  dignity  and  welfare. 

The  American  Friends  Board  of  Missions  has  mis- 
sions in  Jordan,  Cuba,  Jamaica  (B.W.I.),  and  Brit- 
ish East  Africa.  The  latter  was  set  up  in  1946  as  a 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  now  has  about  26,000  mem- 
bers. There  also  are  Friends  Missions  under  other 
Boards,  in  Japan,  Belgian  Congo,  India,  Madagas- 
car, Bolivia,  Guatemala,  and  Alaska. 

Outside  the  Americas  there  are  20  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, General  Meetings,  or  annual  conferences  of 
Friends  scattered  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Australasia.  Membership  in  these  groups  varies 
in  number  from  43  in  Denmark  to  26,000  in  East 
Africa.  The  various  groups  keep  in  touch  with  each 
other  by  the  circulation  of  annual  epistles  and  to 
some  extent  by  personal  visits. 

Friends  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation and  maintain  schools  in  England,  Ireland, 
Denmark,  East  Africa,  Madagascar,  Pemba,  India, 
Japan,  the  Near  East,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand, 
and  in  various  parts  of  America.  Education  and  re- 
ligion are  closely  coupled  in  Quaker  thought. 
REORGANIZED  CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  OF  LATTER 
DAY  SAINTS.  Founded  in  1860  when  Joseph  Smith, 
Jr.,  assumed  its  presidency.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  848  churches,  about  10,000  members  of 
the  priesthood,  141,948  members  (as  of  Oct.  31, 
1956);  and  4,768  baptisms  were  performed  in  1955. 
The  church  maintains  2  homes  for  the  aged,  1  hos- 
pital, a  junior  college  (Graceland  College  of  La- 
moni,  la. ) ,  a  publishing  house,  and  a  social  service 
center.  Church  property  is  valued  at  $22  million; 
annual  contributions  from  members  to  general 
church,  $2,210,000.  Address:  The  Auditorium,  In- 
dependence, Mo. 

REPUBLICAN  PARTY.  The  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee was  authorized  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  June  1856.  The  chief 
purpose  of  the  Committee  today  is  to  conduct  the 
National  Convention  every  4  years,  and  to  assist 
in  the  election  of  the  Republican  Presidential  can- 
didate nominated  at  that  Convention,  as  well  as  in 
the  election  of  other  Republican  candidates  for  na- 
tional office.  This  includes  the  raising  of  funds  for 
the  Presidential  election  campaign.  The  Committee 
cooperates  with  and  provides  services  for  Repub- 
lican members  of  Congress,  State  and  local  Repub- 
lican organizations,  the  Young  Republicans,  and 
women's  Republican  groups.  It  works  to  promote 
the  Republican  cause  through  publications,  press, 
and  radio  releases.  Chairman  of  Republican  Na- 
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tional  Committee  since  Apr.  10,  1953,  Leonard  W. 
Hall  of  New  York;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Wesley  M.  Dixon 
of  Illinois;  Treasurer,  W.  Harold  Brenton  of  Iowa; 
General  Counsel,  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania.  Ad- 
dress: 1625  I  St.,  NW>  Washington  6,  B.C. 
REUNION.  A  French  Overseas  Department,  420 
miles  east  of  Madagascar.  Area:  970  sq.  mi.  Popula- 
tion ( 1954  census) :  274,370.  Chief  town:  St.  Denis 
(capital),  41,863  inhabitants;  St.  Paul,  28,681;  St. 
Pierre,  27,573;  St.  Louis,  25,220.  The  main  port  is 
Pointe-des-Galets.  The  principal  products  are  sugar, 
rum,  essential  oils,  manioc,  tapioca,  and  vanilla. 
Foreign  trade  (1955):  imports,  $40.8  million;  ex- 
ports, $33.4  imlHon.  Reunion  has  been  an  Overseas 
Department  of  France  since  Jan.  1,  1947,  and  it  is 
represented  in  the  National  Assembly  by  3  Depu- 
ties, in  the  Council  of  the  Republic  by  2  Senators, 
and  in  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union. 
REYNOLDS  FOUNDATION,  The  Z.  Smith.  This  Founda- 
tion was  established  in  1936  by  Richard  J.  Reynolds, 
Mrs.  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock,  and  Mrs.  Nancy 
Reynolds  Bagley,  for  charitable  and  civic  purposes 
within  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  by  a  grant  of  all 
the  property  received  by  them  from  the  estate  of 
their  late  brother,  Zachary  Smith  Reynolds  of  Win- 
ston-Salem,  N.C.  Upon  the  death  on  Sept.  10, 1951, 
of  W.  N.  Reynolds  of  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  uncle 
of  the  founders,  the  principal  of  the  Foundation 
was  increased  by  a  bequest  in  his  will  of  $14  million. 
Since  July  1,  1947,  most  of  the  income  has  been 
contributed  to  Wake  Forest  College  for  that  col- 
lege's program  of  enlargement  and  relocation  in 
western  North  Carolina  near  Winston-Salem.  Trus- 
tees: Richard  J.  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Nancy  Reynolds 
Bagley,  Thomas  B.  Butler,  Charles  H.  Babcock, 
L.  D.  Long,  W.  N.  Lybrook,  and  Stratton  Coyner. 
Secretary:  Stratton  Coyner.  Address:  1206  Reyn- 
olds Bldg.,  Winston-Salem  3,  N.C. 
RHEE,  Syngman.  President  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
born  in  Seoul,  Korea,  Mar.  26,  1875,  and  educated 
in  Seoul  and,  between  1904  and  1910,  in  the  United 
States  at  George  Washington,  Harvard,  and  Prince- 
ton universities.  Returning  to  Korea,  he  attempted 
to  lead  a  resistance  movement  against  the  occupy- 
ing Japanese,  but  was  forced  to  leave  the  country. 
He  went  to  Hawaii  where  he  directed  the  Korean 
Christian  Institute,  and  from  1919  to  1941  was 
President  of  the  Korean  govemment-in-exile  which 
had  headquarters  in  Shanghai.  He  returned  to  Korea 
in  1945.  In  1948  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
newly-formed  Republic  of  Korea,  and  was  reelected 
in  1952  and  1956.  See  KOREA. 
RHODE  ISLAND.  A  New  England  State.  Area:  1,300 
sq.  mi.  Population  (July  1,  1956,  est):  828,000, 
compared  with  ( 1950  census) :  791,896.  Chief  cities 
(1950  census):  Providence  (capital),  248,674; 
Pawtucket,  81,436;  Cranston,  55,060;  Woonsocket, 
50,211;  Warwick,  43,028;  Newport,  37,564;  Cen- 
tral FaUs,  23,550;  Bristol,  10,335. 

Nickname,  Little  Rhody.  Motto,  Hope.  Tree, 
Maple.  Flower,  Violet  Bird,  Rhode  Island  Red 
chicken.  Song,  Rhode  Island.  Entered  the  Union, 
May  29,  1790.  See  EDUCATION,  MINEBALS  AND 
METALS,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $87,- 
267,000;  general  expenditure,  $81,621,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $64,917,000. 

Elections.  In  the  November  election,  Rhode  Is- 
land's 4  electoral  votes  were  cast  for  Eisenhower. 
There  were  no  senatorial  contests,  and  the  Demo- 
crats won  both  seats  in  the  House.  In  the  State  elec- 
tions, Dennis  J.  Roberts  was  reelected  Governor. 

Legislation.  The  Rhode  Island  legislature  met  in 
regular  session  from  Jan.  3  to  Apr.  27,  1956.  The 
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legislature  adopted  a  general  appropriation  act  ap- 
proving expenditures  of  $60,158,000  for  the  fiscal 
year,  approximately  $6  million  over  the  correspond- 
ing bill  a  year  ago.  It  approved  separate,  additional 
bond  issues  that  totaled  more  than  $5  million.  There 
were  no  tax  increases.  The  legislature,  however,  re- 
quired that  out-of-State  retailers  soliciting  business 
in  the  State  obtain  a  retail  sales  permit  and  collect 
and  pay  the  State  sales  tax,  and  it  required  that 
motor  vehicle  owners  prove  they  have  paid  local 
taxes  on  their  automobile  before  they  may  secure 
State  registration  plates  the  following  year.  It  also 
created  a  bipartisan,  3-member  State  Board  of  Tax 
Equalization,  to  equalize  the  valuation  of  property 
in  the  cities  and  towns  so  that  State  school  aid  will 
be  distributed  equitably. 

The  legislature  created  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  practices  of  State  licensing  and  examining 
boards.  It  provided  that  any  State  employee  at  any 
time  during  State  service  is  permitted  to  purchase 
retirement  credits  for  periods  when  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  retirement  system. 

In  the  field  of  education  the  legislature  authorized 
bond  issues  by  the  cities  and  towns  for  general 
school  purposes  and  for  school  modernization.  It 
directed  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  State  construction  of  regional  high 
schools,  to  be  reimbursed  by  local  communities  over 
a  period  of  years.  Another  act  created  a  commission 
to  study  future  needs  of  higher  education.  State- 
financed  scholarships  were  provided  for  graduate 
training  of  nurses. 

The  legislature  extended  the  Me  of  a  commission 
to  study  and  report  on  means  of  improving  the 
motor  vehicle  safety  and  financial  responsibility 
laws.  It  created  additional  commissions  to  survey 
the  parking  problems  of  cities  and  towns  and  to 
study  problems  involved  in  control  of  access  to  State 
highways. 

In  the  field  of  welfare  the  legislature  approved  a 
redevelopment  act  for  clearance,  rehabilitation,  and 
improvement  of  blighted  and  substandard  areas  in 
urban  communities  on  a  cooperative  public-private 
enterprise  basis.  It  authorized  the  city  of  Providence 
to  establish  minimum  standards  for  dwellings  and 
for  repair,  vacating,  and  demolition  of  dwellings. 
Other  acts  gave  the  State  Health  Department  broad 
powers  for  sanitary  control  of  water  supply  sources 
and  created  a  committee  to  study  the  question  of 
creating  a  family  court  to  handle  all  domestic  rela- 
tions, youth,  and  juvenile  cases. 

The  legislature  provided  for  State  aid  to  cities 
and  towns  in  condemning  beach  areas  for  anti-hur- 
ricane protection  and  erosion  control;  directed  State 
condemnation  of  certain  beach  areas  for  the  same 
purpose;  and  provided  for  acquisition  of  lands  by 
cities  and  towns  for  flood  control.  It  approved  5 
measures  making  important  changes  in  the  shellfish 
laws  and  required  that  first-time  applicants  for  hunt- 
ing licenses  present  certificates  showing  they  had 
been  instructed  in  the  use  of  firearms. 

The  legislature  approved  a  series  of  acts  to  re- 
quire use  of  voting  machines  at  all  elections  where 
constitutional  amendments  are  voted  on;  require 
uniform  paper  ballots,  serially  numbered,  in  elec- 
tions where  such  ballots  are  legal;  set  up  bipartisan 
boards  of  canvassers  named  by  the  mayor  or  town 
council;  and  require  voters  to  show  identification 
cards  at  the  polls. 

Several  measures  relating  to  labor  legislation  re- 
quired a  minimum  wage  of  90£  per  hour  by  em- 
ployers of  more  than  3  workers,  with  certain  em- 
ployment excepted,  beginning  October  1;  prevented 
employers  or  labor  unions  from  discriminating 
against  workers  45  years  old  or  older;  raised  the 
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statutory  ^  ceiling  for  combined  cash  sickness  and 
workmen's  compensation  benefits  from  $53  to  $58 
a  week;  and  made  full  incapacity  benefits  under 
workmen's  compensation  available  to  workeis  on 
partial  disability  benefits  if  they  are  unable  to  find 
suitable  work. 

Several  constitutional  amendments  were  ap- 
proved by  the  voters  as  follows:  a  $5  million  bond 
issue  for  development  and  improvement  of  the 
University  of  Khode  Island;  a  $10  million  bond 
issue  for  a  bonus  to  veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict; 
a  $1.5  million  bond  issue  for  further  State  airport 
development;  and  bond  issues  of  $1.6  million  and 
$1.75  million  for  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Edu- 
cation and  Exeter  School,  respectively. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Dennis  J.  Roberts;  Lieut. 
Governor,  John  S.  McKiernan;  Secretary  of  State, 
Armand  H.  Cote;  Attorney  General,  William  E. 
Powers;  General  Treasurer,  Raymond  H.  Hawksley. 
RHODESIA,  Northern.  A  British  protectorate  in  the 
central  part  of  southern  Africa.  Area:  290,323  sq. 
mi.  Population  in  1955  (UN  est.):  2,130,000,  of 
whom  about  97  percent  are  Africans.  Capital: 
Lusaka.  Education  (1954) :  175,000  of  the  African 
children  of  school  age  in  primary  schools;  44  schools 
for  Europeans,  with  1,900  enroled;  7  schools  for 
Indians;  1  colored  school, 

Production  and  Trade.  Northern  Rhodesia  is  the 
Commonwealth's  most  important  copper-producing 
country,  with  value  of  exports  about  £  100  million 
annually.  Other  minerals  produced  are  lead,  zinc, 
cobalt,  silver,  selenium,  and  limestone.  Agricultural 
products  include  corn,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  Rho- 
desian redwood  is  an  important  timber  product. 
Trade  figures  since  1953  are  merged  with  those  of 
the  Federation.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief 
purchaser  of  Northern  Rhodesia's  copper. 

Government.  On  Aug.  1,  1953,  Northern  Rhodesia 
became  a  part  of  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland.  The  Northern  Rhodesian  government  is 
headed  by  a  Governor,  aided  by  an  executive  coun- 
cil and  a  legislative  council.  The  territory  includes 
7  Provinces,  one  of  which  is  the  Barotseland  Pro- 
tectorate. Governor:  Sir  Arthur  Benson.  See  RHO- 
DESIA, SOUTHERN;  RHODESIA  AND  NYASALAND,  FED- 
ERATION OF. 

Events,  1956.  Trouble  in  the  copper  mines  dis- 
turbed Northern  Rhodesia  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year.  Racial  discrimination  was  at  the  bottom  of 
many  issues  raised  by  the  miners.  The  Western 
Province  of  Northern  Rhodesia  was  placed  under  a 
state  of  emergency  by  the  government  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  and  some  50  African  officials  of  the  Mine- 
workers'  Union  and  the  African  National  Congress 
were  taken  into  custody.  Later  the  High  Court 
found  a  technical  flaw  in  the  detention  orders  and 
the  men  were  released,  but  residential  restriction 
orders  were  served  on  most  of  them.  Unrest  ap- 
peared to  be  a  permanent  condition  in  the  Rho- 
desian mines,  where  pay  was  better  but  restrictions 
more  numerous  than  in  the  more  tranquil  Belgian 
mines.  — ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

RHODESIA,  Southern.  A  British  self-governing  terri- 
tory in  the  interior  of  southern  Africa,  formerly 
grouped  with  territories  under  the  South  African 
Council  and  since  August  1953,  a  member  (with 
the  protectorates  of  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land) of  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 
The  territory  had  previously  administered  its  affairs 
as  an  independent  Commonwealth  member,  except 
for  certain  legislation  affecting  the  native  popula- 
tion and  for  formal  international  relations,  which 
were  conducted  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Capital: 
Salisbury,  which  is  also  the  provisional  capital  of 
the  Federation. 


Area  and  Population.  The  area  is  150,333  sq.  mi. 
Population  in  1955  (UN  est):  2,399,000,  of  whom 
2,220,000  were  African,  166,000  European,  and  13,- 
000  Asian  and  other.  Chief  cities  (1951  census): 
Salisbury,  40,433;  Bulawayo,  32,163.  In  1955  there 
were  216  schools  for  Europeans,  with  48,448  pupils, 
and  45  schools  for  colored  (mixed  white  and  non- 
white)  and  Asiatic  children,  with  5,357  pupils.  In 
1954  there  were  270,000  Africans  in  2,367  schools. 
A  5-year  plan  for  African  education  which  called  for 
an  expenditure  of  £3.8  million  was  announced  in 
March.  African  education  estimates  in  March :  8,000 
teachers  and  330,000  pupils. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  chief  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  corn,  tobacco,  and  citrus  fruits.  Dairy  prod- 
ucts are  also  important.  European  areas  total  48 
million  acres  and  land  set  aside  for  natives  reserves 
38  million  acres.  Gold,  asbestos,  and  chrome  are 
produced.  Livestock  in  1954:  cattle,  3,077,000; 
goats,  427,000;  sheep,  272,000.  Trade  figures  are 
merged  with  those  of  the  Federation. 

Transportation.  The  railroads  of  Southern  and 
Northern  Rhodesia  are  operated  as  a  unit,  with 
Southern  Rhodesia's  share  1,281  miles  of  the  2,435 
miles. 

Finance.  In  the  budget  for  1955-56,  revenue  was 
estimated  at  £13.6  million  and  ordinary  expendi- 
ture at  £14  million.  Total  expenditure  including 
that  to  be  financed  from  loans  was  set  at  £20.2 
million.  In  the  budget  for  1956-57,  revenue  was  set 
at  £  16  million. 

Government.  The  Constitution  of  the  Federation 
of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  provides  that  the  indi- 
vidual territories  shall  deal  with  all  matters  affecting 
the  everyday  life  of  Africans,  local  government,  in- 
dustrial relations,  mining,  and  highways  (  other  than 
inter-territorial).  Southern  Rhodesia's  government 
is  headed  by  a  Governor,  assisted  by  an  executive 
council  and  an  elected  legislative  assembly  of  30 
members.  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief :  Sir 
P.  William-Powlett.  Prime  Minister:  Garfield  Todd. 

Events,  1956.  A  plan  for  industrial  development 
was  outlined  in  June  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury 
and  Mines  and  the  Ministry  of  Roads.  If  successful, 
the  project  might  bring  the  European  population  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  to  750,000  in  10  years'  time,  a 

government  spokesman  said.  The  cost,  to  be  borne 
y  private  enterprise,  would  be  £50  million.  A 
statement  issued  in  London  on  October  17  by  the 
Southern  Rhodesian  government  said  that  the  Rho- 
desian iron  and  steel  industry  was  to  be  denation- 
alized. Private  companies  were  to  take  over  the 
administration  from  the  Rhodesian  Iron  and  Steel 
Commission  on  Jan.  1,  1957.  Two  of  the  companies 
planned  to  spend  about  £8  million  in  building  new 
plants  within  4  or  5  years.  In  December,  the  British 
government  announced  a  loan  of  £1  million  to 
Southern  Rhodesia  for  native  housing  and  for  the 
development  of  a  stable  and  efficient  labor  force  for 
local  industry.  — ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

RHODESIA  AND  NYASALAND,  Federation  of.  A  central 
African  Federation  of  the  British  self-governing  ter- 
ritory of  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  British  pro- 
tectorates of  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  au- 
thorized by  the  British  Parliament  and  approved  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  on  Aug.  1,  1953.  Provisional 
capital:  Salisbury,  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  of  the  Federation  is 
478,010  sq.  ml  Population  in  1955  (UN  est)- 
7,069,000,  of  whom  6,810,000  were  African,  215,- 
600  European,  and  14,200  Asian  and  mixed.  The 
government  is  responsible  for  education  other  than 
that  of  Africans. 

Trade.  Imports  in  1955  were  £138.6  million  and 
exports  were  £172.8  million,  giving  a  highly  favor- 
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able  balance  of  trade.  The  Federation  rivals  Chile 
as  the  world's  chief  copper  producer,  and  copper 
leads  ail  other  exports,  with  tobacco  second.  Tex- 
tiles, machinery,  and  motor  vehicles  are  leading 
imports. 

Finance.  In  the  budget  for  1956-57,  revenue  was 
estimated  at  £-50.0  million  and  expenditure  from 
revenue  funds  at  £53.9  million.  The  deficit  was  to 
be  financed  by  loans.  The  Bank  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland  came  into  operation  March  15.  On  April 
1  the  bank  took  over  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
Central  Africa  Currency  Board.  In  September  the 
government  asked  the  bank  to  administer  exchange 
control.  Full  banking  services  will  be  offered  to  the 
Federal  and  Southern  Rhodesian  governments  when 
the  bank's  new  building  is  completed. 

Government.  The  constitution  of  the  Federation 
has  a  life  of  10  years,  with  provision  for  review  at 
the  end  of  7  years.  The  Federal  government  is  re- 
sponsible for  defense,  external  affairs,  economic  and 
financial  affairs,  transportation  and  communication, 
immigration,  and  other  functions  not  assigned  to 
the  Territorial  governments.  The  Federal  Assembly 
has  35  members,  of  whom  6  are  Africans  and  3  are 
Europeans  representing  African  interests.  Governor 
General:  Lord  Llewelnn.  Prime  Minister:  Sir  Roy 
Welensky,  who  succeeded  Lord  Malvern  on  Nov. 
1, 1956. 

Events,  1956.  Lord  Malvem  resigned  as  Prime  Min- 
ister on  October  31.  His  23  years  of  office  were 
unequaled  by  any  other  Commonwealth  Prime  Min, 
ister.  Sir  Roy  Welensky,  who  succeeded  him,  had 
been  Federal  Minister  of  Transport.  Lord  Malvern 
had  asked  in  the  summer  for  independence  for  the 
Federation.  This  was  opposed  because  of  the  terms 
of  the  Constitution.  In  Sir  Roy  Welensky's  first  press 
conference  as  Prime  Minister  he  said  that  the  Fed- 
eration alined  itself  fully  and  wholeheartedly  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  support  of  Anglo- 
French  intervention  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  World  Bank  on  June  21  loaned  $80  million 
to  the  Federation  for  the  first  stage  of  the  Kariba 
hydroelectric  power  plan.  The  loan  would  help  to 
finance  a  dam  and  power  plant  on  the  Zambezi 
River  and  nearly  1,000  miles  of  transmission  lines 
to  the  copper  belt  in  Northern  Rhodesia  and  the 
principal  cities  of  Southern  Rhodesia.  This  was  the 
Bank's  largest  loan  in  Africa  and  the  largest  it  had 
ever  made  to  a  single  project.  The  Bank's  announce- 
ment of  the  loan  mentioned  the  Federation's  "ex- 
ceptionally large  inflow  of  foreign  capital  and  the 
immigration  of  people  with  technical  and  mana- 
gerialskills,"  and  the  fact  that:  "In  the  last  decade, 
an  annual  increase  of  10  percent  in  real  output  has 
been  achieved— one  of  the  fastest  rates  of  growth 
in  the  world."  — ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

RHODES  SCHOLARSHIPS.  Offered  under  the  will  of 
Cecil  John  Rhodes  and  set  up  in  1904,  Rhodes 
scholarships  (each  now  valued  at  £600  per  an- 
num) were  founded  in  Oxford  University  for  stu- 
dents from  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire, 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  In  the  British 
Commonwealth  they  are  awarded  to  each  State  or 
Province  of  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa  (where 
there  also  are  scholarships  for  certain  schools ) ,  New 
Zealand,  Rhodesia,  Jamaica,  Bermuda,  Malta,  In- 
dia, and  Pakistan.  The  scholarships  apply  to  any 
college  at  Oxford  with  no  restrictions  on  the  choice 
of  study  to  be  undertaken.  A  scholar-elect  must  be 
an  unmarried  man  between  the  ages  of  19  and  25. 

In  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
32  scholarships,  the  country  is  divided  into  8  re- 
gions of  6  States  each,  and  4  scholarships  are 
awarded  among  candidates  of  each  region.  The 
total  of  Rhodes  scholars  in  residence  is  usually  from 


170-180.  The  American  secretary  to  the  Rhodes 
Trustees  is  President  Courtney  Smith,  Swarthmore 
College,  Swarthmore,  Pa.  General  Secretary  to  the 
Rhodes  Trustees:  Lord  Elton,  36  Beaumont  Street, 
Oxford,  England. 

RICE.  A  crop  of  47,402,000  bags  (100  Ib.  each) 
was  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1956,  accord- 
ing to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  This  was 
down  from  the  1955  crop  of  55,941,000  bags  but 
above  the  1945-54  average  of  42,756,000  bags.  Re- 
duced acreage  allotments  accounted  for  much  of 
the  decline  in  production  from  1955.  The  acreage 
harvested  was  1,564,000  acres,  14  percent  less  than 
in  1955.  At  3,030  Ib.  per  acre  the  average  yield  per 
acre  was  down  only  30  Ib.  from  the  1955  high. 

The  crop  was  produced  in  6  States:  California, 
11,726,000  bags;  Louisiana,  11,700,000;  Arkansas, 
11,590,000;  Texas,  11,000,000;  Mississippi,  1,254,- 
000;  and  Missouri,  132,000  bags. 

A  new  world  record  rice  crop  was  produced  in 
1956-57,  according  to  preliminary  estimates  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  World  rice  acreage 
was  up  2  percent  from  the  preceding  year  with  most 
of  the  increase  in  Asia,  where  about  93  percent  of 
the  world  crop  is  harvested.  The  world  crop  was 
estimated  at  431,800  million  Ib,  comparecf  with 
424,400  million  Ib.  the  previous  season.  Leading 
rice  producing  nations:  China,  148,000  million  Ib.; 
India,  90,000  million;  Pakistan,  30,200  million;  Ja- 
pan, 29,000  million;  Thailand,  17,300  million  Ib. 

—WAYNE  DEXTER 

RIZA  PAHLAVI,  MOHAMMED.  Shah  of  Iran,  born  Oct. 
26,  1919,  Mohammed  Riza,  at  the  age  of  22,  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Riza  Khan,  and  in  1946  upset 
the  Communist-sponsored  government  of  Azer- 
baijan. The  Shah,  a  progressive  force  in  an  increas- 
ingly democratic  regime,  divorced  his  first  wife, 
Princess  Fawzia,  sister  or  King  Farouk  of  Egypt. 
His  second  wife,  Soraya  Esfandiari-Bakhtiari,  is  a 
commoner.  He  has  distributed  much  land  of  his  vast 
estates  to  the  peasants  and  is  a  popular  ruler.  He 
was  opposed  by  the  Tudeh  Party  (pro-Communist) 
and  the  Popular  Front,  led  by  Mohammed  Mos- 
sadegh, who  was  overthrown  in  August  1953,  after 
an  ineffectual  attempt  at  revolution.  He  visited  In- 
dia in  February  1956,  and  was  in  Moscow  in  June. 
ROADS  AND  STREETS.  The  action  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  in  1956  to  meet  the  problem  of  an 
inadequate  and  inefficient  highway  system  over- 
shadows all  other  developments  in  this  field  during 
a  year  of  accelerated  expenditures  at  all  levels  of 
government.  The  enormity  of  the  planned  construc- 
tion program  and  the  precedents  established  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Act  of  1956  will  have  a  significant 
effect  upon  highway  development. 

Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  The  Act  went 
into  effect  on  July  1  as  Public  Law  627  of  the  84th 
Congress,  authorizing  the  largest  peacetime  public 
works  program  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
The  Act  provides  funds  for  all  Federal-aid  road  net- 
works with  primary  emphasis  on  the  completion  of 
the  41,000-mL  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways.  This  system,  representing  only 
1.2  percent  of  the  total  road  mileage  of  the  United 
States  but  connecting  42  State  capitals  and  90  per- 
cent of  all  cities  over  50,000  population,  will  be 
constructed  during  the  13-year  span  of  the  Act 
(fiscal  1957-69)  to  meet  future  traffic  growth.  About 
83  percent  of  the  interstate  system  will  be  initially 
constructed  with  4  or  more  lanes. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956  are  as  follows: 

1.  Provides  for  an  overall  expenditure  on  inter- 
state, primary,  secondary,  and  turban  system, 
both  Federal  and  State  governments,  of  $32,[ 
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million.  Of  this,  Federal  funds  of  $25,000  million 
were  provided  ( 1957-69 )  for  the  interstate  system 
and  $2,550  million  ( 1957-59)  for  the  other  Federal- 
aid  systems. 

2.  Provides  that  money  will  be  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  90  percent  Federal  to  10  percent  State 
for  the  interstate  system  and  50  percent  Federal  to 
50  percent  State  for  other  systems.  These  funds  may 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  right-of-way,  utility  re- 
location, and  construction. 

3.  Provides  that  funds  will  be  apportioned  to  the 
States  for  the  first  3  years  (1957-59)  on  the  basis 
of  population,  post-road  mileage,  and  area  ( as  under 
previous  legislation);  after  1959  the  interstate  sys- 
tem funds  are  expected  to  be  apportioned  on  a  needs 
basis,  depending  on  the  percentage  of  uncompleted 
mileage  in  each  State. 

4.  Increases  the  interstate  highway  system  from 
40,000  miles  to  41,000  miles. 

5.  Imposes  conditions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  in 
relation  to  minimum  wage  rates  on  construction 
of  the  interstate  system. 

6.  Places  size  and  weight  limitations  on  vehicles 
using  the  interstate  system  of  96  inches  in  width, 
18,000  Ib.  single  axle  load,  32,000  Ib.  on  tandem- 
axles,  and  maximum  gross  weight  of  73,280  Ib.,  or 
the  limits  in  effect  in  each  State  on  July  1,  1956 
(whichever  is  the  higher).  Federal-aid  funds  may 
be  withheld  from  States  exceeding  these  limits. 

7.  Provides  for  financing  the  program  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis  from  a  special  Highway  Trust  Fund 
into  which  will  be  placed  approximately  $38,500 
million  from  certain  new  and  existing  highway-user 
tax  revenues  over  a  16-year  period  (1956-72).  In- 
creased or  new  taxes  will  provide  $14,800  million 
and  are  levied  on  gasoline  and  diesel  and  special 
motor  fuels  (from  2£  to  3$  per  gall.);  tires  (5£  to 
&£  per  Ib.);  camelback  (0£  to  3t  per  Ib.);  new 
trucks,  buses,  and  truck  trailers  (8  percent  to  10 
percent  of  manufacturer's  price ) ;  and  vehicles  over 
26,000  Ib.  gross  weight  (new  tax  of  $1.50  per  1,000 
Ib.  of  taxable  gross  weight). 

8.  Establishes  a  $30  million  emergency  fund  for 
repair  and  reconstruction  of  Federal-aid  highways 
damaged  by  flood,  earthquakes,  hurricanes,  etc. 

9.  Provides  that  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  for  the 
first  time,  shall  share  in  the  funds  for  primary  and 
secondary  roads.  Road  construction  responsibility  in 
Alaska  is  removed  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  placed  under  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  administration  of  this  huge  construction  pro- 
gram will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Administrator,  a  newly  created  post  under  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Bertram  D.  Tallamy,  Chair- 
man of  the  New  York  State  Thruway  Commission, 
will  assume  this  post  in  January  1957  and  direct 
the  program  through  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
During  1956  the  program  got  off  to  a  quick  start 
with  an  estimated  147  contracts  at  a  total  cost  of 
$220  million  awarded  under  the  Act. 

Pending  Studies.  To  facilitate  future  planning  and 
to  guide  the  administration  of  the  highway  program, 
Congress,  through  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of 
1956,  required  that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
investigate  several  major  problem  areas. 

The  areas  to  be  investigated  are  the  following— 
a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing 
the  interstate  system;  a  study  to  aid  Congress  in  de- 
termining a  policy  with  respect  to  reimbursement 
for  highways  included  in  the  system;  an  incremen- 
tal cost  study  to  determine  the  cost  of  building  roads 
to  meet  demands  of  various  types  of  users;  a  study 
to  determine  the  maximum  desirable  sizes  and 
weights  of  vehicles;  a  study  to  determine  what  the 
Federal  government  can  do  to  increase  highway 


safety.  There  are  several  studies  already  initiated 
by  other  agencies  which  will  assist  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  in  completing  these  studies. 

Development  of  Roads  and  Streets.  During  1956  road 
building  continued  at  an  accelerated  pace,  particu- 
larly in  urban  areas,  as  more  of  the  larger  cities 
turned  to  expressways  as  the  solution  to  their  con- 
gestion problem.  Of  the  3,395,000  mi.  of  roads  and 
streets  in  the  United  States,  about  365,000  mi.  are  in 
urban  areas.  This  represents  an  increase  of  3.1  per- 
cent since  1955  and  an  increase  of  34  percent  since 
1921.  The  total  rural  mileage  of  3,030,000  mi.  has 
increased  only  0.6  percent  since  1955  and  3.7  per- 
cent since  1921.  Thus,  on  a  percentage  basis  urban 
mileage  is  increasing  far  more  rapidly  than  rural 
mileage.  The  rapid  increase  in  urban  mileage  is 
expected  as  urban  areas  continue  to  spread  rapidly 
with  increased  population  and  the  trend  toward 
suburban  living. 

Some  Basic  Problems.  Of  the  3,395,000  mi.  of  roads 
and  streets,  only  742,000  mi.  are  on  designated 
Federal-aid  systems  and  eligible  for  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  government.  This  leaves 
2,653,000  mi.  of  highways  which  must  be  main- 
tained and  improved  under  normal  State  and  local 
programs.  An  important  problem  concerns  the  abil- 
ity of  the  States  to  meet  matching  fund  require- 
ments for  the  program  and  still  meet  normal 
funding  requirements  on  non-Federal-aid  routes. 

Many  States,  particularly  those  which  were  un- 
able to  meet  available  matching  funds  under  the 
Highway  Act  of  1954,  will  find  it  necessary  to  adopt 
special  means  of  raising  the  required  funds.  Some 
States  saw  the  increasing  importance  of  guarantee- 
ing that  all  highway-user  tax  revenues  be  expended 
for  highway  improvement  purposes.  The  States  are 
not  alone  in  their  funding  problems,  for  the  Federal 
government  may  encounter  some  shortages  in  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  during  the  middle  years  of  the 
new  program. 

Another  major  problem  of  the  new  construction 
program  is  that  of  obtaining  qualified  engineering 
personnel  in  the  highway  departments.  With  about 
32,000  persons  in  the  State,  county,  and  city  high- 
way departments,  less  than  1,000  civil  engineers 
enter  the  highway  field  each  year.  To  obtain  maxi- 
mum use  of  these  professional  personnel,  several 
programs  using  electronic  computers  and  new  tech- 
niques have  been  inaugurated  by  the  various  States. 

Advance  acquisition  of  right-of-way  for  the  in- 
terstate system,  with  its  political  and  legal  prob- 
lems, is  presently  causing  some  States  difficulty.  The 
incorporation  of  controlled  access  and  wide  right- 
of-way  features  into  the  design  standards  of  the 
interstate  system  finds  only  16  States  which  have 
laws  specifically  authorizing  the  acquisition  of  lands 
for  future  highway  use.  About  half  the  States  do 
not  have  legislative  sanctions  or  judicial  precedent 
to  provide  assurance  that  possession  of  highway 
right-of-way  can  be  obtained  now,  when  it  is  needed. 

A  problem  of  major  consequence  in  all  large 
cities  is  that  of  the  decline  of  mass  transportation. 
From  1946  to  1955,  mass  transit  rides  in  the  United 
States  dropped  from  19,000  million  to  9,300  million 
with  an  additional  5  percent  drop  estimated  in 
1956.  During  the  past  year,  more  than  50  cities  in 
the  United  States  lost  their  local  transit  lines.  With 
the  mass  transit  decline,  there  has  been  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  passenger  car  miles  in  urban 
areas.  Most  large  cities  have  found  it  necessary  to 
turn  to  controlled  access  expressways  and  huge 
downtown  parking  facilities  to  ease  the  congestion. 

Motor  Vehicles.  During  1956,  the  automotive  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States  produced  about  5.6 
million  motor  vehicles.  Motor  vehicle  registration 
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for  1956  was  about  65,275,000.  In  25  States  regis- 
trations are  expected  to  exceed  a  million  with  Cali- 
fornia's total  of  6,557,000  the  highest. 

Sources  of  Revenue.  Gasoline  taxes  in  the  various 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  were  as  follows: 
3$  per  gallon  in  Missouri;  4^  in  Indiana,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  and  Rhode  Island;  5^  in  Arizona, 
Delaware,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Minne- 
sota, New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming;  5.5£  in  Vermont;  6£  in  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia, 
Idaho,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Ne- 
vada, New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin; 
6.5^  in  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Oklahoma,  and  Wash- 
ington; and  7£  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Lou- 
isiana, Maine,  Mississippi,  Montana,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 

Motor  fuels  other  than  gasoline,  primarily  diesel 
fuels  and  liquefied  petroleum  gases,  were  taxed  at 
slightly  higher  rates  in  several  States.  In  addition, 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  raised  the 
Federal  excise  tax  on  motor  fuels  from  2£  to  3£  per 
gallon.  This  tax  is  in  addition  to  the  State-levied 
taxes  listed  above.  Virginia  and  Kentucky  adopted 
proposals  which  increased  the  fuel  tax  rate  on  ve- 
hicles with  more  than  3  axles  2£  per  gallon  more 
than  vehicles  with  fewer  axles.  Certain  local  units 
of  State  government  continued  to  impose  motor  fuel 
taxes  for  maintenance  and  matching  fund  purposes. 
License  and  registration  fees  were  also  increased 
in  several  States. 

Total  receipts  from  increased  Federal  aid,  motor 
registrations,  driver's  license  fees,  bonds,  and  other 
sources  increased  sharply  during  1956  with  a  20 
percent  increase  over  1955.  But  in  the  face  of  rising 
costs  and  an  accelerated  highway  program,  even 
this  increase  did  not  solve  the  financial  problem. 

Bond  issues  were  approved  for  $500  million  in 
New  York  and  $100  million  in  Kentucky.  In  Lou- 
isiana, the  legislature  approved  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  provide  that  $15  million  annually  of 
funds  derived  from  mineral  leases  be  used  for  high- 
way purposes. 

Financial  Data.  Total  direct  expenditures  for  high- 
way purposes  continued  to  increase  to  an  estimated 
$8,200  million  in  1956,  an  increase  of  $800  million 
over  1955  and  $1,700  million  over  1954.  The  esti- 
mated capital  outlay  expenditures  on  all  roads  and 
streets  was  $5,500  million,  exceeding  the  1955  to- 
tal by  $600  million.  Interest  payments,  reflecting 
the  postwar  use  of  credit  financing  for  highway 
construction,  were  $333  million,  $39  million  more 
than  in  1955.  Total  estimated  disbursements  of 
$8,700  million  in  1956  exceed  the  1955  total  by 
$800  million. 

The  issuance  of  toll  revenue  bonds,  which  fell 
off  sharply  in  1955  increased  to  $1,300  million  in 
1956,  raising  the  total  estimated  bond  issues  in  1956 
to  about  $2,200  million,  $1,000  million  more  than 
1955  but  $500  million  less  than  the  peak  reached 
in  1954.  The  bond  issues  will  raise  total  receipts 
to  $8,700  million  in  1956,  $1,500  million  more  than 
in  1955  but  only  $500  million  more  than  in  1954. 
Of  the  total  receipts  in  1956,  highway-user  imposts 
will  reach  $3,800  million,  toll  revenues  $307  million, 
and  Federal  contributions  will  exceed  $1,000  mil- 
lion for  the  first  time.  The  highway  debt  outstanding 
by  the  end  of  1956  is  expected  to  exceed  $11,400 
million  of  which  $6,500  million  represents  toll  fa- 
cility bonds.  Despite  this  overall  increase  in  bond 
issues  during  1956,  the  recent  rise  in  interest  rates 
has  caused  several  rather  large  bond  issue  pro- 
posals, such  as  the  $54  million  turnpike  bond  issue 
in  Connecticut,  to  be  withdrawn  from,  the  market 


Toll  Facilities.  Toll-road  mileage  continued  to  ex- 
pand in  1956,  but  the  passage  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956  made  future  toll-road  con- 
struction rather  uncertain.  With  the  prospect  of 
increased  Federal  aid,  many  States  were  able  to  con- 
vert proposed  toll  facilities  to  free  routes.  An  addi- 
tional complication  is  that  roads,  toll  or  free,  on  the 
interstate  system  must  be  under  construction  by 
June  30,  1957,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  reimburse- 
ment under  this  Act.  Proposed  toll  roads  received 
some  boost  from  the  knowledge  that  Federal  funds 
may  be  used  for  approaches  to  toll  routes  on  the  in- 
terstate system  if  a  free  by-pass  is  available  and  if 
the  toll  road  will  become  a  free  road  upon  liquida- 
tion of  the  bonds. 

In  general,  earnings  from  toll  facilities  increased 
about  10  percent  during  1956.  However,  the  West 
Virginia  Turnpike  is  still  experiencing  some  diffi- 
culty, earning  only  55  percent  of  the  required  rev- 
enues. The  newly  opened  Kentucky  Turnpike  fell 
10  percent  short  of  debt  expenses  for  its  first  3 
months  of  operation.  The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  is 
running  below  estimated  revenue  on  several  turn- 
pike sections  and  a  $400  million  refinancing  pro- 
posal to  have  the  paying  sections  pay  for  the  less 
remunerative  ones  is  being  considered.  The  New 
Jersey  Turnpike,  however,  is  earning  revenue  at  a 
rate  not  expected  for  15  years  and  may  be  retained 
as  a  toll  road  to  produce  funds  for  the  construction 
of  free  roads  within  the  state. 

United  States  Construction.  The  year  1956  was  a  year 
of  major  highway  construction  accomplishment.  Im- 
portant projects  opened  to  traffic  during  the  year, 
in  addition  to  the  toll  roads  already  listed,  were: 
the  $62  million  Richmond-San  Rafael  Toll  Bridge 
(upper  deck  only)  across  San  Francisco  Bay;  the 
$46  million,  24-mi.,  Lake  Ponchartrain  Causeway 
connecting  New  Orleans  with  the  Louisiana  High- 
lands to  the  north;  the  $5.7  million,  0.5-mi.  express- 
way leading  from  East  Capitol  Street  Bridge  in 
Washington,  D.C.;  and  the  $13  million  Broadway 
Bridge  over  the  Missouri  River  at  Kansas  City.  The 
$50  million  project  of  remodeling  U.S.  66  between 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago  was  completed. 

Construction  was  initiated  or  continued  on  sev- 
eral high-cost  projects.  Already  high,  and  ever  in- 
creasing, highway  construction  costs  point  out  the 
importance  of  an  adequate  Federal-aid  program  if 
any  major  volume  of  construction  is  to  be  completed 
in  a  given  year. 

Developments  Outside  the  United  States.  An  esti- 
mated $648  million  was  to  be  spent  in  Canada  dur- 
ing 1956  on  roads  and  bridges,  a  28  percent  increase 
over  1955  expenditures.  In  1956  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment of  Canada  passed  an  Act  agreeing  to  pay 
90  percent  of  the  cost  of  10  percent  of  the  mileage 
of  the  Trans-Canada  Highway  in  each  Province  in 
order  to  accelerate  completion  of  the  remaining  sec- 
tions. The  Trans-Canada  Highway,  originally  sched- 
uled for  completion  in  December  1956,  is  now  due 
to  be  completed  by  Dec.  31, 1960. 

The  Province  of  Quebec,  which  did  not  sign  the 
original  agreement,  will  not  participate  in  the  new 
program.  In  British  Columbia,  the  Rogers  Pass 
Route  was  selected  for  the  Trans-Canada  Highway 
resulting  in  a  mileage  reduction  of  100  mi.,  giving 
a  total  length  of  4,470  mi.  of  highway  from  St.  John 
to  Vancouver  (Quebec  not  included).  At  the  end 
of  1956  about  2,668  mi.  of  this  route  had  been 
paved. 

In  Central  America,  the  1,573  mi.  of  the  Pan 
American  Highway  from  the  Mexican  border  to 
Panama  City  are  expected  to  be  completed  by  1958. 
New  construction  or  improvements  were  in  progress 
on  528  mi.  of  road  and  construction  was  scheduled 
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in  1957  on  319  mi.  Of  the  total  available  U.S.  funds 
of  $74,980,000  about  $62,980,000  have  been  appro- 
priated to  date  for  construction  purposes.  The 
United  States  contributes  two  thirds  of  the  construc- 
tion costs  and  the  Central  American  Republics  one 
third.  The  Darien  Gap  between  Chepso,  Panama, 
and  Carli,  Columbia,  is  the  last  major  obstacle  in 
Central  America.  Surveys  are  being  made  to  push 
this  $70  million  link  through  the  unexplored  jungle, 
where  permanent  cloud  banks  make  aerial  survey- 
ing impossible. 

All  member  countries  of  the  organization  of  Cen- 
tral American  States  have  signed  a  treaty  permitting 
free  and  unlimited  passage  of  automobiles  across 
their  borders.  In  April  1956,  Peru  opened  a  720-ft. 
suspension  bridge  at  Corral  Quemado  to  provide  a 
vital  link  in  the  Pan  American  Highway.  Brazil  has 
presented  a  proposal  to  extend  the  Pan  American 
Highway  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  2,500  miles  westward 
to  tie  into  the  Columbian  road  network  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $100  million.  Also  in  Brazil,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  has  agreed  in  principle  to  finance 
the  major  foreign  exchange  costs  of  a  new  develop- 
ment plan  which  includes  $70  million  for  10,000 
km  of  new  roads  and  paving  of  3,200  km  of  existing 
road.  In  Venezuela,  an  estimated  $45  million  is  to 
be  spent  on  a  combination  bridge  and  tunnel  to  span 
the  Lake  Maracaibo  Straits. 

Yugoslavia  is  building  an  entirely  new  1,200  km 
highway  between  Trieste  and  the  Greek  border  at 
Salonika  in  addition  to  spending  $50  million  on 
7,000  km  of  new  roadway.  A  6,000  Ion  Southern 
European  Circle  Road  has  been  discussed  by 
Greece,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia  to  connect 
Ankara  and  Salonika  to  Rome  by  northern  and 
southern  routes. 

Pakistan,  in  1956,  commenced  a  5-year  plan  to 
construct  1,800  mi.  of  new  road  by  1960.  Liberia 
began  work  on  a  $12  million— 150-mi.  secondary 
type  road  from  Bellefanai  to  Kalakun  in  the  interior. 
In  New  Zealand  a  1.5-mi.  structure,  to  cost  £5 
million,  was  being  erected  at  Auckland  as  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  continued  growth  of  New  Zealand's 
largest  city. 

France  was  planning  an  expressway  construction 
program  at  a  cost  of  $1,000  million.  West  Germany, 
which  now  has  2,150  Ion  of  expressways  or  75  per- 
cent of  the  expressways  in  free  Europe,  planned  to 
expand  over  the  next  10  years  with  900  additional 
mi.  of  expressway. 

Highway  Safety.  In  tibe  first  6  months  of  1956,  the 
number  of  persons  killed  on  the  highways  of  the 
United  States  was  18,120,  a  10  percent  increase 
over  the  same  period  in  1955.  The  total  fatalities 
were  expected  to  be  over  40,000  for  1956  as  com- 
pared to  38,300  in  1955.  The  estimated  average  eco- 
nomic loss  per  fatality  was  $85,000.  It  is  estimated 
by  the  Automotive  Safety  Foundation  tihat  comple- 
tion of  the  interstate  highway  system  would  save 
3,500  lives  each  year.  The  "Slow  Down  and  Live" 
campaign  sponsored  by  the  National  Safety  Council 
from  June  to  September  1956  met  with  some  suc- 
cess. The  District  of  Columbia  and  17  States 
achieved  reductions  during  the  campaign  period. 
But  10,946  fatalities  occurred  during  the  period 
from  Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day,  an  increase  of 
9.4  percent  over  the  same  period  last  year.  How- 
ever, fatalities  were  down  21  percent  for  Memorial 
Day,  9  percent  for  Independence  Day,  and  10.5 
percent  for  Labor  Day.  The  traffic  death  toll  fell 
12  percent  from  the  1955  level  during  October  but 
fatalities  then  continued  to  increase  and  a  record 
high  of  712  deaths  occurred  over  the  Christmas 
holiday  period. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  among  States  in  their  laws 


relating  to  rules  of  the  road,  often  listed  as  a  source 
of  danger  to  the  motorist,  received  very  little  atten- 
tion during  1956  as  budget  matters  were  of  prime 
concern.  Certain  uniform  code  provisions  pertaining 
to  lights  were  adopted  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Source  References:  American  City;  American  High- 
ways; Automobile  Facts  and  figures;  Barrens 
Magazine;  Better  Roads;  Chicago  Tribune;  Civil 
Engineering;  Construction  Digest;  Developments 
in  Highway  Financing,  EBB;  Distribution  Age;  En- 
gineering Journal;  Engineering  News  Record;  For- 
eign Commerce  Weekly;  Fortune;  Nations  Busi- 
ness; New  York  Times;  Public  Roads;  Public  Works; 
Road  Builders  News;  Roads  and  Engineering  Con- 
struction; Road  International;  Roads  and  Streets; 
The  Congressional  Record;  The  Constructor;  The 
Highway  Construction  Industry  in  a  Long  Range 
National  Highway  Program,  ABBA;  The  Highway 
Magazine;  Transportation  Economics;  Transport 
Topics;  U.S.  News  and  World  Report;  World  High- 
ways. 

—ARTHUR  1C  BRANHAM  and  JAMES  L.  LAMMEE 
ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION,  The.  Chartered  in  1913 
"to  promote  the  well-being  of  mankind  throughout 
the  world,"  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  primarily 
a  grant-making  organization.  The  Foundation 
seeks  to  advance  its  purpose  through  grants  to 
universities,  research  institutes,  and  other  qualified 
agencies  conducting  work  within  the  scope  of  its 
program. 

Operating  programs  in  virology  and  agriculture 
are  usually  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  countries  concerned,  and  Founda- 
tion support  is  generally  of  an  initial  character  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstration.  Both  the  income  and 
principal  of  the  Foundation's  general  fund  are  avail- 
able for  appropriation.  The  market  value  of  the 
principal  fund,  at  Dec.  31, 1956,  was  $608,287,631. 
An  independent  board  of  21  unsalaried  trustees 
controls  Foundation  policy. 

Appropriations  during  1956  totaled  $30,075,305. 
The  amount  appropriated  for  Medical  Education 
and  Public  Health  was  $4,730,305.  For  Biological 
and  Medical  Research  the  amount  was  $5,012,200, 
which  included  $827,750  for  the  operating  research 
program  in  insect-borne  virus  diseases.  For  Agricul- 
ture $4,969,100  was  appropriated,  including  $1,- 
481,500  for  the  cooperative  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  in  agriculture  in  Mexico,  Colombia, 
Chile,  and  India,  and  for  the  support  of  agricultural 
research  elsewhere.  In  the  Social  Sciences  $3,247,- 
760  was  granted;  and  in  the  Humanities  $5,963,605. 
General  grants  and  administrative  expenses  com- 
plete the  total. 

Fellowships  numbering  257  were  awarded  in 
1956  to  men  and  women  from  37  countries  and  3 
international  organizations.  Total  appropriations 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Foundation,  including 
the  1956  grants,  amount  to  $565,456,662.  Among 
the  grants  made  in  1956  were  $250,000  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  a  study  of  the 
biological  effects  of  atomic  radiation;  $250,000  to 
the  National  Research  Council  for  a  study  of  nu- 
trition in  underdeveloped  countries;  $260,000  to 
the  University  of  Copenhagen  for  the  development 
of  its  science  institutes;  $150,000  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  for  an  edition  of  the  papers  of  James 
Madison;  and  $290,000  to  Keio  University,  Japan, 
for  development  of  its  medical  school. 

Also,  $200,000  to  the  Rural  University  of  the 
State  of  Minas  Gerais,  Brazil,  for  use  by  the  School 
of  Agriculture;  $200,000  to  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute for  a  model  penal  code;  $367,400  to  the 
Christian  Medical  College,  Vellore,  India,  for  de- 


THE  PHILIPPINES.   President  Ramon  Magsaysay   of  the   Philippines  shown  interviewing  a  farmer  during  an   inspection 
of  Mindanao  Island.  The  popular  leader  stressed  a  personalized  administration  and  staff.  (Wide  World  Photo) 


POLAND.   Wladislaw   Gomulka   (foreground,   left)   and    Polish    President  Maj.  Gen.  Alexander  Zawadski  are  followed 
by  fellow  Communist  party  leaders  after  a  meeting  where  they  pledged  Polish  independence.  (Wide  World  Photo) 


MIDDLE  EAST  WAR.  British  paratroopers  atop  a  Russian-built  Egyptian  tank  taken  in  the  Franco-British  attack  on  Port 
Said  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  attackers  found  much  Soviet  equipment.  (Wide  World  Photo) 
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MIDDLE  EAST  WAR.  An   Egyptian  child  stands  amid  the  rubble  of  Port  Said,  while  a  British  tank  keeps  watch  in  the 
background.  This  and  other  towns  were  "softened  up"  by  bombs  before  the  allied  landing.  (Wide  World  Photo) 
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veiopment;  $145,000  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Affairs,  England,  for  its  research  program; 
$570,000  to  the  University  of  the  Andes,  Colombia, 
for  development  of  a  school  of  premedical  studies; 
$216,000  to  the  American  University  of  Beirut, 
Lebanon,  for  Arab  studies;  and  $250,000  to  the 
University  of  the  Philippines  for  housing  for  foreign 
agricultural  students.  The  Foundation  appropriated 
$1,200,000  to  aid  Hungarian  refugee  scholars, 
students,  and  members  of  the  professions. 

Officers  of  the  Foundation  in  1956  were  Dean 
Rusk,  President;  Lindsley  F.  Kimball,  Alan  Gregg, 
Warren  Weaver,  Vice  Presidents;  Flora  M.  Rhino, 
Secretary.  Headquarters:  49  West  49th  St.,  New 
York  20,  N.Y. 

ROSENWALD  FOUNDATION,  The  Lessing  J.  Established 
Dec.  20,  1937,  for  purposes  wholly  charitable,  edu- 
cational, philanthropic,  and  civic.  It  is  managed  by 
a  Board  of  Trustees  and  meetings  are  held  at  least 
semiannually.  Chairman:  Julius  Rosenwald  II; 
Secretary:  D.  Hays  Solis-Cohen.  Address:  Jenkin- 
town,  Pa. 

ROWING.  Two  Ivy  League  eights,  Yale  and  Cor- 
nell, battled  it  out  for  U.S.  rowing  honors  in  1956. 
The  big  prize  went  to  the  Elis  when  they  defeated 
Cornell  and  Navy's  Admirals  in  the  Olympic  trials. 
Yale  defeated  Cornell  by  three  quarters  of  a  length 
in  6  min.  33.5  sec.  for  the  2,000  meters.  Navy  was 
third,  Washington  fourth,  and  Wisconsin's  surpris- 
ing Badgers  fifth.  Yale  went  on  to  win  the  Olympic 
gold  medal,  the  eighth  time  since  1920  that  a  U.S. 
crew  had  done  so. 

But  Cornell  won  the  Eastern  sprint  championship 
(by  only  a  few  feet  over  Yale)  and  the  important 
Intercollegiate  Rowing  Association  regatta.  Navy 
was  second  and  Wisconsin  third  in  the  I.R.A.  event. 
Washington  won  the  junior  varsity  event  and  Syra- 
cuse the  freshman  race. 

In  the  two  great  traditional  collegiate  races,  Yale 
defeated  Harvard  by  more  than  5  lengths  ( and  also 
won  the  junior  varsity  and  freshman  races)  and 
Cambridge,  with  an  8  pound  per  man  weight  ad- 
vantage, beat  Oxford  as  200,000  spectators  lined 
the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Winners  of  other  U.S.  championships  were:  sin- 
gle scuUs-Jack  Kelly,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  LR.A. 
single  sculls— William  Reimann,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
double  sculls— Bernard  Costello  and  James  Gar- 
diner, Detroit,  Mich.;  quadruple  sculls— New  York 
Athletic  Club;  pair-oared  shell  with  coxswain- 
Stanford  Crew  Association;  pair-oared  shell  without 
coxswain— Philadelphia  Navy  Yard;  intermediate 
eight-oared  shell— Detroit  Boat  Club;  150-lb.  single 
sculls— James  Barker,  Undine  Boat  Club;  four-oared 
shell  with  coxswain— West  Side  Reserves,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.;  team-Detroit  Boat  Club.  See  OLYMPIC 
GAMES,  SUMMER.  — RICHABD  SCHICKEL 

ROYAL  CANADIAN  MOUNTED  POLICE  (R.C.M.P.)  The 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  is  a  Federal  force 
exercising  nationwide  jurisdiction  on  behalf  of  the 
Canadian  government.  Originally  known  as  the 
North- West  Mounted  Police,  it  was  established  in 
1873  for  service  in  what  was  then  known  as  the 
North- West  Territories.  In  1904,  in  recognition  of 
its  service  to  the  Crown,  it  was  awarded  the  prefix 
"Royal"  and  in  1920  the  title  was  changed  to  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police.  In  the  same  year  its  ju- 
risdiction in  Federal  matters  was  extended  to  in- 
clude the  whole  of  Canada  and  it  absorbed  the 
Dominion  Police  which  had  its  headquarters  at 
Ottawa. 

The  R.C.M.P.  is  under  the  control  of  the  Minister 
of  Justice  and  has  at  its  head  a  commissioner  who 
directs  its  operations  from  Ottawa.  Its  officers  are 
commissioned  by  the  Crown  and  are  selected  from 


serving  non-commissioned  officers.  It  is  divided  into 
17  divisions;  12  land  police  divisions  extend  across 
Canada  with  headquarters  usually  in  the  Provincial 
capitals.  The  5  remaining  divisions  are:  "Head- 
quarters," from  which  the  R.C.M.P.  is  administered; 
"Marine"  and  "Air,"  whose  ships  and  planes,  stra- 
tegically situated  across  Canada,  support  the  opera- 
tions of  the  land  divisions;  and  "Depot"  and  "N." 
The  latter,  located  at  Regina,  Sask.,  and  Ottawa, 
Ont.,  are  the  sites  of  the  2  crime  detection  labora- 
tories and  training  centers. 

Originally  a  force  of  300,  the  R.C.M.P.  has  grown 
to  a  strength  of  4,569  uniformed  members.  Its  207 
horses  are  maintained  for  training  and  ceremonial 
purposes  only,  the  present-day  transport  consisting 
of  1,367  motor  vehicles,  12  aircraft,  30  ships  and 
other  watercraft,  and  273  sleigh  dogs.  Twenty-three 
police  service  dogs  are  maintained  for  police  duties. 

In  addition,  it  is  responsible  for  the  enforcement 
of  Federal  statutes,  including  the  Indian  Act,  is  spe- 
cially empowered  to  deal  with  infractions  of  the  rev- 
enue laws  by  land,  sea,  and  air,  and  is  charged  with 
suppression  of  the  narcotic  drug  traffic.  It  performs 
administrative  duties  on  behalf  of  many  Federal 
departments  and  is  responsible  for  the  protection 
of  certain  government  buildings  and  property.  It  is 
the  sole  law  enforcement  agency  in  the  Northwest 
Territories  and  the  Yukon.  On  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment it  performs  secret  and  security  services. 

By  special  agreements  with  the  Provinces,  exclu- 
sive of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  R.C.M.P.  enforces 
the  Criminal  Code  and  Provincial  statutes  and  under 
similar  arrangements  acts  as  municipal  police  in  125 
cities,  municipal  districts,  towns,  and  villages. 

The  force  maintains  2  crime  detection  labora- 
tories whose  services  are  available  to  all  police  forces 
as  are  the  facilities  of  its  central  fingerprint,  modus 
operandi,  firearms,  and  anti-counterfeiting  branches. 
In  addition,  the  R.C.M.P.  welcomes  selected  per- 
sonnel from  other  police  forces  to  its  2  police  col- 
leges at  Regina,  Sask.,  and  Rockcliffe,  Ont.,  to  study 
the  latest  advances  in  the  field  of  criminology. 

— LEONABD  H.  NICHOLSON 

RUBBER.  In  terms  of  rubber  consumption,  its  best 
yardstick  of  activity,  the  rubber  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  made  1956  its  second 
biggest  year  in  history. 

The  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association  (RMA) 
reported  that  1956  consumption  totaled  1,440,362 
long  tons  of  new  rubber,  and  is  expected  to  reach 
1,500,000  in  1957.  This  compares  with  1,529,699 
long  tons  in  1955. 

Although  tire  sales  declined  about  9  percent 
in  1956,  the  industry's  total  volume  of  business  for 
the  year  equaled  the  $5,500  million  sales  record 
reached  in  1955.  In  a  large  measure,  this  reflected 
the  vigor  of  the  non-tire  segments  of  the  rubber 
manufacturing  industry  which  have  shown  a  strong 
growth  record  since  World  War  II.  Consuming 
only  about  38  percent  of  the  new  rubber  used  by 
the  industry,  the  manufacturers  of  more  than  35,000 
non-tire  rubber  products  accounted  for  upwards  of 
51  percent  of  the  total  dollar  volume. 

Out  of  the  38  percent  of  non-tire  new  rubber  con- 
sumed, manufacturers  of  mechanical  and  industrial 
rubber  goods  used  about  10  percent,  latex  foam  pro- 
duction approximately  6  percent.  Of  the  other  non- 
tire  products,  shoe  products,  athletic  goods,  toys, 
stationers*  products,  sponge  rubber  items,  insulated 
wire  and  cable,  rubber  footwear,  proofed  goods, 
hard  rubber  products,  flooring,  cements,  drug  sun- 
dries and  miscellaneous  items,  accounted  for  22 
percent.  The  strong  1956  market  for  replacement 
tires  was  an  important  factor  in  offsetting  the  de- 
cline in  shipments  of  original  equipment  tires  for 
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the  automotive  industry  in  1956.  Passenger  car  re- 
placement tire  shipments  at  53,250,000  units  were 
up  6  percent  from  1955. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  actual  production 
of  passenger  car,  truck-bus,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ment tires  for  1955  and  1956. 

_  TABLE  1—  TIRE  PRODUCTION 

1955  1956 

Passenger  &  motorcycle  ........     97,200,000  85,550,000° 

Truck-bus  ....................     14,950,000  14,860,000" 

Farm  tractor  implement  ........       3,800,000  3,000,  000a 

Total  ...  .................   115,950,000        103,410,000° 
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On  the  side  of  new  rubber  consumption,  the  ac- 
companying table  portrays  the  actual  figures  for 

1955  and  1956  and  the  estimates  of  the  association's 
statistical  committee  for  1957. 

TABLE  2—  U.  S.  RUBBER  CONSUMPTION 
(Long  Tons) 

Type  1955  1956  1957°- 

New  rubber  ............  1,529,699        1,440,362        1,500,000 

Reclaimed  rubber  ......      312,781  271,038  300,00 

^Estimated. 

The  association  made  public  a  study  in  1956  in- 
dicating U.S.  consumption  of  new  rubber  would 
exceed  1,600,000  long  tons  annually  by  1960.  By 
that  time  it  is  estimated  that  the  potential  capacity 
for  the  production  of  all  types  or  synthetic  rubber 
in  the  United  States  will  exceed  the  tonnage  of  new 
rubber  consumption  in  this  country.  The  U.S.  ratio 
of  synthetic  rubber  use  to  total  new  rubber  con- 
sumption continued  to  climb  in  1956.  In  1955  it  was 
synthetic  58.5  percent,  natural  41.5  percent;  in 
1956,  synthetic  was  60.9  percent,  natural  39.1  per- 
cent. The  synthetic  use  ratio  was  expected  by  some 
in  the  industry  to  reach  or  exceed  62  percent  in 
1957. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  the  price  per  Ib.  of 
natural  rubber,  on  the  basis  of  RMA  #1  Ribbed 
Smoked  Sheets,  averaged  from  12  cents  to  14  cents 
higher  than  domestically  produced  synthetic  rubber. 
This  sharp  price  differential  coupled  with  shipping 
uncertainties  attending  the  Middle  East  crisis  in 

1956  served  to  sharpen  incentives  to  expand  syn- 
thetic rubber  research  and  use.  This  applied  both 
to  the  search  for  new  means  of  reducing  production 
costs  and  the  development  of  new  and  better  pol- 
ymers to  join  the  family  of  many  hundreds  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  types  evolved  in  the  last  15  years. 
Against  that  background  the  entire  industry  looked 
forward  to  1957  as  the  year  in  which  it  could  begin 
widescale  evaluation  of  the  very  promising  synthetic 
"natural  rubbers"  (isoprene,  synthetic)  unveiled  by 
several  firms  in  1956. 

Both  price  advantage  and  quality  characteristics 
of  synthetic  rubbers  were  important  factors  in  the 
sharp  rise  of  U.S.  exports  of  synthetic  rubber.  The 
record  shows  a  325  percent  increase  in  the  export 
of  man-made  rubbers  between  1954  and  1956.  In 
the  earlier  year,  the  United  States  exported  30,486 
long  tons  of  synthetic  rubber.  Exports  jumped  to 
93,365  long  tons  in  1955  and  to  130,000  long  tons 
in  1956. 

Factory  employment  in  the  rubber  manufactur- 
ing industry  averaged  217,700  production  and  main- 
tenance employees  for  the  first  9  months  of  1956, 
as  compared  with  213,200  for  the  same  period  in 
1955. 

With  the  endorsement  of  24  producing,  packing 
and  consuming  organizations  in  13  countries,  lie 
Rubber  Manufacturers  Association  completed  work 
in  1956  on  a  new  set  of  natural  rubber  standards 


aimed  at  vastly  improving  the  quality  of  the  many 
grades  of  this  raw  material  moved  in  international 
trade,  and  distributed  these  throughout  the  world 
to  become  effective  in  February  1957. 

The  booklet  was  entitled  Type  Descriptions  and 
Packing  Specifications  for  Natural  Rubber  Grades 
Used  in  International  Trade.  It  embraces  the  36 
grades  of  rubber  which  account  for  the  bulk  of  in- 
ternational trade  in  dry  rubber.  The  new  document 
supplanted  the  RMA  Type  Descriptions  and  Pack- 
ing Specifications  for  Natural  Rubber,  which  with 
modifications  from  time  to  time  stood  for  28  years 
as  the  world's  most  widely  accepted  set  of  standards 
for  world  trade  in  the  30  RMA  grades  which  it  cov- 
ered. Included  in  the  new  standards  were  the  30 
RMA  grades  and  6  new  grades  referred  to  as  Singa- 
pore types. 

Agreement  by  all  organizations  for  the  first  time 
to  produce,  grade,  pack  and  ship  rubber  against  a 
single  set  of  uniform  standards  was  expected  by  the 
industry  to  do  much  to  improve  the  quality  of  nat- 
ural rubber  imports  into  this  and  other  consuming 
countries. 

The  new  standards  were  developed  by  the  RMA 
Crude  Rubber  Committee  following  two  interna- 
tional conferences  on  rubber  quality  and  packing, 
held  in  Singapore  and  New  York  in  1954  and  1955. 
Adoption  of  the  standards  was  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  all  parties  to  the  New  York  conference 
in  1955.  This  recommendation  won  the  support  of 
the  International  Study  Group  at  its  meeting  in 
Monrovia,  Liberia,  later  that  year. 

—CHARLES  C.  MILLER 

RUMANIA.  A  people's  republic  in  the  Balkans. 
Area:  91,584  sq.  mi.  The  World  War  II  peace 
treaty,  which  went  into  effect  on  Sept.  15,  1947, 
established  the  present  boundaries.  Population 
(1956  est.):  17,489,794.  Chief  cities  (1956  est.): 
Bucuresti  (Bucharest),  the  capital,  1,236,906  in- 
habitants; Cluj,  154,752;  Timigoara,  142,251; 
Bragov  (Stalin),  123,882;  Ploesti,  114,560. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1953,  there  were  17,500 
basic  (7-year)  schools,  with  2  million  pupils;  750 
secondary  schools,  with  210,000  pupils;  and  24 
higher  institutes,  with  62,000  pupils.  The  national 
minorities  were  cared  for  educationally  in  over 
3,300  schools  at  various  levels,  with  instruction  in 
the  mother  tongue.  Instruction  in  Hungarian  is  of- 
fered at  the  Bolyai  University  at  Cluj  and  at  the 
Medical  Institute  at  Targu  Mures.. 

The  Rumanian  Orthodox  Church  (1948  est.)  had 
11,500,000  adherents  (72  percent);  Greek  Catholic 
(Uniate),  1,600,000  (10  percent);  Roman  Cath- 
olic, 1,050,000  (7  percent);  Calvinist,  730,000  (4.6 
percent),  and  Jewish,  372,000  (2.3  percent).  Since 
1946,  the  government  has  brought  all  the  organized 
churches  under  state  control,  although  it  has  been 
unable  to  root  religion  out  of  the  lives  of  the  people. 
The  government  dominates  the  clergy  through,  a 
Union  of  Democratic  Priests.  In  1948,  the  late  Patri- 
arch Nicodemus  was  replaced  by  a  Communist  par- 
tisan, Patriarch  Justinian  Marina.  The  Papal  Nuncio 
was  forced  to  leave  the  country  in  July  1950. 

Production.  Rumania's  economy  is  still  primarily 
agricultural,  despite  the  fact  that  extractive  and 
manufacturing  industries  have  been  playing  an  ever 
more  important  role,  and  agriculture  has  continued 
to  be  a  persistent  source  of  trouble.  The  socialist 
sector  represents  only  26.5  percent  of  the  total  agri- 
cultural land.  The  Central  Committee  of  the  Work- 
ers' Party  started  to  induce  the  peasants  to  increase 
their  production  through  cooperatives  on  any  basis 
that  they  would  accept,  rather  than  resume  forced 
collectivization  at  the  cost  of  endangering  agricul- 
tural production. 
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Rumania's  natural  resources  are  exploited  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Soviet  economy.  Rumanian  oil  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  Sovrompetrol,  the  Soviet-controlled 
monopolistic  organization  which,  by  1950,  had  ab- 
sorbed almost  all  nationalized  industry  and  now 
concentrates  99  percent  of  all  Rumania's  crude  pro- 
duction. But  rich  reserves  of  Rumanian  oil  are  gone; 
the  productivity  of  both  old  and  new  wells  has  been 
visibly  decreasing  for  the  last  2  decades. 

Most  of  Rumania's  iron  and  steel  industry  is  lo- 
cated in  southwestern  Transylvania  and  the  Banat. 
The  First  5-Year  Plan  (1951-55)  turned  out  to  be 
highly  unrealistic  in  its  targets  for  the  production  of 
iron  and  steel.  While  Rumania  has  extensive  de- 
posits of  manganese,  chrome,  and  refractory  clay,  it 
is  not  so  fortunate  in  its  supply  of  the  more  basic 
materials— coke  and  iron  ore.  With  the  exception  of 
Sovromquartz  (which  controls  the  recently  discov- 
ered uranium  deposits),  the  joint  Soviet-Rumanian 
companies  have  been  sold  back  to  Rumania  at  ex- 
orbitant prices  to  be  paid  out  of  Rumanian  produc- 
tion for  years  to  come. 

Foreign  Trode.  While  70  percent  of  Rumanian 
trade  was  with  other  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
even  much  of  its  trade  with  the  West  (now  2.5 
times  its  1950  level)  was  directed  to  the  fulfilment 
of  Soviet  goals  at  the  expense  of  the  Rumanian 
economy. 

Finance.  The  1956  budget  provided  for  a  total  in- 
come of  45,400  million  lei,  and  expenditures  of  44,- 
400  million  lei.  Since  1954,  the  lei  has  been  equal 
to  U.S.$0.1667  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange. 

Transportation.  The  railway  system  provides  the 
most  important  means  of  transportation  with  a  total 
of  about  7,000  miles  of  lines  (1948).  In  June  1954, 
the  rail-highway  bridge  over  the  Danube  between 
Giurgiu  and  Russe  (the  largest  Bulgarian  Danube 
port)  was  completed;  its  value  is  both  economic  and 
strategic.  Rumania  is  badly  in  need  of  more 
and  better  roads.  During  1956,  the  state  airline 
(TAROM)  conducted  scheduled  flights  from  Bu- 
charest to  14  other  Rumanian  cities.  Until  recently, 
the  only  foreign  flights  were  scheduled  to  Budapest 
and  Prague. 

Government.  The  new  Constitution,  of  Sept.  24, 
1952,  proclaimed,  "The  Rumanian  People's  Repub- 
lic is  a  state  of  working  people  of  town  and  coun- 
try"; all  other  articles  resemble  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  country  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Rumanian  Workers*  (Communist) 
Party,  formed  through  the  fusion  of  the  Commu- 
nists and  the  Social  Democrats  in  February  1948. 
It  seized  power  as  a  direct  result  of  Soviet  occupa- 
tion and  has  had  control  of  the  country  since  1945. 
In  1952,  the  country  was  divided  into  19  regions. 
At  the  beginning  of  1955,  there  were  240,000  men 
in  the  army,  navy,  and  air  force,  55,000  in  the  fron- 
tier guard,  and  60,000  security  troops,  in  addition  to 
over  a  million  others  in  para-military  formations. 
Soviet  troops  remain  in  the  country  on  the  excuse 
that  they  are  necessary  to  ensure  the  security  of 
communications  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  War- 
saw Treaty. 

Events,  1956.  There  have  been  no  significant 
changes  in  the  Party  leadership  since  Stalin  s  death; 
Gheorghiu-Dej  has  remained  in  control,  along  with 
Gheorghe  Apostol,  Constantin  Parvulescu  and  Emil 
Bodnaras.  In  October  1955,  Gheorghiu-Dej  resumed 
the  post  of  Party  Secretary  and  gave  the  Premier- 
ship to  Chiva  Stoica.  There  has  been  no  significant 
relaxation  in  the  police  methods  and  the  country 
remained  almost  completely  isolated  from  the  West- 
ern world  in  spite  of  the  increasing  signs  of  dissatis- 
faction among  the  Magyar  minorities  (aroused  by 
the  Hungarian  rebellion)  and  the  growing  resent- 


ment of  the  population  with  the  low  living  standard. 
In  order  to  appease  the  growing  turmoil,  in  October 
the  government  announced  a  new  minimum  wage 
and  increased  pensions  and  family  allocations.  On 
October  28,  the  government  appealed  to  Rumania's 
ethnic  minorities  to  support  it  in  maintaining  "revo- 
lutionary vigilance"  against  rebellion.  The  appeal 
reflected  uneasiness  about  sentiments  among  the 
Magyars  and  other  minorities,  including  the  Serbs, 
Croats,  Germans,  and  Turks. 

The  new  penal  law,  similar  to  the  code  drafted 
about  the  same  time  in  Poland,  guarantees  the  "in- 
violability of  domicile  and  secrecy  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  those  who  are  objects  of  penal 
action"  and  establishes  strict  rules  of  temporary  de- 
tention; the  purpose  was  to  convince  the  captive 
peoples  that  the  days  of  Stalinism  were  over.  It  was 
significant,  however,  that  the  new  code  presumes 
that  the  defendant  is  guilty  even  before  he  is 
brought  to  trial. 

The  government  also  embarked  on  an  austere 
5-year  program,  providing  for  doubled  production 
of  coal,  chemicals,  steel,  and  other  heavy  industrial 
products— but  only  50  percent  more  foodstuffs  and 
light  industrial  goods.  However,  Rumania  was 
meeting  grave  difficulties  in  overcoming  the  lag  in 
coal  and  metallurgical  industries,  both  which  failed 
to  attain  their  objectives  in  1955. 

Foreign  Affairs.  On  June  25,  Yugoslavia  and  Ru- 
mania signed  agreements  for  close  relations.  ( In  the 
Yugoslav  view  the  effect  of  the  declarations  was  to 
help  Rumania  move  toward  independence  from  So- 
viet domination.)  In  September,  Rumania  became 
the  76th  member  state  of  Unesco.  On  November  3, 
the  first  formal  U.S.— Rumanian  negotiations  since 
World  War  II  were  broken  off  after  3  weeks  of  dis- 
cussions. The  regime  refused  to  permit  the  United 
States  to  reopen  its  reading  room  in  Bucharest  and 
was  also  evasive  on  questions  of  consular  privileges 
and  the  rights  of  Rumanian-Americans  to  leave  the 
country.  Bucharest  fought  to  make  these  matters 
bargaining  points  in  driving  a  deal  with  Washing- 
ton on  expanded  trade  and  outstanding  claims  of 
former  U.S.  property  in  Rumania.  On  December  3, 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Rumania  announced  an  agreement 
on  further  economic  cooperation,  and  also  restated 
the  unanimity  of  their  political  and  foreign  policy 
views.  —JOSEPH  S.  ROUCEK 

RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION  (REA).  The 
RE  A  was  created  by  Executive  Order  on  May  11, 
1935,  and  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936 
provided  a  legislative  basis  for  a  lending  program. 
Congress  determines  annually  the  amount  of  funds 
it  may  lend.  Since  July  1,  1939,  REA  has  been  a 
part  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Admin- 
istrator, David  A.  Hamil.  Address:  Washington  25, 
D.C. 

The  REA  was  established  to  help  extend  electric 
service  through  rural  areas.  It  does  this  by  making 
long-term,  low-interest  loans  for  the  construction 
of  facilities  to  provide  electric  power  to  farm  fami- 
lies who  could  not  otherwise  get  it.  At  the  time  REA 
was  created,  about  11  percent  of  U.S.  farms  had 
electricity;  by  July  1,  1956,  94.2  percent  were 
served.  Of  the  4.5  million  farms  now  connected  to 
power  lines,  2,454,000  are  served  by  rural  power 
systems  financed  by  REA.  Most  of  the  remainder 
are  served  by  commercial  utility  companies;  others 
by  various  public  bodies,  such  as  municipalities  or 
public  power  districts. 

La  1949  Congress  amended  the  basic  law  to  em- 
power REA  to  make  loans  for  rural  telephone  ser- 
vice. Up  to  the  end  of  the  1956  calendar  year,  REA 
had  approved  $351,500,542  in  loans  to  306  com- 
mercial companies  and  203  cooperatives  to  provide 
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new  or  improved  telephone  service  to  784,172  sub- 
scribers in  rural  areas  of  43  States  and  Alaska.  As  in 
the  electrification  loan  program,  telephone  loans 
bear  2  percent  interest  and  are  amortized  over  a 
maximum  period  of  35  years.  The  first  REA- 
financed  telephone  facilities  went  into  service  on 
Sept  20,  1950,  when  the  Fredericksburg  and  Wil- 
derness Telephone  Company,  Chancellor,  Va., 
placed  its  modernized  and  expanded  system  in  op- 
eration. During  1956,  RE  A  telephone  borrowers 
put  331  new  dial  central  offices  into  operation, 
bringing  the  total  of  REA-financed  exchanges  in 
operation  to  1,050.  Census  figures  showed  that  the 
percentage  of  U.S.  farms  with  telephones  had 
reached  48.8  percent  in  1954. 

In  the  electrification  field,  REA  borrowers  added 
more  than  22,000  miles  of  line  during  1956.  This 
makes  1,384,000  miles  of  line  now  in  operation  in 
REA-financed  electric  systems  in  46  States,  Alaska, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico.  These  facilities 
are  serving  4,357,000  farms  and  other  rural  con- 
sumers. The  982  active  rural  electric  borrowers 
continue  to  add  new  consumers  at  the  rate  of  9,000 
a  month. 

During  the  calendar  year  1956,  $221  million  in 
electrification  loans  were  approved.  During  the 
same  period,  REA  electric  borrowers  paid  more  than 
$120  million  in  interest  and  principal  on  their  loans 
and  increased  their  payments  ahead  of  schedule  by 
more  than  $11  million.  At  the  end  of  1956  advance 
payments  totaled  $102.6  million.  Payments  overdue 
30  days  or  more  declined  to  $234,000,  the  lowest 
year-end  total  since  1944. 

During  1956,  the  total  of  electric  energy  sold  by 
REA  borrowers  increased  to  a  record  21,995  million 
kwh,  as  compared  to  19,200  million  during  1955. 
Average  electric  power  consumption  on  farms 
served  by  REA  borrowers  increased  from  61  kwh  in 
December  1941  to  about  295  kwh  in  December 
1956. 

While  the  sale  of  energy  on  the  systems  climbed 
sharply  in  the  calendar  year  1956,  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity to  rural  residential  consumers  served  by 
REA-financed  systems  dropped  to  an  average  of 
2.86£  per  kwh  from  2.98£  in  1955.  A  large  portion 
of  the  farms  still  without  service  are  located  in  the 
South  and  in  the  sparsely  populated  areas  of  the 
West.  Reaching  them  presents  a  problem  because 
of  local  economic  conditions  or  physical  obstacles. 

—DAVID  A.  HAMEL 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION.  Established  in  1907 
by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  in  memory  of  her  husband,  for 
the  improvement  of  social  and  living  conditions  in 
the  United  States,  it  now  conducts  a  research  and 
consultation  program,  the  primary  afan  of  which  is 
to  increase  the  use  of  social  science  principles  in 
social  practice.  A  limited  program  for  specialized 
training  of  personnel  for  application  of  social  sci- 
ence in  various  fields  of  practice  is  maintained.  The 
field  of  philanthropy  is  a  special  area  of  study.  The 
Foundation  contracts  with  other  organizations  for 
many  of  the  studies  included  in  its  research  pro- 
gram. 

The  book  value  of  assets,  Sept.  30,  1956,  was 
$16,302,504;  the  market  value  was  in  excess  of  $23 
million.  Income  from  investments  for  the  year  was 
$712,370.  Officers:  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Eli 
Whitney  Debevoise;  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Daniel  G.  Tenney,  Jr.;  President,  Donald  Young; 
Treasurer,  Dave  H.  Morris,  Jr.;  Secretary,  Ralph  G. 
Hurlin.  Address:  505  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Publications  issued  during  1956  were  Five  Hun- 
dred over  Sixty,  B.  Kutner  and  others;  Integrating 
Sociological  and  Psychoanalytical  Concepts,  O.  Pol- 
lak;  The  Nurse  and  the  Mental  Patient,  M.  S. 


Schwartz  and  E.  L.  Shockley;  Philanthropic  Fotm- 
dations,  F.  E.  Andrews;  Sociology  and  the  Field  of 
Corrections,  L.  E.  Ohlin;  Sociology  and  the  Field  of 
Mental  Health,  J.  A.  Clausen;  A  Statistical  Program 
for  the  Department  of  Health  of  New  York  City; 
Report  of  the  Princeton  Conference  on  the  History 
of  Philanthropy;  and  Annual  Report  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  1955-1956.  Forty-nine  research  or 
training  projects  active  during  the  Foundation's 
year  1955-56  are  listed  in  its  annual  report  for  the 
year. 

RUSSIAN  LITERATURE.  The  destalinization  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  struggle  between  the  orthodox 
and  reformist  trends  within  the  ruling  group  had 
many  repercussions  in  Russian  literature  in  1956.  It 
resulted  in  important  shifts  among  the  administra- 
tive personnel  of  editorial  boards  and  cultural  or- 
ganizations, but  it  also  led  to  some  tragic  conse- 
quences; in  May,  the  Soviet  public  opinion  was 
shocked  by  the  suicide  of  Alexander  Fadeyev,  the 
former  secretary  general  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Writers  and  a  prominent  Communist  dignitary.  The 
official  version  attributed  the  death  of  the  55-year- 
old  writer  to  alcoholism,  but  Fadeyev  actually  took 
his  life  because  of  an  inner  crisis.  His  works  ( The 
Rout,  The  Last  of  the  Udegu6s,  The  Young  Guard) 
were  considered  Soviet  classics,  vet  he  had  to  revise 
his  last  novel  because  of  Stalin  s  pressure.  He  did 
it  reluctantly,  and  hejrollowed  a  strict  line  in  "ad- 
ministering literature"  without  much  conviction. 
The  failure  of  Stalinism  showed  him  all  the  futility 
of  his  own  efforts,  sacrifices,  and  moral  compromises. 

The  "thaw"  did  not  bring  any  new  works  of  art 
which  could  be  taken  as  specimens  of  the  radical 
change  in  literature,  but  the  general  atmosphere 
kept  on  improving,  and  there  were  many  indications 
of  what  could  be  called  "release  of  controls."  A 
great  number  of  authors  who  were  "purged"  or 
liquidated  in  the  1930*s  were  publicly  rehabilitated 
and  their  works  reprinted.  Such  was  the  case  of 
Isaac  Babel,  the  talented  story-teller  and  author  of 
Red  Cavalry,  whose  name  had  been  banned  from 
the  press  for  the  last  20  years;  of  Mikhail  Bulgakov, 
a  playwright;  of  Pavel  Vassiliev,  a  poet;  and  many 
others. 

A  more  lenient  policy  toward  translations  from 
foreign  tongues  made  possible  the  publication  of 
works  by  Hemingway,  Mann,  Giraudoux,  Mauriac, 
Graham  Greene  and  dozens  of  European  and  Amer- 
ican authors.  Literary  discussions  gained  in  sin- 
cerity and  relative  freedom.  Konstantin  Simonov,  a 
popular  poet,  novelist,  and  editor  of  the  influential 
monthly  Novy  Mir  (New  World),  published  an  ar- 
ticle in  which  he  recognized  his  own  mistakes  and 
called  upon  his  colleagues  for  a  frank  and  unin- 
hibited debate  of  "socialist  realism."  Other  articles 
by  less  well-known  authors  also  suggested  a  revi- 
sion of  current  cliches  and  theories. 

Two  novels  reflected  the  new  spirit  and  became 
the  most  discussed  literary  events  of  the  1956  sea- 
son. Not  by  Bread  Alone  by  Vladimir  Dudintsev  is 
the  story  of  Lopatkin,  a  modest  inventor  who  has 
to  fight  against  red  tape,  bureaucrats,  and  intrigues, 
who  is  trapped  by  his  enemies  and  is  tried  and 
exiled  to  Siberia.  After  Stalin's  death  his  case  is  re- 
examined  by  the  High  Court  and  he  is  allowed  to 
return  to  Moscow  and  to  resume  his  work.  This 
"happy  ending"  is  not,  however,  as  happy  as  it 
may  seem;  Lopatkin's  foes  are  still  holding  high 
posts  and  his  struggle  is  not  yet  terminated.  His 
enemies,  and  especially  one  of  them,  Drosdov,  a 
deputy  minister,  are  depicted  as  a  powerful  group 
of  unscrupulous  rulers,  and  the  enormous  success  of 
Dudintsev's  novel  lies  precisely  in  this  expose  of 
the  Communist  administration.  Not  by  Bread  Alone 
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provoked  public  discussions  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  was  highly  praised  by  the  readers  as  a  bold 
and  truly  realistic  revelation  of  the  ills  of  the  Soviet 
system. 

Another  novel,  The  Difficult  Campaign  by  Liubov 
Kabo,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  Communist  youth 
and  of  the  problems  facing  the  new  generation. 
This  work  reflects  all  the  doubts  and  aspirations  of 
Russian  schoolboys  and  girls,  and  their  portraiture 
is  very  different  from  official  boasting. 

In  general,  Soviet  writers  are  apparently  tired  of 
the  virtuous  heroes  and  melodramatic  villains  who 
have  been  the  permanent  feature  of  "socialist  real- 
ism/' During  the  last  year  negative  characters  made 
their  appearance  in  many  novels  and  short  stories, 
and  the  number  of  <4heroes  of  labor,"  of  righteous 
secretaries  of  Party  organizations,  and  of  selfless 
propagandists  had  diminished  considerably.  The 
rejection  of  formulas  led  to  a  less  rigid  kind  of 
literary  production.  Despite  their  artistic  flaws, 
novels  such  as  It  Happened  in  Penkovo,  by  Serghei 
Antonov,  Steep  Hills  by  Nicholas  Virta  ( who  had 
been  purged  3  years  ago),  or  Captain  Kiribeyev 
Pavel  Sazhin  present  a  new,  more  immediate  an< 
fresh  approach  to  reality. 

The  same  could  be  said  about  two  short  novels 
by  Pavel  Silin,  Probation  and  Cruelty  which  depict 
the  Me  and  mores  of  the  Communist  Criminal  In- 
vestigation Department  in  Siberia  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution.  Three  other  novels  were  singled 
out  by  readers  and  critics:  A  'Year  of  Life  by  Alex- 
ander Chakovsky,  who  draws  the  portrait  of  a 
young  engineer  against  the  background  of  a  primi- 
tive polar  region;  The  Creation  of  the  World  by 
Vitaly  Zakrutkin,  a  panorama  of  the  1920's  in  south- 
ern Russia,  and  Stars  over  Samarkand  by  Serghei 
Borodin,  an  historical  epic  devoted  to  Tamerlane. 

Not  less  significant  are  the  new  trends  in  poetry 
and  drama.  In  1956  the  greatest  living  Russian  poet, 
Boris  Pasternak,  finally  got  permission  to  publish 
his  verse  in  periodicals.  Other  "pure"  poets,  such 
as  Nicholas  Zabolotsky,  were  given  the  same  op- 
portunity. A  considerable  increase  in  lyrical  poems, 
as  opposed  to  the  epic  narrative  with  a  social  mes- 
sage, seems  to  have  been  the  main  trend  of  the  year. 
Poets  such  as  Semen  Kirsanov  and  Olga  Bergholz 
also  published  works  in  this  vein. 

Theater.  There  was  a  number  of  mediocre  plays 
which  became  box  office  successes  only  because 
they  dealt,  not  with  political  issues,  but  with  prob- 
lems of  love,  family,  and  youth.  A  typical  example 
of  the  changing  mood  was  the  production  of  The 
Bed  Bug  by  Vladimir  Mayakovsky,  a  satirical  com- 
edy which,  after  25  years*  banishment,  was  pre- 
sented in  Meyerholds  manner  (Meyerhold,  the 
theater  director,  was  arrested  in  1939  and  disap- 
peared in  1940 ) .  Among  the  foreign  plays  shown  in 
Moscow,  The  Witness  for  the  Prosecution  by  Agatha 
Christie,  and  Dial  M  for  Murder  by  Frederick  Knott 
each  had  a  tremendous  success  despite  the  irate  at- 
tacks of  Communist  critics.  ~MARC  SLONIM 
RUSSIAN  ORTHODOX  CHURCH  OUTSIDE  RUSSIA.  Or- 
ganized in  1920,  it  embraces  Russian  Orthodox 
Communities  which  do  not  recognize  the  Soviet- 
sponsored  Patriarch  in  Moscow.  Twenty-five  Bishops 
head  dioceses  in  all  major  countries  outside  the 
U.S.S.R.  Metropolitan  Anastassy  Gribanovski,  312 
West  77th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  is  Primate  of  the 
Church  and  President  of  the  Synod  of  Bishops, 
which  is  the  governing  body. 

RUSSIAN  ORTHODOX  GREEK  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  OP 
NORTH  AMERICA.  Entering  Alaska  in  1792,  before 
its  purchase  by  the  United  States,  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  moved  its  headquarters  to  San 
Francisco  in  1872,  and  to  New  York  in  1905.  Total 


membership  in  the  United  States  in  1953  was  440,- 
000  in  326  churches.  Metropolitan  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  of  North  America,  Archbishop 
Leonty  Turkevich.  Address:  59  East  2nd  St.,  New 
York  3,  N.Y. 

RYE.  A  crop  of  21,558,000  bushels  of  rye  was  pro- 
duced in  1956,  according  to  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service.  This  was  26  percent  below  the  large 
1955  crop  but  about  the  same  as  the  1945-54  aver- 
age. Unfavorable  conditions  hampered  rye  seedings 
in  1956  and  the  1,636,000  acres  harvested  was  20 
percent  smaller  than  in  1955.  The  average  yield 
also  declined  from  1955,  dropping  by  1  bu.  to  13.2 
per  acre.  Of  the  rye  acreage  seeded,  only  about  36 
percent  was  harvested  for  grain  compared  with  40 
percent  in  1955.  Most  of  the  acreage  diverted  from 
grain  was  used  for  pasture,  hay,  cover  crop,  or 

§  lowed  under  as  green  manure.  North  Dakota  pro- 
uced  about  4,138,000  bu.  of  rye  in  1956,  20  per- 
cent of  the  national  total  though  less  than  half  the 
1955  crop  in  that  State.  South  Dakota  produced 
2,130,000  bu.;  Nebraska,  1,674,000;  Illinois,  1,444,- 
000;  and  Indiana,  1,260,000  bu. 

World  rye  production  dropped  to  its  lowest  level 
in  10  years  in  1956.  The  crop  was  estimated  by  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  at  1,360  million  bu. 
compared  with  1,485  million  bu.  in  1955,  and  the 
1945-49  average  of  1,530  million  bu.  Over  half— 
670  million  bu.— of  the  1956  world  rye  crop  was 
produced  in  Europe.  About  390  million  bu.  were 
produced  in  European  areas  under  Communist  dom- 
ination while  Western  Europe  accounted  for  280 
million  bu.  West  Germany,  with  147,040,000  bu., 
was  by  far  the  leading  western  European  producer. 
The  U.S.S.R.  also  was  an  important  rye  producer 
but  no  estimate  was  available  for  1956  production. 
Average  annual  production  in  the  U.S.S.R.  during 
the  1945-49  period  was  estimated  at  895  million  btu 

—WAYNE  DEXTER 

RYUKYU  (Loochoo)  ISLANDS.  A  chain  of  islands  reach- 
ing from  the  Japanese  main  island  of  Kyushu  to  near 
northern  Formosa.  The  islands  were  completely  oc- 
cupied by  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  fol- 
lowing the  surrender  of  Japan  in  September,  1945. 
Area:  921  sq.  mi.  Population  (1950):  914,937; 
(1953  est):  962,000.  Capital:  Naha,  on  Okinawa. 

Last  year  great  controversy  developed  on  Oki- 
nawa over  United  States  military  land  acquisition 
policies.  The  American  proposal  that  land  be  paid 
for  in  lump  sums,  rather  than  rented,  brought 
charges  that  the  U.S.  bases  were  being  installed  on  a 
permanent  basis.  In  Naha,  Kamejiro  Senaga,  head 
of  the  Okinawa  People's  Party,  was  elected  mayor, 
having  campaigned  for  the  return  of  the  island  to 
Japan,  the  ending  of  American  land  requisitioning 
for  military  purposes,  and  the  abolition  of  American 
control  over  trade  and  finance.  Demands  for  greater 
liberalization  in  the  administration  of  Okinawa  have 
recently  come  from  Japan,  mainly  from  the  opposi- 
tion Socialists. 

SAAR.  A  mining  and  industrial  region  situated  on 
the  Franco-German  border  between  northeast 
France  and  southwest  Germany— north  of  Lorraine. 
Area:  991  sq.  mi.  Population  (1956  est):  998,185. 
Capital:  Saarbriicken,  129,950  inhabitants.  The 
people  of  the  Saar,  predominantly  Roman  Catholic, 
are  by  language,  culture,  and  tradition  Germans. 

Production.  The  Saar  has  been  tied  to  France  by 
an  economic  and  customs  union  which  is  to  con- 
tinue until  Jan.  1,  1960,  at  which  time  the  Saar  is 
to  be  integrated,  by  the  terms  of  the  Paris-Bonn 
agreements  ( September-October,  1956),  into  the 
economy  of  the  German  Federal  Republic.  Duty- 
free  access  to  the  iron-ore-mining  and  steel-making 
areas  of  Lorraine  is  at  the  base  of  the  prosperity  of 
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the  country.  The  economy  of  the  Saar,  which  is  the 
most  prosperous  in  Europe,  is  founded  on  coal; 
second  only  to  coal  in  importance  is  the  making 
of  steel.  In  1955  the  estimated  output  of  pig-iron 
and  ferro-alloys  was  2,860,000  metric  tons;  crude 
steel,  3,157,000  metric  tons,  and  coal,  17,377,000 
metric  tons. 

Finance.  The  1955  budget  balanced  at  98,098 
million  francs.  On  Jan.  1,  1956,  the  public  debt 
was  9,672  •million  francs. 

Government.  The  Saar  is  governed  by  an  elected 
legislative  assembly  (Landtag)  of  50  members,  as 
established  by  the  Constitution  of  1947.  Following 
the  general  election  of  Dec.  18,  1955,  the  new  par- 
liament was  dominated  by  the  3  pro-German  par- 
ties—the Christian  Democratic  Union,  which  polled 
149,524  votes  (25.4  percent);  the  Rightist  Demo- 
cratic Party,  142,067  (24.2  percent);  and  the  Ger- 
man Social  Democratic  Party,  83,986  (14.3  per- 
cent). The  Christian  People's  Party,  the  Saar 
Socialist  Party,  and  the  Communist  Party  received, 
respectively,  21.8,  5.8,  and  6.6  percent  of  the  vote. 

Events,  1956.  By  the  Paris-Bonn  agreements  of 
Sept.  29,  1956,  the  Saar,  after  11  years  of  French 
political  control,  was  re-integrated  on  Jan.  1,  1957, 
in  Germany  as  the  tenth  Land  of  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic.  This  move  was  hailed  enthusiastically 
on  all  sides  as  a  signal  contribution  to  European 
unity. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  signed  in 
early  October,  the  French,  in  order  to  safeguard 
their  economic  interests,  will  retain  important  con- 
trols—on currency,  credit,  tariff,  foreign  trade  and 
taxation— until  Jan.  1,  1960.  The  most  important  of 
the  German  concessions  to  France  were  the  agree- 
ments to  permit  and  contribute  to  the  construction 
of  the  Moselle  canal — a  project  which  France  expects 
will  provide  a  cheap  form  of  transportation  between 
the  industrialized  Ruhr  Valley  and  the  Lorraine 
coal  and  steel  industries—and  to  permit  the  French 
to  extract  66  million  tons  of  coal  from  the  Warndt 
coal  reserves  in  the  next  25  years. 

After  3  years,  France  will  have  the  right  to  ex- 
port duty-free  to  the  Saar  the  same  value  of  goods 
as  she  exported  in  1955  ( 165,000  million  francs,  or 
roughly  U.S.$462  million).  The  Saar  also  will  be 
able  to  import  goods  on  the  same  basis  ( about  100,- 
000  million  francs,  or  U.S.$280  million).  If  French 
exports  diminish,  Saar  exports  to  France  will  also 
decrease. 

ST.  HELENA.  A  British  island  colony  in  the  South 
Atlantic  about  1,200  miles  west  of  the  African  coast. 
It  comprises  the  island  of  St.  Helena  (47  sq.  mi.) 
and  its  dependencies— the  islands  of  Ascension  (34 
sq.  mi.),  700  miles  northwest  of  St.  Helena,  and  the 
smaller  Tristan  da  Cunha  group,  about  half-way 
between  the  tip  of  Africa  and  South  America.  Pop- 
ulation of  St.  Helena  (1955):  4,877.  Capital  and 
port:  Jamestown.  There  are  flourishing  stands  of 
fruit  trees,  Norfolk  pines,  eucalyptus,  and  cedars. 
The  principal  exports  are  hemp  fiber,  flax  fiber,  rope, 
and  twine.  Foreign  trade  (1955):  imports,  £206,- 
551;  exports,  £56,177.  Finance  (1955):  revenue 
£162,628;  expenditure,  £170,236.  The  colony  is 
administered  by  an  executive  council  comprising 
the  governor  and  3  official  members.  An  advisory 
council  of  6  unofficial  members  assists  the  governor. 
Governor:  Sir  James  Dundas  Harford. 
SAINT  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORA- 
TION. Established  May  13,  1954,  by  the  "Wiley- 
Dondero  Act,"  Public  Law  358,  and  organized  after 
July  2,  1954,  when  the  President  named  an  Ad- 
ministrator. The  President  delegated  functions  of 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Corporation,  as  pro- 
vided in  Public  Law  358,  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 


fense, who  delegated  them  to  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Subsequently,  on  Aug.  4, 1955,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Hon.  Wilber  M.  Brucker,  full  power  and 
authority  to  act  for  and  in  his  name  in  supervising 
and  directing  the  Seaway  Corporation. 

The  Administrator,  assisted  by  a  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator and  an  Advisory  Board,  is  manager  of  the 
Corporation  which  is  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  building  and  operating  deep-water  naviga- 
tion facilities  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  in  coopera- 
tion with  Canada.  To  expedite  work  on  the  job  with 
regard  to  engineering  designs,  awarding  of  con- 
tracts, and  supervision  of  construction,  the  Cor- 
poration selected  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S. 
Army,  as  its  agent  in  these  areas,  on  Sept.  2,  1954. 
The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  borrow  $105 
million  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  construct,  in  the 
International  Rapids  and  Thousand  Islands  sections 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the  American  part  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  with  a  controlling  depth 
of  27  ft.  in  channels  and  canals,  and  locks  having 
a  clear  length  of  768  ft.,  80  ft.  wide,  and  30  ft. 
over  the  siHs,  and  to  fix  tolls  in  agreement  with 
Canada,  or  unilaterally,  in  case  no  agreement  is 
reached.  The  Corporation  also  is  empowered  to 
make  regulations  and  acquire  property  by  eminent 
domain. 

The  objectives  of  the  Corporation,  based  on  these 
functions,  are  to  complete  the  Seaway  by  the  spring 
of  1959,  making  possible  increased  traffic  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  by  ships 
of  greater  tonnage,  thereby  providing  cheaper  trans- 
portation costs,  to  keep  within  financial  limitations 
imposed  by  Congress,  and  to  retire  its  Federal  debt 
plus  interest  within  50  years  or  less,  by  establishing 
tolls  low  enough  to  attract  traffic  and  high  enough 
to  liquidate  the  bonded  indebtedness. 

Provision  of  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  navigational 
works  is  unique  in  that  they  require  in  their  ac- 
complishment coordination  between  four  govern- 
ment units,  the  U.S.  Corporation,  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Authority  of  Canada,  the  Ontario  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission,  and  the  New  York 
State  Power  Authority. 

Ground  was  broken  in  April  1955  for  the  excava- 
tion of  the  10-mile  Long  Sault  Canal  and  two  locks. 
During  1955,  contracts  for  major  excavation  and 
related  dike  construction  were  awarded  in  a  total 
amount  of  $11  million  for  the  removal  of  22  million 
cubic  yards  of  glacial  till,  clay,  and  rock  and  for 
dike  and  embankment  work.  By  the  end  of  1955, 
overburden  excavation  for  each  lock  site  was  sub- 
stantially more  than  half  completed. 

During  1956  excavation  of  the  western  section 
of  the  Long  Sault  Canal  was  virtually  completed, 
while  excavation  of  the  main  portion  was  approxi- 
mately 45  percent  completed.  Placement  of  con- 
crete for  the  locks  progressed  on  schedule  to  36 
percent  completion  for  the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
Lock  and  27  percent  completion  for  the  Grasse 
River  Lock.  Channel  dredging  (rock  removal)  was 
initiated  in  the  Thousand  Islands  section. 

As  of  Nov.  30,  1956,  the  Seaway  Corporation 
had  awarded  contracts  and  incurred  obligations 
amounting  to  $81,625,495.  The  work  performed  at 
that  date,  as  represented  by  contractors'  earnings 
and  other  related  costs,  amounted  to  $34  million. 
There  were  2,144  contractors'  employees  and  105 
government  employees  at  work  on  the  U.S.  Seaway 
in  the  Massena  area  at  the  end  of  August  1956. 

—LEWIS  G.  CASTLE 

ST.  LUCIA.  The  second  largest  of  the  Windward 
Islands  (q.v.)  in  the  British  West  Indies.  Area:  233 
sq.  mi.  Population  (1955):  88,150.  Capital:  Castries 
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23,385  inhabitants.  The  principal  products  are  su- 
gar, cocoa,  lime  juice  and  oi£  bay  rum  and  oil, 
honey,  rum,  hides,  and  coconuts.  Trade  (1954): 
imports,  $4,804,438;  exports,  $3,542,092.  (Amounts 
are  in  British  West  Indies  dollar,  worth  U.S.- 
$0.5882).  Chief  imports  are  cotton  piece  goods, 
wheat  flour,  rice,  and  machinery;  exports  are  mainly 
sugar,  coconuts,  cocoa,  and  bananas.  Finance  ( 1955 
est.):  revenue  $3,297,330;  expenditure  $3,296,404. 
An  administrator  governs  the  colony,  assisted  by  a 

Eartly  elected  and  partly  nominated  executive  and 
;gislative  council.  Administrator:  J.  K.  R.  TTiorp. 
ST.  PIERRE  AND  MSQUELON.  A  French  Overseas  Ter- 
ritory, comprising  10  islands  in  2  groups  near  the 
south  shore  of  Newfoundland,  as  follows:  St.  Pierre 
group,  area:  10  sq.  mi  (pop.,  3,997  in  1951),  and 
Miquelon  group,  area:  83  sq.  mi.  (pop.,  609).  Total 
area:  93  sq.  mi.  (pop.,  4,606).  Capital:  St.  Pierre. 
The  chief  industry  is  cod-fishing.  Trade  (1954): 
imports,  506  million  francs;  exports,  169  million 
francs.  The  local  budget  (1955)  balanced  at  303,- 
638,000  francs.  In  the  general  government  of  the 
territory  the  governor  is  assisted  by  an  elected  gen- 
eral council  and  an  executive  council.  The  Territory 
is  represented  in  the  French  National  Assembly, 
the  Council  of  the  Republic,  and  the  French  Union 
by  1  deputy  in  each.  Governor:  P.  Sicaud. 
SAKHALIN.  An  island  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  north- 
east of  Japan.  Area:  28,597  sq.  mi.  Population  ( 1948 
est.) :  500,000.  The  southern  part  (south  of  50°  N) 
was  under  Japanese  control  from  1905  until  1945 
when,  after  Japan's  defeat,  it  was  returned  to  the 
U.S.S.R. 

SALT.  Some  of  the  principal  salt  producers  of  the 
world  during  1954  were  (in  thousand  metric  tons) : 
U.S.,  18,509;  U.S.S.R.  (est.),  8,064;  China  (est), 
6,832;  West  Germany,  3,161;  India,  2,750;  France, 
2,673;  Spain,  1,463;  Italy,  1,765;  Poland  (est.), 
1,232;  Canada,  873;  Brazil  (est),  986;  the  Nether- 
lands, 512. 

SALVATION  ARMY,  The.  An  evangelical  organization 
with  a  quasi-military  government  established  in 
England  in  1865  by  William  Booth,  a  Methodist 
evangelist.  Introduced  into  America  in  1880,  it  now 
operates  in  85  countries  throughout  the  world.  Its 
objectives  are  to  minister  spiritual,  moral,  and 
physical  aid  to  the  needy  and  the  criminal,  and  to 
preach  the  Gospel  and  disseminate  Christian  truth. 
Its  social  service  program  in  the  United  States  in- 
cludes children's  homes,  settlements  and  nurseries, 
maternity  homes  and  hospitals;  a  vast  prison  pro- 
gram; and  many  other  related  services.  Total  U.S. 
membership:  249,641.  National  Headquarters:  120- 
130  West  14th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.Y.  National 
Commander,  Commissioner  Donald  McMillan. 
SAMOA,  American.  American  Samoa  includes  7  is- 
lands: Tutuila,  the  largest;  Aunuu;  Tau;  Olosega; 
Ofu;  Rose  Atoll;  and  Swain's.  Tau,  Olosega,  and 
Ofu  compose  the  Manua  group  and  lie  60  miles  to 
the  east  of  Tutuila.  Still  farther  east  is  Rose,  an 
uninhabited  atoll.  Swain's  is  located  210  miles  north 
of  Tutuila.  In  1899,  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany  in  the 
Samoan  Islands  led  them  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Ber- 
lin, dividing  the  islands  among  them.  The  United 
States  obtained  undisputed  possession  of  those 
Samoan  Islands  east  of  171°  W  longitude  west  of 
Greenwich.  On  Feb.  19,  1900,  President  McKinley, 
by  Executive  Order,  placed  the  islands  of  American 
Samoa  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

The  United  States*  acquisition  of  its  Samoan  pos- 
sessions was  later  formalized  by  the  voluntary  ces- 
sion of  Tutuila  and  Aunuu  by  their  High  Chiefs  on 
Apr.  17, 1900.  The  islands  of  the  Manua  group  were 


ceded  on  July  18,  1904.  Swain's,  which  had  been 
settled  by  an  American  sea  captain  and  his  family, 
was  annexed  in  1925.  The  U.S.  Congress,  by  joint 
resolution  on  Feb.  20,  1929,  accepted  the  cessions 
of  these  islands  and  determined  mat  all  the  civil, 
judicial  and  military  powers  should  be  exercised  by 
the  President  until  Congress  provides  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  islands.  All  but  Swain's  and  Rose 
Atoll,  which  are  coral  atolls,  are  of  volcanic  forma- 
tion. Total  area,  76.5  sq.  mi.;  population  (June  30, 
1954  est),  21,500.  The  people  are  Polynesian  and 
part-Polynesian.  The  seat  of  government  is  at  Pago 
Pago,  Tutuila,  which  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors 
£n  the  South  Pacific. 

Education.  On  June  30,  1955,  there  were  55  pub- 
lic schools  with  an  enrolment  of  4,924,  and  6  pri- 
vate schools  with  an  enrolment  of  1,113.  There  were 
241  teachers  employed  in  these  systems.  School  at- 
tendance is  compulsory  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  16.  Both  English  and  Samoan  are 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  while  English  is 
the  language  of  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools. 
Illiteracy  is  estimated  at  1  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation 10  years  of  age  and  over. 

Production.  The  production  of  copra,  the  most  im- 
portant crop  for  commercial  sale,  totaled  1,680  tons 
for  fiscal  1955.  Export  value  of  canned  tuna  to  the 
United  States  in  1955  was  nearly  $1  million.  Both 
imports  and  exports  for  1956  have  shown  a  de- 
cided increase  in  volume  over  fiscal  1955.  The  De- 
partment of  Samoan  Industries,  established  in 
April  1946  to  encourage  the  production  of  Samoan 
handicrafts,  reported  sales  amounting  to  $48,000 
for  the  1955  fiscal  year.  Further  increase  of  handi- 
craft sales  is  expected  as  a  result  of  the  new  touring 
program;  750-passenger  cruise  ships  started  calling 
at  Pago  Pago  in  the  fall  of  1956.  An  experimental 
and  dairy  farm  is  maintained  for  the  improvement 
of  Samoan  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry.  As 
of  June  30,  1955,  the  Bank  of  Samoa  reported  re- 
sources of  $1,669,158.  For  1955-56,  total  imports 
were  valued  at  $2,009,022,  and  total  exports  at 
$2,712,250. 

Government.  American  Samoa  is  classified  as  an 
unincorporated,  unorganized  Territory  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  It  is  unincorporated  in  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  guarantees  only 
fundamental  rights.  Native  customs,  not  inconsistent 
with  U.S.  laws,  are  respected.  Since  the  Territory 
has  as  yet  no  organic  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, it  is  classified  as  unorganized.  The  Code  of 
American  Samoa,  which  includes  all  locally  pro- 
mulgated laws,  contains  most  of  the  guarantees  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  The  gov- 
ernment contains  an  executive,  an  advisory  bicam- 
eral legislature,  and  a  judiciary.  The  legislature  is 
composed  of  2  chambers— the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Their  resolutions,  when  ap- 

g roved  by  the  Governor,  are  enacted  into  laws.  By 
xecutive  Order  No.  10264,  effective  July  1,  1951, 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  American 
Samoa  was  transferred  from  the  Navy  Department 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Governor:  Rich- 
ard Barrett  Lowe. 

SAMOA,  Western.  A  trust  Territory  of  the  United 
Nations,  comprising  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pa- 
cific (west  of  171°  W),  administered  by  New  Zea- 
land. The  2  largest  islands  are  Savaii  (703  sq.  mi.) 
and  Upolu  (430  sq.  mi.).  Total  area:  1,133  sq.  mi. 
Population  (April  1956):  97,218.  Capital:  Apia 
(on  Upolu). 

Trade  and  Finance.  In  1955,  imports  were  valued 
at  £1,895,000,  exports,  £2,512,000.  The  principal 
exports  are  copra,  cacao,  and  bananas.  Revenue  in 
195$,  £1?224?360;  expenditure,  £1,297,150. 
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Government.  A  high  commissioner  heads  the  gov- 
ernment and  is  assisted  by  an  executive  council  and 
by  a  legislative  assembly.  High  Commissioner: 
G.  R.  Powles. 

SANITATION.  Despite  considerable  opposition,  a  per- 
manent anti-pollution  measure  was  passed  by  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President.  It 
strengthens,  somewhat,  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
government  to  bring  offenders  into  court  and  au- 
thorizes a  $500  million  Federal  expenditure  as  grants- 
in-aid  to  cities  over  a  10-year  period  for  building 
sewage  treatment  plants.  It  was  estimated  that 
sewage  works  construction  will  amount  to  $600 
million  this  year  and  predictions  were  that  the  cor- 
responding expenditures  of  1957  would  be  as  great. 

Among  the  newer  developments  in  sanitation 
mentioned  in  1956  were  the  following;  the  use  of 
ionizing  radiation  as  one  possible  method  for  ster- 
ilization of  sewage  containing  bacteria,  viruses,  etc., 
was  under  study  at  the  Armour  Research  Founda- 
tion. A  new  process  for  treatment  of  sulfite  wastes 
from  wood  pulp  and  paper-mill  wastes  which  will 
produce  a  marketable  animal  feed,  high  in  protein 
value,  was  developed  at  Oregon  State  College.  The 
sewage  treatment  plant  at  the  University  of  Florida 
can  be  cited  as  an  indication  of  the  increasing  use 
of  sewage  plant  effluents. 

A  recent  report  from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice, based  upon  findings  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Mich- 
igan, Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  emphasizes  the  frequent 
failure  of  septic  tanks  to  handle  satisfactorily  the 
wastes  from  individual  households  beyond  the  reach 
of  municipal  sewerage  systems. 

The  UN  issued  an  important  report  on  sea  pollu- 
tion resulting  from  improper  handling  of  oil  ship- 
ment and  trans-shipment  in  harbors  and  improper 
cleaning  of  oil  barges.  The  chief  damage  is  to  resort 
beaches,  sea  bird  Hfe,  and  to  fishing  grounds.  Fires 
have  occurred  on  the  surface  of  oil-covered  water; 
in  one  of  them  10  barges  burned. 

Among  the  larger  sewage  works  mentioned  in  the 
literature  this  year  is  Philadelphia's  Southeast  Treat- 
ment Plant.  This  is  the  third  and  last  major  treat- 
ment project  of  a  so-called  "golden  decade"  of 
sewage  work  in  this  city.  More  than  $63  million 
has  been  spent  for  this  purpose  since  1946.  Now  the 
city  will  be  able  to  treat  400  million  gallons  of 
sewage  per  day. 

The  city  of  New  York  planned  to  begin  in  1957 
the  construction  of  5  major  pollution  control  proj- 
ects to  cost  $142.4  million.  Construction  of  the  $80 
million  Newton  plant  in  Brooklyn,  to  treat  310  mil- 
lion gallons  per  day,  was  to  be  started  as  well  as  a 
$6.7  million  extension  of  Coney  Island  plant,  an 
extension  of  the  Wards  Island  plant,  and  of  the 
Rockaway  plant. 

A  new  $44  million  scheme  for  extension  of  sewers 
and  of  sewage  disposal  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has 
been  recommendect  by  consulting  engineers.  This 
scheme  would  practically  eliminate  the  present  by- 
passing of  raw  sewage  to  Lake  Michigan.  At  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  4  projects  totaling  $10  million  were  to 
have  been  started  in  1956:  a  6-mile  trunk  sewer  to 
remove  pollution  from  Maline  Creek,  8  miles  of 
trunk  sewer  and  a  sewage  treatment  plant  for  Cold- 
water  Creek  area,  10  miles  of  trunk  sewers  in 
Gravois  Creek  sub-district,  and  a  trunk  sewer  for 
the  Creve  Coeur-Frontenac  sub-district.  Construc- 
tion of  a  $78  million  sewage  system  for  Pittsburgh 
and  Allegheny  County  got  under  way  in  1956: 
$61.5  million  for  intercepting  sewers  and  $16.7  mil- 
lion for  a  150-million-gallons-per-day  treatment 
plant. 

Bids  were  opened  in  April  for  the  start  of  the 
modifications  of  the  great  Hyperion  Sewage  Treat- 


ment Plant  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to  increase  its 
capacity  from  245  to  420  million  gallons  per  day, 
to  reduce  the  degree  of  treatment  by  a  correspond- 
ing amount,  and  to  construct  a  20-inch  outfall  to 
discharge  the  sludge  7  miles  out  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Damage  suits  to  the  extent  of  $30  million 
have  been  filed  against  the  city  and  a  court  injunc- 
tion requested  to  prevent  what  is  feared  will  be  a 
worsening  of  the  sewage  pollution  of  Manhattan 
and  Hermosa  beaches.  In  response  to  these  objec- 
tions, the  California  State  Water  Pollution  Control 
Board  established  new  discharge  requirements  and 
a  new  monitoring  system  to  measure  compliance 
with  the  regulations.  Another  sewage  treatment 
plant  in  the  Far  West  in  the  news  this  year  is  the 
new  54-million-gallons-per-day  plant  at  Sacramen- 
to, Calif.,  and  the  $27  million  plan  (not  yet  a  plant) 
for  the  Portland,  Ore.,  suburban  area. 

A  $3.64  million  reconstruction  of  the  antiquated 
Field's  Point  sewage  treatment  plant  of  Providence, 
R.I.,  has  been  started.  A  new  sewage  treatment 
plant  in  Newport,  R.I.,  went  into  operation  this 
year.  With  the  completion  of  the  new  plant  it  is 
expected  that  Narragansett  Bay's  waters  will  have 
been  greatly  improved.  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  start- 
ed on  a  $100  million  sewage  plan,  $13  million  to  be 
spent  on  sewers  next  year.  London  County,  Eng- 
land, will  start  early  in  1957  a  $27.4  million  acti- 
vated sludge  plant  to  treat  the  sewage  of  1.6  million 
persons. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  has  allotted  a 
half  million  dollars  for  research  on  air  pollution 
control  in  1957.  Action  taken  by  Congress  to  ex- 
tend the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Sanitation  Com- 
mission was  hailed  as  an  important  step  in  effecting 
air  pollution  control  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
area.  Besides  these  measures  the  principal  activity 
in  air  pollution  control  in  the  last  year  appears  to 
have  been  several  reports  and  many  scare  headlines, 
with  little  action.  — WARREN  E.  HOWLAND 

SAN  MARINO.  A  small  independent  republic  in 
Italy,  near  the  town  of  Rimini.  Area:  38  sq.  mi.  Pop- 
ulation (1953):  13,500.  Capital:  San  Marino,  2,000 
inhabitants.  Chief  exports:  cattle,  wine,  woolen 
goods,  ceramics,  and  building  stone.  The  legislative 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  grand  council  of  60 
members  elected  by  popular  vote.  Two  are  appoint- 
ed from  this  council  every  six  months  to  act  as  re- 
gents. Executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  regents 
together  with  the  Council  of  State  which  comprises 
10  departments. 

SAO  THOME  AND  PRINCIPE.  Two  volcanic  islands  in 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  125  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Africa,  constituting  a  Province  of  Portugal.  Area: 
372  sq.  mi.  Population  (1950):  60,159  (of  which 
almost  55,000  were  Negroes).  Capital:  Sao  Thome, 
3,200  inhabitants.  The  islands  produce  large 
amounts  of  cacao,  and  adequate  yields  of  coffee, 
copra,  and  palm  oil.  Trade  ( 1954) :  imports,  125.25 
million  escudos;  exports,  248.3  million  escudos.  Fi- 
nance (1955  est):  revenue  and  expenditures  bal- 
anced at  85.8  million  escudos.  Governor:  Lt.  Col. 
A.  P.  Barata. 

SARAWAK.  A  British  crown  colony  in  northwest 
Borneo.  Area:  47,071  sq.  mi.  Population  (1955 
est.):  605,000,  comprised  of  Sea  Dyaks,  Chinese, 
Malays,  Melanaus,  Land  Dyaks,  Kayans,  Kenyans, 
Muruts,  and  other  indigenous  tribes.  Capital: 
Kuching,  37,000  inhabitants.  The  chief  agricultural 
products  are  sago,  rice,  pepper,  and  rubber.  Min- 
eral products  include  petroleum,  gold,  and  coal. 
Trade  (1955):  imports  $441,058,106;  exports 
$477,463,557.  Finance  (1955  est):  revenue  $48,- 
637,320;  expenditure  $36,439,160  (the  Malayan  dol- 
lar equals  U.S.$0.3266).  Governor:  Sir  A.  F.  Abell. 
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SASKATCHEWAN,  A  prairie  Province  of  western 
Canada,  lying  between  Manitoba  on  the  east  and 
Alberta  on  the  west  Area:  251,700  sq.  mi.,  includ- 
ing 31,518  sq.  mi.  of  fresh  water  areas.  Population 
(1951  census);  831,728  (1956  est.,  897,000).  Vital 
statistics  (1955):  24,746  live  births,  6,661  deaths, 
and  6,494  marriages.  Chief  urban  centers  (prel. 
1956  census):  Regina  (capital),  88,797;  Saskatoon, 
70,843;  Moose  Jaw,  29,282;  Prince  Albert,  20,172; 
Swift  Current,  10,468;  North  Battleford,  8,855; 
Yorkton,  8,184;  Weyburn,  7,616.  Education  (1953- 
54) :  194,288  students  in  schools  and  colleges.  Lead- 
ing religious  denominations  (1951):  United  Church, 
247,345;  Roman  Catholic,  199,424;  Anglican 
Church,  95,476;  Lutheran,  91,454;  Greek  Catholic, 
37,212;  Greek  Orthodox,  34,506;  Presbyterian, 
33,290. 

Production.  Cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm 
products  amounted  to  $425,043,000  in  1955.  The 
value  of  field  crops  (1955)  was  $550,714,000  from 
23,106,000  acres.  Chief  field  crops  in  1955  (in 
bushels)  were:  wheat,  298  million;  oats,  135  mil- 
lion; barley,  104  million;  rye  8.2  million;  flaxseed, 
11.9  million;  mixed  grains,  1.8  million;  potatoes, 
1.3  million.  Other  crops  included  69.5  million  Ib. 
of  rapeseed;  1.2  million  tons  of  tame  hay.  Livestock 
(June  1,  1955):  1,450,000  cattle,  206,000  horses, 
715,000  swine,  159,000  sheep,  8,915,000  poultry. 
Fisheries  production  in  1954  amounted  to  $1,644,- 
000  with  whitefish  accounting  for  $918,400.  There 
were  377  active  sawmills  reporting  in  1954  with  a 
selling  value  of  factory  shipments  amounting  to 
$4,865,045. 

In  1954,  1,010  industrial  plants  reported  a  com- 
bined output  of  $280,733,784.  There  were  11,526 
persons  employed  who  received  salaries  and  wages 
amounting  to  $33,509,833.  The  4  leading  indus- 
tries were:  petroleum  products,  flour  mills,  slaugh- 
tering and  meat  packing,  and  butter  and  cheese. 
Mineral  production  in  1955  was  valued  at  $83,769,- 
427.  Leading  minerals  in  1955  were:  copper,  65,- 
700,000  Ib.  ($24,226,875);  crude  petroleum,  11,- 
486,500  bbl.  ($18,491,500);  zinc,  98,650,000  Ib. 
($13,465,725);  pitchblende  products,  etc.,  $11,- 
000,000;  coal,  2,260,828  tons  ($4,171,399);  gold, 
83,800  fine  oz.  ($2,893,111).  Fur  production  (1954- 
55)  was  valued  at  $4,555,802.  Value  of  fur  animals 
on  145  fur  farms  in  1954  was  $639,627. 

Finance.  The  fiscal  year  ends  March  31.  Estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1956-57;  net  general  revenue,  $104,- 
806,000;  net  general  expenditure,  $106,125,000. 
Preliminary  figures  for  fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31, 
1956:  $100,050,000  for  net  general  revenue;  $101,- 
410,000  for  net  general  expenditure.  Direct  and  in- 
direct debt,  final,  as  of  Mar.  31,  1955,  was  $192,- 
102,000. 

Government.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in 
a  lieutenant  governor  who  is  advised  by  a  ministry 
of  the  legislature.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  there 
are  53  members  elected  for  a  5-year  term  by  adult 
voters.  Six  senators  (appointed  for  life)  and  17 
elected  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  repre- 
sent Saskatchewan  in  the  Federal  parliament  at 
Ottawa.  Party  standing  at  the  Provincial  election 
of  June  20,  1956,  was  36  Co-operative  Common- 
wealth Federation  (CCF),  14  Liberals,  and  3  So- 
cial Credit.  Lieutenant  Governor,  William  John 
Patterson  (app-  June  25,  1951);  Premier,  T.  C. 
Douglas  (CCF;  elected  July  10,  1944;  reelected 
June  24,  1948,  June  11,  1952,  and  June  20,  1956). 
See  CANADA. 

SAUDI  ARABIA.  A  sovereign,  unitary  kingdom  oc- 
cupying most  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  Area:  about 
927,000  sq.  mi.  Population:  about  6  million.  Chief 
cities:  Mecca  (traditional  capital  of  the  Hejaz), 


about  130,000;  Riyadh  (capital  of  Nejd  and  seat  of 
the  House  of  Saud),  about  80,000;  Jedda  (port), 
about  100,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  There  are  over  300  gov- 
ernment schools  for  boys,  mostly  primary,  but  in- 
cluding 7  secondary  schools  and  one  preparatory 
school  for  students  who  will  study  at  a  foreign 
university.  There  is  no  university  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
All  but  3  of  the  schools  are  maintained  by  the 
government.  There  are  no  girls*  schools.  Most  of 
the  people  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Wahhabi 
movement. 

Production.  Oil  production  in  1956  amounted  to 
48,201,000  metric  tons.  Operations  are  carried  out 
by  the  Arabian  American  Oil  Co.  ( Aramco),  a  com- 
bination made  up  of  Jersey  Standard,  California 
Texas  Oil,  and  Socony-Mobil.  The  principal  oilfields 
are  at  Abqaiq,  Ain  Dar,  and  Dammam.  The  princi- 
pal occupation  of  the  population  is  camel  ana  sheep 
raising.  Excellent  dates  are  produced  in  abundance 
in  Medina,  and  honey  and  some  fruits  are  produced 
in  various  mountain  oases.  Some  wheat  and  barley 
are  grown  in  Nejd. 

Foreign  Trade.  Because  of  the  position  of  oil  in 
Saudi  Arabia's  economy  and  the  special  position 
granted  U.S.  oil  companies,  most  trade  is  with  the 
United  States.  Saudi  Arabian  imports  from  the 
United  States  were  mainly  foodstuffs,  machinery, 
chemicals  and  automobiles.  Exports  consisted  al- 
most entirely  of  oil.  In  1954  imports  were  estimated 
at  $112  million;  exports,  $672  million. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  Roads  are 
sparse  in  the  Hejaz,  except  for  the  link  from  Jedda 
to  Mecca  and  from  Jedda  to  Medina.  Railways  link 
the  major  oilfields.  The  Saudi  Arabian  Air  Lines, 
a  government-owned  company  operated  by  Trans- 
World  Airlines,  provides  service  to  Cairo  and 
Beirut,  as  well  as  special  flights  for  pilgrims.  The 
three  main  airports  are  at  Jedda,  Dhahran,  and 
Riyadh. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1954-55  envisaged  rev- 
enue of  1,143  million  rials;  expenditure,  1,355  mil- 
lion rials.  The  Saudi  Arabian  rial  is  valued  at  ap- 
proximately U.S.$0.264.  About  90  percent  of  all 
revenue  is  derived  from  the  oil  industry.  Since  Jan- 
uary 1950,  Saudi  Arabia  has  had  a  50-50  share  of 
Aramco  oil  profits. 

Government.  The  kingdom  is  a  personal  union 
of  two  countries,  the  Sultan  of  Nejct  being  also  the 
King  of  the  Hejaz.  The  reigning  King  Saud  ibn 
Abdul-Aziz  succeeded  his  father  on  Nov.  9,  1953. 
There  is  no  single  constitution  for  the  whole  country. 
The  Hejaz  is  still  technically  governed  by  a  consti- 
tution issued  in  1926  and  subsequently  amended. 
The  religious  law  of  Islam  is  the  common  kw  of 
the  land  and  is  administered  by  religious  courts.  A 
Council  of  Ministers,  which  was  constituted  in  Oc- 
tober 1953,  is  responsible  to  the  King. 

Events,  1956.  The  year  wrought  ojrastic  changes 
in  Saudi  Arabia's  relations  with  the  West,  and  with 
her  Middle  East  neighbors.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  Saudi  Arabia  was  involved  in  a  territorial 
dispute  with  Great  Britain  over  the  Buraimi  Oasis. 
Great  Britain  claimed  that  3  of  the  oases  of  the  area 
belong  to  a  British-protected  Trucial  state,  and  3 
to  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  Saudi  Arabia  claimed 
sovereignty  over  the  area,  important  to  the  British 
position  along  the  entire  Persian  Gulf  coast,  and 
the  issue  is  yet  to  be  settled. 

On  January  27,  U.S.  and  British  diplomats  in 
the  area  charged  Saudi  Arabia  with  using  Aramco 
royalties  to  foment  disunity.  The  Hashemite  dynas- 
ties in  Iraq  and  Jordan  were  seen  as  the  main  targets 
of  alleged:  bribery  attempts  made  in  the  name  of 
King  Saud.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  attitudes  had 
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changed.  Jordan  was  in  the  process  of  abrogating 
its  defense  pact  with  Great  Britain,  and  substituting 
a  subsidy  from  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Saudi  Arabia  for 
the  British  grant.  Early  in  1957  the  West,  and 
especially  the  United  States,  was  relying  on  King 
Saud  to  impress  the  Middle  East  nations  with  the 
sincerity  of  American  offers  to  defend  and  aid  the 
area. 

The  American  domestic  political  situation  was 
disrupted  twice  during  the  year  by  controversy  in- 
volving Saudi  Arabia.  In  mid-February,  the  U.S. 
State  Department  cleared,  halted,  then  cleared 
again,  a  shipment  of  18  tanks  to  Saudi  Arabia,  just 
at  a  time  when  U.S.  denial  of  arms  shipments  to 
Israel  was  occupying  the  headlines.  In  justifying 
the  shipment,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  said  that 
withholding  the  tanks  might  have  compromised  the 
U.S.  right  to  occupy  its  air  base  at  Dhahran,  and 
that  the  tank  consignment  had  been  agreed  to  some 
time  before. 

The  second  controversy,  which  arose  in  February 
and  continued  throughout  the  year,  concerned  the 
Saudi  Arabian  refusal  to  allow  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to 
station  Jewish  personnel  at  Dhahran.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  controversy  was  dormant,  rather 
than  dead. 

During  October,  Saudi  Arabia  concluded  mutual 
defense  treaties  with  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Yemen, 
in  which  the  nations  involved  agreed  to  put  Egyp- 
tian Chief  of  Staff  Major  General  Amer  in  charge 
of  their  combined  forces  in  case  of  a  war  with 
Israel.  On  November  10,  Nasser  claimed  that  Syria, 
Jordan,  and  Saudi  Arabia  offered  to  come  to  his 
aid  when  Israel  attacked,  but  that  he  rejected  the 
offers  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  new  front  being 
opened  against  Jordan. 

The  Trans-Arabian  pipeline,  known  as  the  Tap- 
line,  was,  however,  the  only  oil  line  crossing  a  pro- 
Egyptian  nation  not  sabotaged  during  the  crisis. 
At  flie  end  of  the  year,  Western  statesmen  felt 
that  King  Saud  could  be  a  force  for  stability  in  the 
area,  as  few  felt  he  was  pleased  at  the  loss  of  oil 
revenues  suffered  by  Saudi  Arabia  as  a  result  of 
the  Suez  blockage. 

SAVINGS  BONDS  DIVISION,  U.S.  The  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds  Division  promotes  the  sale  of  Savings  Bonds 
for  a  twofold  purpose.  On  the  one  hand,  it  aids  the 
financial  security  of  the  individual  through  the  regu- 
lar investment  of  available  funds,  and  on  the  other, 
it  furthers  the  government's  anti-inflation  and  debt 
policy  through  the  substitution  of  individual  funds 
for  bank-held  indebtedness.  As  a  result,  the  own- 
ership of  the  public  debt  is  widened,  the  structure 
of  the  debt  is  improved,  and  substantial  sums  are 
siphoned  into  savings  from  the  income  stream,  thus 
lessening  pressure  on  prices  directly,  and  providing 
funds  to  retire  other  public  debt  obligations  carry- 
ing inflationary  potentials. 

A  small  Washington  headquarters  staff  adminis- 
ters the  program,  which  is  directed  primarily  on 
regular  purchase  plans  such  as  payroll  savings, 
school  savings,  over  the  counter  purchases  at  banks 
and  savings  institutions,  Bond-a-Month,  agricultural 
equipment  reserve,  etc.  It  directs  the  field  force  of 
offices  maintained  in  the  48  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  This  com- 
bined group  augments  its  efforts  by  recruiting,  stim- 
ulating, and  servicing  a  nationwide  volunteer  or- 
ganization serving  under  national,  State,  and  local 
chairmen  to  carry  on  personal  solicitations  and  di- 
rect sales  to  the  public.  Cooperation  is  solicited 
from  all  advertising  media,  the  value  of  contributed 
space,  time,  and  talent  being  currently  estimated  at 
$55  million  annually.  National  Director:  John  R. 
Buckley. 


SCHOOLS,  U.S.  The  school  year  1956-57  will  find 
more  pupils  enroled  in  the  public  schools  than  in 
any  previous  year.  The  increase  in  enrolments  is  es- 
timated to  be  1,197,350  pupils  in  the  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  In  1956-57  there 
will  be  an  estimated  32,338,688  students  in  public 
schools.  This  figure  can  be  compared  to  a  total  of 
31,141,338  students  enroled  in  1955-56.  Other  simi- 
lar increases  for  1956-57  as  compared  to  1955-56 
show  that  there  will  be  an  increase  of  55,000  in 
instructional  staff;  an  increase  of  $731.3  million  in 
current  expenditures;  an  increase  of  $15  in  the  aver- 
age current  expenditure  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance;  an  increase  of  4.7  percent  in  the  aver- 
age salary  of  instructional  staff  ( classroom  teachers, 
principals,  and  supervisors);  and  an  increase  of 
$317.4  million  in  expenditures  for  capital  outlay 
and  interest. 

The  figures  cited  were  not  unexpected.  They  do, 
however,  indicate  a  continuation  of  problems  that 
have  adversely  affected  schools  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  enrolment  in  teacher-education  institu- 
tions is  not  gaining  rapidly  enough  to  fill  the  need 
for  qualified  teachers.  School  systems  continue  to 
employ  about  80,000  teachers  who  are  not  fully 
qualified  for  standard  certificates.  The  shortage  of 
classrooms  and  qualified  teachers  continues  to  de- 
prive an  estimated  840,000  pupils  of  full-time 
schooling.  The  shortage  of  buildings,  equipment, 
and  qualified  teachers,  especially  critical  in  the 
elementary  schools  in  recent  years,  is  now  produc- 
ing serious  problems  at  the  secondary-school  levels. 
This  is  especially  true  in  urban  school  districts. 

Many  school  districts  have  reached  the  maximum 
of  their  legal  bonding  power  through  previous 
building  and  this  lack  of  further  bonding  power  is 
resulting  in  a  serious  legal  and  school  problem  in 
many  areas.  These  instructional  staff  and  physical 

groblems,  along  with  a  criticism  of  curriculum  of- 
jrings  and  methods  of  teaching,  characterize  pub- 
lic education  in  1956-57. 

Instructional  Staff.  This  term  is  used  to  designate 
classroom  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors.  In 
1955-56  there  were  1,203,090  members  of  the  in- 
structional staff  in  the  public  schools.  In  1956-57 
there  will  be  an  estimated  1,258,136  members  of 
the  staff. 

The  number  of  teachers  with  emergency  certifi- 
cates remains  at  80,500.  In  1946-47  about  1  class- 
room in  every  7  was  being  taught  by  a  person  hold- 
ing an  emergency  certificate;  the  proportion  in 
1956-57  will  be  1  classroom  in  15.  It  is  estimated 
in  1956-57  that  the  schools  need  an  estimated 
47,760  more  teachers  to  provide  adequately  for 
their  present  needs.  In  answer  to  a  questionnaire 
sent  out  by  the  National  Education  Association  in 
regard  to  whether  there  would  be  an  oversupply  of 
teachers  in  the  present  year,  all  States  reported  that 
there  would  not  be  an  oversupply  at  any  level.  All 
States  expect  to  have  a  shortage  of  elementary 
teachers  during  the  next  3  years.  Only  3  States 
thought  they  would  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
secondary  school  teachers. 

The  estimated  salary  of  all  instructional  person- 
nel in  1956-57  is  $4,330,  an  amount  4.7  percent 
higher  than  the  $4,135  for  1955-56.  The  average 
salary  of  classroom  teachers  is  estimated  at  $4,220 
for  1956-57.  For  classroom  teachers  in  elementary 
schools,  the  estimated  average  is  $3,800;  for  sec- 
ondary school  teachers,  $4,560. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure.  In  1955-56  the  total  in- 
come of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
was  $11,592,074,000;  a  total  income  of  $12,556,- 
452,000  is  expected  in  1956-57.  This  is  a  gain  of 
nearly  $1,000  million. 
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POPULATIONS  AND  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  ENHOLED  IN  FULL-TIME  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY DAY  SCHOOLS  BY  STATE  AND  ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  SALARIES  FOR  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS,  1956-57 


Estimated  average  salaries 
for  classroom  teachers 

States  by 

Total 

Numbt 

rr  of  pupils  enroled 

All 

Elementary 

Secondary 

regions 

population0 

Total 

Elementary* 

Secondary1' 

Teachers 

Teachers 

Teachers 

Continental  U.S.A  

161,183,000 

32,338,688 

23,302,889 

9,035,799 

$188,746 

$180,774 

$203,825 

New  England  

9,762,000 

1,633,561 

1,077,060 

556,501 

23,445 

22,520 

25,260 

Connecticut  

2,185,000 

399,000 

273,000 

126,000 

4,650 

4,500 

4,950 

Maine  

890,000 

179,500 

141,500 

38,000 

3,025 

2,825 

3,525 

Massachusetts  

4,924,000 

770,000 

465,000 

305,000 

4,325 

4,200 

4,600 

New  Hampshire  

550,000 

91,061 

63,560 

27,501 

3,620 

3,445 

3,910 

Rhode  Island  

837,000 

122,000 

81,000 

41,000 

4,525 

4,425 

4,650 

Vermont  

377,000 

72,000 

53,000 

19,000 

3,300 

3,125 

3,625 

Middle  Atlantic  

32,114,000 

5,279,929 

3,418,142 

1,861,787 

15,070 

14,525 

15,875 

New  York  

15,826,000 

2,578,000 

1,579,000 

999,000 

5,550 

5,250 

5,900 

New  Jersey  

5,303,000 

870,000 

681,000 

189,000 

4,880 

4,725 

5,225 

Pennsylvania  

.  .  .  .       10,984,000 

1,831,929 

1,158,142 

673,787 

4,640 

4,550 

4,750 

East  North  Central  

.  .  .  .       32,804,000 

6,242,424 

4,608,000 

1,634,424 

22,425 

21,550 

24,000 

Illinois  

9,193,000 

1,570,000 

1,200,000 

370,000 

4,725 

4,625 

4,950 

Indiana  

4,235,000 

900,000* 

693,000* 

207,000* 

4,200* 

4,025* 

4,500* 

Michigan  , 

7,028,000 

1,450,000 

940,000 

510,000 

4,900 

4,700 

5,200 

Ohio  

8,720,000 

1,682,424 

1,300,000 

382,424 

4,400 

4,250 

4,650 

Wisconsin  

3,628,000 

640,000 

475,000 

165,000 

4,200* 

3,950* 

4,700* 

West  North  Central  

14,568,000 

2,920,542 

2,154,941 

765,601 

24,659 

22,777 

28,487 

Iowa  

2,665,000 

531,029 

401,311 

129,718 

3,741 

3,338 

4,354 

Kansas  .  .  . 

2,023,000 

451,000 

350,000 

101,000 

3,650 

3,340 

4,065 

Minnesota  

3,132,000 

617,000 

385,000 

232,000 

4,200 

3,875 

4,650 

Missouri  

4,076,000 

766,513 

596,130 

170,383 

3,780 

3,615 

4,200 

Nebraska  

1,366,000 

270,000 

208,000 

62,000 

3,138 

2,809 

3,968 

North  Dakota  

635,000 

130,000 

99,000* 

31,000* 

3,000 

2,825 

3,500 

South  Dakota  

672,000 

155,000* 

115,500* 

39,500* 

3,150 

2,975 

3,750 

South  Atlantic  

.  .  .  .       22,773,000 

5,349,213 

3,772,231 

1,576,982 

30,068 

29,094 

31,628 

Delaware  

371,000 

65,915 

39,830 

26,085 

4,750 

4,600 

4,900 

District  of  Columbia  

849,000 

110,000* 

70,000* 

40,000* 

Florida  

3,300,000 

813,464 

505,841 

307,623 

4,117 

4,050 

4,200 

Georgia  

3,606,000 

950,000* 

704,000* 

246,000* 

3,275* 

3,100* 

3,600* 

Maryland  

2,601,000 

506,834 

319,560 

187,274 

4,700 

4,575* 

4,850* 

North  Carolina  

4,225,000 

1,050,000 

818,000 

232,000 

3,291 

3,269 

3,353 

South  Carolina  

2,270,000 

580,000 

419,000 

161,000 

3,125 

3,025 

3,325 

Virginia  

3,560,000 

815,000 

600,000 

215,000 

3,400 

3,275 

3,650 

West  Virginia  

1,990,000 

458,000 

296,000 

162,000 

3,410 

3,200 

3,750 

East  South  Central  , 

11,467,000 

2,660,100 

1,970,850 

689,250 

11,758 

11,228 

12,787 

Alabama  

3,001,000 

745,100 

460,100 

285,000 

3,366 

3,278 

3,487 

Kentucky  

2,978,000 

590,000 

435,100 

154,900 

2,800 

2,700 

2,950 

Mississippi  

2,126,000 

550,000 

451,000 

99,000 

2,442 

2,250 

2,800 

Tennessee  

3,362,000 

775,000 

624,650 

150,350 

3,150 

3,000 

3,550 

West  South  Central  

15,333,000 

3,406,400 

2,588,800 

817,600 

13,880 

13,260 

14,575 

Arkansas  

1,798,000 

427,000 

270,000 

157,000 

2,380 

2,200 

2,600 

Louisiana.  

2,882,000 

617,400 

492,800 

124,600 

3,875 

3,700 

3,950 

Oklahoma  

2,174,000 

537,000 

401,000 

136,000 

3,700 

3,600 

3,800 

Texas  

8,479,000 

1,825,000 

1,425,000 

400,000 

3,925 

3,760 

4,225 

Mountain  

5,692,000 

1,356,729 

1,016,473 

340,256 

33,215 

32,000 

36,135 

Arizona  

928,000 

240,000 

190,000 

50,000 

4,600 

4,475 

4,960 

Colorado  

1,499,000 

315,000 

245,000 

70,000 

3,750 

3,600 

4,150 

Idaho  

598,000 

144,500* 

106,000* 

38,500* 

3,550* 

3,375* 

3,950* 

Montana  

619,000 

129,575 

97,529 

32,046 

4,000 

3,750 

4,650 

Nevada  

210,000 

57,654 

45,944 

11,710 

4,890 

4,800 

5,175 

New  Mexico  

778,000 

194,000 

153,000 

41,000 

4,650 

4,600 

4,800 

Utah  

762,000 

204,000 

124,000 

80,000 

4,000 

3,900* 

4,150* 

Wyoming  

298,000 

72,000 

55,000 

17,000 

3,775 

3,500 

4,300 

Pacific  

16,671,000 

3,489,790 

2,696,392 

793,398 

14,226 

13,820 

15,078 

Calif  ornia  

.  .  .  .       12,500,000 

2,607,000 

2,024,200 

582,800 

5,150 

4,950 

5,550 

1,640,000 

351,393 

264,762 

86,631 

4,525 

4,425 

4,800 

2,531,000 

531,397 

407,430 

123,967 

4,551 

4,445 

4,728 

*  July  1,  1954,  U.S.  Census  Estimate.    *  Junior  High  Schools  are  classified  with  secondary  schools.    Elementary  includes  kinder- 
garten.   *  NEA  Research  Division  Estimate,  Nov.  15,  1956. 


For  the  48  States  as  a  group  about  3.7  percent 
of  the  revenue  was  from  Federal  sources,  38.7  per- 
cent from  State  sources,  and  57.6  percent  from 
local  sources. 

The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance  was  estimated  at  $280  for  1955-56 
and  $295  for  1956-57.  This  was  an  increase  of  5.4 
percent.  In  1939-40  the  per-pupil  expenditure  aver- 
aged $88.09  in  prewar  dollars.  The  increase  be- 
tween 1939-40  and  1956-57  was  estimated  at  235 
percent  in  current  dollars,  but  in  purchasing  power 
the  increase  was  only  71  percent  ( in  terms  of  1935- 
39  dollars ) .  —CHARLES  E.  MORPHEW 

SECRET  SERVICE,  U.S.  A  Treasury  Department 
agency,  the  Secret  Service  is  charged  with  protec- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  members 
of  his  family,  of  the  President-elect,  and  the  Vice 
President  at  his  request;  the  detection  and  arrest 
of  persons  violating  Federal  laws  relating  to  obli- 
gations and  securities  of  the  United  States  and  for- 


eign governments;  and  the  detection  and  arrest  of 
persons  violating  other  laws  cited  in  Title  18,  U.S. 
Code,  Section  3056. 

For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1956,  the  Secret 
Service  received  1,016  cases  involving  direct  or  im- 
plied threats  against  the  President.  Special  agents 
seized  18  plants  for  the  making  of  counterfeit  paper 
money,  and  $511,760  in  counterfeit  bills.  Of  that 
total,  $67,635  had  been  successfully  passed  on  store- 
keepers. The  balance  of  $444,125  was  captured  be- 
fore it  could  be  put  into  circulation.  The  repre- 
sentative value  of  counterfeit  coins  seized  was 
$6,326.16,  of  which  $5,405.84  had  been  successfully 
passed.  There  were  72  new  counterfeit  note  issues 
during  the  fiscal  year,  and  agents  arrested  166  vio- 
lators of  the  counterfeiting  laws. 

The  Secret  Service  received  27,110  forged  gov- 
ernment checks  for  investigation  and  there  were 
15,222  on  hand  as  of  July  1.  Agents  completed  in- 
vestigations of  30,619  forged  checks  worth  $2,631,- 
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177.84  and  arrested  2,970  persons  for  forging  gov- 
ernment checks  and  bonds.  They  also  arrested  176 
persons  for  crimes  other  than  counterfeiting  and 
forgery,  making  a  total  of  3,312  arrests,  with  98.3 
percent  of  convictions  in  all  cases  prosecuted.  Cases 
of  all  types  received  for  investigation  totaled  35,455, 
and  18,585  cases  were  pending  as  of  July  1,  1955. 
Although  39,264  cases  were  closed,  there  were  14,- 
779  cases  awaiting  investigation  as  of  June  30, 1956. 
SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION  (SEC).  A  U.S. 
government  independent  agency  which  has  the 
following  functions:  Registration  of  securities  of- 
fered for  public  sale  to  provide  factual  disclosures, 
and  suppression  of  fraudulent  practices  in  the  sale 
of  securities,  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933;  the 
regulation  of  trading  in  various  securities,  and 
suppression  of  manipulation  and  fraud,  both  on  the 
stock  exchanges  and  in  the  over-the-counter  mar- 
kets, registration  and  regulation  of  national  securi- 
ties exchanges,  registration  (to  provide  factual  dis- 
closures) of  securities  listed  on  exchanges  (issuers 
of  such  securities  also  must  comply  with  SEC  dis- 
closure requirements  when  soliciting  proxies,  and 
their  management  officials  and  large  owners  must 
report  their  holdings  of  and  transactions  in  listed 
equity  securities),  and  registrations  of  brokers  and 
dealers,  as  provided  in  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934;  regulation  of  financial  and  related  practices 
of  electric  and  gas  public  utility  holding  companies 
and  their  subsidiaries  under  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1935,  as  well  as  simplification 
of  their  corporate  and  capital  structures,  readjust- 
ment of  their  system  structures  and  reduction  of 
their  utility  holdings  to  "integrated  systems";  quali- 
fication of  trust  inaentures  pursuant  to  which  new 
debt  securities  are  offered,  as  provided  under  the 
Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939;  registration  and  regu- 
lation of  investment  companies  and  investment  ad- 
visers under  die  Investment  Company  Act  and  the 
Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940;  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  advisory  reports  on  plans,  and  participation 
as  a  party,  in  corporate  reorganizations  under  Chap- 
ter X  of  the  National  Bankruptcy  Act. 
SEISMOLOGY.  Earthquakes  occurred  in  average 
numbers  during  the  year  1956,  without  any  of  ex- 
ceptional magnitude,  although  a  number  of  mod- 
erate shocks  occurred  in  settled  areas  where  the 
resulting  damage  and  loss  of  Me  were  high.  Un- 
fortunately, several  of  the  seismically  more  active 
belts  of  the  earth  are  in  primitive  areas  where  the 
people  lack  tie  means  and  the  technical  knowledge 
to  protect  themselves  with  shock-resistant  houses. 
Cheaply  built  mud  or  rubble  huts  are  not  only  frail 
but  exceptionally  dangerous  to  those  caught  in 
their  collapse.  Industrialized  societies,  still  unable 
to  predict,  much  less  prevent,  these  convulsions  of 
nature,  devote  increasing  efforts  to  the  development 
of  structures  that  will  not  fail  in  times  of  stress. 

An  interesting  but  unexplained  circumstance  of 
the  1956  earthquake  record  is  the  unusual  concen- 
tration of  the  year's  shocks  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  Relative  infrequency  of  quakes  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  may,  according  to  modern  scientific 
thought,  presage  a  subsequent  increase  of  notice- 
able proportions,  or  perhaps  an  unusually  great 
earthquake.  This  follows  from  the  principle  that 
the  total  energy  of  this  form  of  earth  disturbance 
must  be  exercised  at  a  uniform  rate,  and  that  vari- 
ations in  this  rate  must  soon  be  compensated.  This 
principle  cannot  be  invoked  to  conjecture  when  or 
where  such  compensation  may  occur,  however. 

Most  Damaging  Earthquakes.  Four  shocks,  none  of 
which  was  large  from  the  standpoint  of  energy- 
release,  attracted  attention  by  killing  more  than  a 
hundred  persons.  Of  these,  the  worst  was  a  recur- 
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ring  series  beginning  October  31,  which  destroyed 
six  villages  in  the  areas  of  Laristan  and  Bastak  in 
southern  Iran;  250  inhabitants  were  reported  to 
have  been  killed  in  the  collapse  of  houses 

On  March  16,  145  were  killed,  more  than  500 
injured  and  25,000  left  homeless  when  the  Chouf 
District  of  Lebanon  was  shaken;  32  bodies  were 
brought  out  from  under  the  rubble  of  the  village  of 
Shehim.  The  shocks  were  recurring,  and  many  of 
the  houses  did  not  fall  until  the  second  tremor,  by 
which  time  large  numbers  had  been  able  to  escape 
to  the  streets,  where  they  helplessly  watched  the 
final  collapse.  Others,  trapped,  failed  to  escape. 

India,  just  south  of  the  geologically  active  Hima- 
layan mountain  ranges,  and  a  frequent  scene  of 
disastrous  quakes,  saw  death  come  to  111  persons 
on  July  21  when  almost  the  entire  8,000  sq.  mi.  area 
of  Kutch  was  rocked.  Some  300  were  injured.  The 
coast  town  of  Anjar,  near  the  center  of  the  disturb- 
ance, was  practically  demolished  with  the  loss  of 
500  houses.  The  tremors  were  felt  over  a  large  area, 
extending  from  Bombay  to  the  Pakistan  border, 
nearly  500  mi.  Telegraph  poles  were  uprooted,  in- 
terrupting communications,  and  17  freight  cars 
were  overturned  at  Kandla. 

Afghanistan  suffered  what  was  reported  to  be  the 
worst  earthquake  in  its  history  in  a  5-day  series  of 
recurrent  shocks  beginning  June  9.  Among  the 
2,000  casualties  were  100  persons  killed  at  Kabul. 
Here  again,  many  were  buried  in  the  nibble  of  col- 
lapsed mud  huts.  Rivers  were  diverted  by  land- 
slides and  piled-up  rocks,  and  roads  were  closed. 
Communications  with  isolated  villages  were  com- 
pletely severed. 

Other  Destructive  Shocks.  Seldom  absent  in  recent 
years  from  accounts  of  earthquake  disaster,  Greece 
suffered  once  again  when,  on  July  9,  earth  shocks 
and  a  tidal  wave,  or  seismic  seawave,  struck  a  group 
of  islands  in  the  southern  Aegean  Sea,  killing  43  and 
injuring  about  100  persons.  Property  damage  was 
high  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  homes  and  busi- 
ness buildings.  The  island  of  Thira,  or  Santorini, 
was  worst  hit 

A  large  number  of  shocks,  starting  July  16,  killed 
30  in  Burma.  Several  pagodas  and  other  structures 
were  crumbled  when  the  ancient  capital  of  Man- 
dalay  was  rocked.  Sagaing,  10  miles  to  the  south- 
west, was  reduced  to  nibble,  and  rail  traffic  was 
disrupted  when  the  Ava  Bridge  spanning  the  Irra- 
waddy  River  dropped  5  inches. 

Seven  were  killed  in  the  Province  of  Granada, 
Spain,  in  a  series  of  5  tremors  on  April  19,  counted 
the  worst  in  that  locality  since  1884.  Nearly  100 
were  injured.  Part  of  the  roof  of  the  City  Hall  and 
the  tower  of  the  Franciscan  Convent  collapsed,  and 
power  and  communications  were  disrupted. 

Six  were  killed  in  2  widely  separated  shocks  on 
February  20.  Of  these,  4  deaths  were  at  Eskisehir, 
Turkey,  where  more  than  1,000  houses  were 
wrecked  and  $50  million  damage  was  caused  in  a 
shock  felt  from  Istanbul  to  Ankara.  The  other  2 
were  children  in  a  mountain  area  200  miles  north  of 
Lima,  Peru.  Here  a  5-day  series  of  cmakes  stirred 
landslides  in  the  region  surrounding  the  villages  of 
Amassca  and  SMla,  and  caused  the  terrorized  vil- 
lagers to  sleep  in  tihe  open  for  nearly  a  week. 

Other  deaths  reported  during  the  year  were  2  in 
trie  village  of  Taksony  in  Hungary,  when  38  houses 
collapsed  in  2  shocks  on  January  12,  and  1  in  Japan 
on  September  29,  when  the  U.S.  Army  Camp  Zama, 
25  miles  southwest  of  Tokyo,  was  damaged.  The 
latter  event  consisted  of  2  shocks  12  hours  apart, 
which  gave  Tokyo  its  worst  shaking  in  5  years. 
Power  lines  and  communications  were  interrupted 
and  large  buildings  swayed  ominously. 
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An  attention-getting  shock  started  off  the  year 
at  the  popular  resort  city  of  Acapulco,  Mexico,  on 
January  8  when  107  persons  were  injured  and  heavy 
property  damage  was  inflicted.  Flimsy  buildings  in 
the  poorer  parts  of  the  town  toppled,  and  a  4-story 
building  under  construction  collapsed. 

A  day  later,  on  January  9,  a  sharp  predawn  shock 
shook  southern  Italy,  wrecking  buildings  and  injur- 
ing 5.  Panic-stricken  townspeople  at  Matera,  Gras- 
sano,  Miglionico,  and  Pisticci  fled  to  the  town 
squares  in  sub-freezing  weather  wrapped  only  in 
bedclothes.  From  May  26  to  July  5,  a  remarkable 
series  of  more  than  400  disturbing  shocks  caused 
3,000  residents  of  central  Italy  to  sleep  in  tents  for 
35  days  in  fear  of  a  major  earthquake  which,  how- 
ever, became  less  and  less  likely  as  the  energy  was 
dissipated  in  the  small  recurring  tremors.  Houses 
were  damaged  in  Santa  Sofia  and  4  nearby  villages 
in  the  mountains  between  Florence  and  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  1,000-year-old  Abbey  of  Santo  Illero  was 
damaged. 

Two  other  South  American  shocks  claimed  atten- 
tion, one  on  January  16  over  a  wide  area  of  coastal 
Ecuador  northwest  of  Guayaquil,  which  demolished 
houses  and  a  bridge  at  Portoviejo,  and  the  other  on 
November  26  in  the  northern  Province  of  Antp- 
fagasta,  Chile,  where  landslides  trapped  9  men  in 
an  underground  copper  mine  until  rescued  30  hours 
later.  A  violent  eruption,  possibly  associated  with 
the  forces  causing  this  quake,  occurred  at  the  Vol- 
cano Llaima  in  the  southern  Province  of  Cautin, 
causing  panic  but  no  injuries. 

LIST  OF  PRINCIPAL  EAKTHQUAKES 


Greennnch 

Date  Location 

I/  8/56  Guerrero,  Mexico 

I/  9/56  Southern  Italy 

1/12/56  Northern  Hungary 

1/16/56  Coast  of  Ecuador 

2/  9/56  Lower  California 

2/14/56  Near  east  coast  of 
Honshu,  Japan 

2/20/56  Turkey 


2/20/56  Peru 

3/16/56  Lebanon 

4/19/56  Southern  Spain 

6/  9/56  Afghanistan 

7/  9/56  Greece 

7/16/56  Burma 

7/21/56  India 


9/29/56    Tokyo,  Japan 
10/31/56    Iran 

ll/  2/56    Greece 

11/26/56     Chile 
12/18/56    Chile-Argentina 
border 


Remarks 

Many  injured  and  heavy  prop- 
erty damage  at  Acapulco. 

Heavy  property  damage,  5  in- 
jured. 

2  killed,  36  injured,  extensrre 
property  damage. 

Heavy  property  damage  at 
Portoviejo. 

Minor  damage  in  Imperial 
Valley,  followed  by  22  fairly 
strong  aftershocks. 

Several  injured  and  minor 
property  damage  at  Tokyo. 

4  killed,  several  injured  at 
Istanbul,  with  extensive 
damage  at  Es- 


2  killed,  heavy  property  dam- 
age. 

145  persons  killed,  500  in- 
jured in  Chouf  District  and 
surrounding  villages.  Ex- 
tensive property  damage. 

7  killed,  many  injured.  Heavy 
property  damage  at  Albo- 
lote,  Atarfe,  and  Granada. 

100  killed,  many  injured, 
heavy  property  damage. 

43  killed,  many  injured,  prop- 
erty damage  high.  Large 
tidal  wave  occurred. 

30  killed,  major  property  dam- 
Ill^  persons  killed,  300  in- 
jured, heavy  property  dam- 
age at  Anjar. 

1  killed,  several  injured. 

250  Mlled  with  heavy  damage 
in  Province  of  Laristan. 

Extensive  property  damage  at 
Volos. 

Landslides,  volcanic  eruption. 


Seismological  Observations.  The  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  continued  to  operate  a  number  of  seis- 
mographs in  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  Alaska, 
and  Hawaii,  including  the  special  surveillance  in- 
struments needed  for  the  seismic  seawave  (tidal 


wave)  warning  system  established  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Hawaii.  The  Survey  also  collaborated  in  the 
operation  of  seismographs  at  several  universities 
and  private  establishments,  and  coordinated  tae 
work  of  such  stations,  as  weU  as  that  of  the  local 
networks  operated  by  the  Jesuit  Seismological  As- 
sociation, the  University  of  California,  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology,  and  others.  Through 
the  efforts  of  these  operators  in  America  and  or 
many  in  foreign  areas  with  whom  the  Survey  main- 
tains telegraphic  communications,  a  worldwiqe 
earthquake-reporting  service  has  been  maintarned. 

New  stations  were  established  in  the  United 
States  at  Palos  Verdes,  Calif.;  Waynesburg,  Pa.; 
and  Duluth,  Minn.  Others  were  at  Banff  and 
Schefferville,  Canacla;  Krakow  and  Raciborz,  Po- 
land; Minister  and  Halle,  Germany;  and  at  Brati- 
slava, Czechoslovakia;  Skalstugen,  Sweden;  Istan- 
bul, Turkey;  and  Medan,  Indonesia.  Numerous  ad- 
ditional stations  are  planned  by  several  countries  in. 
connection  with  International  Geophysical  Year  ac- 
tivities. ,  _ 

Engineering  Seismology.  In  the  United  States,  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  maintarned  more 
than  60  special  instruments  for  the  recording  of 
strong  earth  motions  characteristic  of  the  central 
areas  of  damaging  shocks.  This  is  intended  to  assist 
engineers  in  the  development  of  safe  structural  de- 
sign practices.  A  few  similar  instruments  are  in  op- 
eration in  Japan  and  the  countries  of  western  South 
America.  . 

The  geophysical  type  seismograph,  which  records 
the  reflected  ground  vibrations  caused  by  controlled 
explosions,  and  thus  provides  information  on  sub- 
terranean rock  structure,  has  been  widely  used  by 
building  contractors  and  engineers.  Subsurface  con- 
ditions are  thus  readily  explored  preliminary  to  ex- 
cavation work  and  the  design  or  foundations,  for 
the  finding  of  fissured  rock  areas  near  leaking 
reservoirs,  and  for  many  other  difficult  undertak- 
ings. Such  use,  grown  from  the  widely  practiced 
methods  of  oil  and  mineral  exploration,  is  a  special- 
ized and  highly  important  extension  of  the  principles 
of  seismology. 

Technical  Developments.  A  conference  on  the  needs 
of  theoretical  geophysics  met  in  Washington  in  Feb- 
ruary, under  the  chairmanship  of  John  von  Neu- 
mann. The  status  of  geophysical  knowledge  in 
America  and  means  for  encouraging  increased  ac- 
tivity, including  the  establishment  of  new  research 
institutions,  were  discussed.  The  European  Com- 
mission for  Seismology  of  the  International  Union 
of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics  met  to  discuss  problems 
of  instrumentation,  the  study  of  microseisms,  and  a 
proposed  plan  to  investigate  the  long-range  effects 
of  blast  disturbances,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  study  of  rock  structure  under  the  Alps. 

Study  of  the  earth's  crust  continued  through  the 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  observed  earthquake 
waves  and  associated  phenomena.  Surface  wave  ef- 
fects from  recent  destructive  earthquakes  indicate 
the  depth  of  the  crustal  layer  between  Nevada  and 
New  York  to  be  35  km,  the  structure  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  basin  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  other  major 
oceans,  and  the  Mozambique  Channel  to  be  under- 
lain probably  by  a  continental  or  granite,  rather  than 
oceanic  or  basalt,  crust. 

In  the  Japanese  Disaster  Prevention  Research 
Institute,  study  of  ground  tilts  and  strains  and 
changes  associated  with  earthquakes  is  believed  to 
show  some  promise  of  local  earthquake  forecasting. 
This  possibility,  in  the  state  of  present  knowledge, 
could  be  present  only  in  special  cases  of  frequent 
recurring  earthquakes,  such  as  are  experienced  in 
Japan.  —ELLIOTT  B.  ROBERTS 
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SELECTIVE  SERVICE.  The  Selective  Service  System 
of  the  United  States,  an  independent  agency  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  President,  delivered  152,- 
450  men  to  the  armed  services  during  1956.  Selec- 
tive Service  System  operations  during  1956  were 
influenced  chiefly  by  3  Executive  Orders.  Executive 
Orders  Nos.  10650  and  10651  were  issued  Jan.  6, 
1956,  and  are  designed  to  provide  for  the  more 
favorable  use  of  males  of  military  age  in  relation 
to  the  critical  needs  of  the  present  defense-support- 
ing economy  and  in  a  mobilization,  also  to  insure 
that  the  Ready  Reserve  will  be  immediately  avail- 
able with  the  least  loss  in  the  event  of  mobilization. 
Executive  Order  No.  10659,  dated  Feb.  16,  1956, 
amended  Selective  Service  Regulations. 

Executive  Order  W65Q~Executive  Order  on 
Selection  of  Certain  Persons  Who  Have  Critical 
Skills  for  Enlistment  in  Units  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
of  the  Armed  Forces— prescribed  Selective  Service 
Regulations  which  establish  the  procedures  by 
which  registrants  are  to  be  selected  for  enlistment 
in  the  special  reserve  program  established  by  the 
Reserve  Forces  Act  of  1955  for  persons  with  critical 
skills.  The  Act  provides  that  such  persons  may 
enlist  for  3  to  6  months  of  active  duty  for  training 
after  which  they  would  be  transferred  to  the  reserve 
for  the  remainder  of  their  8-year  obligation. 

The  Executive  Order  provides  that  a  registrant 
who  believes  he  has  a  critical  skill  which  is  being 
utilized  in  a  critical  defense-supporting  industry  or 
a  research  activity  affecting  national  defense  may 
file  a  written  request:,  along  with  the  required  sup- 
porting evidence,  with  his  local  board.  The  local 
board  will  be  guided  by  the  current  list  of  approved 
critical  skills  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
essential  activities  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

If  the  applicant-registrant  has  been  found  ac- 
ceptable for  service  after  an  armed  forces  physical 
examination,  the  local  board  will  begin  processing 
his  application  by  referring  it  to  the  appropriate 
State  Advisory  Committee  on  Scientific,  Engineer- 
ing, and  Specialized  Personnel,  and /or  any  other 
appropriate  groups  for  consideration  and  recom- 
mendation. Registrants  selected  for  enlistment  must 
enlist  in  a  Ready  Reserve  unit  within  30  days  after 
notification  of  selection  has  been  mailed,  or  within 
such  period  as  the  local  board  may  grant  him. 

Executive  Order  10651— Executive  Order  on  the 
Screening  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  the  Armed  Forces 
—provides  regulations  under  which  the  military 
service  will  effect  a  continuous  screening  of  the 
Ready  Reserve.  This  will  assure  that  the  Ready  Re- 
serve will  be  immediately  callable  with  minimum 
losses  in  the  event  of  mobilization. 

Executive  Order  10659— Executive  Order  Amend- 
ing  the  Selective  Service  Regulations—changes  the 
priority  in  which  registrants  are  called  for  induction; 
the  order  also  provides  that  aliens  from  countries 
with  which  the  United  States  has  treaties  containing 
provisions  for  the  exemption  from  military  service 
of  their  nationals  while  in  this  country,  shall  be 
exempt  from  registration  and  induction  only  if  they 
have  been  admitted  to  this  country  temporarily. 
Also  exempted  from  induction  by  the  order  are 
aliens  who  have  served  at  least  18  months  since 
June  24,  1948,  in  the  armed  forces  of  a  nation  asso- 
ciated with  the  United  States  in  mutual  defense 
activities,  if  such  nation  grants  a  similar  exemption 
from  service  in  its  armed  forces  to  U.S.  citizens. 

The  order  exempts  from  registration  and  liability 
for  induction  aliens  who  are  in  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  certain  of  the  agree- 
ments pertaining  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization. The  order  also  clarifies  the  exempt  status 


of  aliens  temporarily  admitted  to  this  country  for 
study  at  an  approved  institution  of  learning. 

Registrants  under  the  age  of  18  years  and  6 
months  and  registrants  with  critical  skills  selected 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10650  who  enlist  in  the 
new  8-year  Ready  Reserve  program  will  be  deferred 
while  they  continue  to  serve  satisfactorily  in  such 
program  and  upon  completion  of  their  8-year  period 
of  service  will  be  classified  as  exempt  from  further 
peacetime  induction. 

Registrants,  who,  prior  to  attaining  the  age  of  18 
years  and  6  months,  enlist  in  organized  units  of  the 
Federally  recognized  National  Guard  or  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  are  deferred  from  induction  while 
they  serve  satisfactorily,  and,  upon  attaining  the  age 
of  28,  will  also  be  classified  as  exempt  from  further 
peacetime  induction.  If  such  registrants  satisfac- 
torily complete  8  years  of  such  service  and  during 
that  time  have  performed  not  less  than  3  consecutive 
months  of  active  duty  for  training  they  will  also  be 
classified  as  exempt  from  peacetime  induction.  Reg- 
istrants who  have  enlisted  in  the  above-mentioned 
programs  and  who  fail  to  serve  satisfactorily  therein 
as  determined  by  the  armed  force  concerned,  will 
be  inducted  into  the  armed  forces  for  24  months  of 
training  and  service  prior  to  all  other  registrants. 

The  amended  regulations  also  implement  provi- 
sions of  the  1955  amendments  to  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act  by  providing  that 
registrants  who  since  Sept.  16,  1940,  have  served 
on  active  duty  in  the  armed  forces  for  not  less  than 
6  months  and  have  been  discharged  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  government,  or  who  since  that  date 
have  served  in  the  armed  forces  on  active  duty  not 
less  than  one  year,  or  who  have  served  not  less  than 
24  months  as  commissioned  officers  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  or  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  shall 
be  classified  as  exempt  from  induction.  Unless  they 
meet  these  criteria,  registrants  who  have  served  6 
months  or  more  on  active  duty  since  June  24,  1948, 
will  no  longer  be  classified  as  exempt  from  in- 
duction. 

Persons  who  enter  the  ROTC  and  certain  other 
officer  procurement  programs  of  the  armed  forces 
are  hereafter  required,  in  order  to  be  classified  as 
deferred  by  reason  of  membership  in  such  pro- 
grams, to  agree  to  remain  a  member  of  a  regular  or 
reserve  component  for  6  years  after  they  are  com- 
missioned instead  of  8  years  as  previously  required. 

The  order,  in  accordance  with  the  1955  amend- 
ments, also  provides  with  respect  to  special  reg- 
istrants who  are  physicians,  dentists,  and  veterina- 
rians, that  such  persons  shall  be  classified  as  exempt 
from  induction  when  they  attain  the  age  of  46.  They 
will  also  be  classified  as  exempt  from  induction  if 
they  have  attained  the  age  of  35  and  have  applied 
for  a  commission  in  the  armed  forces  as  a  physician, 
dentist,  or  veterinarian,  and  have  been  rejected 
solely  for  physical  disqualification. 

— BERNABD  T.  FBANCK  III 

SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTISTS.  Formally  organized  in 
1863,  the  Seventh-day  Adventists  regard  themselves 
as  continuators  of  the  arrested  Reformation,  and  in 
the  line  of  the  apostolic  faith  and  the  Protestant 
dissentients.  They  believe  the  personal,  pre-millen- 
nial  advent  of  Christ  to  be  imminent,  and  observe 
the  seventh  day  as  the  Sabbath.  They  are  evangeli- 
cal conservatives  without  a  formal  creed,  taking  the 
Bible  as  their  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  holding 
to  salvation  wholly  by  grace,  with  obedience  and 
works  following  as  the  result  of  salvation.  At  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  Dec.  31, 1955,  their  churches 
numbered  11,745,  of  which  3,041  were  in  North 
America.  Their  Sabbath  schools  had  a  membership 
of  1,320,883.  Adventists  conduct  mission  work  in 
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185  countries  and  in  731  languages  and  dialects. 
They  operate  309  colleges  and  secondary  schools, 
and  4,988  elementary  schools,  with  a  total  enrol- 
ment of  272,743.  Seventh-day  Adventists  follow  the 
representative  form  of  church  government,  their 
11,745  local  churches  being  organized  into  330  local 
conferences,  comprising  70  union  conferences,  these 
grouped  into  13  continental  or  divisional  organiza- 
tions, which  in  turn  make  up  their  General  Confer- 
ence, with  headquarters  in  Takoma  Park,  Washing- 
ton 12,  D.C. 

SEYCHELLES.  A  British  colony  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
600  miles  northeast  of  Madagascar.  Including  its 
dependencies,  the  colony  comprises  92  islands. 
Mahe  (55  sq.  mi),  Praslin  (15  sq.  mi.),  Silhouette, 
La  Digue,  Curieuse,  and  Felicite  are  £he  chief  is- 
lands of  the  colony.  The  dependent  islands  include 
Amirantes,  Alphonse,  Bijoutier,  St.  Francois,  St. 
Pierre,  the  Cosmoledo  Group,  Astove  Island,  As- 
sumption, the  Aldabra  Islands,  Providence,  Coetivy, 
Flat,  and  Farquhar  Islands.  Total  area:  156  sq.  mi. 
Total  population  (1955  est):  38,672.  Capital:  Vic- 
toria, 10,000  inhabitants.  Principal  products  include 
coconuts,  cinnamon,  patchouli  oil,  maize,  sugar 
cane,  mangrove  bark,  phosphate,  and  vanilla.  Trade 
(1955):  imports  Rs8,862,676;  exports  Rs6,140,274. 
Finance  (1955):  revenue  Rs4,400,484;  expenditure 
Rs5,354,445.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a  gov- 
ernor, assisted  by  an  executive  council  and  a  legis- 
lative council.  Governor:  William  Addis. 
SHIPBUILDING,  Merchant.  As  of  Jan.  1,  1956,  there 
were  under  construction,  or  under  contract,  in 
United  States  shipyards  25  vessels  ( 1,000  gross  tons 
or  over)  aggregating  315,340  gross  tons.  As  of  Dec. 
31, 1956,  there  were  84  vessels  ( 1,000  gross  tons  or 
over)  under  construction  or  on  order  aggregating 
1,903,866  gross  tons. 

During  the  year,  9  vessels  were  delivered,  aggre- 
gating 125,878  gross  tons.  Of  these,  1  was  an  AKA 
cargo  vessel  of  12,850  gross  tons;  6  were  tankers, 
aggregating  107,328  gross  tons,  and  2  seagoing 
ore  carriers,  totaling  6,844  gross  tons.  Seven  of  the 
delivered  vessels  were  registered  under  the  U.S. 
flag  and  2  under  Venezuelan  registry.  The  aggregate 
horsepower  of  the  9  delivered  vessels  was  120,460. 

During  1956  orders  for  68  vessels  (of  1,000  gross 
tons  or  over),  totaling  1,715,400  gross  tons,  were 
placed  with  United  States  private  shipyards.  The 
composition  of  these  new  contracts  was:  62  tankers, 
totaling  1,649,906  gross  tons;  2  passenger-cargo 
vessels  for  the  Grace  Line  of  15,000  GT  each;  2 
Great  Lakes  ore  carriers,  totaling  30,500  gross  tons; 
1  train  ferry  of  2,500  gross  tons;  1  drilling  tender  of 
2,500  gross  tons. 

The  total  number  and  tonnage  of  uncompleted 
vessels  ( each  1,000  gross  tons  or  over)  in  hand  or 
on  order  as  of  Dec.  31,  1956,  in  coastal  and  Great 
Lakes  yards,  are  given  in  table  1. 

TABLE  1 


tion  contracts  were  placed  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1956. 


Type 
Tankers                • 

Coc 

No. 

,.     70 

istal  yards        Great  Lakes  yards 
Gross                         Gross 
tonnage            No.    tonnage 
1,768,166 
7,500 
12,000 
66,400 
2       30,500 
12,000 
2,300 
2,500 
2,500 

Cargo                  •  •    .  .  « 

3 

Carso  ship  (dock)        . 

1 

4 

Ore  carrier                *  •  « 

Roll-on  Roll-off  

1 

1 

Train  ferry 

1 

Drilling  tender  

1 

Total  

...     82 

1,873,366 

2       30,500 

TABLE  2 


Type  (Non-propelled) 

No. 
709 

Gross 
tonnage 
441,765 

10 

10,000 

g 

6,400 

-prj         JL   K*"Vrt-e 

i 

100 

8 

5,000 

1 

1,000 

12 

25,050 

10 

27,000 

2 

1,000 

1 

2,000 

1 

150 

764 

519,465 

Type  (Self-propelled) 

No. 
60 

Gross 

tonnage 
20,190 

60 

7,240 

1 

250 

14 

4,740 

11 

3,530 

3 

340 

Yacht                                       

1 

100 

10 

2,950 

2 

600 

1 

400 

1 

500 

1 

200 

j.i. 

1 

2,000 

1 

100 

Seismograph  

4 

200 

Totals  

171 

43,340 

Small  Craft  in  Private  Shipyards.  Table  2  indicates, 
by  type,  number  and  tonnage,  the  self-propelled 
and  non-propelled  small  craft  for  which  construq- 


The  total  gross  tonnage  in  the  orders  for  these 
smaller  types  of  vessels  continues  to  increase  each 
year.  The  1955  total  of  558,550  was  an  increase  of 
over  234,000  gross  tons  over  1954,  and  the  1956 
total  was  a  slight  increase  over  1955  of  4,255  gross 
tons. 

Naval  Vessels.  During  calendar  year  1956  the  U.S. 
Navy  Department  placed  orders  in  private  ship- 
yards for  19  combatant  ships,  totaling  62,295  dis- 
placement tons,  and  3  auxiliaries,  of  24,600  dis- 
placement tons.  The  combatant  categories  are  1 
guided  missile  cruiser,  7  destroyers,  4  escort  vessels, 
5  frigates,  and  2  submarines.  The  U.S.  Navy  De- 
partment also  let  a  number  of  contracts  for  smaller 
vessels,  ranging  in  size  from  coastal  mine  sweepers 
down  to  28-foot  personnel  boats.  The  approximate 
value  of  contracts  placed  by  the  U.S.  Navy  Depart- 
ment, including  those  for  auxiliary  vessels  and  small 
craft,  is  roughly  400  million  dollars.  The  number  of 
large-size  vessels  remaining  uncompleted  as  of  Dec. 
31, 1956,  was  55,  aggregating  284,135  displacement 
tons,  including  2  submarines  for  Peru. 

Ship  Repairing.  According  to  figures  maintained  by 
the  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America^  the  highest 
point  in  ship  repairing  employment  during  1956  was 
reached  during  the  last  quarter.  Compared  to  the 
lowest  period  in  1954,  employment  rose  approxi- 
mately 40  percent.  Ship  repairing,  consisting  as  it 
does  of  a  very  large  number  of  jobs  primarily  of 
short  duration,  operates  on  a  day  to  day  or  week 
to  week  basis.  Employment  in  the  repair  yards  de- 
pends largely  on  the  volume  of  repairs  to  United 
States  flag  ships  in  actual  operation.  Vessels  in  op- 
eration during  die  period  September,  1955,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1956,  remained  fairly  constant.  Apart  from 
routine  repairs,  ship  repairing  must  rely  upon  the 
business  resulting  from  casualties,  occasional  ship 
conversions,  foreign  flag  repairs  and  naval  repairs 
and  conversions.  Because  of  the  unpredictability  of 
these  factors,  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  any  consistent 
trend. 

Employment  and  Wages.  Again,  based  on  ngures 
compiled  by  the  Shipbuilders  Council  pf  America? 
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which  are  obtained  from  a  representative  majority 
of  both  the  shipbuilding  and  ship  repairing  indus- 
tries, employment  in  ship  construction  at  the ,  end 
of  1956  increased  about  5  percent  over  that  obtain- 
ing a  year  previous.  Figures  available  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  regarding  employment  in 
Shipbuilding  and  Repairing  in  over  200  private 
yards  indicate  that  in  January  1956  there  were  98,- 
900  employees.  As  of  June,  this  figure  had  risen  to 
110,900,  and  as  of  November  the  total  was  111,000, 
the  most  recent  figure  available. 

Hourly  wage  figures  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  for  the  shipbuilding  and  repairing 
industries  collectively  during  the  first  11  months  of 
1956  (December  statistics  not  yet  available)  indi- 
cated that  average  hourly  wages  varied  from  a  low 
of  $2.27  during  January  to  a  high  in  November  of 
$2.37.  The  average  for  the  eleven  months  was  $2.31. 
The  average  weekly  hours  worked  during  the  same 
period  also  varied.  The  low,  38.7  occurred  in  Jan- 
uary, the  high,  40.1  during  July.  The  average  for 
the  eleven  months  was  39.5. 

TABLE  3— WORLD  MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING  AS 

OF  DEC.  31,  1956 
(Vessels  each  of  1,000  gross  tons  or  over') 


No.  of 

Gross 

Country 

vessels 

tons 

% 

Great  Britain  

512 

5,187,895 

17.7 

Japan  

325 

5,067,070 

17.3 

West  Germany  

.  488 

4,871,841 

16.6 

Sweden  

235 

3,050,600 

10.4 

Holland  

184 

2,104,302 

7.2 

United  States  

84 

1,903,866 

6.5 

Italy  

126 

1,699,180 

5.8 

France  

128 

1,685,900 

5.7 

Norway  

125 

1,340,880 

4.6 

Denmark  

77 

629,276 

2.1 

Belgium  

53 

613,700 

2.0 

Yugoslavia  
Spain....  

59 
51 

397,800 
334,706 

1.4 
1.1 

Finland  

19 

88,720 

0.3 

Canada  

11 

80,500 

0.3 

11 

79,200 

0.3 

East  Germany  

8 

38,000 

0.1 

India  

7 

30,920 

0.1 

Hong  Kong  

6 

22,200 

0.1 

Portugal  

1 

11,000 

0.1 

Turkey  

2 

5,700 

0.1 

Argentina  

2 

4,000 

0.1 

Eire  

1 

1,000 

0.1 

Total  

2,515 

29,248,256 

100.0 

World  Construction.  As  of  Dec.  31, 1956,  according 
to  records  maintained  by  the  Shipbuilders  Council 
of  America,  there  were  2,515  merchant  vessels 
(of  1000  gross  tons  or  over)  aggregating  over  29,- 
248,000  gross  tons  under  contract  for  construction 
throughout  the  world.  Since  Dec.  31,  1955,  this 
world  total  of  vessels  under  construction  has  in- 
creased by  755  vessels  and  11,425,000  gross  tons. 
The  relative  world  position  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  tenth  place  a  year  ago,  is  sixth,  with 
6%  percent  of  world  tonnage  under  contract.  The 
relative  standing  of  world  shipbuilding  areas  as  of 
Dec.  31,  1956,  is  indicated  in  the  accompanying 
table  of  World  Merchant  Shipbuilding. 

— H.  GEKHISH  SMITH 

SHIPPING,  Merchant.  The  total  tonnage  of  world  mer- 
chant fleets  rose  as  of  July  1956  to  111,750,000 
deadweight  tons  (excluding  vessels  of  less  than 
1,000  gross  tons ) ,  an  increase  of  more  than  6  million 
dwt  over  the  1955  total.  This  figure,  however,  does 
not  include  the  U.S.  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet,  which  would  add  over  20  million  dwt  to  the 
total. 

Great  Britain,  with  a  total  of  23,012,000  dwt  of 
merchant  shipping,  leads  the  United  States,  again 
without  inclusion  of  the  reserve  defense  fleet,  by 
about  9.5  million  dwt.  Norway  is  in  third  place  with 
11,320,000  dwt.  Germany  continued  to  expand 


markedly.  Her  fleet  as  of  July  1956  totaled  4,162,- 

000  dwt,  an  821,000  increase  over  last  year,  but  still 
leaving  her  tenth  among  world  fleets.  The  order  as 
of  July  1956  was  Great  Britain,  United  States,  Nor- 
way, Liberia,  Panama,  Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands, 
France,  and  Germany.  The  U.S.S.R.  was  in  twelfth 
place. 

On  completion  of  the  tonnage  now  on  order  in 
world  shipyards,  the  world  fleet  of  ocean-going  mer- 
chant vessels  will  be  80  percent  larger  than  that 
which  existed  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  in 
1939.  In  addition,  tonnage  now  on  order  represents 
a  potential  increase  of  27.8  percent  to  the  world 
merchant  fleet  now  in  service.  The  construction  of 
passenger  vessels  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  ad- 
vance of  other  types,  particularly  with  the  jump  in 
tankers.  Even  on  completion  of  the  passenger  ship 
tonnage  now  on  order,  ships  of  this  type  will  be 
over  27  percent  below  the  prewar  level. 

The  trend  in  emphasis  in  merchant  fleets  away 
from  dry  cargo  and  passenger  to  tankers  is  demon- 
strated by  an  increase  in  the  world  fleet  of  tankers 
which,  on  July  1,  1956,  totaled  over  41  million  dwt, 
or  almost  150  percent  more  than  the  prewar  total. 
The  figure  will  reach  250  percent  when  current 
orders  are  completed. 

For  the  first  time  in  5  years  the  privately-owned 
U.S.-flag  dry  cargo  and  passenger-carrying  fleet 
registered  a  net  gain  in  number  of  vessels  and  ton- 
nage. This  increase  resulted  from  the  purchase  of 
18  vessels  of  219,292  dwt.  On  Jan.  1,  1957,  the 
U.S.-flag  privately-owned  tanker  fleet  totaled  341 
vessels  of  5,848,491  dwt.  This  is  21  vessels  and 
168,000  dwt  below  the  Jan.  1,  1956  level.  Eight 
tankers  were  added  to  the  fleet  during  the  year  but 
21  were  transferred  or  sold  abroad,  3  transferred  to 
inland  operation,  1  removed  due  to  a  marine  cas- 
ualty, 1  transferred  to  Great  Lakes  service,  2  con- 
verted to  other  uses,  and  1  removed  from,  U.S.-flag 
documentation. 

The  tanker  fleet  faces  a  problem  of  obsolescence, 
as  less  than  17  percent  of  the  tankers  under  U.S.  flag 
are  of  postwar  construction.  This  means  that  in  4  to 
8  years,  over  83  percent  of  the  current  U.S.  tanker 
fleet  will  have  to  be  replaced.  U.S.  ocean-going  dry 
cargo  and  combination  fleet  faces  the  same  problem. 
Approximately  79  percent  of  it  was  built  during  the 
World  War  II  period.  Since  the  end  of  the  war, 
foreign  competitors  have  steadily  added  new  ton- 
nage each  year  with  the  result  that  their  current 
fleets  are  made  up  of  31  percent  more  postwar-built 
vessels  than  the  United  States'. 

The  U.S.  merchant  fleet  was  virtually  fully  em- 
ployed last  year  because  of  several  important  eco- 
nomic factors:  continued  overseas  shipment  of  large 
quantities  of  U.S.  surplus  agricultural  commodities, 
the  tremendous  increase  in  demand  for  U.S.  coal  to 
meet  the  growing  need  for  fuel  in  Europe,  and  the 
demands  created  by  the  Suez  Canal  crisis.  The 
U.S.-flag  active  passenger  vessel  fleet  increased  by 

1  during  the  year  to  total  40. 

The  most  sensational  event  by  far  in  passenger 
shipping  during  1956  was  the  collision  of  tke 
Swedish  ship  Stockholm  and  the  Italian  vessel 
Andrea  Doria.  The  ships  collided  at  11:22  p.m.  on 
July  25,  45  miles  south  of  Nantucket  Hanoi,  Mass. 
The  Andrea  Doria  suffered  a  45°  list  and  sank  at 
10:09  the  following  morning.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
hearings  continued  in  New  York  to  establish  blame 
for  the  collision. 

SHOOTING.  The  Grand  American  Handicap,  the 
World  Series  of  trap  shooting,  was  won  in  1956  by 
C.  W.  Brown  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  with  the  women's 
title  going  to  Mrs.  Lewis  R.  Wolfe  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  The  North  American  Clay  Targets  title  went  to 
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Dan  Orlich,  Reno,  Nev.;  the  women's  championship 
to  Mrs.  Iva  Jarvis,  Phillipsburg,  Kan. 

The  all-around  skeet  shooting  championship  was 
won  by  Titus  Harris  Jr.,  Galveston,  Tex.  The 
women  s  all-around  title  was  won  by  Mrs.  Leon 
Mandel,  Chicago,  III,  who  also  won  the  all-gauge 
title.  The  men  s  all-gauge  title  was  won  by  Jack 
Homer,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Fred  D.  Missildine, 
Sea  Island,  Ga.,  won  both  the  industry  all-around 
and  the  industry  all-gauge  titles.  K.  L.  Pendergras, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  was  named  Champion  of  Cham- 
pions. 

Winners  of  rifle  championships  were:  small  bore, 
J.  Kenneth  Johnson,  Washington,  Pa.;  high  power 
(match),  Lloyd  G.  Crow,  U.S.  Army;  high  power 
(service),  James  E.  Hill,  U.S.  Marine  Corps; 
women's  small  bore,  Viola  Pollum,  Brookville,  Pa.; 
woman's  high  power  (match),  Marlene  E.  Bel- 
linger, Seatue,  Wash.;  woman's  high  power  (ser- 
vice), Ruth  I.  Sawyer,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  nation's  top  pistol  shots  in  1956  were:  ser- 
vice, Huelet  Benner,  U.S.  Army;  women,  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Backstrom,  Hoquiam,  Wash.;  civilian, 
Richard  C.  Amundsen,  Roy,  Wash.;  police,  Presley 
A.  O'Gren,  U.S.  Border  Patrol.  See  OLYMPIC 
GAMES,  SUMMER.  —RICHARD  SCHICKEL 

SIDI  MOHAMMED  MOULAY  BEN  YOUSSEF.  Sultan  of 
Morocco  (of  the  5th  dynasty),  born  1911.  Follow- 
ing the  death  of  his  father,  Nov.  17,  1927,  he  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Council  of  Ulemas  (wise  men), 
Sultan  of  Morocco,  on  Nov.  18,  1927.  He  ruled 
under  French  regency,  Morocco  being  under  French 
protection,  from  1927  to  1950.  On  A.ug.  20,  1953, 
he  was  deposed  by  the  French  for  his  insistent  inde- 
pendence campaigning,  and  lived  in  exile  in  Corsica 
and  Madagascar  from  1953  to  1955.  On  Nov.  16, 
1955,  he  was  reinstated  as  Sultan  of  Morocco,  and 
on  Mar.  25  1956,  he  obtained  the  grant  of  his  coun- 
try's independence.  See  MOROCCO;  MOROCCO, 
FRENCH;  and  MOROCCO,  SPANISH. 
SIERRA  LEONE.  A  British  colony  in  West  Africa 
(271  sq.  mi.)  and  protectorate  (27,669  sq.  mi.  in- 
cluding those  areas  of  the  colony  treated  as  pro- 
tectorate). Population  (1953  est,):  2,025,000, 
mostly  Africans.  Capital:  Freetown  (70,000  in- 
habitants ) ,  an  important  naval  base. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  chief  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  palm  kernels  and  oil,  kola  nuts,  piassava, 
ginger,  rice,  millets,  cassava,  and  groundnuts.  Min- 
eral products  include  diamonds,  gold,  iron  ore,  and 
chromite.  Trade  (1954):  imports  E  13,376,250; 
exports  £-11,381,673.  The  main  imports  are  cotton 
piece  goods,  apparel,  artificial  silk  goods,  machin- 
ery, motor  vehicles,  flour,  petroleum,  beer,  and  ale. 
The  chief  exports  are  bananas,  diamonds,  palm 
kernels,  cocoa,  coffee,  chrome  ore,  and  iron  ore. 

Finance.  Budget  (1955):  revenue  £7,545,133; 
expenditure  £7,396,673;  net  public  debt  (Dec.  31, 
1955)  £4,410,582.  Projected  revenue  for  1957  was 
£8.4  million;  expenditure  £8  million. 

Government.  Under  the  constitution  of  1951,  there 
is  a  legislative  council  of  the  governor  as  president, 
a  vice  president  who  may  not  be  already  a  member 
of  the  legislative  council,  and  30  members,  7  of 
whom  are  ex  officio,  7  elected  to  represent  the  col- 
ony, 12  elected  by  the  district  councils  of  the  pro- 
tectorate, 2  elected  by  the  protectorate  assembly, 
and  2  nominated  by  the  governor.  The  council  has 
full  power  to  legislate  for  the  protectorate  as  well  as 
for  the  colony.  The  governor  is  advised  by  an  execu- 
tive council  of  4  official  and  6  unofficial  members. 
Polling  began  during  1956  for  the  district  councils; 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Sierra  Leone,  local 
government  elections  were  carried  out  on  a  party 
Basis.  The  Sierra  Leone  People's  Party  won  most 


seats  in  the  various  district  councils.  Governor: 
Maurice  Dorman.  .  .. 

SIKKIM.  A  Himalayan  state  bordering  on  India, 
Nepal,  Bhutan,  and  Tibet.  Area:  2,745  sq.  mi. 
Population  (1951  census):  137,725.  The  inhab- 
itants are  Bhutias,  Lepchas,  and  Nepalese,  the  latter 
being  the  most  numerous.  Buddhism  is  the  state  re- 
ligion but  most  of  the  people  are  Hindus.  Capital: 
Gangtok.  Sikldm's  chief  products  include  rice, 
•  maize,  millet,  cardamoms,  oranges,  apples,  and 
woolen  cloth.  Fruit  gardens  are  maintained  by^the 
state.  There  are  extensive  forests.  The  principal 
trade  routes  from  Bengal,  India,  to  Tibet  pass 
through  Sikkim.  Siklcim  is  a  protectorate  of  India, 
with  the  government  of  India  responsible  for  Sik- 
kirn's  defense,  external  relations,  and  communica- 
tions. Ruler:  Maharaja  Sir  Tashi  Namgyal. 
SILVER.  World  Production.  As  reported  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  world  production  of  silver  in- 
creased from  213  million  oz.  in  1954  to  221.5  mil- 
lion oz.  in  1955.  The  following  major  producers  fur- 
nished 79  percent  of  the  total:  Mexico,  47,957,654 
oz.;  United  States,  36,469,610;  Canada,  27,901,427; 
US.S.R.  (est),  25,000,000;  Peru,  22,982,476;  and 
Australia,  14,555,412  oz.  Bolivia,  Germany,  Belgian 
Congo,  and  Japan  together  produced  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  Production  in  Canada  reached  22,- 
868,548  oz.  during  the  first  10  months  of  1956,  and 
in  Mexico  32,420,000  oz.  during  the  first  9  months 
of  1956.  ,  TT  .  . 

United  States.  Mine  production  m  the  united 
States— chiefly  from  Idaho,  Utah,  Montana,  and  Ari- 
zona-increased from  36,582,288  oz.  in  1954  to  36,- 
734,565  oz.  in  1955.  Output  of  silver  in  the  first  9 
months  of  1956  indicated  a  slight  decline  to  27,- 
868,333  oz.  — FLOBENCE  E.  HARRIS 

SINGAPORE.  A  British  colony,  situated  at  the  south- 
ern tip  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  It  includes  Christ- 
mas Island  and  the  Cocos-Keeling  Islands.  Total 
area:  291.5  sq.  mi.  Population  (1955  est.) :  1,236,- 
609,  including  Chinese,  Malays,  East  Indians,  Euro- 
peans, and  Eurasians.  The  capital  city,  Singapore 
(pop.  520,164),  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
island,  is  title  most  important  commercial  emporium 
of  southeastern  Asia.  Chief  products  of  the  is- 
land are  coconuts,  tapioca,  cacao,  aloes,  nutmegs, 
gambier,  and  a  great  variety  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. Phosphate  of  lime  is  exported  from  Christmas 
Island.  Singapore  is  the  center  of  a  tremendous 

cotton  piece  goods,  copra,  rice,  tin,  silks,  tobacco, 
spices,  petroleum,  sugar,  coffee,  pepper,  opium, 
gambier,  coal,  fish,  rattans,  skins,  and  rubber.  The 
manufactures  include  white  pepper,  tapioca,  sago, 
gambier,  vehicles,  tools,  furniture,  ships,  canned 
pineapple,  and  biscuits.  Trade  (1954):  imports 
$2,330,100,000;  exports  $2,054,300,000. 

Government.  Finance  (1957  est):  revenue  $217 
million:  expenditure  $254  million.  The  Malayan  dol- 
lar is  valued  at  U.S.$0.3266.  Formerly  one  of  the 
Straits  Settlements,  Singapore  was  constituted  a 
separate  colony  on  Apr.  1, 1946.  A  legislative  coun- 
cil was  set  up  following  elections  on  Mar.  20,  1948. 
The  legislative  council  consists  of  the  governor  as 
president,  4  ex-officio  members,  5  nominated  offi- 
cials, 3  members  elected  severally  by  the  Singapore, 
Chinese,  and  Indian  Chambers  of  Commerce;  9 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  of  all  British  subjects 
and  persons  born  in  the  British  protected  States  in 
Malaya  and  Borneo  over  21,  and  4  nominated  tin- 
officials.  There  is  also  an  executive  council  over 
which  the  governor  presides.  Governor:  Sir  Robert 
Brown  Black  ( app.  Dec.  22  1954) . 

Events,  1956.  David  Marshall,  who  assumed  the 
position  of  Chief  Minister  on  Apr.  2,  1955,  at- 
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tempted  to  carry  out  his  Labor  Front  Party's  cam- 
paign pledge  to  seek  self-government.  On  Apr.  24, 
1956,  he  opened  talks  with  British  Colonial  Secre- 
tary Alan  Lennox-Boyd.  Negotiations  failed  over  the 
question  of  British  control  of  internal  security  mat- 
ters which  affect  foreign  affairs  and  external  de- 
fense. Marshall,  who  had  been  subject  to  great 
pressure  from  the  left  and  right,  carried  out  his 
threat  to  resign  if  the  talks  failed.  On  June  7,  he 
stepped  down  and  was  succeeded  by  Lim  Yew 
Hock,  whom  he  replaced  as  President  of  the  Labor 
Front. 

Politically  directed  strikes  and  Chinese  student 
strikes  had  forced  Marshall  to  invoke  a  curfew 
under  the  Emergency  Regulations,  which  he  had 
originally  intended  to  revoke,  and  8  sections  of 
which  he  had  in  fact  nullified. 

Unrest  has  plagued  the  present  administration 
and,  during  October,  there  was  bloodshed  when 
Chinese  students  sparked  riots  by  taking  over  2 
schools  in  protest  over  a  wave  of  anti-Communist 
arrests.  The  government  raided  branch  headquar- 
ters of  the  leftist-controlled  Factory  and  Shop- 
workers  Union  and  the  Singapore  Bus  Workers 
Union,  making  450  arrests.  The  unions  are  closely 
connected  with  the  leftist  People's  Action  Party, 
which  was  calling  for  Lim  Yew  Hock's  resignation. 

In  December,  a  move  was  approved  by  the  Singa- 
pore Legislative  Assembly  to  begin  transferring 
posts  in  the  public  service  from  British  officials  to 
Malayans.  New  discussions  aimed  at  ironing  out 
disagreement  on  self-government  proposals  were 
scheduled  for  1957  between  the  Chief  Minister  and 
the  British  Colonial  Secretary. 
SKATING,  Ice.  The  United  States  continued  to  lead 
the  world  in  figure  skating  in  1956,  but  Russia  domi- 
nated both  the  world  and  Olympic  speed  skating 
championships.  Hayes  Alan  Jenkins,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  and  Tenley  Albright,  Newton  Cen- 
ter, Mass.,  won  the  U.S.  figure  skating  champion- 
ships and  won  gold  medals  in  their  specialties  at 
Cortina.  But  teenager  Carol  Heiss,  New  York  City, 
dethroned  Miss  Albright  in  the  world  meet.  Their 
rivalry  was  intense  all  year  and  many  observers 
held  that  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  rather 
than  her  skill,  was  the  deciding  factor  in  Miss  Al- 
bright's Olympics  triumph  over  Miss  Heiss.  Jenkins 
too  faced  stern  competition.  Dave  Jenkins,  his 
brother,  and  Ronnie  Robertson  pressed  him  hard 
as  he  added  the  world  title  to  his  Olympic  (won 
by  one  point)  and  U.S.  crowns. 

Pamela  Wright  and  Paul  Thomas  of  England  won 
the  pairs  and  dance  titles  in  the  other  world  cham- 
pionship tournament  event.  Elizabeth  Schwarz  and 
Kurt  Oppelt  of  Austria  won  the  Olympic  pairs  com- 
petition. The  American  pairs  winners  were  Roland 
Junso  and  Joan  Zamboni  of  Paramount,  Calif. 
World  speed  skating  winners  were  almost  all  Rus- 
sian. Oleg  Goncharenko  won  the  men's  title  and 
Sofia  Kondakova  won  the  women's  title.  At  the 
Olympics  the  Russians  took  3  of  the  4  men's  titles; 
Boris  Shilkov  won  the  5,000-meters,  Yevgeni 
Grishin  won  the  500-meters,  and  tied  Yuri 
Mikhailov  for  first  in  the  1,500-meter  event,  both 
in  world  record  times.  Sweden's  Sigge  Ericsson  was 
the  only  non-Russian  winner,  taking  the  10,000- 
meter  race. 

Ken  Bartholomew,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  won  the 
U.S.  men's  outdoor  championship  for  the  llth  time 
and  also  annexed  the  North  American  title.  Pat 
Gibson,  Madison,  Wis.,  won  the  women's  outdoor 
title  in  both  the  U.S.  and  the  North  American  races; 
Kenneth  Le  Bei,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y.,  won  both  the 
North  American  and  the  U.S.  indoor  titles.  Mickey 
Finch,  New  York  City,  won  the  U.S.  women's  in- 


door meet  while  Canadian  Pat  Underhill  won  the 
North  American  women's  indoor  crown.  See  also 
OLYMPIC  GAMES,  WINTER. 

— RICHABD  SCHICKEL 

SKIING.  The  Olympic  meet  at  Cortina  d'Ampezzo, 
Italy,  provided  the  major  international  ski  tourna- 
ment of  1956.  Americans  failed  to  win  a  single  gold 
medal  as  the  Europeans  continued  their  traditional 
dominance  in  this  winter  sport.  The  Austrian  star, 
Toni  Sailer,  captured  3  gold  medals,  an  unprece- 
dented feat,  in  the  giant  slalom,  the  downhill,  and 
the  special  slalom.  He  was  easily  the  skier  of  the 
year.  In  the  big  event  of  the  Nordic  competitions 
Antti  Hyvarinen  of  Finland  won  the  ski  jumping 
with  a  total  of  227  points.  In  the  cross-country 
events,  Sweden's  Sixten  Jerberg  won  the  50-km, 
Veikkp  Hakulinen,  Finland,  triumphed  in  the 
30-km,  and  Hallgeir  Brenden,  Norway,  in  the 
15~km.  Sverre  Stenersen,  Norway,  won  the  com- 
bined jumping-cross-country  event  with  455  points. 
The  Russian  team  won  the  40-km  relay. 

Among  the  women,  Ossi  Reichert,  Germany,  won 
the  giant  slalom,  Switzerland's  Madeleine  Berthod 
the  downhill,  and  her  countrywoman,  Renee  Col- 
liard,  the  special  slalom.  Lyubov  Kozyreva  of  Russia 
won  the  10-km  cross-country  race  and  a  Finnish 
team  took  honors  in  the  15-km  relay. 

In  the  United  States,  Billy  Woods  and  Renie  Cox 
won  the  combined  championships  after  previously 
taking  the  downhill  events  in  national  Alpine  cham- 
pionships at  Squaw  Valley,  Calif.  Torn  Corcoran 
won  the  men's  slalom  and  Sally  Deaver  the  women's 
slalom.  Keith  Zuehlke  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  won  the 
national  jumping  championship  over  Wilbert  Ras- 
mussen  in  a  meet  in  which  none  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
squad  was  able  to  compete.  See  also  OLYMPIC 
GAMES,  WINTER.  — RICHAKD  SCHICKEL 

SLOAN  FOUNDATION,  INC.,  Alfred  P.  Incorporated 
under  its  present  name  in  1936,  the  Foundation  is 
primarily  a  grant-making  institution.  It  supplies 
funds  for  accredited  projects  in  education  and  re- 
search to  various  kinds  of  educational  and  charitable 
institutions.  On  July  31,  1956,  its  capital  assets  had 
a  market  value  of  $148,206,608.  Total  expenditures 
for  the  year  1955  were  $3,019,425. 

Included  among  the  activities  for  which  the 
Foundation  provides  financial  support  are  an  educa- 
tional cartoon  motion  picture  program;  a  publica- 
tion called  "Challenge  Magazine"  published  by 
New  York  University;  educational  television  pro- 
grams produced  by  Teleprograms  Inc.;  a  project  to 
promote  highway  safety  administered  by  the  Auto- 
motive Safety  Foundation  and  the  National  Safety 
Council;  research  projects  in  economics  at  the 
Brookings  Institution  and  various  other  research 
agencies;  an  undergraduate  scholarship  program  ad- 
ministered through  some  13  leading  liberal  arts  and 
technological  institutions  in  the  United  States;  and 
a  grant  to  The  Menntnger  Foundation,  the  latter 
being  the  first  in  the  field  of  mental  health. 

Some  time  ago,  steps  were  taken  to  support  re- 
search in  ophthalmology  and  cancer.  Grants  total- 
ing more  than  $9  million  have  been  made  to  die 
Memorial  Cancer  Center  in  New  York  for  the  erec- 
tion and  partial  maintenance  of  the  Sloan-Kettering 
Institute  for  Cancer  Research.  This  14-story  Insti- 
tute opened  its  doors  during  1948.  In  1951  the 
Foundation  also  made  a  grant  of  $5,250,000  to  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  partial  maintenance  of  the  Insti- 
tute's new  School  of  Industrial  Management.  Still 
more  recently,  the  Foundation  has  set  up  a  special 
fund  of  $5  million  to  support  pure  research  in  the 
basic  sciences  in  American  universities.  President, 
Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.;  Vice  President,  Raymond  P, 
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Sloan;  Vice  President  and  Executive  Director, 
Arnold  J.  Zurcher;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  James 
F.  Kenney.  Offices:  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 
20,  N.Y. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  (SBA).  The  first 
peacetime,  independent  agency  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment established  solely  to  advise  and  assist  small 
business  enterprises.  The  agency  was  created  by 
the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953,  which  was  passed 
by  Congress  on  July  30,  1953,  and  signed  into  law 
by  President  Eisenhower  the  same  day.  In  July  1955 
and  February  1956  Congress  amended  the  act  to 
provide  new  or  expanded  authorities  and  responsi- 
bilities for  the  agency.  The  principal  1956  amend- 
ment was  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  SBA  disaster 
loans  that  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  from 
$25  million  to  $125  million,  and  a  corresponding 
increase  from  $275  million  to  $375  million  in  the 
authorized  revolving  fund  for  SBA  lending  and 
other  purposes. 

SBA  has  the  following  statutory  responsibilities: 
To  assist  small  firms  in  obtaining  a  fair  share  of  the 
government's  contracts  for  supplies  and  services;  to 
help  small  firms  obtain  adequate  capital  and  credit 
on  reasonable  terms;  to  provide  small  businesses 
with  management  and  technical  assistance;  to  make 
loans  to  rehabilitate  businesses  and  homes  damaged 
or  destroyed  by  storms,  floods,  and  similar  natural 
disasters;  and  to  assist  firms  that  have  suffered  sub- 
stantial economic  injury  because  of  major  drought 
conditions. 

As  part  of  its  contracts  assistance  to  small  busi- 
nesses, SBA  has  arranged  cooperative  programs 
with  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  General  Ser- 
vices Administration,  the  Veterans  Administration, 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  In- 
terior, and  the  Post  Office,  under  which  suitable  pur- 
chases by  these  agencies  are  set  aside  for  award  to 
small  businesses.  From  Aug.  1,  1953  through  Dec. 
31, 1956,  about  $1,425  million  worth  of  government 
purchases  were  set  aside  for  competitive  award  to 
small  firms. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  certifies  to  the 
financial  and  technical  competency  of  small  firms 
to  fulfil  government  contracts  on  which  they  are 
low  bidders;  acts  as  a  clearing  house  through  which 
small  subcontractors  are  brought  together  with 
prime  contractors;  maintains  an  inventory  of  small 
plant  productive  facilities;  counsels  .small  firms  on 
selling  to  the  government,  and  notifies  them  of  op- 
portunities to  bid  on  government  purchases  of  their 
products  and  services.  SBA  has  made  more  than 
365,000  notifications  of  government  prime  contract 
opportunities  to  small  firms. 

SBA  makes  business  loans  to  small  firms  that  can- 
not otherwise  obtain  financing  on  reasonable  terms. 
These  business  loans  are  of  two  types:  loans  made 
in  participation  with  private  lending  institutions  and 
direct  government  loans.  About  two  thirds  of  the 
SBA's  loans  have  been  of  the  bank-participation 
type.  The  maximum  direct  loan  to  any  one  borrower 
is  $250,000.  There  is  also  a  limitation  of  $250,000 
on  SBA's  share  of  a  loan  made  in  participation  with 
a  private  lending  institution.  Through  Dec.  31, 
1956,  SBA  had  approved  more  than  5,000  business 
loans,  totaling  about  $235  million,  to  small  firms. 

Through  financial  counseling  SBA  also  has  as- 
sisted a  great  number  of  small  firms  to  obtain  financ- 
ing from  private  sources.  In  its  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram SBA  had  approved  about  4,800  loans  totaling 
approximately  $55  million  through  Dec.  31,  1956. 
These  loans  were  made  to  persons  suffering  damage 
to  their  homes  or  businesses  from  floods,  tornadoes, 
and  other  natural  catastrophes. 

The  general  loan  policies  of  SBA  are  developed 


by  a  Loan  Policy  Board  consisting  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Through  its  management  and  technical 
assistance  program  SBA  provides  small  firms  a  wide 
variety  of  assistance,  including  helpful  publications 
and  counseling  on  individual  probfems.  In  coopera- 
tion with  colleges  and  universities,  SBA  also  co- 
sponsors  evening  courses  in  administrative  manage- 
ment for  small  business  owners  and  managers. 

SBA  has  established  both  national  and  local  small 
business  advisory  groups  to  assist  it  in  developing 
and  carrying  out  its  programs.  Both  advisory  groups 
are  made  up  primarily  of  businessmen  engaged  in 
every  field  of  business  and  in  the  professions  whose 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  problems  of  small 
business  enables  them  to  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  work  of  the  groups.  These  business- 
men serve  as  unpaid  consultants  to  SBA. 

In  May  1956,  President  Eisenhower  established 
a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Small  Business,  and  named 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration as  a  member.  The  committee  is  to  review 
continually  the  government's  small  business  pro- 
grams and  policies  and  make  recommendations  for 
strengthening  them.  The  first  progress  report  of  the 
committee,  submitted  in  August,  called  for  tax 
changes  and  other  increased  governmental  as- 
sistance to  small  firms.  Administrator:  Wendell  B. 
Barnes  (sworn  in  on  Feb.  12, 1954). 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION.  The  Institution  was 
founded  in  the  United  States  in  1846  through  the 
bequest  of  James  Smithson,  of  England,  for  the 
"increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men." 
This  purpose  is  carried  out  chiefly  by  means  of  sci- 
entific researches,  explorations,  and  publications. 
The  affairs  of  the  Institution  are  administered  by  a 
board  of  regents  consisting  of  the  Vice  President, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  3  members 
of  the  Senate,  3  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  6  citizens  other  than  members  of 
Congress. 

The  executive  officer  of  the  Institution  is  the 
Secretary,  at  present  Dr.  Leonard  Carmichael.  The 
Institution  has  10  branches:  United  States  National 
Museum,  National  Gallery  of  Art,  National  Collec- 
tion of  Fine  Arts,  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  International  Exchange  Ser- 
vice, National  Zoological  Park,  Astrophysical  Ob- 
servatory, National  Air  Museum,  and  Canal  Zone 
Biological  Area. 

Plans  for  the  new  $36  million  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology  of  the  Smithsonian,  authorized  by 
Congress  last  year,  are  under  way.  The  tentative 
schedule  calls  tor  the  completion  of  the  building  by 
1960.  It  is  to  be  located  in  Washington's  Mall  area 
between  12th  and  14th  Streets  on  Constitution 
Avenue. 

During  1956  the  Institution  continued  its  scien- 
tific investigations,  chiefly  in  the  fields  of  anthropol- 
ogy, astrophysics,  biology,  and  geology.  Several  field 
expeditions  were  in  progress  in  the  interests  of  these 
researches,  resulting  in  much  new  information  and 
in  large  collections  of  valuable  specimens.  The  Na- 
tional Museum  collections  were  increased  by  slightly 
more  than  900,000  specimens  during  the  year, 
bringing  the  total  catalogue  entries  to  43,756,010. 
The  exhibits-modernization  program  was  success- 
fully continued,  and  the  new  Bird  Hall  was  opened 
to  the  public.  Members  of  the  Museum  staff  con- 
ducted field  work  in  Peru,  Europe,  Canada,  Palau 
Archipelago,  Libya,  West  Indies,  Panama,  and 
many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art  received  477  acces- 
sions. It  held  10  special  exhibits.  John  Walker  was 
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appointed  the  new  director  of  the  Gallery,  suc- 
ceeding David  E.  Finley,  who  reached  retirement 
age.  The  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts  sponsored 
13  special  exhibtis,  and  its  Traveling  Exhibition 
Service  circulated  68  exhibitions,  chiefly  in  the 
United  States.  The  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  acquired 
many  choice  specimens  of  Oriental  art.  During  1956 
the  Freer  Gallery  celebrated  the  centennial  of  the 
birth  of  its  founder,  Charles  Lang  Freer,  and  award- 
ed the  first  Charles  Lang  Freer  Medal  to  Prof. 
Osvald  Siren,  of  Stockholm. 

Anthropologists  on  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  or 
American  Ethnology  continued  their  researches, 
particularly  on  Panamanian,  Mexican,  and  Arctic 
archeology.  The  River  Basin  Surveys  unit  continued 
its  archeological  work  at  sites  threatened  by  dam 
and  reservoir  construction,  particularly  in  the  Mis- 
souri Valley. 

The  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory 
moved  its  scientific  headquarters  to  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Broadened  research  programs  of  this  agency 
under  the  new  director,  Dr.  Fred  L.  Whipple,  now 
include  not  only  strictly  solar  research  but  also 
meteoritic  studies  and  studies  of  the  higher  at- 
mosphere. The  Observatory  is  also  participating  in 
the  project  Moonwatch,  the  satellite  tracking  pro- 
gram of  the  International  Geophysical  Year.  The 
division  of  radiation  and  organisms  continued  its 
research  on  the  role  of  light  in  regulating  growth  in 
higher  plants. 

The  National  Air  Museum  received  many  valua- 
ble accessions,  including  the  first  Pitcairn  autogiro 
constructed  in  America,  a  Stearman-Hammond  air- 
plane of  the  1930's,  the  Curtiss  Robin  monoplane 
Ole  Miss,  an  original  amphibious  aircraft  of  1909-12, 
and  a  Bell  P-39  Airacobra.  The  National  Zoological 
Park  collected  1,710  individual  animals  during  the 
year,  noteworthy  among  which  were  a  pair  of  Euro- 
pean wisents,  a  rare  dwarf  Bolivian  armadillo,  an 
olingo  from  Colombia,  fine  examples  of  gelada 
baboons,  and  a  Guianan  crested  eagle.  In  all,  252 
creatures  were  bom  or  hatched  at  the  Zoo  during 
the  year. 

The  International  Exchange  Service  handled 
1,161,855  packages  (weighing  about  800,000 
pounds)  of  scientific  and  governmental  publica- 
tions, serving  as  the  U.S.  agency  for  the  interchange 
of  such  material  with  other  countries.  At  the  Canal 
Zone  Biological  Area,  Barro  Colorado  Island,  Pan- 
ama, Dr.  Carl  B.  Koford  was  appointed  the  new 
resident  manager,  succeeding  Mr.  James  Zetek, 
who  retired.  The  year's  visitors  to  the  island  totaled 
440,  many  of  whom  were  research  scientists. 

Seventy-four  new  publications  appeared  under 
the  Smithsonian  imprint  during  the  year.  Outstand- 
ing among  these  were:  The  Bromeliaceae  of  Brazil, 
by  Lyman  B.  Smith;  The  Last  Cruise  of  H.M.S.  Loo, 
by  Mendel  L.  Peterson;  Chazyan  and  Related 
Brachiopods  (2  vols.),  by  G.  Arthur  Cooper;  The 
Honey-Guides,  by  Herbert  Friedmann;  The  Dine: 
Origin  Myths  of  the  Navajo  Indians,  by  Aileen 
O'Bryan;  and  Chinese  Porcelains  of  the  Ardebil 
Shrine,  by  John  A.  Pope.  A  new  series,  Smith- 
sonian Contributions  to  Astrophysics,  was  inaugu- 
rated. The  Smithsonian  Library,  including  its  vari- 
ous branches,  now  has  about  956,000  volumes. 

The  year's  recorded  visitors  to  the  Smithsonian 
buildings  reached  an  all-time  high  of  8,947,066, 
including  the  main  Smithsonian  Building,  the  Nat- 
ural History  Building,  the  Arts  and  Industries 
Building,  the  Aircraft  Building,  the  Freer  Gallery 
of  Art,  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  and  the  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park.  —PAUL  H.  OEHSER 
SOARING.  Soaring  was  first  performed  in  gliders 
by  using  the  upward  deflection  of  air  in  a  wind 


blowing  over  a  hill;  the  rate  of  ascent  of  the  air 
must  be  greater  than  the  natural  sinking  rate  of 
the  glider,  if  it  is  to  maintain  height.  The  first  soar- 
"  ht  of  any  remarkable  duration  was  Orville 
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Wright's  9  minute  45  seconds  flight  in  a  motorless 
biplane,  on  Oct.  24,  1911,  in  the  United  States. 

The  most  important  of  recent  soaring  events  was 
the  world  gliding  championships  which  opened 
Tune  30,  1956,  at  St.  Yan,  France.  Gliders  were  re- 
leased from  an  aircraft  at  2,000  ft.  above  the  air- 
field. In  the  first  competition,  Jose  Cuadrado,  of  the 
Argentine  team,  achieved  the  greatest  distance— 
267  mi.  Paul  MacCready  of  the  United  States  came 
second  best  with  242  mi.,  and  230  mi.  were  exceed- 
ed also  by  pilots  from  Poland,  Sweden,  Hungary, 
Brazil,  Japan,  Czechoslovakia,  Spain,  and  Germany. 
The  U.S.  record  for  predetermined  goal  distance 
soaring  was  set  on  Aug.  2,  1956,  by  Lyie  Maxey,  of 
California,  who  piloted  his  V-tailed  sailplane  350 
miles  from  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  Wichita,  Kan. 
SOCCER  (Football).  No  less  than  10  soccer  teams 
from  overseas  toured  the  United  States  during  1956. 
In  domestic  competition,  the  Harmarville,  Pa.,  Hur- 
ricanes defeated  the  Chicago  Schwaben  team  for 
the  National  Challenge  Cup.  In  the  2-game,  total- 
goal  contest,  the  Pennsylvanians  dropped  the  opener 
1-0,  but  came  back  to  win  the  second  3-1  for  a 
combined  winning  total  of  3-2. 

An  incident  marred  the  finals  in  the  National 
Amateur  Cup  tournament.  With  the  St.  Louis  Kutis 
team  leading  the  Philadelphia  Ukrainians  1-0,  a 
Philadelphia  player  and  the  team's  manager  refused 
to  leave  the  field  after  protesting  a  penalty  shot. 
The  referee  thereupon  awarded  the  game  to  St. 
Louis  on  a  forfeit.  ^ 

Other  major  American  cup  and  championship 
winners  were:  National  Junior  Cup,  St.  Engelbert 
Soccer  Club,  Philadelphia;  Lewis  Cup,  Philadelphia 
Uhriks;  American  League,  Philadelphia  Uhriks; 
German-American  League,  German-Americans, 
New  York;  National  League,  Brooklyn  Italians, 
New  York. 

Spain's  Real  Madrid  Club  won  the  European 
Clubs  Cup.  Manchester  United  won  the  English 
Cup  and  the  Glasgow  Rangers  the  Scottish  League 
championship.  The  Scottish  Cup  was  won  by  Aber- 
deen. Uruguay  won  the  South  American  title. 

In  the  Olympic  games,  Communist  countries  won 
all  3  gold  medals.  U.S.S.R.  defeated  Yugoslavia  1-0 
in  the  finals;  Bulgaria  placed  third. 

—RICHARD  SCHICKEL 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  one  of  the  constituent  units 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, has  Federal  responsibility  for  3  major  programs 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Under  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security,  this  responsibility  is  car- 
ried out  through  the  program  bureaus. 

The  Bureau  of  Old- Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
administers  old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  the 
only  completely  Federal  program  under  the  Act. 
The  Federal  government  cooperates  with  the  States 
in  helping  to  finance  the  other  programs,  which  are 
State-  and  community-administered.  The  Bureau 
of  Public  Assistance  is  responsible  for  the  Federal 
aspects  of  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  aid 
to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  and  aid  to 
dependent  children.  The  Children's  Bureau  carries 
the  responsibility  for  the  programs  for  maternal  and 
child  health  services,  services  for  crippled  children, 
and  child  welfare  services—as  well  as  for  research 
relating  to  the  welfare  of  children. 

Through  its  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions, 
the  Social  Security  Administration  also  administers 
operations  under  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act. 
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Unemployment  insurance,  another  Federal-State 
program  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1956,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  Aug.  1,  1956,  made  major  changes  in  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program  and 
amended  the  public  assistance,  the  child  welfare, 
and  general  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
law  also  authorized,  for  the  first  time,  Federal  grants 
to  States  and  public  and  nonprofit  organizations  for 
cooperative  research  or  demonstration  projects  on 
the  prevention  or  reduction  of  dependency.  No  ap- 
propriations for  this  purpose  were  made  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  1957. 

Table  1  presents,  for  the  calendar  years  1954  and 
1955,  the  amount  of  earnings  in  employments  cov- 
ered by  the  insurance  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  amount  of  contributions  collected, 
and  the  number  of  workers  in  covered  jobs  during 
these  years. 

TABLE  1— SELECTED  DATA  ON  COVERED  EMPLOY- 
MENT AND  FINANCING,  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE  AND  STATE  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSUR- 
ANCE PROGRAMS,  CALENDAR  YEARS  1954  AND  1955 


Program  and  item. 
Old-age  and  survivors  insurance: 

Total  earnings  in  covered  employ- 
ment during  year 

Contributions  collected  (net) 

Trust  fund  assets  at  end  of  year, . . 

Workers  with  taxable  earnings 

Living  workers  with  insured  status 
at  beginning  of  folio  wing  year. . . 
State  unemployment  insurance: 

Payrolls  covered  during  year 

Contributions  collected 

Trust  fund  assets  at  end  of  year 
(State  accounts) 

Workers  in  covered  jobs  during  year 
(monthly  average) 


(In  millions) 
1954  1955 

$172,000       §197,000 
$5,163  $5,713 

$20,576          $21,663 


60.0 
70.9 

$136,594 
$1,135 

$8,193 
35.4 


66.0 
71.3 

$148,144 
$1,214 

$8,241 
36.6 


Some  indication  of  the  growth  of  the  insurance 
and  assistance  programs  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  may  be  gained  from  Table  2,  which  shows  the 
total  amount  paid  to  individuals  under  these  pro- 
grams each  fiscal  year  from  193T  (the  first  year  ex- 
penditures were  made  under  all  3  programs)  to 

Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance.  Under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance provides  retirement  benefits  to  workers  at  or 
after  age  65  (except  that  women  workers  may  re- 
tire at  62  under  the  conditions  stated  in  the  1956 
amendments)  and  supplementary  benefits  to  their 
dependent  children  (under  age  18  or,  if  older,  with 
total  disability  that  began  before  that  age);  to  their 
wives  (if  aged  or  with  the  earner  s  entitled  children 
in  their  care),  and  to  dependent  aged  husbands;  It 
also  provides  survivor  benefits  to  the  widows  and 
children  or  to  the  dependent  widowers  or  parents 
of  deceased  workers.  The  1956  amendments  added 
a  new  type  of  monthly  payment— disability  insur- 
ance benefits,  payable  to  insured  workers  (but  not 
their  dependents)  between  the  ages  of  50  and  65 
and  computed  at  the  same  rate  as  the  old-age  bene- 
fit. To  receive  these  benefits  the  worker  must  be  de- 
termined to  be  disabled  under  the  definition  of  dis- 
ability used  in  applying  the  disability  "freeze 
provision  in  the  1954  act,  must  be  fully  and  cur- 
rently insured  under  the  program,  have  20  quarters 
of  coverage  in  the  40-quarter  period  ending  with 
the  first  quarter  of  his  period  of  disability,  and  wait 
6  months  after  the  onset  of  disability  before  benefits 
are  payable.  July  1957  is  the  first  month  for  which 
these  benefits  will  be  paid. 

The  1954  disability  "freeze"  provision  permits 
workers  meeting  specified  conditions  to  omit  peri- 


ods of  prolonged  disability  before  age  65  in  com- 
puting their  average  earnings  and  thus  make  it 
possible  to  get  a  higher  benefit.  The  rules  and 
standards  for  this  provision  are  still  in  effect.  The 
freeze  can  be  established  for  a  disabled  person  be- 
fore he  is  aged  50  and  if  he  is  still  disabled  at  that 
time  he  may  apply  for  and,  if  qualified,  receive  the 
cash  disability  benefits.  Applicants  for  the  freeze 
and  for  the  disability  benefits  are  referred  to  the 
State  agency  for  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
monthly  benefits  will  be  suspended  if  a  beneficiary 
refuses  to  accept  rehabilitative  services  without 
good  cause. 

The  amendments  provide  that,  beginning  January 
1957,  child's  benefits  are  payable  for  children  aged 
18  and  over  who  were  totally  disabled  before  age 
18.  When  the  insured  parent  of  such  a  dependent 
child  dies  or  becomes  entitled  to  old-age  benefits, 
the  disabled  child's  benefits  may  begin  regardless 
of  his  age  and  continue  as  long  as  he  is  disabled. 
Determinations  of  disability  are  made  in  the  same 
way  as  for  disabled  workers,  and,  similarly,  bene- 
fits will  be  suspended  for  refusal  to  accept  rehabili- 
tative services.  Mother's  (or  wife's)  benefits  are  also 
payable  to  a  mother  who  has  in  her  care  any  child 
entitled  to  such  benefits. 

The  1956  law  makes  it  possible  for  women  to 
qualify  for  benefits  at  age  62  instead  of  65.  Effective 
November  1956,  women  eligible  for  benefits  as  the 
widow  or  dependent  parent  of  an  insured  earner 
receive  full  benefits  at  age  62.  Retired  women 
workers  and  wives  without  entitled  children  in 
their  care  who  choose  to  begin  receiving  their 
benefits  between  the  ages  of  62  and  65  will  be 
paid  a  smaller  benefit  than  they  would  otherwise  get 
at  65.  The  reduction  is  greater  for  the  wife  bene- 
ficiaries than  for  the  retired  woman  worker  and  de- 
pends on  the  number  of  months  before  age  65  that 
the  benefit  is  being  received.  The  reduced  benefit 
is  the  amount  that  will  be  received  after  age  65  as 
well,  except  that  adjustments  to  take  account  of 
any  months  for  which  the  woman  may  have  her 
benefit  suspended  may  make  it  higher,  or  the 
woman  may  become  entitled  to  a  full  widow's 
benefit. 

The  contributions  are  based  on  taxable  earnings 
(up  to  $4,200  a  year).  To  finance  the  new  disability 
benefits,  the  amendments  raised  the  tax  rate  0.25 
percent  for  employers  and  employees  and  0.375 
percent  for  tie  self-employed.  The  employer-em- 
ployee rate  was  2  percent  each  in  1956;  it  is  2.25 
percent  each  for  1957-59  (2.75  percent  for  1960-64, 
3.25  percent  for  1965-69,  3.75  percent  for  1970-74, 
4.25  percent  for  1975  and  thereafter).  For  the  self- 
employed  the  rate  is  1.5  times  the  employee  rate. 
The  tax  increases  provided  by  the  amendments  are 
allocated  for  the  disability  benefits  and  are  placed 
in  a  separate  trust  fund. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1951,  most  workers  in  the 
United  States,  including  the  self-employed,  have 
been  covered  by  old-age  and  survivors  insurance. 
The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1956  provided 
coverage  to  about  900,000  additional  perscas,  chief- 
ly certain  farmers  and  members  of  the  self-em- 
ployed professional  groups  previously  excluded 
(except  doctors  of  medicine).  The  Servicemen  s 
and  Veterans'  Survivors  Benefits  Act,  also  signed  in 
August  1956,  extended  coverage  under  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  to  about  3  million  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  (the  Armed  Forces  and  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey)  on  a  contribu- 
tory basis.  Still  excluded  are  doctors  of  medicine, 
most  Federal  civilian  employees  under  a  retirement 
system,  and,  in  general,  policemen  aa<J  fireman,  cw 
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TABLE  2— PAYMENTS  TO  INDIVIDUALS  tTNDER  FEDERAL  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE, 

STATE  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  LAWS,  AND  STATE  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  UNDER 

THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT,  FISCAL  YEARS  1937-56,  AND  BY  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1956a 

(Jn  thousands) 


Fiscal  year 
and  State 

Old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  -payments1* 
Monthly        Lump-sum 
benefits           payments* 

Unemployment 
insurance 
benefits* 

Old-age 
assistance 

Public  assistance  payments* 
Aid  to             Aid  to          Aid  to  the 
dependent              the           permanently 
children              blind          and  totally 

Fiscal  year' 

disabled 

1937  

$         60 

$          964 

$    243,229 

$  40,774 

$  8,981 

1938  

5,856 

179,847 

360,239 

79,694 

11,339 

1939  

14,315 

444,235 

415,764 

102,796 

11,906 

1940  

.    $       6,421* 

11,188 

485,507 

449,969 

118,875 

12,820 

1941  

57,462 

12,715 

432,416 

505,063 

141,626 

13,725 

1942  

102,248 

14,242 

369,745 

568,631 

154,879 

14,878 

1943  

139,139 

16,595 

176,095 

616,569 

148,747 

16,300 

1944  

173,281 

19,156 

60,994 

679,329 

135,156 

18,468 

1945  

224,752 

25,887 

71,209 

701,951 

138,084 

19,802 

1946  

311,017 

26,044 

1,091,062 

761,587 

172,800 

21,409 

1947  

406,252 

28,514 

833,718 

910,330 

254,415 

25,810 

1948  

499,315 

31,281 

752,539 

1,037,554 

325,696 

30,531 

1949  

594,744 

32,249 

1,192,701 

1,259,381 

414,121 

36,447 

1950  

714,939 

33,998 

1,861,517 

1,437,982 

520,312 

42,240 

1951  
1952  

1,564,558 
1,976,303 

45,474 
58,270 

872,697 
991,822 

1,472,544 
1,487,605 

567,670 
547,253 

52,983 
58,184 

$  32,5i2 
75,067 

1953  

.       2,671,831 

76,268 

912,918 

1,581,052 

562,026 

64,324 

104,392 

1954  

.       3,185,282 

90,175 

1,588,846 

1,589,618 

561,100 

66,763 

125,976 

1955  

4,232,609 

100,539 

1,759,873 

1,589,802 

620,555 

69,253 

147,093 

1956  

.       5,245,472 

115,340 

1,282,452 

1,633,533 

639,476 

73,064 

165,183 

Alabama  ............. 

60,869 

1,505 

10,823 

36,781 

9,556 

669 

4,581 

Alaska  

2,382 

67 

5,061 

1,277 

1,500 

59 

Arizona  

23,369 

499 

4,005 

9,335 

5,193 

585 

* 

Arkansas  

37,550 

675 

6,282 

21,595 

4,938 

957 

1,934 

California  

435,233 

9,290 

94,294 

226,917 

79,201 

13,551 

Colorado  

42,510 

837 

2,896 

55,708 

7,568 

260 

3,453 

Connecticut  

100,579 

2,136 

21,504 

17,620 

8,770 

380 

2,902 

Delaware  

12,418 

341 

1,972 

830 

1,158 

163 

209 

District  of  Columbia.  .  . 

19,424 

459 

3,762 

1,970 

2,722 

184 

1,655 

Florida  

142,805 

2,411 

11,333 

38,631 

13,995 

1,621 

583 

Georgia.  

63,149 

1,731 

14,609 

44,745 

13,011 

1,767 

5,562 

Hawaii  

10,622 

208 

2,898 

990 

3,449 

75 

963 

Idaho  

16,207 

355 

4,019 

5,639 

2,751 

137 

646 

Illinois  

336,024 

8,061 

59,482 

67,371 

36,239 

2,812 

6,730 

150,360 

3,225 

28,155 

21,307 

9,444 

1,315 

Iowa...  

78,058 

1,514 

6,685 

28,580 

8,548 

1,281 

Kansas  

55,498 

1,078 

9,945 

26,754 

6,099 

540 

3,049 

Kentucky  

72,496 

1,641 

22,066 

23409 

14,314 

1,355 

Louisiana  

51,208 

1,251 

11,516 

76,718 

15,964 

1,245 

7,146 

Maine  

40,821 

772 

7,538 

7,332 

4,489 

343 

296 

Maryland  

72,565 

1,980 

13,525 

5,676 

7,172 

300 

3,190 

Massachusetts  

234,769 

4,743 

42,773 

83,301 

19,824 

2,165 

12,838 

242,620 

5,510 

105,559 

48,830 

25,861 

1,350 

2,108 

Minnesota  

94,013 

1,738 

20,090 

42,919 

11,720 

1,148 

701 

Mississippi  

29,654 

709 

6,847 

24,050 

3,765 

1,599 

996 

Missouri  

133,774 

2,828 

20,780 

78,022 

16,838 

3,165 

8,348 

Montana  

17,767 

435 

3,842 

6,132 

2,539 

341 

1,105 

Nebraska  

35,671 

706 

4,968 

10,927 

3,055 

599 

355 

Nevada  

5,444 

140 

4,075 

1,822 

337 

105 

New  Hampshire  

26,296 

538 

5,415 

4,492 

1,580 

211 

239 

New  Jersey  

222,417 

5,395 

95,911 

16,587 

8,954 

758 

3,568 

New  Mexico.  ......... 

11,358 

262 

2,849 

4,969 

5,549 

206 

823 

New  York  

630,154 

14,423 

214,471 

96,219 

90,496 

4,696 

41,496 

North  Carolina  

70,931 

1,781 

22,946 

19,726 

14,412 

2,378 

5,532 

North  Dakota  

9,056 

153 

2,652 

6,751 

2,218 

84 

860 

Ohio  

323,497 

7,124 

52,570 

69,412 

17,936 

2,585 

4,843 

Oklahoma.   .... 

51,620 

1,148 

8,543 

71,856 

14,884 

1,832 

4,387 

Oregon  

67,103 

1,347 

18,243 

14,683 

4,934 

296 

2,911 

Pennsylvania  

446,773 

9,804 

157,463 

30,300 

37,086 

10,531 

8,537 

Puerto  Rico  

11,247 

199 

4,148 

5,210 

151 

2,015 

Rhode  Island  

38,638 

786 

12,737 

5,882 

4,670 

145 

1,402 

South  Carolina  

35,080 

931 

9,120 

16,588 

4,558 

800 

3,005 

South  Dakota  

13,658 

241 

1,381 

5,656 

2,701 

106 

416 

Tennessee  

64,737 

1,597 

27,094 

26,137 

14,509 

1,564 

856 

Texas  

157,953 

3,873 

18,515 

110,025 

15,584 

3,508 

Utah  

19,067 

367 

3,753 

6,762 

3,945 

190 

1,410 

Vermont  

14,397 

265 

1,913 

3,695 

1,030 

87 

298 

Virgin  Islands  

160 

5 

154 

91 

8 

24 

Virginia  

77,891 

2,011 

8,320 

6,245 

7,067 

579 

2,267 

Washington  

99,270 

2,067 

35,829 

54,996 

12,789 

849 

6,099 

West  Virginia  

64,700 

1,167 

8,696 

7,743 

15,616 

445 

3,154 

Wisconsin  

131,525 

2,552 

21,358 

32,517 

12,864 

935 

1,356 

Wyoming  

7,267 

138 

1,817 

2,779 

771 

51 

335 

Foreign  

32,819 

320 

... 

... 

*  Fiscal  years  ended  June  30.  &  State  distribution  estimated.  e  Adjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks.  Excludes  payments  to  unem- 
ployed Federal  employees  made  by  the  States  as  agents  of  the  Federal  government.  *  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1951,  includes 
vendor  payments  for  medical  care.  «  January— June  1940;  monthly  benefits  not  paid  before  1940. 


ered  by  a  State  or  local  government  retirement  sys- 
tem. 

At  the  beginning  of  1957,  about  72  million  per- 
sons had  worked  in  covered  employment  long 
enough  to  be  fully  insured.  An  estimated  35  million 
of  that  number  are  permanently  insured  throughout 
their  lifetime,  without  further  covered  employment. 
Of  these  permanently  insured  individuals,  about  6.4 


million  were  65  years  of  age  or  over  and  eligible 
for  retirement  benefits;  about  78  percent  of  these 
persons  were  actually  receiving  monthly  benefits. 
In  Table  3,  family  classification  of  beneficiaries 
under  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  at  the  end  of 
June  1956  shows  the  number  and  types  of  families 
receiving  benefits  as  a  result  of  the  retirement  or 
death  of  an  insured  worker. 
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82.4       389.8      136.40 


TABLE  3— MONTHLY  BENEFITS  FOR  FAMILIES  IN 

RECEIPT  OF  BENEFITS  UNDER  FEDERAL  OLD-AGE 

AND  SURVIVORS   INSURANCE,  END  OF   JUNE  1956 

(In  thousands  except  for  average  benefit; 

data  corrected  to  June  SO,  1956} 

No.  Average 

No.  of  monthly 

of  bene-  amount 

Family  classification  of  beneficiaries  fam-  ficia-  per 

in  current-payment  status  Hies  ries  family 

Total 6,160.2  8,374.5 

Retired-worker  families 4,731.9  6,114.4 

Worker  only 3,460.3  3,460.3  $  60.00 

Male 2,148.4  2,148.4  65.60 

Female 1,311.8  1,311.8  50.70 

Worker  and  wife  aged  65  or  over  1,182.6  2,365.2  104.80 
Worker  and  wife  under  age  65°. .  .3  .6  113.30 
Worker  and  aged  dependent  hus- 
band   10.7  21.4  88.20 

Worker  and  1  or  more  children.  16.6  42.7  101.00 
Worker,  wife  aged  65  or  over, 

and  1  or  more  children 1.3  4.0  132.30 

Worker,  wife  under  age  65,  and 

1  or  more  children 60.1  220.1  121.10 

Survivor  families 1,428.3  2,260.1 

Aged  widow 746.3  746.3  49.00 

Aged  dependent  widower 1.1  1.1  48.20 

Widowed  mother  only « .8  .8  51.20 

Widowed  mother  and  1  child. . .  128.4  256.8  108.50 

Widowed  mother  and  2  children  85.7  257.2  137,80 
Widowed  mother  and  3  or  more 

children 

Divorced  wife  and  1  or  more 

children .3  .7  135.70 

1  child  only 217.0  217.0  48.50 

2  children 90.0  179.9  83.80 

3  children 31.8  95.3  105.20 

4  or  more  children 20.2  89.3  112.20 

1  aged  dependent  parent 22.8         22.8        50.50 

2  aged  dependent  parents 1.5  2.9        95.30 

«  Benefits  of  children  were  being  withheld. 

Monthly  benefit  payments  and  lump-sum  death 
payments  during  the  calendar  year  1956  totaled 
$5,700  million.  At  the  end  of  December,  monthly 
benefits  totaling  $483  million  were  being  paid  to 
about  9.1  million  individuals.  About  three  fourths 
of  the  beneficiaries  were  retired  workers  and  their 
aged  wives  and  husbands,  more  than  one  sixth  were 
young  children,  and  the  others  were  the  widows 
and  dependent,  aged  widowers,  and  parents  of  de- 
ceased workers.  On  Nov.  30,  1956,  the  assets  of 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund 
amounted  to  $22,555  million. 

Public  Assistance.  The  public  assistance  programs 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  provide  monthly  pay- 
ments to  specific  groups  of  needy  individuals— the 
aged,  the  blind,  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled, and  children  deprived  or  parental  support 
because  of  a  parent's  death,  incapacity,  or  absence 
from  home.  These  programs  are  financed  and  ad- 
ministered by  States  or  States  and  localities,  and  the 
Federal  government  participates  in  the  amount  of 
assistance,  within  certain  maximums,  and  in  the 
administrative  cost  of  the  programs. 

The  1956  amendments  revised  the  Federal  for- 
mula for  sharing  assistance  payments  to  permit 
greater  Federal  financial  participation,  from  Octo- 
ber 1956  through  June  1959.  The  amendments  also 
provide,  beginning  July  1957,  a  new  basis  for  Fed- 
eral sharing  in  State  expenditures  for  medical  care 
for  assistance  recipients,  separately  from  money 
payments  to  them.  The  1956  law  also  authorizes 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  training  of  public  wel- 
fare personnel. 

During  the  calendar  year  1956,  there  were  pro- 
grams of  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  aid  to  the  blind  operating  with  Federal 
financial  participation  in  all  48  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  By  the  end  of  the  year  46  States  had 
approved  programs  for  aid  to  permanently  and  to- 
tally disabled.  In  December  1956,  2,514,400  per- 
sons aged  65  or  over  were  receiving  old-age  assist- 


ance,  at  an  average  payment  of  $57.99.  About 
2,270,600  persons,  including  1,731,700  children,  in 
616,200  families  were  getting  aid  to  dependent 
children,  at  an  average  payment  of  $95.03  per 
family.  About  107,500  needy  blind  persons  in 
States  with  Federal-State  programs  for  aid  to  the 
blind  received  assistance  at  an  average  payment  of 
$63.12.  Under  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled,  269,200  persons  were  receiving  assistance; 
the  average  payment  was  $58.83.  The  averages  re- 
late to  the  country  as  a  whole;  averages  in  the  sev- 
eral States  show  wide  differences.  These  data  for 
public  assistance  include  payments  made  by  the 
States  directly  to  doctors  or  others  supplying  med- 
ical care  to  assistance  recipients  and  also  include 
cases  receiving  only  such  payments. 

During  calendar  year  1956,  other  needy  persons 
who  could  not  qualify  under  one  of  the  4  special 
assistance  programs  were  cared  for  by  general  as- 
sistance, financed  by  States  and  localities  without 
Federal  participation.  In  December  1956,  payments 
were  made  to  about  303,000  general  assistance 
cases  (some  719,000  persons),  at  an  average  pay- 
ment of  $56.44  per  case. 

Expenditures  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds 
for  assistance  payments  and  administration  of  the 
four  special  programs  in  States  with  approved  plans 
amounted  to  $2,708,510,000  during  the  year  ended 
in  June  1956;  the  Federal  share  amounted  to 
$1,463,618,000.  An  additional  $318,845,000  was 
spent  by  the  States  and  communities  to  pay  the 
costs  of  their  general  assistance  programs. 

TABLE  4— EXPENDITURES  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
PAYMENTS  AND  ADMINISTRATION  UNDER  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT,  FISCAL  YEARS  1946-1956" 


Program 

Percentage  distribution 

and 

Amount 

Federal 

State 

Local 

fiscal  year 
Old-age  assistance 

($1,000") 

funds 

funds 

funds 

1946  

$    806,472 

46.2 

46.3 

7.5 

1947  

960,363 

51.6 

41.9 

6.5 

1948  

1,093,984 

51.8 

42.0 

6.2 

1949  

1,325,920 

54.8 

40.3 

4.9 

1950  

1,510,933 

54.6 

41.2 

4.2 

1951  

1,549,196 

53.7 

40.1 

6.2 

1952  

1,572,790 

52.5 

41.0 

6.5 

1953  

1,671,805 

55.0 

38.7 

6.2 

1954  

1,684,409 

56.0 

37.5 

6.5 

1955  

1,686,307 

55.4 

37.7 

7.0 

1956  

1,735,469 

54.0 

38.9 

7.1 

Aid  to  dependent  children 

1946  

188,707 

33.3 

51.4 

15.3 

1947  

275,704 

38.6 

49.1 

12.3 

1948  

352,295 

39.4 

48.3 

12.3 

1949  

446,231 

43.1 

45.6 

11.3 

1950  

559,905 

44.1 

44.5 

11.4 

1951  

613,924 

50.8 

38.1 

11.1 

1952  

598,644 

52.0 

37.1 

11.0 

1953  

618,294 

55.9 

33.9 

10.2 

1954  

619,237 

57.2 

31.9 

10.9 

1955.....  

683,937 

56.6 

31.6 

11.7 

1956  

708,842 

56.0 

31.9 

12.0 

Aid  to  the  blind 

1946  

23,534 

45.5 

40.8 

13.7 

1947  

28,206 

49.9 

38.6 

11.4 

1948  

33,289 

49.4 

41.2 

9.4 

1949  

39,503 

51.9 

41.2 

6.8 

1950  

45,551 

51.7 

43.0 

5.2 

1951  

57,033 

46.2 

45.6 

8.2 

1952  

62,942 

47.0 

45.3 

7.8 

1953  

69,508 

48.8 

43.8 

7.5 

1954  

72,129 

49.5 

42.7 

7.8 

1955  

75,008 

49.0 

42.7 

8.2 

1956  

79,111 

47.8 

43.4 

8.8 

Aid  to  the  permanently 

and  totally  disabled* 

1951  

38,014 

47.1 

41.8 

11.1 

1952  

85,922 

49.2 

39.7 

11.1 

1953  

116,971 

51.1 

37.5 

11.4 

1954  

141,418 

51.2 

36.0 

12.8 

1955.  

164,333 

50.3 

35.6 

14,2 

1956....  

185,258 

49.4 

36.6 

14.1 

*  Excludes  Federal  administrative  expenses.    6  Program  initi- 
ated October  1950. 

Table  4  shows  the  total  amount  spent  for  assist- 
ance and  adrninistration  for  old-age  assistance,  aid 
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to  the  blind,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  in  the  fiscal  years  1946  to  1956 
and  distributes  the  amounts  percentage-wise  ac- 
cording to  the  source  of  funds  ( Federal,  State,  and 
local  government ) . 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services,  Services  for  Crip- 
pled Children,  and  Child  Welfare  Services.  Federal 
grants  under  the  Social  Security  Act  are  made  to 
States  to  help  them  extend  and  improve  their  State 
and  local  community  health  and  welfare  services 
for  children  and  maternity  services  for  mothers,  es- 
pecially in  rural  areas  and  areas  suffering  from  eco- 
nomic distress.  All  48  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  received  Federal  grants  for  these 
programs  during  1956  ( except  for  one  State  that  has 
no  crippled  children's  program  under  the  Act). 

During  the  fiscal  year  1956,  Federal  grants 
amounting  to  $11,921,455  were  made  to  the  States 
for  maternal  and  child  health  services.  These  grants 
are  made  to  State  public  health  agencies  whose  re- 
sponsibility it  is  to  assist  local  health  departments 
in  developing  and  providing  health  services  to  chil- 
dren from  birth  through  school  age,  and  to  mothers 
before  and  after  childbirth.  In  general,  these  ser- 
vices are  primarily  to  promote  health.  Most  fre- 
quently they  include  prenatal  clinics,  child  health 
conferences  for  children  of  preschool  age,  home 
nursing  visits,  medical  and  dental  services  for  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  and  nutritional  and  mental 
health  programs.  The  services  vary  considerably 
from  State  to  State  and  from  community  to  com- 
munity. All  States  use  some  funds  for  the  training 
of  professional  workers  needed  for  these  services. 

For  services  for  crippled  children,  Federal  grants 
during  the  fiscal  year  1956  amounted  to  $14,803,- 
364.  This  money  goes  to  help  States  extend  and  im- 
prove their  services  for  children  who  are  crippled 
or  suffering  from  conditions  that  may  lead  to  crip- 
pling. The  services  include  operation  of  diagnostic 
clinics,  where  a  child  with  a  handicapping  condition 
can  be  brought  for  a  free  diagnosis,  and  provision  of 
medical,  surgical,  corrective,  and  other  services, 
hospitalization,  and  aftercare. 

For  child  welfare  services,  Federal  grants  to 
States  amounted  to  $6,895,090  in  fiscal  year  1956. 
These  funds  go  to  State  welfare  departments.  Child 
welfare  services  are  social  services  for  children, 
usually  provided  by  child  welfare  workers  in  local 
communities.  The  first  concern  of  these  workers  is 
to  strengthen  family  Me.  They  help  children  who 
are  living  in  their  own  homes  with  a  wide  variety 
of  problems.  They  help  children  who  are  having 
difficulty  in  getting  along  with  others.  They  help 
unmarried  mothers  and  babies  born  out  of  wedlock. 
They  help  children  who  are  being  neglected  or 
abused. 

When  children  cannot  receive  the  care  they  need 
in  their  own  homes,  the  child  welfare  workers  help 
to  make  other  plans  for  their  care,  either  in  foster- 
family  homes  or  in  institutions.  They  place  children 
for  adoption  when  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
child  must  be  permanently  removed  from  his  own 
home.  They  find  day  care  for  children  of  working 
mothers.  They  work  with  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations and  lay  groups  in  building  better  com- 
munity conditions  for  children.  The  1956  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  provided  for  a 
$2-million  increase  in  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
authorized  for  the  child  welfare  programs— the 
amount  within  which  appropriations  must  be  made. 

Federal  Credit  Unions.  In  June  1956,  about  8,100 
credit  unions,  chartered  under  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act,  were  in  operation,  with  a  total  member- 


ship of  4.3  million  persons.  The  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  the  responsibility  for  supervising 
these  credit  unions,  which  are  cooperative  associa- 
tions organized  to  promote  thrift  among  members 
and  to  create  for  them  a  source  of  loans  for  provi- 
dent and  productive  purposes.  Membership  is  lim- 
ited to  groups  of  persons  having  a  common  bond  of 
association,  residence,  or  occupation. 

Unemployment  insurance  and  Employment  Service. 
Since  August  1949,  when  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  was  transferred  from  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  the  Federal  phases  of  this 
twofold  program  have  been  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  About  8,338,500  work- 
ers ( including  veterans )  filed  new  job  applications 
with  State  employment  services  during  the  calendar 
year  ended  in  December  1956,  and  local  employ- 
ment security  offices  made  more  than  19,829,000 
job  referrals  and  about  15,156,800  placements. 

Under  the  State*  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
grams (including  that  for  Federal  workers,  for 
which  the  States  act  as  agents  for  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment) some  4.7  million  unemployed  persons 
drew  one  or  more  benefit  checks  during  the  year 
ended  December  1956.  The  average  beneficiary 
drew  benefits  for  11.4  weeks,  and  his  average  check 
amounted  to  $27.06.  The  total  amount  paid  out  was 
$1,409,311,700,  representing  compensation  for  al- 
most 54,131,000  weeks  of  unemployment. 

—CHARLES  I.  SCHOTTLAND 

SOCIETIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS.  The  following  is 
an  alphabetical  list  of  some  of  the  leading  national 
and  international  organizations.  Certain  classifica- 
tions have  been  omitted  because  they  are  repre- 
sented elsewhere  in  this  volume.  The  reader  is, 
therefore,  referred  to  the  following  articles:  LABOR 
CONDITIONS;  for  religious  bodies,  to  the  separate 
articles  on  churches;  for  sports  organizations,  to 
articles  on  various  sports.  For  government  agencies, 
learned  academies,  and  institutes,  see  separate  arti- 
cles. For  official  international  organizations,  see  PAN 
AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES  and  UNITED  NATIONS,  as  well 
as  various  separate  articles. 

Academy  of  American  Poets,  The,  founded  in  1934  to 
foster  the  production  of  American  poetry  and  to 
discover  and  encourage  new  poetic  genius.  Mem- 
bership Corporation  incorporated  in  New  York 
State.  President:  Mrs.  Hugh  Bullock;  Treasurer: 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.  Annual  fellowship  of 
$5,000  awarded  to  poet  of  proven  merit  selected  by 
a  board  of  12  chancellors,  the  largest  award  for 
poetry  in  the  U.S.  The  10th  fellowship  was  awarded 
in  1955  to  Rolfe  Humphries.  Annual  contest  with 
5  special  judges  for  an  unpublished  book  of  poetry 
by  a  new  poet,  designated  as  the  Lament  Poetry 
Selection— 1956  choice:  Letter  from  a  Distant  Land 
by  Philip  Booth.  Ten  annual  $100  prizes  for  under- 
graduates in  well-known  colleges. 

Academy  of  Medicine,  Canadian,  founded  in  1907 
to  advance  the  art  and  science  of  medicine;  promote 
and  maintain  an  efficient  library  and  museum;  culti- 
vate harmony  and  good  feeling  among  its  fellows; 
and  promote  the  corporate  influence  of  the  profes- 
sion in  relation  to  the  community.  Membership: 
2,000.  President,  Dr.  E.  C.  Fielden;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
W.  E.  Ortved;  Secretary,  Dr.  G.  F.  Culnan.  Ad- 
dress: 288  Bloor  St.,  W.,  Toronto  5,  Canada. 

Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences, 
founded  in  1927  to  advance  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  motion  pictures  and  to  foster  cooperation  among 
the  creative  leadership  of  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry for  cultural,  educational,  and  technological 
progress.  Membership:  1,700.  President,  George 
Seaton;  Secretary,  Hal  Elias;  Treasurer,  John  O. 
Aalberg;  Executive  Director,  Margaret  Herrick. 
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Address:  9038  Melrose  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  46, 
CaMf.  See  MOTION  PICTUEES. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  The, 
a  research,  institution  founded  in  1812  and  sup- 
ported largely  by  gifts  and  bequests.  Besides  re- 
search laboratories,  the  Academy  maintains  a  mu- 
seum of  natural  history  and  a  library  in  the  natural 
sciences,  worldwide  collections  of  plants,  animals, 
fossils,  minerals,  and  other  natural  history  speci- 
mens, maintained  with  systematic  research  in  many 
groups.  The  Academy  also  performs  services  of 
sponsored  research  in  biology  for  governmental 
and  industrial  agencies,  especially  in  limnology  and 
other  phases  of  stream  science.  President,  M.  Albert 
Linton.  Director,  Dr.  H.  Radclyffe  Roberts.  Ad- 
dress: 19th  and  Parkway,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa, 

Academy  of  Political  Science,  founded  in.  1880  to 
uphold  the  ideals  of  scholarship,  scientific  proce- 
dure, and  impartial  investigation  in  the  fields  of 
economics,  politics,  and  public  law.  Membership: 
approximately  10,500.  President,  Lewis  W.  Doug- 
las; Director  and  Assistant  Treasurer,  Mary  M. 
Anger.  Address:  Fayerweather  Hall,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

Actors'  Fund  of  America,  The,  founded  in  1882  to 
aid  the  aged,  sick,  and  destitute  of  the  theatrical 
profession.  Membership:  2,866  (May  1,  1956). 
President,  Walter  Vincent;  Treasurer,  Vinton  Freed- 
ley;  Secretary  and  General  Manager,  Warren  P. 
MunseH;  First  Vice  President,  Gilbert  Miller;  Sec- 
ond Vice  President,  Katharine  Cornell.  Address: 
1619  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  created  in 
1936  to  further  scientific  practices  and  promote 
greater  effectiveness  in  advertising  and  marketing 
through  objective  and  impartial  research.  Recon- 
stituted in  1951  as  a  truly  tripartite  organization 
supported  primarily  by  subscriptions  from  adver- 
tiser, agency,  and  media  concerns  who  advertise, 
operate,  or  sell  advertising  nationally  or  regionally. 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  J.  Ward  Maurer;  Vice 
Chairman,  W.  H.  Wulfeck;  President,  William  A. 
Hart;  Managing  Director,  A.  W.  Lehman;  Secre- 
tary, Edward  F.  Herrick;  Treasurer,  E.  P.  Seymour; 
Technical  Director,  D.  B.  Lucas.  Address:  3  East 
54th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous,  The  General  Service  Board  of 
A.A.,  Inc.,  headquarters  for  Alcoholics  Anonymous, 
founded  in  1935  for  the  one  purpose  of  helping  the 
sick  alcoholic  recover  if  he  wishes.  Membership: 
approximately  150,000.  Headquarters:  P.O.  Box 
459,  Grand  Central  Annex,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Altrusa  International,  Inc.,  founded  in  1917  to  pro- 
vide a  main  channel  through  which  women  leaders 
in  business  and  the  professions  could  work  together 
to  help  solve  community  and  world  problems.  Mem- 
-bership  (one-of-a-kind):  13,500.  International  Pres- 
ident, Miss  Marjorie  Lamb;  President-elect,  Mrs. 
Edith  W.  Nelson;  Executive  Director-Treasurer, 
Miss  Hazel  P.  Williams;  Editor  of  the  International 
Altrusan,  Miss  Lucille  Hecht.  Annual  conferences 
are  held  by  each  of  die  12  Altrusa  districts.  Next 
International  Convention  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  July  1957.  Headquarters:  332 
South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  HI 

Amateur  Astronomers  Association,  Inc.,  founded 
1927,  to  promote  interest  and  foster  education  in 
the  science  of  astronomy  by  a  program  of  lectures, 
classes,  outdoor  observing,  home-study  course,  tele- 
scope construction,  inspection  trips,  and  publica- 
tion (Astronomical  News  Service).  Membership: 
610.  President,  Robert  L.  Frey;  Treasurer,  H.  T. 
Kirkebye;  Staff  Editor,  Jane  S.  Davis;  Secretary, 
George  V.  Plachy.  Headquarters:  201  West  79th 
St.,  New  York  24,  N.Y. 


Americon  Academy  in  Rome,  founded  in  1894,  in- 
corporated by  the  U.S.  Congress  1905,  consolidated 
with  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in 
Rome  1913.  Purpose:  To  promote  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  fine  arts  and  the  investigation  of  the 
archaeology,  literature  and  history  of  the  classical 
and  later  periods,  by  granting  fellowships  to  young 
American  artists  and  scholars  through  annual  com- 
petitions. President,  James  Kellum  Smith;  Director, 
Laurance  P.  Roberts;  Executive  Secretary,  Mary  T. 
Williams.  Headquarters:  101  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
17,  N.Y.,  and  Via  Angelo  Masina  5,  Rome,  Italy. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  founded  in 
1780  "to  cultivate  every  art  and  science  which  may 
tend  to  advance  the  interest,  honor,  dignity,  and 
happiness  of  a  free,  independent,  and  virtuous  peo- 
ple. Membership:  1,100.  President,  John  E.  Bur- 
chard;  Secretary,  Bruce  H.  Billings;  Treasurer, 
Thomas  B.  Adams;  Editor,  Walter  Muir  Whitehall. 
Headquarters:  77  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge 
39,  Mass. 

American  Academy  of  Dental  Medicine,  Inc.,  founded 
in  1945  to  promote  the  study  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge  of  the  cause,  prevention,  and  control  of 
diseases  of  the  teeth  and  related  subjects;  to  pro- 
mote a  closer  medico-dental  relation  to  these  stud- 
ies; and  to  foster  better  understanding  between 
the  fields  of  dentistry  and  medicine.  Membership: 
750  national  and  international.  President,  S.  Leon- 
ard Rosenthal;  President-Elect,  William  M.  Green- 
hut;  Secretary,  George  J.  Witkin;  Vice  President, 
Marcel  B.  Archambault;  Treasurer,  George  G. 
Stewart;  Editor,  Journal  of  Dental  Medicine,  Irving 
Yudkoff.  Headquarters:  Office  of  the  Secretary,  45 
South  Broadway,  Yonkers  2,  New  York. 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
The,  founded  in  1889  to  advance  the  progress  of 
political  and  social  science  especially  through  pub- 
lications and  the  holding  of  meetings.  Membership: 
approximately  15,000.  President,  Jame  C.  Charles- 
worth;  Secretary,  Raymond  T.  Bowman;  Executive 
Assistant,  Geneva  Leach.  Headquarters:  3937 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  founded  in  1847  by 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  American  School  for 
the  Deaf,  Hartford,  Conn.,  official  journal  of  the 
Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf, 
founded  in  New  York  City  in  1850,  and  of  the 
Conference  of  Executives  of  American  Schools  for 
the  Deaf,  founded  at  Gallaudet  College,  the  na- 
tional college  for  the  deaf,  in  Washington,  D.C., 
in  1868.  The  Convention  of  Instructors  is  an  or- 
ganization of  educators  of  the  deaf  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  with  the  general  object  of  "pro- 
motion of  the  education  of  the  deaf  on  the  broadest, 
most  advanced,  and  practical  lines,"  and  for  that 
purpose  "to  secure  the  harmonious  union  in  the 
organization  of  all  persons  actively  engaged  in  edu- 
cating the  deaf  in  America." 

The  Conference  of  Executives  of  American 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  is  an  organization  of  the 
executive  heads  of  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  having  for  its  object 
the  "promotion  and  management  and  operation  of 
schools  for  the  deaf  along  the  broadest  and  most 
effective  lines  and  to  further  and  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  deaf."  The  editorial  office  of 
the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  has  been  lo- 
cated at  Gallaudet  College  since  1868.  The  editorial 
office  of  the  Annals  also  acts  as  a  bureau  of  in- 
formation for  parents  of  deaf  children  and  others 
interested  in  the  deaf. 

American  Anthropological  Association,  founded  in 
1902  to  advance  the  science  of  anthropology  in  all 
its  branches  and  to  further  the  professional  interests 
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of  American  anthropologists.  Membership:  722  Fel- 
lows; 2,800  Members.  President,  E.  Adamson  Hoe- 
bel;  Executive  Secretary,  William  S.  Godfrey,  Jr.; 
Secretary,  William  S.  Godfrey,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  Wil- 
liam S.  Godfrey,  Jr.  Headquarters:  Office  of  trie 
Executive  Secretary,  Logan  Museum,  Beloit  Col- 
lege, Beloit,  Wis.  Through  special  committees  the 
Association  selects  the  annual  recipient  of  the  Vik- 
ing Fund  Medal  and  the  triennial  recipient  of  the 
A.  V.  Kidder  Award  of  the  American  Anthropologi- 
cal Association.  Publications:  American  Anthro- 
pologist (6  times  annually);  Memoirs  (occasional, 
85  to  date);  Bulletin  of  the  American  Anthropo- 
logical Association  (4  times  annually). 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  founded  in  1812  for 
furthering  the  knowledge  of  American  history  by 
research,  publication,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  re- 
search library.  Membership:  200.  President,  Clar- 
ence S.  Brigham;  Librarian,  Clifford  K.  Shipton. 
Head  Office:  Worcester  9,  Mass. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
founded  in  1848  to  further  the  work  of  scientists,  to 
facilitate  cooperation  among  them,  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  science  in  the  promotion  of  human 
welfare,  and  to  increase  public  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  importance  and  promise  of  the 
methods  of  science  in  human  progress.  It  is  a  non- 
profit scientific  and  educational  organization.  It 
holds  meetings  and  conferences,  produces  and  dis- 
tributes publications,  administers  gifts  and  bequests, 
provides  support  for  research,  arranges  awards  for 
the  accomplishment  of  scientific  work,  and  cooper- 
ates with  other  organizations  in  the  advancement 
of  science.  Membership:  50,000.  President,  Paul  B. 
Sears;  Executive  Officer,  Dael  Wolfle.  Headquar- 
ters: 1515  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW,  Washington 
5,  D.C. 

American  Association  for  the  United  Nations  (for- 
merly League  of  Nations  Association,  founded  in 
1923).  An  educational  organization  to  develop  an 
informed  public  opinion  in  support  of  the  UN.  It 
is  the  U.S.  member  of  the  World  Federation  of 
United  Nations  Associations;  its  research  affiliate 
is  the  Commission  to  Study  the  Organization  of 
Peace.  Membership:  40,000.  President,  Charles  W. 
Mayo;  Director,  Clark  M.  Eichelberger;  Headquar- 
ters: 345  East  46th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  organized 
in  1920.  Purposes:  to  stimulate  professional  devel- 
opment of  its  members  and  to  promote  the  growth 
of  the  junior  colleges.  Membership:  474  institu- 
tions, 110  individuals  and  sustaining  organizations. 
President,  James  M.  Ewing  (Pres.  Copiah-Lincoln 
Junior  College,  Wesson,  Miss.);  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Jesse  P.  Bogue  ( 1785  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.);  Director  of  Research, 
C.  C.  Colvert  (University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.); 
Editor  of  Junior  College  Journal,  James  W.  Rey- 
nolds (University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.).  Address: 
1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Association  of  Medical  Record  Librarians, 
founded  in  1928  to  improve  the  quality  and  effi- 
ciency of  medical  records  in  hospitals,  clinics,  and 
other  health  and  medical  institutions,  to  establish 
the  standards  of  competency  and  promote  the  edu- 
cation of  Medical  Record  Librarians,  and  to  further 
the  professional  interests  of  persons  employed  in 
the  field  of  Medical  Record  Library  Science.  Mem- 
bership: 3,600.  President,  Dorothy  Kurtz;  Secretary, 
Eunice  Munn;  Executive  Director,  Doris  Gleason. 
Address:  Executive  Office,  510  North  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago  10,  111.  Publications :  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Medical  Record  Librarians 
(Bimonthly).  Recruitment  material:  Your  Career  as 
q,  "Medical  Record  Librarian;  ancl  About  to  Choose 


a  Career— Choose  Medical  Record  Library  Science 
(free). 

American  Association  of  Museums,  founded  in  1906 
to  help  museums  solve  their  problems  and  increase 
their  usefulness.  Membership:  500  museums,  1,500 
individuals.  President,  William  M.  MiUiken;  Di- 
rector, Laurence  Vail  Coleman.  Headquarters: 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

American  Association  of  Physical  Anthropologists, 
founded  in  1930  to  promote  research  in  physical 
anthropology  and  cooperation  with  cognate  sci- 
ences. Membership:  404.  President,  Mildred  Trot- 
ter; Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Physical 
Anthropology,  S.L.  Washburn;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
J.  N.  SpuHer  (University  of  Michigan  Medical 
School,  1135  E.  Catherine  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.). 

The  American  Association  of  Psychiatric  Clinics  for 
Children,  organized  in  1946  to  provide  for  coordina- 
tion of  activities  of  psychiatric  clinics  serving  chil- 
dren in  the  U.S.,  its  Territories,  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada;  to  help  maintain  the  highest  possible 
standards  of  clinic  practice;  to  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  exchange  of  ideas  and  for  mutual  help  in 
the  study  and  solution  of  clinic  problems;  and  to 
promote  the  training  of  clinic  personnel.  Member- 
ship: organizations,  100  psychiatric  clinics  for  chil- 
dren; 37  member  clinics  are  approved  by  the  Asso- 
ciation for  training  in  the  specialty  of  child  psychi- 
atry. President,  James  M.  Cunningham,  M.D.; 
Vice  President,  Frederika  Neumann;  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Frances  C.  Perce;  Treasurer,  Robert  A.  Young. 
Address:  10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 
Publication:  History,  Purposes  and  Organization  of 
the  A.A.P.C.C. 

American  Association  of  University  Professors,  found- 
ed in  1915  to  maintain  and  advance  the  ideals  and 
standards  of  the  profession  of  teaching  in  colleges 
and  universities.  Membership:  37,567.  President, 
Helen  C.  White;  General  Secretary,  Ralph  F.  Fuchs. 
Headquarters:  1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Washing- 
ton 6,  D.C. 

American  Association  of  University  Women,  founded 
in  1882  to  unite  the  alumnae  of  different  institutions 
for  practical  educational  work.  It  comprises  1,350 
branches  in  48  State  divisions,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Guam,  organized  in  9 
regions;  member  of  the  International  Federation  of 
University  Women.  Membership:  over  140,200. 
President,  Dr.  Anna  L.  Rose  Hawkes;  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Charles  Concordia;  General  Director,  Helen 
Dalton  Bragdon.  Address:  1634  Eye  St.,  NW, 
Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Astronomical  Society,  founded  in  1897  for 
the  advancement  of  astronomy  and  closely  related 
branches  of  science.  Membership:  850.  President, 
Paul  W.  Merrill;  Secretary,  J.  AUen  Hynek,  McMil- 
lin  Observatory,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Co- 
lumbus 10,  Ohio. 

American  Automobile  Association,  founded  in  1902, 
is  a  national  civic  body  operating  without  personal 
profit  and  providing  representation  for  motorists  of 
the  U.S.  as  well  as  automobile  club  services  to 
members.  Membership:  5  million.  President,  Harry 
I.  Kirk;  Executive  Vice  President,  Russell  E.  Singer; 
Secretary,  W.  B.  Spencer;  Treasurer,  Daniel  W. 
Bell.  Address:  1712  G  St.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Bankers  Association,  the  national  organ- 
ization of  banking,  was  founded  in  1875  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  and  usefulness  of  banks  and 
financial  institutions.  The  Association's  working 
groups  include  4  divisions,  7  commissions,  2  sec- 
tions, 2  councils,  and  a  number  of  committees. 
Membership:  about  17,000  banks  and  branches. 
Executive  Manager,  Merle  E.  Selecman.  Address: 
12  East  36th  St.?  New  York  16?  N.Y, 
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American  Bar  Association,  founded  in  1878  "to  up- 
hold and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  maintain  representative  government;  to 
advance  the  science  of  jurisprudence;  to  promote 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  uniformity  of 
legislation  and  of  judicial  decisions  throughout  the 
nation;  to  uphold  the  honor  of  the  profession  of 
law;  to  apply  its  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
field  of  the  law  to  the  promotion  of  the  public  good; 
to  encourage  cordial  intercourse  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  bar;  and  to  correlate  and  pro- 
mote such  activities  of  the  bar  organizations  in  the 
nation  and  in  the  respective  states  as  are  within  these 
objects,  in  the  interest  of  the  legal  profession  and 
of  the  public."  Membership:  approximately  85,000. 
President,  David  F.  Maxwell;  Treasurer,  Harold 
H.  Bredell;  Secretary,  Joseph  D.  Stecher;  Chairman 
of  the  House  of  Delegates,  Charles  S.  Rhyne.  Ad- 
dress: 1155  East  60th  St.,  Chicago  37,  111. 

American  Bible  Society,  founded  in  1816  to  encour- 
age the  wider  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  without 
note  or  comment  and  without  purpose  of  profit. 
Membership:  approximately  350,000.  President, 
Daniel  Burke;  Executive  Secretaries:  Robert  T. 
Taylor,  E.  A.  Nida,  R.  H.  Ellingson,  P.  A.  Collyer, 
L.  E.  Holingren;  Treasurer,  Gilbert  Darlington. 
Headquarters:  450  Park  Ave,,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

American  Booksellers  Association,  Inc.,  founded  in 
1900,  protects  and  promotes  the  interests  of  re- 
tail booksellers  in  the  U.S.  Membership:  1,450. 
President,  H.  Joseph  Houlihan;  Secretary,  Gordon 
W.  Bryant;  Executive  Director,  Joseph  A.  Duffy. 
Address:  452  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.Y.  The 
National  Convention  of  Booksellers  and  Publishers 
will  be  held  at  the  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago,  111., 
May  27-30,  1957. 

American  Cancer  Society,  Inc.,  founded  in  1913. 
Conducts  research,  education,  and  service  programs 
designed  to  contribute  to  the  control  of  cancer. 
Divisions  in  48  States  and  Alaska.  President,  Dr. 
David  A.  Wood;  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Gov. 
Walter  J.  Kohler;  Secretary,  Granville  Whittlesey, 
Jr.;  Treasurer,  Lane  W.  Adams;  Executive  Vice 
President,  MefFord  R.  Runyon.  Address:  521  West 
57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

American  Chemical  Society,  founded  in  1876  to  en- 
courage in  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  manner 
the  advancement  of  chemistry  in  all  its  branches. 
Membership:  79,000.  President,  Roger  Williams; 
Executive  Secretary,  Alden  H.  Emery.  Headquar- 
ters: 1155  16th  St.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  founded  in  1920  to 
defend  freedom  of  speech,  press,  assembly,  and  re- 
ligion as  guaranteed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Con- 
stitution. National  membership:  35,000.  Local  affili- 
ated groups:  23.  Local  affiliate  members  not  in  na- 
tional organization:  3,000.  Chairman,  Board  of 
Directors,  Ernest  Angell;  Executive  Director,  Pat- 
rick Murphy  Malin.  Address:  170  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  10,  N.Y. 

American  College  of  Physicians,  founded  in  1915 
".  .  .  to  establish  an  organization  composed  of 
qualified  physicians  of  nigh  standing  who  shall  meet 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
and  discussing  medical  and  scientific  topics,  and 
who  through  their  organization  shall  attempt  to 
accomplish  the  further  purposes  of:  (a)  maintain- 
ing and  advancing  the  highest  possible  standards 
in  medical  education,  medical  practice,  and  clinical 
research;  (b)  perpetuating  the  history  and  best  tra- 
ditions of  meoiicine  and  medical  ethics."  Member- 
ship: 9,500.  President,  Walter  L.  Palmer,  M.D.; 
Secretary  General,  Wallace  M.  Yates,  M.D.;  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Edward  R.  Loveland.  Headquarters: 
4200  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 


American  College  of  Surgeons,  founded  in  1913  to 
elevate  the  standards  of  surgery  and  to  improve 
hospital  care  of  the  patient.  Membership:  22,000. 
Publications:  Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics 
(monthly),  Bulletin  (bimonthly).  President,  Dr. 
Daniel  C.  Elkin;  Director,  Dr.  Paul  R.  Hawley. 
Headquarters:  40  East  Erie  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 

American  Congress  of  Physical  Medicine  and  Re- 
habilitation, founded  in  1921  to  promote  and  advance 
the  art  and  science  of  physical  medicine  and  re- 
habilitation. Physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation  as 
here  used  means  the  diagnosis  of,  prescribing  for, 
and  treatment  of  disease,  defect,  or  injury  by  phys- 
ical means;  and  restoration  to  the  fullest  physical, 
mental,  social,  vocational,  and  economic  118611110658 
possible.  Membership:  675,  President,  A.  B.  C. 
Knudson,  M.D.;  Secretary,  Frances  Baker,  M.D.; 
Treasurer,  Frank  H.  Krusen,  M.D.;  Executive  Di- 
rector, Walter  J.  Zeiter,  M.D.;  Executive  Secretary, 
Dorothea  C.  Augustin.  Address:  30  North  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  2,  111.  Publication:  Archives  of  Phys- 
ical Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  (monthly). 

American  Correctional  Association,  The,  (formerly 
American  Prison  Association )  founded  in  1870  ( in- 
corporated 1871 )  to  study  the  causes  and  treatment 
of  crime;  to  improve  laws;  to  improve  penal,  cor- 
rectional, and  reformatory  institutions;  and  to  de- 
velop and  improve  methods  relating  to  probation, 
parole,  and  the  after-care  of  released  prisoners. 
Membership:  approximately  2,000.  President,  E. 
Preston  Sharp;  General  Secretary,  E.  R.  Cass;  Trea- 
surer, James  W.  Curran.  Headquarters:  135  East 
15th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.Y.  The  87th  Annual  Con- 
gress of  Correction  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  111., 
Aug.  18-23,  1957. 

American  Council  for  Judaism,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in 
1943  to  promote  among  members  of  the  Jewish 
faith  belief  in  the  universal  tradition  of  Judaism; 
to  advance  the  principle  that  nationality  and  re- 
ligion are  separate  and  distinct,  and  to  advocate 
increasing  national,  civic,  cultural,  and  social  inte- 
gration of  Americans  of  Jewish  faith.  Membership: 
16,800.  Officers  (1956):  President,  Clarence  L. 
Coleman,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  Maxwell  Steinhardt;  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President,  Elmer  Berger;  Executive 
Director,  Leonard  R.  Sussman.  Address:  201  East 
57th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  founded  in 
1919  for  the  advancement  of  humanistic  studies, 
and  the  maintenance  and  strengthening  of  relations 
among  the  national  societies  devoted  to  such  stud- 
ies. Membership;  25  societies  and  associations.  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Mortimer  Graves;  Chairman, 
Howard  Mumford  Jones;  Secretary,  Paul  L.  Mac- 
Kendrick;  Treasurer,  Harold  B.  Hoskins.  Head  Of- 
fice: 2101  R  St.,  NW,  Washington  8,  D.C. 

American  Council  on  Education,  founded  in  1918  to 
advance  American  education  in  any  or  all  of  its 
phases  through  voluntary  cooperative  action  by  ed- 
ucational associations,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions. Membership:  143  educational  organizations, 
970  institutional  members  (colleges  and  universi- 
ties, public  and  private  school  systems,  State  de- 
partments of  education,  etc. ) .  President  and  Execu- 
tive Officer:  Arthur  S.  Adams.  Headquarters:  1785 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C.  The 
annual  meeting  is  held  during  the  month  of  October. 

American  Dental  Association,  founded  in  1859,  is 
a  national  nonprofit  association  to  encourage  the 
improvement  of  the  health  of  the  public  and  to 
promote  the  art  and  science  of  dentistry.  Member- 
ship (Sept.  30, 1956):  86,491.  President,  Dr.  Harry 
Lyons;  Secretary,  Dr.  Harold  Hillenbrand;  Trea- 
surer, Dr.  H.  B.  Washburn.  Headquarters:  222  East 
Superior  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
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American  Dietetic  Association,  The,  founded  in  1917 
to  improve  the  nutrition  o£  human  beings,  to  ad- 
vance the  science  of  dietetics  and  nutrition,  and 
to  promote  education  in  these  and  allied  areas. 
Membership:  12,283  in  50  affiliated  State  and  Ter- 
ritorial associations.  President,  Miss  Lucille  M. 
Refshauge.  Headquarters:  620  North  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  11,  111.  Annual  meeting  to  be  held 
in  Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  20-25,  1957. 

American  Documentation  Institute,  founded  in  1937, 
is  a  nonprofit  organization  for  the  promotion  and 
development  of  documentation  in  scholarly  and  sci- 
entific fields.  Membership:  300.  The  Institute  is  the 
U.S.  adherent  to  the  International  Federation  of 
Documentation.  President,  Joseph  Hilsenrath;  Sec- 
retary, Staffan  Rosenberg.  Headquarters:  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

American  Economic  Association,  founded  in  1885  for 
the  encouragement  of  economic  research,  the  issue 
of  publications  on  economic  subjects,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  perfect  freedom  of  economic  dis- 
cussion. Membership:  8,326;  subscribers,  3,077 
(university  libraries,  etc.).  President,  Edwin  E. 
Witte;  Secretary-Treasurer,  James  Washington  Bell, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 

American  Eugenics  Society,  incorporated  in  1926  as 
an  educational  society  to  promote  a  wider  and  bet- 
ter understanding  of  eugenics,  seeking  to  influence 
the  distribution  of  births  so  as  to  improve,  from  one 
generation  to  another,  hereditary  potentials  for  so- 
cially valuable  qualities  in  every  section  of  the  popu- 
lation. Membership:  350.  Publication:  Eugenics 
Quarterly.  President,  Harry  L.  Shapiro;  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Alan  F.  Guttmacher,  M.D.;  Secretary,  Fred- 
erick Osborn;  Treasurer,  Chauncey  Belknap.  Ad- 
dress: 230  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  founded  1919  to 
promote,  protect,  and  represent  the  business,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  educational  interests  of  farmers. 
Membership:  1,623,222  families.  President,  (X  B. 
Shuman;  Director  of  Information,  Creston  J.  Foster. 
Head  Office:  Room  2300,  Merchandise  Mart,  Chi- 
cago 54,  111. 

American  Federation  of  Arts,  The,  founded  in  1909 
"to  unite  in  closer  fellowship  all  who  are  striving 
for  the  development  of  art  in  America."  Circulates 
art  exhibits  in  America  and  abroad.  Publications: 
The  American  Art  Directory,  Who's  Who  in  Amer- 
ican Art,  AFA  Newsletter.  Membership:  400  insti- 
tutional and  chapter  members,  700  individuals. 
President,  James  S.  Schramm;  Treasurer,  Lee  A. 
Ault;  Director,  Harris  K.  Prior.  Address:  1083  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  28,  N.Y. 

American  Folklore  Society,  founded  in  1888  to  col- 
lect, study,  and  publish  the  folklore  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  Membership:  1,101.  President,  Her- 
bert Halpert;  Secretary-Treasurer,  MacEdward 
Leach;  Editor,  Thomas  A.  Sebeok.  Address:  Bennett 
Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 
American  Forestry  Association,  The,  founded  in  1875, 
is  a  citizens*  organization  for  the  advancement  of 
intelligent  management  and  use  of  the  country's  for- 
ests and  related  resources  of  soil,  water,  wildlife, 
and  outdoor  recreation.  Membership:  25,000.  Pres- 
ident, Don  P.  Johnston;  Executive  Vice  President, 
Fred  E.  Hornaday.  Address:  919  17th  St.,  NW, 
Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Foundation  for  Homoeopathy,  Inc.,  founded 
in  1921  to  promote  the  art  of  healing  according  to 
the  natural  laws  of  cure  from  a  strictly  homoeo- 
pathic standpoint;  to  establish  and  direct  centers 
for  the  study  and  understanding  of  homoeopathy, 
together  with  research  work  in  any  correlated  sub- 
ject; to  diffuse  knowledge  among  the  laity  concern- 
ing homoeopathic  principles;  to  serve  as  a  reference 


center  for  all  that  relates  to  homoeopathy  and  to 
serve  as  a  repository  for  homoeopathic  literature 
and  drugs.  Board  of  Trustees:  6  physicians,  6  lay- 
men. Chairman,  L.  W.  Lindeman,  M.D.;  Secretary, 
Julia  M.  Green,  M.D.  Bureaus:  Instruction,  Re- 
search, Publication,  Laymen's  Bureau.  Address: 
1726  Eye  St.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  founded  in 
1921,  a  national  private  agency  whose  purpose  is  to 
promote  increasingly  and  uncompromisingly  the  in- 
terests of  blind  individuals.  President,  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.;  Secretary,  Eustace  Seligman;  Executive 
Director,  M.  Robert  Barnett.  Headquarters:  15  West 
16th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 

American  Foundation  for  Tropical  Medicine,  inc., 
founded  in  1934  and  reorganized  in  1939,  to  make 
available  financial  assistance  for  the  development  of 
a  program  of  research  and  to  aid  advanced  educa- 
tion in  tropical  medicine;  to  edit  and  publish  jour- 
nals and  other  periodicals  in  the  field  of  tropical 
medicine;  to  promote  and  encourage  a  broadened 
interest  in  this  phase  of  medicine.  Membership:  146. 
President,  John  Abbink;  Vice  President,  Dr.  Edward 
I.  Salisbury;  Treasurer,  James  H.  Drumm;  and  Sec- 
retary and  Assistant  Treasurer,  Herma  H.  Hoefler. 
Through  its  Medical  Committee,  the  Foundation 
selects  projects  to  support,  with  final  approval  by 
the  Board  of  Directors.  Address:  345  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N.Y. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee,  founded  in 
1917  to  give  expression  to  the  Quaker  faith  through 
social  action,  especially  through  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation for  war  sufferers  and  reconciliation  services 
to  persons  and  groups  grown  antagonistic  toward 
one  another  along  national,  racial,  religious,  or  po- 
litical lines.  Chairman,  Henry  J.  Cadbury;  Executive 
Secretary,  Lewis  M.  Hoskins;  Treasurer,  William 
A.  Longshore.  Headquarters:  20  South  12th  St., 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

American  Genetic  Association,  founded  1903.  An  in- 
corporated organization  devoted  to  promoting  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  heredity  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  improvement  of  plants,  animals,  and 
human  racial  stocks.  Membership:  1,800.  Subscrib- 
ers: 1,920.  Secretary,  S.  L.  Emsweller.  Address: 
1507  M  Street  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.C.  Publica- 
tion: The  Journal  of  Heredity  (bi-monthly). 

American  Geographical  Society,  founded  in  1852,  is 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  geography  in  its 
scientific,  educational,  and  cultural  aspects,  its  prac- 
tical applications,  and  its  bearing  on  fundamental 
problems  of  human  existence  and  human  relation- 
ships in  the  different  regions  of  the  earth.  Member- 
ship: about  5,000.  President,  Richard  U.  Light; 
Treasurer,  Paul  R.  Dotterer;  Director,  Charles  B. 
Hitchcock.  Headquarters:  Broadway  at  156th  St., 
New  York  32,  N.Y. 

American  Heart  Association,  incorporated  in  1924 
and  reorganized  in  1948  as  a  voluntary  health 
agency  supporting  a  nationwide  program  of  scien- 
tific research  in  the  cardiovascular  field,  professional 
and  public  education,  and  the  development  of  com- 
munity cardiac  services.  Membership:  25,000.  Affili- 
ates: State  and  local  Heart  Associations  in  47  States, 
District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  President,  Edgar  V.  Allen,  M.D.;  Board  Chair- 
man, Bruce  Barton;  Secretary,  Irving  B.  Hexter; 
Treasurer,  Berkeley  D.  Johnson.  Executive  Director, 
Rome  A.  Berts.  Address:  44  East  23rd  St.,  New  York 
10,  N.Y. 

American  Historical  Association,  founded  in  1884  as 
a  body  corporate  and  politic  for  the  promotion  of 
historical  studies,  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
historical  manuscripts,  and  for  kindred  purposes  in 
the  interest  of  American  history  and  or  history  in 
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America.  Membership:  6,500.  President,  Dexter 
Perkins;  Treasurer,  Solon  J.  Buck;  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Boyd  C.  Shafer.  Office:  400  A  St.,  SE,  Wash- 
ington 3,  D.C. 

American  Home  Economics  Association,  founded  in 
1909.  Its  long-time  purpose  is  "to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  professional  home  economists  and  other 
Association  members  from  related  fields  to  co-op- 
erate in  the  attainment  of  the  well-being  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  families,  the  improvement  of  homes, 
and  the  preservation  of  values  significant  in  home 
Me."  The  AHEA  works  through  6  subject-matter 
sections,  9  professional  sections,  and  numerous 
committees.  Membership:  23,520  annual  members, 
20,440  students,  435  affiliated  college  clubs,  and 
114  groups  of  home  economists  in  homemaking. 
President,  Beulah  V.  Gillaspie;  Recording  Secre- 
tary, Nellie  Buckey.  Office:  1600  20th  St.,  NW, 
Washington  9,  D.C. 

American  Horse  Shows  Association,  The,  founded  in 
1916  to  serve  and  promote  the  interests  of  horse 
shows  and  exhibitors,  to  adjudicate  questions  of  rule 
violations,  to  adjust  disputes,  to  set  dates  of  mem- 
ber shows,  to  maintain  permanent  records  of  the 
sport,  and  to  license  judges  for  shows.  Membership: 
350  shows;  4,000  individuals.  The  Association  an- 
nually publishes  a  Rule  Book  containing  uniform 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  shows,  standard  class  speci- 
fications for  19  breeds,  and  a  roster  of  judges.  Presi- 
dent, Adrian  Van  Sinderen;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Albert  E.  Hart,  Jr.;  Executive  Secretary,  Theodore 
E.  BueU.  Address;  40  East  54th  St.,  New  York  22, 
NX 

American  Horticultural  Society,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in 
1922  to  promote  horticulture  in  all  its  branches. 
Membership:  5,000.  President,  Dr.  Donovan  S.  Cpr- 
rell;  Secretary,  Dr.  Francis  de  Vos;  Treasurer,  Olive 
E.  Weatherell;  Editor,  B.  Y.  Morrison.  Headquar- 
ters: 1600  Bladensburg  Rd.,  NE,  Washington  2, 
D.C. 

American  Hospital  Association,  founded  in  1898  to 
promote  the  public  welfare  through  the  develop- 
ment of  better  hospital  care  for  all  the  people. 
Membership:  institutional,  6,940;  personal,  4,455. 
The  Association  sponsors  National  Hospital  Week 
and  presents  the  Distinguished  Service  Award  each 
year  to  an  outstanding  person  in  the  hospital  field. 
Publications:  Hospitals,  Journal  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association;  This  Month,  at  the  American 
Hospital  Association;  Trustee,  the  Journal  for  Hos- 
pital Governing  Boards;  and  Hospital  Auxiliary 
Newsletter.  President,  Albert  W.  Snoke,  MJD.;  Di- 
rector, Edwin  L.  Crosby,  M.D.  Address:  18  East 
Division  Street,  Chicago  10,  HI. 

American  Hotel  Association,  founded  in  1910,  IS  a 
federation  of  State,  Territorial,  Provincial  and  other 
regional  associations  representing  hotels  throughout 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Alaska,  Mexico,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Bahamas,  Bermuda,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  President,  Earl  M.  Johnson;  Secretary, 
Clifford  R.  Gillam.  Address:  221  West  57th  St., 
New  York  19,  N.Y.  ^ 

American  Humanist  Association,  incorporated  in  Illi- 
nois for  educational  and  religious  purposes  in  1941 
as  successor  to  the  New  Humanist  Associates  (1928) 
and  the  Humanist  Press  Association  (1932).  Its 
purpose  is  to  extend  educationally  the  religious  and 
phifcsophic  point  of  view  known  as  naturalistic 
Humanism.  Major  interests  include  die  reform  of 
the  churches,  maintenance  of  separation  of  church: 
and  state,  use  of  science  as  an  instrument  of  the 
good  life  for  all  men,  and  the  improvement  of  race 
relations.  Membership:  2,500.  Publications:  The 
Humanist?  a  bi-monthly  with  circulation  of  4,800, 
and  "Free  Mind,  a  members'  bulletin.  Executive  Di- 


rector, Edwin  H.  Wilson;  President,  Hermann  J. 
Midler.  Office:  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  Secretary  of 
the  Corporation,  Vashti  McCollum,  1118  West  John 
St.,  Champaign,  111.  i  j  .  i  Oot 

American  Institute  of  Accountants,  founded  in  1887, 
the  national  professional  society  of  certified  public 
accountants.  Purposes:  to  promote  and  maintain 
high  professional  standards,  to  advance  the  science 
of  accountancy,  and  to  develop  and  improve  ac- 
countancy education.  The  Institute  also  prepares 
the  uniform  CPA  examination  now  used  in  ail  States 
and  Territories.  Membership:  28,324.  President, 
Marquis  G.  Eaton;  Executive  Director,  John  L. 
Carey,  270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

American  Institute  of  Architects,  The,  founded  in 
1857,  to  organize  and  unite  in  fellowship  the  archi- 
tects of  the  U.S.;  to  advance  the  standards  of  their 
profession;  to  coordinate  the  building  industry  and 
the  profession  of  architecture;  and  to  increase  the 
service  of  the  profession.  Membership:  11,250. 
President,  Leon  Chatelain,  Jr.;  Secretary,  Edward 
L.  Wilson.  Address:  Administration  Bldg.,  1735 
New  York  Ave.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Institute  of  Banking,  Section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association,  founded  in  1900.  Devoted 
to  the  education  of  bank  personnel  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  banking  and  in  those  principles  of  law, 
economics,  and  accounting  that  pertain  to  the  bank- 
ing business;  and  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  recognized  standard  of  banking  educa- 
tion. Membership:  127,000.  President,  Leroy  S. 
Clark;  Vice  President,  George  Clark;  Educational 
Director,  Dr.  Leroy  Lewis;  Secretary,  Robert  C. 
Rutherford.  Headquarters;  12  East  36th  St,  New 
York  16,  NX 

American  Institute  of  Chemists,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in 
1923  to  advance  the  professional  and  economic 
status  of  chemists.  Membership:  3,000.  President, 
John  H.  Nair;  Secretary,  Dr.  Lloyd  Van  Doren; 
Treasurer,  Frederick  A.  Hessel.  Headquarters:  60 
East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  Gold  Medal  to 
Ray  Stevens. 

American  Institute  of  Decorators,  founded  in  1931, 
is  a  national  nonprofit  association  of  interior  de- 
signers and  decorators,  organized  to  maintain  stan- 
dards of  design  and  professional  practice.  Member- 
ship: 1,500.  President,  Marc  T.  Nielsen;  Chairman, 
C.  Eugene  Stephenson;  Vice  Presidents,  A.  Ralph 
Anthony,  Karl  H.  Lengfeld,  James  Merrick  Smith; 
Secretary,  Inez  Croom;  Treasurer,  Orville  V.  D. 
Carr.  Headquarters:  673  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
22,  N.Y. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  founded  in 
1884  for  the  advancement  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  electrical  engineering  and  of  the  allied  arts 
and  sciences.  Membership:  50,000.  President,  M.  S. 
Coover;  Secretary,  N.  S.  Hibshrnan.  Headquarters: 
33  West  39th  St.,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 

American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts,  The,  established 
in  1914  as  a  national  nonprofit  organization  de- 
voted to  raising  standards  in  all  branches  of  the 
graphic  arts.  Membership:  1,600.  Annual  meeting 
in  May  or  June.  The  Graphic  Arts  Award  for  1956 
went  to  Professor  Ray  Nash.  The  AIGA  offers  5 
annual  scholarships  for  further  study  in  the  graphic 
arts;  4  Bruce  Rogers  Educational  Fund  scholar- 
ships of  $100  each;  and  the  Maurice  Serle  Kaplan 
Award,  1  year's  free  tuition  at  AIGA  Workshop. 
President,  Leo  Lionni;  Secretary,  Bruce  Gentry; 
Executive  Administrator,  Mrs.  Joyce  Morrow.  Ad- 
dress: 5  East  40th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

American  Institute  of  Mining,  Metallurgical,  and  Petro- 
leum Engineers,  Inc.,  founded  in  1871  to  promote  the 
arts  and  sciences  connected  with  the  economic  pro- 
duction of  lie  useful  minerals  and  metals,  and  the 
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welfare  of  those  employed  in  these  industries  by  all 
lawful  means;  to  hold  meetings  for  social  intercourse 
and  the  reading  and  discussion  of  professional  pa- 
pers; and  to  circulate  by  means  of  publications 
among  its  members  the  information  thus  obtained. 
Membership:  26,548.  President  and  Director,  C.  E. 
Reistle,  Jr.;  Secretary,  E.  O.  Kirkendall.  Address: 
29  West  39th  St.,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 

American  Institute  of  Physics,  founded  in  1931  for 
the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  physics  and  its  applications  to  human 
welfare;  the  publication  of  scientific  journals  de- 
voted wholly  or  mainly  to  physics;  and  the  fostering 
of  relations  between  the  science  of  physics,  other 
sciences,  and  the  arts  and  industries.  Membership: 
approximately  17,000.  Chairman,  Frederick  Seitz; 
Executive  Secretary,  Wallace  Waterfall;  Treasurer, 
Mark  W.  Zemansky.  Director,  Henry  A.  Barton. 
Headquarters:  57  East  55th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

American  Jewish  Congress,  founded  in  1918  to  safe- 
guard the  civil,  political,  economic,  and  religious 
rights  of  Jews  everywhere;  to  stimulate  a  positive 
appreciation  of  Jewish  culture  and  the  promotion 
of  a  creative  Jewish  communal  life  within  the  frame- 
work of  American  democracy,  and  to  support  Israel. 
Publications:  Congress  Weekly;  Judaism  (quar- 
terly); and  Congress  Record.  President,  Dr.  Israel 
Goldstein;  Executive  Director,  Isaac  Toubrn.  Head- 
quarters: Stephen  Wise  Congress  House,  15  East 
84th  St.,  New  York  28,  N.Y. 

American  Law  Institute,  The,  founded  in  1923  to 
clarify  and  simplify  the  law  and  better  adapt  it  to 
social  needs,  to  improve  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  to  encourage  and  carry  on  scholarly  and 
scientific  legal  work.  Membership:  1,376  elected 
members  and  209  ex-officio  members.  President, 
Harrison  Tweed;  Treasurer,  Bernard  G.  Segal;  Di- 
rector, Herbert  F.  Goodrich.  Headquarters:  c/o 
Director,  133  South  26th  St.,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

American  Leprosy  Missions,  Inc.  (formerly  American 
Missions  to  Lepers,  Inc.),  founded  in  1906,  supplies 
funds  to  medical  and  other  missionaries  all  over  the 
world  to  care  for  those  with  leprosy  ( Hansen's  Dis- 
ease). The  Mission  devotes  part  of  its  resources  to 
enlisting  the  aid  of  governments,  and  envisages  the 
time  when  care  of  those  with  leprosy  will  be  a  pub- 
lic obligation  in  each  country.  Membership:  all 
contributors.  President.,  Emory  Ross,  D.D.;  General 
Secretary,  Harold  H.  Henderson;  Administrative 
Secretary,  Raymond  P.  Currier.  Address:  156  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

American  Library  Association,  founded  in  1876,  in- 
corporated in  1879,  is  an  organization  of  libraries, 
librarians,  library  trustees,  and  others  interested  in 
the  responsibilities  of  libraries  in  the  needs  of  soci- 
ety. It  is  affiliated  with  other  library  associations  in 
the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist  in 
making  books  and  ideas  vital  working  forces  in  the 
educational,  social,  and  cultural  needs  of  American 
life;  to  make  libraries  easily  accessible  to  all  people; 
and  to  improve  professional  standards  of  librarian- 
ship.  Membership:  21,000.  President  (1956-57), 
Ralph  R.  Shaw;  Treasurer,  Richard  B.  Sealock; 
Executive  Secretary,  David  H.  Clift.  Headquarters: 
50  East  Huron  Street,  Chicago  11,  IU. 

American  Management  Association,  founded  in  1923, 
is  a  management  educational  organization  of  com- 
panies and  executives  in  all  industries  and  educa- 
tional and  other  organizations  interested  in  the 
practical  solution  of  current  management  problems 
and  the  development  of  the  science  of  management 
in  personnel  and  industrial  relations,  marketing,  in- 
surance, finance,  office  administration,  packaging, 
manufacturing,  research  and  development,  and  gen- 
eral management  by  a  broad  exchange  of  informa- 


tion and  experience  through  conferences,  seminars, 
courses,  publications,  and  research.  Membership: 
23,000.  President,  Lawrence  A.  Appley;  Treasurer, 
James  L.  Madden;  Vice  President  and  General  Man- 
ager, James  O.  Rice.  Headquarters:  1515  Broadway, 
New  York  36,  N.Y. 

American  Mathematical  Society,  founded  in  1888  to 
further  the  interests  of  mathematical  scholarship 
and  research.  Membership:  4,878.  President,  R.  L. 
Wilder;  Secretary,  E.  G.  Begle.  Headquarters:  190 
Hope  St.,  Providence  6,  R.I. 

American  Medical  Association,  founded  in  1847  to 
promote  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  and  the 
betterment  of  public  health.  Membership:  160,000 
physicians.  President,  Dwight  H.  Murray,  M.D.; 
President-elect,  David  B.  Allman,  M.D.;  Secretary 
and  General  Manager,  George  F.  Lull,  M.D.  Ad- 
dress: AMA  Headquarters,  535  North  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago  10,  111.  Publications:  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  (weekly);  9  special 
monthly  medical  journals. 

American  Medical  Women's  Association,  founded  in 
1915,  to  bring  medical  women  into  association  with 
each  other  for  their  mutual  advantage;  to  encour- 
age social  and  cooperative  relations  within  and 
without  the  profession;  to  aid  women  medical  stu- 
dents; and  to  assist  women  physicians  in  post  grad- 
uate work.  Executive  Secretary:  Lillian  T.  Majally, 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

American  Meteorological  Society,  founded  in  1919 
for  the  development  and  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge of  meteorology  in  all  its  phases  and  applica- 
tions and  the  advancement  of  its  professional  ideals. 
Membership:  6,000.  President,  Dr.  Robert  D. 
Fletcher;  Executive  Secretary,  Kenneth  C.  Spengler. 
Headquarters:  3  Joy  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  PubHca- 
tions:  Bulletin  of  the  American  Meteorological  So- 
ciety; Journal  of  Meteorology;  Meteorological 
Monographs;  Weathertoise;  Meteorological  Ab- 
stracts and  Bibliography;  Compendium  of  Meteor- 
ology. 

American  Municipal  Association,  The,  organized  in 
1924  to  serve  as  a  clearing-house  on  questions  of 
municipal  policy,  to  furnish  information  and  ser- 
vices to  the  State  league  of  municipalities,  and  to 
represent  municipal  interests  on  a  national  scale. 
Membership:  principal  cities  and  44  State  leagues, 
representing  a  total  of  12,000  municipalities.  Publi- 
cations: American  Municipal  News,  Washington 
Municipal  News,  Focus.  President,  Robert  F.  Wag- 
ner, Jr.;  Executive  Director,  Patrick  Healy,  Jr.  Ad- 
dress: 1625  H  St.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  The,  founded 
in  1869  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  devel- 
oping the  study  of  natural  science  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. Membership:  69,917.  President,  A.  M.  White; 
Director,  Albert  E.  Parr.  Address:  79th  St.  and  Cen- 
tral Park  West,  New  York  24,  N.Y. 

American  Nature  Association,  founded  in  1922  to 
stimulate  interest  in  Nature  and  the  out-of-doors, 
foster  nature  study  in  public  schools,  and  work  for 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources  and  the  pro- 
tection of  wildlife.  Membership:  50,000.  President, 
Richard  W.  Westwood;  Vice  President,  Harry  E. 
Radcliffe;  Treasurer,  James  O.  O'Hearn.  Address: 
1214  16th  St.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  organ- 
ized in  1887.  A  trade  association.  Membership:  818. 
President,  William  Dwight;  Vice  President,  D.  Ten- 
nant  Bryan;  Secretary,  Walter  J.  Blackburn;  Trea- 
surer, Mark  Ferree;  General  Manager,  Cranston 
Williams.  Address:  370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
17,  N.Y. 

American  Numismatic  Society,  founded  in  1858  for 
the  collection  and  preservation  of  coins  and  medals, 
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with  an  investigation  into  their  history  and  other 
subjects  connected  therewith.  The  Society  main- 
tains a  Museum  with  a  public  exhibition  and  a 
library.  Membership:  809.  President,  Louis  G.  West; 
Secretary,  Sawyer  McA.  Mosser.  Address:  Broad- 
way at  156th  St.,  New  York  32,  N.Y.  Through  two 
special  committees  the  Society  selects  the  annual  re- 
cipient of  the  Archer  M.  Huntington  Medal  Award 
and  the  J.  Sanford  Saltus  Medal.  For  the  past  three 
years  the  Society  has  awarded  grants-in-aid  to  grad- 
uate students  in  American  and  Canadian  universities 
for  attendance  at  its  Summer  Seminar  in  Numismat- 
ics at  which  visiting  lecturers  conduct  sessions  in 
selected  fields.  Publications:  Numismatic  Notes  and 
Monographs;  Numismatic  Studies;  Hispanic  Numis- 
matic Series;  The  American  Numismatic  Society 
Museum  Notes;  Numismatic  Literature  (quarterly); 
and  the  Annual  Proceedings. 

American  Nurses'  Association,  The,  founded  in  1896, 
an  organization  of  and  for  registered  professional 
nurses.  Membership:  177,500  members  organized 
into  constituent  units  in  54  States  and  Territories. 
President:  Agnes  Ohlson,  R.N.;  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Ella  Best,  R.N.  Address:  2  Park  Ave.,  New 
York  16,  N.Y.  Publications:  American  Journal  of 
Nursing,  Facts  About  Nursing,  etc. 

American  Optometric  Association,  Inc.,  founded  in 
1897.  There  are  11,000  members;  a  Journal  and  ex- 
tensive technical  and  popular  literature  on  vision 
are  published  by  the  Association.  President  ( 1956- 
57),  Dr.  Rupert  E.  Flower  (Visalia,  Calif.);  Ad- 
ministrative Director,  J.  Harold  Bailey.  Address: 
4030  Chouteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis  10,  Mo. 

American  Ordnance  Association,  founded  in  1919  to 
foster  scientific  and  industrial  preparedness  for  the 
national  defense  of  the  U.S.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Leo  A.  Codd.  Address:  708  Mills  Building, 
Washington  6,  D.C.  Publications:  Ordnance,  The 
Common  Defense,  Logistics,  and  Industrial  Pre- 
paredness. 

American  Oriental  Society,  founded  in  1842  to  pro- 
mote study  and  research  in  Oriental  languages,  lit- 
eratures, and  cultures  and  to  publish  books  and 
papers  dealing  with  these  subjects.  Membership: 
961.  President,  Julius  Lewy;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ferris  J.  Stephens;  Editor,  Henry  M.  Hoenigswald. 
Headquarters:  329  Sterling  Memorial  Library,  Yale 
Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

American  ORT  Federation,  founded  in  1922,  IS  the 
American  representative  of  the  World  ORT  Union, 
an  organization  devoted  to  the  vocational  training 
and  economic  reconstruction  of  Jews  throughout 
the  world,  with  schools,  apprentice  programs,  and 
farms  for  agricultural  study  in  19  countries.  Amer- 
ican address:  212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

American  Orthopaedic  Association,  founded  in  1887 
to  advance  the  art  and  science  of  orthopaedic  sur- 
gery. The  membership  is  by  invitation  only  and  is 
limited  to  175  active  members.  President,  David  M. 
Bosworth,  M.D.;  Secretary,  Harold  A.  Sofield,  M.D.; 
Treasurer,  Mather  Cleveland,  M.D.  Office  of  Secre- 
tary, 715  Lake  St.,  Oak  Park,  HI. 

American  Osteopathic  Association,  founded  in  1897 
to  promote  the  public  health  and  the  art  and  science 
of  the  osteopathic  school  of  medicine.  Membership: 
9,741.  President,  Dr.  Robert  D.  McCullough;  Exec- 
utive Secretary,  Dr.  True  B.  Eveleth.  Headquarters: 
212  East  Ohio,  Chicago  11,  IU.  The  1957  Annual 
Convention  will  be  held  in  Dallas,  Tex. 

American  Peace  Society,  The,  founded  in  1828  "to 
promote  the  principals  of  international  law  through 
justice;  to  advance  .  .  .  the  general  use  of  concilia- 
tion, arbitration,  judicial  methods,  and  other  peace- 
ful means  of  adjusting  and  avoiding  differences 
among  nations,  to  the  end  that  right  shall  rule  might 


in  a  law-governed  world."  President,  U.  S.  Grant, 
3d;  Treasurer,  F.  E.  Hildebrand;  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Franklin  Dunham.  Editor-in-chief  of  World 
Affairs,  Helen  D  wight  Reid.  Address:  1612  Eye  St., 
NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association,  Inc., 
founded  in  1952  to  bring  together  organizations  in 
the  guidance  and  personnel  field.  Membership: 
8,000.  Present  divisions;  American  College  Person- 
nel Association,  American  School  Counselor  Asso- 
ciation, National  Association  of  Guidance  Supervis- 
ors and  Counselor  Trainers,  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association,  Student  Personnel  Associa- 
tion for  Teacher  Education.  President,  Clifford  P. 
Froehlich;  President  Elect,  Frank  M.  Fletcher; 
Treasurer,  Willa  Norris.  Address:  1534  O  St.,  NW, 
Washington  5,  D.C. 

American  Petroleum  Institute,  organized  in  1919  to 
afford  a  means  of  cooperation  with  government  in 
all  matters  of  national  concern;  to  foster  foreign 
and  domestic  trade  in  American  petroleum  prod- 
ucts; to  promote,  in  general,  the  interests  of  the  pe- 
troleum industry  in  all  its  branches;  and  to  promote 
the  mutual  improvement  of  its  members  and  the 
study  of  the  arts  and  sciences  connected  with  the  pe- 
troleum industry.  Membership:  283  companies, 
9,950  individuals.  President,  Frank  M.  Porter;  Sec- 
retary, Lacey  Walker;  Treasurer,  B.  Brewster  Jen- 
nings. Address:  50  West  50th  St.,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 

American  Philatelic  Society,  founded  in  1886  to  as- 
sist  members  to  obtain  knowledge  about  philately, 
to  cultivate  friendship,  and  to  dispose  of  stamps. 
Membership:  12,000.  President,  L.  D.  Shoemaker; 
Executive  Secretary,  H.  Clay  Musser;  International 
Secretary,  Fred  N.  BiUingsley.  Address:  Central 
Office,  Box  800,  State  College,  Pa.  The  national 
convention  is  scheduled  for  Aug.  22-25,  1957,  in 
Tampa,  Fla. 

American  Philological  Association,  founded  in  1869 
for  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  philological 
knowledge.  Membership:  1,130;  Institutional  Mem- 
bers, 152.  President,  George  E.  Duckworth;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Paul  MacKendrick.  Address:  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  Bascom  Hall,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison  6,  Wis.  Publications:  Transactions 
and  Proceedings  (annual),  Monographs,  and  Spe- 
cial Publications. 

American  Philosophical  Association,  founded  in  1901 
to  promote  the  study  and  teaching  of  philosophy  in 
all  its  branches,  and  to  cooperate  closely  with  phi- 
losophers and  philosophical  societies  throughout  the 
world.  Membership:  1,480.  Secretary-Treasurer, 
William  H.  Hay.  Headquarters:  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, Bascom  Hall,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son 6,  Wis. 

American  Physical  Society,  founded  in  1899  for  the 
advancement  and  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of 
physics.  Membership:  12,600.  President,  H.  D. 
Smyth;  Secretary,  K.  K.  Darrow;  Treasurer,  S.  L. 
Quimby;  Editor,  S.  A.  Goudsmit.  Headquarters: 
Columbia  University,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

American  Political  Science  Association,  The,  founded 
in  1903,  is  a  nonpartisan  organization  which  works 
to  encourage  the  study  of  political  science,  includ- 
ing political  theory,  political  institutions,  politics, 
public  law,  public  administration.,  and  international 
relations.  Membership:  6,250.  President,  E.  E. 
Schattschneider;  Managing  Editor,  The  American 
Political  Science  Review,  Harvey  C.  Mansfield; 
Executive  Director,  Evron  M.  Kirkpatrick.  Address: 
1726  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Psychiatric  Association,  founded  in  1844 
to  foster  the  study  of  all  subjects  pertaining  to 
mental  disease  and  defects.  Membership:  9,295. 
President,  Francis  J.  Braceland;  Secretary,  William 
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Malamud;  Treasurer,  Jack  R.  Ewalt.  Address:  1785 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Psychological  Association,  founded  In  1892 
to  advance  psychology  as  a  science,  as  a  profession, 
and  as  a  means  of  promoting  human  welfare.  Mem- 
bership: 16,000.  President,  Lee  J.  Cronbach;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Launor  F.  Carter;  Treasurer, 
Carroll  L,  Shartle;  Executive  Secretary,  Roger  W. 
Russell  Headquarters:  1333  16th  St.,  NW,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.C. 

American  Public  Health  Association,  Inc.,  founded  in 
1872  to  protect  and  promote  public  health.  Mem- 
bership: 13,000,  including  38  regional  affiliated 
agencies.  President,  Ira  V.  Hiscock,  Sc.D.;  Trea- 
surer, Charles  Glen  King,  Ph.D.;  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Board,  Roy  J.  Morton,  C.E.;  Executive 
Secretary,  Reginald  M.  Atwater,  M.D.  Headquar- 
ters: 1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

American  Public  Welfare  Association,  founded  in 
1930  to  develop  and  maintain  sound  principles  and 
effective  administration  of  public  welfare  services. 
It  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  exchange  of 
thought  and  experience  in  the  public  welfare  field, 
coordinates  welfare  activities,  and  works  to  improve 
the  professional  standing  of  personnel  in  the  public 
field  In  all  its  activities  the  association  cooperates 
with  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  and  national 
organizations.  Membership:  approximately  4,100 
individuals  and  1,100  agencies.  Director:  Loula 
Dunn.  Address:  1313  East  60th  St.,  Chicago  37,  111. 

American  Radio  Relay  League,  Inc.,  founded  in  1914, 
is  a  membership  (nonprofit)  association  of  govern- 
ment licensed  amateur  radio  operators.  Member- 
ship; 80,000.  President,  Goodwin  L.  Dosland.  Ad- 
dress: 38  Lasalle  Rd.,  West  Hartford  7,  Conn. 

American  Rocket  Society,  Inc.,  founded  in  1930  to 
advance  the  fields  of  rocketry,  jet  propulsion,  and 
astronautics.  Membership:  5,000.  President,  Dr. 
Noah  S.  Davis,  Jr.;  Vice  President,  Robert  C.  Truax; 
Executive  Secretary,  James  J.  Harford;  Secretary, 
A.  C.  Slade;  Treasurer,  Robert  M.  Lawrence.  Ad- 
dress; 500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.Y.  Publica- 
tion: Jet  Propulsion  (Journal  of  the  American  Rock- 
et Society). 

American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  The,  founded  in 
1910  to  promote  greater  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  Scandinavia;  offers  limited  num- 
ber of  fellowships  for  Americans  to  study  in  Scan- 
dinavia. Chairman,  Lithgow  Osborne;  President, 
Raymond  Dennett;  Assistant  to  President,  Frances 
Dale;  Treasurer,  Hans  Christian  Sonne.  Address: 
127  East  73rd  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y.  Publication: 
The  American-Scandinavian  Review  (quarterly). 
Editor,  Erik  J.  Friis. 

American  Society  for  Metals,  founded  in  1918,  is  a 
technical  and  educational  society  (nonprofit)  to 
promote  the  arts  and  sciences  connected  with  either 
the  manufacture  or  the  treatment  of  metals,  or  both. 
It  has  93  chapters  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
Membership:  26,868.  President,  Donald  S.  Clark; 
Secretary,  William  H.  Eisenman.  Address:  7301 
Euclid  Ave,,  Cleveland  3,  Ohio. 

American  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  Inc.,  The, 
founded  in  1905  for  the  scientific  investigation  of 
all  types  of  psychic  phenomena.  Membership:  850. 
President,  George  H.  Hyslop,  M.D.;  Secretary-As- 
sistant Treasurer,  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Allison;  Trea- 
surer, Gerald  L.  Kaufman.  Address:  880  Fifth  Ave.. 
New  York  21,  N.Y. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  founded  in 
1898  and  formally  incorporated  in  1902  for  the 
"Promotion  of  Knowledge  of  the  Materials  of  Engi- 
neering, and  the  Standardization  of  Specifications 
and  Methods  of  Testing."  It  thus  concentrates  its 
technical  and  scientific  work  on  research  and  stand- 


ardization in  the  field  of  materials.  Membership: 
8,573  individuals,  companies,  universities,  libraries, 
departments  of  the  government,  etc.  President,  R. 
A.  Schatzel;  Executive  Secretary,  R.  J,  Painter.  Ad- 
dress: 1916  Race  St.,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  founded  in 
1852.  The  objective  of  the  Society  is  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science  and  profession  of  engineering. 
Membership:  39,000.  President  (1956-57),  Mason 
G.  Lockwood;  Executive  Secretary,  William  H. 
Wisely.  Address:  33  West  39th  St.,  New  York  18, 
N.Y.  Annual  convention  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
Oct.  14-19,  1957,  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and  Pub- 
lishers (ASCAP).  Organized  in  1914  under  leadership 
of  Victor  Herbert  as  a  music  performing-right  so- 
ciety, a  nonprofit  voluntary  association,  to  provide  a 
clearing  house  through  which  commercial  users  of 
music  can  obtain  for  a  single  fee  licenses  to  use  the 
copyrighted  works  of  all  members,  without  account- 
ing separately  for  each  work  performed;  and  to 
provide  writers  ( composers  and  authors )  and  pub- 
fishers  with  a  central  means  through  which  they 
can  license  performances,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
guard  against  unlicensed  performances  (infringe- 
ments). Membership,  3,937  writers,  884  publish- 
ers. President,  Paul  Cunningham.  Offices,  575  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

American  Society  of  Internationa!  Law,  founded  in 
1906  to  foster  the  study  of  international  law  and  to 
promote  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational relations  on  the  basis  of  law  and  justice. 
Incorporated  by  Act  of  Congress  approved  Sept.  20, 
1950.  Membership:  2,400.  President,  Lester  H. 
Woolsey;  Secretary,  Edward  Dumbauld.  Address: 
1826  Jefferson  Place,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
Publications:  American  Journal  of  International 
Law  (quarterly);  Proceedings  of  annual  meetings. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  The,  found- 
ed in  1880  to  promote  the  art  and  science  of  me- 
chanical engineering;  to  encourage  research;  to  fos- 
ter engineering  education;  to  advance  the  standards 
of  engineering;  and  to  broaden  the  usefulness  of  the 
engineering  profession.  Membership:  41,000  in  23 
professional  divisions.  There  are  student  branches  in 
136  engineering  schools.  President,  Joseph  W. 
Barker  (1956);  Secretary,  Clarence  E.  Davies. 
Headquarters:  29  West  39th  St.,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 
Publications:  Mechanical  Engineering;  Journal  of 
Applied  Mechanics;  Transactions  ASME;  Applied 
Mechanics  Reviews;  ASME  Mechanical  Catalog  and 
Directory;  and  numerous  technical  works. 

American  Standards  Association,  The.  This  Organiza- 
tion grew  out  of  the  American  Engineering  Stan- 
dards Committee  founded  in  1918  by  5  engineer- 
ing societies,  in  the  interest  of  developing  nationally 
coordinated  voluntary  standards  acceptable  to  all 
parties  at  interest.  More  than  1,500  American 
Standards  and  American  Safety  Standards  have 
been  developed  through  the  clearing-house  ma- 
chinery of  the  ASA,  which  provides  for  representa- 
tion or  industry,  government,  labor,  and  consumer. 
Membership:  110  trade  associations,  technical  so- 
cieties, and  consumer  organizations;  2,300  company 
members.  Managing  Director  and  Secretary,  Vice 
Admiral  G.  F.  Hussey,  Jr.,  USN  (Ret.);  Technical 
Director  and  Assistant  Secretary,  Cyril  Ainsworth; 
Public  Relations  Director,  Kenneth  G.  Ellsworth. 
The  ASA  is  the  U.S.  Member  of  the  International 
Organization  for  Standardization  (ISO).  Address: 
70  East  45th  St,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

American  Statistical  Association,  founded  in  1839  to 
promote  unity  and  effectiveness  of  effort  among  all 
concerned  with  statistical  problems,  and  to  increase 
the  contribution  of  statistics  to  human  welfare. 
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Membership:  Over  5,500.  President,  William  R. 
Leonard;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Donald  C.  Riley. 
Headquarters:  1757  K  St.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
Publications:  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  The  American  Statistician. 

American  Veterans  Committee  {AVQ,  founded  in 
1944,  a  national  veterans  organization  dedicated  to 
the  principle  of  "Citizens  First,  Veterans  Second." 
Membership:  28,000.  National  Chairman,  Mickey 
Levine;  National  Vice  Chairman,  Robert  S.  Hunt; 
Executive  Director,  Kenneth  M.  Birkhead.  Member, 
World  Veterans  Federation.  Address:  1830  Jeffer- 
son PL,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  founded  in 
1863  to  advance  the  science  and  art  of  veterinary 
medicine,  including  its  relationship  to  public  health. 
Membership:  14,270.  President,  Dr.  Wayne  O. 
Kester;  Executive  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  G.  Hardenbergh. 
Address:  600  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  5,  111. 
Annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Aug.  19-21,  1957.  International  Veterinary  Con- 
gress Prize  to  Dr.  Hadleigh  Marsh;  Borden  Award 
to  Dr.  H.  L.  Gilman;  Humane  Act  Award  to  Glen 
Allen;  Practitioner  Research  Award  to  Dr.  W.  H. 
Riser;  AVMA  Award  to  Col.  Robert  H.  Foster. 

American  Vocational  Association,  Inc.,  founded  in 
1925,  is  a  national  professional  organization  of 
teachers,  supervisors,  administrators,  and  other  per- 
sons interested  in  the  development  of  vocational 
and  practical  arts  education.  The  AVA  extends  its 
services  to  individuals  and  organizations  interested 
in  this  field  of  education.  Membership,  35,000. 
President  (1956),  J.  F.  Ingram;  Treasurer,  Charles 
W.  Sylvester;  Executive  Secretary,  M.  D.  Mobley, 
1010  Vermont  Ave.,  NW,  Washington  5,  D.C. 

American  Women's  Voluntary  Services,  Inc.,  founded 
in  1941  to  provide  all  women  regardless  of  race,  age, 
color,  or  creed  with  an  opportunity  to  give  volun- 
tary service  toward  promoting  the  well-being  of 
the  nation,  of  the  State  and  of  the  local  community. 
Nationwide  membership,  grouped  into  34  Units. 
Honorary  Presidents:  Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
Mrs.  C.  Ruxton  Love,  Mrs.  Ogden  L.  Mills;  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Hans  W.  Springorum;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Clifton  A.  Dowell;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  H.  Gordon  Free- 
man. National  Address:  125  East  65th  St.,  New 
York21,N.Y. 

American  Youth  Hostels,  Inc.,  founded  in  1934  to 
help  all  people,  but  especially  young  Americans,  to 
become  healthy,  self-reliant,  community-  and 
world-minded  citizens  through  the  friendly  educa- 
tional and  recreational  experiences  of  travel  by  their 
own  power.  The  organization  provides  youth  hostels 
(inexpensive  overnight  accommodations)  in  Amer- 
ica, and  sponsors  hiking  and  biking  trips  in  America 
and  abroad.  Membership:  10,500.  Executive  Di- 
rector, Justin  J.  Cline.  Address:  14  West  8th  St., 
New  York  11,  N.Y. 

AMVETS  (American  Veterans  of  World  War  II  and  Ko- 
rea), organized  in  1945  under  a  charter  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  preserve  world  peace,  to  strengthen  the 
American  way  of  life,  and  to  help  the  veteran  to 
help  himself.  Membership:  130,000.  National  Com- 
mander, Dominick  L.  Strada;  National  Executive 
Director,  David  F.  Schlothauer.  Address:  1710 
Rhode  Island  Ave.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Archaeological  institute  of  America,  founded  in  1879 
to  promote  interest  in  archaeology.  Membership: 
2,900.  Address:  608  University  of  Cincinnati  Li- 
brary, Cincinnati  21,  Ohio.  President,  Henry  T. 
Rowell;  Secretary,  Cedric  Boulter;  Treasurer,  Wal- 
ter C.  Baker. 

Arctic  Institute  of  North  America,  founded  in  1945 
to  coordinate  and  encourage  scientific  research  in 
the  North  American  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  regions. 


Membership:  165  Fellows,  2,000  Members.  Chair- 
man, Dr.  Hugh  M.  Raup;  Vice  Chairman,  Dr,  Ian 
McTaggart  Cowan;  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  Tuzo  Wilson; 
Treasurer,  Dr.  Walter  A.  Wood.  Addresses:  3485 
University  St.,  Montreal  2,  Canada;  2  East  63rd  St., 
New  York  21,  N.Y.;  1530  P  St.,  NW,  Washington 
5,  D.C.  Publications:  Arctic  (quarterly)  and  special 
publications  at  irregular  intervals. 

Army  Relief  Society,  founded  in  1900,  provides  as- 
sistance to  dependent  widows  and  orphans  of  de- 
ceased officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular 
Army.  President,  Mrs.  Clarence  P.  Townsley;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Mrs.  Elvin  R.  Heiberg;  Trea- 
surer, One  R.  Kelly.  Monthly  meetings  are  held  at 
headquarters,  30  West  44th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Foundation,  founded  in 
1948  as  a  voluntary  health  agency  for  the  purposes 
of  providing  special  training  in  rheumatic  diseases 
to  more  doctors;  increasing  the  number  of  scientists 
investigating  the  diseases;  financing  development  of 
research,  training,  and  treatment  centers;  increasing 
treatment  facilities;  extending  public  knowledge; 
and  enlisting  public  support.  Chairman  of  Board, 
Floyd  B.  Odium;  President,  Gen.  George  C.  Ken- 
ney;  Executive  Director,  Thomas  E.  Freeman; 
Medical  Director,  Dr.  Russell  L.  Cecil.  Address:  23 
West  45th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations  (ACEN), 
founded  in  1954,  is  a  nonprofit  organization  of 
exiled  democratic  representatives  of  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Rumania,  to  promote  trie 
liberation  of  these  9  nations  from  Soviet  domination 
and  Communist  dictatorship  by  peaceful  means. 
Membership:  9  national  and  4  international  organ- 
izations of  central  and  eastern  European  political 
refugees  of  recognized  standing.  Chairman,  Vilis 
Masens;  Secretary  General,  Brutus  Coste.  Address: 
29  West  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.Y.  Publication: 
ACEN  News  (monthly) . 

Association  of  American  Geographers,  founded  in 
1904.  Merged  with  American  Society  for  Profes- 
sional Geographers,  and  new  constitution  adopted 
on  Dec.  30,  1948.  The  objectives  of  the  Association 
are  to  further  professional  investigations  in  geogra- 
phy and  to  encourage  the  application  of  geographic 
findings  in  education,  government,  and  business. 
Membership:  1,950.  President,  Clarence  F.  Jones; 
Secretary,  Burton  W.  Adkinson;  Treasurer,  Wallace 
W.  Atwood,  Jr.  Address:  The  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

Association  of  the  Junior  Leagues  of  America,  Inc., 
founded  in  1921  to  unite  in  one  body  all  the  Junior 
Leagues  of  America  and  their  members  and  to  foster 
interest  among  their  members  in  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, educational,  cultural,  and  civic  conditions 
of  their  own  communities  and  to  make  efficient  their 
volunteer  service.  Membership:  70,000  in  188  mem- 
ber organizations.  President,  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Hanna; 
Administrator^  Mrs.  Margaret  G.  Twyman.  Address: 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Atlantic  Union  Committee,  Inc.,  founded  in  1949  to 
promote  the  formation  of  such  a  union  of  democ- 
racies as  offers  the  best  prospect  of  attaining  world 
peace.  Membership:  9,500.  Council:  637.  Founder 
and  President  (1949-55),  Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts; 
President,  Elmo  Roper;  Vice  President,  William  L. 
Clayton;  Secretary,  Lithgow  Osborne;  Treasurer, 
George  E.  Shea,  Jr.;  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  Gerald  B.  Henry.  Address:  1028  Con- 
necticut Ave.,  Washington  6,  D.C.  Publication: 
Atlantic  Union  News. 

Audio  Engineering  Society,  founded  in  1948  for  tiie 
increase  of  educational  and  scientific  knowledge  in 
audio  engineering,  the  promotion  and  advancement 
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of  this  science  and  its  allied  arts  in  both  theoretical 
and  practical  application,  and  to  further  the  pro- 
fessional interests  of  audio  engineers.  Membership: 
1,870.  President,  W.  O.  Stanton;  Secretary,  C.  J. 
LeBel;  Treasurer,  Ralph  A.  Schlegel.  Address:  P.O. 
Box  12,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 
Conducts  annual  conventions  in  New  York  City 
during  September  or  October,  and  in  Los  Angeles 
during  February  or  March.  Annual  awards:  Audio 
Engineering  Society  Award,  Emile  Berliner  Award, 
John  H.  Potts  Memorial  Award,  Honorary  Member- 
ships, Fellowships.  Publications:  Journal  of  the 
Audio  Engineering  Society  (quarterly);  engineer- 
ing standards  (occasional). 

Authors  League  of  America,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in 
1912  to  promote  and  protect  the  general  profes- 
sional interests  of  all  creators  of  literary,  dramatic, 
or  musical  material.  Membership:  about  3,600.  Pres- 
ident, Moss  Hart;  Vice  President,  Rex  Stout;  Secre- 
tary, Ann  Petry;  Treasurer,  Arthur  Schwartz.  Ad- 
dress: 6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Automobile  Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.,  organ- 
ized in  1913  as  the  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  changed  to  its  present  name  in  1934. 
The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  to  assist  in  the 
solution  of  problems  affecting  the  industry;  to  pro- 
mote free  competition  in  manufacture,  distribution, 
sale,  and  servicing  of  the  industry's  products;  to 
collect  and  disseminate  technical  information  relat- 
ing to  the  automotive  industry;  and  to  facilitate  the 
exchange  of  information  among  its  members  re- 
garding inventions,  patents,  trade  marks,  etc.  Mem- 
bership: 30  manufacturers.  Managing  Director, 
William  J.  Cronin.  Headquarters:  320  New  Center 
Building,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 

Automotive  Safety  Foundation,  founded  in  1937  to 
encourage  safe  and  efficient  use  of  streets  and  high- 
ways through  grants  of  funds  and/or  staff  services 
to  national,  State,  and  local  organizations  active  in 
the  field.  Membership:  500  supporting  member 
companies.  Chairman  of  Board,  Levin  H.  Camp- 
bell, Jr.;  President,  J.  O.  Mattson;  Treasurer,  A.  O. 
Dietz;  Secretary,  C.  O.  Skinner.  Headquarters:  200 
Ring  Building,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Belgian  American  Educational  Foundation,  Inc.,  found- 
ed in  1920  to  promote  closer  relations  and  the 
exchange  of  intellectual  ideas  between  Belgium 
and  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the  U.S.,  to  assist  higher 
education  and  scientific  research,  and  to  commem- 
orate the  work  of  The  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium  and  associated  organizations  during  the 
First  World  War  1914-1918.  Between  1920  and 
1956  about  1,200  Fellows  were  appointed  (Belgian 
and  American  graduate  students,  scientists,  and 
professors  for  advanced  study  and  research  in  the 
other  country).  President,  Perrin  C.  Galpin;  Sec- 
retary, E.  Clark  Stillman.  Address:  420  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  a  fraternal 
organization  founded  in  1868  "to  inculcate  the 
principles  of  Charity,  Justice,  Brotherly  Love,  and 
Fidelity."  Membership:  1,200,000.  Grand  Exalted 
Ruler  (Executive  Head),  Fred  L.  Bohn;  Crand 
Secretary  (Executive  Secretary),  L.  A.  Donaldson. 
Headquarters:  Elks  National  Memorial  Headquar- 
ters Building,  2750  Lake  View  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  111. 

Big  Brothers  of  America,  Inc.,  United  States  and 
Canada,  founded  in  1946,  is  the  international  or- 
ganization through  which  Canadian  and  American 
groups  engage  in  Big  Brother  work.  Big  Brothers  is 
concerned  with  the  specific  problem  of  assisting  pre- 
delinquent  and  delinquent  boys  between  the  ages 
of  8  to  16  to  avoid  delinquency  and  develop  to 
mature  manhood  through  the  friendship  and  in- 
terest of  a  responsible  male  adult  person.  Member- 


ship: 31  member  associations.  President,  Charles  G. 
Berwind;  Executive  Director,  Felix  Gentile.  Head- 
quarters: 1347  Suburban  Station  Building,  Phila- 
delphia 3,  Pa. 

B'nai  B'rith.  Founded  in  New  York  in  1843  to  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  the  Jewish  people  and 
humanity  through  cultural,  social,  civil,  philan- 
thropic, and  patriotic  activities.  Membership:  365,- 
000.  Agencies,  departments,  and  B'nai  B'ritfi  activi- 
ties include  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith, 
B'nai  B'rith  Hillel  Foundations,  B'nai  B'rith  Youth 
Organization,  B'nai  B'rith  Vocational  Service,  Citi- 
zenship and  Civic  Affairs  Department,  Service 
Committee  for  Armed  Forces  and  Veterans,  Israel 
Program,  and  United  Nations  Liaison  Office.  Pub- 
lications: The  National  Jewish  Monthly;  This  Is 
B'nai  B'rith  (annual);  The  Shofar  (monthly  for 
youth);  Career  News  (bimonthly  vocational  guid- 
ance publication);  Women s  World,  and  others. 
The  next  Triennial  Convention  is  scheduled  for 
1959.  President,  Philip  M.  Klutznick;  Secretary, 
Maurice  Bisgyer.  Address:  1003  K  St.,  NW,  Wash- 
ington 1,  D.C. 

Botanical  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  founded  in  1906, 
is  a  clearing  house  for  the  botanists  of  America  in 
all  matters  of  general  botanical  interest.  It  sup- 
ports botanical  projects,  sponsors  the  presentation 
of  research  studies  before  a  critical  and  competent 
audience  and  the  publication  of  such  studies,  and 
accepts  and  administers  funds  for  certain  purposes. 
Membership:  2,000.  President,  George  S.  Avery; 
Secretary,  Harold  C.  Bold.  Address:  Vanderbilt 
University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Boyce  Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Research,  Inc., 
founded  in  1924,  is  a  nonprofit  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  basic  research  on  plants.  The 
results  of  its  researches  appear  in  the  Contributions 
From  Boyce  Thompson  Institute,  now  in  the  18th 
volume,  in  Professional  "Papers,  as  well  as  in  books 
and  various  other  periodicals.  Managing  Director, 
Dr.  George  L.  McNew;  Secretary,  Dr.  John  M. 
Arthur.  Address:  1086  North  Broadway,  Yonkers 
3,  N.Y. 

Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  founded  in  1906,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  recreational,  social,  physical,  edu- 
cational, vocational,  and  character  development  of 
boys.  Membership:  435  Boys'  Clubs  with  over  400,- 
000  individual  members.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Herbert  Hoover;  President,  Albert  L.  Cole;  Secre- 
tary, William  Ziegler,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  Jeremiah  Mill- 
bank;  National  Director,  John  M.  Gleason;  Adminis- 
trative Director,  A.  Boyd  Hinds.  Headquarters:  381 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Boy  Scouts  International  Bureau,  headquarters  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  International  Committee,  with  head- 
quarters in  London,  was  founded  in  1920.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  extend  the  program  of  Scouting  to  all  parts 
of  the  world;  maintain  high  standards  of  Scouting  in 
all  countries;  and  interchange  methods  and  ideas. 
Sixty-two  national  associations  are  registered 
and  each  country  is  entitled  to  6  delegates  to  the 
International  Conference  which  meets  every  2  years, 
and  which  elects  an  International  Committee  of  12 
members.  This  committee  functions  in  the  interim 
between  conferences.  Address:  132  Ebury  St.,  Lon- 
don, SW1,  Eng. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  incorporated  on  Feb.  8, 
1910,  received  a  Federal  charter  June  15,  1916. 
The  purpose  of  the  movement  is  the  character  de- 
velopment, citizenship  training,  and  physical  fitness 
of  American  boys.  The  registered  membership,  as  of 
Oct.  31, 1956,  was:  Cub  Scouts  (ages  8-10)  1,569,- 
554;  Boy  Scouts  (ages  11-13)  1,118,971;  Explorers 
(age  14  and  over)  441,418;  Adult  Leaders,  1,148,- 
165;  total,  4,278,108.  President,  Kenneth  K.  Bech- 
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tel;  Treasurer,  Gerald  F.  BeaJ;  Chief  Scout  Execu- 
tive, Arthur  A.  Scliuck.  National  Office:  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.J.  Publications:  Boys'  Life,  Scouting, 
Health  and  Safety,  and  numerous  handbooks  for 
boys  and  adult  leaders. 

British  Academy  for  the  Promotion  of  Historical,  Philo- 
sophical, and  Philological  Studies,  founded  in  1901  to 
promote  humanistic  studies.  Membership:  maximum 
200.  President,  Sir  George  N.  Clark;  Secretary,  Sir 
Mortimer  Wheeler.  Address:  Burlington  Gardens, 
London,  W.I,  England.  Lectures  on  various  sub- 
jects are  given  monthly  during  the  session,  and  pro- 
ceedings and  monographs  are  published. 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
founded  in  York,  Eng.,  in  1831.  President,  Sir  Ray- 
mond Priestley;  Secretary,  Sir  George  V.  Allen. 
Headquarters:  Burlington  House,  London,  Wl, 
Eng.  The  Association  holds  annual  meetings  in  cities 
other  than  London,  and  in  1956  it  met  in  Sheffield. 
The  Association  annually  sets  aside  money  for  scien- 
tific researches.  Papers,  discussion,  and  results  of 
research  are  printed  quarterly  in  The  Advancement 
of  Science. 

British  Council,  The,  founded  in  1934  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  English  language  abroad  and  for 
developing  closer  cultural  relations  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  countries,  including 
Europe,  Latin  America,  the  Middle  and  Far  East, 
and  in  the  British  Commonwealth.  Its  activities  in- 
clude the  projection  of  knowledge  of  British  life 
and  thought,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  literature, 
the  sciences,  social  studies,  and  the  arts,  through 
the  medium  of  books  and  periodicals,  films,  exhibi- 
tions, lectures,  concerts,  and  theatrical  performances. 
La  the  United  Kingdom  the  Council  provides  ser- 
vices for  students,  professional  visitors,  UN  fellow- 
ship holders,  and  other  visitors  from  overseas.  Direc- 
tor General  in  1956,  Sir  Paul  Sinker.  Address:  65 
Davies  St.,  London,  Wl,  Eng. 

British  Federation  of  Master  Printers,  founded  in 
1901  to  organize  employers  in  the  British  printing 
industry,  to  collect  and  circulate  information,  and 
to  consider  all  matters  affecting  the  industry.  Mem- 
bership: 4,350  firms.  President,  Charles  Birchall; 
Secretary,  L.  E.  Kenyon,  C.B.E.;  Honorary  Trea- 
surer, Rolf  Unwin.  Address:  11,  Bedford  Row,  Lon- 
don, WC1,  Eng. 

British  Interplanetary  Society,  founded  in  1933  (in- 
corporated, 1945)  to  promote  the  development  of 
interplanetary  exploration  and  communication  by 
the  study  of  rocket  engineering,  astronomy,  and  as- 
sociated sciences.  Membership:  2,907,  including  6 
Honorary  Fellows,  731  Fellows,  and  2,170  members. 
Chairman,  R-A.  Smith;  Vice  Chairman,  Dr.  L.  R. 
Shepherd;  Secretary,  L.  J.  Carter.  Address:  12,  Bess- 
borough  Gardens,  London,  SW1,  Eng.  Publications: 
a  bimonthly  Journal  reporting  on  work  of  members, 
current  news,  and  abstracts;  and  Spaceflight,  an  il- 
lustrated, popular  magazine  for  the  layman. 

British  Medical  Association,  The,  founded  in  1S32  to 
promote  the  medical  and  allied  sciences  and  to 
maintain  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Membership:  69,000.  It  represents  the 
medical  profession  in  negotiations  with  the  govern- 
ment and  other  bodies,  advises  the  profession  col- 
lectively and  individually  in  all  professional  mat- 
ters, conducts  special  investigations  into  non-clinical 
subjects,  awards  scholarships  and  prizes  to  regis- 
tered practitioners  and  prizes  to  medical  students 
and  nurses.  President,  Dr.  Alexander  Hall,  O.B.E.; 
Secretary,  Dr.  Angus  Macrae.  Address:  B.M.A. 
House,  Tavistock  Square,  London,  WC1,  Eng.  Pub- 
lications: British  Medical  Journal  (weekly);  a  num- 
ber of  quarterly  scientific  journals;  monthly  abstracts 


of  world  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology.  Affiliated  with  the  Canadian,  South  African, 
and  Indian  Medical  Associations;  member  of  the 
World  Medical  Association. 

Camp  Fire  Girls,  Inc.,  founded  in  1910?to  "per- 
petuate the  spiritual  ideals  of  the  home"  and  "to 
stimulate  and  aid  in  the  formation  of  habits  making 
for  health  and  character."  Membership:  480,000. 
President,  Mrs.  Harold  H.  Hartman;  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Clifford  M.  Hicks;  Treasurer,  Clifton  J. 
Finch;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Catherine  Noyes  Lee;  Na- 
tional Director,  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen.  Address: 
16  East  48th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Canadian-French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  founded  in  1924,  is  a  federation  of  54  socie- 
ties for  the  advancement  of  science,  particularly  in 
French  Canada.  The  Association  awards  scholar- 
ships to  young  scientists;  awards  prizes  and  two 
medals  annually  for  outstanding  merit  in  the  fields 
of  natural,  physical,  and  social  sciences,  and  in  the 
fields  of  applied  sciences;  advises  the  provincial  and 
federal  governments  on  legislation  affecting  sci- 
ence. President,  Abel  Gauthier;  Secretary,  Maurice 
L'Abbe.  Address:  2900,  Boulevard  du  Mont  Royal, 
Montreal  26,  Canada.  Publication:  Annales  de 
PACFAS. 

Canadian  Geographical  Society,  founded  in  1929  to 
advance  geographical  knowledge,  and  to  dissemi- 
nate information  on  the  geography,  resources,  and 
people  of  Canada.  Membership:  12,000.  President, 
Maj.-Gen.  H.  A.  Young;  Executive  Secretary  and 
Editor,  Gordon  M.  Dallyn.  Address:  54  Park  Ave., 
Ottawa  4,  Canada.  Publication:  Canadian  Geo- 
graphical Journal. 

Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  founded 
in  1928,  is  an  unofficial,  nonpartisan,  nonprofit  or- 
ganization to  promote  the  study  of  international 
affairs  and  those  domestic  issues  related  to  the 
world  scene.  The  Institute  has  a  wide  program  of 
public  education  and  research;  organizes  regional, 
national,  and  international  conferences;  maintains 
a  free  library  and  information  service;  and  publishes 
Contemporary  Affairs  pamphlets,  International  Jour- 
nal (quarterly),  research  books,  and  the  topical 
Behind  the  Headlines  series  of  pamphlets.  Mem- 
bership: 2,200.  President,  Edgar  Mclnnis.  Address: 
230  Bloor  St.,  West,  Toronto  5,  Canada. 

Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  founded 
in  1898,  and  (in  affiliation)  the  Mining  Society  of 
Nova  Scotia,  to  encourage  and  promote  the  muring, 
metallurgical,  and  petroleum  industries  of  Canada; 
to  advance  the  arts  and  sciences  pertaining  thereto; 
and  to  foster  ideals  of  public  service.  Membership: 
5,500.  President,  J.  F.  Walker;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
C.  Gerow.  Address:  906  Drummond  Building,  1117 
St.  Catherine  St.,  West,  Montreal  2,  Canada. 

Canadian  Medical  Association,  founded  in  1867  for 
the  promotion  of  the  medical  and  allied  sciences, 
the  improvement  of  medical  services,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  honor  and  the  interests  of  the  medical 
profession.  Membership:  11,553.  Structure:  a  Fed- 
eration of  10  Provincial  divisions.  President,  Dr. 
J.  R.  Lemieux,  Quebec,  P.Q.;  General  Secretary, 
Dr.  A.  D.  Kelly;  Assistant  Secretaries,  Dr.  A.  F.  W. 
Peart  and  Mr.  L.  W.  Holmes;  Secretarial  and  Edi- 
torial Offices,  150  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  5,  On- 
tario. Annual  Meeting,  1957,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 
Publication:  The  Canadian  Medical  Association 
Journal  (twice  a  month). 

Canadian  Social  Science  Research  Council,  founded  in 
1940,  to  promote  research  in  the  social  sciences  in 
Canada.  Membership  of  21  includes  one  representa- 
tive from  each  of  Canadian  Historical  Association, 
Canadian  Political  Science  Association,  Canadian 
Psychological  Association,  and  Canadian  Associa- 
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tion  of  Geographers,  4  associate  members  from  Gov- 
ernment Service,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Humani- 
ties Research  Council  of  Canada.  Chairman,  1956- 
58,  G.  E.  Britneli;  Secretary-Treasurer,  John  E. 
Bobbins,  661  Island  Park  Drive,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
The  Council  conducts  a  program  of  fellowships, 
grants  in  aid  of  research  and  publication,  and  spe- 
cial projects  from  time  to  time;  and  publishes  an 
annual  report. 

Catholic  Big  Brothers  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York, 
founded  in  1916  for  the  general  welfare,  moral, 
mental,  and  physical,  of  Catholic  youth;  and,  es- 
pecially, for  the  prevention  of,  and  reclamation 
from,  delinquency  of  any  kind  of  such  youth.  Mem- 
bership: Board  of  Directors:  31  members.  Big 
Brothers:  150  members.  Spiritual  Director,  Rever- 
end Robert  E.  Gallagher;  President,  Thomas  J.  Daly; 
Vice  President,  James  Breslin;  Treasurer,  Donald 
Darcy;  Secretary,  Francisco  Quinones.  Address: 
122  East  22  Street,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

Catholic  Daughters  of  America,  founded  in  1903  to 
further  the  propagation  and  preservation  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  to  strengthen  patriotism  in  America, 
and  to  aid  in  the  material,  moral,  and  intellectual 
development  of  Catholic  womanhood,  the  protec- 
tion and  well-being  of  Catholic  girls,  and  the  dis- 
pensing of  charity  to  worthwhile  Catholic  projects. 
The  Junior  Catholic  Daughters  -of  America,  under 
the  auspices  and  direction  of  the  parent  organiza- 
tion, fosters  Catholic  companionship,  stimulates 
Catholic  ideals,  and  encourages  wholesome  recrea- 
tion among  Catholic  girls  in  the  12-18  age  group. 
Membership:  senior  members,  206,000;  junior  mem- 
bers, 35,000.  National  Chaplain,  Most  Rev.  Vincent 
S.  Waters,  D.D.;  Supreme  Regent,  Miss  Frances 
M.  Maher;  Vice  Supreme  Regent,  Miss  Margaret  J. 
Buckley;  National  Secretary,  Mrs.  Anna  K.  Ballard; 
National  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Aima  M.  Baxter.  Address: 
10  West  71st  St.,  New  York  23,  N.Y.  Publications: 
News  and  Views  and  Newsletter. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, founded  in  1912,  is  a  national  federation  work- 
ing to  preserve  and  promote  representative  democ- 
racy, and  to  preserve  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
earn  a  profit,  and  to  acquire  and  to  hold  property. 
The  National  Chamber  works  for  the  long-range 
good  of  America.  Membership:  3,300  organization 
members  and  21,000  business  members.  President, 
John  S.  Coleman;  Treasurer,  Joel  Barlow;  Executive 
Vice  President,  Arch  N.  Booth.  Address:  1615  H 
Street,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Chautauqua  Institution,  founded  in  1874  as  a  non- 
profit, educational  institution  to  promote  the  in- 
tellectual, social,  physical,  moral,  and  religious 
welfare  of  the  people.  Located  on  Chautauqua  Lake 
in  western  New  York  State,  winter  community  ap- 
proximately 350,  summer  visitors  more  than  55,000 
with  a  resident  group  of  8,000-10,000.  Co-founders, 
Lewis  Miller  and  John  H.  Vincent.  President,  W. 
Walter  Braham;  Vice  President,  Ralph  McCallister; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Gerald  M.  Lynch.  Ad- 
dress: Chautauqua,  N.Y.  Publication:  The  Chau~ 
tauquan  (monthly). 

Chicago  Community  Trust,  established  in  1915  to 
accumulate  and  conserve  trust  funds  for  charitable 
purposes,  using  the  income  and  portions  of  the 
principal  in  such  ways  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
donors  or  determined  by  the  executive  committee. 
Funds  are  held  in  trust  by  various  Chicago  banks 
and  trust  companies.  Principal  held  Oct.  31,  1956: 
$14,984,055.  Total  distributions,  year  ended  Oct. 
31,  1956:  $726,587.  Address:  10  South  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Chicago  Natural  History  Museum,  founded  in  1893, 
to  gather,  preserve,  organize,  and  spread  knowledge 


of  the  natural  world  in  which  we  live.  It  contains 
departments  of  anthropology,  botany,  geology,  and 
zoology.  Membership:  5,602.  President,  Stanley 
Field;  Treasurer,  Solomon  A.  Smith;  Director  and 
Secretary,  Clifford  C.  Gregg.  The  monthly  Bulletin 
is  its  official  organ.  Address:  Roosevelt  Road  and 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago  5,  111. 

Child  Study  Association  of  America,  founded  in  1888 
to  promote  the  understanding  of  childhood  and 
parent-child  relationships  through  the  education  of 
parents  and  professionals  who  work  directly  with 
children  or  parents.  Its  office,  in  New  York,  main- 
tains an  educational  center  through  which  scientific 
advances  in  knowledge  and  understanding  may  be 
applied  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  individual 
families.  The  Association  develops  new  approaches 
for  parent  discussion  groups,  trains  leaders  for  such 
groups,  maintains  an  individual  counseling  service 
for  demonstration  purposes,  conducts  a  program 
advisory  service,  and  is  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
research  projects.  Its  publications  and  columns  an- 
nually reach  millions  of  parents.  Membership:  ap- 
proximately 7,000  members  and  subscribers.  Pres- 
ident, Mrs.  Clarence  K.  Whitehall;  Treasurer,  Na- 
thaniel T.  Winthrop;  Director,  Dr.  Gunnar  Dybwad. 
Publications:  Child  Study,  A  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Parent  Education;  and  Parent  Education  Exchange 
Bulletin.  Address:  132  East  74th  St.,  New  York 
21,  N.Y. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  the  national  fed- 
eration of  child  care  agencies  in  the  U.S.,  was  or- 
ganized in  1915  by  a  group  of  child  care  agencies 
and  adopted  its  present  name  in  1920.  The  League's 
purpose  is  to  raise  the  quality  of  child  care  by  estab- 
lishing standards,  supplying  the  newest  technical 
information,  and  taking  national  leadership  in  ac- 
tivities beyond  the  scope  of  a  local  agency.  Accred- 
ited members  include  private  agencies,  both  nonsec- 
tarian  and  those  sponsored  by  religious  groups;  and 
State,  county,  and  municipal  child  welfare  depart- 
ments. More  than  800  private  and  public  agencies 
in  every  State,  Canada,  and  Hawaii  use  the  League's 
services.  The  League  is  governed  by  a  board  of  di- 
rectors representing  business  and  professional  peo- 
ple and  lay  leaders— both  men  and  women— with 
practical  experience  in  child  welfare  in  their  home 
communities.  Address:  345  East  46th  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.Y. 

Christian  Democratic  Union  of  Central  Europe 
(C.D.U.C.E.),  an  international  political  organization  of 
exiled  Christian  Democratic  parties  from  the  Euro- 
pean countries  now  under  the  Communist  rule. 
Founded  in  New  York  in  1950,  it  consists  of  the 
exiled  representatives  and  followers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Democratic  parties  of  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary, Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia. 
The  Union  has  its  representation  in  Paris,  Bonn, 
Vienna,  Brussels,  and  Rome.  Address:  18  East  60th 
St.,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  Publications:  Christian 
Democratic  Review,  Nouvel  Horizon  (published  in 
Paris),  and  Informacion  Democratica  Cristiana 
(Spanish  review). 

Christophers,  The,  begun  in  1945  to  develop  in 
individuals  a  deep  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
and  initiative  in  restoring  truth  into  the  market- 
place. Begun  under  Catholic  auspices,  the  Chris- 
topher Movement  reaches  out  to  people  of  all  races, 
colors,  and  creeds.  The  movement  itself  has  no 
chapters,  no  meetings,  no  memberships,  no  dues. 
From  a  central  headquarters  at  18  East  48th  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  monthly  News  Notes  and  other 
Christopher  literature  are  mailed,  free  of  charge,  to 
more  than  one  million  interested  persons.  Ten 
Christopher  books  are  in  circulation  and  The  Chris- 
tophers also  present  a  weekly  radio  and  TV  pro- 
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gram.  These,  together  with  a  series  of  dramatic 
films,  highlight  ways  and  means  through  which  in- 
dividuals can  work  positively  towards  a  better 
world.  Director:  Rev.  James  G.  Keller,  M.M. 

Church  Peace  Union,  The,  founded  in  1914  by  An- 
drew Carnegie  to  work  through  religious  bodies 
and  other  agencies  for  the  establishment  of  endur- 
ing peace.  It  organizes  conferences,  institutes,  semi- 
nars, and  workshops  on  world  order  and  on  the 
UN.  Governed  by  29  trustees  elected  for  life.  Presi- 
dent, Rev.  Ralph  W.  Sockman;  Vice  President,  Rev. 
George  B.  Ford;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Arthur  Judson 
Brown;  Executive  Director,  Dr.  A.  William  Loos. 
Office:  170  East  64th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

Civitan  international,  founded  in  1920,  is  an  asso- 
ciation of  civic  service  clubs  throughout  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  dedicated  to  building  better  citizen- 
ship. Membership:  23,000.  President,  Luther  R. 
Medlin;  President-elect,  Frank  Lindsey;  Secretary, 
Rudolph  T.  Hubbard.  Address:  1503  Comer  Build- 
ing, Birmingham  3,  Ala.  The  1957  Convention  was 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  June  17-20. 

Cleveland  Foundation,  The,  established  in  1914  as 
the  pioneer  community  trust,  is  organized  for  the 
permanent  administration  of  funds  for  health,  edu- 
cational, civic,  or  charitable  purposes,  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  vicinity.  Its  endowment  is  the  product  of  gifts- 
in-trust  made  by  various  donors  at  different  times. 
Income  (and  under  certain  circumstances  princi- 
pal) is  disbursed  by  a  citizens*  committee  of  5 
persons  known  as  The  Distribution  Committee  who 
serve  for  limited  terms,  the  majority  being  selected 
by  public  officials.  Endowment  of  $19,027,780  and 
disbursement  of  $803,331  reported  for  the  year 
1955.  Address:  1432  Union  Commerce  Building, 
Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 

Cloisters,  The,  located  in  Fort  Tryon  Park,  New 
York  City,  is  a  branch  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  devoted  to  medieval  art.  Incorporated  in  its 
building  are  5  cloisters  reconstructed  with  elements 
of  Romanesque  and  Gothic  architecture,  and  a 
chapter  house  of  the  12th  century.  The  site,  build- 
ing, and  a  large  part  of  the  collections  were  gifts 
of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Admission  free.  Hours 
10-5,  Tues.  through  Sat.,  1-5  Sun.  (1-6,  May  through 
Sept.),  1-5  holidays.  Closed  Mon.  Curator,  Mar- 
garet B.  Freeman. 

Committee  for  Economic  Development  (CED),  founded 
in  1942,  is  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  educational  body 
governed  by  150  leaders  in  business  and  education 
who  are  endeavoring  to  strengthen  American  capi- 
talism through  economic  research.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  J.  D.  Zellerbach;  Chairman  of  Research  and 
Policy  Committee,  Frazar  B.  Wilde;  Chairman,  In- 
formation Committee,  Gardner  Cowles;  President, 
Alfred  C.  Neal;  Secretary,  Robert  Lenhart;  Re- 
search Director,  Herbert  Stein;  Information  Direc- 
tor, Porter  McKeever.  Address:  444  Madison  Ave.» 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Committee  of  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund,  Inc.,  in- 
corporated in  1917,  to  distribute  income  of  Per- 
manent Charity  Fund  (created  and  existing  under 
an  Agreement  and  Declaration  of  Trust  executed 
Sept.  7,  1915)  for  charitable  and  educational  pur- 
poses. Seven  members.  President,  Alexander  Wheels 
er;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Arthur  G.  Rotch, 
Address:  Arthur  G.  Rotch,  Secretary,  100  Franklin 
St.,  Boston  10,  Mass. 

Consumers'  Research,  inc.,  founded  as  the  Consum- 
ers' Club  in  1927  and  incorporated  in  1929  as  a  non- 
profit, scientific,  technical,  and  educational  organ- 
ization. Its  principal  work  is  laboratory  testing  of 
products  bought  by  the  ultimate  consumer,  in  order 
to  provide  subscribers  to  Consumers'  Research  Bul- 


letin (monthly)  with  information  on  products  rated 
by  brand  name  as  A—Recommended,  B— Intermedi- 
ate, and  C— Not  Recommended.  Considerable  work 
is  also  done  in  developing  methods  of  test  and  test- 
ing devices.  Consumers  Research  also  issues  an 
Annual  Bulletin  of  over  200  pages  summing  up  test 
findings  for  the  year  and  including  a  great  deal  of 
material  not  published  elsewhere,  on  a  wide  range 
of  consumer  products  and  services.  Membership: 
Over  100,000  subscribers.  President  and  Technical 
Director,  F.  J.  Schlink;  Secretary,  Clark  C.  Willever. 
Offices  and  Laboratories:  Consumers  Road,  Wash- 
ington, N.J. 

Consumers  Union  of  U.S.,  Inc.,  founded  in  1936  is  a 
nonprofit  membership  organization  which  tests  and 
reports  on  consumer  goods  by  brand  name  through 
a  monthly  publication,  Consumer  Reports,  and  an 
annual  350-page  Buying  Guide.  Consumer  Reports 
also  contains  articles  on  health  and  medicine,  con- 
sumer economics,  general  buying  guidance,  etc. 
Circulation:  825,000.  President,  Dr.  Colston  E. 
Wame;  Secretary,  Helen  Hall;  Treasurer,  Bernard 
J.  Reis.  Address:  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Cooperative  for  American  Remittances  to  Everywhere, 
Inc.  (Care),  founded  in  1945,  is  a  nonprofit  cooper- 
ative which  makes  available  standard  food,  textile, 
and  "self -help"  packages  ( tools,  books,  educational 
and  health  supplies,  etc. )  for  delivery  to  individuals 
or  institutions  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Latin  America. 
It  also  has  special  foreign  rehabilitation  projects. 
CARE  operates  in  23  countries,  under  agreement 
with  their  governments.  Membership:  26  leading 
American  welfare  and  service  agencies.  Executive 
Director,  Richard  W.  Reuter;  President,  Murray  D. 
Lincoln;  Secretary,  Abram  Becker;  Treasurer,  Har- 
old S.  Miner.  Address:  660  First  Ave.,  New  York 
16,  N.Y. 

Council  for  Agriculture!  and  Chemurgic  Research, 
founded  in  1935  to  advance  the  industrial  use  of 
American  farm  products  through  applied  science. 
The  council  is  educational,  nonprofit,  and  nonpo- 
litical.  Membership:  over  4,000.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Wheeler  McMillen;  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Treasurer,  John  W.  Ticknor.  Address: 
350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 

Council  of  Free  Czechoslovakia,  founded  in  1949  to 
fight  against  Communism  and  restore  a  free,  inde- 
pendent, and  democratic  Czechoslovak  Republic. 
Membership:  350  Czech,  Slovak,  and  Subcarpatho- 
Ruthenian  exiles  who  broke  with  the  Communist 
regime  that  came  to  power  in  Czechoslovakia  after 
the  Soviet-sponsored  coup  d'6tat  in  1948.  The  coun- 
cil has  branches  in  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and 
France  and  has  associates  in  all  countries  outside 
the  Soviet  orbit.  Addresses:  2051  Park  Road,  NW, 
Washington  10,  D.C.,  and  31  East  72nd  St.,  New 
York  21,  N.Y.  Publication:  CeskoslovensM  noviny 
( Czechoslovak  News )  —monthly. 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Inc.,  founded  in  1921, 
is  a  nonpartisan  and  noncommercial  organization 
studying  the  international  aspects  of  America's  po- 
litical, economic,  strategic,  and  financial  problems. 
The  results  of  its  studies  are  often  published.  Mem- 
bership: 1,200.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  John  J. 
McCloy;  President,  Henry  M.  Wriston;  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary,  Frank  Altschul;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, David  Rockefeller;  Treasurer,  Elliott  V.  Bell; 
Editor  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong; 
Executive  Dkectors,  Walter  H.  Mallory  and  George 
S.  Franklin,  Jr.  Address:  58  East  68th  St.,  New 
York  21,  N.Y. 

Cranbrook  Foundation,  The,  founded  by  George  G. 
Booth  on  Nov.  28, 1927,  its  principal  purpose  being 
to  add  to  and  strengthen  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural facilities  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  Number  of 
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Trustees:  11.  Chairman,  Henry  S.  Booth;  Vice 
Chairman,  Harold  A.  Fitzgerald;  Treasurer,  Warren 
S.  Booth;  Secretary,  Arthur  B.  Wittliff.  Office  Ad- 
dress: Lone  Pine  Road,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich. 

Credit  Union  National  Association  (CUNA),  founded 
in  1934  to  organize  and  service  self-help,  member- 
owned-and-controlled  thrift  and  loan  associations 
known  as  credit  unions.  These  associations  are  char- 
tered and  supervised  by  government  agencies  under 
special  credit  union  acts.  The  members  of  a  credit 
union  pool  their  savings  and  use  these  savings  to 
make  handy  low-cost  loans  to  each  other;  service  is 
limited  to  members.  Membership:  60  State  and 
Provincial  credit  union  leagues,  made  up  of  22,092 
credit  unions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  with  over 
10.3  million  members,  of  which  there  are  in  the 
U.S.  17,293  credit  unions  and  8.1  million  individual 
members.  President,  M.  H.  Widerman;  Secretary, 
W.  O.  Knight,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  R.  F.  Williams;  Man- 
aging Director,  H.  B.  Yates.  Address:  Filene  House, 
Madison  1,  Wis. 

Crusade  for  Freedom,  Inc.,  founded  in  1950  to  sup- 
port the  dissemination  of  news  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  by  Radio  Free  Europe.  Also,  since  1954, 
the  fund-raising  arm  of  Free  Europe  Press.  Mem- 
bership: volunteer  organizations  in  all  48  States, 
Territories,  possessions,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Eu- 
gene Holman;  President,  Arthur  W.  Page;  Execu- 
tive Vice  President,  John  M.  Patterson;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Leon  F.  Lundmark.  Address:  345  East 
46th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  Publication:  Crusade 
for  Freedom  Newsletter. 

Damon  Runyon  Memorial  Fund  for  Cancer  Research, 
Inc.,  was  incorporated  in  New  York  State  in  1947. 
Contributions  and  bequests  are  used  entirely  to  sup- 
port cancer  research  and  for  fellowships  in  this  field. 
There  are  never  any  deductions  from  contributions 
for  expenses.  Hie  Walter  Winchell  Foundation  pays 
all  expenses  of  operation.  Total  contributions  exceed 
$11  million.  To  date  $10,337,179  has  been  allocated 
in  679  grants  and  353  fellowships  in  217  institu- 
tions in  48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  17 
foreign  countries.  Tickets  to  Broadway  hit  shows 
are  available  through  the  Fund's  Ticket  Service 
(Plaza  9-5370),  at  box-office  prices,  plus  a  tax- 
deductible  contribution.  President,  Dan  Parker; 
Secretary,  Arthur  Godfrey;  Treasurer,  Walter  Win- 
chell. Office:  399X  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  National  So- 
ciety, founded  in  1890  for  historical,  educational, 
and  patriotic  purposes.  Membership:  183,447  on 
June  1,  1956,  in  2,805  chapters.  President  General, 
Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Groves;  Recording  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, Mrs.  Harold  E.  Erb;  Corresponding  Secretary 
General,  Mrs.  Herbert  Patterson;  Organizing  Secre- 
tary General,  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Trau;  Treasurer  Gen- 
eral, Miss  Faustine  Dennis.  Address:  1776  D  St., 
NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  1861- 
1865,  founded  in  1885  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  Union  Soldiers  of  the  Civil  War,  celebrate  pa- 
triotic anniversaries,  establish  scholarships  for 
descendants  of  Civil  War  soldiers,  and  perform  re- 
habilitation work  for  veterans  of  later  wars.  Mem- 
bership: 30,000.  National  President,  Ruth  M.  Jor- 
dan; Secretary,  Alice  Frank;  Treasurer,  Gladys 
Davis.  National  Headquarters:  534  South  Second 
St.,  Springfield,  111. 

Economic  History  Association,  Inc.,  founded  in  1940 
to  encourage  research  and  education  in  the  history 
of  economic  activity  and  thought.  The  association 
publishes  The  Journal  of  Economic  History  quar- 
terly. Membership:  approximately  1,000.  President, 
Frederic  C.  Lane;  Secretary,  Ralph  W.  Hidy;  Trea- 


surer, Herman  E.  Krooss.  Address:  New  York  Uni- 
versity Press,  Washington  Sq.,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 

Edison  Electric  Institute,  trade  association  of  electric 
light  and  power  industry,  organized  in  1932  for  the 
advancement  of  production,  transmission,  and  dis- 
tribution of  electricity.  Membership:  approximately 
200  investor-owned  electric  companies  in  the  U.S. 
Publications:  various  technical  and  statistical  re- 
ports, promotional  material,  reference  books,  and 
periodicals,  Edison  Electric  Institute  Bulletin 
(monthly).  President,  D.  S.  Kennedy;  Managing 
Director,  Edwin  Vennard;  Asst.  Managing  Director 
and  Secretary,  A.  B.  Morgan.  Address:  420  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Edward  A.  Filene  Good  Will  Fund,  Inc.,  incorporated 
in  Massachusetts,  1938.  Donor:  Edward  A.  Filene. 
Its  purpose  is  research  and  education  for  the  greater 
well-being  of  mankind,  improvement  of  health,  and 
living  conditions,  methods  of  medical  care,  methods 
for  elimination  of  causes  of  poverty,  and  research 
and  education  as  to  organization  and  operation  of 
consumers'  cooperative  agencies  and  credit  unions. 
No  reports  are  published.  Address:  11  West  42nd 
St.  (Room  714),  New  York  36,  N.Y.  Officers:  John 
J.  Mahoney,  President;  Percy  S.  Brown,  Treasurer; 
B.  W.  Connors,  Clerk,  Assistant  Treasurer,  and  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

Electrochemical  Society,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in  1902  to 
promote  the  theory  and  practice  of  electrochemistry. 
Membership:  2,400.  President,  Hans  Thurnauer; 
Treasurer,  Lyle  I.  Gilbertson;  Secretary,  H.  B.  Lin- 
ford.  Headquarters:  216  West  102nd  St.,  New 
York  25,  N.Y. 

Engineering  Institute  of  Canada,  founded  in  1887  as 
the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  incorpo- 
rated by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  same  year,  "to 
facilitate  the  acquirement  and  interchange  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge  among  its  members,  to  promote 
their  professional  interests,  to  encourage  original 
research,  to  develop  and  maintain  high  standards 
in  the  engineering  profession  and  to  enhance  the 
usefulness  of  the  profession  to  the  public."  By  fur- 
ther Act  of  Parliament  in  1918  the  name  was 
changed  to  The  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada 
and  its  membership  includes  engineers  in  all 
branches  of  the  profession.  There  are  47  branches 
from  Newfoundland  to  British  Columbia  and  a  total 
of  16,100  members.  President  for  1956-57,  V.  A. 
McKillop;  General  Secretary,  Dr.  L.  Austin  Wright. 
Address:  2050  Mansfield  Street,  Montreal,  One. 
Publication:  The  Engineering  Journal  (monthly). 

English-Speaking  Union,  The,  founded  in  1920  to 
draw  together  in  comradeship  the  English-speaking 
peoples  of  the  world.  Membership:  25,000,  Presi- 
dent, William  V.  GrifBn;  Treasurer,  Grinnell  Mor- 
ris. Address:  19  East  54th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Entomological  Society  of  America,  established  in 
1953  by  the  merger  of  the  former  E.  S.  A.  (found- 
ed 1906)  and  the  American  Association  of  Eco- 
nomic Entomologists  (founded  1889),  to  promote 
the  study  of  and  to  advance  the  science  of  entomol- 
ogy, and  to  publish  the  Journal  of  Economic  En- 
tomology, the  Annals  of  the  Entomological  Society 
of  America,  the  Bulletin  of  the  Entomological  So- 
ciety of  America,  monographs  of  the  Thomas  Say 
Foundation,  the  Index  to  the  Literature  of  Ameri- 
can Economic  Entomology,  Entoma  ( a  directory  of 
entomological  services  and  pest  control  products), 
and  other  publications.  Membership:  about  3,700. 
President,  B.  A.  Porter  (for  1956*);  Executive  Sec- 
retary, R.  H.  Nelson.  Headquarters:  1530  P  Street, 
NW,  Washington  5,  D.C. 

Esperanto  Association  of  North  America,  Inc.,  founded 
as  the  American  Esperanto  Association  in  1905,  re- 
organized under  the  present  name  in  1908.  It  pro- 
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motes  the  study  and  use  of  Esperanto,  the  world 
interlanguage.  Membership:  approximately  900. 
President,  Prof.  John  M.  Brewer;  General  Secretary, 
George  Alan  Connor.  Address:  114  West  16th  St., 
New  York  11,  NT. 

Esperanto  League  for  Worth  America,  incorporated, 
founded  in  1952  to  promote  the  international  aux- 
iliary language,  Esperanto,  and  thereby  advance 
friendly  relations  among  all  peoples,  works  freely 
with  all  persons  and  organizations  with  these  aims. 
The  League  is  neutral  concerning  questions  of  re- 
ligion, politics,  and  socio-economic  theory.  Mem- 
bership: nearly  400.  President,  John  L.  Lewine; 
Secretary,  Conrad  Fisher;  Treasurer,  Edward  W. 
Pharo,  Jr.  Address:  The  Esperanto  League,  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.  Publishes  the  North  American  Esperanto 
Review  (bimonthly). 

Esso  Research  and  Engineering  Company,  incorpo- 
rated in  1922  to  provide  a  central  research,  develop- 
ment, and  general  technical  organization  for  those 
companies  affiliated  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
(N.J.).  Employees:  2,454.  President,  E.  V.  Mur- 
phree;  Secretary,  P.  L.  Young;  Treasurer,  W.  P. 
Hourihan.  Address:  Office  of  the  President,  15 
West  51st  St.,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

Family  Service  Association  of  America,  founded  in 
1911,  is  a  voluntary  membership  federation  of  265, 
mostly  Community-Chest  supported,  family  case- 
work agencies  in  the  U.S.,  Canada,  and  Hawaii. 
They  provide  direct  services  in  relation  to  social 
adjustment,  personal  and  family  difficulties,  and 
work  to  further  healthful,  satisfying  family  life. 
The  Association  enables  member  agencies  to  share 
experiences  and  improve  standards  of  casework  ser- 
vice through  field  service,  correspondence,  publica- 
tions, institutes,  and  research.  President,  Hugh  R. 
Jones;  General  Director,  Clark  W.  Blackburn.  Ad- 
dress: 192  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, founded  in  1902,  is  an  organization  of  working 
farm  families  cooperating  in  a  program  for  them- 
selves, for  agriculture,  and  for  the  common  welfare 
of  all  working  farm  families.  It  is  made  up  of  local 
and  community  groups  which  compose  county  and 
state  organizations,  all  of  which  are  tied  into  the 
national  organization.  Membership:  750,000.  Presi- 
dent, James  G.  Patton;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Tony 
T.  Dechant  Address:  1575  Sherman  St.,  Denver 
3,  Colo. 

Federation  of  French  Alliances  in  the  United  States, 
Inc.,  incorporated  in  1902.  Founded  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  and  furthering  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  culture  of  France.  Has  about 
100  local  branches,  French  alliances,  affiliated  socie- 
ties, French  clubs  in  universities,  colleges,  and 
schools.  President,  Vincent  Guilloton;  Vice  Presi- 
dent General  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Pierre  Bedard;  Honorary  President,  James 
Hazen  Hyde;  Secretary  General,  W.  S.  Willis.  Pub- 
lication: Echo  de  la  Federation  (yearly).  Address: 
22  East  60th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Fesld  Cooperative  Association,  inc.,  founded  in  1919 
for  educational,  scientific,  and  charitable  purposes— 
especially  for  citizens  of  Mississippi.  The  Perma- 
nent Student  Loan  Fund  established  in  1925  lends 
to  junior,  senior,  and  graduate  students  toward  col- 
lege expenses.  President,  E.  L.  Jones;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, H.  C.  McGehee;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Carolyn 
Bufkin.  Office:  406  Lamar  Life  Bldg.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Field  Foundation,  Inc.,  The,  established,  by  Marshall 
Field  in  1940,  for  the  constructive  distribution  of 
philanthropic  funds,  the  Foundation  limits  itself  ex- 
clusively to  "charitable,  scientific,  and  educational" 
purposes  and  operations,  and  now  has  more  than 
$17  million  in  capital  assets.  Problems  of  children 


and  interracial  and  intercultural  relations  are  chief 
areas  of  interest.  Appropriations  in  last  fiscal  year 
approximated  $538,000.  Applications  for  grants 
should  be  addressed  to  Maxwell  Hahn,  Executive 
Vice  President,  at  either  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
17,  N.Y.,  or  135  South  LaSaUe  St.,  Chicago  3,  III 

Foreign  Policy  Association,  founded  in  1918,  is  an 
impartial,  nonprofit,  national  educational  organiza- 
tion concerned  with  public  understanding  of  foreign 
policy  problems.  Activities  include  publications, 
speakers  bureau,  pamphlet  advisory  service,  pro- 
gram advice,  promotion  of  local  community  organ- 
izations on  world  affairs,  and  servicing  national 
agencies  on  international  issues.  National  sponsor 
or  "Decisions  .  .  .  1957"  program.  Cooperating 
community  World  Affairs  Councils  and  Commit- 
tees: 177  with  total  membership  of  approximately 
50,000.  Subscriptions  to  literature,  12,000.  Presi- 
dent, John  W.  Nason;  Vice  President,  Alexander 
W.  AUport;  General  Manager,  Don  Dennis;  Chair- 
man of  Board,  Eustace  Seh'gman;  Treasurer,  Edgar 
M.  Church;  Secretary,  Eleanor  French.  Address: 
345  East  46th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Foreign  Press  Association,  founded  1918;  the  organ- 
ization of  foreign  newspaper,  news  agency,  and 
radio  correspondents  stationed  in  the  U.S.  Member- 
ship: 230,  representing  47  different  foreign  coun- 
tries. Address:  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Room  609, 
New  York  20,  N.Y.  President,  Paul  F.  Sanders  (Het 
Parool,  Vrij  Nederland,  Amsterdam,  the  Nether- 
lands); Secretary  GeneraX  Georges  F.  Tilge  (French 
News  Agency).  Publications:  The  Foreign  Press 
News  (monthly);  The  Foreign  Press  Association 
Directory  of  Members  (annual). 

Foster  Parents'  Plan,  Inc.,  SL  nonprofit  organization 
founded  in  1937,  to  provide  for  the  care,  main- 
tenance, education,  training,  and  well-being  of  chil- 
dren suffering  as  a  result  of  war  or  otherwise  made 
destitute.  It  is  currently  rehabilitating  11,000  chil- 
dren through  Plan  offices  in  Belgium,  France, 
Greece,  Western  Germany,  Italy,  Korea,  and  Viet 
Nam.  Plan's  newest  project  in  Viet  Nam  opens  in 
March  1957  with  headquarters  in  Saigon.  Support- 
ers of  the  work  of  the  Plan  contribute  $15  a  month 
to  help  a  child.  A  photograph  and  case  history  of  die 
child  assigned  is  sent  to  the  Foster  Parent.  The  child 
receives  a  $9.00  monthly  cash  grant,  plus  supplies  of 
food,  clothing,  medicines,  and  educational  mate- 
rials, shipped  regularly  from  the  U.S.  for  distribu- 
tion. Personal  relationships  are  maintained  through 
correspondence,  translated  both  ways  by  the  Plan. 
Address :  352  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

Foundation  for  Economic  Education,  Inc.,  founded  in 
1946,  a  nonprofit  research  and  educational  institu- 
tion, the  purpose  of  which  is  a  search  for  truth  in 
economics,  political  science,  and  related  subjects. 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  B.  E.  Hutchinson;  Presi- 
dent, Leonard  E.  Read;  Vice  President,  Jasper  E. 
Crane;  Secretary,  Herrel  DeGraff;  Treasurer,  Ben 
E.  Young.  Located  at  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 
Supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  Publishes 
numerous  books  and  pamphlets  for  worldwide  dis- 
tribution; prepares  material  for  high  school  and  col- 
lege debates,  conducts  a  College-Business  Exchange 
Program,  and  summer  seminars  for  college  teachers. 
Publication:  The  Freeman  (monthly  journal  of 
opinion). 

Foundation  for  the  Study  of  Cycles,  incorporated  in 
1940  as  a  reorganization  of  the  permanent  com- 
mittee set  up  at  the  First  International  Conference 
on  Biological  Cycles  held  at  Matamek  in  Canada  in 
1931.  The  purpose  of  the  Foundation  is  to  foster, 
promote,  and  conduct  research  in  respect  to  rhyth- 
mic fluctuation  in  all  fields  of  natural  and  social 
science.  Membership:  5,750.  Chairman,  George 
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Baekeland;  Director,  Edward  R.  Dewey.  Address: 
680  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  25,  N.Y. 

Four-H  (4-H)  Clubs,  recognized  by  national  legis- 
lation in  1914,  are  composed  of  boys  and  girls, 
chiefly  rural,  between  the  ages  of  10  and  21,  \vho 
carry  on  various  farming,  homemaking,  community 
service,  and  other  projects.  The  program  is  part  of 
a  national  educational  system  of  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion work  in  winch  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  State  land-grant  colleges,  and  the  coun- 
ties share.  The  term  "4-H"  typifies  training  of 
head,  heart,  and  hands;  and  emphasis  on  health. 
Present  number  of  clubs  is  about  89,600— located 
in  all  48  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Current  membership  is  about  2,156,000. 

Franklin  Technical  Institute,  built  and  equipped  in 
1908  from  funds  which  had  accrued  from  a  bequest 
of  £1,000  left  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1791  to  the 
Town  of  Boston  with  the  stipulation  that  it  be  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  for  100  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  it  was  to  be  divided  and  part  of  it  used 
for  some  worthy  purpose.  The  Institute  offers 
courses  in  engineering  and  other  technological  fields 
and  has  a  small  endowment  of  approximately  $500,- 
000,  the  gift  of  Andrew  J.  Carnegie  and  James  J. 
Storrow.  Its  Board  of  Trustees,  which  is  known  as 
the  Franklin  Foundation,  consists  of  the  following 
members,  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
of  Massachusetts:  President,  John  A.  Lunn;  Vice 
Presidents,  Noel  Morss,  Joe  E.  HarreU;  Secretary, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Park;  Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Cot- 
ting;  John  Lowell;  John  S.  Pfeil;  and  four  ex-officip 
members,  comprised  in  accordance  with  Franklin's 
will  of  the  ministers  of  three  of  the  oldest  churches 
in  Boston— Rev.  William  H.  Denney,  Rev.  Duncan 
Hewlett  and  Rev.  Howard  P.  Kellett,  and  the  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Boston.  The  Institute  has  a  faculty  of 
45  day  instructors,  and  Brackett  K.  Thorogood  is  its 
Executive  Director.  Address;  41  Berkeley  St.,  Bos- 
ton 16,  Mass. 

Freedom  House,  founded  in  1941  as  a  meeting  place 
and  coordinating  agency  to  advance  the  goals  of  a 
free  society.  In  1945  Freedom  House  established 
the  WilMe  Memorial  Building  in  memory  of  one 
of  its  founders,  Wendell  L.  Willkie.  This  building 
is  headquarters  for  9  national  and  local  agencies, 
and  meeting  rooms  are  used  by  more  than  100  civic 
and  educational  organizations  in  the  New  York 
area.  There  are  3,300  members  who  make  financial 
contributions  to  maintain  the  activities  of  Freedom 
House.  President,  Harry  D.  Gideonse;  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Whitney  North  Seymour;  Chairman  of 
Executive  Committee,  Herbert  Bayard  Swope;  Vice 
Presidents,  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  Leo  Cherne  and 
.George  B.  Ford;  Treasurer,  Rex  Stout;  Assistant 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Henry  Gale;  Executive  Secretary, 
George  Field.  Address:  20  West  40th  St.,  New 
York  18,  N.Y.  Freedom  House  has  made  an  annual 
presentation  of  the  Freedom  Award  to  an  Amer- 
ican who  has  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  each  year  during  the  past  14 
years.  It  publishes  a  Newsletter  from  time  to  time  to 
keep  members  informed  on  questions  of  public 
policy. 

Free  Europe  Committee,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, organized  in  1949,  by  a  group  of  private  Amer- 
ican citizens  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mem- 
bership corporations  law  of  the  State  of  New  York 
for  the  purposes  summarized  as  follows:  to  help 
non-Fascist  and  non-Communist  exiles  and  refu- 
gees maintain  themselves  in  useful  occupations  dur- 
ing their  absence  from  their  homelands,  and  come 
to  know  the  people  of  the  U.S.  and  other  free  na- 
tions and  understand  their  spirit  and  aims;  to  assist 
these  exjles  and  refugees  in  maintaining  contact 


with  their  fellow  citizens  in  other  countries  by  radio 
and  other  means  and  keeping  alive  among  them  the 
ideals  of  individual  and  national  freedom;  to  pro- 
mote, aid,  and  assist  the  cause  of  individual  and 
national  freedom  in  Europe  and  elsewhere;  to  ini- 
tiate, assist,  and  conduct,  directly  or  indirectly,  in- 
vestigations and  studies  relating  to  such  cause;  and 
to  obtain,  collect,  analyse,  publish,  broadcast,  and 
distribute,  through  any  media  of  communication, 
information  relating  thereto.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  Joseph  C.  Grew;  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Arthur  W.  Page;  President, 
Willis  D.  Crittenherger;  Vice  Presidents,  W.  J.  Con- 
very  Egan,  Samuel  S.  Walker,  Jr.,  Bernard  Yarrow; 
Treasurer,  John  C.  Traphagen;  Secretary  and  As- 
sistant Treasurer,  Theodore  C.  Augustine;  Assistant 
Secretary,  Stetson  S.  Holmes.  Address:  2  Park  Ave., 
New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Fund  for  the  Republic,  The,  a  nonprofit  tax-exempt 
organization,  incorporated  in  December  1952,  to 
"support  activities  directed  toward  the  elimination 
of  restrictions  on  freedom  of  thought,  inquiry,  and 
expression  in  the  United  States,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  policies  and  procedures  best  adapted  to 
protect  these  rights."  The  Fund  was  established  by 
the  Ford  FounoTation  as  an  independent  corporation 
with  a  grant  of  $15  million.  President,  Robert  M. 
Hutchins;  Vice  Presidents,  W.  H.  Ferry,  David  F. 
Freeman,  Frank  K.  Kelly;  Secretary,  Adam  Yar- 
molinsky;  Chairman,  Harry  S.  Ashmore;  Directors: 
Elmo  Roper,  Bruce  Catton,  Charles  W.  Cole,  Rus- 
sell L.  Dearmont,  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein  2d,  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  Robert  M.  Hutchins, 
William  H.  Joyce,  Jr.,  Meyer  Kestnbaum,  Roger  D. 
Lapham,  M.  Albert  Linton,  J.  Howard  Marshall, 
Jubal  R.  Parten,  Alicia  Patterson,  George  N.  Shuster, 
and  Eleanor  B.  Stevenson.  Address:  60  East  42nd 
St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Future  Farmers  of  America,  founded  in  1928  to  de- 
velop agricultural  leadership,  cooperation,  and  citi- 
zenship in  farm  hoys.  Membership:  382,342.  Presi- 
dent, John  M.  Haid,  Jr.;  Student  Secretary,  Jerry 
Litton.  Address:  Office  of  Education,  Dept.  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 

Garden  Club  of  America,  founded  in  1913  to  en- 
courage amateur  gardening,  to  protect  native  plants 
and  birds,  and  to  encourage  civic  planting.  Mem- 
bership: 10,000.  President,  Mrs.  Randolph  C.  Har- 
rison; Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  T.  Wylie  Kinney; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Edward  Emerson; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Warner.  Address:  15  East 
58th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Genera!  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  founded  in 
1890  to  unite  women's  clubs  and  similar  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  world  for  the  promotion  of 
education,  philanthropy,  public  welfare,  moral  val- 
ues, civics,  and  fine  arts.  International  membership: 
approximately  11  million  through  15,000  clubs  in 
the  United  States,  50  State  federations,  16  national 
associate  organizations,  and  166  clubs  in  58  foreign 
countries.  President,  Mrs.  R.  I.  C.  Prout;  Recording 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Dexter  O.  Arnold;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Ed  M.  Anderson.  Address,  1734  N  St.,  NW,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.C. 

Geological  Society  in  America,  The,  founded  in  1888 
for  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  geology  in 
North  America.  Membership:  1,582  Fellows,  2,748 
Members,  49  Correspondents.  President,  Richard  J. 
Russell;  Secretary,  H.  R.  Aldrich;  Treasurer,  J.  Ed- 
ward Hoifmeister.  Address:  419  West  117th  St., 
New  York  27,  N.Y.  Penrose  Medal  to  Arthur 
Holmes;  Arthur  L.  Day  Medal  to  Alfred  O.  C.  Neir. 

Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America,  founded 
in  Savannah,  Ga,,  Mar.  12, 1912?  by  Juliette  Gordon 
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Low  "to  help  girls  develop  as  happy,  resourceful  in- 
dividuals, willing  to  share  their  abilities  as  citizens 
in  their  homes,  their  communities,  their  country, 
and  the  world."  Nonsectarian  and  nonpolitical,  open 
to  girls  7  through  17  years  of  age  of  aH  races  and 
creeds,  the  organization  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  Girl  Scout  membership  (as  of  Sept.  30, 
1956)  2,860,050  girls  and  adults  (Brownies,  1,167,- 
638;  Intermediates,  935,510;  Seniors,  87,081; 
Adults,  669,821).  President,  Mrs.  Roy  F.  Layton; 
Chairman  of  National  Executive  Committee,  Mrs. 
Gordon  C.  Hunger;  Treasurer,  Miss  Dorcas  Camp- 
bell; Secretary,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Ridder;  National 
Executive  Director,  Miss  Dorothy  C.  Stratton.  Ad- 
dress: 155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Goodwill  Industries  of  America,  Inc.,  founded  in  1902 
to  provide  employment,  training,  rehabilitation,  and 
opportunities  for  personal  growth  for  the  handi- 
capped and  disabled  through  the  establishment  and 
development  of  Goodwill  Industries.  Membership: 
118  member  units  in  the  United  States,  9  Canadian 
Goodwill  Industries.  Chairman  of  Board,  James  T. 
Buckley;  President,  Richard  A.  Nelson;  Recording 
Secretary,  Jarnes  D.  Hartman;  Treasurer,  James  C. 
Dulin;  Executive  Vice  President,  P.  J.  Trevethan. 
Address:  1229  Twentieth  St,  NW,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Grassland  Congress.  International  Grassland  Con- 
gresses have  been  held  since  1927,  when  the  first 
took  place  in  Germany.  The  purpose  of  the  Grass- 
land Congress  events  has  been  to  bring  together 
grassland  agriculture  scientists  for  the  presentation 
and  discussion  of  the  scientific  and  technical  aspects 
of  this  segment  of  world  agriculture.  The  seventh 
international  Grassland  Congress  was  held  at  Mas- 
sey  Agricultural  College,  Palmerston  North,  New 
Zealand,  Nov.  6-15, 1956. 

Grolier  Club,  The,  founded  in  1884  for  literary 
study  and  promotion  of  the  arts  pertaining  to  the 
production  of  books.  Membership:  530.  President, 
Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  LeRoy  E.  Kim- 
ball;  Secretary,  Donald  Hyde.  Address:  47  East 
60th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  Curator  and  Librarian, 
George  L.  McKay. 

Hadassah  (The  Women's  Zionist  Organization  of 
America,  Inc.),  founded  in  1912  to  roster  Zionist 
ideals  in  America  and  conduct  hospitalization,  pub- 
lic health,  child  welfare,  vocational  education,  land 
reclamation,  and  youth  rescue  and  rehabilitation  in 
Israel.  It  is  the  official  American  representative  of 
the  Youth.  Aliyah  movement.  Membership:  300,000. 
President,  Dr.  Miriam  Freund;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin Gottesman;  National  Secretary,  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer Jacobson;  Executive  Director,  Miss  Hannah 
L.  Goldberg.  Address:  65  East  52nd  St.,  New  York 
22,  N.Y. 

Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans,  on  the  uptown 
campus  of  New  York  University  ( 181st  Street  and 
University  Avenue)  commemorating  famous  men 
and  women,  was  originated  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
century.  First  election  held  in  1900,  when  29  were 
chosen,  and  dedicated  to  the  public  in  1901.  To 
date,  86  names  have  been  chosen.  Only  U.S.  citi- 
zens, by  birth  or  naturalization,  are  eligible  25  years 
after  death.  Elections  are  held  every  5  years,  at 
which  time  a  maximum  of  7  names  may  be  chosen. 
Candidates  are  nominated  by  the  public  and  chosen 
by  a  distinguished  College  of  Electors  (about  100) 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  University.  Persons 
chosen  are  commemorated  by  bronze  tablets  and 
portrait  busts  by  contemporary  American  sculptors. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Executive  Office,  53  Washington  Square  South, 
New  York  12,  N.Y.  Director:  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sock- 
man;  Curator,  Mrs.  Norbert  Lyons. 


Health  Information  Foundation,  founded  in  February 
1950  to  promote  the  public  welfare  by  sponsoring 
research  and  public  education  in  the  interests  of 
better  health  services;  it  places  emphasis  on  ways 
to  facilitate  payment  for  health  care  and  on  more 
efficient  distribution  of  the  services  to  provide  it. 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  George  F.  Smith;  President, 
George  Bugbee;  Treasurer,  S.  Barksdale  Penick,  Jr.; 
Director  of  Research,  Odin  W.  Anderson.  Address: 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Helms  Athletic  Foundation,  supervising  organization 
for  Helms  Hall  and  its  associated  sponsorships  and 
activities.  Helms  Athletic  Foundation  was  founded 
by  Paul  H.  Helms  on  Oct.  15,  1936.  The  Founda- 
tion, a  nonprofit,  noncommercial,  philanthropic  unit, 
which  derives  all  operating  income  from  Paul  H. 
Helms,  serves  in  the  interest  of  sports—recording  the 
important  achievements  by  athletic  teams,  donating 
awards  for  those  who  are  deserving,  maintaining  a 
complete  sports  library,  and  developing  and  sustain- 
ing Helms  Hall,  a  sports  shrine.  The  Helms  World 
Trophy  project  recognizes,  with  awards,  those 
chosen  for  Athlete  of  the  Year  laurels  in  the  6  con- 
tinents: Africa,  Asia,  Australasia,  Europe,  North 
America,  and  South  America.  Managing  Director 
of  Helms  Athletic  Foundation,  and  Helms  Hall  is 
W.  R.  BiH  Schroeder.  Office:  Helms  Hall,  8760  Ven- 
ice Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Helms  Hall  Board  is 
composed  of  George  T.  Davis,  Paul  H.  Helms,  Jr., 
Robert  Myers,  Al  Santoro,  R.  C.  Samuelsen,  W.  R. 
Bill  Schroeder,  Ben  Woolbert,  Sid  Ziff,  Paul  Zim- 
merman, and  Paul  H.  Helms,  Chairman. 

Henry  E.  Huntingdon  Library  and  Art  Gallery,  an  en- 
dowed educational  institution.  It  includes  a  research 
library,  specializing  in  English  and  American  lit- 
erature and  history,  a  free  public  museum,  an  art 
gallery,  and  the  Botanical  Gardens.  In  1919  the  in- 
stitution was  deeded  to  a  self-perpetuating  board  of 
trustees,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  qualified  per- 
sons. In  1928  the  exhibitions  were  opened  to  the 
public.  The  collections  include  approximately  300,- 
000  books,  half  of  which  represent  rare  source  ma- 
terial, and  more  than  a  million  pieces  of  manuscript. 
Famous  items  on  exhibit  include  the  EHesmere 
Chaucer,  a  vellum  Gutenberg  Bible,  and  a  manu- 
script of  Franklin's  Autobiography.  The  best- 
known  paintings  in  the  Art  Gallery  are  Gainsbor- 
ough's Blue  Boy,  Lawrence's  Pinkie,  and  Reynolds' 
Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse.  Address:  San 
Marino  9,  Calif. 

Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science,  founded  in 
1932  for  the  teaching  of  fundamental  economics  and 
social  philosophy,  is  a  nonprofit  institution  char- 
tered by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
There  are  18  Extensions  of  the  School  in  the  U.S. 
and  3  in  Canada.  President,  John  C.  Lincoln;  Direc- 
tor, Robert  Clancy.  Address:  50  East  69th  St.,  New 
York  21,  N.Y.  Publications:  Teachers  Manuals; 
Henry  George  News  (monthly). 

Hispanic  Society  of  America,  The,  founded  in  1904 
by  Archer  Milton  Huntington  (1870-1955),  with 
the  object  of  establishing  a  free  public  museum  and 
reference  library  for  the  presentation  of  the  culture 
of  the  Hispanic  peoples  from  prehistoric  days  to  the 
present  time.  Membership  is  honorary  and  limited 
to  100  Members  and  300  Corresponding  Members. 
President,  A.  Hyatt  Mayor;  Secretary,  Charles 
Eldredge.  Address:  Broadway,  between  155th  and 
156th  Streets,  New  York  32,  N.Y.  Publications: 
works  by  members  of  the  Society  and  the  staff  on 
Spanish  art,  history,  and  literature. 

Home  and  School  Library  Assn.,  inc.,  The,  founded  in 
1938,  incorporated  in  1940,  is  a  nonprofit,  nonsec- 
tarian  educational  body  interested  in  the  wide  dis- 
semination of  educational  and  religious  Books  and 
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the  promotion  of  American  ideals  and  constitutional 
government.  Membership:  5  officers.  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Paul  J.  Hines;  Treasurer,  Hon.  Leer  Buckley. 
Address:  144  North  Limestone  St.,  (P.O.  Box  896), 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Howard  Heinz  Endowment,  established  in  1941,  to 
distribute  income  in  the  fields  of  music  and  the  arts, 
community  planning,  education,  group  work,  health, 
religion,  and  social  welfare.  Grants  are  limited  by 
the  instrument  creating  the  trust  to  organizations 
located  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Chairman,  H.  J.  Heinz,  II;  Secretary,  J.  P.  Corco- 
ran; Consultant,  Stanton  Belfour;  Trustees— Joseph 
W.  Oliver,  R.  F.  Moreland,  A.  L.  Schiel,  and  Mrs. 
Vira  I,  Heinz.  Address:  P.O.  Box  926,  Pittsburgh 
30,  Pa. 

Humanities  Research  Council  of  Canada,  founded  in 
1943,  to  promote  scholarship  in  languages,  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  and  history.  The  Council  conducts 
a  program  of  fellowships,  grants  in  aid  of  research 
and  publication,  organizes  national  and  regional 
conferences,  holds  an  annual  meeting,  and  pub- 
lishes a  biennial  report.  Membership  of  17  includes 
one  representative  from  the  Humanities  Association 
of  Canada,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Canadian  So- 
cial Science  Research  Council,  ex  ofBcio.  Chairman, 
M.  Lebelj  Secretary-Treasurer,  John  E.  Robbins. 
Address:  661  Island  Park  Drive,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Hungarian  National  Council,  The,  founded  in  1948 
in  New  York.  Its  members  are  former  Hungarian 
legislators  who  are  living  in  the  Free  World  The 
President  of  both  the  Council  and  its  Executive 
Committee  is  Mpnsignor  Bela  Varga,  exiled  Speaker 
of  the  Hungarian  Parliament.  The  aims  of  the 
Council  are  to  serve  the  interest  of  the  silenced 
Hungarian  nation;  to  inform  the  Free  World  about 
the  situation  in  Communist  Hungary;  to  fight  for  the 
liberation  of  Hungary  through  every  possible  legal 
means;  and  to  help  Hungarian  refugees  and  es- 
capees. Publications:  Hungarian  Observer;  Ertesito 
(weekly);  and  Tudosito  (monthly).  Address:  125 
East  72nd  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

Imperial  Institute,  founded  in  1887  to  disseminate 
information  about  the  British  Commonwealth,  is  a 
center  for  educational  publicity  relating  to  the  coun- 
tries and  dependencies  of  the  Commonwealth,  ex- 
cluding the  United  Kingdom.  The  Institute  has  ex- 
tensive galleries  where  exhibits  show  the  Me, 
activities,  and  natural  resources  of  the  Common- 
wealth countries  overseas  against  a  background  of 
dioramas,  models,  and  reHef  maps.  There  is  a 
cinema,  an  art  gallery,  and  a  large  library.  Extra- 
mural activities  include  lectures,  visual  aids,  and 
traveling  exhibitions.  Chairman,  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount 
Hudson,  P.C.,  C.H,;  Director,  Kenneth  Bradley, 
C.M.G.;  Deputy  Director,  Mrs.  Mary  Burke.  Head- 
quarters; Imperial  Institute  Road,  London,  S.W.7., 
England. 

Industrial  Hygiene  Foundation  of  America,  Inc., 
founded  in  1935,  is  a  nonprofit  research  association 
of  industries  for  advancement  of  healthful  working 
conditions  in  industry,  the  preservation  of  human 
resources,  and  the  solution  of  specific  problems  re- 
lating to  these  areas.  There  are  409  member 
companies  and  associations.  Chairman,  Andrew 
Fletcher.  Managing  Director,  C.  Richard  Walmer, 
M.D.  Publications:  Industrial  Hygiene  Digest 
(monthly),  Transactions  (annual),  also  medical, 
engineering,  chemical,  toxicological,  and  legal  bul- 
letins, and  technical  papers.  Headquarters:  Mellon 
Institute,  4400  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

Industrial  Research  Institute,  Inc.,  was  organized  in 
1938  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Research 
Council  and  incorporated  in  1945.  It  seeks  to  pro- 
mote improved  management  and  high  standards  in 


industrial  research,  and  to  increase  the  understand- 
ing thereof.  Membership:  149  companies.  Presi- 
dent, R.  D.  Coghill;  Secretary-Treasurer,  C.  G. 
Worthington.  Headquarters:  100  Park  Ave.,  New 
York  17,  N.Y. 

Institute  of  International  Education,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization founded  in  1919  to  create  better  under- 
standing among  the  peoples  of  the  world  through 
the  medium  of  educational  exchanges.  Publications: 
News  Bulletin  (monthly);  Annual  Report;  Open 
Doors  (annual  census  of  foreign  students,  profes- 
sors, and  doctors  in  U.S. A.);  Handbook  on  Interna- 
tional Study,  2nd  ed.  ( a  guide  for  foreign  students 
on  study  in  U.S.  and  for  U.S.  students  on  study 
abroad);  The  Liberal  Arts  College  in  the  United 
States  ( a  guide  to  undergraduate  study  for  foreign 
students,  pamphlet);  Graduate  Study  in  the  United 
States;  Summer  Study  Abroad;  occasional  pam- 
phlets on  special  subjects;  mimeographed  and 
printed  information  on  foreign  study.  President, 
Kenneth  Holland;  Executive  Vice  President,  Don- 
ald J.  Shank;  Vice  President  for  Operations,  Albert 
G.  Sims.  Headquarters:  1  East  67th  St.,  New  York 
21,  N.Y.;  1530  P  St.,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  Other 
U.S.  regional  offices  in  Chicago,  111.;  Denver,  Colo.; 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  and  Houston,  Tex. 

Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  founded  in  1925,  is  an 
international  unofficial  and  nonpartisan  organization 
to  facilitate  the  scientific  study  of  the  peoples  and 
the  economic  and  political  conditions  of  the  Pacific 
and  South  Asian  areas.  It  holds  conferences,  con- 
ducts research,  and  publishes  books  and  the  jour- 
nals Pacific  Affairs,  the  Far  East  Digest,  and  also  the 
Far  Eastern  Survey  (published  by  the  American 
I.P.R. ) .  Membership :  12  autonomous  national  coun- 
cils in  Australia,  Canada,  France,  India,  Indonesia, 
Japan,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Philip- 
pines, United  Kingdom,  and  United  States.  Chair- 
man, Harold  H.  Fisher;  Vice  Chairmen,  Pierre 
Gourou,  H.  N.  Kunzru,  K.  Shibusawa,  J.  Morden 
Murphy,  and  Edgar  Mclnnis;  Secretary  General, 
William  L.  Holland.  Headquarters:  333  Sixth  Ave., 
New  York  14,  N.Y. 

Institute  of  Public  Administration,  founded  in  1906 
to  improve  the  management  and  operation  of  Amer- 
ican government  through  scientific  study  of  adminis- 
tration and  dissemination  of  the  results  of  such 
study  to  public  officials  and  citizens  generally.  Mem- 
bership: 8  trustees;  8  permanent  professional  staff 
members.  Chairman,  Richard  S.  Childs;  Treasurer, 
Henry  Bruere;  President,  Luther  Gulick.  Headquar- 
ters: 684  Park  "Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

Institute  of  Radio  Engineers,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in 
1912  to  advance  the  theory  and  practice  of  radio 
and  allied  branches  of  engineering  and  of  the  re- 
lated arts  and  sciences,  to  apply  them  to  human 
needs,  and  to  maintain  a  high  professional  standing 
among  its  members.  Membership:  51,000.  Presi- 
dent, J.  T.  Henderson;  Secretary,  Haraden  Pratt; 
Treasurer,  W.  R.  G.  Baker.  Address:  1  East  79th  St., 
New  York  21,  N.Y. 

Institute  of  the  Aeronautical  Sciences,  Inc.,  founded  in 
1932  for  the  advancement  of  the  aeronautical  sci- 
ences in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Membership:  12,099 
graded  members,  3,908  student  members.  Director, 
S.  Paul  Johnston;  Secretary,  Robert  R.  Dexter;  Con- 
troller, Joseph  J.  Maitan.  Address:  2  East  64th  St., 
New  York  21,  N.Y.;  West  Coast,  7600  Beverly 
Blvd.,  Los  Ajigeles  36,  Calif. 

Inter-American  Press  Association,  established  in  1942 
to  promote  and  defend  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
the  press  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Membership: 
over  500.  President:  Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez, 
publisher  of  El  Pais,  Havana,  Cuba.  Manager: 
James  B.  Canel.  Treasurer:  Robert  U.  Brown,  pub- 
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Usher  Editor  &  Publisher,  N.Y.  Address;  22  East 
60th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  The  IAPA  has:  established 
Scholarship  Fund,  Inc.;  founded  the  Office  o£  Cer- 
tified Circulation,  Inc.;  instituted  the  Mergenthaler 
Awards;  formed  the  Research  and  Information  Cen- 
ter to  provide  technical  information  to  publishers.  It 
publishes  a  general  monthly  bulletin  and  a  quarterly 
technical  bulletin. 

Inter-American  Statistical  institute  (IASI),  The,  found- 
ed in  1940  to  foster  statistical  development  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  stimulating  the  improve- 
ment of  statistical  methodology,  by  furthering  inter- 
national collaboration  among  statisticians  of  the 
hemisphere,  and  by  advancing  the  science  and  ad- 
ministration of  statistics.  The  Institute  is  an  inter- 
American  technical  organization,  semi-official  in 
character,  coordinated  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Membership:  individual,  199;  in- 
stitutional, 44.  Publications:  Estadistica  (quarter- 
ly), Directory  of  Statistical  Personnel  in  the  Amer- 
ican Nations,  Inter-American  Textbook  Series  on 
Theoretical  and  Applied  Statistics,  and  others.  Hon- 
orary President:  Halbert  L.  Dunn;  Executive  Com- 
mittee: President,  Herbert  Marshall;  Vice  Presi- 
dents, Carmen  A.  Miro,  Abelardo  E.  Achecar, 
Adolfo  Morales,  Guido  O.  G.  Liserre;  Secretary 
General,  Tulo  H.  Montenegro.  Address:  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

International  Air  Transport  Association  (IATA),  found- 
ed in  1945  as  the  cooperative  organization  of  sched- 
uled international  airlines  to  achieve  safer,  quicker, 
and  more  economical  air  service  through  unification, 
standardization  and  simplification  of  all  phases  of 
operations.  Membership:  74  companies  of  approxi- 
mately 50  countries.  President,  Lord  Douglas  of 
Kirtleside  (British  European  Airways);  President- 
elect, Tomas  Delgado  (Iberia  Air  Lines  of  Spain); 
Director  General,  Sir  William  P.  Hildred;  Treasurer, 
Dr.  H.  J.  Gorecki;  Traffic  Director,  John  Brancker; 
Secretary,  A.  Laurence  Young;  Technical  Director, 
Stanislaw  Krzyczkowsld;  Public  Relations  Officer,  S. 
Ralph  Cohen.  Address:  Head  Office,  Terminal  Cen- 
tre Building,  1060  University  St.,  Montreal  3,  Can- 
ada; New  York  Branch  Office,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  36,  N.Y. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  The, 
founded  in  1893  to  advance  the  science  and  art  of 
police  administration  and  crime  prevention,  to  de- 
velop and  disseminate  improved  administrative  and 
technical  practices  and  promote  their  use  in  police 
work,  to  foster  police  cooperation  and  the  exchange 
of  information  and  experience  among  police  admin- 
istrators throughout  the  world,  to  bring  about  en- 
listment and  training  in  the  police  profession  of 
qualified  persons,  and  to  encourage  adherence  of  all 
police  officers  to  high  professional  standards  of  con- 
duct. Membership,  3,250.  President,  Chief  George 
A.  Otlewis;  Executive  Secretary,  Leroy  E.  Wike; 
Secretary,  Chief  John  F.  Murray;  Treasurer,  Supt. 
William  J.  Roach.  Address:  Mills  Bldg.,  17th  St. 
and  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

International  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs,  founded  in 
1873  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  fire  service 
in  all  its  branches— fire  prevention,  fire  protection, 
and  fire  fighting.  Membership:  6,856  (Jan.  1, 1957). 
Active  members:  3,751.  Associate  members:  3,105. 
Active  members  are  chiefs  of  fire  departments— mu- 
nicipal, industrial,  and  military.  Associate  members 
include  any  others  interested  in  the  fire  service.  Pres- 
ident (1956-57),  Chief  Wayne  Swanson;  Secre- 
tary-Manager, B.  Richter  Townsend.  Headquarters: 
Hotel  Martinique,  New  York,  N.Y.  Association 
holds  Annual  Conventions  each  year.  Publications: 
monthly  News  Letter  accompanied  by  Fire  Service 
literature;  and  other  special  publications. 


International  Associafion  of  Lions  Clubs,  The,  founded 
in  1917,  is  the  world's  largest  service  club  organiza- 
tion. Lions  Clubs  are  nonpolitical  and  nonsectarian 
civic  organizations  composed  of  representative  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  community.  Membership  (by  invita- 
tion) :  12,611  Lions  Clubs,  with  more  than  546,482 
members  in  76  geographical  locations.  Activities  in- 
clude: agriculture,  boys  and  girls,  citizenship  and 
patriotism,  civic  improvement,  community  better- 
ment, education,  health,  and  welfare,  safety,  sight 
conservation,  and  the  blind,  and  United  Nations. 
President,  John  L.  Stickley;  Director-General,  R. 
Roy  Keaton.  Headquarters:  Lions  International 
Building,  209  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  111. 
The  1957  International  Convention  will  be  held  in 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  June  26-29. 

International  Astronautical  Federation,  founded  in 
1950  to  unify  the  interests  of  rocket  and  astronau- 
tical  societies  throughout  the  world;  to  disseminate 
information  on  scientific  and  technical  problems  re- 
lated to  space  flight;  and  to  promote  the  foundation 
of  an  international  astronautical  research  institute 
devoted  to  the  study  and  achievement  of  space 
flight  for  nonmilitary  purposes.  Membership:  25 
rocket  and  astronautical  societies  of  21  nations  to- 
taling over  10,000  members.  Represented  are  Ar- 
gentina, Austria,  Brazil,  Chile,  Denmark,  Egypt, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Poland,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, Union  of  South  Africa,  U.S.,  U.S.S.R.,  West- 
ern Germany,  and  Yugoslavia.  A  high  percentage  of 
membership  are  professional  men  representing  all 
branches  of  science  and  engineering  technology. 
President,  Dr.  L.  R.  Shepherd;  Vice  Presidents, 
Prof.  Teofilo  M.  Tabanera  and  F.  C.  Durant,  IH; 
Vice  Presidents  (European  Affairs),  General  Ber- 
geron and  J.  Marial;  Secretary,  Ing.  Josef  A.  Stem- 
rner.  Annual  congresses  are  held,  usually  in  August. 
TTbe  Guenter  Loeser  Memorial  Award  has  been  es- 
tablished for  research  papers  on  astronautics.  Astro- 
nautica  Acta  is  the  official  publication  of  the  IAF. 
Address:  Secretary,  IAF,  P.O.  Box  37,  Baden, 
Switzerland. 

International  College  of  Surgeons,  founded  by  Dr. 
Max  Thorek  in  1935  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  to 
create  a  common  bond  among  the  surgeons  of  all 
nations  and  to  promote  the  highest  standards  in 
surgery  through  the  world  without  regard  to  na- 
tionality, creed,  or  color.  Membership:  12,000.  Pres- 
ident, Prof.  Dr.  Carlos  Gama,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil; 
Secretary-General,  Dr.  Max  Thorek,  850  West  Irv- 
ing Park  Road,  Chicago  13,  111.  Headquarters:  1516 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago  10,  111. 

International  Congress  of  Americanists,  founded  in 
1875  to  promote  research  in  the  anthropology,  geog- 
raphy, and  history  of  the  New  World;  and  to  bring 
about  intercourse  and  cooperation  between  students 
in  these  subjects.  Biennial  congresses  are  held  alter- 
nately in  the  two  hemispheres.  Officers  ( 1956-58 ) : 
President,  Kaj  Birket-Smith;  Secretary  General, 
Jens  Yde;  Treasurer,  Kjeld  R0rdam.  Address  cor- 
respondence to  Secretary  General,  National  Mu- 
seum, Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

International  Council  of  Ophthalmology,  The,  the  ex- 
ecutive body  of  the  International  Federation  of 
Ophthalmological  Societies  founded  in  1927  to  "pro- 
mote international  cooperation  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  ophthalmology,  initiate  and  supervise 
arrangements  for  periodical  International  Con- 
gresses and  maintain  an  Index  Ophthalmologicw  of 
ophthalmologists  and  ophthalmological  institutions 
throughout  the  world."  All  ophthalmological  socie- 
ties recognized  as  having  a  national  status  are  en- 
titled to  join  tie  federation.  At  present  45  societies 
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are  affiliated.  President,  Sir  Steward  Duke-Elder; 
Vice  President,  Conrad  Berens;  Secretary,  Edward 
Hartmann;  Treasurer,  Marc  Amsler.  Address:  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  2  Avenue  Ingres,  Paris,  16,  France. 

Internationa!  Electrotechnical  Commission  (IEC), 
founded  in  1906  to  facilitate  the  coordination  and 
unification  of  national  electrotechnical  standards 
not  already  covered  by  the  statutes  of  any  other 
recognized  international  organization.  Membership: 
National  Electrotechnical  Committees  in  30  coun- 
tries. President,  Dr.  P.  Dunsheath  (United  King- 
dom); Treasurer,  Dr.  A.  Roth  (Switzerland);  Sec- 
retary, L.  Ruppert.  Publications:  technical  reports 
and  recommendations.  Address:  1,  Rue  de  Varembe, 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

International  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women,  founded  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1930, 
to  promote  friendly  relations  among  the  business 
and  professional  women  of  all  countries,  to  secure 
combined  action  by  them,  and  to  work  for  high 
business  and  professional  standards  of  service.  Af- 
filiated countries:  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Can- 
ada, Cuba,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Italy,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Norway,  the  Philippines,  Rhodesia,  South  Africa, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Western  Germany,  and  the 
U.S.  Associate  members:  Colombo  Club  (Ceylon); 
Salonika  Club  (Greece);  Karachi  Club  (Pakistan). 
International  President  (Canada),  Miss  Margaret 
P.  Hyndman,  Q.C.;  Treasurer  (Great  Britain),  Miss 
Doris  Smart;  Deputy  Treasurer  (U.S.),  Mrs.  Isa- 
belle  C.  Taylor;  Secretary  (Switzerland),  Miss 
Elizabeth  Feller.  Headquarters:  17  Queen  St.  East, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada.  New  York  Office:  Bilt- 
more  Hotel,  Madison  Ave.  at  43rd  St.,  New  York 
17,  NX 

International  Game  Fish  Association,  founded  in  1939 
as  a  clearing-house  for  exchange  of  information  be- 
tween anglers  and  ichthyologists  on  the  subject  of 
marine  game  fishes.  Membership:  300  angling  clubs, 
15  scientific  institutions.  Board  of  Governors:  Arthur 
Gray,  Dr.  C.  M.  Breder,  Philip  Wylie.  President, 
Michael  Lerner;  Vice  Presidents,  B.  Davis  Crownin- 
shield,  Van  Campen  Heilner,  Ernest  Hemingway; 
Secretary,  Francesca  LaMonte.  Executive  Commit- 
tee: Dr.  George  C.  Chuck,  M.  C.  Gale,  Gene  Tun- 
ney.  Chairman  of  Tackle  Committee,  Erl  Roman. 
An  International  Committee  represents  86  sections 
of  the  world;  its  members  for  the  U.S.  are  Anton 
Hulman,  John  Mahony,  and  Joseph  D.  Peeler.  Ad- 
dress: Secretary,  The  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  New  York  24,  N.Y.  Publications:  Year- 
book; Record  Marine  Game  Fish  Charts;  Rule  Book; 
Ichthyological  Contributions. 

International  Geographical  Union,  founded  in  1922 
to  promote  the  study  of  geographical  problems,  to 
initiate  and  coordinate  research  requiring  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  to  provide  for  their  scientific 
discussion  and  publication,  and  to  organize  interna- 
tional congresses  and  commissions.  National  com- 
mittees created  on  the  initiative  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science,  or  corresponding  organization, 
in  48  countries  form  the  membership  of  the  union. 
President,  Prof.  Hans  Wison  Ahlmann;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Prof.  Hans  Boesch.  Address:  Freiestrasse 
30,  Zurich  32,  Switzerland  (Office  of  the  Secre- 
tariat). The  Union  is  affiliated  with  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Scientific  Unions  and  cooperates 
with  Unesco  and  other  specialized  agencies  of  the 
UN.  Its  research  activities  are  undertaken  mainly 
by  its  eleven  commissions.  Publication:  Newsletter. 

International  Management  Association,  founded  in 
1956  as  an  affiliate  of  the  American  Management 
Association,  to  make  available  to  overseas  executives 
the  -same  educational  opportunities  open  to  AMA 


members.  Membership:  2,500.  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Don  G.  Mitchell;  President, 
Lawrence  A.  Appley;  Manager,  Frederic  E.  Pamp, 
Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Kenneth  B.  Ehlers.  Head- 
quarters: 1515  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

International  Order  of  The^  King's  Daughters  and  Sons, 
Inc.,  founded  in  1886  for  "the  development  of  spir- 
itual Me  and  stimulation  of  Christian  activities." 
Membership:  approximately  63,000.  President,  Mrs. 
A.  Ray  Vanderbeck;  Executive  Secretary,  Mrs.  R. 
Wilbur  Thomas.  Headquarters:  22  East  38th  St., 
New  York  14,  N.Y. 

international  Organization  for  Standardization  (ISO), 
founded  in  1946  to  promote  the  development  of 
standards  in  the  world  with  a  view  to  facilitating 
international  exchange  of  goods  and  services  and 
to  developing  mutual  cooperation  in  the  sphere  of 
intellectual,  scientific,  technological,  and  economic 
activity.  Membership:  standardization  organizations 
in  38  countries.  President,  Sir  Roger  Duncalfe 
(United  Kingdom);  Vice  President,  Dr.  Carlo  Rossi 
(Italy);  Treasurer,  W.  Ruggaber  (Switzerland); 
General  Secretary,  Henry  St.  Leger  (United 
States).  Publication:  ISO  Journal  (quarterly),  re- 
served for  members.  Address:  1,  Rue  de  Varembe, 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Internationa!  P.E.N.,  The,  founded  in  1921,  is  a 
world  association  of  writers,  editors,  and  transla- 
tors in  all  branches  and  classes  of  literature.  Its 
object  is  to  promote  friendship  between  men  of 
letters  in  all  countries  in  the  interests  of  literature, 
freedom  of  expression,  and  international  good  will. 
It  is  not  concerned  with  state  or  party  politics.  There 
are  now  autonomous  centers  in  about  60  countries, 
and  a  total  membership  of  6,000.  International  Pres- 
ident, Andre  Chamson;  International  Secretary, 
David  Carver.  Headquarters:  62  Glebe  Place,  Chel- 
sea, London,  S.W.3,  England. 

Internationa!  Publishers'  Association,  founded  in 
1896  in  Paris  to  further  the  complete  freedom  of 
publishers  to  produce  and  distribute  literary  and 
musical  works  and  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
book  and  music  publishers.  Membership:  19  na- 
tions. President,  Dr.  Antonio  Vallardi  (Italy);  Vice 
Presidents,  Dr.  Gustav  Keckeis  (Switzerland)  and 
Andre  Gillon  (France);  Secretary  General,  Dr. 
Hans  Conzett.  The  Association  holds  international 
publishers  congresses  every  two  years.  It  issues  vari- 
ous publications  of  interest  to  publishers,  such  as  a 
series  of  Reports  to  and  Proceedings  of  congresses, 
a  publishers'  technical  dictionary  in  7  languages 
(1913),  Regulations  for  the  International  Arbitra- 
tion of  Disputes  between  Publishers  of  Different 
Countries  (1914),  and  periodical  bulletins.  Ad- 
dress: 29  Morgartenstrasse,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

International  Social  Service  (ISS),  founded  in  1924, 
with  headquarters  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  renders 
social  service  in  cooperation  with  local  agencies  to 
families  and  individuals  whose  problems  extend  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  country  in  which  they 
live.  ISS  also  extends  and  strengthens  the  useful- 
ness of  local,  national,  and  intergovernmental  agen- 
cies by  sharing  its  knowledge  of  laws,  resources,  and 
appropriate  procedures.  President,  Mrs.  Serge  Dani- 
loft;  Secretary,  Roger  H.  Weed.  Address:  Carnegie 
Endowment  International  Center,  United  Nations 
Plaza  at  46th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Internationa!  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  Cripples,  The, 
founded  in  1922,  is  a  federation  of  voluntary  organi- 
zations conducting  programs  for  the  welfare  of  the 
physically  handicapped  in  31  countries.  The  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  international  society  is  to 
make  possible  the  most  effective  services  to  assist 
the  disabled  throughout  the  world  by  stimulating 
the  development  of  local  and  national  rehabilitation 
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programs  within  the  various  countries.  World  con- 
gresses of  the  ISWC  are  held  each  third  year,  the 
most  recent  having  been  in  The  Hague,  Nether- 
lands, in  September  1954.  These  congresses  are  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  Albert  Lasker 
Awards  for  distinguished  international  service  to  the 
physically  handicapped.  The  Seventh  World  Con- 
gress of  the  ISWC  will  be  held  in  London,  England, 
in  1957.  President,  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk;  Secretary 
General,  Donald  V.  Wilson;  Treasurer,  Davis  E. 
Geiger.  Address:  701  First  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

International  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  founded 
Feb.  2,  1881,  in  Portland,  Me.,  by  Rev.  Francis  E. 
Clark.  A  Christ-centered  movement  of  Christian 
young  people,  the  society  was  the  pioneer  inter- 
denominational and  inter-racial  youth  organization, 
and  the  forerunner  of  the  present  youth  movement 
in  the  Protestant  Church,  Under  the  motto  "For 
Christ  and  the  Church"  the  movement  has  become 
worldwide,  embracing  scores  of  denominations  and 
over  2  million  young  people  and  their  leaders.  Pres- 
ident, Rev.  Earle  W.  Gates;  Executive  Secretary, 
Harold  E.  WesterhorL  Address:  International  CE 
Headquarters,  1221  East  Broad  St.,  Columbus  16, 
Ohio. 

International  Theatre  Institute,  founded  in  1948  to 
promote  international  exchange  of  knowledge  and 
techniques  relating  to  theater  arts,  this  organization 
is  composed  of  national  centers  or  indiviooial  mem- 
bers in  30  nations.  Chairman  of  Executive  Commit- 
tee, J.  Darcante;  Secretary  General,  Andre  Josset. 
Headquarters:  Unesco  House,  19  avenue  Kleber, 
Paris  16,  France. 

Internationa!  Union  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Me- 
chanics, founded  in  1946  in  Paris  as  an  international 
professional  organization  of  those  engaged  in  theo- 
retical or  experimental  scientific  work  in  mechanics 
or  the  related  sciences.  Its  aim  is  to  promote  the 
development  of  mechanics  as  a  branch  of  science. 
The  9th  International  Congress  of  Applied  Me- 
chanics was  held  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  Sept.  5-13, 
1956;  the  10th  Congress  is  scheduled  for  1960  in 
Italy.  President,  Prof.  F.  H.  van  den  Dungen,  41 
avenue  de  FArbalete,  Boitsfort,  Belgium. 

Investors  League,  Inc.,  founded  in  1942  for  the  pro- 
tection of  investors.  It  is  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan, 
membership  organization,  incorporated  under  the 
Membership  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  has 
thousands  of  members  who  reside  in  every  State  of 
the  Union;  a  national  advisory  board  of  80  mem- 
bers, representing  every  State,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii; 
and  a  consultative  committee  of  30  financial  writers, 
editors,  and  publishers.  Publication:  Bulletin.  Presi- 
dent, William  Jackman;  Vice  President,  Paul  J. 
Herold;  Secretary,  Cathryne  Gentry;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Jessie  R.  Muni.  Address:  175  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
10,  N.Y. 

Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  Inc.,  The,  founded 
in  1922,  is  a  national  conservation  organization 
equipped  to  deal  with  natural  resource  manage- 
ment within  local,  State,  and  national  boundaries. 
Publication:  Outdoor  America.  Membership:  ap- 
proximately 600  chapters,  totaling  over  60,000 
members.  President,  W.  H.  Pringle.  Address:  31 
North  State  St.,  Chicago  2,  HI. 

Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine,  The,  was  established  in 
1929  under  the  terms  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Mandate  for  the  purpose  of  representing  world 
Jewry  in  all  matters  relating  to  developing  a  Jew- 
ish national  home  in  Palestine.  In  1948  its  Palestine 
members  constituted  the  provisional  government  of 
Israel.  It  has  since  continued  its  nonpolitical  efforts 
such  as  the  transportation  and  absorption  of  immi- 
grants and  the  development  of  Israel's  agriculture 
and  other  resources.  In  1952,  the  Knesset  (Israel 


Parliament)  passed  a  law  acknowledging,  de  jure, 
the  de  facto  status  of  the  Jewish  Agency  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  world  Jewry  in  all  matters  relating  to 
these  spheres.  It  is  financed  by  philanthropic  funds 
derived  from  the  UJ.A.  in  the  U.S.  and  similar  cam- 
paigns in  other  countries.  The  Agency  has  head- 
quarters in  Jerusalem  and  New  York.  President:  Dr. 
Nahum  Goldmann;  Acting  Chairmen,  Jerusalem, 
Mr.  Zalman  Shazar;  New  York,  Mrs.  Rose  Halprin. 
Executive  Director:  Gottlieb  Hammer.  Address:  16 
East  66  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

John  Randolph  Haynes  and  Dora  Haynes  Foundation, 
established  in  1926  to  promote  the  well-being,  of 
mankind  by  using  research,  discovery,  instruction, 
and  education  relating  to  civic,  economic,  social, 
industrial,  educational,  and  living  conditions.  It  un- 
derwrites research  projects  and  awards  scholarship 
and  fellowship  funds  to  certain  California  colleges 
and  universities  for  students  in  the  social  sciences. 
Trustees:  9.  President,  Francis  H.  Lindley;  1st  Vice 
President,  Gordon  S.  Watkins;  2nd  Vice  President, 
Paul  Fussell.  Address:  916  Consolidated  BIdg.,  607 
South  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Calif. 

Jordan  Foundation,  The  Arthur,  established  in  1928 
with  a  capital  of  $2  million,  the  income  from  which 
is  distributed  for  charitable,  philanthropic,  educa- 
tional, and  religious  purposes.  It  is  operated  by  a 
board  of  7  trustees.  Chairman,  Hilton  U.  Brown; 
Vice  Chairman,  Emsley  W.  Johnson,  Jr.;  Secretary, 
Fermor  S.  Cannon;  Executive  Trustee,  Bernard 
Batty.  Offices:  1204  North  Delaware  St.,  Indian- 
apolis 2,  Ind. 

Jules  Bache  Foundation,  The,  founded  in  1937  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  paintings  and  other  works 
of  art  and  placing  them  on  exhibition  to  afford  the 
public  the  opportunity  to  enjoy,  study,  and  appreci- 
ate the  outstanding  works  of  tie  world's  great  mas- 
ters in  the  field  or  art.  Trustees:  Maurice  Newton, 
Clifford  W.  Michel,  Gilbert  Miller,  F.  Warren  Per- 
shing,  Walter  Hirshon,  Frederic  W.  Beckman,  H.  H. 
Butterman.  Director,  Clifford  W.  Michel;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  H.  H.  Butterman.  Office  of  Director:  42 
Wall  St.,  New  York  5,  N.Y. 

Junior  Achievement,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  business-sup- 
ported  corporation  that  organizes  boys  and  girls 
from  15  to  19  into  business  companies  in  order  that 
they  may  learn  about  business  and  the  free  enter- 
prise system  by  actual  experience.  There  are  50,000 
young  people  in  the  program;  they  have  formed 
3,000  companies,  with  9,500  voluntary  advisers.  The 
companies  operate  out  of  200  business  centers,  lo- 
cated in  168  cities  in  34  States  and  2  Canadian 
Provinces.  President,  Thomas  G.  Shirreffs;  Execu- 
tive Vice  President,  Laurence  C.  Hart.  Address:  345 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Kellogg  Foundation,  W.  K.,  founded  June  21,  1930, 
to  receive  and  administer  funds  for  educational  or 
charitable  purposes.  The  foundation  makes  grants  to 
other  organizations  for  the  purpose  of*  developing 
or  implementing  experimental  programs  in  health 
and  education.  Its  activities  extend  throughout  the 
U.S.,  Central  and  South  America,  Canada,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Scandinavian  and  Benelux 
countries,  and  Australia.  The  assets  of  the  Founda- 
tion as  of  Aug.  31,  1956  were  $72,107,247  at  book 
value  or  $128,670,144  at  market  value.  Its  activities 
at  present  involve  expenditures  of  approximately  $5 
million  a  year.  The  Foundation  is  managed  by  a 
Board  of  9  Trustees.  President  and  General  Director, 
Dr.  Emory  W.  Morris.  Address:  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Kiwanis  International,  founded  in  1915,  is  an  or- 
ganization of  business  and  professional  leaders  dedi- 
cated to  youth  and  community  service  in  over  4,200 
communities  in  the  U.S.,  Canada,  Alaska,  and  Ha- 
waii. Membership:  more  than  250,000.  Interna- 
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tional  President  ( 1956-57),  Reed  C.  Gulp,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  Treasurer,  H.  Park  Arnold,  Glendale, 
Cafe;  Secretary,  O.  E.  Peterson,  Chicago,  111.  Head- 
quarters: 520  North  Michigan  Ave,,  Chicago  11, 

Knights  of  Columbus,  a  fraternal  benefit  society  of 
Catholic  men,  established  in  1882  and  now  exist- 
ing throughout  the  U.S.,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba, 
Puerto  Rico,  Panama,  and  the  Philippines.  Member- 
ship (Sept.  30,  1956):  1,005,361,  composed  of 
359,532  insurance  and  645,829  associate  members. 
Among  works  in  which  the  society  is  presently  en- 
gaged on  an  international  scale  are  its  Catholic  ad- 
vertising program,  and  the  micro-filming  of  original 
manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  Library  for  the  purpose, 
among  others,  of  making  the  contents  of  these  vol- 
umes available  to  scholars  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Supreme  Knight,  Luke  E.  Hart;  Supreme 
Secretary,  Joseph  F.  Lamb.  Address:  P.O.  Drawer 
1670,  New  Haven  7,  Conn. 

Knights  of  Pythias,  founded  in  February  1864,  is 
a  fraternal  organization  whose  activities  embrace 
philanthropic  work  of  various  kinds.  Auxiliaries 
of  the  order  are:  The  Dramatic  Order  Knights  of 
Khorassan,  a  uniformed  or  military  department, 
Pythian  Sisters,  and  Nomads  of  Avrudaka.  Junior 
organizations  for  young  men  and  young  women 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  are  the  Princes  of 
Syracuse  and  the  Sunshine  Girls.  Membership :  250,- 
000.  Supreme  Chancellor,  Archie  B.  Jackson,  800 
Washington  St.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.;  Supreme  Sec- 
retary, Melvin  M.  Ewen.  Address:  2934  Vernon 
Place,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Kresge  Foundation,  The,  a  Michigan  trustee  corpora- 
tion incorporated  on  June  11,  1924,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  human  progress  by  philanthropic  and  chari- 
table means.  President,  Stanley  S.  Kresge;  Vice 
President,  Howard  C.  Baldwin;  Secretary,  Amos  F. 
Gregory;  Treasurer,  Sebastian  S.  Kresge.  Office: 
2727  Second  Ave.,  Detroit  32,  Mich. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S.,  founded  in 
1920  to  encourage  the  responsible  participation  of 
citizens  in  government.  Membership:  126,000. 
President,  Mrs.  John  G.  Lee;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Carl 
Marcy;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Bishop.  Head- 
quarters: 1026  17th  St.,  NW,  Washington  6,  B.C. 

Leonard  Wood  Memorial  for  the  Eradication  of  Lep- 
rosy, The  (American  Leprosy  Foundation).  Financ- 
ing campaign,  1925-27;  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  New  York  State,  1928.  Dedicated  exclusive- 
ly to  scientific  research  and  social  problems  of  Han- 
sen's  disease  (leprosy).  President,  Perry  Burgess; 
Secretary,  Cora  L.  T.  Burgess;  Treasurer,  John  B. 
Bridgwood;  Medical  Director,  James  A.  Doull,  M.D. 
Address:  One  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

leTourneau  Foundation,  The,  established  in  1935  by 
donors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  LeTourneau,  the  Foun- 
dation is  a  nonprofit  organization  established  to 
teach,  promulgate,  and  disseminate  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  throughout  the  world.  It  operates  sum- 
mer camps;  supports  and  engages  missionaries  and 
evangelists;  publishes  and  distributes  religious 
tracts;  has  endowed  the  LeTourneau  Technical  In- 
stitute of  Texas,  Longview,  Tex.;  and  assists  various 
missionary  schools.  Officers:  R,  G.  LeTourneau, 
President;  Dr.  V.  R.  Edman,  Vice  President;  Mrs. 
R.  G.  LeTourneau,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Office: 
Longview,  Tex, 

Liberion  Institute  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
Tropical  Medicine,  conceived  in  1946  and  dedicated  in 
January  1952,  a  subsidiary  organization  of  The 
American  Foundation  for  Tropical  Medicine  ( q.v. ) , 
operates  as  a  research  institute  in  Liberia,  West 
Africa,  for  the  conduct  of  field  research  and  train- 
ing in  tropical  medicine.  Membership:  146,  Presi- 


dent, John  Abbink;  Vice  President,  Dr.  Edward  I. 
Salisbury;  Treasurer,  James  H.  Drumm;  Secretary- 
Assistant  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Herma  H.  Hoefler;  Re- 
search Director  in  charge  of  the  Institute,  Max  J. 
Miller,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  Headquarters:  345  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y.;  Harbel,  Liberia,  West 
Africa. 

Linguistic  Society  of  America,  founded  in  1925  to 
advance  the  scientific  study  of  language.  Member- 
ship: 1,098  individuals,  541  libraries.  Officers 
(1956):  President,  Roman  Jakobson;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Archibald  A.  Hill.  Address:  Box  7790 
University  Station,  Austin,  Tex. 

Lister  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine,  incorporated 
on  July  25, 1891,  is  similar  in  character  and  purpose 
to  the  Institut  Pasteur  in  Paris  and  others  estab- 
lished on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  elsewhere  for 
scientific  research  into  the  causation  and  prevention 
of  the  various  diseases,  mainly  infective,  of  man  and 
animals.  It  is  a  school  of  the  University  of  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  research  in  hygiene  and  pathol- 
ogy. Facilities  for  research  in  microbiology,  medical 
bacteriology,  biochemistry,  biophysics,  and  experi- 
mental pathology  are  afforded  in  the  laboratories. 
Also,  facilities  for  research  upon  immunity  in  rela- 
tion to  disease  are  afforded  at  the  production  labora- 
tories, which  are  situated  near  London  at  the  Lister 
Institute,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire.  The  laboratories 
of  the  Institute  are  open  to  suitably  qualified  per- 
sons desirous  of  prosecuting  research  in  the  medical 
sciences,  including  those  working  for  higher  degrees 
in  London  University.  Chairman  of  Governing 
Body,  Sir  Henry  H.  Dale;  Director,  A.  A.  Miles. 
Address:  Chelsea  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.W.I, Eng. 

Lithographic  Technical  Foundation,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit, 
industry-supported,  research  and  educational  scien- 
tific institution,  founded  in  1924,  to  promote  and 
encourage  the  training  and  education  of  lithographic 
workmen;  to  encourage  the  investigation,  research, 
and  discovery  of  subjects,  principles,  laws,  and 
processes,  and  the  application  of  such  knowledge 
to  the  improvement  of  those  interested  in  the  litho- 
graphic industry.  Membership:  1,800  (companies 
and  individuals).  President,  John  F.  Perrin;  Secre- 
tary, B.  S.  Rosenstadt;  Executive  Director,  W.  E. 
Griswold.  Address:  Administrative  and  Educa- 
tional Headquarters:  131  East  39th  St.,  New  York 
16,  N.Y. 

Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  Foundation,  established  in 
1918  by  the  late  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  to  aid 
worthy  young  American  artists  and  through  them 
to  benefit  the  world  of  art.  Cash  scholarship  grants 
not  to  exceed  $2,000  each  annually  are  awarded  to 
qualified  young  men  and  women,  irrespective  of 
race,  creed,  or  color,  to  enable  them  to  pursue  the 
study  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  graphic  arts, 
and  also  in  ceramics,  textiles,  and  stained  glass  de- 
sign of  the  industrial  arts  for  specific  years.  The 
foundation  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees.  Pres- 
ident, Mahonri  M.  Young;  Vice  President,  Ogden 
M.  Pleissner;  Director,  Hobart  Nichols;  Secretary 
Treasurer,  William  J.  Fielding.  Office:  1083  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  28,  N.Y. 

Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  founded  1888.  Operating  in 
the  U.S.  and  possessions,  Canada  and  the  British 
Isles.  It  operates  at  Mooseheart,  111.,  a  school  and 
home  for  iboys  and  girls  of  deceased  members.  It 
also  operates  at  Moosehaven,  Orange  Park,  Fla.,  a 
home  for  aged  dependent  members  and  their  wives. 
Paul  P.  Schrm'tz,  Director  General,  Mooseheart, 
Illinois;  George  Eubank,  Supreme  Secretary,  Moose- 
heart,  Illinois.  Membership:  1,062,693.  Lodges  and 
auxiliaries,  3,176. 

Luther  League  of  America,  founded  in  1895,  is  the 
official  youth  organization  of  the  United  Lutheran 
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Church  in  America  for  the  purpose  of  banding 
young  people  together  in  fellowship,  worship,  ser- 
vice, and  education;  and  to  train  them  for  adult 
leadership  in  the  church.  Membership:  38,833. 
President,  Malcolm  L.  Minnick,  Jr.;  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Rev.  F.  Leslie  Conrad,  Jr.  Headquarters: 
Suite  825,  1228  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

Maey  Foundation,  Josiah,  Jr.,  established  in  1930, 
has  a  grant-in-aid  program  for  the  support  of  medi- 
cal research  and  a  conference  program  for  the  sup- 
port of  multi-discipline  conferences  in  selected  as- 
pects of  medicine,  medical  education,  medical  ad- 
ministration, mental  health,  and  human  relations. 
President,  Willard  C.  Rappleye,  M.D.;  Medical  Di- 
rector, Frank  Fremont-Smith,  M.D.  Address:  16 
West  46th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y.  Publications: 
Transactions  of  Conferences  and  occasional  reports. 

Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  founded  in  1888  as  a 
nonprofit  organization  for  the  promotion  of  biologi- 
cal research  including  biochemistry,  biophysics,  and 
radiobiology.  Courses  of  graduate  level  are  offered 
in  Embryology,  General  Physiology,  Marine  Botany, 
Invertebrate  Zoology,  and  Marine  Ecology.  Mem- 
bership: 516.  Director,  Philip  B.  Armstrong;  Presi- 
dent, Gerard  Swope,  Jr.;  Vice  President,  A.  K. 
Parpart;  Treasurer,  J.  H.  Wickersham;  Clerk,  C.  L. 
Claff.  Headquarters:  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 

Mathematical  Association  of  America,  founded  in 
1915  to  hold  meetings  for  the  presentation  and 
discussion  of  papers  dealing  with  mathematics  at 
the  collegiate  level,  and  to  publish  books  and  a  peri- 
odical dealing  with  such  mathematics.  Membership : 
6,600.  President,  G.  B.  Price;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
H.  M.  Gehman.  Headquarters:  University  of  Buf- 
falo, Buffalo  14,  N.Y. 

Mediaeval  Academy  of  America,  founded  in  1925  to 
conduct,  encourage,  and  support  research,  pub- 
lication, and  instruction  in  mediaeval  records, 
languages,  literature,  arts,  archaeology,  history,  phi- 
losophy, science,  and  all  other  aspects  of  mediaeval 
civilization.  Membership:  1,470.  President,  A.  P. 
Evans;  Executive  Secretary,  Charles  R.  D.  Miller. 
Publications:  Speculum  (quarterly),  and  65  books, 
the  latest  (1956)  being  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Academy's  edition  of  the  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic 
versions  of  the  commentaries  of  Averroes  (Ibn 
Rushd)  on  the  works  of  Aristotle.  The  Haskins 
Medal  is  awarded  amially.  An  annual  visiting  pro- 
fessorship of  Islamic  Studies  was  established  by 
the  Academy  in  1953.  Headquarters:  1430  Massa- 
chusetts Ave.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Medical  Council  of  Canada,  founded  by  the  Canada 
Medical  Act  which  was  passed  Nov.  7, 1912,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  qualification  in  medicine, 
by  examination,  by  which  the  holders  thereof  shall 
be  accepted  and  empowered  to  practice  in  all  Prov- 
inces of  Canada;  and  the  establishment  of  a  register 
for  Canada  of  all  such  medical  practitioners.  The 
Council  is  a  corporate  body,  composed  of  three  rep- 
resentatives named  by  the  Governor-in-Council,  two 
representatives  from  each  Provincial  medical  licens- 
ing board,  one  representative  from  each  medical 
school,  and  three  representatives  appointed  by  the 
homoeopathic  practitioners.  They  meet  annually  in 
September  at  Ottawa. 

Methodist  Student  Loan  and  Scholarship  Fund,  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  The  Methodist  Church,  Divi- 
sion Educational  Institutions,  is  a  revolving  fund 
available  to  qualified  Methodist  students  in  accred- 
ited colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  nation. 
Since  its  beginning  in  1872  this  Fund  has  granted 
over  $11  million  in  loans  to  approximately  70,000 
students.  Applications  for  loans  are  made  through 
loan  officers  or  directly  to  the  Department  of  Stu- 
dent Loans  and  Scholarships,  P.O.  Box  871,  Nash- 
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ville  2,  Term.  Loans  range  from  $200  for  freshmen 
to  $350  for  seniors  and  $500  for  graduate  students. 
An  undergraduate  student  may  borrow  a  maximum 
of  $1,000  during  his  undergraduate  training  which 
may  be  expanded  to  $1,500  if  the  student  continues 
to  do  graduate  work.  The  in-school  rate  of  interest 
is  1  percent  and  the  out-of-school  rate  is  3  percent. 
National  Methodist  Scholarships  (approximately 
400)  are  distributed  by  the  Department  of  Student 
Loans  and  Scholarships  to  accredited  Methodist 
colleges  and  universities.  These  awards  have  a  maxi- 
mum value  of  $400  which  must  be  applied  to  tui- 
tion and  fees.  Scholarships  are  subject  to  renewal 
if  the  student  maintains  a  good  academic  standing. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  The,  founded  in  1870 
for  the  purpose  of  "establishing  and  maintaining  in 
the  City  of  New  York  a  Museum  and  library  of  art 
.  .  .  encouraging  and  developing  the  study  of  the 
fine  arts  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  furnishing  popular  instruc- 
tion." Membership:  12,503.  President,  Roland  L. 
Redmond;  Secretary,  Dudley  T.  Easby,  Jr.;  Trea- 
surer, J.  Kenneth  Loughry;  Director,  James  J.  Rori- 
mer;  Operating  Administrator,  Joseph  V.  Noble. 
Headquarters:  Fifth  Ave.  and  82nd  Street,  New 
York  28,  N.Y.  The  museum  collections  cover  a  pe- 
riod of  some  5,000  years,  representing  the  arts  of 
the  Ancient  World,  the  Near  and  Far  East,  Europe, 
and  the  United  States.  Permanent  displays  are  sup- 
plemented by  changing  special  exhibitions  includ- 
ing loans  from  important  collections  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  The  Museum  also  has  a  branch  de- 
voted exclusively  to  medieval  art,  The  Cloisters 
(q.v.),  located  in  Fort  Tryon  Park. 

Middle  East  Institute,  The,  founded  in  1946  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  among  the  American  people 
an  interest  in,  and  more  complete  understanding  of, 
the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  by  means  of  con- 
ferences, publications,  research,  and  teaching.  The 
Institute  maintains  a  graduate  fellowship  program 
for  training  in  accredited  United  States  institutions 
and  overseas  research  projects,  and  publishes  The 
Middle  East  Journal  (quarterly)  and  Lands  East, 
as  well  as  books,  etc.  Membership:  approximately 
450.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Edwin  M.  Wright; 
Managing  Director,  Marschal  D.  Rothe,  Jr.;  Direc- 
tor of  Education  and  Research,  Dr.  Majid  Khad- 
duri;  Director  of  Publications  and  Editor  of  The 
Middle  East  Journal,  William  Sands;  Secretary,  Mal- 
colm S.  Langford;  Treasurer,  Sidney  Sherwood. 
Headquarters:  1761  N  St.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Mineralogical  Society  of  America,  founded  in  1919 
to  advance  the  study  of  mineralogy,  crystallography, 
and  allied  sciences.  Membership:  1,359  members; 
subscribers,  966.  President,  D.  Jerome  Fisher;  Sec- 
retary, C.  S.  Hurlbut,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  Earl  Ingerson. 
Address:  Harvard  University,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  founded 
in  1883  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  literary  and 
linguistic  studies  in  all  the  fields  of  modern  lan- 
guages and  literatures.  Membership:  About  8,700. 
President,  Gilbert  Chinard;  Executive  Secretary,  G. 
Winchester  Stone,  Jr.  Headquarters:  6  Washington 
Square  North,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 

Moral  Re-Armament  (MRA),  initiated  in  1938  by  Dr. 
Frank  N.  D.  Buchman  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a  world 
ideology  for  democracy  based  on  standards  of  hon- 
esty, purity,  unselfishness,  and  love,  and  the  guid- 
ance of  God.  MRA  maintains  operative  centers  on 
all  continents.  The  assembly  center,  established  in 
Caux-sur-Montreux,  Switzerland,  1946,  has  been  at- 
tended by  105,000  people  from  116  countries.  The 
new  assembly  center  at  Mackinac  Island,  Mich., 
draws  leadership  especially  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  includes  the  first  ideological  theater 
built  in  the  Americas. 
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'  From  its  inception,  MRA  has  carried  its  ideology 
to  every  continent  by  means  of  plays  in  a  dozen 
different  languages.  The  musical  The  Vanishing  Is- 
land has  been  presented  in  principal  cities  of  Asia, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Europe,  and  America. 
MRA  is  incorporated  in  New  York  State  as  a  non- 
profit organization.  It  is  maintained  by  voluntary 
contributions.  Publications:  MRA  Information  Ser- 
vice (twice  monthly),  and  the  illustrated  Quarterly. 
Address:  640  Fifth  Ave.9  New  York  19,  N.Y.,  or 
833  South  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Associations  of  America,  Inc., 
founded  as  a  nonprofit  organization  in  1950  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  medical  knowledge  toward 
the  cause  and  cure  of  muscular  dystrophy  by  spon- 
soring the  first  coordinated  medical  research  pro- 
gram in  this  field.  Membership:  300  Chapters  in  43 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  President,  Wil- 
liam Mazer;  Secretary,  Carl  F.  Axelrod;  Chairman 
of  Executive  Committee,  Paul  Cohen.  National  of- 
fice: 1790  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y,  In  process  of 
formation,  with  the  same  affiliations,  is  an  Insti- 
tute for  Muscle  Disease  at  511-15  East  71st  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  Publication:  M.D.  News  (monthly). 

Museum  of  the  American  Indian  (Heye  Founda- 
tion), founded  in  May  1916,  contains  extensive 
archeological  and  ethnological  collections  from 
North,  Central,  and  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  Comprehensive  study  collections  are  avail- 
able, upon  previous  arrangement,  to  accredited  stu- 
dents at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels. 
Director,  E.  K.  Burnett.  Address:  Broadway  at 
155th  St.,  New  York  32,  N.Y. 

National  Aeronautic  Association,  founded  in  1905  as 
the  Aero  Club  of  America,  it  assumed  its  present 
name  in  1922.  NAA  works  through  local  chapters  to 
distribute  information  about  aviation  and  give  ef- 
fective national  expression  to  community  views  on 
aviation  policy.  President,  Thomas  G.  Lamphier, 
Jr.;  Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Arlene  Davis;  Treasurer, 
Edward  C.  Sweeney.  Headquarters:  1025  Connecti- 
cut Ave.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

National  Association  for  Mental  Health,  Inc.,  founded 
in  1950.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  a  coordinated  vol- 
untary citizens'  movement  to  work  toward  the  im- 
proved care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill,  in- 
cluding the  mentally  retarded;  for  improved  meth- 
ods and  services  in  research,  prevention,  detection, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  mental  illnesses;  and  for 
the  promotion  of  mental  aspects  of  total  health. 
There  are  about  500  State  and  local  mental  health 
associations  that  constitute  The  National  Associa- 
tion for  Mental  Health,  Executive  Director:  Richard 
P.  Swigart.  Address:  10  Columbus  Circle,  New 
York  19,  N.Y. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  founded  in  1909  to  safeguard  the  political, 
civil,  and  legal  rights  of  Negro  citizens  and  secure 
for  them  equality  of  opportunity.  Membership: 
350,000.  President,  Arthur  B.  Spingarn;  Executive 
Secretary,  Roy  Wilkins;  Chairman  of  Board,  Chan- 
ning  H.  Tobias.  Address:  20  West  40th  St.,  New 
York  18,  N.Y. 

National  Association  of  Angling  and  Casting  Clubs, 
organized  and  incorporated  in  1906  to  effect  the 
association  and  federation  of  angling  and  casting 
clubs  throughout  the  U.S.,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  Canada  to  promote  the 
skill  and  appreciation  of  the  sport  of  angling  and 
casting;  to  assist  in  the  development  of  fishing  rods 
for  angling  and  casting;  to  further  the  propagation 
and  protection  of  fish,  etc.  The  Association  is  a 
member  of  the  A.A.U.,  the  U.S.  Olympic  Assn.,  and 
the  International  Casting  Federation.  It  also  pro- 
motes and  administers  the  Slash  casting  games, 


which  are  sponsored  by  the  Associated  Fishing 
Tackle  Manufacturers.  Membership:  175  clubs  and 
24  State  and  district  associations;  approximately 
40,000  individual  members  associated  with  the  vari- 
ous member  clubs.  President,  E.  B.  Fontaine,  Jr., 
Treasurer,  C.  F.  Forcade;  Executive  Secretary,  Paul 
N.  Jones,  P.O.  Box  51,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

National  Association  of  Bank  Women,  founded  in 
1921  to  bring  together  women  executives  engaged 
in  the  profession  of  banking  for  the  mutual  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  experiences  and  to  promote 
interests  of  all  women  in  banking.  Membership: 
2,500.  President,  Mrs.  Bee  Bush;  Vice  President, 
Miss  Iweta  Miller;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Ewa 
Shaw;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Ruby  H.  Con- 
dron;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Evelyn  B.  Wirebaugh.  Ad- 
dress: National  Office,  60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 
17,  N.Y.  Through  a  special  committee  the  Associa- 
tion selects  the  annual  recipient  of  the  Jean  Arnot 
Reid  Award  given  to  a  woman  A.I.B.  graduate.  Pub- 
lications: The  Woman  Banker  (bimonthly)  and  the 
"Year  Book. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  founded  in 
1895  to  foster  the  domestic  and  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  and  improve  relations  between 
employers  and  employees.  Membership:  more  than 
21,000.  President  (1957)  Ernest  G.  Swigert;  Man- 
aging Director,  Kenneth  R.  Miller;  Secretary, 
Thomas  M.  Brennan;  Treasurer,  John  C.  Bosted. 
Headquarters:  2  E.  48th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

National  Association  of  Radio  and  Television  Broad- 
casters, founded  in  1922  to  foster  and  promote  the 
development  of  the  arts  of  aural  and  visual  broad- 
casting in  all  its  forms;  to  protect  its  members  in 
every  lawful  and  proper  manner  from  injustices  and 
unjust  exactions;  to  do  all  things  necessary  and 
proper  to  encourage  and  promote  customs  and  prac- 
tices which  will  strengthen  and  maintain  the  broad- 
casting industry  to  the  end  that  it  may  best  serve 
the  public.  Membership:  active,  1,996;  associate, 
126.  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Harold 
E.  Fellows;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Everett  E.  Rever- 
comb.  Address:  1771  N  St..  NW,  Washington  6, 
D.C. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  founded  in 
1955  to  improve  the  quality  of  social  services  and 
advance  public  understanding  of  the  profession  of 
social  work.  It  provides  a  channel  through  which 
social  service  practitioners  formulate  policies.  Mem- 
bership: 22,000.  President,  John  McDowell;  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  Joseph  P.  Anderson.  Address: 
Room  810,  One  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

National  Audubon  Society,  founded  in  1905  to 
arouse  public  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
the  value  and  need  of  conservation  of  soil,  water, 
plants,  and  wildlife;  their  interdependence  and  the 
relation  of  their  intelligent  treatment  and  use  to 
human  welfare;  and  to  assist  in  creating  an  enlight- 
ened citizenry  demanding  furtherance  of  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources.  Membership:  about  300,- 
000.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Ludlow  Griscom; 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Gardner 
Stout;  President,  John  H.  Baker;  Secretary,  Erard 
Matthiessen;  Treasurer,  Gordon  Wasson.  Head- 
quarters: 1130  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  28,  N.Y.  The 
annual  convention  is  held  in  November. 

National  Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures,  Inc., 
founded  in  1909  as  an  independent,  nonprofit  or- 
ganization to  express  public  reaction  to,  and  public 
responsibility  concerning,  the  motion  picture.  It  pro- 
vides organizations  and  individuals  with  advance 
information  about  pictures.  It  publishes  Films  In 
Review,  the  only  monthly  magazine  in  the  U.S.  that 
deals  seriously  with  every  aspect  of  the  motion 
picture.  It  offers  a  constructive  program  for  the 
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study,  support,  and  best  use  of  the  motion  picture. 
It  is  opposed  to  all  forms  of  censorship.  President, 
Quincy  Howe;  Secretary,  Lynd  Ward;  Treasurer, 
Henry  Hart.  Headquarters:  31  Union  Square  West, 
New  York  3,  N.Y. 

National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Inc.,  founded 
in  1920  to  encourage,  in  the  broadest  and  most  lib- 
eral manner,  investigation,  research,  and  discovery, 
and  the  application  of  knowledge  to  the  well-being 
of  mankind.  In  particular,  it  contributes  to  exact 
and  impartial  investigation  in  the  field  of  economic, 
social,  and  industrial  science,  and  to  this  end  co- 
operates with  governments,  universities,  learned  so- 
cieties, and  individuals.  Membership:  36  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Director  of  Research, 
Solomon  Fabricant;  Executive  Director,  William  J. 
Carson;  President,  Gottfried  Haberler;  Treasurer, 
George  B.  Roberts.  Address:  261  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  16,  N.Y. 

National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  founded  in 
1919  for  the  purpose  of  "unifying,  coordinating,  and 
organizing  the  Catholic  people  of  the  United  States 
in  works  of  education,  social  welfare,  immigrant 
aid,  and  other  activities."  Membership:  216  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  the  United  States,  19,300 
affiliated  lay  societies.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Most 
Rev.  Francis  P.  Keough,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore; 
Vice  Chairman,  Most  Rev.  Karl  J.  After,  Archbishop 
of  Cincinnati;  Secretary,  Most  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Rit- 
ter,  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis;  Treasurer,  Most  Rev. 
John  F.  O'Hara,  C.S.C.,  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia; 
General  Secretary,  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Howard  J.  Car- 
roll; Assistant  General  Secretary,  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Paul  F.  Tanner.  Address:  1312  Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW,  Washington  5,  D.C. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee,  founded  in  1904 
(incorporated  1907)  to  protect  children  from  em- 
ployment under  conditions  prejudicial  to  their 
health,  education,  or  welfare;  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional opportunities,  guidance,  and  placement  ser- 
vices for  youth.  Membership :  15,000.  Chairman,  F. 
Ernest  Johnson;  Executive  Secretary,  Sol  Markoff. 
Headquarters:  419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  Inc., 
founded  in  1928  to  promote  justice  and  understand- 
ing among  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews,  and  to 
analyze,  moderate,  and  finally  eliminate  intergroup 
prejudices.  Membership:  100,000.  President,  Ever- 
ett R.  Clinchy;  Secretary,  Oscar  M.  Lazrus;  Trea- 
surer, Herbert  J.  Osborne;  Executive  Vice  President, 
Sterling  W.  Brown.  National  office:  43  West  57th 
St.,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

National  Conference  on  Social  Welfare,  founded  in 
1873  to  provide  a  national  forum  for  the  discussion 
of  social  welfare  problems  and  those  of  related 
fields.  Membership:  6,000  individuals,  1,200  or- 
ganizations. President,  Margaret  Hickey;  Executive 
Secretary,  Joe  R.  HofTer;  Treasurer,  Arch  Mandel. 
Address:  22  West  Gay  Street,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  founded 
in  1897  to  unite  the  forces  of  home,  school,  and 
community  in  behalf  of  children  and  youth.  Mem- 
bership: 10,130,352  individuals  and  more  than  42,- 
000  local  units,  known  as  P.T.A.'s.  President,  Mrs. 
Rollin  Brown;  Secretary,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Alston.  Pub- 
lications: National  Parent-Teacher,  National  Con- 
gress Bulletin,  Proceedings.  Headquarters:  700 
North  Rush  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men,  founded  in  1920 
to  coordinate  in  a  voluntary  federation  all  existing 
Catholic  men's  organizations;  to  serve  as  a  medium 
for  the  dissemination  and  exchange  of  information; 
and  to  promote  understanding  and  action  for  the 
common  good.  Membership:  8,500  societies.  Policy 
determined  by  general  assembly  of  delegates  from 


affiliated  diocesan  and  national  organizations.  Pres- 
ident, Albert  J.  Sattler;  Vice  President,  Hon.  David 
A.  McMullan;  Secretary,  John  Cornelius  Hayes; 
Treasurer,  William  F.  Johnson;  Executive  Director, 
Martin  H.  Work;  Episcopal  Chairman,  Archbishop 
Karl  J.  Alter  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Official  publica- 
tion: Catholic  Men.  Headquarters:  1312  Massa- 
chusetts Ave.,  NW,  Washington  5,  D.C. 

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  founded  in 
1929,  functions  as  a  national  organization  of  farm- 
ers' cooperative  marketing  and  purchasing  associa- 
tions. Membership:  121  associations,  made  up  of 
some  5,000  local  units,  which  serve  approximately 
3  million  farm  families.  President,  Marvin  J.  Briggs, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Executive  Vice  President,  Homer 
L.  Brinkley;  Treasurer,  Freda  B.  Couch;  Secretary, 
John  J.  Riggle.  Headquarters:  744  Jackson  Place, 
NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  founded  in  1893, 
an  organization  of  over  100,000  members  in  245 
sections  throughout  the  country.  In  welfare  activi- 
ties, the  Council  concentrates  its  efforts  on  leisure 
time  activities  for  older  people,  service  to  foreign 
born,  nursery  schools,  recreation  centers,  child 
health  clinics,  care  of  the  physically  handicapped, 
work  in  mental  health  and  hospitals,  and  other 
projects.  President,  Mrs.  Moise  S.  Cahn;  Executive 
Director,  Mrs.  Frances  T.  Cahn.  Address:  1  West 
47th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

National  Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs,  founded  in 
1929  to  provide  nonprofit,  educational,  and,  in  a 
limited  sense,  scientific  association  to  coordinate 
interests  of  member  State  federations.  Membership: 
44  State  federations;  12,000  clubs;  400,000  indi- 
vidual members.  President,  Mrs.  Bradley  Morrah; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Fred  Mauntel;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Charles  Hoffman.  Address:  Essex  House,  160  Cen- 
tral Park  South,  New  York  19,  N.Y.  Publication: 
The  National  Gardener. 

National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States, 
founded  in  1857  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
teaching  profession,  promote  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren, and  foster  the  education  of  all  the  people. 
Membership  (1955-56):  659,190.  President,  Martha 
A.  Shull.  Address:  1201  16th  St.,  NW,  Washing- 
ton 6,  D.C.  Annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  June  30-July  5,  1957. 

National  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in  1919  to  promote 
the  interests  and  elevate  the  standards  for  business 
and  professional  women.  Membership:  over  170,- 
000.  President,  Hazel  Palmer;  Executive  Director, 
Rose  Leibbrana.  Headquarters:  2012  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  The,  founded  in 
1898,  a  nonprofit  organization  devoted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  music  in  all  fields.  The  largest  musical 
organization  in  the  world,  it  is  composed  of  more 
than  5,000  clubs  with  nearly  600,000  members; 
young  artists  auditions,  a  biennial  feature,  have 
launched  more  than  100  young  Americans  on  the 
road  to  musical  fame.  Its  annual  young  composer 
contests  have  brought  similar  opportunity  to  cre- 
ative talent.  President,  Mrs.  Ronald  Arthur  Dougan, 
Colley  Road,  Box  620,  Beloit,  Wis.  Headquarters: 
445  West  23rd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 

National  Fire  Protection  Association,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization, founded  in  1896  to  establish  standards 
of  fire  safety  engineering  and  practice  and  to  serve 
as  a  clearing-house  for  authoritative  information  on 
fire  protection  and  fire  prevention.  Membership: 
voluntary,  about  16.000  associations,  firms,  cor- 
porations, and  individuals.  President,  John  A.  Neale; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Hovey  T.  Freeman;  General 
Manager,  Percy  Bugbee.  Executive  Offices:  60  Bat- 
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terymarch  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Publications:  Quar- 
terly Journal;  National  Fire  Codes;  Proceedings  of 
Annual  Meeting;  Firemen  Magazine  (monthly  to 
fire  services);  Handbook  of  Fire  Protection;  monthly 
newsletter;  numerous  posters,  pamphlets,  bulletins, 
and  special  reports. 

National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis,  The, 
founded  in  1938  to  lead,  direct,  and  unify  the  fight 
against  infantile  paralysis.  Activities  include  re- 
search into  cause  and  prevention  of  polio  (spon- 
sored development  of  Salk  polio  vaccine)  and  treat- 
ment of  its  after-effects;  professional  education; 
patient  aid;  support  of  Respiratory  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Centers  in  strategically  located  hospitals;  epi- 
demic aid;  and  public  information.  Grants  are  made 
to  institutions,  and  scholarships  and  fellowships  are 
offered.  Organization:  3,100  chapters.  President, 
Basil  O'Connor;  Executive  Director,  Raymond  H. 
Barrows.  Address:  120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.Y. 

National  Fraternal  Congress  of  America,  founded  in 
1886.  Under  the  new  Constitution  adopted  Sept. 
30,  1954,  its  object  is  "to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  fraternal  benefit  system  by  uniting  fra- 
ternal benefit  societies  in  all  matters  of  mutual  con- 
cern and  public  interest."  Membership:  104 
societies.  President,  Louis  E.  Probst;  Secretary- 
Treasurer-Manager,  Foster  F.  Farrell.  Address:  35 
East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  111. 

National  Gallery  of  Art,  established  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  1937,  to  assemble  and  maintain  a  na- 
tional collection  of  paintings,  sculpture,  and  the 
graphic  arts,  representative  of  the  best  in  the  artistic 
heritage  of  America  and  Europe.  The  building  was 
constructed  with  funds  given  for  the  purpose  by 
Andrew  W.  Mellon.  The  Gallery's  collection  of  gifts 
and  loans,  numbering  over  27,000  works  of  art,  in- 
cludes the  Mellon,  Samuel  H.  Kress,  Widener, 
Chester  Dale,  Rosenwald,  Garbisch,  and  other  col- 
lections. See  SMTTHSONIAK  INSTITUTION. 

National  Gallery  of  Canada,  founded  in  1880  by 
the  Marquis  of  Lome  for  the  custody  of  the  diploma 
works  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  national  collection.  Since  then  its  scope 
had  broadened  to  include  the  promotion  of  interest 
in  art  throughout  Canada  by  means  of  traveling  ex- 
hibitions and  lectures,  and  the  encouragement  of 
good  industrial  design  by  holding  exhibitions  and 
maintaining  photographic  archives  of  Canadian  de- 
signs of  merit.  The  permanent  collection  comprises 
European  and  Canadian  paintings,  sculpture,  prints, 
and  drawings.  Modem  British  art  is  well  repre- 
sented by  the  Massey  collection,  and  the  recent 
purchase  of  works  from  the  Liechtenstein  collec- 
tion has  enhanced  the  earlier  European  schools. 

National  Grange,  The  (Patrons  of  Husbandry),  found- 
ed in  1867  for  the  educational,  social,  economic, 
and  legislative  advancement  of  agriculture.  Mem- 
bership: approximately  850,000.  Master,  Herschel 
D.  Newsom;  Lecturer,  Edward  F.  Holter;  Secretary, 
Harry  A.  Caton.  Address:  National  Grange  Bldg., 
744  Jackson  Place,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

National  Guard  Association  of  the  United  States,  The, 
was  organized  in  1878  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
enhancing  the  common  defense  of  the  nation  and, 
in  addition,  making  the  National  Guard  a  more  ef- 
fective instrument  of  national  defense.  The  Associa- 
tion is  the  corporate  body  of  the  Army  and  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  several  States,  Territories, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Membership  therein 
consists  of  all  officers  of  the  National  Guard,  active, 
inactive,  and  retired,  of  the  several  States,  Terri- 
tories, and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Address: 
Washington,  D.C.  Officers:  President,  Maj.  Gen. 
Ellard  A.  Walsh;  Secretary,  Maj.  Gen.  D.  W.  Me- 
Gowan.  Publication:  The  National  Guardsman. 


National  Health  Council,  inc.,  founded  in  1921,  is 
an  association  of  51  national  organizations  through 
which  members  plan  and  work  together,  and  with 
other  groups  and  individuals,  on  health  problems 
needing  concerted  effort.  Voluntary  organizations 
and  professional  societies  in  health  fields  are  active 
members  of  the  Council.  Government  health  agen- 
cies are  advisory  members;  and  national  organiza- 
tions and  business  groups  with  strong  health  inter- 
ests are  associate  and  sustaining  members.  Presi- 
dent, Leona  Baumgartner,  M.D.;  Secretary,  James 
E.  Perkins,  M.D.;  Treasurer,  Philip  R.  Mather;  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Philip  E.  Ryan.  Address:  1790 
Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

National  Heart  Institute,  one  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  Institute,  established  by  Congress  in  1948,  con- 
ducts, supports,  and  fosters  research  and  training  in 
diseases  or  the  heart  and  circulation  and  aids  the 
States  in  the  development  of  community  programs 
for  the  control  of  these  diseases.  The  Institute  is 
the  focal  point  of  leadership  for  the  total  heart 
program  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  Director: 
James  Watt,  M.D.  Headquarters:  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  Public  Health  Service,  Bethesda 
14,  Md. 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc.,  founded 
in  1916,  is  an  independent  and  nonprofit  research 
institution  in  the  fields  of  business  economics,  busi- 
ness management,  and  human  relations.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  business  organizations,  labor  unions, 
government  agencies,  trade  associations,  libraries, 
individuals,  and  colleges  and  universities.  Member- 
ship: 3,550.  President,  John  S.  Sinclair;  Secretary, 
Herbert  S.  Briggs.  Address:  460  Park  Ave.,  New 
York  22,  N.Y. 

National  Information  Bureau,  Inc.,  founded  in  1918, 
is  a  nonprofit  bureau  working  to  improve  standards 
in  national  and  international  philanthropy  and  to 
advise  contributors  thereto.  Some  600  agencies  are 
investigated  and  reported  on  annually.  President, 
Valentine  E.  Macy,  Jr.;  Secretary,  Craig  R.  Smith; 
Treasurer,  Ellis  Russell.  Address:  205  East  42nd 
St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  founded  in 
1898  for  furthering  the  interests  of  literature  and 
the  fine  arts.  Membership:  250.  President,  Malcolm 
Cowley;  Secretary,  Louise  Bogan;  Treasurer,  Otto 
Luening.  Address:  633  West  155th  St.,  New  York 
32,  N.Y. 

National  Institute  of  Oceanography,  founded  in 
1949,  and  administered  by  National  Oceanographic 
Council  which  was  incorporated  in  Great  Britain 
by  Royal  Charter  in  1950  to  advance  the  science 
of  oceanography  in  all  its  aspects  and  to  carry  out 
research  in  oceanography  and  in  all  sciences  or 
branches  of  knowledge  connected  therewith.  Direc- 
tor, Dr.  G.  E.  R.  Deacon,  C.B.E.,  F.R.S.;  Secretary, 
R.  G.  Williams,  B.A.  Address:  National  Institute  of 
Oceanography,  Wormley,  Godalming,  Surrey,  Eng- 
land. Publications:  Collected  Reprints;  Discovery 
Reports;  Annual  Report. 

National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences,  founded  in  1912 
to  promote  research  in  the  social  sciences,  and  to 
reward  distinguished  services  rendered  to  humanity 
by  election  to  membership  or  by  bestowal  of  its 
Honor  Medal.  President,  Frank  Pace,  Jr.;  Treasurer, 
Lewis  Latham  Clarke;  Secretary,  Rosina  Hahn. 
Address:  271  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

National  Jewish  Welfare  Board  (JWB),  founded  in 
1917,  is  the  U.S.  government-authorized  agency  for 
serving  Jewish  personnel  in  the  armed  forces  and 
in  veterans  hospitals,  and  it  is  the  national  associa- 
tion of  Jewish  Community  Centers  and  Young  Men's 
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and  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Associations.  Affiliated 
with  the  JWB  are  353  Jewish  Community  Centers 
and  YM-YWHAs  with  over  500,000  members  in 
1956.  Publications:  JWB  Circle.  President,  Charles 
Aaron,  Chicago;  Executive  Vice  President,  S.  D. 
Gershovitz.  National  Headquarters:  145  East  32nd 
St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y.  ,  i 

National  Kindergarten  Association,  founded  in  1909 
to  arouse  interest  in  approved  kindergarten  educa- 
tion and  to  help  secure  the  establishment  of  classes, 
preferably  in  the  public  schools,  under  well-trained 
teachers,  for  the  cMdren  of  the  whole  nation.  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Howard  R.  Best;  Treasurer,  Clement  C, 
Mason;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Roger  C.  Aldrich;  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Mrs.  Creighton  Peet.  Address:  8 
West  40th  St.,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 

National  League  of  American  Pen  Women,  founded 
in  1897  in  Washington,  D.C.  It  has  branches  in  the 
various  States  of  the  U.S.  and  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  the  Canal  Zone.  Membership:  about  5,000 
women  professionally  engaged  in  some  branch  of 
creative  writing,  art,  of  music.  President,  Dorothy 
Betts  Marvin.  Address:  2540  Massachusetts  Ave., 
Washington  8,  D.C. 

National  Legal  Aid  Association,  the  national  agency 
of  organizations  interested  or  engaged  in  providing 
legal  aid  service,  in  civil  or  criminal  cases,  to  per- 
sons unable  to  employ  counsel.  Its  purpose  is  to 
promote  and  develop  legal  aid  work;  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  new  legal  aid  organizations;  to 
provide  a  central  body  with  defined  duties  and 
powers  for  the  guidance  of  legal  aid  work;  to  co- 
operate with  the  judiciary,  the  bar,  and  other  or- 
ganizations interested  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. Membership:  124  organizations  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  President,  Orison  S.  Marden; 
Treasurer,  John  J.  McCloy;  Secretary  and  Executive 
Director,  Emery  A.  Brownell.  Headquarters:  Amer- 
ican Bar  Center,  Chicago  37,  111. 

National  Legion  of  Decency,  The,  formed  in  1934 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  U.S.  to 
evaluate  and  classify  entertainment  motion  pictures 
exclusively,  according  to  Christian  and  traditional 
standards  of  morality  and  decency.  It  functions 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Episcopal  Committee 
on  Motion  Pictures  of  which  the  Most  Rev.  William 
A.  Scully,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Albany,  N.Y,,  is  Chair- 
man. The  Motion  Picture  Department  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae  is  the 
official  reviewing  group  of  the  Legion.  Executive 
Secretary,  Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Thomas  F.  Little, 
S.T.L.;  Assistant  Executive  Secretary,  Rev.  Paul  J. 
Hayes;  Chairman,  I.F.C.A.,  Mrs.  James  F.  Looram. 
Address:  453  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

National  Lutheran  Council,  founded  in  1918  to  wit- 
ness for  the  Lutheran  Church  on  matters  which 
require  an  expression  of  common  faith,  ideals,  and 
program.  Since  1947  it  has  served  as  the  U.S.A. 
National  Committee  for  the  Lutheran  World  Fed- 
eration. Membership:  8  Lutheran  church  bodies. 
President,  Dr.  F.  Eppling  Reinartz;  Vice  President, 
Dr.  Norman  A.  Menter;  Secretary,  Dr.  Raymond  M. 
Olson;  Treasurer,  Fred  C.  Eggerstedt;  Executive 
Director,  Dr.  Paul  C.  Empie,  Address:  50  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  founded  in  1946 
to  stimulate,  coordinate,  and  support  research  into 
the  causes,  prevention,  alleviation,  and  cure  o£  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  and  related  diseases  of  the  central 
nervous  system;  to  obtain  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion about  these  diseases;  and  to  aid  individuals  who 
are  in  any  way  disabled  as  a  result  of  them.  Mem- 
bership: approximately  94,000.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  William  C.  Breed,  Jr.;  President,  Ralph  C. 
Clock;  Executive  Director,  Sylvia  Lawry.  Address: 


270  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  Through  its  Medical 
Advisory  Board,  composed  of  leading  neurologists 
and  scientists,  grants  have  been  made  for  83  scien- 
tific investigations  in  56  institutions  in  19  States  and 
5  foreign  countries.  Patient  services  and  clinics  are 
sponsored  by  chapters  throughout  the  United 
States.  Publications:  educational  pamphlets  and  turn 
strips;  AARMS  Forward  (quarterly). 

National  Municipal  League,  founded  in  1894  to  pro- 
mote higher  standards  of  municipal,  county,  and 
State  government  and  methods  of  producing  a  more 
informed,  responsible,  participating  citizenry.  Mem- 
bership: 4,000.  President,  Cecil  Morgan;  Executive 
Director,  Alfred  Willoughby;  Treasurer,  Carl  H. 
Pforzheimer.  Address:  Office  of  Secretary,  47  East 
68th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

National  Psychiatric  Reform  Institute  (NPRI),  founded 
in  1944  to  enlighten  the  public,  improve  conditions 
in  mental  institutions,  and  promote  better  treatment 
of  the  mentally  afflicted  by  means  of  basic  scientific 
research,  rehabilitation,  and  greater  application  of 
the  legal  concept  to  judicial  aspects  of  practice. 
NPRI  is  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Religion  and  Mental  Health  and  lends  its  support 
to  such  projects  as  promise  to  make  significant  con- 
tributions to  a  multidimensional  approach  and  ul- 
timate solution  of  the  awesome  problem  posed  by 
mental  and  emotional  illness.  At  the  same  time  it 
actively  cooperates  with  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Mental  Illness  and  Health  set  up  by  Congress. 
Founder  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  William  F.  Burke, 
Jr.  Address:  Star  Route,  Altamont,  N.Y. 

National  Recreation  Association,  founded  in  1906, 
serves  as  a  clearing-house  and  service  agency  for 
recreation  information  and  guidance  for  municipali- 
ties, State  agencies,  and  departments  of  the  Federal 
government,  civil  and  social  groups,  and  individ- 
uals. It  maintains  an  International  Recreation  Ser- 
vice for  individuals,  groups,  and  agencies  outside 
the  U.S.  concerned  with  recreation.  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Otto  T.  Mallery;  Executive  Director, 
Joseph  Prendergast;  Treasurer,  Adrian  M.  Massie. 
Address:  8  West  8th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 

National  Safety  Council,  founded  in  1913,  serves  as 
a  national  and  international  clearing-house  for  in- 
formation about  causes  of  accidents  and  ways  to 
prevent  them.  Membership:  over  11,000.  Chairman, 
Board  of  Directors,  Walter  A.  Stewart;  President, 
Ned  H.  Dearborn;  Executive  Vice  President,  G.  C. 
Stewart;  Secretary,  R.  L.  Forney.  Head  office:  425 
North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  111. 

National  Sculpture  Society,  founded  in  1893,  to 
foster  the  development  and  appreciation  of  sculp- 
ture in  America,  and  to  support  any  movement  that 
furthers  this  cause.  Membership:  350.  President, 
Leo  Friedlander;  Treasurer,  Clyde  C.  Trees;  Sec- 
retary, Adolph  Block.  Address:  1083  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  28,  N.Y. 

National  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults, 
a  nationwide  federation  of  52  State  and  Territorial 
societies,  founded  in  1921  to  help  the  crippled  by 
educating  the  public,  professional  workers,  and 
parents;  by  research  to  provide  increased  knowledge 
of  the  causes  and  prevention  of  crippling,  and  of 
improved  methods  in  care,  education,  and  treat- 
ment; and  by  establishing  and  operating  programs 
and  services  for  crippled  children  and  adults  in 
the  fields  of  health,  welfare,  education,  recreation, 
rehabilitation,  and  employment.  Address:  11  South 
La  Salle  St.,  Chicago  3,  111.  President,  Theodore 
H.  Wegener;  Treasurer,  Malcolm  Hecht;  Executive 
Director,  Dean  W.  Roberts,  M.D.  Periodicals:  The 
Crippled  Child  (bi-monthly),  Bulletin  of  the  So- 
ciety (monthly),  and  Bulletin  on  Current  Litera- 
ture (monthly). 
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National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Inc., 

founded  in  1908,  incorporated  in  1918.  A  voluntary 
organization  concerned  with  combating  diseases  and 
other  conditions  leading  to  blindness  and  impaired 
vision.  Members  and  donors:  approximately  40,000. 
President,  Mason  H.  Bigelow;  Treasurer,  Eugene 
M.  Geddes;  Secretary,  Regina  E.  Schneider;  Execu- 
tive Director,  Franklin  M.  Foote,  M.D.  Address: 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

National  Speleological  Society,  founded  in  1941  to 
study  and  explore  caves  and  allied  phenomena  and 
to  advance  the  science  of  speleology.  Approximately 
half  of  the  members  are  men  of  science  specializing 
in  archeology,  biology,  geology,  mineralogy,  cave 
mapping,  and  other  fields  relating  to  speleology. 
Membership:  1,600.  President,  William  E.  Davies, 
U.S.  Geologic  Survey;  Vice  Presidents,  George 
Jackson,  James  D.  McClung,  Albert  C.  Mueller,  Jr., 
Brother  G.  Nicholas,  F.S.C.,  John  D.  Parker;  Trea- 
surer, Burton  S.  Faust.  Office  of  the  Secretary:  125 
Tapawingo  Rd.,  Vienna,  Va.  The  Society  publishes 
a  monthly  News,  a  yearly  bulletin,  and  Occasional 
Papers.  During  1956,  the  Society  sponsored  the  pub- 
lication of  a  book.  Exploring  American  Caves. 

National  Temperance  League,  Inc.,  The,  formed  in 
November  1950,  by  a  merger  of  The  Temperance 
League  of  America  ( successor  in  January  1948,  to 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  a  national  fed- 
eration of  State  temperance  organizations  formed 
in  1895)  and  the  National  Temperance  Movement, 
Inc.  (organized  in  1943).  Interdenominational  and 
omnipartisan.  It  is  a  federation  of  State  Leagues. 
The  present  League  engages  in  temperance  educa- 
tion, promotion  of  temperance  legislation,  local 
options,  and  statistical  research.  Official  organ,  The 
American  Issue,  a  monthly  publication.  President, 
Dr.  Duke  K.  McCall;  Executive  Director,  Clayton 
M.  Wallace;  Secretary,  Herbert  H.  Hill;  Research 
Secretary,  Norman  E.  Dettra;  Legal  Department, 
Edward  B.  Dunford,  attorney.  National  Headquar- 
ters: 131  Independence  Ave.,  SE,  Washington  3, 
D.C. 

National  Travelers  Aid  Association,  founded  in  1917 
to  promote  means  of  cooperation  and  improve  the 
standards  of  Travelers  Aid  service  throughout  the 
country;  to  study  the  causes  of  migration;  and  to 
encourage  a  public  understanding  of  moving  peo- 
ple. Membership:  operating  members— 105  Travel- 
ers Aid  Societies  providing  service  in  977  communi- 
ties; 955  cooperating  organizations  and  individuals. 
President,  Vincent  B.  Coffin;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Harry 
W.  Ruggles,  Jr.;  General  Director,  Laurin  Hyde. 
Offices:  425  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

National  Tuberculosis  Association,  founded  in  1904, 
for  the  study  of  tuberculosis  in  all  its  forms,  and 
other  related  diseases;  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  cause  of  tuberculosis;  and  the  pro- 
motion of  international  relations  in  connection  with 
its  study  and  control.  Membership:  5,790.  President, 
Howard  W.  Bosworth,  M.D.;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Mor- 
rell  DeReign;  Treasurer,  Collier  Platt;  Managing 
Director,  James  E.  Perkins,  M.D.  Address:  1790 
Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

National  Urban  League  (for  Equal  Economic  Op- 
portunity), founded  as  a  social  work  group  in  1910 
to  improve  living  and  working  conditions  among 
the  urban  Negro  population  and  develop  coopera- 
tion and  understanding  between  white  and  Negro 
leadership.  Executive  Director,  Lester  B.  Granger. 
Office:  14  East  48th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

National  Vocational  Guidance  Association,.  Inc.,  a  di- 
vision of  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  founded  in  1913  to  foster  vocational 
guidance  and  occupational  adjustment  and  to  estab- 
Hsh  and  improve  standards  of  professional  service 


in  these  fields.  Membership:  6,000.  President, 
Blanche  Paulson;  Treasurer,  Olive  K.  Banister. 
Address:  1534  O  St.,  NW,  Washington  5,  D.C. 

National  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
formed  to  unite  the  Christian  women  of  the  U.S. 
for  the  education  of  public  sentiment  to  the  stan- 
dard of  total  abstinence  from  the  use  of  all  alcoholic 
liquors,  to  train  the  young  in  habits  of  sobriety  and 
total  abstinence;  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the  traffic 
in  alcoholic  liquors;  to  promote  good  citizenship, 
peace,  and  the  general  welfare;  to  prepare  and  pub- 
lish such  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  other  printed 
matter  as  may  be  desired  by  the  corporation  in  aid 
of  the  objects  of  the  organization,  and  to  do  all 
such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  said  objectives.  National  President,  Mrs. 
Glenn  G.  Hays;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Fred 
J.  Toose;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Powell;  Recording 
Secretary,  Mrs.  T.  Roy  Jarrett.  Head  Office:  1730 
Chicago  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

Natural  Resources  Council  of  America,  founded  in 
1946  to  advance  sound  natural  resource  manage- 
ment. The  Council  does  not  determine  policy,  but 
acts  as  a  service  agency  to  its  member  organizations 
by  keeping  them  informed  on  actions  of  Congress, 
and  making  available  scientific  data  and  other  in- 
formation to  aid  them  in  intelligent  understanding 
of  conservation  problems.  Membership:  37  national 
organizations  and  scientific  societies.  Chairman, 
David  Brower;  Treasurer,  Harry  E.  Radcliffe;  Sec- 
retary, C.  R.  Gutermuth.  Headquarters:  709  Wire 
Bldg.,  Washington  5,  D.C.  The  annual  meeting  is 
held  in  October. 

Near  East  Foundation,  organized  in  1930  to  develop 
and  finance  self-help  demonstration  projects  re- 
lating to  health,  home  welfare,  improved  sanitation, 
and  agriculture  in  the  Near  East  countries,  where 
work  is  now  being  administered  and  financed. 
Chairman,  Cleveland  E.  Dodge;  President,  John 
S.  Badeau;  Treasurer,  R.  S.  Wareham;  Executive 
Director,  Edward  C.  Miller.  Address:  54  East  64th 
St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

New  Education  Fellowship,  founded  in  1915  to  bring 
together  progressive-minded  teachers,  parents,  so- 
cial workers,  and  others  all  over  the  world  who  are 
interested  in  education.  It  is  made  up  of  national 
sections  in  27  countries.  It  publishes  magazines, 
pamphlets,  and  books,  and  arranges  conferences. 
Membership:  about  16,000.  President,  Dr.  K.  W. 
Saiyidain.  Address:  1  Park  Crescent,  London,  W.I., 
England. 

Newspaper  Society,  founded  in  1836  in  Great  Brit- 
ain to  represent  proprietors  of  general  newspapers 
in  Provinces  and  London  suburbs.  Membership:  495 
houses  publishing  31  morning,  78  evening,  5  Sun- 
day, and  approximately  1,200  weekly  newspapers. 
President,  J.  Gwyndaf  Jones;  Director,  H.  R. 
Davies;  Deputy  Director,  William  G.  Ridd.  Offices: 
Whiterriars  House,  Carmelite  St.,  London,  E.C.4, 
England. 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  The,  founded  in 
1847  for  the  advancement  of  the  science  and  art  of 
medicine,  the  maintenance  of  a  public  medical  li- 
brary, and  the  promotion  of  public  health  and  med- 
ical education.  Membership:  2,800.  President, 
Robert  L.  Levy,  M.D.;  Treasurer,  Shepard  Krech, 
M.D.;  Secretary,  Frederick  H.  Wilke,  M.D.  Ad- 
dress: 2  East  103rd  St.,  New  York  29,  N.Y. 

New  York  Botanical  Garden,  founded  60  years  ago 
to  preserve,  disseminate,  and  extend  man's  knowl- 
edge of  plants  through  permanent  living  plant  col- 
lections and  special  exhibits  in  the  Conservatory  and 
Museum,  through  its  herbarium  of  more  than  2,500- 
000  pressed  specimens,  its  library  of  over  57,000 
bound  volumes  and  500,000  pamphlets,  its  research 
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program  in  plant  taxonomy,  genetics,  jt^v  «««/»/, 
diseases;  and  through  its  publications,  The  Garden 
Journal  (bimonthly),  Addisonia  (irregular  inter- 
vals), and  others.  President,  Charles  B,  Harting; 
Director,  Dr.  William  J.  Robbins.  Address:  New 
York  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  PL,  New  York  58, 
N.Y. 

New  York  Diabetes  Association,  Inc.  (an  affiliate  of 
the  American  Diabetes  Association  Inc.),  founded 
in  1934,  is  an  organization  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
moting, encouraging,  and  sponsoring  research  and 
statistical  studies  in  the  field  of  diabetes  and  related 
disorders;  initiating  and  participating  in  measures 
designed  to  improve  the  treatment  and  care  of 
diabetics  and  promoting  the  education  of  the  lay 
public  to  facilitate  the  early  detection  and  treat- 
ment of  those  afflicted  with  this  disease;  and  pro- 
moting the  dissemination  of  information  in  the  field 
of  diabetes  among  physicians,  social  service  work- 
ers, nurses,  and  other  professional  groups.  Supported 
by  voluntary  contributions.  President,  Alfred  E. 
Fischer,  M.D.;  Secretary,  Winifred  Loughlin,  M  D 
Address:  104  East  40th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

North  American  Wildlife  Foundation,  founded  in  1935 
to  promote  and  sponsor  wildlife  conservation,  resto- 
ration, and  management  work  in  cooperation  with 
other  organizations  throughout  North  America. 
Membership:  30  trustees.  President,  Max  McGraw; 
Treasurer,  T.  E.  Doremus;  Secretary,  C.  R.  Guter- 
muth.  Address:  709  Wire  Building,  Washington  5 
D.C. 

Nutrition  Foundation,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in  1941  to 
support  basic  research  in  the  science  of  nutrition, 
and  to  support  educational  measures  to  make  the 
science  of  nutrition  effective  in  the  lives  of  present 
and  future  generations.  Membership:  57.  President, 
John  Holmes;  Executive  Director,  Charles  Glen 
King.  Address:  99  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Odd  Fellows,  Independent  Order  of,  founded  in  1819. 
Membership:  1,500,000.  Executive  Secretary,  Ed- 
ward G.  Ludvigsen.  Address:  16  West  Chase  St., 
Baltimore  1,  Md. 

Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  beginning  unknown,  dates 
to  antiquity.  First  Ritual  written  in  1850  by  Rob 
Morris  of  Lagrange,  Ky.,  teacher,  poet,  lawyer,  and 
philosopher.  Membership  composed  of  Master 
Masons,  their  wives,  daughters,  mothers,  widows, 
and  sisters.  Purpose:  Charity,  relief,  the  promotion 
of  worthwhile  projects,  social  enjoyment,  and  good- 
will. Membership:  almost  3  million  in  chapters  in 
10  countries.  The  Order  has  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Officers:  Most  Worthy  Grand  Matron, 
Mrs.  Florence  A.  Plummer;  Most  Worthy  Grand 
Patron,  Mr.  Lloyd  K.  McRae;  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Mamie  Lander. 

Order  of  United  Commercial  Travelers  of  America, 
The,  was  organized  in  the  State  of  Ohio  on  Jan.  16, 
1888.  It  is  licensed  to  operate  in  47  States  and  in  7 
Provinces  of  Canada.  The  Order  is  a  Fraternal  bene- 
fit society,  offering  accident  insurance  only,  to  sales- 
men, business,  and  professional  men.  Members: 
236,040.  Publication:  The  Sample  Case  (monthly). 
President,  Howard  Bard;  Secretary,  A.  W.  FrankHn; 
Treasurer,  J.  B.  Densmore.  Address:  632  North 
Park  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Overseas  Press  Club  of  America,  Inc.,  founded  in 
1939,  aims  to  bring  together  men  and  women  whose 
past  or  present  activities  in  the  service  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  abroad  have  given  them  common  profes- 
sional and  social  interests;  to  provide  facilities  for 
the  expression  of  these  interests;  and  to  encourage 
the  highest  standards  of  independence,  democracy, 
and  professional  skill  in  the  American  foreign  press 
service.  Membership:  1,650.  President,  Wayne 
Richardson;  Secretary:  Will  H.  Yolen;  Treasurer, 


A.  Wilfred  May.  Address:  35  East  39th  St,  New 
York  16,  N.Y. 

Pan  American  Foundation,  Inc.,  founded  in  1938  to 
promote  and  maintain,  through  nongovernmental 
means  and  agencies,  the  principles  and  policies  of 
Pan-Americanism.  The  foundation  cooperates  with 
inter-American  organizations,  grants  fellowships  to 
Latin  American  students,  assists  teachers  in  Latin 
American  travel,  and  publishes  Pan-American  book- 
lets, pamphlets,  and  bibliographies.  Director,  A. 
Curtis  Wflgus,  Box  3587,  University  Station,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

The  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States,  Inc., 
was  founded  in  1912  to  promote  friendship,  knowl- 
edge, and  understanding  between  citizens  of  the 
U.S.  and  of  the  other  American  republics.  Its  1,000 
members  are  drawn  from  leaders  in  business,  pro- 
fessions, and  government.  President,  Spmille  Bra- 
den;  Treasurer,  James  H.  Drumm;  Secretary,  Har- 
old E.  Montamat  Address:  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  20,  N.Y.  The  Society  sponsors  annual  celebra- 
tions of  Pan  American  Day  and  Bolivar  Day  and 
shows  hospitality  to  distinguished  visitors  from  the 
American  republics.  It  confers  its  Gold  Insigne  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  contributions  to  Pan 
Americanism  and  provides  a  fellowship  in  advanced 
studies  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  memory 
of  Leo  S.  Rowe  to  Latin  American  students. 

Permanent  Charity  Fund,  established  by  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company  under  an  Agreement 
and  Declaration  of  Trust  executed  Sept.  7,  1915. 
Committee  of  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund  Incor- 
porated, consisting  of  7  members,  meets  quarterly 
to  distribute  the  income  of  the  Permanent  Charity 
Fund  for  charitable  purposes.  General  policy  is  to 
limit  grants  to  Greater  Boston.  Principal  of  the 
Fund  as  of  Dec.  31, 1955,  was  $12,152,427;  income 
distributed  during  1955,  $621,387,  to  the  following 
fields  of  service:  Education;  Hospitals  and  Health; 
Coordinating  and  Planning;  Family  and  Children's 
Services;  Youth  Services  and  Settlements.  Publica- 
tions: Annual  Report.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Arthur  G.  Rotch.  Address:  100  Franklin  St,  Bos- 
ton 10,  Mass. 

Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  established  in  1911  under  the 
terms  of  the  will  of  Miss  Caroline  Phelps  Stokes  and 
incorporated  by  an  Act  of  the  New  York  State  Leg- 
islature. The  purpose  was  to  use  the  income  of  the 
Fund  for  the  erection  and  improvement  of  tenement 
house  dwellings  in  New  York  City;  and  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Negroes,  both  in  Africa  and  tne  United 
States,  North  American  Indians,  and  needy  and  de- 
serving white  students,  through  industrial  schools, 
the  founding  of  scholarships  and  the  erection  or 
endowment  of  school  buildings  or  chapels.  The 
Fund  makes  grants-in-aid,  grants  to  outside  organ- 
izations, conducts  direct  operations,  and  cooperates 
with  other  organizations.  Director,  Dr.  F.  D.  Pat- 
terson. Address:  101  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Photographic  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  organized  in 
1933  to  succeed  the  Associated  Camera  Clubs  of 
America,  founded  in  1919.  It  is  an  association  of 
photographers,  amateur  and  professional,  and  others 
interested  in  photography  and  photographers,  which 
serves  as  a  clearing-house  for  ideas,  methods,  and 
achievements  in  photography.  Membership:  9,500. 
Executive  Secretary:  Randolph  Wright,  Jr.  Ad- 
dress: 2005  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

Pilot  Club  International,  an  international  organiza- 
tion of  service  and  civic  clubs  composed  of  execu- 
tive business  and  professional  women  to  encourage 
active  participation  in  any  movement  that  will  tend 
to  improve  the  civic,  social,  industrial,  and  commer- 
cial welfare  of  the  community;  to  develop  friend- 
ship as  a  means  of  broadening  the  field  of  oppor- 
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trinity  for  service;  and  to  encourage  and  promote 
international  peace  and  cultural  relations.  Over  390 
clubs  in  the  U.S.,  Hawaii,  Canada,  England,  France, 
Bermuda,  and  Japan.  Membership:  11,000.  Execu- 
tive Director,  Miss  Wilda  Richardson.  Office:  520 
Persons  Bldg.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America,  Inc., 
founded  in  1921  as  the  American  Birth  Control 
League.  Membership:  106  member  organizations. 
President,  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Campbell;  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Reynolds  duPont.  Address:  501  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Poetry  Society  of  America,  The,  founded  in  1910  to 
secure  fuller  recognition  for  poetry  as  one  of  the 
important  forces  for  a  high  civilization  and  espe- 
cially to  foster  American  poetry  and  assist  poets. 
Membership:  650.  President,  Clarence  R.  Decker; 
Secretary,  Gustav  Davidson.  Address:  227  East 
45th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Polish  National  Alliance  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  The,  founded  in  1880  as  a  Fraternal  Benefit 
Society,  incorporated  in  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  benefits  to  Americans  of  Polish 
ancestry  and  otherwise  aiding  them  in  the  country 
of  their  choice.  Membership:  339,401.  Assets  in  ex- 
cess of  $180  million.  President,  Charles  Rozmarek; 
General  Secretary,  Joseph  F.  Foszcz.  Address:  1520 
West  Division  St.,  Chicago  22,  111. 

Radiological  Society  of  North  America,  Inc.,  The, 
founded  in  1915  to  promote  the  study  and  practical 
application  of  radiology  in  all  of  its  aspects;  to  pro- 
vide meetings  for  reading  and  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge;  to  maintain  a  journal;  to  maintain  a  li- 
brary and  a  museum;  to  create  a  closer  fellowship 
among  radiologists  and  closer  cooperation  between 
radiology  and  members  of  other  branches  of  medi- 
cine and  the  allied  sciences.  Membership:  2,851. 
President,  Clarence  E.  Hufford,  M.D.;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Donald  S.  Childs,  M.D.  Address:  713 
East  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse  2,  N.Y. 

Religion  and  Labor  Foundation,  Inc.,  The,  chartered 
for  intergroup  education  between  church  and  labor 
leaders  of  afl  faiths  by  New  York  State  Regents, 
1956,  continuing  the  National  Religion  and  Labor 
Foundation,  organized  1931.  Charters  Religion  and 
Labor  Fellowships  in  industrial  centers;  holds  re- 
ligion-labor conferences;  works  with  theological 
seminary  students;  annually  gives  Social  Justice 
Award,  presented  for  1956  to  Senator  Herbert  Leh- 
man, Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  and  Father  John 
La  Farge,  S.J.,  for  work  in  race  relations.  Publishes 
Economic  Justice  monthly.  Supported  by  individual 
and  group  members.  Honorary  Presidents,  Dr.  John 
Haynes  Holmes,  Joseph  Schlossberg;  Co-Chairmen, 
Dr.  Isidor  B.  Hoffman  for  Religion,  John  G.  Ramsay 
for  Labor;  Executive  Director,  Dr.  Clair  M.  Cook; 
Treasurer,  Al  Whitehouse.  Executive  Board  of  48 
labor  leaders  and  clergymen.  Office:  3494  North 
High  St.,  Columbus  14,  phio. 

Research  Corporation,  incorporated  under  New 
York  laws  in  1912  to  provide  means  for  advance- 
ment of  technical  and  scientific  investigation;  de- 
rives income  from  its  wholly-owned  subsidiary  Re- 
search-Cottrell,  Inc.,  which  engineers  and  sells  Cot- 
trell  electrical  precipitators,  and  from  royalties  on 
patent  licenses.  The  Corporation  provides  for  the 
development  of  patent  royalties  under  general 
agreements  with  some  80  colleges  and  universities. 
Net  earnings  are  contributed  as  free  grants  to  col- 
leges and  universities  to  support  fundamental  scien- 
tific research.  President,  Joseph  W.  Barker;  Execu- 
tive Vice  President,  J.  William  Hinkley;  Secretary 
and  Director  of  Grants,  Charles  H.  Schauer.  Ad- 
dress: 405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Plant:  Bound  Brook,  N J. 


Reserve    Officers    Association    of    the    United    States, 

founded  in  1922  to  support  and  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  a  military  policy  for  the  U.S.  that  will 
provide  adequate  national  security.  Membership: 
6,000.  President,  Col.  Roger  L.  Zeller,  USAFR; 
Treasurer,  Col.  William  E.  Schooley;  Executive  Di- 
rector, Brig.  Gen.  Harold  R.  Duffie,  AUS-Ret.  Ad- 
dress •  2517  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  Washington 
8,  D.C.  f  ,  , 

Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  founded 
in  1901  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.,  to  conduct  and 
encourage  investigations  in  the  medical  and  related 
sciences  and  to  make  knowledge  in  these  fields 
available  for  the  common  weal.  In  1955  it  became 
a  graduate  university  awarding  Ph.D.  and  Med.~ 
Sc.D.  degrees,  with  full-time  faculty  of  150  and  15 
visiting  lecturers  in  the  academic  year  1955-56. 
Publications:  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine; 
Journal  of  General  Physiology;  Journal  of  Biophys- 
ical and  'Biochemical  Cytology;  Studies  from  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research.  Chair- 
man, Board  of  Trustees,  David  Rockefeller;  Presi- 
dent, Detlev  W.  Bronk.  Address:  York  Ave,  and 
66th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

Rosicrucian  Order,  AMORC  (Ancient,  Mystical  Or- 
der Rosae  Crucis),  had  its  traditional  founding  in 
Egypt;  began  activities  again  in  the  16th  century, 
and  came  to  America  in  1694.  The  organization  is  an 
educational,  fraternal  order.  Its  members  pursue  a 
course  of  study  in  philosophy  and  science.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  order  are  to  work  constructively  toward 
peace,  tolerance,  and  enlightenment,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  superstition  and  ignorance.  As  a  part 
of  its  educational  work,  the  Rosicrucian  Order  main- 
tains a  museum,  art  gallery,  and  planetarium  open 
to  the  public.  A  new  modern  gallery  for  the  display 
of  additional  Egyptian  antiquities  was  opened  by 
the  Rosicrucian  Egyptian  Museum  early  in  1956. 
Imperator  and  Chief  Executive,  Ralph  M.  Lewis; 
Supreme  Secretary,  Cecil  A.  Poole.  International 
Offices:  Rosicrucian  Park,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Rotary  International,  the  worldwide  organization  of 
all  Rotary  Clubs,  the  first  of  which  was  formed  in 
Chicago,  111.,  in  1905.  Rotary  is  a  world  fellowship 
of  business  and  professional  executives  who  meet 
together  to  further  the  "Ideal  of  Service,"  which  is 
thoughtfulness  of  and  helpfulness  to  others  in  busi- 
ness and  community  life,  and  to  promote  interna- 
tional understanding.  During  1956,  6  new  countries 
were  added  to  Rotary's  roster:  Iran,  Iraq,  Jordan, 
the  Netherlands  New  Guinea,  Ruanda-Urundi,  and 
Swaziland.  Membership:  9,200  Rotary  Clubs  in  99 
countries  with  a  membership  in  excess  of  435,000. 
President,  Gian  Paolo  Lang,  Livorno,  Italy;  Secre- 
tary, George  R.  Means,  Evanston,  111.;  Treasurer, 
Richard  E.  Vernor,  Chicago,  111.  International  Of- 
fices: 1600  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  111.  Rotary's 
1957  Convention  was  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland,  May  19-23. 

Rothamsted  Experimental  Station,  founded  in  1S43 
by  Sir  John  Lawes,  Bt.,  who  later  established  the 
Lawes  Agricultural  Trust,  its  present  governing 
body.  The  work  of  the  Station  covers  a  wide  field 
of  research,  which  may  be  divided  roughly  into  3 
groups:  soil  studies;  plant  growth,  and  the  control 
of  plant  pests  and  diseases;  and  statistics.  Number 
of  Research  Staff  (October  1956),  193;  total  staff, 
440.  Director,  Sir  William  Ogg,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.; 
Secretary,  J.  B.  Bennett,  A.C.A.  Address:  Har- 
penden,  Herts.,  England.  A  subsidiary  experimental 
farm  is  maintained  at  Woburn,  Bedfordshire,  and  a 
field  station  at  Dunholme,  Lincolnshire.  Rothamsted 
is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  Soil  Survey  of  En- 
gland and  Wales,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Common- 
wealth Bureau  of  Soil  Science. 
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Rowett  Research  Institute,  in  Bucksburn,  Aberdeen- 
shire,  Scotland,  has  existed  for  the  past  40  years  for 
the  promotion  of  research  in  the  nutrition  of  animals 
of  agricultural  importance  so  as  to  improve  their 
contribution  to  the  needs  of  man.  Its  program  is 
supervised  by  a  Governing  Body  which  includes 
persons  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland,  The  Royal  Society,  The  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  the  Agricultural  Research  Council  and 
the  Medical  Research  Council,  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  the  Principal  and  Vice  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.  Director,  D.  P.  Cuthbert- 
son,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.;  Deputy  Director,  A.  T. 
Phillipson,  M.A.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E.; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Wm.  Middleton,  N  D  A 
Staff:  Scientific,  76;  total,  180.  The  Institute  is 
closely  associated  with  the  Commonwealth  Bureau 
of  Animal  Nutrition  whose  publication  Nutrition 
Abstracts  6-  Reviews  acts  as  an  information  service. 
The  practical  testing  ground  for  the  Institute's  re- 
searches is  provided  by  the  Duthie  Experimental 
Stock  Farm,  while  its  collegiate  life  is  centered  in 
Strathcona  House.  Address:  Bucksburn,  Aberdeen- 
shire,  Scotland. 

Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada,  founded  in 
1907  to  advance  the  science  and  practice  of  archi- 
tecture in  all  its  branches  and  to  further  the  welfare 
of  the  profession.  Membership:  1,800.  President, 
D.  E.  Kertland;  Secretary,  C.  J.  G.  Carroll.  Execu- 
tive offices:  88  Metcalfe  St.,  Ottawa,  Ont,  Canada. 
Publication:  Journal  of  the  R.A.I.C.  (monthly). 

Royal  Canadian  Academy  of  Arts,  founded  in  1880 
for  the  encouragement,  improvement,  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
and  design.  Membership:  37  academicians  and  74 
associates.  For  1956,  President,  Hugh  L.  Allward; 
Acting  Vice  President,  Franklin  Arbuckle;  Trea- 
surer, J.  Roxburgh  Smith;  Secretary,  Fred  Finley. 
Address:  Office  of  the  Secretary,  63  Warland  Ave- 
nue, Toronto  6,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Royal  Canadian  Institute,  founded  in  1849,  it  re- 
ceived a  Royal  Charter  in  1851  for  the  promotion  of 
science  and  the  spread  of  knowledge  of  the  results 
of  scientific  research.  Annual  publication:  Transac- 
tions. A  scholarship  in  the  natural  sciences  is 
awarded  annually  to  a  student  in  his  or  her  final 
undergraduate  year  at  a  Canadian  university.  Mem- 
bership: 1,800.  President,  J.  R.  Dymond,  O.B.E., 
M.A.,  D.Sc.;  F.R.S.C.;  Honorary  Secretary,  B.  V. 
McCrimmon,  Q.C.,  B.A.;  Honorary  Treasurer, 
George  T.  Gale,  B.A.;  Honorary  Librarian,  C.  F. 
Publow,  B.A.Sc.;  Honorary  Editor,  James  H.  Soper, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Executive  Secretary,  Mrs,  Florence  C. 
Rawlings.  Address:  191  College  Street,  Toronto  2B, 
Ont,  Canada. 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  founded  in  1830  for  the 
promotion  and  diffusion  of  geographical  knowledge. 
Membership:  about  6,000  Fellows,  200  Associate 
members.  President,  Gen.  Sir  James  Marshall-Corn- 
wall, K.C.B.,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O.,  M.C.;  Hon.  Secretaries, 
Dr.  E.  Hindle,  F.R.S.  and  Dr.  E.  W.  H.  Briault; 
Director  and  Secretary,  L.  P.  Kirwan;  Librarian  and 
Map  Curator,  G.  R.  Crone.  The  Council  submits 
annually,  for  H.M.  The  Queen's  approval,  recom- 
mendations for  two  Royal  Medals  and  makes  other 
awards  for  exploration  and  research.  Publications: 
The  Geographical  Journal  (quarterly);  Research 
Series;  various  pamphlets,  reproductions  of  early 
maps,  etc.  Address:  1  Kensington  Gore,  London 
S.W.7,  England. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  founded  in  1834, 
and  in  1837  the  first  Royal  Charter  was  granted  by 
King  William  IV  "for  the  general  advancement  of 
civil  architecture  and  for  promoting  and  facilitating 
the  acquirement  of  the  knowledge  of  the  various 
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Arts  and?  Sciences  connected  therewith."  The  Royal 
Institute's  library  consists  o£  some  65,000  books  and 
periodicals  on  science,  technology,  and  the  arts.  It 
also  possesses  a  very  large  collection  of  architectural 
drawings.  Of  the  17,000  Fellows,  Associates,  and 
Licentiates  of  the  Institute,  over  2,000  work  over- 
seas. Secretary,  C.  D.  Spragg,  C.B.E.  Address:  66 
Portland  Place,  London  W.I,  England. 

Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  founded  in  1799 
for  the  promotion  of  science  and  the  diffusion  and 
extension  of  useful  knowledge.  Membership:  1,100. 
President,  Lord  Brabazon  of  Tara;  Treasurer,  W. 
E.  Schall;  Secretary,  S.  Robson;  Resident  Professor 
and  Director  of  the  Davy  Faraday  Laboratory,  Sir 
Lawrence  Bragg.  Address:  21  Albemarle  St.,  Lon- 
don W.I,  England. 

Royal  Photographic  Society,  founded  in  1853  to  pro- 
mote the  general  advancement  of  photographic  sci- 
ence and  its  applications  and  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  information  and  ideas  on  these  subjects 
among  the  members  of  the  Society  and  otherwise. 
Membership:  6,700;  Fellows,  700;  Associates,  2,000; 
Ordinary  Members,  4,000.  President,  A,  L.  M.  Sow- 
erby;  Honorary  Treasurer,  John  Chear;  Secretary, 
L.  E.  Hallett.  Address:  16  Princes  Gate,  London, 
S.W.7,  England. 

Royal  Society,  The,  founded  in  1660  for  the  "Pro- 
motion of  Natural  Knowledge,"  i.e.,  the  furtherance 
of  pure  science.  Membership:  576  (of  whom  25  are 
elected  every  year) ;  foreign  members:  61  ( of  whom 
4  are  elected  every  year ) .  President,  Sir  Cyril  Hin- 
shelwood;  Treasurer,  Sir  Thomas  Merton;  Secre- 
taries, Sir  David  Brunt  (physical  sciences)  and 
Professor  G.  L.  Brown  (biological  sciences).  Publi- 
cations: Philosophical  Transactions;  Proceedings; 
Biographical  Memoirs  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety (annual);  Notes  and  Records;  Year  Book  of 
the  Royal  Society  (annual);  and  other  occasional 
publications.  Address:  Burlington  House,  London 
W.I,  England. 

Royal  Society  of  Arts,  founded  in  1754  for  the  en- 
couragement of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 
Membership:  6,200.  President,  H.R.H.  Prince 
Philip,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh;  Secretary,  K.  W. 
Luckhurst  Address:  John  Adam  St.,  Adelphi,  Lon- 
don, W.C.2,  England.  The  Albert  Gold  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Sir  Henry  Dale. 

Royal  Society  of  Canada,  The,  founded  in  1881  by 
the  then  Governor-General  to  encourage  studies  and 
investigations  in  literature  and  science;  to  publish 
transactions  containing  records  of  the  work  per- 
formed, original  papers,  and  memoirs  of  merit;  to 
offer  prizes  for  valuable  papers  on  subjects  related 
to  Canada;  to  aid  researches  already  begun  and 
sufficiently  advanced  to  render  their  ultimate  value 
probable;  and  to  assist  in  the  collection  of  speci- 
mens with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  Canadian 
Museum  of  archives,  ethnology,  archaeology,  and 
natural  history.  Membership:  470.  President,  W.  A. 
Mackintosh;  Executive  Secretary,  Mrs.  L£a  Meti- 
vier.  Office:  National  Research  Bldg.,  Ottawa  2, 
Canada. 

Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  founded  in  1805  "for  the 
cultivation  and  promotion  of  physic  and  surgery 
and  of  the  branches  of  science  connected  with 
them."  Membership:  9,677.  President,  Sir  Clement 
Price  Thomas;  Secretary,  R.  T.  Hewitt.  Headquar- 
ters: 1  Wimpole  St.,  London,  W.I,  England. 

Save  the  Children  Federation,  Inc.,  a  nonpolitical, 
nonsectarian  organization  founded  in  1932.  Aids 
needy  rural  children  through  village  "self-help" 
programs,  child,  baby,  and  school  sponsorships,  and 
distribution  of  used  clothing.  Program:  Southern 
mountains  and  Navajo  Indian  reservation,  also  10 
overseas  countries.  Chairman:  John  Q.  Tilson;  Pres- 
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ident,  Dr.  Richard  P.  Saunders.  Address:  345  East 
46th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Science  Service,  founded  in  1921  as  a  nonprofit  in- 
stitution for  popularization  of  science,  with  trustees 
nominated  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  National  Research  Council,  the  A.A.A.S.,  the 
E.  W.  Scripps  Estate,  and  the  journalistic  profes- 
sion. Its  activities  include  press  service  for  news- 
papers and  magazines,  publication  of  Science  News 
Letter  (weekly),  Chemistry  (monthly),  Things  of 
Science  (monthly),  conduct  of  radio  programs, 
sponsorship  of  16,000  Science  Clubs  of  America  in 
secondary  schools,  conduct  of  the  National  Science 
Talent  Search,  National  Science  Fair,  editing  of 
books,  preparation  of  experimental  kits,  etc.  Direc- 
tor, Watson  Davis.  Headquarters:  1719  N  St.,  NW, 
Washington  6,  D.C. 

Scientific  Research  Society  of  America  (RESA),  founded 
in  1947  to  encourage  original  investigation  in  sci- 
ence, pure  and  applied,  especially  in  industrial  and 
governmental  organizations.  Membership:  5,200. 
Chairman,  Wallace  R.  Brode;  Director  and  Trea- 
surer, Donald  B.  Prentice.  Address:  56  Hillhouse 
Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography,  founded  in 
1892  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  W.  E.  Batter 
as  a  seaside  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Department  of  Zoology.  With  support  from 
Miss  E.  B.  Scripps  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Scripps  it  con- 
tinued as  a  private  foundation  until  1912  when  it 
became  part  of  the  University  of  California.  By  1925 
the  scope  of  the  research  program  had  broadened  to 
include  all  aspects  of  the  study  of  the  sea.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  research  activities  the  Institution  is 
the  principal  world  center  for  training  oceanograph- 
ers.  The  research  staff  includes  more  than  100  spe- 
cialists in  marine  biology,  geology,  chemistry,  and 
fhysics.  Average  enrolment:  50  graduate  students, 
acilities:  6  ocean-going  research  vessels,  2  labora- 
tory buildings,  research  library  (30,000  volumes), 
and  aquarium.  Director,  Dr.  Roger  R.  Revelle.  Ad- 
dress: Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  La  JoUa,  Calif. 

Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in  1929  "to  train 
dogs  to  guide  blind  persons;  to  obtain  dogs  for  such 
purpose  by  purchase,  gift,  breeding,  raising,  or 
otherwise;  to  train  and  teach  instructors  in  the  sci- 
ences and  technique  of  educating  dogs  as  guides 
for  blind  persons;  and  to  educate  and  to  train  blind 
persons  in  the  proper  use  and  handling  of  the 
trained  dogs."  A  national  philanthropy  supported 
through  annual  membership,  public  contributions, 
and  bequests.  Membership:  20,000.  President, 
Henry  A.  Colgate;  Treasurer,  James  Carey;  Execu- 
tive Vice  President,  George  Werntz,  Jr.  Headquar- 
ters: Morristown,  N.J. 

Shriners  Imperial  Council  (The  Imperial  Council 
of  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine  for  North  America),  founded  in  New 
York  City,  Sept  26,  1872,  is  a  governing  body  of 
166  local  Temples  located  in  cities  throughout 
North  America.  Membership:  800,000.  It  is  the 
parent  organization  of  the  charity  work  of  the 
Shrine  known  as  Shriners  Hospitals  for  Crippled 
Children,  which  comprise  17  hospitals  for  crippled 
children  under  14.  More  than  275,000  underprivi- 
leged children  have  been  cured  or  helped  by  their 
visits  to  Shriners  Hospitals.  Imperial  Potentate,  Ger- 
ald D.  Crary  of  Deadwood,  S.D.;  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Galloway  Calhoun  of  Tyler,  Tex.; 
Imperial  Recorder-Secretary,  George  M.  Saunders. 
Offices:  35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  111. 

Simpler  Spelling  Association,  formed  1946  by  a 
merger  of  Spelling  Reform  Association,  founded 
1876,  and  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  founded  1906. 


Purpose:  to  work  for  the  improvement  of  English 
spelling.  Between  1906  and  1919,  received  more 
than  $250,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Cooperates 
actively  with  Simplified  Spelling  Society  of  Great 
Britain  (34  Cranboum  St.,  London  W.C.2,  Eng.). 
President,  Ralph  D.  Owen;  Secretary,  Godfrey 
Dewey.  Address:  Lake  Placid  Club,  Essex  County, 
N.Y.  Publications  of  all  4  organizations  are  avail- 
able through  the  secretary. 

Sister  Elizabeth  Kenny  Foundation,  founded  1943. 
Program  of  treatment  of  acute  poliomyelitis  accord- 
ing to  techniques  developed  by  the  late  Sister 
Kenny  expanded  in  recent  years  to  provide  com- 
plete rehabilitation  services  for  persons  of  all  ages 
with  nerve,  muscle,  or  joint  disabilities.  Program 
includes  training  of  doctors,  physiotherapists,  oc- 
cupational therapists,  and  nurses  in  the  techniques 
and  application  of  Kenny  methods;  training  of 
technical  specialists;  and  research  into  the  causes, 
nature,  and  treatment  of  poliomyelitis  and  other 
neuro-muscular  disorders.  Foundation  operates  cen- 
ters across  the  country.  Activities  financed  by  public 
contributions.  President,  R.  Bruce  Reinecker;  Sec- 
retary, Phil  G.  Kraft;  Treasurer,  David  W.  Onan; 
National  Executive  Director,  Marvin  L.  Kline.  Ad- 
dress: 2400  Foshay  Tower,  Minneapolis  2,  Minn. 

Soaring  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  founded  in  1932 
to  foster  and  promote  aU  phases  of  gliding  and 
soaring  on  a  national  and  international  basis.  Mem- 
bership: 1,100.  President,  Col.  F.  J.  Sweet;  East 
Coast  Vice  President,  Stanley  W.  Smith;  West  Coast 
Vice  President,  Paul  F.  Bikle;  Secretary,  Paul  A. 
Schweizer;  Treasurer,  E.  J.  Reeves.  Address:  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  Box  71,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

Social  Science  Research  Council,  founded  in  1923 
(incorporated  1924)  to  advance  knowledge  of  hu- 
man relations  through  scientific  research.  Member- 
ship: 30.  Board  Chairman,  Fred  Eggan;  President, 
Pendleton  Herring;  Vice  President,  Paul  Webbink. 
Headquarters:  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Societe  Botanique  de  France,  founded  in  1854,  to 
contribute  to  the  progress  of  Botany  and  related 
sciences,  and  to  facilitate  the  work  of  its  members 
by  every  means  at  its  disposal.  Active  members: 
850.  Secretary  General:  Francois  Pellegrin.  Ad- 
dress: 4,  avenue  de  FObservatoire,  Paris  6,  France. 
Publications:  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Botanique  de 
France  and  Memoires. 

Societe  Internationale  de  Defense  Sociale,  founded  at 
Liege,  Belgium,  in  1949,  has  for  its  aim  the  study  of 
the  best  means  of  combating  criminality.  Approxi- 
mately 1,000  persons  have  participated  in  the  vari- 
ous congresses  and  sessions  of  the  Society,  repre- 
senting 30  countries.  Publications:  Revue  Interna- 
tionale de  Defense  Sociale  (quarterly)  and  Bulletin 
de  la  Soci4te  Internationale  de  Defense  Sociale. 
President,  F,  Gramatica;  Secretary  General,  J.  B. 
Herzog;  Treasurer,  Mile.  Yvonne  Marx.  Adxtess: 
28,  rue  Saint-Guillaume,  Paris  7,  France. 

Society  for  American  Archaeology,  founded  in  1935 
to  promote  and  stimulate  interest  and  research  in 
the  archaeology  of  the  American  continents;  to 
serve  as  a  bond  among  those  interested  in  American 
archaeology,  and  to  aid  in  directing  their  efforts  into 
more  scientific  channels;  to  publish  their  results; 
to  aid  in  the  conservation  or  archaeological  data; 
and  to  foster  formation  and  welfare  of  local  socie- 
ties. Officers  (1956-1957):  President,  William  A. 
Ritchie;  Secretary,  David  A.  Baerreis;  Treasurer, 
William  J.  Mayer-Oakes;  Editor  of  American  An- 
tiquity (quarterly),  Richard  B.  Woodbury.  Ad- 
dress: c/o  Secretary,  Sterling  HaH,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison  6,  Wis. 

Society  of  Actuaries,  organized  in  1949  through  the 
merger  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America  and  the 
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American  Institute  of  Actuaries  to  advance  the 
knowledge  of  actuarial  science.  Membership:  932 
Fellows,  727  Associates.  President,  Malvin  E.  Davis; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Thomas  E.  Gill.  Publication: 
Society  of  Actuaries  Transactions.  Address:  208 
South  La  SaUe  St.,  Chicago  4,  111. 

Society  of  American  Bacteriologists,  founded  in  1900. 
Membership:  5,500.  President,  C.  A.  Stuart;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, John  Hays  Bailey.  Address:  c/o 
Francis  C.  Harwood,  Business  Manager,  Mt.  Royal 
and  Guilford  Aves.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 

Society  of  American  Foresters,  founded  in  1900  to 
represent,  advance,  and  protect  the  interests  and 
standards  of  the  profession  of  forestry,  to  provide  a 
medium  of  exchange  of  professional  thought,  and 
to  promote  the  science,  practice,  and  standards  of 
forestry  in  America.  Membership:  11,000.  Publica- 
tions: Journal  of  Forestry,  Forest  Science.  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Henry  Clepper.  Office:  Mills  Build- 
ing, Washington  6,  D.C. 

Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  Inc.  (S.A.E.),  found- 
ed in  1905  "to  promote  the  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
Standards  and  Engineering  Practices  connected 
with  the  design,  construction  and  utilization  of 
automotive  apparatus,  all  forms  of  self-propelled  or 
mechanically-propelled  mediums  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  passengers  or  freight  and  internal-com- 
bustion prime-movers.  The  principal  means  for  this 
purpose  shall  be  the  holding  of  meetings  for  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  professional  papers  and 
reports,  the  publication  and  distribution  of  the 
same,  and  social  intercourse."  President  ( 1957),  W. 
Paul  Eddy.  Address:  485  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  17,  N.Y. 

Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers, 
The,  founded  in  1893  to  advance  the  art,  science, 
and  practice  of  naval  architecture;  shipbuilding; 
marine  engineering;  commercial  and  governmental, 
in  all  of  their  branches,  and  of  the  allied  arts  and 
sciences.  Membership:  6,800.  Publications:  Prin- 
ciples of  Naval  Architecture;  Marine  Engineering; 
The  Shipbuilding  Business  in  the  United  States  of 
America;  Design  and  Construction  of  Steel  Mer- 
chant Ships.  President,  E.  W.  Mills;  Secretary,  W. 
N.  Landers.  Headquarters:  74  Trinity  Place,  New 
York  6,  NT. 

Society  of  the  Silurians,  founded  in  1924  as  an  as- 
sociation of  men  who  worked  15  or  more  years  ago 
on  Metropolitan  New  York  newspapers  and  wire 
services  as  reporters,  editors,  columnists,  photog- 
raphers, artists,  and  illustrators.  Membership:  750. 
President,  George  E.  Sokolsky;  Secretary,  Carl  Pihl; 
Executive  Secretary,  Alden  D.  Stanton.  Address: 
Room  907,  12  East  41st  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Sodalities  of  Our  Lady,  The,  founded  in  Rome,  Italy, 
in  1563,  are  religious  bodies  that  aim  at  Christian 
perfection  and  the  apostolate  according  to  the  state 
of  their  members,  a  consecrated  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  being  the  characteristic  means 
toward  this  end.  There  are  approximately  80,000  of 
these  bodies  in  the  world  (some  18,000  in  the  U.S. ) . 
These  associations  are  serviced  by  an  International 
Secretariate,  Borgo  Santo  Spirito  5,  Rome,  Italy,  and 
in  the  U.S.  by  The  Queen's  Work,  National  Sodality 
Service  Center,  3115  S.  Grand  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  18, 
Mo.  This  office  publishes  monthly,  The  Queen's 
Work  ( for  teen-age  Sodalists ) ;  Direction  ( for  priest 
directors  and  brother,  nun,  and  lay  moderators,  and 
Sodality  leaders);  and  The  Junior  Sodalist  (another 
monthly  for  sub-teenagers. 

Soroptimist  Clubs,  international  classified  service 
clubs  for  professional  and  executive  business 
women.  Founded  in  1921  at  Oakland,  Calif.,  they 
are  similar  to  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  and  such  service 
clubs  for  men.  In  1956  there  were  some  680  clubs 


in  the  American  Federation  of  Soroptimist  Clubs, 
250  in  the  British  Federation,  and  150  in  the  Euro- 
pean Federation.  Membership  (1956):  approxi- 
mately 32,000  in  these  3  federations  which  comprise 
the  Soroptimist  International  Association.  American 
Federation  Headquarters:  1124  Land  Title  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia  10,  Pa. 

Southern  Education  Foundation,  incorporated  in  1937 
from  the  George  Peabody  Fund  (1867),  John  F. 
Slater  Fund  (1882),  the  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Fund 
(1907),  and  the  Virginia  Randolph  Fund  (1937). 
The  Southern  Education  Foundation  was  founded 
to  cooperate  with  public  and  private  school  of- 
ficials and  others  in  improving  educational  and  liv- 
ing conditions  with  special  regard  for  the  needs  of 
the  Negro  race  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  U.S. 
President,  Alexander  H.  Sands,  Jr.,  Vice  President 
and  Executive  Director,  J.  C.  Dixon;  Secretary,  J.  C. 
Dixon;  Treasurer,  Manufacturers  Trust  Co.,  New 
York.  Address:  Office  of  Executive  Director,  811 
Cypress  St.,  NE,  Atlanta  8,  Ga. 

Special  Libraries  Association,  founded  in  1909,  in- 
corporated in  1928,  by  librarians  of  business,  pro- 
fessional, governmental,  and  industrial  organiza- 
tions to  promote  the  collection,  organization,  and 
dissemination  of  information  in  specialized  fields. 
Its  program  includes  an  annual  convention  for  the 
discussion  of  common  problems  by  experts  in  vari- 
ous fields  of  activity;  consultant  services  on  the 
organization  and  administration  of  special  libraries; 
publication  of  professional  and  bibliographical 
tools  and  manuals;  and  a  placement  service  for 
members  and  employers.  Chapters  established  on 
a  geographical  basis,  and  divisions  organized  in 
accorotance  with  subject  interests  of  members,  im- 
plement this  program.  President,  Katharine  L. 
Kinder;  Treasurer,  William  S.  Downey;  Executive 
Secretary,  Marian  E.  Lucius.  Address:  31  East  10th 
St.,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 

Staten  Island  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  founded 
1881,  to  further  an  interest  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  Staten  Island.  The 
Museum  contains  exhibits  on  natural  history  and 
die  American  Indian;  exhibits  on  art,  handcrafts, 
and  photography;  collection  of  entomological  and 
botanical  specimens;  sponsors  children's  program 
on  art,  history,  and  natural  history  of  Staten  Island; 
an  adult  education  program  of  classes  and  hobby 
groups;  free  Sunday  recitals;  Davis  lectures  on  nat- 
ural history;  maintains  a  research  library  on  Staten 
Island  history  and  literature;  issues  The  New  Bul- 
letin (monthly),  and  The  Proceedings  of  the  Staten 
Island  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (semiannu- 
ally).  Membership:  900  regular,  700  associates. 
President,  Manuel  J.  Johnson;  Secretary,  C.  L. 
Stong;  Treasurer,  Robert  M.  Leng;  Director,  Dr. 
James  L.  Whitehead.  Offices  and  Library:  146 
Stuyvesant  PL,  Staten  Island  1,  N.Y.  Museum:  75 
Stuyvesant  PL,  Staten  Island  1,  NX 

Staten  Island  Zoological  Society,  incorporated  in 
1934.  Members:  600.  The  Staten  Island  Zoo  was 
opened  to  the  public  as  an  educational  institution 
in  1936.  President,  Fred  C.  Lahr;  Vice  President, 
Edward  P.  Diehl;  Secretary,  Mrs.  William  B. 
Loery;  Director,  Clyde  Gordon.  Address:  Staten  Is- 
land Zoo,  Staten  Island  10,  N.Y. 

Tax  Foundation,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  corporation,  found- 
ed in  1937,  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  State  and 
local  taxpayer  and  civic  associations,  furnishing 
them  witn  research  material  and  general  informa- 
tion and  assistance  in  developing  their  programs; 
and  conducts  research  investigations  and  makes 
special  studies  toward  simplification  and  improve- 
ment of  the  tax  structure,  the  economic  effect  of 
different  types  of  taxation,  and  new  administrative 
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procedures  looking  toward  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  in  Federal,  State,  and  local  government. 
Finances:  revenues  derived  from  subscriptions  and 
contributions  of  individuals  and  corporations.  Chair- 
man, John  W.  Hanes;  President,  Roswell  Magill; 
Treasurer,  S.  Sloan  Colt;  Executive  Director,  Her- 
bert J.  Miller;  Secretary,  Alfred  Parker.  Address: 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.Y.  Publica- 
tions: Tax  Review  (monthly);  Tax  Outlook 
(monthly);  Library  Bulletin  (monthly);  Facts  and 
Figures  on  Government  Finance  (biennial);  Fiscal 
Facts  (annual);  various  pamphlets,  studies,  and 
research  reports. 

Town  Hali,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in  1894  as  The 
League  for  Political  Education,  became  The  Town 
Hall,  Inc.,  in  1938.  A  nonpartisan,  nonsectarian  in- 
stitution working  toward  the  advancement  of  de- 
mocracy through  a  well-rounded  educational  pro- 
gram, it  has  developed  a  model  American  institu- 
tion which  brings  to  the  public  music,  short  courses, 
and  the  discussion  of  vital  issues  of  the  day.  Di- 
rector, Ormond  Drake;  Treasurer,  Joseph  M.  Le- 
vine.  Address:  123  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  36, 
N.Y. 

Union  of  International  Associations,  founded  in  1910, 
is  the  only  Institute  in  the  world  which  studies  the 
development  and  mechanism  of  international  non- 
governmental relations.  Membership:  not  to  exceed 
100.  Some  150  international  organizations  registered 
as  corresponding  organizations.  President,  Senator 
Et.  de  la  Vallee  Poussin;  Vice  Presidents,  Sir  Rama- 
swami  Mudaliar,  Pierre  Vasseur;  General  Secretary, 
G.  P.  Speeckaert  Address:  Palais  d'Egmont,  Brus- 
sels. Consultative  relations  with  Ecosoc  and  Unesco. 
Publications:  Yearbook  of  International  Organiza- 
tions; International  Institutions  and  International 
Organization  (bibliography);  International  Associa- 
tions (monthly),  containing  the  calendar  of  forth- 
coming international  meetings;  a  series  of  booklets 
entitled  Documents  for  the  Study  of  International 
Non-Governmental  Relations. 

Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of  America, 
founded  in  1898  to  strengthen  traditional  Jewish 
life  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  by  uniting  synagogues 
and  schools.  Constituency:  3,000  congregations, 
representing  3  million  American  Jews.  Publications: 
Jewish  Life  (bi-monthly):  Jewish  Action,  Prakim, 
Hachayil  (servicemen's  paper),  and  numerous 
pamphlets  on  Jewish  religion.  President,  Moses  I. 
Feuerstein;  Secretary,  Reuben  E.  Gross;  Treasurer, 
Edward  A.  Teplow.  Executive  Vice  President,  Dr. 
Samson  R.  Weiss.  Address:  305  Broadway,  New 
x  orx  i ,  IN  .  JL  . 

United  Church  Women,  a  General  Department  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
U.S.A.  Its  purpose  is  "to  unite  church  women  in 
their  allegiance  to  their  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,  through  a  program  looking  to  their  integra- 
tion in  the  total  life  and  work  of  the  church  and  to 
the  building  of  a  world  Christian  Community." 
President,  Mrs.  Theodore  O.  Wedel;  General  Direc- 
tor, Mrs.  W.  Murdoch  MacLeod.  Address:  175 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

United  Nations  Correspondents  Association,  founded 
in  June  1948,  to  maintain  and  protect  the  freedom 
and  prestige  of  press,  radio,  and  television  cor- 
respondents in  all  their  relations  with  the  United 
Nations.  Membership:  150.  President,  John  W. 
Heffernan  (Reuters);  Secretary,  Francis  W.  Car- 
penter (Associated  Press).  Address:  United  Nations 
Headquarters,  New  York,  N.Y. 

United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  The,  founded  in 
1932  to  improve  municipal  administration  through- 
out the  U.S.  To  this  end  the  conference  works  to 
provide  interchange  of  information  and  experience 


between  the  major  municipalities  of  the  country, 
and  to  foster  relationships  on  mutual  problems  be- 
tween the  government  of  the  U.S.  and  the  cities. 
Membership:  300  American  cities.  President,  John 
B.  Hynes;  Executive  Director,  Harry  R.  Betters. 
Address:  T30  Jackson  Place,  NW,  Washington, 
D.C. 

United  States  Council  of  the  Internationa!  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  an  association  of  private  commercial  en- 
terprises and  trade  organizations  representing  the 
American  business  community  in  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Chamber  has  been 
recognized  for  more  than  35  years  as  the  spokesman 
for  the  international  business  community  on  matters 
that  affect  private  commerce,  trade,  and  industry. 
The  International  Chamber  maintains  a  permanent 
representative  at  the  United  Nations  and  has  a 
special  consultative  status  with  the  United  Nations 
and  other  inter-governmental  organizations.  Chair- 
man, Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.;  Executive  Director, 
Lloyd  K.  Neidlinger.  Address:  103  Park  Ave..  New 
York  17,  N.Y. 

United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  founded 
in  1920  to  provide  a  medium  of  expression  for  young 
men  through  which  they  may  acquire  a  sense  of 
civic  responsibility.  Membership:  200,000.  Presi- 
dent, Wendell  H.  Ford;  Executive  Vice  President, 
Roland  T.  Tibbetts.  Address:  21st  &  Main  Streets, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

United  World  Federalists,  Inc.,  founded  in  1947,  to 
support  the  United  Nations  and  seek  such  amend- 
ments to  its  Charter  as  will  strengthen  it  into  a 
world  federation  having  powers  limited  to  the  pre- 
vention of  aggression  and  the  control  of  armaments. 
Membership:  15,000.  Honorary  President,  Norman 
Cousins;  President,  Rev.  Donald  Harrington;  Chair- 
man of  Executive  Council,  C.  M.  Stanley;  Secretary, 
J.  A.  Migel;  Treasurer,  Duncan  Spencer.  Address: 
470  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Universal  Esperanto  Association,  founded  in  1908  to 
foster  the  spread  of  the  International  Language  and 
to  further  its  practical  application.  Membership: 
24,000  in  1956;  29  affiliated  national  Esperanto  so- 
cieties and  13  specialized  international  organiza- 
tions. President,  Prof.  Dr.  Giorgio  Canuto  (Italy); 
Secretary  General,  Prof.  Dr.  Ivo  Lapenna  (Great 
Britain);  Administrative  Secretary,  Miss  M.  H. 
Vermaas  (Netherlands).  Main  Office:  7  Eendrachts- 
weg^Rotterdam,  C,  The  Netherlands. 

Upjohn,  W.  E.,  Unemployment  Trustee  Corporation, 
founded  in  1932  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  E.  Upjohn,  for 
purposes  which,  as  stated  in  the  Charter,  emphasize 
"research  into  the  causes  and  effects  of  unemploy- 
ment." Chairman  of  the  Board:  L.  N.  Upjohn.  Ad- 
dressy  301  Henrietta  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  The 
activities  of  the  Corporation  are  conducted  mainly 
through  the  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Community 
Research,  which  is  carrying  on  a  research  and  ser- 
vice program  on  employment  and  unemployment. 
Director:  Harold  C.  Taylor.  Address:  709  South 
Westnedge  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mien. 

Whitney  Foundation,  Helen  Hay,  established  in  1947 
to  stimulate  and  support  basic  research  in  rheumatic 
fever  and  rheumatic  heart  disease,  including  the 
study  of  connective  tissue  and  its  diseases.  Provides 
research  grants  and  fellowships  to  those  qualified 
by  training  and  experience  to  work  in  the  field  of 
medicine  and  in  the  sciences  basic  to  it.  President, 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Payson;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Fred- 
erick K.  Trask,  Jr.  Chairman,  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee,  Dr.  Walter  Bauer;  Executive  Secretary 
Miss  Dora  E.  Young.  Address:  525  East  68th  St 
New  York  21,  N.Y. 

Whitney  Foundation,  John  Hay  (formerly  Green- 
wood Foundation),  incorporated  in  1946  in  New 
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York  State  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  tlie  devel- 
opment of  knowledge  and  the  application  thereof 
to  the  improvement  of  social  welfare.  It  is  carrying 
on  4  programs  in  the  field  of  education:  ( 1 )  Oppor- 
tunity Fellowships  for  disadvantaged  groups;  (2) 
John  Hay  Fellows  program  for  high  school  teach- 
ers; (3)  Whitney  Visiting  Professors  program  for 
retired  professors;  (4)  Whitney-Fulbright  Visiting 
Scholars  program.  Trustees:  John  Hay  Whitney; 
Betsey  Gushing  Whitney;  Barklie  Henry;  Anna  M. 
Rosenberg;  Samuel  C.  Park,  Jr.  Treasurer:  Frank 
S.  Streeter.  Address:  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20, 
N.Y. 

Wildlife  Management  Institute,  founded  in  1946,  is 
dedicated  to  the  conservation,  restoration,  and  man- 
agement of  renewable  natural  resources  and  the  ap- 
plication of  sound  wildlife  practices  and  techniques 
on  both  public  and  private  lands.  Membership:  746. 
President,  Ira  N.  Gabrielson;  Vice  President,  C.  R. 
Gutermuth;  Treasurer,  R.  W.  Webster.  Address: 
709  Wire  Building,  Washington  5,  D.C. 

Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  &  Biology,  The,  founded 
in  1892  for  the  preservation  and  free  exhibition  of 
the  museum  originally  known  as  The  Wistar  and 
Horner  Museum;  publication  of  original  scientific 
material;  research  in  biological  and  related  fields; 
etc.  President,  William  H.  DuBarry;  Secretary,  Wil- 
liam G.  Rhoads;  Executive  Director,  Edmond  J. 
Farris.  Scientific  staff:  Members,  Associate  Mem- 
bers, and  Fellows.  Address:  36  St.  at  Spruce,  Phila- 
delphia 4,  Pa. 

Women's  American  ORT  (Organization  for  Rehabilita- 
tion through  Training),  founded  in  1927  for  the  train- 
ing and  retraining  of  underprivileged  and  uprooted 
Jewish  people  in  technical  trades  and  agriculture 
so  that  they  may  become  useful,  wanted  citizens. 
More  than  100  trades  are  taught  in  400  ORT  instal- 
lations in  19  countries  throughout  the  world.  Mem- 
bership: 40,000.  President,  Mrs.  Victor  Segal; 
Chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  Mrs.  Hyman 
Hilf;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Alexander  Konoff;  Executive 
Director,  Mr.  Nathan  Gould.  Address:  212  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

Women's  National  Book  Association,  The,  founded  in 
1917.  Membership:  800.  Chapters  in  Chicago,  111., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Boston,  Mass.,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  New  York,  N.Y.  President:  Virginia  H.  Mathews, 
c/o  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  55  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  3,  N.Y. 

Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation,  founded  in  1922  in 
recognition  of  the  national  and  international  ser- 
vices of  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  Foundation's  pro- 
gram furthers  the  Wilsonian  concept  of  international 
organization  and  cooperation.  Publications:  The 
Political  Economy  of  American  Foreign  Policy,  and 
pamphlets.  President,  August  Heckscher;  Execu- 
tive Director,  Julie  d'Estournelles.  Address:  45  East 
65th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

World  Association  of  Girl  Guides  and  Girl  Scouts, 
founded  in  1928  to  promote  unity  of  purpose  and 
common  understanding  in  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Guiding  and  Girl  Scouting  throughout  the 
world,  and  to  encourage  friendship  between  girls 
of  all  nations.  Membership:  more  than  3.5  million 
from  36  countries.  To  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  the  Founder  of  the  Scout  Guide  Movement, 
Lord  Baden-Powell,  4  World  Camps  for  Girls  will 
be  held  in  1957— in  England,  Switzerland,  the 
Philippines,  and  in  Canada.  The  16th  World  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  in 
July  1957.  Chairman  of  the  World  Committee: 
Mrs.  Alan  Means  (U.S.).  World  Bureau:  9  Palace 
St.,  London  S.W.I,  England. 

World  Jewish  Congress,  founded  in  1936,  to  secure 
and  safeguard  the  rights  and  interests  of  Jews  and 


Jewish  communities  throughout  the  world.  The 
Congress  represents  its  affiliated  organizations  be- 
fore United  Nations  bodies  on  matters  of  concern 
to  the  Jewish  people  and  promotes  Jewish  cultural 
survival.  Membership:  organized  Jewish  groups  in 
more  than  60  countries.  President,  Dr.  Nahum 
Goldmann;  Executive  Secretary,  Abraham  S.  Hy- 
man. Address:  Stephen  Wise  Congress  House,  15 
East  84th  Street,  New  York  28,  N.Y. 

World  Medical  Association,  The  (Association  Medi- 
cale  Mondiale ) ,  founded  in  1947  to  "promote  closer 
ties  among  the  national  medical  associations  and 
among  doctors  of  the  world  .  .  .  ;  organize  and  ex- 
change information  on  matters  of  interest  to  the 
medical  profession;  establish  relations  with,  and 
present  the  views  of  the  medical  profession  to  the 
WHO,  Unesco,  and  other  appropriate  bodies;  as- 
sist all  peoples  of  the  world  to  attain  the  highest 
possible  level  of  health  .  .  ."  Membership:  Na- 
tional Medical  Associations  of  53  countries.  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  J.  A.  Bustamante  (Cuba);  President-elect, 
Dr.  A.  Rasim  Onat  (Turkey);  Treasurer,  Dr.  Ernst 
Fromm  (Germany);  Secretary  General,  Dr.  Louis 
H.  Bauer  (United  States);  Chairman  of  Council, 
Dr.  L.  Garcia  Tornel  (Spain);  Consultant  General, 
Dr.  T.  C.  Routley  (Canada).  Central  Office:  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

World  Veterans  Federation  (WVF),  founded  in  1950 
to  give  a  voice  in  the  defense  of  the  peace  to  those 
who  have  fought  in  war.  Membership:  134  associa- 
tions of  19,500,000  veterans  and  war  victims  from 
35  countries.  The  WVF  General  Assembly  meets 
annually  to  review  completed  work  and  projected 
programs.  One  of  the  Federation's  main  objectives 
is  the  realization  of  an  effective  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram on  an  international  level;  twelve  experts  in 
rehabilitation  constitute  an  advisory  panel.  Other 
projects  include  the  development  of  land  resettle- 
ment schemes.  Many  of  the  WVF's  activities  are 
carried  out  in  collaboration  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Council  of  Europe,  and  other  non- 
governmental organizations.  Publications:  World 
Veteran  (monthly);  Veterans  News  Service  (fort- 
nightly); Liaison  (members*  newsletter);  Rehabili- 
tation Bulletin;  technical  information  reports  on 
rehabilitation;  diverse  monographs,  reports  and 
brochures.  Radio  Service:  regular  features  broad- 
cast through  Radio  Luxembourg,  Radio  Saar,  and 
Radio-Diffusion  Frangaise;  special  features  broad- 
cast in  most  WVF  countries.  Officers:  Honorary 
President,  Vincent  Auriol;  President,  Albert  Morel 
(France);  Vice  President,  Maj.  Ghulan  Husain 
(Pakistan);  Gen.  Miloje  Milojevic  (Yugoslavia); 
Secretary  General,  Curtis  Campaigne  (U.S.A.); 
Treasurer  General,  W.  Ch.  J.  M.  van  Lanschot 
(Netherlands);  Council  Chairman,  Air  Vice  Mar- 
shal K.  M.  Guthrie  (Canada);  Chairman  of  Board 
of  Rehabilitation  Consultants,  Kurt  Jansson  ( United 
Nations).  Headquarters:  27,  rue  de  la  Michodiere, 
Paris  2,  France. 

World  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  founded 
in  1894,  today  unites  YWCA's  in  up  to  60  countries. 
Its  program  and  policy  are  made  by  the  World 
YWCA  Council  which  meets  every  4  years  and  is 
representative  of  all  affiliated  YWCA's.  Its  function 
is  to  provide  activities  and  services  that  strengthen 
the  effectiveness  of  its  member  movements,  to  plan 
for  the  extension  of  the  YWCA  into  countries  where 
it  is  not  yet  established,  to  be  an  instrument  for 
cooperation  with  other  World  bodies,  and  to  carry 
out  special  projects  which  only  the  World  Associa- 
tion can  undertake.  President,  The  Hon.  Isabel  G. 
Catto;  General  Secretary,  Miss  Elizabeth  Palmer; 
Treasurer,  Mme.  Edouard  Pictet.  Address:  37,  Quai 
Wilson,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Publications:  The 
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World  YWCA  Monthly;  Les  Nouuelles;  The  Youth 
Bulletin,  and  pamphlet  material  on  specific  subjects. 

Young  Christian  Workers,  The,  an  organization  of 
young  working  people.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  people 
who  are  single  and  between  the  ages  of  18  and  28  to 
solve  their  own  problems  at  home,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, at  work,  in  their  leisure,  and  in  civic  life.  The 
basic  YCW  unit  is  a  "section/*  composed  of  from 
6  to  10  members  in  a  Catholic  parish,  with  a  priest 
as  chaplain.  International  headquarters:  78  Poincare 
Blvd.,  Brussels,  Belgium.  U.S.  headquarters:  1700 
West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  12,  111. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  National  Board  of, 
formed  as  a  national  committee  in  1866.  The  first 
local  organization  was  formed  in  London  in  1844 
(in  the  U.S.A.  in  1851),  for  the  physical,  mental, 
social,  moral,  and  religious  education  of  youth.  On 
Jan.  1, 1956,  there  were  1,818  YMCA's  operating  in 
cities  and  rural  areas  across  the  U.S.  Different  mem- 
bers; 3,183,697.  Special  emphasis  was  given  in  1956 
to  launching  the  "Y*s  Votercade"  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  interest  in  citizenship,  world  affairs, 
and  especially  the  presidential  election.  Publica- 
tions: National  Council  Bulletin;  "YMCA  Year  Book 
for  1956.  President,  Clifford  C.  Gregg;  General  Sec- 
retary, Jay  A.  Urice.  Headquarters:  291  Broadway. 
New  York  7,  N.Y. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  founded  in  England,  1855,  and  in 
the  U.S.,  1858,  to  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  interests  or  young  women. 
Program  in  1,600  communities.  President,  Miss 
Lilace  Reid  Barnes;  Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  Hudson 
Sealy;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Wandell  M.  Mooney;  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  Mrs.  Savilla  Millis  Simons.  Address: 
600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Zionist  Organization  of  America,  founded  in  1897. 
Its  aims:  to  foster  American  friendship  for  and  spur 
economic  development  of  Israel;  to  conduct  Israel 
projects;  to  promote  cultural  creativity  in  American 
Jewish  life;  and  to  spearhead  fund  raising  for  Israel. 
Membership:  200,000,  exclusive  of  membership  of 
affiliated  and  constituent  organizations.  President, 
Dr.  Emanuel  Neumann;  Secretary  and  Executive 
Director,  Dr.  Sidney  Marks.  Address:  145  East  32nd 
Street,  New  York  16,  NT. 

Zonfa  International,  organized  in  1919  to  improve 
the  legal,  political,  economic,  and  professional  status 
of  women  and  to  work  for  the  advancement  of  un- 
derstanding, good  will,  and  peace  through  a  world 
fellowship  of  executive  women  in  business  and  pro- 
fessions. Membership:  345  clubs  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  12,500  women  in  13  countries.  Publica- 
tion: The  Zontian.  International  officers:  President, 
Mrs.  Emma  L.  Conlon;  First  Vice  President,  Mrs. 
Audra  E.  Francis;  Second  Vice  President,  Mrs.  El- 
len Harris;  Treasurer,  Mildred  M.  Crandell;  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Ellen  Fireoved.  Address:  59  East 
Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago  5,  111. 
SOCIOLOGY.  Both  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
countries,  the  field  of  sociology,  which  deals  with 
social  behavior  and  group  phenomena,  has  grown 
rapidly  in  resources  and  influence  during  the  last 
decade.  A  widening  scope  of  applied  use  has  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  research  expansion  and  theo- 
retical development. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  parochialism  in  the 
various  sciences  concerned  -with  man's  behavior. 
At  least  2  influences  have  tended  to  channel  effort 
in  the  common  enterprise.  On  onetliand,  a  clearer 
realization  of  their  working  interdependence  fosters 
a  more  precise  delimitation  of  each  field.  On  the 
other,  the  great  extension  of  research  itself  tends  to 
make  lines  of  division  flexible. 

The  cross-field  emphasis  in  the  behavioral  sci- 


ences is  underscored  by  numerous  collaborative  ac- 
tivities reported  during  the  year,  ranging  from 
course  offerings  involving  2  or  more  departments 
in  universities  and  colleges  to  the  appointment  of 
sociologists  to  the  faculties  of  medical,  law,  and 
other  professional  schools.  Grants  from  governmen- 
tal agencies,  foundations,  and  private  sources  sup- 
port many  interdisciplinary  research  projects  on 
government,  welfare,  industry,  and  community 
problems. 

The  emphasis  on  cooperation  has  been  comple- 
mented by  a  sharpening  focus  of  specialization 
within  sociology.  A  more  effective  allocation  of 
labor  results  from  the  needs  of  the  scientist,  the 
teacher,  and  the  practitioner  using  sociological 
knowledge  and  skills.  An  indication  of  the  scope 
and  diversity  of  the  field  is  the  program  range  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Sociological  So- 
ciety to  be  held  in  Washington,  B.C.,  Aug.  27-29, 
1957.  The  aim  of  this  program  is  to  evaluate  the 
present  state  of  the  component  specializations  of 
sociology.  Sections  have  been  provided  in  Socio- 
logical Theory,  Methodology,  Social  Psychology,  In- 
dustrial Sociology,  Political  Sociology,  Sociology  of 
Medicine,  Sociology  of  Mental  Health,  Sociology  of 
Law,  Sociology  of  Science,  Sociology  of  Religion,  So- 
ciology of  Educational  Institutions,  Population,  Soci- 
ology of  Complex  Organization,  Sociology  of  Small 
Groups,  Sociology  and  Ecology  of  Urban  Life,  Rural 
Sociology,  Sociology  of  Occupations,  Social  Stratifi- 
cation, Race  and  Ethnic  Relations,  Sociology  of 
Communications,  the  Family,  Criminology,  Social 
Disorganization  and  Deviant  Behavior,  Social  Struc- 
ture and  Personality,  the  Teaching  of  Sociology, 
Consumer  Behavior,  Sociology  of  Art,  and  Military 
Sociology. 

One  of  the  most  significant  recent  developments 
is  the  extent  to  which  the  interests  of  sociologists 
have  moved  away  from  the  classroom,  with  a  result- 
ing emphasis  upon  varied  occupational  objectives  in 
graduate  and  professional  training.  The  traditional 
function  of  the  university  to  produce  teachers  of 
sociology  is  being  enlarged  to  provide  qualified  per- 
sonnel for  government,  business,  ana  semipublic 
agencies.  A  study  of  jobs  held  by  the  members  of 
the  American  Sociological  Society  reveals  that  ap- 
proximately one  fourth  of  the  members  are  currently 
engaged  in  a  wide  range  of  occupations  outside 
higher  education.  A  still  larger  number,  in  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  serve  as  part-time  specialists  in 
the  work  of  both  public  and  private  agencies.  In 
1956,  there  were  more  than  120  institutions  in  the 
United  States  offering  a  graduate  degree  in  sociol- 
ogy and  approximately  2,500  students  pursuing 
work  toward  advanced  degrees  in  sociology. 

Leading  graduate  departments  of  sociology  have 
established  agencies  for  research,  not  only  to  pro- 
vide experience  but  also  to  broaden  the  role  of  the 
university  as  a  research  center  in  human  relations. 
This  trend,  one  of  the  most  notable  developments 
in  the  postwar  period,  is  supported  by  foundation 
grants  and  contract  income,  as  well  as  by  university 
funds. 

The  growing  resources  of  sociology  in  the  world 
scene  have  been  manifest  both  in  the  vigorous  de- 
velopment of  the  field  in  numerous  national  areas 
and  in  the  collaboration  of  American  sociologists  on 
the  international  level.  The  American  Sociological 
Society  is  affiliated  with  the  International  Sociologi- 
cal Association  which  held  its  Third  World  Congress 
of  Sociology  in  Amsterdam  in  August  1956.  Amer- 
ican sociologists  participated  in  numerous  interna- 
tional meetings  in  other  countries.  American  repre- 
sentatives will  participate  in  the  Mar.  22-24,  1957, 
sessions  of  the  British  Sociological  Association,  at 
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which  the  announced  theme  will  be,  "Sociology  in 
Retrospect  and  Prospect." 

The  major  agency  of  organized  sociologists  in  the 
United  States  is  the  American  Sociological  Society. 
With  it  are  affiliated  2  specialized  organizations,  the 
Rural  Sociological  Society  and  the  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Social  Problems,  both  of  which  convene 
annually  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  American 
Sociological  Society.  In  addition,  the  following  re- 
gional affiliates  met  during  the  year  for  their  regular 
annual  meetings:  Eastern  Sociological  Society;  Ohio 
Valley  Sociological  Society;  Midwest  Sociological 
Society;  Southern  Sociological  Society;  Pacific  Socio- 
logical Society;  Southwestern  Sociological  Society; 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Sociological  Society. 
The  American  Catholic  Sociological  Society  serves 
the  special  interests  of  its  members. 

The  membership  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society,  which  numbers  over  5,000,  is  drawn  not 
only  from  the  staffs  of  colleges  and  universities  but 
also  from  many  other  occupations.  The  publications 
of  the  Society  include  its  official  journal,  The  Amer- 
ican Sociological  Review,  published  bimonthly,  and 
Sociometry,  A  Journal  of  Research  in  Social  Psy- 
chology, published  quarterly.  The  Society  also  pub- 
lishes a  biennial  Directory  of  Members.  In  collabo- 
ration with  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the  So- 
ciety is  currently  publishing  a  series  of  studies  of 
sociology  in  important  fields  of  application.  Two 
have  already  been  released,  one  on  Mental  Health 
and  one  on  Corrections.  Four  additional  items  are 
forthcoming. 

The  Society  maintains  a  national  office  in  New 
York,  not  only  to  administer  its  affairs  as  an  organ- 
ization but  also  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  be- 
tween the  community  and  sociologists.  One  of  its 
important  functions  is  to  serve  as  a  central  employ- 
ment bureau  for  sociologists.  Its  Employment  Bul- 
letin is  widely  circulated  nationally  to  prospective 
employers,  public  and  private.  The  office  of  the  So- 
ciety may  be  addressed:  Executive  Officer,  Amer- 
ican Sociological  Society,  New  York  University, 
Washington  Square,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 

— WELLMAN  J.  WARNER 

SOU  CONSERVATION  SERVICE.  A  scientific  and  tech- 
nical agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Service  was  establisheofin  1935  under  authority 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  (Public  No.  46,  74th 
Congress)  and  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
developing  and  carrying  out  a  permanent  national 
soil  and  water  conservation  program.  The  principal 
duty  of  this  agency  is  to  assist  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  locally  organized  and  farmer-directed  soil  con- 
servation districts,  through  its  planning  technicians 
and  other  soil  and  water  conservation  specialists 
who  live  and  work  in  the  districts.  By  Jan.  1,  1957, 
there  were  2,744  such  districts,  including  1,565  mil- 
lion acres  and  4,978,994  farms  in  the  48  States, 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  Hawaii,  and 
Alaska. 

The  functions  of  the  Service  consist  of  surveys, 
to  determine  the  conditions,  needs,  and  capabilities 
of  the  land;  and  field  operations  whereby  direct 
technical  assistance  is  given  farmers  and  ranchers, 
at  their  request,  in  planning  and  applying  conserva- 
tion farming  practices.  Decentralization  of  the  Ser- 
vice into  50  State  and  Territorial  headquarters,  302 
area  offices,  and  3,069  local  work  units  permits 
prompt  use  of  new  methods  in  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  programs  of  the  many  agricultural  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  As  of  Ian.  1,  1957,  technicians 
of  the  Service  had  helped  farmers  prepare  1,686,785 
conservation  farm  plans  covering  501  million  acres 
of  farm  and  ranch  land. 

Other  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  Service  in- 


clude  special  treatment  of  land  for  flood  control  to 
supplement  major  downstream  flood-control  works 
such  as  reservoirs  and  levees;  water  conservation 
and  utilization  for  development  of  irrigation  lands; 
drainage  of  wet  lands;  snow  surveys  in  the  western 
States  to  determine  water  supplies  available  for  agri- 
culture and  other  uses;  and  survey  and  technical 
assistance  relating  to  the  Soil  Bank  program.  During 
1956  the  Service  carried  on  flood  prevention  opera- 
tions in  11  major  watersheds,  58  small  watersheds 
being  developed  as  demonstrations,  and  180  other 
small  watersheds  authorized  by  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  passed  by  the  83rd 
U.S.  Congress.  Administrator:  Donald  A.  Williams. 
SOUTH  AFRICA,  Union  of.  A  self -governing  member 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  composed  of  4 
Provinces :  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  Orange  Free 
State,  and  Transvaal.  South  Africa  retains  control 
of  South- West  Africa,  a  former  German  territory 
mandated  to  the  Union  in  1920  by  the  League  of 
Nations.  Seat  of  the  Government:  Pretoria.  Seat  of 
the  Legislature:  Cape  Town. 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  of  the  Union  is  472,- 
494  sq.  mi.;  that  of  South-West  Africa  317,725  sq. 
mi.  Population  in  1955  (UN  est):  13,629,000,  of 
whom  9,121,000  were  African  (Bantu),  2,856,000 
white,  1,242,000  colored  (mixed),  and  410,000 
Asiatic.  The  European  rate  of  increase  from  1936  to 
1951  was  9.1  percent;  Bantu,  7.4  percent;  colored 
and  Malay,  16.7  percent;  Asiatic,  25.8  percent;  en- 
tire population,  8.9  percent.  Chief  cities  ( 1951  cen- 
sus): Johannesburg,  884,000  inhabitants;  Cape 
Town,  578,000;  Durban,  480,000;  Pretoria,  285,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1953  there  were  approx- 
imately 2,700  state  and  state-aided  primary  and 
secondary  schools  for  Europeans  and  7,300  for  non- 
Europeans,  with  540,000  and  1,172,000  students  re- 
spectively. The  Union  has  9  universities  with  an 
enrolment  of  25,000.  There  are  a  number  of  tech- 
nical, trade,  and  commercial  schools,  as  well  as 
schools  for  the  handicapped.  The  leading  religious 
groups  in  the  European  population  ( 1951  census ) 
were:  Dutch  churches,  1,405,000;  Anglicans,  416,- 
000;  Methodists,  218,000;  Roman  Catholics,  141,- 
000;  Jews,  108,000;  Presbyterians,  101,000.  In  the 
non-white  population  ( 1946)  there  were  1.1  million 
Methodists,  761,000  Native  Separatists,  741,000  An- 
glicans, 559,000  members  of  Dutch  churches,  442,- 
000  Lutherans,  and  435,000  Roman  Catholics.  In 
the  non-European  population  there  were  also  181,- 
000  Hindus,  110,000  Mohammedans,  and  adherents 
of  several  other  faiths. 

Production.  Gold  mining,  which  occupies  more 
persons  than  any  other  business  (327,000  non- 
Europeans  in  1955),  produced  15.2  million  fine  oz. 
in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1956.  Proceeds  from 
uranium  (about  which  few  figures  are  published) 
rose  by  £11  million  to  £32  million  in  the  same 
year.  South  Africa's  otter  valuable  minerals,  coal, 
copper,  chrome,  manganese,  and  asbestos,  also 
showed  increases.  In  1955-56  there  were  record 
crops  of  wool,  sugar,  and  wheat.  The  corn  crop  was 
also  good.  The  wool  clip  rose  from  282.7  million 
Ib.  in  1955-56  to  an  estimated  294  imllion  in  1956- 
57.  Dairy  products,  sugar,  and  tobacco  are  also 
important.  Industrial  production  was  becoming 
more  varied  but  it  was  still  necessary  to  import  ma- 
chine products  and  textiles.  Livestock  in  1954: 
sheep,  37  million;  cattle,  11.6  million;  goats,  5.4 
million. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955  South  African  imports  were 
£482  million  and  exports  £368  million.  The  ad- 
verse trade  trend  continued  through  the  early 
months  of  1956.  Liberalization  of  restrictions  ac- 
counted for  increases  in  1955  imports  over  1954, 
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and  larger  shipments  of  uranium,  diamonds,  lead, 
fruit,  and  corn  caused  a  corresponding  improvement 
in  exports.  Wool  and  gold  are  the  chief  exports,  but 
base  minerals  are  rising.  In  the  7  months  ended 
July  31,  1956,  the  Union  exported  £26  million  of 
lead  ore,  copper  bar  and  blister,  asbestos,  chrome 
ore,  and  manganese  ore.  Textiles,  motor  vehicles 
and  parts,  and  other  machinery  are  the  chief  im- 
ports. 

Transportation.  The  state  transport  services  include 
railways,  harbors,  steamships,  airways,  and  motor 
services.  The  South  African  Railways  and  Harbors 
Administration  operates  13,400  miles  of  railway. 
Freight  tonnage  carried  by  the  railways  increased 
from  41  million  in  1946  to  65  million  ( estimated)  in 
1956.  South  African  Airways,  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment system,  runs  internal  services  and,  with  the 
British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation,  a  fast  service 
to  London.  Several  of  the  chief  international  airline 
companies  call  at  South  African  airports. 

Finance.  In  the  budget  for  1956-57  revenue  was 
estimated  at  £283  million  (on  the  basis  of  existing 
taxation)  and  expenditures  at  £277  million.  In 
view  of  the  anticipated  surplus,  tax  concessions  were 
made,  including  the  raising  of  the  minimum  amount 
subject  to  supertax,  and  allowances  for  industry. 
Loan  account  expenditure  in  1956-57  was  estimated 
at  £96  million,  a  slight  increase  over  the  planned 
amount  for  1955-56  and  considerably  above  the 
£80  million  actually  spent.  The  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  1955  showed  a  current  account  deficit  of 
£28  million,  compared  with  £30  million  in  1954. 

Government.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Gov- 
ernor General  appointed  by  the  Crown,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  South  African  government, 
and  in  the  Executive  Council  (Cabinet)  which  is 
responsible  to  Parliament.  Parliament  consists  of  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Assembly.  The  Senate  con- 
sists of  89  members:  18  nominated  by  the  Governor- 
General-in-Council  from  the  4  Provinces  and  South- 
West  Africa;  67  elected  from  the  same  areas;  and  4 
additional  Senators  elected  according  to  the  Repre- 
sentation of  Natives  Act,  1936.  The  House  of  As- 
sembly consists  of  159  members,  who,  like  Senators, 
must  be  British  subjects  of  European  descent.  The 
standing  of  the  parties  in  the  House  of  Assembly  at 
the  beginning  of  1956  was:  National  Party,  94; 
United  Party,  51;  Independent  United  Party,  6; 
Labor  Party,  5;  Native  representatives,  3.  Gover- 
nor General:  Dr.  Ernest  G.  Jansen.  Prime  Minister: 
Johannes  G.  Strydom,  who  succeeded  Dr.  D.  F. 
Malan  on  Nov.  30,  1954. 

Events,  1956.  The  Union  Parliament  met  in  Cape 
Town  on  January  13  with  an  altered  composition. 
The  Senate  had  been  changed  so  that  the  national 
government  could  have  a  two-thirds  majority  in 
both  Houses  and  so  alter  the  Constitution.  The  chief 
issue  was  the  government's  proposal  to  remove  60,- 
000  persons  01  mixed  blood  (*coloreds")  from  the 
common  roll  of  voters  in  Cape  Province.  This  right 
of  the  colored  voters  was  "entrenched"  in  the  South 
Africa  Act  of  1910  and  could  be  removed  only  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
sitting  together. 

The  bill  to  place  colored  voters  on  a  separate  roll 
was  passed  without  difficulty  and  was  signed  on 
March  2.  The  government  (National  Party)  con- 
tinued its  efforts  to  extend  apartheid  (segregation). 
The  Cape  Provincial  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  May  18  upheld  the  legality  of  the  Senate  Act  of 
1955  on  the  ground  that  Parliament  had  power  to 
amend  the  Constitution  after  the  Union  had  been 
in  existence  10  years. 

When  Parliament  ended  its  session  in  June  it  had 
not  only  taken  the  Cape  colored  voters  off  the  com- 


mon roll,  it  had  also  denied  them  the  right  to  sit  in 
the  Cape  Provincial  Council.  It  had  "established 
the  sovereignty  of  Parliament";  given  the  Minister 
of  Education  the  right  to  refuse  to  register  Bantu 
schools;  introduced  segregation  in  the  Industrial 
Conciliation  Act;  extended  the  Natal  Native  Code 
to  the  Cape  Province,  giving  the  authorities  the 
right  to  jail  any  African  for  3  months  without  trial; 
and  passed  the  Natives  ( Urban  Areas )  Amendment 
Act,  giving  local  authorities  the  right  to  banish 
Africans  from  their  areas  if  they  considered  their 
presence  undesirable. 

On  November  9  the  Constitutional  Court  of  Ap- 
peal dismissed  an  appeal  against  the  Senate  Act. 
This  meant  that  the  Senate  was  validated  and  all  its 
legislation  enforceable,  including  the  removal  of 
the  Cape  coloreds  from  the  common  voting  roll. 

On  December  5  detectives  of  the  Special  (Politi- 
cal) Branch  descended  at  dawn  upon  homes  and 
offices  and  arrested  some  140  men  and  women,  Eu- 
ropean, Asiatic,  African,  and  colored,  on  charges  of 
treason.  Most  of  them  belonged  to  organizations  in 
opposition  to  the  government.  In  addition  to  "high 
treason/'  the  Suppression  of  Communism  Act  and 
the  Riotous  Assemblies  Act  were  cited. 

Foreign  Relations.  The  Union  of  South  Africa  took 
a  reserved  position  with  respect  to  British-French 
intervention  at  Port  Said.  The  United  Party  ( oppo- 
sition) termed  the  government's  attitude  "half- 
hearted/' On  February  1  South  Africa  ordered  the 
closing  of  the  Soviet  consulates  in  Pretoria  and 
Cape  Town,  charging  that  they  had  been  dissemi- 
nating Communist  propaganda  among  the  Union's 
African  and  Indian  population. 

On  November  27  the  Union  announced  that  it 
was  withdrawing  from  the  UN,  except  for  token 
representation  to  keep  its  membership.  Minister  for 
External  Affairs  Eric  Louw,  addressing  the  UN 
General  Assembly,  said  that  this  was  because  of  the 
UN's  insistence  on  discussing  South  Africa's  racial 
problems,  which  were  "an  internal  affair."  It  was 
announced  in  October  that  South  Africa  would  not 
declare  itself  a  republic  until  a  favorable  refer- 
endum had  been  taken.  — ALZADA  COMSTOCK 
SOUTH  AMERICA.  A  continent  comprising  10  repub- 
lics (Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela) 
and  3  colonies  ( British  Guiana,  French  Guiana,  and 
Surinam).  Total  area:  6,937,445  sq.  mi.  (17,968,- 
000  sq.  km.).  Estimated  population  (1954):  121.1 
million. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.  A  south  Atlantic  State.  Area: 
30,989  sq.  mi.  Population  (July  1,  1956  est): 
2,353,000,  compared  with  (1950  census):  2.117,- 
027.  Chief  cities  (1950  census):  Columbia  (capi- 
tal), 86,914;  Charleston,  70,174;  Greenville,  58,161; 
Spartanburg,  36,795. 

Nickname,  The  Palmetto  State.  Motto,  Animis 
Opibusque  Parati  (Prepared  in  Mind  and  Re- 
sources). Tree,  Palmetto.  Flower,  Yellow  Jessamine. 
Bird,  Carolina  Wren.  Song,  Carolina.  Entered  the 
Union,  May  23,  1788.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS 
AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $273,- 
824,000;  general  expenditure,  $251,624,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $208,481,000. 

Elections.  South  Carolina's  8  electoral  votes  were 
cast  for  Stevenson  in  the  November  election.  Strom 
Thurmond  (D)  and  Olin  Johnston  (D)  were 
elected  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Democrats  won  all  6 
House  seats.  There  was  no  state-wide  election  for 
major  State  offices. 

Legislation.  The  South  Carolina  legislature  met  in 
regular  session  from  January  10  through  April  10 
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and  in  special  session  from  June  4-8.  A  general  ap- 
propriations act  of  more  than  $133  million  was 
adopted.  This  is  about  $2.5  million  over  authoriza- 
tions for  the  current  year.  The  legislature  approved 
bond  issues  of  more  than  $12  million  for  capital 
improvements— largely  port  development.  A  law  re- 
quiring that  fuel  consumed  by  interstate  trucks  and 
buses  within  the  State  be  taxed  at  the  going  State 
rates  was  passed.  Payment  of  local  vehicle  property 
taxes  before  State  licenses  can  be  issued  was  re- 
quired. The  legislature  permitted  taxes  paid  by 
South  Carolina  residents  to  other  States  on  income 
earned  out  of  State  to  be  credited  against  resident 
income  taxes. 

A  resolution  of  interposition  was  adopted.  Usur- 
pation and  encroachment  of  the  powers  of  States  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  was  charged,  and  the  reso- 
lution declared  South  Carolina's  intention  to  exer- 
cise all  powers  reserved  to  protect  its  sovereignty 
and  the  rights  of  its  people. 

The  Governor  was  empowered  to  suspend  on  in- 
dictment, and  remove  on  conviction,  any  State  or 
county  official  accused  of  felony,  and  it  was  made 
unlawful  for  the  State  or  its  subdivisions  to  employ 
any  member  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People.  In  the  field  of 
education,  the  legislature  provided  its  school  segre- 
gation study  committee  with  legal  status;  ordered 
governing  bodies  to  close  State  institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  which  any  court  orders  the  immediate 
admission  of  a  pupil;  gave  local  school  boards  rule- 
making  powers;  and  provided  for  court  appeals 
from  the  decisions  of  local  boards  of  education. 
Bond  issues  were  approved  to  establish  a  school  of 
dentistry  and  to  equip  a  summer  camp  to  supple- 
ment the  regular  secondary  school  program  of  voca- 
tional training  for  agriculture. 

Highway  and  highway  safety  legislation  included 
authorization  to  the  highway  department  to  control 
and  limit  access  on  its  State  primary  highways.  Sev- 
eral measures  affected  size  limitations  on  trucks  or 
trailers.  Safety  measures  doubled  the  suspension 
periods  of  individuals  found  driving  with  suspended 
licenses;  allowed  the  highway  department  to  set 
minimum  traffic  speeds;  required  trucks  to  keep  a 
100  yard  interval  on  highways;  and  provided  that 
bond  forfeitures  and  pleas  of  nolo  contender e  count 
as  convictions  in  drunken  driving  cases. 

Health  measures  included  the  outlawing  of  the 
practice  of  naturopathy,  and  an  act  to  develop  a 
meat  inspection  service  and  to  regulate  the  sale  and 
transportation  of  meats.  The  legislature  permitted 
transfer,  under  certain  conditions,  of  mental  patients 
to  South  Carolina  institutions  when  their  parents  or 
guardians  move  to  the  State.  Regulation  of  com- 
mercial child  care  and  placement  agencies  was  pro- 
vided. The  State  was  authorized  to  file  claims  on 
real  estate  owned  by  public  welfare  recipients  for 
possible  future  reimbursement. 

In  other  legislation,  the  Port  Authority  was  au- 
thorized to  issue  $10  million  in  bonds  for  expansion 
of  port  facilities  at  Charleston,  Georgetown,  and 
Port  Royal.  Retailers  of  Japanese  textiles  were  re- 
quired to  display  the  source  of  the  goods.  A  system 
to  regulate  and  license  the  real  estate  business  was 
established.  The  maximum  award  for  workmen's 
compensation  was  raised  from  $8,000  to  $10,000. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  George  Bell  Timrnerman, 
Jr.;  Lieut.  Governor,  Ernest  F.  Rollings;  Secretary 
of  State,  O.  Frank  Thornton;  Attorney  General,  T. 
C.  Callison;  State  Treasurer,  Jeff  B.  Bates;  State 
Auditor,  J.  M.  Smith. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA.  A  west  north  central  State.  Area: 
77,615  sq.  mi.  Population  (July  1,  1956  est.):  696,- 
000,  compared  with  (1950  census):  652,740.  Chief 


cities  (1950  census):  Pierre  (capital),  5,715;  Sioux 
Falls,  52,696;  Rapid  City,  25,310;  Aberdeen,  21,- 
051;  Huron,  12,788;  Watertown,  12,619;  Mitchell, 
12,123. 

Nickname,  The  Coyote  State.  Motto,  Under  God 
the  People  Rule.  Flower,  Pasque  Flower.  Bird,  Ring- 
necked  Pheasant.  Song,  Hail,  South  Dakota.  En- 
tered the  Union,  November  2,  1889.  See  EDUCA- 
TION, MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STA- 
TISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $73?- 
514,000;  general  expenditure,  $75,108,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $196,000. 

Elections.  In  the  November  elections,  South  Da- 
kota cast  its  4  electoral  votes  for  Eisenhower.  Clif- 
ford Case  (R)  was  reelected  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
Democrats  and  Republicans  each  won  1  seat  in  the 
House.  In  the  State  elections,  the  Governor,  Lieut. 
Governor,  Attorney  General,  and  Treasurer  were 
reelected.  Other  successful  candidates  were  Clara 
Halls  (R),  Secretary  of  State;  F.  A.  Albee  (R), 
Auditor. 

Legislation.  There  was  no  regular  or  special  session 
of  the  legislature  during  1956. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Joe  Foss;  Lieut.  Gover- 
nor, L.  R.  Houck;  Secretary  of  State,  Geraldine  Os- 
troot;  Attorney  General,  Phil  Saunders;  State  Trea- 
surer, Ed.  T.  Elkins;  State  Auditor,  Lawrence  Mayes. 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA  TREATY  ORGANIZATION  (SEATO). 
This  regional  security  pact,  involving  no  binding 
obligations  of  joint  military  action  and  no  formal 
organization  beyond  a  "consultative  council,"  was 
signed  at  Baguio  near  Manila,  Sept.  8,  1954,  by 
envoys  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Thailand,  and 
the  Philippines.  The  signatories  of  this  "Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty"  agreed  to  "main- 
tain and  develop  their  individual  and  collective 
capacity  to  resist  armed  attack  and  to  prevent  and 
counter  subversive  activities  directed  from  without 
against  their  territorial  integrity  and  political  stabil- 
ity.*' The  treaty  was  proclaimed  in  effect  Feb.  19, 
1955.  Subsequent  efforts  to  "strengthen"  the  alliance 
were  not  impressive  in  result.  ( See  NEW  INTERNA- 
TIONAL YEAR  BOOK,  EVENTS  OF  1954,  pp.  507-8; 
EVENTS  OF  1955,  pp.  501-2.) 

On  Jan.  17, 1956,  a  SEATO  conference  opened  in 
Melbourne  in  the  hope  of  devising  a  viable  plan  of 
defense.  Pakistan  complained  that  Afghan  support 
of  the  demands  of  Pathan  tribesmen  for  an  inde- 
pendent Pushtunistan  was  a  "threat  to  peace."  The 
issue  was  deferred.  The  alliance  was  envisaged  by 
most  of  its  members  as  being  directed  only  against 
Communist  aggression, 

In  mid-February  small-scale  war  games  in  Thai- 
land (originally  planned  at  Iwo  Jima),  under  the 
command  of  Rear  Admiral  L.  K.  Rice  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  were  designed  to  reassure  Thailand,  Pakistan, 
and  the  Philippines,  to  counteract  "creeping  neutral- 
ism" in  Southeast  Asia,  and  to  convince  Red  China 
that  the  coalition  was  more  than  a  "paper  tiger." 
Pakistan  declined  to  participate  because  of  insuffi- 
cient notice.  Skepticism  of  the  utility  and  purpose 
of  these  exercises  was  widely  expressed  in  Japan. 
What  diplomatic  or  military  gains  were  achieved 
by  holding  maneuvers  was  unclear. 

Great  Britain  urged  that  emphasis  in  SEATO  be 
shifted  from  military  to  economic  cooperation.  At 
a  3-day  meeting  of  SEATO's  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  in  Karachi,  March  6-9,  Dulles  and  Selwyn 
Lloyd  publicly  warned  of  the  continued  danger  of 
Communist  aggression  and  privately  differed  as  to 
the  proper  functions  of  the  alliance.  No  significant 
new  accords  emerged.  Secretary  Dulles  conferred 
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with  Prime  Minister  Nehru  in  New  Delhi,  India, 
on  March  10  and  sought  to  extend  assurances  of 
support  in  the  event  of  aggression  by  Pakistan 
against  India.  After  further  travels,  he  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  "basic  soundness"  of  American 
policies  in  Southeast  Asia.  Congressional  critics 
voiced  alarm.  The  Netherlands^  expressed  dismay, 
"shock,"  and  "disappointment"  at  Dulles'  "anti- 
colonial"  utterances  in  Indonesia. 

SEATO's  military  staff  planners  met  in  Singa- 
pore on  June  13  amid  widespread  Asian  criticism 
to  tie  effect  that  American  disregard  of  Asian  na- 
tionalist and  economic  aspirations  rendered  the  al- 
liance futile;  that  the  refusal  of  Washington  to 
commit  any  forces  to  common  defense  made  it 
meaningless,  since  no  force  was  available  apart 
from  titie  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet;  and  that  continued 
American  preoccupation  with  the  alleged  dangers  of 
Chinese  or  Soviet  appression  played  into  the  hands 
of  Communist  propagandists  contending  that 
SEATO  was  a  threat  to  peace.  In  late  July,  Admiral 
Radford,  visiting  the  Philippines,  extended  reassur- 
ances that  U.S.  forces  in  the  Far  East  would  not 
be  reduced.  American-Philippine  negotiations  re- 
garding military  bases  made  progress  slowly  and 
were  interrupted  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

By  1957  SEATO,  like  the  Baghdad  Pact,  re- 
mained a  "shadow  alliance"  more  productive  of 
dissension  than  of  security  or  cooperation.  Turkish 
and  Iranian  suggestions  that  both  accords  be  some- 
how "linked"  to  NATO  were  without  result. 
Whether  tangible  content  could  be  injected  into 
this  amorphous  coalition  remained  to  be  seen.  See 
articles  under  names  of  member  states. 

— FREDERICK  L.  SCETUMAN 

SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION.  Organized  in  1845, 
this  Convention  is  the  largest  Baptist  group  in  the 
world.  It  has  30,377  affiliated  churches  with  total 
membership  of  8,474,741  and  is  located  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  more  than  35  States.  As  of 
Dec.  31,  1955,  the  churches  were  served  by  28,412 
ordained  ministers.  Church  property  is  valued  at 
$1,323,453,534.  The  Convention  supports  1,050  for- 
eign missionaries  and  1,002  home  missionaries; 
supports  24  children's  homes  with  about  5,000  ca- 
pacity (property  valued  at  $7,555,257)  and  10 
homes  for  the  aged  with  about  500  capacity  (prop- 
erty valued  at  $3,074,531);  maintains  70  schools, 
colleges,  and  seminaries  with  nearly  61,400  stu- 
dents; operates  4  major  boards  and  a  number  of 
other  agencies.  Convention  Offices:  127  9th  Ave., 
N,  Nashville  3,  Tenn. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COMMISSION.  The  South  Pacific 
Commission  was  established  in  1948  by  an  agree- 
ment among  the  'governments  of  Australia,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States.  It  is  a  regional  inter- 
national organization  that  serves  as  an  advisory  and 
consultative  body  to  the  participating  governments. 
The  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to  promote  the 
development  and  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  17 
territories  in  the  Micronesian,  Polynesian,  and 
Melanesian  areas  of  the  Pacific  administered  by 
these  6  governments. 

In  1956  the  Commission  continued  its  concentra- 
tion of  efforts  on  the  following  matters:  health  edu- 
cation, nutrition,  mosquito-borne  diseases,  subsis- 
tence economies,  the  coconut  industry,  the  rice  in- 
dustry, fisheries,  plant  introduction,  plant  pests  and 
diseases,  including  the  coconut  rhinoceros  beetle, 
pastures  and  livestock,  literature  promotion,  audio- 
visual aids,  literacy,  vocational  training,  community 
development,  and  cooperatives. 

One  of  the  16  technical  experts  engaged  by  the 
Commission  in  1956  to  assist  territorial  administra- 


tions was  a  specialist  on  fisheries.  He  carried  out 
personal  investigations  on  problems  in  Guam,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  British 
Solomon  Islands  Protectorate,  Papua,  New  Guinea, 
and  the  New  Hebrides  Condominium.  The  first 
area-wide  training  course  held  under  Commission 
and  FAO  auspices  for  Pacific  Islanders  was  com- 
menced in  November,  1956.  Twenty-five  trainees 
from  14  Pacific  territories  attended  the  10- week 
training  course,  which  was  designed  to  teach  Pacific 
Islanders  modem  ways  of  catching,  transporting, 
processing,  and  marketing  fish. 

Steady  progress  was  made  in  the  health  education 
field  with  the  production  of  a  report  on  Health  Edu- 
cation in  the  Pacific.  Visits  to  American  Samoa, 
Western  Samoa,  Fiji,  French  Oceania,  and  the  New 
Hebrides  were  made  in  the  course  of  completing 
this  report.  A  health  education  training  course  for 
Pacific  Islanders  will,  as  a  consequence,  be  held  at 
the  New  Caledonian  headquarters  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  Commission  and  WHO. 

An  outstanding  event  of  the  year  was  the  holding 
of  the  Third  Session  of  the  South  Pacific  Confer- 
ence at  Suva,  Fiji,  from  April  23  to  May  3,  when 
representatives  of  the  local  peoples  from  the  17 
dependent  territories  and  the  Kingdom  of  Tonga 
discussed  and  formulated  recommendations  to  the 
Commission  concerning  regional  problems  regard- 
ing health,  economic  development,  and  social  de- 
velopment. Thirty-three  resolutions  of  the  Confer- 
ence have  subsequently  been  associated  with  the 
Commission's  work^program,  where  appropriate. 

The  Commission's  agriculturalist  completed  the 
last  phase  of  the  subsistence  economies  project  by 
surveying  the  Micronesian  territories  of  Guam  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  The 
agricultural  methods  used  for  food  production,  with 
recommendations  for  improvements,  were  reviewed 
in  this  report.  A  preliminary  study  of  an  agricultural 
development  plan  of  the  New  Hebrides  was  sub- 
mitted to  appropriate  authorities. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  livestock  in  the  Pacific 
region,  a  technical  conference  was  held  at  Mel- 
bourne in  October  to  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
a  regional  Pasture  and  Livestock  Institute  designed 
for  humid,  tropical  areas.  Plans  for  the  research 
institute  and  its  administrative  and  financial  organ- 
ization were  developed. 

The  development  of  cooperatives  has  gained  mo- 
mentum throughout  the  Pacific  region.  To  assist  ter- 
ritorial administrations,  a  cooperatives  officer  was 
engaged  by  the  Commission.  Advisory  visits  were 
made  during  the  course  of  the  year  to  the  territories 
of  Fiji,  Western  Samoa,  American  Samoa,  French 
Oceania,  the  Cook  Islands,  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Tonga.  Handbooks  on  cooperatives  have  been  pre- 
pared for  territorial  use  and  a  monthly  information 
bulletin  is  prepared  and  circulated  to  territorial 
administrations. 

The  South  Pacific  Literature  Bureau,  with  its 
French  branch  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  contin- 
ued its  basic  work  in  preparing  simple  publications 
and  publishing  books  and  leaflets  suitable  for  terri- 
torial use.  Visits  were  made  to  American  Samoa  and 
Western  Samoa  to  advise  these  territories  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  bookselling  and  library  facilities. 
The  Film  and  Film  Strip  Appraisal  Service  was 
continued  for  the  benefit  of  territorial  administra- 
tions. 

The  Naduruloulou  Plant  Introduction  and  Quar- 
antine Station  in  Fiji,  with  assistance  from  the 
Commission,  continued  as  the  Central  Plant  Intro- 
duction Station  in  assembling  and  distributing  to 
Pacific  territories  new  varieties  of  economic  plants. 
Technical  problems  relating  to  insect  pests  and  dis- 
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eases  were  treated  by  the  Commission's  entomolo- 
gist during  visits  to  Fiji,  Western  Samoa,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Papua,  Australian  New  Guinea,  and 
Netherlands  New  Guinea.  Research,  toward  the 
control  and  eradication  of  the  rhinoceros  beetle 
was  continued. 

The  nutrition  team  completed  the  first  phase  of 
its  investigations  in  indigenous  dietary  patterns. 
The  filariasis  (nematode  worm  infection;  expert 
conducted  surveys  in  the  Cook  Islands,  Western 
Samoa,  and  New  Caledonia. 

A  considerable  number  of  pamphlets  and  docu- 
ments on  technical  subjects  in  the  fields  of  health 
and  of  economic  and  social  development  were  is- 
sued, including  Clearing  House  Service  for  Broad- 
cast Recordings— Information  and  Catalogue;  Anno- 
tated Bibliography  of  Filariasis  and  Elephantiasis; 
U Agriculture  vivriere  autochtone  de  la  Nouvelle- 
Caledonie;  Small-scale  Industry  for  the  South  Paci- 
fic—Preliminary Papers;  Industrial  Activity  in  Se- 
lected Areas  of  the  South  Pacific;  Western  Samoa 
—An  Economic  Survey;  and  Economic  Aspects  of 
the  Coconut  Industry  in  the  South  Pacific. 

The  senior  Commissioners  in  1956  were:  Aus- 
tralia, J.  R.  Halligan;  France,  R.  F.  Lassalle-Sere; 
the  Netherlands,  H.  J.  Levelt;  New  Zealand,  C.  G. 
R.  McKay;  United  Kingdom,  Sir  Ronald  Garvey; 
United  States,  Felix  M.  Keesing.  The  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Commission  is  Dr.  Ralph  Clairon  Bedell. 
Address:  South  Pacific  Commission,  Anse  Vata, 
Noumea,  New  Caledonia.  —EDNA  HARVEY  BARR 
SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA.  A  former  German  possession 
northwest  of  and  adjacent  to  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  mandated  to  South  Africa  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  Dec.  17,  1920,  and  since  1949  claimed  by 
South  Africa.  Capital:  Windhoek. 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  is  317,725  sq.  mi. 
and  the  population  (1951  census)  414,601.  This 
includes  48,588  Europeans,  153,631  natives  and  col- 
ored (enumerated),  212,360  natives  and  colored 
outside  police  areas,  19  Malays,  and  3  Asiatics. 
The  principal  native  groups  are  the  Ovambos  ( Ban- 
tu), Hereros,  Bergdamaras  or  Klipkaffirs  (Bantu  or 
Hottentot),  Hottentots,  and  Bushmen.  For  Euro- 
peans there  were  53  government  schools  in  1954 
(9,900  pupils)  and  15  registered  private  schools 
(1,241  pupils ) .  There  were  also  7  government  na- 
tive schools  and  2  government  colored  schools. 
The  government  gave  financial  assistance  to  about 
120  mission  schools  (11,000  pupils)  for  colored 
and  native  children. 

Production  and  Trade.  Stockraising,  in  which  the 
Hereros  predominate,  is  the  chief  occupation.  In 
1950  (stock  census)  the  territory  had  1.6  million 
cattle  and  5  million  small  stock.  Owing  to  its  aridity, 
little  of  the  land  is  suitable  for  agriculture,  but 
butter  and  cheese  are  produced  and  exported  in 
quantity.  Minerals  are  increasingly  important.  Fine 
diamonds,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  and  several  other 
minerals  are  exported.  Most  products  are  exported 
rather  than  consumed,  and  there  is  a  highly  favor- 
able balance  of  trade. 

Transportation.  The  Territory  is  included  in  the 
South  African  Customs  Union.  There  are  1,133  miles 
of  standard-gauge  railway,  which  connect  with  the 
South  African  system. 

Finance.  In  1954-55  revenue  was  £9.8  million  and 
expenditure  £8.8  million,  giving  a  surplus. 

Government.  After  1921,  administration  was  vested 
in  a  Governor  General,  who  delegated  his  powers, 
first  to  an  administrator  who  was  assisted  by  an 
advisory  committee,  and  later  to  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  a  Legislative  Assembly.  The  South- West 
Africa  Affairs  Amendment  Act,  passed  by  the  Un- 
ion Parliament  in  1949,  abolished  the  advisory  body 


and  provided  that  all  18  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  should  be  elected  by  the  registered  voters 
(all  white).  South- West  Africa  is  represented  in 
the  Union  House  of  Assembly  by  6  members  and  in 
the  Senate  by  4  members.  Administrator:  Daniel 
T.  du  P.  Viljoen. 

Events,  1956.  The  UN  General  Assembly  was  asked 
on  July  11  to  reexamine  the  condition  of  natives  in 
South- West  Africa  under  South  Africa's  apartheid 
policy.  The  UN  special  committee  on  South- West 
Africa  found  the  situation  neither  in  conformity 
with  the  mandate  system,  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  nor  the  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

Administrator  Daniel  Viljoen  said  in  an  interview 
on  April  18  that  South-West  Africa  would  soon 
become  the  fifth  Province  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  Union  Prime  Minister  Strydom  told  the 
Union^  Senate  on  May  21  that  it  was  fully  in  the 
Union's  power  to  incorporate  the  Territory  into  its 
own.  — ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

SOYBEANS.  Production  in  the  United  States  set 
another  new  record  in  1956.  The  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service  estimated  the  crop  at  455,869,000 
bu.,  22  percent  above  the  previous  record  of  374 
million  bu.  produced  in  1955.  Yields  averaged  the 
second  highest  on  record  while  acreage  was  at  a 
new  high.  An  average  of  21.8  bu.  per  harvested  acre 
was  obtained  in  1956  compared  with  20.1  bu.  in 
1955  and  the  1949  peak  of  22.3  bu.  The  crop  was 
harvested  from  21  million  acres  compared  with  18.6 
million  acres  in  the  preceding  year.  The  five  leading 
States  in  soybean  production  in  1956  were:  Illinois, 
134,948,000  bu.;  Minnesota,  52,540,000;  Indiana, 
52,128,000;  Iowa,  50,900,000;  and  Missouri,  39,- 
120,000  bu. 

World  output  of  soybeans  also  hit  a  new  peak  in 
1956,  largely  because  of  increased  production  in  the 
United  States.  The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
estimated  the  crop  at  854  million  bu.,  10  percent 
above  1955  and  84  percent  above  the  prewar  aver- 
age. Production  in  China-Manchuria,  which  was 
second  to  the  United  States,  was  estimated  at  325 
million  bu.  Other  leaders  were:  Japan,  16,094,000 
bu.;  Indonesia,  13,962,000;  Korea,  5,775,000;  and 
Canada,  4,980,000  bu.  -WAYNE  DEXTER 

SPAIN.  A  country  in  southwestern  Europe,  occupy- 
ing almost  85  percent  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 
Area:  189,372  sq.  mi.  The  total  area,  including  the 
Balearic  and  Canary  Islands,  is  194,232  sq.  mi.  The 
population  of  Spain  in  1956  was  estimated  at  29,- 
203,000.  Principal  cities  (1953  est):  Madrid  (cap- 
ital) 1,699,775;  Barcelona  1,321,878;  Valencia  533,- 
634;  Seville,  97,889;  Malaga  285,438;  Zaragoza 
277,482. 

Education.  Although  primary  education  is  free, 
compulsory  attendance  cannot  be  enforced  because 
of  the  inadequate  number  of  schools.  Religious 
training  is  included.  A  total  of  2,157,570  students 
were  attending  the  60,708  public  schools  in  1952- 
53.  In  addition  to  the  many  religious  and  private 
schools  there  were  119  secondary  schools  with  a 
combined  enrolment  of  247,713  students.  There 
were  12  universities  with  a  total  registration  of 
58,143  students,  and  106  training  centers  for  teach- 
ers. The  religion  of  the  state  is  Roman  Catholicism. 
Other  public  religious  ceremony  is  permitted  only 
within  the  262  churches  and  chapels  maintained 
by  about  26,000  Spanish  Protestants. 

Production.  The  country  is  well  suited  to  agricul- 
ture and  produces  large  quantities  of  oranges,  lem- 
ons, olives,  almonds,  pomegranates,  apricots,  and 
grapes.  The  most  valuaole  mineral  produced  is  coal 
(12,432,000  tons  in  1954).  Potash,  lignite,  iron, 
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tungsten,  manganese,  copper,  and  lead  also  are  pro- 
duced. There  is  an  important  fishing  industry,  which 
accounted  in  1953  for  626,200  tons  of  sardines, 
tunny  fish,  and  cod,  valued  at  3,192.5  million  pese- 
tas. Cotton  and  woolen  goods  are  the  chief  manu- 
factures. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955,  imports  were  valued  at 
1,889.6  million  pesetas;  exports,  1,366  million.  The 
buying  official  exchange  rate  of  the  peseta  has 
been  U.S.$0.0456  since  1952.  The  main  imports 
were  cotton,  jute,  cereals,  dried  legumes,  coffee, 
tobacco,  cellulose,  timber,  machinery,  automobiles, 
tractors,  and  petroleum  products.  Iron  and  wolfram 
ores,  cork,  hides,  perfume  essences,  salt,  fish,  vege- 
tables, citrus  fruits,  wines,  potash,  olive  oil,  mer- 
cury, etc.,  were  the  important  exports. 

Communications.  The  sea-going  mercantile  marine 
on  Nov.  1,  1954,  contained  1,166  ships  of  a  gross 
tonnage  of  1,312,601.  There  were  in  1954,  14,160 
km  of  broad  gauge  and  4,938  of  narrow  gauge  rail- 
way open.  In  1954  the  total  length  of  highways  and 
roads  was  116,432  km.  There  were  41,989  km  of 
telegraph  lines  and  34  airports. 

Finance.  The  estimated  revenue  for  1956-57  was 
approximately  38,834  million  pesetas;  expenditures, 
35,832  million  pesetas.  The  total  state  debt  on  Jan. 
1, 1954,  was  76,884  million  pesetas. 

Government.  Gen.  Francisco  Franco  became  head 
of  the  Rebel  Nationalist  Government  in  1936;  in 
1939  he  was  recognized  as  permanent  dictator.  In 
1947  a  referendum  approved  of  the  law  providing 
for  a  royal  successor  after  the  death  or  incapacita- 
tion  of  General  Franco.  There  is  a  single  party  rule 
by  the  National  Council;  the  Cortes  merely  pre- 
pares and  enacts  laws.  Cabinet  Ministers,  Civil  Gov- 
ernors, business  executives,  heads  of  universities, 
presidents  of  learned  bodies,  and  professional  men 
comprise  the  441  members  of  the  Cortes.  Chief  of 
State  and  Premier:  General  Francisco  Franco. 

Events,  1956.  Gradual  improvement  of  the  coun- 
try's economy  extended  through  1956,  but  Spain 
still  faces  problems  of  inequitable  tax  distribution, 
outmoded  agricultural  techniques,  and  increasing 
inflation. 

Student  Unrest.  In  a  poll  conducted  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Madrid  it  was  announced  that  the  great 
majority  of  students  polled  were  opposed  to 
Francos  totalitarian  regime.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
400  students  polled  were  opposed  to  all  forms  of 
totalitarian  government.  Another  20  percent  favored 
totalitarianism  but  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  regime.  The  remaining  20  percent  re- 
ported they  were  politically  indifferent.  University 
professors  and  government  officials  regarded  find- 
ings of  the  poll  as  representative  of  the  current 
philosophical  trend  in  Spain's  youth  and  termed  the 
trend  as  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  confront- 
ing the  present  regime. 

Student  discontent  grew  into  open  rebellion  on 
a  number  of  occasions  during  the  year.  On  February 
8,  several  thousand  students  of  the  University  of 
Madrid  battled  Falange  Party  members  on  the 
streets  of  the  capital.  Classes  were  suspended  for 
one  week  following  the  riot.  Closing  of  classes 
seemed  only  to  make  matters  worse,  for  the  follow- 
ing day  a  new  outbreak  occurred  with  even  greater 
violence.  Shots  were  fired  and  a  number  of  students 
and  Falangists  were  injured.  Hundreds  of  police- 
men, rushed  to  the  scene  in  jeeps  and  trucks,  broke 
up  the  riot  with  clubs  and  powerful  streams  of  wa- 
ter. Student  demonstrations  spread  to  the  southern 
city  of  Seville  on  February  13  where  members  of  the 
College  of  Law  marched  in  sympathy  for  their 
Madrid  colleagues.  No  violence  was  reported  in 
Seville,  however. 


On  February  15,  Generalissimo  Franco  replaced 
his  Minister  of  Education  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Falange  Party  in  an  apparent  attempt  to  pacify  the 
restless  students.  Informed  sources  reported  that 
student  opposition  to  the  Falange  is  caused  pri- 
marily by  a  basic  dislike  of  authoritarianism  and 
reaction  against  the  Spanish  University  Syndicate 
(SEU),  a  Falangist  organization  which  represents 
them  in  the  Spanish  government.  All  university  stu- 
dents are  automatically  members  of  the  SEU,  but 
rebellious  anti-Falange  students  are  said  to  be  plan- 
ning to  establish  their  own  organization.  Student 
unrest  has  heralded  the  downfall  of  more  than  a 
few  dictators  in  Europe  and  Latin  America,  and  the 
present  discontent  among  Spanish  youth  may  be  a 
prelude  to  downfall  for  Franco— though  the  end 
should  not  be  expected  in  the  very  near  future. 

Spanish  Morocco  Feud.  Colonialism  was  dealt  a 
severe  blow  on  April  7,  when  Franco  granted  inde- 
pendence to  Spanish  Morocco,  which  had  been  a 
Spanish  protectorate  since  1912.  Freedom  followed 
a  long  bitter  nationalistic  struggle  by  independence- 
minded  Moroccans.  The  declaration  recognized  Sul- 
tan Mohammed  ben  Youssef  as  ruler  of  the  new 
nation  and  gave  the  country  the  right  to  conduct  its 
own  military  and  diplomatic  affairs.  A  six-point  pro- 
tocol between  the  two  nations  permits  the  Spanish 
army  to  remain  in  Morocco  during  a  transitory  pe- 
riod and  provides  for  protection  of  rights  of  Span- 
iards during  this  period.  The  agreement  calls  for 
Spain  to  withdraw  all  troops  from  Morocco  as  soon 
as  the  country  shows  evidence  of  "genuine"  inde- 
pendence. 

Strikes.  New  indications  of  unrest  showed  them- 
selves during  April  as  a  wave  of  strikes— the  first 
Spain  has  known  in  5  years— left  as  many  as  40,000 
workers  idle.  Although  strikes  are  illegal  in  Spain, 
workers  in  Barcelona,  San  Sebastian,  and  Pam- 
plona walked  off  their  jobs  in  search  of  wage  in- 
creases. The  government,  recognizing  the  effect  of 
rising  inflation  on  workers*  living  standards,  earlier 
had  declared  a  nationwide  20  percent  wage  in- 
crease. In  Pamplona,  several  hundred  shoe  factory 
employees  left  their  jobs  on  April  10,  charging  the 
20  percent  increase  was  insufficient,  and  that  hardly 
had  the  wage  increases  been  granted  when  prices 
rose  correspondingly.  The  strike  quickly  spread  to 
several  dozen  factories  in  Pamplona.  Two  days 
later,  Spam's  foremost  industrial  center,  Barcelona, 
reported  workers  in  two  plants  had  walked  out. 
Some  600  workers  also  left  their  jobs  in  San  Se- 
bastian. 

On  April  13,  the  government  announced  dis- 
missal of  all  strikers,  cancellation  of  their  labor 
contracts,  seniority  rights,  and  other  benefits.  The 
following  day  most  strikers  returned  to  their  jobs, 
and  the  government  order  was  not  enforced.  Al- 
though the  strikers  failed  to  get  the  40  percent  pay 
increases  they  sought,  it  was  reported  that  some 
plants  were  voluntarily  granting  wage  increases. 
Minor  strikes  and  slowdowns  were  reported  through- 
out the  year,  but  the  only  sizeable  wage  increase 
noted  in  the  second  half  of  1956  was  a  12.8  per- 
cent salary  increase  for  Spain's  Chief  of  State, 
Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco.  Franco  also  de- 
creed an  11  percent  increase  in  his  annual  expense 
allowance,  giving  him  a  combined  income  from 
these  two  sources  of  6,791,441  pesetas  (about 
$150,000). 

Inflation.  The  New  York  Times  reported,  in  a 
year-end  report  on  Spain's  economic  and  financial 
condition,  that  inflation  in  that  country  has  not  yet 
reached  a  critical  stage,  but  that  if  allowed  to  go 
unchecked,  serious  problems  could  be  expected. 
The  report  stated  that  the  cost  of  living  index  rose 
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10  percent  in  1956  and  that  the  peseta  had  fallen 
from  43  to  the  dollar  to  about  50  to  the  dollar. 

Post-Franco  Spain.  Generalissimo  Franco's  desire 
for  restoration  of  the  monarchy  after  his  death  or 
retirement  has  long  been  recognized,  but  the  prob- 
lem of  redistribution  of  the  dictator's  powers  has 
remained  a  problem.  In  June,  Franco  designated 
a  special  commission  to  draft  recommendations  for 
breaking  up  the  powers  now  vested  in  the  Chief  of 
State.  The  commission  presented  two  drafts  which 
will  soon  be  discussed  by  the  National  Council  of 
the  Falange  Party.  These  drafts  recommended  that 
the  new  head  of  state  (presumably  Prince  Juan 
Carlos  of  Bourbon)  should  have  power  to  appoint 
and  dismiss  a  Premier.  No  proposals  were  made  for 
important  changes  in  the  parliament,  and  no  indi- 
cation was  given  that  a  popular  vote  would  be 
allowed.  —MIGUEL  JORBIN 

SPANISH  GUINEA.  A  Spanish  colony  in  West  Africa, 
comprising  the  mainland  known  as  Continental 
Guinea  (10,040  sq.  mi.)  and  the  islands  (813  sq. 
mi.)  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  chief  islands  are 
Fernando  P6,  Amnobon,  Corisco,  Little  Elobey,  and 
Great  Elobey.  Total  estimated  population  (1954): 
205,000.  Principal  towns:  Santa  Isabel  (capital)  and 
Bata.  Important  products  are  cacao,  coffee,  vege- 
tables, fruits,  and  timber.  The  whole  territory  is 
under  the  administration  of  a  governor  general. 
SPANISH  LITERATURE.  Spanish  literature  in  1956 
showed  the  same  trends  as  in  the  last  decade,  with 
the  novel  greatly  in  the  lead,  both  in  vigor  and  origi- 
nality; poetry  in  a  discreet  second  place  without  any 
visible  sign  of  an  authentic  revival;  the  essay  having 
lost  the  impetus  and  scope  it  had  in  the  first  three 
decades  of  this  century  ( under  Miguel  de  Unamuno 
and  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset);  and  the  theater,  suffer- 
ing from  different  kinds  of  censorship,  in  very  poor 
shape  despite  the  commendable  efforts  made  by 
young  playwrights  in  several  experimental  theaters. 

A  New  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  to  Spain.  The  most 
important  event  in  Spanish  letters  in  1956  was  the 
awarding  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  to  the 
Spanish  poet  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  75  years  old, 
who  has  been  living  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  civil  war,  and  is 
now  teaching  at  the  University  of  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico.  Juan  Ram6n  Jimenez  is  the  poet  who  has 
had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  new  directions  in 
modern  Spanish  and  Spanish  American  poetry;  and 
his  prose  work  Platero  y  Yo  (1917),  an  account  of 
his  ramblings  with  his  burro  around  Moguer,  his 
native  Andalusian  village,  is  the  book  that  has  been 
most  widely  read  in  Spain  in  this  century,  having 
sold  over  a  million  copies.  The  two  other  Spaniards 
who  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  were 
playwrights,  Jos6  Echegaray  (1905)  and  Jacinto 
Benavente  (1922). 

Congresses  and  Centenaries.  In  Madrid  from  April 
22  to  May  2  the  Congress  of  the  Spanish  Academy 
of  Language  was  held,  following  the  first  Unesco 
meeting  to  take  place  in  the  Spanish  capital.  Rep- 
resentatives of  academies  of  the  Spanish  language 
of  all  the  Spanish-American  countries  attended  the 
Congress,  whose  main  purpose  was  to  defend  the 
unity  of  the  Spanish  language. 

In  the  summer  two  important  events  took  place 
in  the  Universidad  Internacional  Men6ndez  Pelayo 
in  Santander:  one,  the  meeting  of  the  Second  Con- 
gress of  Intellectual  Cooperation  attended  by  per- 
sonalities from  all  over  the  world;  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Marcelino 
Menendez  Pelayo,  father  of  modern  Spanish  criti- 
cism. 

Novel.  The  novel,  stimulated  by  a  large  number 
of  prizes,  both  national  and  provincial,  was  the  most 


active  literary  genre.  Two  novels  of  young  writers 
were  received  with  favorable  comments  by  the 
critics:  Didlogo  en  la  oscuridad  by  Tomas  Salvador 
and  Jarama  by  Rafael  Sanchez  Ferlosio.  Both  nov- 
els, in  dealing  with  psychological  analysis  and  nor- 
mal human  subjects,  show  a  new  approach  on  the 
part  of  Spanish  novelists.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
novelists  as  Ignacio  Tudela  in  Mas  que  Maduro 
treated  criminal  and  abnormal  subjects. 

The  humoristic  vein,  which  is  another  trait  of 
the  present  Spanish  novel,  appeared  in  Todos  los 
ombLigos  son  redondos  and  Solo  se  mueren  los  ton- 
tos,  both  by  Alvaro  de  Laiglesia. 

One  novelist  of  the  older  generation,  the  one 
which  appeared  shortly  before  the  Spanish  civil 
war,  Juan  Antonio  de  Zunzunegui,  published  El 
hijo  hecho  a  contrata;  and  Camilo  Jos^  Cela,  Spain's 
leading  novelist,  wrote  a  novelette,  Molino  de  vi- 
ento,  which  shows  Cela  at  his  best. 

Women's  contribution  to  the  revival  of  the  Span- 
ish novel  was  very  great  last  year.  In  1956  Carmen 
Kurz  was  outstanding  with  La  vieja  ley  and  El 
desconocido.  She  had  received  in  1955  the  Prize 
Ciudad  de  Barcelona  for  her  novel  Duermen  bajo 
las  aguas.  The  disintegration  of  Spanish  family  life 
following  the  civil  war  was  treated  by  Eva  Mar- 
tinez-Carmona  in  Cuerpo  sin  sombre;  and  also  by 
a  male  novelist,  Noel  Claraso,  in  Historia  de  una  fa- 
milia.  Women  made  a  major  contribution  to  the 
short-story  field.  Among  them  were  Valentina  del 
Barco,  Clotilde  Mendez,  Julia  Bonet,  Maria  del 
Pilar  Molina,  Maria  Estevez  de  Castro  y  Carmen 
Martel.  In  Mexico,  Max  Aub,  Spanish  exile,  pub- 
lished his  Cuentos  ciertos,  ciertos  cuentos,  which 
was  well  received  by  the  critics. 

In  Galician,  akin  to  the  Portuguese  language, 
Angel  Fole  published  an  excellent  book,  Terra 
brava. 

Poetry.  The  best  collection  of  current  Spanish 
poetry  appeared  outside  Spain,  in  Colombia,  in 
12  poetas  espanoles  published  by  the  University  of 
Antipquia.  This  anthology  includes  poems  by  Jose 
Maria  Caballero  Bonalde,  Jaime  Ferran,  Carlos 
Murciano,  Antonio  Murciano,  Jose  Lopez  Pacheco, 
Pilar  Paz  Pasamar,  Vicente  Nunez,  Jose  Luis  Mar- 
tin Descalzo,  Jose*  Valente,  Jose  Luis  Tejada  and 
Julio  Mariscal.  In  Spain  the  Colecci6n  Adonais 
published  several  important  books  by  young  poets : 
Hombre  en  forma  de  elegia  by  Javier  de  Bencoe- 
chea,  which  was  awarded  the  Adonais  Prize  for 
1955;  and  Desde  le  cauce  terreno  by  Jose  Ibanez 
Langlois. 

The  religious  trend,  constant  in  Spanish  poetry 
since  the  civil  war,  appears  in  Sonetos  a  Nuestro 
Senor  by  Corredor  Garcia  O.F.M.;  and  it  also  in- 
spires, although  in  more  human  form,  Oratorio  del 
Guadarrama  by  Jos6  Luis  Pedro  Noguera;  while 
Jose  Maria  Kaydeda  in  24  horas  (versos  humanos), 
and  Angel  Crespo  in  Todo  estd  vivo  try  to  express 
with  vigor  a  poetry  more  deeply  human. 

Women,  some  of  them  already  well  known  for 
their  literary  accomplishments,  published  important 
poetical  works:  Pura  Vazquez,  Mariana  de  amor; 
Maria  Beneyto,  Poema  de  la  ciudad;  Maria  Man- 
ent,  Obra  poStica;  and  Elsa  Garcia,  Nuevos  Poemas. 

In  Barcelona,  where  poetry  both  in  Castilian  and 
in  Catalan  is  cultivated,  the  Prize  Ciudad  de  Bar- 
celona for  poetry  in  Catalan  was  awarded  to  Manuel 
Beltran  Oriola  for  his  Ciudad  de  Dios;  and  in  Cas- 
tilian to  Rafael  Santos  Torroellas  for  El  hombre 
antiguo.  The  number  of  Catalan  poets  writing  in 
Castilian  has  increased  greatly  in  the  last  years. 

Jos6  Maria  Peman,  of  the  older  generation,  pub- 
lished an  anthology  of  his  own  poems,  Antotogia 
de  poesia  lirica;  and  the  poetical  works  of  Gerardo 
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Diego,  another  poet  of  the  same  generation— the  so- 
called  generation  of  1927— was  studied  by  Antonio 
Gallego  Morrell  in  Vida  y  poemas  de  Gerardo  Diego. 
Tomas  Navarro,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Columbia 
University,  living  in  New  York,  published  in  the 
United  States  Metrica,  the  first  complete  study  of 
the  development  and  structure  of  Spanish  metrics. 

Essay.  La  Era  de  Trujillo  by  Jesus  de  Galindez, 
an  exiled  Spanish-Basque  living  in  the  United 
States,  attracted  great  publicity  because  of  the 
strange  circumstances  under  which  its  author  dis- 
appeared in  the  streets  of  New  York.  The  book, 
written  in  English  as  a  Ph.D.  thesis  for  Columbia 
University,  was  published  in  Spanish  in  Santiago, 
Chile. 

Some  important  biographies  appeared  during  the 
year:  Alfonso  XIII  (the  last  king  of  Spain,  de- 
throned  in  1931 )  by  Julian  Cortes  Cabanillas;  Rai- 
mundo  Lulio  (Spanish  philosopher,  essayist,  novel- 
ist, and  missionary  of  the  thirteenth  century)  by 
Antono  Martinez  Tomas;  and  Maeztu  ( Spanish  es- 
sayist killed  during  the  civil  war)  by  Vicente 
Marrero.  Another  book  by  Vicente  Marrero  was 
translated  into  English  with  the  title  Picasso  and 
the  Bull 

Transcendental  themes,  stirred  by  existentialist 
philosophy,  were  treated  by  Alvaro  Fernandez 
Suarez  in  El  tiempo  y  el  hay. 

Spanish  essayists  showed  increasing  interest  in 
other  countries,  especially  the  United  States  and 
England.  To  the  first  Angel  Zuniga  devoted  Norte- 
america  a  la  vista;  and  to  the  second  Jorge  Marin 
devoted  Los  ingleses  son  asi.  Africa,  so  near  Spain 
and  linked  to  her  by  political  ties,  attracted  the  curi- 
osity of  Elias  de  Tejada  in  his  Sotiologia  del  Africa 
negra. 

Catalan  essayists,  writing  in  Catalan,  were  more 
interested  in  their  own  country.  Jos6  Pla,  novelist 
and  journalist,  wrote  De  I'Empordanet  a  Barcelona, 
an  account  of  his  travels  through  that  part  of  Cata- 
lonia; and  Jose  Ferrater  Mora,  professor  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College  in  the  United  States,  gave  a  deep 
vision  of  Catalan  social  life  in  Les  formes  de  la  vida 
catalana. 

Theater.  A  Catalan  play,  La  herida  luminosa  by 
Jose  Maria  de  Segarra,  translated  into  Castilian  by 
Jose  Maria  Peman,  was  the  greatest  stage  success 
of  the  year.  Antonio  Buero  Vallejo,  the  outstanding 
Spanish  playwright,  added  to  his  already  long  list 
of  plays  one  more,  Hoy  es  -fiesta,  received  with 
favor  by  the  critics.  Jos6  Maria  Peman  wrote  a  new 
play,  Vivir  apenas,  which  did  not  do  much  credit  to 
its  author.  Enrique  Sudrez  de  Deza,  also  of  the  older 
generation  of  playwrights,  wrote  Miedo  y  Lady 
Amarillo;  and  Eduardo  Garcia  Luengo,  of  the 
young  generation,  presented  Las  supervivientes. 
The  humoristic  trend,  which  is  a  form  of  escape, 
both  in  the  Spanish  theater  and  novel,  appears  in 
Los  maridos  enganan  despues  del  ftitbol  by  Luis 
Mate.  Young  playwrights  presented  several  plays 
in  experimental  theaters,  mainly  in  Madrid;  but 
none  of  them  had  either  success  or  favorable  com- 
ments by  the  critics. 

In  contrast  to  the  drama,  Spanish  motion  picture 
production  made  remarkable  progress  in  1956. 
Some  Spanish  films  showed  a  deep  insight  into 
human  life  that  cannot  be  found  in  the  present 
Spanish  drama.  Two  Spanish  films  were  awarded 
major  prizes  in  the  International  Film  Festival  in 
Venice:  CalU  Mayor  by  Jose  Luis  Bardem  and 
Calabuch  by  Garcia  Berlanga. 

Awards.  A  new  and  important  prize,  seeking  to 
rival  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Spain,  was  instituted  in 
Spain  for  Spaniards  by  the  businessman  Juan 
March.  The  Juan  March  Prizes  for  1956  were 


awarded:  for  Literature  to  Ramon  Menendez  Pi- 
dal,  linguist  and  historian;  for  Scholarship  in  Art  to 
Manuel  Gomez  Moreno,  former  professor  of  Madrid 
University;  and  for  Creative  Art  to  Fernando  Al- 
varez de  Sotomayor,  painter  and  Director  of  the 
Museo  del  Prado. 

The  National  Prize  for  the  novel  was  awarded  to 
Miguel  Delibes  for  Diario  de  un  cazador;  for  the 
drama  to  Torcuato  Luca  de  Tena  and  Teodoro 
Palacios  for  Embajador  en  el  infierno.  No  National 
Prize  was  awarded  for  poetry. 

The  important  Nadal  Prize  was  awarded  to  Ra- 
fael Sanchez  Ferlosio  for  his  novel  Jarama;  and  the 
Planeta  Prize  to  Carmen  Kurz  for  El  desconocido. 
The  Adonais  Prize  for  Poetry  fell  to  Julio  Mariscal 
Montes  for  Pasan  hombres  oscuros, 

In  the  provincial  prizes  the  Gabriel  Mir6  Award, 
instituted  by  the  City  of  Alicante,  was  given  to 
Jesus  Fernandez  Santos  for  his  novel  Los  bravos; 
and  in  the  Canary  Islands  the  Perez  Galdos  Prize 
was  awarded  to  Enrique  Nacger  Fernandez  for  his 
novel  Guanche.  — EMILIO  GONZALEZ  LOPEZ 
STATE,  U.S.  Department  of.  State  Department  em- 
ployment during  1956  increased  from  20,845  to 
22,933,  with  6,469  employed  in  the  United  States 
and  16,464  at  foreign  posts.  The  latter  figure  in- 
cludes 9,929  nationals  of  other  countries.  At  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  United  States  was  represented 
abroad  by  76  embassies,  3  legations,  187  consu- 
lates, and  2  missions. 

Internal  developments  of  significance  included 
the  transfer  of  the  administration  of  the  United 
States  Escapee  Program  from  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration  to  State  Department,  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  Department's  Refugee  Relief 
Program.  In  recognition  of  Africa's  increasing  im- 
portance in  world  affairs,  the  Department  of  State 
established  a  new  position  of  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  African  Affairs  in  the  Bureau  of  Near 
Eastern,  South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs,  and  di- 
vided the  former  Office  of  African  Affairs  into  the 
Office  of  Northern  Africa  Affairs  and  the  Office  of 
Southern  Africa  Affairs.  Joseph  Palmer  II  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  new  post  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  African  Affairs.  Other  new  appointments 
to  key  positions  within  the  Department  included: 
Robert  C.  Hill,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations  and  William  M.  Rountree,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian,  and  African 
Affairs. 

integration  and  the  Foreign  Service.  The  integration 
of  the  Foreign  Service  officer  corps  and  a  majority 
of  Departmental  officers  into  a  unified  Foreign  Ser- 
vice with  alternating  foreign  and  home  assignments 
was  virtually  completed  at  the  end  of  1956.  This 
program,  designed  to  strengthen  the  Foreign  Ser- 
vice, resulted  from  recommendations  made  in  May 
1954  by  the  Secretary's  Public  Committee  on  Per- 
sonnel under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Wriston.  It  has  involved  the  examination  of  ap- 
proximately 2,400  persons.  Of  this  number,  as  of 
mid-December  1956,  1,387  had  been  certified  for 
appointments  as  Foreign  Service  Officers;  225  were 
at  various  stages  of  processing;  and  the  balance  had 
either  declined  or  been  disqualified  by  reason  of 
age  or  failure  to  pass  the  medical  examination. 

A  vigorous  recruitment  program  conducted  in 
colleges  and  universities  of  all  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  resulted  in  substantial  increases 
in  the  number  of  young  people  seeking  a  career  in 
Foreign  Service.  The  March  recruiting  visits  of  27 
Foreign  Service  officers  to  219  colleges  and  uni- 
versities produced  4,960  applicants  for  the  June 
Foreign  Service  examinations;  3,083  took  the  exam- 
inations, with  952  receiving  passing  grades.  The 
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fall  program,  in  wliicli  28  officers  visited  234  col- 
leges and  universities,  brought  7,635  applications 
for  the  examinations  that  were  held  throughout  the 
nation  on  December  8.  This  was  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  candidates  ever  to  apply  for  the  Foreign 
Service  examination. 

The  Department's  Foreign  Service  Institute, 
which  on  March  13  entered  its  tenth  year  of  exis- 
tence, has  continued  the  expansion  and  intensifica- 
tion of  its  training  program  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Wriston  Report  of  1954. 
Total  enrolment  at  FSI  for  the  year  was  5,474. 
More  than  50  courses  were  given  on  a  round-the- 
year  basis.  Of  major  importance  were  two  3-month 
courses,  one  for  newly  appointed  officers,  the  other 
for  mid-career  officers,  and  a  new  6-week  course 
designed  for  new  officers  integrated  under  the  Wris- 
ton program  from  the  Civil  Service.  Intensive  lan- 
guage training  in  23  tongues  was  given  to  more 
than  800  individuals.  On  November  1,  when  enrol- 
ment was  at  its  peak,  there  were  95  Foreign  Ser- 
vice officers  enroled  in  advanced  intensive  training 
courses,  with  68  in  area-and-language  courses,  and 
27  in  economics,  political  science,  and  management. 

Policy  Developments.  The  year  1956  was  a  critical 
one  in  the  history  of  free  world  diplomacy.  Hope- 
fulness at  the  year's  beginning  gave  way  to  increas- 
ing fear  of  a  third  world  war  in  the  face  of  dis- 
orders and  violations  of  the  UN  Charter  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  At  the  year's  end,  though 
the  Soviet  Union's  actions  continued  in  violation  of 
the  Charter,  the  Free  World  disturbers  of  the  peace 
had  accepted  a  UN  cease-fire  order  and  the  United 
States,  having  weathered  a  severe  testing  of  its 
global  policy,  had  reaffirmed  its  confidence  in  its 
traditional  allies  and  inspired  new  confidence  among 
Arab,  African,  and  Asian  nations. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  the  United  States 
recognized  3  newly  sovereign  African  states:  Sudan, 
Morocco,  and  Tunisia.  Increasingly  serious  border 
incidents  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  countries  led 
the  United  States  to  request  a  special  meeting  of 
the  UN  Security  Council,  in  April,  to  discuss  the 
Israeli-Arab  issue,  and  Secretary-General  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  went  to  the  Middle  East  to  attempt  a 
settlement.  On  Cyprus,  troubles  involving  Britain, 
Greece,  and  Turkey  flared  into  violence. 

Throughout  the  world  it  had  become  abundantly 
clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  in  economic  contest 
with  the  United  States  for  the  underdeveloped 
countries  and  that  it  had  not  abandoned  its  expan- 
sionist aims,  but  had  merely  shifted  emphasis  from 
military  aggression  to  economic  and  political  sub- 
version. To  meet  this  challenge  Secretary  o£  State 
Dulles  called  for  "more  flexibility"  and  "greater 
assurance  of  continuity"  in  our  foreign  policy  and 
foreign  aid,  and  President  Eisenhower  asked  the 
Congress  for  increased  foreign  aid  of  $4,800  million. 

At  the  end  of  June,  Polish  workers  revolted 
against  Communist  rule  in  Poznan.  Although  Rus- 
sian tanks  crushed  the  uprising,  Poland  emerged 
with  a  government  that  was  increasingly  independ- 
ent of  Moscow  and  interested  in  developing  closer 
relations  with  the  United  States  and  other  free  na- 
tions. On  July  26,  Egypt's  seizure  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
in  violation  of  existing  treaties,  precipitated  the 
year's  major  crisis.  In  August  at  the  22-nation  Lon- 
don conference  on  Suez,  Secretary  Dulles  presented 
a  plan  for  establishing  a  new  relationship  between 
Egypt  and  the  principal  users  of  the  canal,  on  a  per- 
manent treaty  T^asis.  Egypt  rejected  this  and  also 
a  subsequent  British  plan  for  getting  the  canal  back 
into  operation.  Soviet  veto  defeated  the  UN  Se- 
curity Council's  recommendations  for  international 
control  of  Suez;  and  Israel,  fully  mobilized  and  in 
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disregard  of  President  Eisenhower's  pleas  for  re- 
straint, invaded  Egypt's  Sinai  Peninsula.  Britain  and 
France  vetoed  the  Security  Council  cease-fire  reso- 
lutions and  joined  Israel  in  the  attack  on  Egypt. 

The  United  States  promptly  called  for  an  emer- 
gency meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  is 
not  subject  to  the  veto,  and  continued  to  be  firm 
in  its  denunciation  of  the  use  of  armed  force  by  any 
nation  for  any  but  defense  purposes.  Swiftly  and 
with  the  overwhelming  support  of  the  member  na- 
tions, the  emergency  session  called  for  a  cease-fire, 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  Suez  Area,  formation 
of  an  international  police  patrol  composed  of  troops 
of  neutral  nations  who  are  not  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council,  plans  for  the  salvage  and 
fair  operation  of  the  canal,  and  the  submission  of 
all  future  disputes  over  the  Suez  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice.  On  November  18,  when  the 
UN  proposals  had  been  accepted  by  the  4  nations 
involved  and  the  UN  Emergency  Force  was  moving 
into  Egypt,  Secretary  Dulles  emphasized  the  need 
for  solutions  to  basic  problems  of  the  Near  E^ast 
area,  warning  that  the  truce  alone  would  not  bring 
peace. 

Meanwhile,  in  Eastern  Europe  what  had  begun 
in  mid-October  as  a  peaceful  demonstration^  in 
Budapest,  Hungary,  against  the  Communist  regime 
was  converted  by  repressive  police  action  and  So- 
viet intervention  into  a  nationwide  revolt  and 
general  strike.  President  Eisenhower  denounced 
the  mass  movement  of  Soviet  troops  into  Hungary 
and  authorized  $20  million  for  Hungarian  relief. 
Throughout  November  and  December  the  United 
States  sought,  in  and  out  of  the  UN,  to  mobilize 
world  opinion  against  Soviet  aggression  and  to  aid 
the  Hungarian  people.  President  Eisenhower  per- 
sonally addressed  Soviet  Premier  Bulganin  on  their 
behalt  and  ordered  "extraordinary  measures"  which 
have  permitted  the  United  States  to  offer  asylum 
to  21,500  Hungarian  refugees. 

In  the  UN,  a  U.S.  motion  transferred  the  Hun- 
garian issue  from  the  Security  Council,  where  the 
Soviet  veto  prevailed,  to  a  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  where  a  U.S.  resolution  calling 
for  the  Soviets  to  desist  from  intervention  in  Hun- 
gary was  adopted.  Despite  subsequent  UN  resolu- 
tions calling  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  cease  mass 
deportations  of  Hungarians  and  to  induce  the  pup- 
pet Kadar  government  to  cease  interfering  with  Red 
Cross  attempts  at  relief  and  to  admit  UN  observers, 
the  attempt  to  crush  Hungarian  independence  con- 
tinued. On  December  12,  in  a  resolution  sponsored 
by  the  United  States  and  19  other  nations,  the 
Assembly  condemned  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  course 
in  Hungary  and  called  for  immediate  withdrawal  or 
armed  Forces.  In  this  first  instance  of  a  UN  censure 
of  a  member  nation,  the  vote  was  55  to  8,  with  13 
abstentions,  and  the  vote  of  the  African-Asian  bloc 
was  divided. 

Other  Foreign  Policy  Developments.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  year  President  Eisenhower's  1953  proposal 
for  establishing  an  international  atomic  energy 
agency  bore  fruit  when  81  nations  in  a  UN-spon- 
sored conference  adopted  the  statute  for  the  agency. 
The  President  promised  the  new  agency  5,000  kg  of 
nuclear  fuel  uranium-235  from  the  20,000  kg  previ- 
ously allocated  by  the  United  States  for  peaceful 
uses  by  friendly  nations;  Iceland  withdrew  its  ear- 
lier request  for  the  removal  of  American  bases; 
Secretary  Dulles,  having  just  recovered  from  major 
surgery,  attended  a  vital  meeting  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Council  in  Paris  and  pledged  U.S.  assistance 
in  strengthening  NATO  politically  and  economically 
as  well  as  militarily.  In  the  latter  half  of  December, 
the  United  States  was  operating  an  air  lift  to  bring 
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Hungarian  refugees  to  safety  and  a  new  life  in  the 
United  States;  it  was  also  operating  an  emergency 
service  to  relieve  the  critical  oil  shortage  in  western 
Europe  resulting  from  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
STATE  LEGISLATION.  Regular  sessions  met  in  17  States 
and  special  sessions  in  14  States.  Six  of  the  States 
holding  special  sessions  were  among  those  also  hold- 
ing regular  sessions. 

The  legislatures  responded  to  the  pressures  of 
growing  populations  and  rising  public  requirements 
by  providing  for  a  broad  expansion  in  State  gov- 
ernmental services  and  facilities.  Thus  they  main- 
tained the  trend  that  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
postwar  period.  Record  appropriations  were  voted 
in  almost  all  of  the  States.  Bond  issues  ranging  up 
to  $500  million  were  submitted  to  referendum  in 
several  States,  and  a  number  of  issues  received  final 
approval  at  the  polls.  Approximately  $2,300  million 
of  State  and  local  bonds  proposals  were  approved 
by  voters  in  the  November  6  elections  out  of  a  total 
$2,700  million  of  State  and  local  bond  proposals 
submitted. 

California  voters  approved  issues  of  $500  million 
for  veterans'  purposes.  Proposals  involving  bond 
issues  for  bonuses  to  Korean  veterans  were  approved 
in  Iowa,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  and  West  Virginia. 
There  was  a  heavier  emphasis  on  tax  laws  than  has 
been  customary  in  "off  years."  More  than  half  of 
the  States  holding  sessions  raised  some  taxes  ot 
adopted  new  taxes.  Individual  and  corporate  income 
tax  rates  were  raised  by  50  percent  in  Kentucky. 
Corporation  tax  rates  were  also  raised  in  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania.  Kentucky,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  South  Carolina  all 
enacted  measures  to  make  their  income  tax  laws 
conform  more  closely  with  the  Federal  code. 

In  Pennsylvania  a  new  3  percent  sales  tax  was 
enacted.  Motor  fuel  tax  rates  were  raised  in  3  States: 
Massachusetts,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia.  Cigarette 
tax  rates  were  raised  by  New  York,  Ohio,  and  West 
Virginia.  Distilled  spirits  taxes  were  raised  by  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina. 

Legislation  was  extensive  for  improvement  of 
State  governmental  operations  and  procedures.  En- 
actments included  establishment  of  State  planning 
agencies  in  Arizona  and  California.  A  constitutional 
amendment  in  Colorado  lengthened  the  terms  of 
office  for  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secre- 
tary of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  and  attorney  gen- 
eral to  4  years.  In  Kentucky  the  legislature  approved 
an  omnibus  act  to  reorganize  the  State  government. 
Several  States  increased  salaries  for  State  employees. 
The  Arizona  legislature  raised  those  of  various  State 
officials  and  Judges.  Maryland  also  adopted  in- 
creases for  judges  in  the  State  judicial  system. 

State  support  for  education  continued  to  advance. 
Higher  salaries  for  teachers  will  result  in  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
Minimum  salaries  were  increased  in  Delaware, 
Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Rhode  Island.  Another  feature  was  rising  assistance 
for  school  construction.  New  measures  providing 
State  aid  for  school  construction  were  adopted  in 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Washington.  Existing  aid 
was  increased  in  Indiana. 

Advances  in  higher  education  were  common,  in- 
cluding the  largest  building  program  in  Michigan's 
history.  Increased  funds  were  granted  for  the  opera- 
tion of  State  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Mississippi, 
Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia.  Increased  funds 
for  construction  were  made  available  in  Colorado, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Ne- 
vada, and  Pennsylvania.  A  new  program  of  special 
adult  education  was  established  in  Massachusetts. 


Programs  of  special  education  were  expanded  in 
Mississippi,  New  York,  and  Rhode  Island.  Arizona 
authorized  school  districts  and  the  regents  of  the 
higher  education  institutions  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  other  States  or  foreign  countries  for  ex- 
change of  teachers.  West  Virginia  ratified  the  South- 
ern Regional  Education  Compact. 

Highway  legislation  was  outstanding  in  many 
States.  Highlights  included  approval  of  $237  million 
for  a  California  program,  approval  by  Kentucky 
voters  of  a  $100  million  bond  proposal,  and  in  New 
York  the  approval  of  a  $500  million  bond  proposal. 
Constitutional  amendments  prohibiting  diversion  of 
highway-user  revenues  to  other  than  highway  pur- 
poses were  approved  in  Louisiana  and  Montana.  In 
Minnesota  a  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted 
changing  the  distribution  formula  for  highway-user 
tax  revenue  to  provide  that  trunk  highways  will  get 
a  smaller  proportion  of  the  revenue  and  counties  a 
larger  part. 

In  Colorado  the  State  highway  department  was 
authorized  to  build  a  toll  tunnel  under  the  Con- 
tinental Divide,  to  be  financed  by  an  $18  million 
bond  issue.  In  Massachusetts  issuance  of  $200  mil- 
lion in  bonds  was  authorized  to  continue  the  accel- 
erated highway  construction  program.  Highway 
study  committees  were  created  in  California,  Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi,  and  Virginia.  Michigan  and  New 
York  continued  existing  highway  study  committees. 

Eleven  States  passed  legislation  modifying  motor 
vehicle  requirements  pertaining  to  such  things  as 
mud  flaps,  signal  lamps,  mufflers,  headlamps, 
brakes,  safety  belts,  and  safety  glass.  Nine  States 
liberalized  size  and  weight  limits  this  year.  The  most 
extensive  changes  were  made  in  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
and  Virginia.  The  only  provision  concerned  with 
motor  vehicle  inspection  was  an  act  adopted  in  Ken- 
tucky permitting  an  officer  to  require  inspection  of 
any  vehicle  he  believes  to  be  not  properly  equipped. 
In  New  York  a  law  was  passed  requiring  all  vehicles 
to  be  covered  by  liability  insurance  as  a  prerequisite 
to  issuance  of  license  plates. 

Comprehensive  controlled-access  highway  laws 
were  approved  in  Alabama,  Delaware,  Mississippi, 
and  South  Carolina.  In  Georgia  an  amendment  to 
the  law  authorizing  controlled-access  highways  in 
counties  with  a  population  of  300,000  or  more  pro- 
vides that  the  display  of  advertising  devices  within 
300  feet  of  the  roadway  may  be  regulated.  In  Cali- 
fornia, Maryland,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  and 
Virginia,  legislative  and  administrative  changes 
provided  additional  and  improved  procedures  for 
the  acquisition  of  rights  of  way. 

Enactments  for  public  health  and  welfare  cover 
a  wide  gamut.  Provisions  for  mental  institutions  and 
mental  health  were  outstanding.  A  very  extensive 
program  for  improving  the  status  of  the  aging  was 
enacted  in  New  York,  including  the  establishment 
of  a  Bureau  of  Chronic  Disease  and  Geriatrics,  the 
appointment  of  a  consultant  on  Services  for  the 
Aged,  authority  for  municipalities  to  equip  and 
maintain  sheltered  workshops  established  by  non- 
profit organizations,  and  the  supplying  of  additional 
job  counsellors  to  give  special  counsel  and  place- 
ment services  to  persons  over  45  years  of  age. 

Rhode  Island's  legislature  approved  a  redevelop- 
ment act  for  clearance,  rehabilitation  and  improve- 
ment of  substandard  areas  in  urban  communities. 
Regional  diagnostic  centers  for  the  mentally  ill  were 
provided  for  by  the  Michigan  legislature.  A  com- 
mission on  alcoholism  was  created  in  Kentucky  to 
conduct  a  State-wide  program  of  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  alcoholics,  for  research  into  the 
causes,  for  prevention  of  alcoholism,  and  for  educa- 
tion concerning  it. 
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Labor  legislation  was  enacted  in  18  States,  and  an 
initiative  petition  concerning  workmen's  compen- 
sation was  approved  by  the  voters  in  Arkansas.  A 
statutory  minimum  wage  rate  of  $0.90  per  hour  was 
set  for  the  first  time  in  Rhode  Island  under  a  new 
minimum  wage  law.  In  Massachusetts  statutory 
minimum  rates  were  raised  from  $0.90  to  $1  an  hour 
for  occupations  not  covered  by  specific  wage  orders. 
An  amendment  to  the  prevailing  wage  law  in  New 
York  required  that  contracts  include  provisions  for 
"prevailing  supplements"  such  as  vacation  pay, 
holiday  pay,  and  health  and  welfare  benefits. 

Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania  adopted  full  coverage 
of  occupational  diseases  under  their  workmen's 
compensation  laws.  Maximum  weekly  or  total  cash 
benefits  of  one  or  more  types  under  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  were  raised  in  Arkansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  Medi- 
cal benefits  were  improved  in  Louisiana,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  Five  States—Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  and  Virginia 
—amended  their  unemployment  insurance  laws  to 
liberalize  benefit  formulas.  In  Louisiana  the  general 
"right  to  work"  law  was  repealed,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  right  to  work  law  applying  to  agricultural 
laborers  and  workers  engaged  in  the  processing  of 
agricultural  products  was  passed. 

Rhode  Island  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  against  persons  between  45 
and  65  years  because  of  age.  In  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania  similar  provisions  on  discrimination 
because  of  age  were  incorporated  into  the  fair  em- 
ployment practice  acts. 

The  Kentucky  legislature  prohibited  the  publica- 
tion or  distribution  of  comic  books  principally  de- 
voted to  crime,  terror,  brutality,  or  illicit  sex.  Michi- 
gan increased  penalties  for  publication  of  obscene 
literature.  In  New  York  a  number  of  bills  were 
adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  a  joint  legislative 
committee  to  tighten  the  laws  on  comic  books  and 
obscene  literature.  Rhode  Island  likewise  adopted 
an  act  to  regulate  the  publication  and  distribution 
of  comic  books.  Another  Rhode  Island  act  made 
parents  liable  up  to  $250  for  damage,  injury,  or  van- 
dalism caused  by  their  children. 
STATES  RIGHTS  PARTY.  A  coalition  of  splinter  groups 
from  both  major  U.S.  political  parties.  Organized 
shortly  before  the  November  1956  presidential  elec- 
tion, the  party  nominated  former  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  T.  Coleman  Andrews  for  the 
Presidency,  and  Thomas  H.  Werdel,  an  attorney 
of  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

The  party  advocated  the  end  of  the  Federal  In- 
come Tax,  rejection  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
calling  for  integration  of  schools,  an  end  to  foreign 
aid,  adoption  of  the  Bricker  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  curbing  the  President's  power  in  treaty 
making,  and  suspension  of  liberal  foreign  trade  pro- 
grams. Andrews  received  167,826  votes  of  the  more 
than  61  million  votes  cast;  42,964  of  his  total  came 
from  his  home  state  of  Virginia,  and  44,520  votes 
were  cast  for  him  in  Louisiana. 
STEVENSON,  Adlai  Ewing.  Former  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois, born  Feb.  5,  1900,  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and 
educated  at  Choate  school  in  Wallingford,  Conn., 
and  at  Princeton,  Harvard,  and  Northwestern  uni- 
versities. He  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  in 
1926  and  practiced  law  in  Chicago  from  1927  to 
1933.  After  working  for  the  government  in  various 
capacities,  Mr.  Stevenson  served  with  the  U.S.  Dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations  from  1945  to  1947,  and 
was  elected  Governor  of  Illinois  in  1948.  In  July 
1952,  despite  his  earlier  protests,  he  was  nominated 
as  Democratic  presidential  candidate.  Although  de- 


feated in  the  November  elections,  he  received  a 
record  popular  vote  for  a  losing  candidate. 

In  1956  he  announced  he  would  actively  seek 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  In 
Chicago  in  August,  after  having  waged  a  successful 
primary  campaign  in  Florida  and  California  against 
Sen.  Kefauver  of  Tennessee,  and  despite  the  an- 
nounced support  of  former  President  Truman  for 
Governor  Harriman  of  New  York,  Stevenson  was 
renominated  by  his  party.  He  was  defeated  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  November  by  a  landslide 
margin,  and  shortly  thereafter  announced  he  would 
never  again  be  a  Presidential  candidate.  He  has 
returned  to  his  private  law  practice  in  Chicago. 
STRAUSS,  Lewis  LichfensteSn.  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  born  Charleston, 
W.Va.,  Jan.  31,  1896.  A  banker  for  many  years,  he 
was  appointed  in  1946  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, of  which  he  became  chairman  in  1950. 
SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  BOARD  (SACB).  The 
SACB  was  established  by  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  Sept.  23,  1950,  as  amended  by  the 
Communist  Control  Act  of  Aug.  24,  1954.  The 
Board,  upon  application  by  the  Attorney  General 
or  by  any  organization  or  individual  covered  by  the 
Act,^  determines  whether  any  such  organization  is 
a  "Communist-action,"  "Communist-front,"  or 
"Communist-infiltrated"  organization  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  and  whether  any  such  indi- 
vidual is  a  member  of  any  Communist-action  or- 
ganization or  an  officer  of  any  Communist-front 
organization  registered,  or  by  final  order  of  the 
Board  required  to  be  registered,  under  requirements 
of  the  Act.  Members:  Dorothy  McCullough  Lee 
(Chairman);  Francis  A.  Cherry;  Thomas  J.  Done- 
gan;  James  R.  Duncan;  R.  Lockwood  Jones. 
SUDAN.  Formerly  a  British-Egyptian  Condomin- 
ium, Sudan  became  independent  on  Jan.  1,  1956. 
It  extends  southward  from  the  frontier  of  Egypt  to 
Uganda  and  the  Belgian  Congo,  a  distance  or  about 
1,650  miles,  and  stretches  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
confines  of  Uladai  in  central  Africa.  Area:  967,500 
sq.  mi.  Population:  9  million.  Chief  cities:  Khar- 
toum (capital)  with  Khartoum  North  and  Omdur- 
man,  350,000  inhabitants;  Port  Sudan,  60,000.  The 
Negro  majority,  chiefly  pagan,  lives  in  the  southern 
part;  the  large  Moslem  (Sunni)  Arab  minority  in 
the  north.  Arabic  is  the  official  language. 

Education.  There  are  1,101  government  schools 
with  about  100,000  pupils  and  647  nongovernment 
schools  with  53,243  pupils.  Of  the  latter,  510  are 
mission  schools. 

Production.  Agricultural  production  depends  on 
the  Blue  and  White  Nile  Rivers  and  their  great 
irrigation  schemes.  The  Sudan  is  the  chief  source 
of  the  world's  supply  of  gum  arabic.  Other  products 
of  the  Sudan  include  senna  leaves  and  pods,  ground- 
nuts, dates,  hides  and  skins,  mahogany,  beans, 
maize,  mother-of-pearl  shell,  shea  nuts,  salt,  and 
gold. 

Foreign  Trade.  The  principal  items  of  export  are 
cotton,  cottonseed,  and  gum  arabic.  Principal  im- 
ports are  cotton  piece  goods,  sugar,  metals,  vehicles, 
coffee,  petroleum  products,  machinery,  and  chemi- 
cals. In  1955  imports  totaled  £E48,803,738;  ex- 
ports, £E51,373,902.  (Sudan  uses  the  Egyptian 
pound,  equal  to  U.S. $2.872). 

Communications.  There  are  2,000  miles  of  railway, 
2,325  miles  of  steamer  services  on  the  Nile  River, 
and  over  14,000  miles  of  road,  most  of  it  dirt  track, 
but  used  by  automobiles.  Khartoum  is  an  important 
airport.  The  government  operates  the  Sudan  Broad- 
casting Service. 

Finance.  Sudan's  1954-55  budget  set  revenue  at 
£E36,122,000  and  expenditure  at  £E31,927,000. 
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A  new  currency  issue  originally  scheduled  for  the 
end  of  September  1956,  to  replace  the  Egyptian 
pound  with  a  Sudanese  pound  of  the  same  value, 
was  postponed  until  March  1957. 

Government.  Sudan  was  proclaimed  a  sovereign 
independent  republic  on  Jan.  1,  1956.  On  Dec.  19, 
1955,  a  5-member  Council  of  State  was  empowered 
to  assume  temporarily  the  duties  of  Head  of  State. 
The  Council  of  State,  sworn  in  on  Jan.  1,  1956,  was 
composed  of  the  following  members:  Ahmad  Mo- 
hammed Yasin,  El  Dardiry  Mohammed  Osman, 
Ahmad  Mohammed  Sallih,  Abdel  Fattah  El 
Maghrabi,  and  Siricio  Iro.  The  Council  of  Ministers 
was  sworn  in  on  Feb.  2,  1956,  Premier:  Abdullah 
Khalll,  succeeded  Ismail  El  Azhari,  July  5, 1956. 

Events,  1956.  A  new  Sudanese  flag  was  raised  dur- 
ing ceremonies  in  Khartoum  on  January  1,  as  Egypt 
and  Great  Britain  recognized  the  independence  of 
the  Sudan.  India  and  the  United  States  recognized  the 
new  state  the  following  day.  On  January  5,  the  par- 
liamentary members  of  Prime  Minister  El  Azharf s 
National  Union  Party  approved  the  idea  of  a  coali- 
tion cabinet,  as  originally  suggested  by  the  opposi- 
tion Ummah  (Nation)  Party,  A  new  national  cabi- 
net, headed  by  El  Azhari,  was  sworn  in  on  Feb- 
ruary 2. 

Sudan  was  elected  as  the  ninth  member  of  the 
Arab  League  on  January  19,  and  on  January  31  for- 
mally applied  for  membership  in  the  UN.  On  Feb- 
ruary 6,  Sudan's  UN  membership  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Security  Council  in  New  York. 

The  Sudan  then  concentrated  on  ironing  out  its 
international  arrangements.  It  completed  agree- 
ments for  an  exchange  of  Ambassadors  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  settled  the  status  of  Sudanese  property  in 
the  important  Ethiopian-controled  coffee-trading 
center  of  Gambeila,  announced  that  it  considered 
itself  at  war  with  Israel  by  virtue  of  its  Arab  League 
membership,  and  began  negotiations  with  a  Czecho- 
slovakian  military  mission  visiting  the  country. 

Internally,  Ahmad  Salah  was  replaced  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Sudanese  Sovereignty  Council  by  Abdel 
Fattah  El  Maghrabi  on  May  31.  The  cabinet,  on 
June  9,  approved  the  recommendation  of  the  Minis- 
terial Committee  set  up  to  draft  a  permanent  Con- 
stitution. A  new  political  party,  the  Democratic 
People's  Party,  was  formed  on  June  26  with  tie  sup- 
port of  the  Khatmiyyah  sect  of  Ah*  El  Mirghani. 

—ABDUL  Aziz  SAID 

SUEZ  CANAL  A  sea-level  canal,  over  100  miles 
long,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  connecting  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas.  Until  the  Canal  was 
nationalized  by  Egypt  on  July  26,  1956,  it  was 
owned  by  the  Compagnie  Universelle  du  Canal 
Maritime  de  Suez,  an  Egyptian  stock  company  in 
which  the  government  of  Great  Britain  held  44  per- 
cent of  the  shares  and  private  French  shareholders 
43,7  percent.  A  board  of  32  administrators,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  French,  governed  the  canal.  The  con- 
cession was  to  expire  on  Nov.  17,  1968.  In  1954, 
Great  Britain  and  Egypt  signed  an  agreement  giving 
control  of  the  zone  to  Egypt,  and  during  1955  the 
last  British  troops  were  withdrawn. 

An  average  of  44.6  ships  per  day  passed  through 
the  Canal  during  the  first  6  months  of  1956,  for  a 
total  of  8,122  vessels  with  64,625,000  net  tons.  This 
represented  a  12.4  percent  increase  over  the  same 
period  of  1955,  Total  1955  tonnage  was  115,756,- 
398  tons,  an  increase  of  12.9  percent  over  1954 
(102,493,851  tons).  British  ships  continued  as  the 
biggest  users,  representing  about  28  percent  of  all 
traffic.  Oil  and  oil  products  made  up  65  percent  of 
the  commodities  carried  through  the  Canal.  See 
EGYPT,  FRANCE,  GREAT  BRITAIN,  ISLAM,  ISRAEL, 
UNITED  NATIONS,  UNTIED  STATES. 
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SUGAR.  Production  in  the  United  States  in  1956 
totaled  2,511,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  according 
to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  This  exceed- 
ed the  1955  crop  of  2,313,000  short  tons  and  the 
1945-54  average  of  2,159,000  short  tons.  The  1956 
total  includes  1,541,000  tons  from  sugar  beets  and 
477,000  tons  from  sugar  cane. 

The  1956  crop  of  sugar  beets  was  estimated  at 
13,052,000  tons,  7  percent  above  1955.  Yields  per 
acre  averaged  16.5  tons,  equal  to  the  1955  record. 
The  crop  was  harvested  from  789,900  acres,  com- 
pared with  740,300  acres  in  1955.  Over  half  the 
crop  was  produced  by  California,  3,506,000  tons; 
Colorado,  1,903,000;  and  Idaho,  1,584,000  tons. 

Louisiana  produced  5,176,000  tons  of  sugar  cane 
for  sugar  in  1956  and  Florida  1,057,000  tons.  These 
two  States  accounted  for  the  U.S.  total  of  6,233,000 
tons.  The  1955  U.S.  output  was  6,821,000  tons. 

World  sugar  production  again  set  a  new  record 
in  1956-57,  according  to  estimates  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  Production  of  centrifugal 
sugar,  the  principle  kind  entering  world  trade,  was 
set  at  44,457,000  tons,  raw  value,  compared  with 
42,773,000  in  1955-56  and  the  1945-49  average  of 
27,445,000.  Production  increased  in  North  America, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Asia,  and  South  America  but 
slight  declines  occurred  in  Africa  and  Oceania.  Bad 
weather  cut  Europe's  crop  sharply. 

The  1956  total  centrifugal  production  included 
26,772,000  tons  of  cane  sugar  and  17,685,000  tons 
of  beet  sugar.  The  5  leading  foreign  producing  na- 
tions in  1956  were  Cuba,  5,700,000  tons;  Soviet 
Union,  4,400,000;  Brazil,  2,684,000;  India,  2,475,- 
000;  and  France,  1,620,000  tons. 

In  addition  to  centrifugal  sugar,  6,444,000  tons 
of  non-centrifugal  sugar  were  produced  in  the  world 
in  1956.  This  compared  with  6,387,000  tons  in  1955 
and  the  1945-49  average  of  6,044,000  tons.  This 
type  of  sugar  is  largely  consumed  in  the  areas  where 
produced.  It  includes  such  kinds  as  piloncillo, 
panelo,  papelon,  chancaca,  rapadura,  jaggery,  gur, 
muscovado,  and  panocha.  India  led  in  production 
of  non-centrifugal  sugar  with  2,600,000  tons,  Paki- 
stan produced  1,300,000  tons,  Colombia  610,000 
tons,  and  China  600,000  tons. 

—WAYNE  DEXTER 

SUHRAWARDY,  Hussain  Shaheed.  Prime  Minister  of 
Pakistan.  Born  in  1893,  he  was  educated  at  Calcutta 
Madrasah  and  at  Oxford  University.  He  has  been 
Secretary  of  the  Bengal  Province  Muslim  League,  a 
member  of  the  Bengal  Legislative  Council,  and  has 
held  several  Ministerial  posts  in  that  Province.  He 
was  Minister  of  Law  in  the  Pakistani  government 
from  1954  to  1955,  and  was  sworn  in  as  Prime  Min- 
ister on  Sept.  12, 1956. 

SULFUR.  According  to  records  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines,  world  production  of  sulfur  increased  from 
6.3  million  long  tons  in  1954  to  7  million  tons  in 
1955.  Of  the  1955  total  the  United  States  produced 
5,799,880  long  tons,  Italy  176,917,  Japan  199,219, 
and  Mexico  475,487.  During  the  first  10  months 
of  1956  native  sulfur  production  reached  4,849,313 
long  tons,  and  byproduct  sulfur  356,900  tons.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  1955  the  figures  were  respec- 
tively 4,086,580  long  tons  and  294,800  tons. 

—FLORENCE  E.  HARRIS 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  In  1956  the 
Supreme  Court  was  composed  of  the  following 
members:  Chief  Justice,  Earl  Warren  (1953);  As- 
sociate Justices:  Hugo  L.  Black  (1937);  Stanley 
Reed  (1938);  Felix  Frankfurter  (1939);  William 
O.  Douglas  (1939);  Harold  H.  Burton  (1945); 
Tom  C.  Clark  (1949);  John  Marshall  Harlan 
(1955);  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.  (1956);  Sherman 
Minton  (1949)  retired.  The  officers  of  the  Supreme 
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Court  in  1956  were:  Clerk,  John  T.  Fey  (1956); 
Reporter  of  Decisions,  Walter  Wyatt  (1946);  Mar- 
shal, T.  Perry  Lippitt  (1952);  Librarian,  Helen 
Newman  (1947). 

SURINAM  (Netherlands  Guiana).  An  Overseas  part  o£ 
the  Netherlands  Union,  in  northern  South  America. 
Area:  54,291  sq.  mi.  Population  (1954  est.):  230,- 
000.  Chief  towns:  Paramaribo  (capital),  83,000 
inhabitants;  Nieuw  Nickerie;  Albina;  Coronie;  and 
Moengo.  The  main  agricultural  products  are  sugar, 
rice,  maize,  coffee,  cacao,  balata,  bananas,  oranges, 
molasses,  rum,  and  timber.  Minerals  produced  in- 
clude bauxite,  gold,  and  salt.  Trade  (1954):  im- 
ports 51.95  million  Surinam  guilders;  exports  55.18 
million  Surinam  guilders. 

Government.  Finance  ( 1954 ) :  revenue  totaled  39 
million  Surinam  guilders;  expenditure  41.3  million 
Surinam  guilders.  According  to  the  Netherlands  con- 
stitution, as  amended  in  September,  1948,  Surinam 
is  part  of  the  Netherlands  Kingdom  within  the 
Union  of  the  Netherlands.  The  administration  and 
executive  authority  rest  with  a  governor,  assisted  by 
an  advisory  council  and  an  executive  council.  Legis- 
lative power  is  exercised  jointly  by  the  governor 
and  legislative  council.  Governor:  J.  van  Tilburg. 
SVALBARD  (Spitsbergen).  An  arctic  archipelago 
owned  by  Norway.  The  principal  islands  are  West 
Spitsbergen  (or  Mainland),  North  East  Land, 
Prince  Charles  Foreland,  Edge  Island,  Barents 
Land,  King  Karl's  Land,  Hope  Island,  and  Bear 
Island  (69  sq.  mi.).  Total  area,  24,294  sq.  mi.  Nor- 
wegian population  in  1953-54  was  1,116.  Green 
Harbor  (capital),  New  Aalesund,  Coles  Bay,  Long- 
yearbyen,  and  Braganza  Bay  were  the  main  settle- 
ments, all  on  the  western  coast  of  West  Spitsbergen. 
Coal  is  the  chief  product.  There  are  2,047  Russians 
working  3  Soviet  mining  camps. 
SWAZILAND.  A  British  High  Commission  Territory 
in  South  Africa,  between  Mozambique,  Natal,  ana 
the  Transvaal.  Area:  6,705  sq.  mi.  Population  ( 1955 
est):  220,000,  including  181,269  Africans,  3,201 
Europeans,  and  745  colored.  Chief  towns:  Mbabane 
(capital),  Bremersdorp,  and  Goedgegum.  The  main 
industries  are  cattle  raising  and  agriculture.  Cotton, 
tobacco,  maize,  sorghums,  pumpkins,  groundnuts, 
beans,  sweet  potatoes,  pineapples,  and  bananas,  are 
the  main  agricultural  products.  Minerals  produced 
included  asbestos,  tinstone,  and  gold.  Swaziland  is 
united  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  customs 
purposes,  and  receives  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
customs  dues  collected.  Trade  (1953):  imports 
£1,926,813;  exports  £3,113,676.  Finance  (1955- 
56):  revenue  £951,365;  expenditure  £938,285. 
The  Territory  is  administered  by  a  resident  com- 
missioner for  the  High  Commissioner  for  the  British 
High  Commission  Territories  in  South  Africa.  Resi- 
dent Commissioner:  B.  A.  Marwick. 
SWEDEN.  A  constitutional  monarchy  occupying  the 
eastern  and  southern  part  of  the  Scandinavian  pen- 
insula. Sovereign:  Gustavus  (Gustaf )  VI,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  on  Oct.  30,  1950.  Area:  173,- 
398  sq.  mi.  Population  ( 1956) :  7,425  million,  urban 
population  49  percent.  Vital  statistics  in  1955  ( rate 
per  1,000):  births,  15.23;  deaths,  10.26;  marriages, 
8.55.  Chief  cities  (1956):  Stockholm,  795,000  in- 
habitants; Gothenburg,  390,000;  and  Malmo,  215,- 
000. 

Production.  Suffering  a  slow  but  continuous  decline 
in  (and  aging  of)  manpower,  Swedish  agriculture 
faces  the  problem  of  matching  rising  production 
costs  and  limited  opportunities  of  raising  product 
prices  and /or  sales  volume,  domestic  or  export.  Ani- 
mal production  (meat,  bacon,  dairy  products,  and 
eggs)  in  1955-56  grossed  3,000  million  Swedish 
crowns  representing  approximately  75  percent  of 


total  sales.  Harvests  in  1956  were  normal,  totaling 
about  9,300  million  harvest  units.  In  Swedish  min- 
ing, iron  ore  production  and  exports  hold  a  strategic 
position  stressed  in  1956  by  the  transfer  of  its  big- 
gest unit,  Luossavaara-Kirunavaara  Mining  Co., 
into  state  ownership.  Iron  ore  production  in  1956 
attained  a  new  peak,  18  million  metric  tons,  95  per- 
cent of  which  were  exported.  Forestry  and  affiliated 
industries,  however,  together  with  engineering  in- 
dustries, including  shipbuilding,  account  for  the 
main  items  in  Swedish  exports.  Out  of  40  to  45  mil- 
lion cubic  meters  of  lumber  cut  annually,  sawmills, 
and  pulp  and  paper  factories  produce  approximately 
2,500  million  Swedish  crowns*  value  of  exports.  In 
1956,  adverse  price  developments  and  sharpening 
competition  from  United  States  and  Canadian  pro- 
ducers were  curtailing  profits;  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  1955-56  declined  to  10  percent  of  total 
value,  as  against  45  to  50  percent  before  the  war. 

Shipbuilding  and  other  engineering  industries,  on 
the  other  hand,  kept  well  abreast  of  the  boom  wave 
that  during  1956,  especially  the  latter  half,  receded 
to  somewhat  less  than  100  percent  full  employment. 
Dockyards  in  1956  launched  some  490,000  gross 
tons;  exports  totaled  495  million  Swedish  crowns 
as  compared  to  550  million  in  1955  and  just  above 
50  million  before  the  war.  Exports  of  machinery  ( in- 
cluding electrical  machinery)  in  1956  reached  a  total 
value  of  1,350  million  crowns  (1,230  in  1955). 

A  crucial,  general  problem  of  Swedish  industry, 
the  access  to  sources  of  energy,  became  a  major 
issue  in  1956  because  of  the  Suez  conflict  (see 
Events  below).  Hydroelectric  energy  being  so  far 
Sweden's  only  suDstantial  domestic  power  asset, 
accounting  for  30  percent  of  its  consumption  of 
energy,  while  coal  and  oil  (both  imported)  deliv- 
ered about  60  percent,  the  need  for  developing 
atomic  power  for  civil  use  became  unexpectedly 
critical.  According  to  present  planning,  2  power 
plants  will  be  erected  (near  Stockholm  and  Vas- 
teras )  in  the  next  few  years,  with  the  main  purpose 
of  providing  central  heating  for  large  housing  units. 

A  parliamentary  committee  in  December  1956, 
however,  stressed  the  importance  of  expanding  pres- 
ent hydroelectric  resources,  now  producing  24,000 
million  kwh,  to  their  utmost  capacity.  Owing  to 
technical  and  financial  difficulties  (tor  example, 
the  obstacles  against  excess  investments),  the  de- 
pendence of  Swedish  industry  on  necessary  imports 
of  oil  and  coal  loomed  large  as  a  major  issue— eco- 
nomic and  political— not  yet  solved  nor  even  accu- 
rately defined  in  1956.  The  stress  of  the  coal-and-oil 
era,  so  far,  has  been  only  vaguely  relieved  by  the 
abundance  of  the  "atomic  age." 

Foreign  Trade.  Apart  from  less  favorable  price 
changes  in  pulp  and  paper,  1956  was  an  excellent 
year  for  Swedisn  exports;  their  total  value  rose  from 
8,950  million  Swedish  crowns  in  1955  to  well  above 
9,400  million,  to  which  should  be  added  nearly  600 
million  earned  by  "invisible  exports/'  i.e.,  Swedish 
shipping  between  foreign  ports.  Import  values- 
Western  Germany,  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  being  by  far  the  most  important  suppliers 
—rose  to  10,000  million.  The  impact  of  the  Suez 
crisis  and  oil  shortage  was  keenly  felt  by  industry, 
road  transportation,  and  the  public  at  large,  since 
fuel  for  all  purposes  including  heating  was  strictly 
rationed  after  December.  Rising  fuel  prices  and 
freight  rates  were  felt,  before  the  turn  of  the  year, 
to  menace  the  already  precarious  defenses  against 
further  inflationary  pressure  on  costs  of  living  and 
production.  (Imports  of  petroleum  and  derivatives 
in  1955-56  accounted  for  11  to  12  percent  of  total 
import  values,  as  against  only  4  to  5  percent  during 
the  late  1930's). 
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Transportation.  Celebrating  their  centenary  in 
1956,  Swedish  railroads  (10,000  miles)  were  up 
against  heavy  competition  with  long-distance 
freight-car  traffic  and  local  bus  services,  not  to  men- 
tion record-breaking  private  motoring.  The  number 
of  private  cars  rose  in  1956  from  650,000  to  well 
above  720,000,  a  new  "all-time  high"  ( 1  car  per 
10  inhabitants)  in  Europe  at  large.  Gas  shortage 
and  rationing  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  following  the 
Suez  incident,  certainly  put  a  brake  not  only  on 
traffic  but  also  on  further  investment  in  road  trans- 
portation. 

Swedish  shipping,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoyed 
excellent  terms  of  trade,  even  if  wages,  rising  dock 
charges,  and  fuel  costs  kept  trimming  the  profits. 
Nearly  2,000  million  Swedish  crowns  gross  intake, 
an  increase  of  some  15  percent  above  1955,  never- 
theless maintained  shipping  as  one  of  Sweden's  fore- 
most currency-earning  specialties.  Civil  aviation, 
mainly  through  the  Swedish-Danish-Norwegian 
Scandinavian  Airlines  System  (SAS)  continued  to 
expand,  especially  on  transatlantic  routes.  In  De- 
cember 1956,  the  long-awaited  decision  on  a  new 
super-airport  near  Stockholm  (at  Ska-Edeby),  to 
meet  growing  technical  demands,  was  definitely  an- 
nounced. In  this  field  too,  stiffening  international 
competition  was  becoming  widely  felt. 

Finance.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1957,  budget 
estimates  put  state  revenue  at  11,325  million 
Swedish  crowns,  out  of  which  6,236  million  is  ex- 
pected to  be  raised  through  direct  (income  and 
property)  taxation.  State  expenditure  was  estimated 
at  10,600  million  Swedish  crowns,  but  the  budget 
surplus  envisaged  was  likely  to  dwindle  during  the 
first  half  of  1957.  As  of  Jan.  1,  1957,  the  Swedish 
crown  equals  U.S.$0.193. 

Government.  The  constitution  of  1809,  as  amended 
in  1865  and  1918,  vested  executive  power  in  a 
hereditary  King,  acting  under  the  advice  of  a  Cabi- 
net (statsradet)  which  is  responsible  to  the  Diet 
(riksdagen).  The  150  members  of  the  Upper  Cham- 
ber (Forsta  kammaren)  are  elected  by  provincial 
and  city  councils;  the  231  members  of  the  Lower 
Chamber  (Andra  kammaren)  by  direct  universal 
suffrage.  Since  October  1951,  a  coalition  of  Social 
Democrats  and  Agrarians  formed  the  cabinet  head- 
ed by  Social  Democratic  party  leader  Tage  Er- 
lander.  Elections  held  in  September  1956  (see 
Events  below),  however,  unsettled  the  parliamen- 
tary picture,  and  changes  were  expected  to  come 
during  the  Diet's  session  early  in  1957. 

Events,  1956.  The  housing  shortage,  the  menace  of 
inflation,  the  rationing  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oils, 
owing  to  the  Suez  crisis,  and  the  September  elec- 
tions (to  the  Lower  Chamber)  were  Sweden's  main 
political  issues  in  1956.  On  an  international  level, 
the  uprisings  in  Poland  and  Hungary  combined  with 
two  more  cases  of  Soviet  espionage  in  lowering  neu- 
tralist Sweden's  popular  feeling  toward  the  U.S.S.R. 
below  zero,  in  spite  of  Premier  Erlander's  hearty 
reception  in  Moscow  in  the  spring. 

Politically,  the  September  elections  gave  no  defi- 
nite clue  to  solutions  of  dominating  problems  of 
economy  and  finance.  The  coalition  partners,  the 
Labor  and  Agrarian  parties,  lost  7  and  4  seats  re- 
spectively in  the  politically  crucial  Lower  Cham- 
ber, while  Conservatives  gained  11,  Communists  1. 
Distribution  of  mandates,  in  said  order,  from  1957 
on:  Labor  106,  Agrarians  19,  Conservatives  42, 
Communists  6;  Liberals  58  (unchanged). 

It  was  evident,  however,  from  internal  reasons, 
that  matters  of  taxation,  state  expenditure,  etc., 
were  dividing  the  coalition  partners  anyway;  still, 
neither  Labor  (in  spite  of  a  substantial  majority  in 
the  Upper  Chamber)  nor  the  present  Conservative- 


Liberal  opposition  would  hold  any  comfortable  ma- 
jority without  Agrarian  support.  Also,  in  housing 
policy  and  proper  methods  of  combating  inflation, 
the  Agrarian  stand  would  be  uncomfortable  to  any 
cabinet  partner,  labor  or  "bourgeois."  The  1956 
elections  thus  signaled,  perhaps,  a  period  of  uncer- 
tainty in  Sweden's  traditionally  very  strict  parlia- 
mentarianism;  the  possibility  of  minority^  govern- 
ment similar  to  Liberal  "balance-tipping"  in  the 
1920's  became  apparent. 

As  a  result  of  the  October  1955  abolishment  of 
the  alcohol-rationing  system,  consumption  of  wines 
and  spirits  ( as  well  as  the  number  of  registered  al- 
coholism offenses)  increased  alarmingly  during  1956. 

Among  official  events,  the  visit  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  June  was  certainly  the  most  publicized  one. 
The  strain  on  Swedish-Soviet  relations  reached  the 
diplomatic  level,  when  Soviet  Ambassador  K.  Ro- 
dionov  rather  ignobly,  in  the  wake  of  2  grave  spy- 
ring  cases,  had  to  be  "promoted"  home  to  Moscow. 

—JAMES  ROSSEL 

SWEDISH  LITERATURE.  A  "market  survey"  of  Swedish 
poetry  and  fiction  would  probably ^rate  the  literary 
season  of  1956  as  "fair  to  medium."  In  other  words, 
although  very  few  works  of  the  first  magnitude 
were  added,  about  a  score  of  fairly  important  books 
appeared.  For  reasons  of  tradition,  perhaps,  or  of 
national  atmosphere,  Swedish  writers  of  the  first 
rank  tend  to  be  disappointing  in  their  efforts  to 
achieve  "classical,"  timeless,  and  supra-national 
writing. 

In  1956,  this  was  particularly  true  of  Sweden's 
doubtlessly  supreme  artists,  Par  Lagerkvist  and 
Harry  Martinson.  Lagerkvist,  in  Sibyllan,  once  more 
returned  ( as  in  Barabbas  in  1950 )  to  classical  soil, 
joining  his  tale  of  subterranean-divine  inspiration 
(the  Sibyl)  with  the  myth  of  Ahasuerus,  the  Wan- 
dering Jew.  As  obscure  as  it  is  profound,  Lager- 
kvist's  fable  no  doubt  reflects  his  hesitation  ( already 
apparent  in  the  drama  The  Philosopher's  Stone, 
1947)  before  the  blessings  and  curses  of  the  supra- 
human,  extra-human  individual  haunted  by  revela- 
tions and  doubts  that  set  him  apart.  Ahasuerus  and 
the  Sibyl  both  represent  extreme  absurdities  of  hu- 
man conditions:  those  of  absolute  negation  and  of 
complete  communion.  His  fable  was  powerful 
enough,  but  the  obscurity  of  his  message  certainly 
limited  its  appeal.  A  master  of  well-wrought  (and 
deceptive)  simplicity,  Lagerkvist  often  fails  to 
bring  out  the  fuu  wealth  of  myth  and  folklore  he  so 
often  touches. 

Harry  Martinson's  Aniara  also  presents  itself  as  a 
myth-poem,  but  one  of  the  twentieth  or  even 
twenty-first  century:  the  age  of  science  and  adven- 
ture unlimited.  Some  critics  even  went  so  far  as  to 
suspect  Sweden's  foremost  nature  poet  of  trying  his 
hand  as  a  science-fiction  promoter.  Actually,  the 
cosmological  trend  in  Martinson's  philosophy  dates 
back  to  his  very  beginnings  as  a  poet;  his  preoccu- 
pation with  the  Universe  as  Lebensraum  can  be 
followed  back  to  his  debut  in  1929.  His  develop- 
ment of  cosmological  themes,  logically  and  not  para- 
doxically inspired  by  the  marvels  and  menaces  of 
telluric  science,  appeared  in  Aniara  to  provide  the 
origins  of  a  new  theogony.  Like  Lagerkvist,  in  an- 
other and  wholly  original  fashion,  Martinson  no 
doubt  expressed  a  tendency  toward  escapism  per- 
haps representative  of  many  sensitive  writers  of 
today,  frightened  by  the  cumulative  impact  of  sci- 
ence and  power. 

Among  the  leading  prose  writers,  Wilhelm  Mo- 
berg  and  Ivar  Lo  Johansson  produced  well-made 
and  comfortably  popular  new  instalments  of  current 
commodities:  Moberg  with  Nybyggarna  (The  Col- 
onists) continued  his  richly  documentary  story  of 
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Swedish  immigrants  in  the  Northeastern  United 
States  100  years  ago,  while  Journalisten  by  Lo  Jo- 
hansson once  more  proved  his  mastery  in  reviving 
a  city,  Stockholm,  and  a  period,  the  1920's,  that 
appeared,  through  his  able  portrayal,  far  more 
amusing  and  interesting  than  anyone  suspected  30 
years  ago.  Moberg  and  Johansson,  once  (and  still) 
leading  social  realists  in  their  generation,  have  per- 
fected their  writing  but  also,  somehow,  lost  some- 
what in  "sting."  Nevertheless,  as  masters  of  utterly- 
readable  and  vivid  prose,  both  still  hold  the  lead. 

Among  somewhat  younger  writers,  Sivar  Arner 
with  his  contemporary  marriage  story,  Som 
svalorna  (Like  the  Swallows),  and  Artur  Lundkvist 
with  Vindingevals  scored  moderate  success  without 
setting  new  marks  on  their  score;  Owe  Husahr's 
Tre  hjdltar  (Three  Heroes)  and  Sven  RosendahFs 
Lojagarna  ( Lynxhunters )  were  not  disappointing 
but  nevertheless  showed  less  remarkable  progress 
than  their  finest  novels  of  two  or  three  years  ago. 
Among  the  youngest  prose  writers,  Arne  Sand  with 
Ljugarstriden  (Liars'  Contest)  did  set  a  mark  early 
in  the  spring  of  1956;  his  ability  to  carry  along  a 
difficult,  tricky  theme  showed  a  verve  that  was  re- 
freshing. Among  the  virtuosi  of  modernist  prose, 
Lars  Gyllensten  once  again  proved  his  eminence  in 
Senilia. 

With  the  exception  of  Martinson,  the  leading 
poets  of  Sweden  were  reticent  in  1956.  Johannes 
Edfelt  in  Under  Saturnus,  however,  produced  a  new 
collection  of  his  substantial  if  somewhat  ponderous 
verse  that  definitely  belongs  to  the  enduring  kind. 
Erik  Lindegren,  also  a  brilliant  translator,  produced 
a  fine  collection  out  of  St.-John  Perse's  works. 

A  somewhat  unusual  phenomenon,  a  woman 
dramatist  of  real  promise,  appeared  very  late  in 
1956.  The  lady  in  question,  Sara  Lidman,  had  her 
Aina  performed  at  the  Royal  Theater  in  Stockholm, 
much  to  the  pleasure  of  Swedish  theater  critics  who 
know  a  Swedish  dramatist  when  they  see  him, 
which  is  seldom,  or  her,  which  is  a  sensation.  Miss 
Lidman's  success  was  not  the  less  merited  for  her 
play's  being  excellently  performed. 

In  the  realm  of  biography  and  criticism,  two 
books  were  definitely  prominent:  that  by  Torsten 
Gardlund  on  Knut  Wicksell,  leading  economist  and 
social  reformer,  and  Erik  Blomberg's  equally  ex- 
cellent study  of  Ernst  Josephson,  Sweden's  fore- 
most painter  of  70  years  ago.  —JAMES  ROSSEL 
SWIMMING.  George  Breen,  a  senior  at  Cortland 
State  Teachers  College,  was  America's  top  free-style 
swimmer  of  1956,  while  Bill  Yorzyk  was  the  na- 
tion's best  in  the  butterfly  stroke.  Breen  set  record 
after  record  in  the  1,500-meter  "metric  mile,"  cli- 
maxed when  he  clipped  7  sec.  off  the  existing  world 
record  in  a  heat  at  the  Olympic  meet.  He  lost,  how- 
ever, to  Australia's  great  Murray  Rose  in  the  finals 
at  Melbourne.  Breen  also  won  both  the  A.A.U.  in- 
door and  outdoor  titles  in  the  400-meter  races. 

Yorzyk  dominated  butterfly  stroke  competition 
and  won  the  A.A.U.  200-meter  title.  He  also  won 
the  400-meter  4-stroke  medley  title.  Stanford's 
Robin  Moore  managed  only  a  tie  with  Yale  and  Aus- 
tralia's Rex  Aubry  for  the  50-yard  title  in  the  inter- 
collegiate meet,  but  he  did  push  the  world  record 
for  the  classic  100-yard  free-style  below  the  49-sec. 
mark.  On  May  19  he  was  clocked  in  48.9  sec.  Bob 
Clotworthy,  the  former  Ohio  State  star,  continued 
his  dominance  of  U.S.  springboard  diving  and  won 
an  Olympics  medal  for  the  United  States. 

Pat  McCormick  continued  to  lead  American 
women  divers,  as  she  has  for  years,  by  winning 
both  springboard  and  platform  diving  titles  in  the 
A.A.U.  outdoor  meet.  Shelley  Mann  was  the  indi- 
vidual high  scorer  in  both  the  indoor  and  outdoor 


meets  of  the  A.A.U.,  winning  the  100-  and  200- 
meter  outdoor  titles  among  other  honors.  Mary  Jane 
Sears  swept  the  breaststroke  honors  and  Carin  Cone 
led  the  field  in  the  backstroke.  The  U.S.  girls,  how- 
ever, did  relatively  badly  in  the  Olympic  meet  when 
they  came  up  against  the  talented  Australian  girl 
swimmers.  Only  Miss  Mann,  in  the  100-meter  but- 
terfly, was  able  to  win  a  gold  medal. 

The  New  Haven  Swim  Club,  composed  mainly  of 
Yale  stars,  retained  the  A.A.U.  outdoor  team  title 
but  lost  to  the  North  Carolina  A.C.  team  in  the  in- 
door meet.  Ohio  State,  piling  up  points  in  diving, 
won  the  N.C.A.A.  meet.  Yale  did,  however,  run  its 
string  of  consecutive  dual  meet  victories  to  an  un- 
believable 142  with  its  victory  over  Harvard  in  the 
final  match  of  the  1956  season.  Led  by  Miss  Mann 
and  Miss  Spears,  the  Walter  Reed  Swim  Club  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  swept  all  major  team  laurels  in 
women's  swimming.  See  OLYMPIC  GAMES,  SUMMER. 

— RICHABD  SCHICKEL 

SWISS  LITERATURE.  In  1955  Swiss  book  exports 
amounted  to  34,291,158  Swiss  francs,  the  highest 
so  far.  If  this  export  figure  is  compared  to  those  of 
other  countries  the  striking  fact  emerges  that  a  tiny 
nation  of  5  million  inhabitants  ranks  seventh  among 
the  book  producers  of  the  world.  This  is  the  result  of 
a  comparatively  free  intercourse  among  free  nations 
and  of  the  united  efforts  of  Swiss  printers  and  pub- 
lishers to  maintain  quality  and  variety.  The  extraor- 
dinary scope  of  Swiss  book  production  is  revealed 
in  the  official  survey,  Schweizer  Bucherverzeichnis 
1951/5,  the  subject  index  of  which  (Schlagwort- 
register,  510  pages)  is  a  sort  of  catalog  of  Swiss 
thought. 

Variety  and  quality  characterize  the  books  pub- 
lished in  1956.  Some  of  the  books  dealing  with  Swiss 
affairs  are  also  of  interest  to  an  international  public. 
A.  Eggler's  Gipfel  uber  den  Wolken  (in  different 
languages),  is  an  account  of  those  Swiss  moun- 
taineers who  conquered  the  Lhotse,  the  southern 
peak  of  Mount  Everest,  in  1956.  Paul  Martin,  a 
physician  of  Lausanne  and  a  victorious  middle-dis- 
tance runner  at  five  Olympic  games,  reports  his 
recollections  as  a  sportsman  and  views  modern 
sporting  activities  with  the  eyes  of  a  doctor  (1m 
Banne  des  Sportes).  The  autobiography  of  a  farmer, 
A.  Gunthart's  Aus  meinem  Bauernleben,  bears  the 
imprint  of  a  philosophic  Cato  confronted  with  the 
technological  era,  as  Dr.  Whalen,  a  high-ranking 
FAO  official,  rightly  remarks. 

Paul  Klee  is  more  and  more  recognized  as  one  of 
the  initiators  and  great  masters  of  abstract  art.  In 
1956  two  important  books  compiled  from  his  manu- 
scripts were  published  in  the  country  where  he  was 
born  and  educated  and  to  which  he  came  after  1933 
with  the  intention  of  being  naturalized.  A  volume 
of  his  diaries  ( Tagebucher)  and  a  collection  of  his 
essays  and  lectures  (Das  "bildnerische  Denken) 
contain  important  material  for  the  history  and 
theory  of  abstract  art. 

The  Swiss  composer  Othmar  Schoeck  celebrated 
his  70th  birthday  in  1956.  A  comprehensive  biog- 
raphy by  H.  Corrodi  establishes  Schoeck's  indis- 
putable position  among  contemporary  composers. 
In  the  collection  L'Art  suisse  contemporain,  illus- 
trated monographs  by  G.  Schmidt  deal  with  Max 
Bill  and  Max  Kampf  and  by  M.  Joray  with  modern 
Swiss  sculpture.  W.  Tappolet's  picture  book  glori- 
fies Helen  Dahm,  an  aged  religious  painter  who  is 
taking  all  the  power  of  her  vision  from  the  world  of 
her  little  village.  G.  Walchlfs  illustrated  biography 
of  the  Swiss  artist  Frank  Buchser  should  particularly 
interest  American  readers  since  Buchser  roamed  the 
United  States  in  the  19th  century  and  was  a  fasci- 
nating painter  of  life  among  Negroes  and  Indians. 
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In  the  field  of  fiction  a  former  Swiss  Federal 
Councillor,  E.  Nobs,  was  very  successful  with,  rustic 
stories  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  (Breitlauinen) , 
and  so  was  G.  H.  Heer's  novel  of  Thomas  Platter, 
a  Swiss  humanist  who  had  started  as  a  shepherd  in 
the  Alps.  M.  Inglin,  a  poet  and  a  hunter,  presented 
a  new  version  of  his  Die  Graue  March  with  vivid 
descriptions  of  nature. 

The  Swiss^  literary  world  mourned  the  death  of 
P.  Chaponniere  and  P.  Girard,  both  charming  nov- 
elists and  eminent  citizens  of  Geneva,  as  well  as 
that  of  R.  Walser,  a  master  of  subtle  prose  sketches; 
a  collection  of  them  in  a  few  volumes  is  likely  to  last 
— Just  as  the  poetry  of  A.  Zollinger  reedited  in  a  se- 
lection by  E.  Staiger,  and  the  dialect  drama  of  P. 
Haller,  also  reedited  in  a  memorial  volume. 

Bright  reflections  of  what  Swiss  authors  discover 
when  they  deal  with  the  inexhaustible  world  at 
large  are  to  be  found  in  outstanding  photographers* 
books.  This  year  P.  W.  Haeberlin  crossed  the  Sahara 
with  his  camera  (Yalla),  R.  Gardi  watched  the  van- 
ishing native  civilization  in  New  Guinea  (Tamba- 
ron),  M.  Hiirlimann  assembled  material  from  many 
photographers  in  an  exuberant  volume  Asia,  and 
others  drew  from  the  profusion  of  beauty  and  hu- 
man values  which  Europe  still  offers  her  friends, 
among  whom  the  Swiss  are  perhaps  the  most  inde- 
fatigable. H.  Leisinger,  for  example,  comments  on 
160  close-up  views  of  bronze  reliefs  on  medieval 
church  portals  (Romanische  Bronzen)  and  P. 
Moeschlin  discloses  humane  qualities  at  their  best 
in  his  portraits  of  the  greatest  violoncellist  of  our 
time.  (Casals). 

Truly  European  and  universal  in  spirit  are  also 
books  Bke  the  correspondence  between  the  Austrian 
poet  H.  von  Hofmannsthal  and  the  Swiss  historian 
and  politician  C.  J.  Burcldiardt  or  the  essays  Welt- 
literatur  by  M.  Bodmer,  the  founder  of  the  famous 
Blbliotheca  Bodmeriana  in  Geneva.  The  geographer 
H.  Boesch  deals  with  the  relations  between  the 
topography  of  the  United  States  and  the  itineraries 
of  mosG  who  penetrated  it  (17SA.  Erschliessung 
e$ne$  Continents) . 

Other  Swiss  authors  set  out  to  explore  nature  and 
the  essence  of  man,  A.  Portmann,  professor  of  biol- 
ogy in  Basel,  presents  his  essays  of  the  last  ten  years 
(Bfdfbgie  und  Geist),  important  contributions  to- 
ward a  complex  understanding  of  the  old  problems 
of  freedom  and  determination  in  human  nature.  The 
leading  Swiss  psychologist  C.  G.  Jung  published 
the  second  volume  of  his  Uysteriwn  Coniunctionis, 
Dr.  E.  Bohm  a  new  version  of  his  book  on  the 
famous  Rorschach  test,  and  H.  Hanselmann  had  the 
excellent  idea  of  investing  his  very  rich  experience 
in  a  most  helpful  encyclopedia  about  the  misunder- 
standings between  grown-ups  and  young  people 
(Eteem-Lexikon). 

FmaEy  let  us  stress  that  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
quality  and  variety  of  Swiss  publishing  is  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  exclude  foreign  authors.  Among  the 
distinguished  guest  writers  of  1956  were  Churchill 
with  translations  of  his  History  of  English-Speaking 
Peoples,  W.  Faulkner  with  Requiem  for  a  Nun,  the 
lama  A.  Govinda,  a  great  authoritiy  on  Tibetan 
thougitt  (Grundtagen  tibetischer  Mystik),  the 
Japanese  EL  Ohchi  with  Ikebana,  a  book  on  the  art 
of  arraiigBig  flowers,  the  German  F.  K.  Prieberg 
with  straes  on  electronic  music,  K,  E.  Neumann, 
the  great  translator,  with  his  letters,  forming  an 
annex  to  a  new  edition  of  his  translation  Die  Reden 
Gothtimo  Buddhos.  Anthologies  of  classic  texts  from 
all  continents  are  delighting  the  readers  in  such 
qoHections  as  Konjaku  (old  Japanese  stories)  or 
dem  Kreuz  des  Siidens  (Latin  America)  or 
Geschichten^  mystery  stories,  both  in 


the  Manesse-Bibliothek  der  Weltliteratur—the  latter 
book  being  compiled  by  the  editor  of  this  exuberant 
series,  Dr.  W.  Meier.  —ALBERT  BETTEX 

SWISS  SCIENCE.  An  institution  for  the  promotion  of 
cultural  exchange,  the  Pro  Helvetia  Foundation  ( in 
certain  respects  comparable  to  the  British  Council) 
was  given  a  Federal  grant  of  900,000  Swiss  francs 
during  1956;  it  will  be  renewed  every  year. 

The  number  of  foreign  students  in  Swiss  univer- 
sities exceeded  4,000.  Among  them  were  1,069 
Americans,  a  considerable  percentage  of  them  stu- 
dents of  medicine.  There  was  a  greater  number  of 
American  visiting  professors  than  ever  before  lec- 
turing in  Swiss  universities. 

Humanities.  Professor  Werner  Kaegi,  Basel,  pub- 
lished volume  3  (Die  Zeit  der  klassischen  Werke, 
1846-1860)  of  his  monumental  biography  of  Jacob 
Burckhardt.  Professor  J.  R.  von  Salis,  Zurich, 
brought  out  volume  2  of  his  Weltgeschichte  der 
neuesten  Zeit3  dealing  with  the  rise  of  America,  the 
awakening  of  Asia,  the  European  crisis,  and  World 
War  II  from  a  comprehensive  neutral  standpoint. 
Professor  Werner  Naf,  Bern,  concluded  the  second 
and  final  volume  of  his  biography  of  Vadianus 
(1484-1551),  an  eminent  Swiss  humanist,  scien- 
tist, and  Reformation  leader.  Professor  Joseph  Gant- 
ner,  Basel,  published  volume  3  of  his  Kunstge- 
schichte  der  Schweiz.  Professor  E.  W.  Rappard 
wrote  a  study  of  Woodrow  Wilson  based  on  per- 
sonal reminiscences  and  unpublished  documents 
from  the  library  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Economics.  A  gift  of  Nestle  Alimentana  Company 
enabled  Lausanne  to  establish  a  new  training  center 
for  industrial  leaders,  called  IDE  ME  (Institut  pour 
1'etude  des  methodes  de  direction  d'entreprise). 
Under  its  director,  Professor  Clark  E.  Myers  of  the 
University  of  Ohio,  it  will  train  men  between  28  and 
40  years  of  age. 

Medicine.  Dr.  Max  Holzmann,  Zurich,  was  award- 
ed the  Marcel  Benoist  Prize  (about  $5,000)  for 
his  research  into  the  clinical  applications  of  electro- 
car  diography. 

Sciences.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Schweizer- 
ische  Naturforschende  Gesellschaft  took  place  in 
Basel  in  September,  Reports  presented  at  the  meet- 
ing will  be  published  in  the  Society's  Akteh  early 
in  the  summer  of  1957. 

Construction  of  the  European  Center  for  Nuclear 
Research  ( CERN)  in  Meyrin  near  Geneva  was  pro- 
gressing rapidly  in  1956.  CERN  published  its  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  European  Organization  for 
Nuclear  Research;  the  report  deals  with  events  of 
the  period  ending  December  1955.  Several  inter- 
national meetings  were  organized  by  CERN, 
among  them  a  symposium  on  high  energy  physics 
and  one  on  high  energy  nuclear  accelerators.  The 
reports  of,  and  the  papers  read  at,  the  famous  In- 
ternational Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy  held  in  Geneva  in  August  1955  were 
published  in  English  in  16  volumes.  French,  Span- 
ish, and  Russian  versions  are  to  be  published. 

The  United  States  and  Switzerland  concluded  an 
atomic  agreement  intended  to  be  a  model  for  simi- 
lar international  agreements.  In  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil's report  (dated  July  31,  1956)  preceding  the 
parliamentary  sanction  of  the  accord,  Switzerland's 
unique  status  of  permanent  armed  neutrality  was 
explicitly  confirmed. 

Engineering.  Throughout  1956  there  were  efforts 
to  add  Switzerland's  contribution  to  the  dynamic 
scientific  and  technical  developments  of  the  atomic 
age.  For  example,  a  group  of  industries  was  pre- 
pared to  be  entrusted  with  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  atomic  energy  plants  in  Europe. 

The  Swiss  National  Assembly  grantee!  61.5  mil- 
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lion  Swiss  francs  (nearly  $15  million)  for  a  new 
building  of  the  Federal  Institute  for  Testing  and 
Research  in  Industry,  Building  Construction  and 
Trade  (EMPA)  in  Zurich.  —  EDWARD  FUETER 
SWITZERLAND.  Officially  "The  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion/* an  independent  federal  republic  in  the  center 
of  western  Europe.  Area:  15,944  sq.  mi.  Popula- 
tion (1956):  5,023,000.  Chief  cities:  Bern  (capi- 
tal), 154,500;  Zurich  411,700;  Basel  192,700;  Ge- 
neva 156,300;  Lausanne  112,400.  Switzerland  is 
composed  of  22  cantons,  3  of  which  are  subdivided 
into  half  cantons.  There  are  4  national  languages, 
German,  French,  Italian,  and  Romansch.  German 
is  spoken  by  73  percent  of  the  inhabitants;  French 
by  21  percent;  Italian  by  5  percent;  and  Romansch 
by  1  percent. 

Education  and  Religion.  Grade  school  attendance  is 
compulsory  and  free.  Commercial,  technical,  and 
vocational  schools  form  an  important  part  of  the 
educational  system  and  some  private  schools  are 
world  renowned.  Seven  cantons  have  their  own  uni- 
versities: Basel,  Bern,  Fribourg,  Geneva,  Lausanne, 
Neuchatel  and  Zurich.  Other  institutes  of  higher 
learning  are  the  Federal  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Zurich  and  the  Institute  of  Economics  and  Public 
Administration  in  St.  Gall. 

According  to  1950  figures,  the  population  of  the 
country  includes  2,655,375  Protestants,  1,959,000 
Catholics  and  19,000  Jews.  The  Protestants  are  in 
the  majority  in  12  cantons. 

Production.  The  land  is  not  very  productive  and 
only  three  fourths  of  it  can  be  used  for  agriculture  or 
forestry,  in  which  field  20  percent  of  the  population 
is  engaged.  Dairying  and  stock-raising  prevail  in  the 
mountain  regions,  while  crops  are  grown  chiefly  in 
the  lowlands.  The  main  production  is  industrial,  but 
there  are  no  natural  resources  except  for  water 
power.  Machinery,  textiles,  clothing,  chemicals, 
metals  and  watchmaking  are  the  chief  industries  of 
the  country.  Other  products  include  foodstuffs,  lum- 
ber, paper,  and  printing. 

Foreign  Trade.  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  material 
resources,  Switzerland  depends  heavily  on  imports. 
However,  it  has  to  export  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay 
for  its  imports.  In  1956  Switzerland's  imports  totaled 
$1,770  million;  exports  were  $1,445  million.  The 
gap  between  exports  and  imports  is  generally  offset 
by  the  income  from  tourism,  royalties,  income  from 
investments  abroad,  and  services  in  the  fields  of 
trade,  banking,  and  insurance. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  Most  of  the 
country's  railroads  are  government-owned  and  are 
electrified.  The  post,  telephone,  and  telegraph  com- 
munications system  is  operated  by  the  government. 
The  port  of  Basel  affords,  through  the  Rhine  River, 
a  link  with  several  searjorts  in  northwestern  Europe. 
Swissair  is  the  country  s  international  aviation  com- 
pany. Geneva  and  Zurich  have  airports  for  inter- 
continental air  traffic.  Basel  and  Bern  have  airports 
for  continental  air  traffic. 

Finance.  The  rate  of  the  Swiss  franc  fluctuated 
around  U.S. $0.23  in  1956.  Gold  reserves  amounted 
to  Swiss  francs  7,103  million  against  a  circulation  in 
bank  notes  of  Swiss  francs  5,810  million.  The  esti- 
mated budget  surplus  for  1957  amounts  to  350  mil- 
lion Swiss  francs. 

Government.  Supreme  authority  is  vested  in  a  bi- 
cameral Federal  Assembly  (Council  of  States  and 
National  Council),  with  equal  legislative  powers 
for  the  two  chambers.  The  Council  of  States  has  44 
members,  2  from  each  canton,  elected  according  to 
the  laws  of  each.  The  National  Council  is  elected  for 
a  period  of  4  years.  Every  male  citizen  over  20  years 
of  age  may  vote  and  is  eligible  for  election  to  the 
National  Council.  There  is  one  representative  for 


every  22,000  inhabitants.  Unlike  the  Anglo-Saxon 
system,  the  representatives  are  elected  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  parties  in  the  cantons  ( propor- 
tional system).  As  a  result  of  the  elections  held  in 
October  1955,  the  National  Council  is  composed  of 
53  Social  Democrats,  50  Radical  Democrats,  47 
Conservative  Catholics,  22  Peasant's  Party,  10  Inde- 
pendent's Party,  5  Liberal  Conservative,  5  Demo- 
crats, and  4  Labor  ( Communists ). 

At  the  head  of  the  administration,  there  is  the 
Federal  Council  whose  7  members  are  elected  every 
4  years  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  The  Federal 
Council  may  initiate  legislation  and  its  members 
may  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  parliament 
to  defend  any  proposed  measures.  Rejection  of  such 
measures  does  not  lead  to  resignation  of  the  Federal 
Council.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Council 
has  no  veto  powers  over  the  measures  approved  by 
the  parliament.  At  present  the  Federal  Council  is 
composed  of  members  of  3  of  the  4  major  parties. 

The  Confederation's  President,  who  serves  for 
terms  of  one  year  only,  is  elected  by  the  Assembly 
from  the  members  of  the  Federal  Council.  The 
President,  who  has  no  special  powers,  presides  over 
the  Federal  Council  and  represents  Switzerland  in 
ceremonies.  The  President  for  1956  was  Markus 
Feldmann;  the  Vice  President  was  Hans  Streuli. 

By  Federal  initiative,  50,000  voters  may  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  By  ref- 
erendum 30,000  voters  or  8  cantonal  governments 
may  ask  for  a  plebiscite  on  laws  which  have  passed 
both  chambers.  The  Courts  are  in  general  unaer  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  cantons.  There  exists,  however, 
a  Federal  Court  which  has  jurisdiction  in  special 
cases  and  which  also  serves  as  a  Court  of  Appeals  in 
cases  involving  Federal  law.  Cantonal  governments 
are  organized  in  a  way  similar  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Events,  1956.  The  year  1956  was  another  one  of 
economic  prosperity  and  stability.  On  the  interna- 
tional scene,  Switzerland  took  the  initiative  in  the 
fall  when  the  Suez  crisis  was  at  its  peak  by  inviting 
the  "Big  Four"  to  a  conference  on  her  territory.  The 
first  contingent  of  the  UN  police  force  was  rushed 
from  Naples  to  Cairo  by  Swissair,  the  Swiss  gov- 
ernment taking  over  the  costs  for  this  operation.  In 
connection  with  the  events  in  the  Middle  East 
Switzerland  agreed  to  represent  the  French  interests 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq,  and  Jordan,  British  interests 
in  Egypt  and  Syria  and  Iraqi  interests  in  France. 
Through  the  Red  Cross  Switzerland  actively  aided 
Hungary;  11,000  Hungarian  refugees  have  been 
taken  into  the  country.  —MARCEL  SCHEKLER 
SYRIA.  An  Arab  republic  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Area,  72,000  sq.  mi.  Popula- 
tion, 4  million.  Chief  cities:  Damascus  (capital), 
400,000  inhabitants;  Aleppo,  about  400,000;  and 
Latakia  (port),  119,216.  The  majority  are  Arabs 
with  Kurdish  and  Armenian  minorities. 

Education  and  Religion.  The  steady  increase  in  pub- 
lic education  facilities  has  made  possible  the  at- 
tendance of  about  320,000  children  in  primary 
schools  and  about  49,000  in  secondary  schools.  The 
many  private  institutions  include  two  American 
ones:  Aleppo  College  and  the  American  College  of 
Damascus.  About  86  percent  of  the  people  are  Mos- 
lems, most  of  them  Sunni,  with  several  Christian 
sects  making  up  the  minority. 

Production.  Agriculture  and  animal  husbandry  ac- 
count for  almost  half  the  national  income.  Winter 
crops  are  most  important  because  of  dependence  on 
the  winer  rainfall;  70  percent  of  the  crop  area  is 
planted  to  wheat  and  barley.  Summer  crops  include 
sorghum,  maize,  rice,  pulses,  vegetables,  and  cot- 
ton. Fruits,  sheep,  and  goats  are  important  products. 
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Industry  in  Syria  is  light  and  confined  mainly  to 
cement,  sugar,  asphalt,  glass,  food  preservation,  tex- 
tiles, and  tobacco. 

Foreign  Trade.  The  value  of  Syria's  foreign  trade 
in  1955  was:  imports,  £ Syr.676,887,000;  exports, 
£  Syr .430,528,000.  Syria's  foreign  trade  is  con- 
ducted at  the  free  rate  of  exchange;  £Syr.l  equals 
U.S.$0.279  (as  of  1955).  The  official  rate  is  ESyr.l 
equals  U.S.$0.452. 

Communications.  Syria  has  8,200  km  of  all-weather 
roads,  of  which  3,800  are  hard-surfaced.  There  are 
about  852  km  of  railway.  Damascus  is  a  center  for 
foreign  airlines.  The  government  operates  the  Syrian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  and  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone facilities. 

Finance.  The  Syrian  budget  for  1956  estimated  ex- 
penditure and  revenue  at  £Syr.324  million.  The 
1955  budget  was  balanced  at  £Syr.260  million. 

Government.  Syria  is  a  republic  in  which  the  legis- 
lative power  is  vested  in  a  Chamber  of  Deputies 
elected  for  4  years.  The  president  must  be  a  Mos- 
lem; he  nominates  a  prime  minister  who  appoints  a 
cabinet.  President:  Shukri  al-Kuwatly;  Prime  Min- 
ister at  the  end  of  1956:  Sabri  el-Asali. 

Events,  1956.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  Syria  was  con- 
sidered by  the  West  to  be  unstable,  and  perhaps  the 
nation  in  the  Middle  East  most  vulnerable  to  Soviet 
penetration.  President  Shukry  al-Kuwatly  returned 
to  office  last  year  after  having  been  usurped  by  an 
Army  coup  in  1949.  The  leading  political  person- 
ality in  Syria  is  said  to  be  the  young  Lieut.  Col. 
Abdel  Hamid  Serraj,  head  of  Syrian  Army  Intelli- 
gence and  an  ardent  supporter  of  Egypt's  President 
Gamal  Abdel  Nasser. 

During  the  year  Syria  constantly  attacked  the 
Bagdad  Pact,  concentrating  its  fire  mainly  on  Iraq. 
It  voted  against  the  West  on  the  Hungarian  issue  in 
the  UN,  prevented  Western  information  on  the 
Hungarian  situation  from  being  disseminated  in 
Damascus,  and  delayed  repair  of  the  pipelines  that 
carry  oil  for  the  West  across  Syria  after  the  pumping 
stations  were  blown  up  in  retaliation  against  Israeli- 
Anglo-French  attacks  on  Egypt. 

Hastily  trained  civilians  were  being  armed  in 
Syria's  Popular  Resistance  Organization,  which 
corresponds  roughly  to  Egypt's  National  Liberation 
Army.  The  part-time  soldiers  receive  15  days  of 
training,  a  rifle  or  submachinegun  and  50  rounds 
of  ammunition,  which  they  willkeep  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Middle  East  emergency. 

During  the  year  Syria  concluded  several  bilateral 
arrangements  with  her  neighbors.  In  January  she 
completed  negotiations  on  a  defense  pact  with 
Lebanon  which  called  for  joint  retaliations  in  the 
event  of  any  outside  attack  on  either  of  the  signa- 
tories. She  joined  with  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia 
during  the  same  month  in  proposing  financial  aid  to 
Jordan  in  the  event  that  Jordan  rejected  her  British 
subsidy.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  Jordan  had  an- 
nounced her  willingness  to  terminate  her  defense 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  awaited  firm  guaran- 
tees from  Syria,  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia  that  they 
would  replace  the  British  subsidy.  Earlier  in  the 
year,  on  January  15,  Saudi  Arabia  had  given  Syria 
$3  million,  to  complete  the  terms  of  a  loan  amount- 
ing to  $10  million. 

During  the  year  Syria  also  recognized  Commu- 
nist China  (and  announced  she  would  exchange  dip- 
lomats with  that  country),  established  diplomatic 
relations  with  Tunisia  and  Morocco  at  the  Embassy 
level,  and  signed  an  agreement  with  Turkey  de- 
signed to  ease  frontier  tension. 

Early  in  June  the  cabinet  of  Said  al-Gazzi  re- 
signed, and  on  June  14,  a  new  government  under 
the  Premiership  of  Sabri  el-Asali  was  formed.  El- 


Asali  resigned  in  November  in  order  to  form  an 
entirely  new  cabinet.  — ABDUL  Aziz  SAID 

TANGANYIKA.  A  territory  in  East  Africa,  admin- 
istered since  Dec.  13,  1946,  by  Great  Britain  under 
a  UN  trusteeship  agreement.  Area:  362,688  sq.  mi. 
Population  ( 1955  est. ) :  8,324,000,  including  25,000 
Europeans,  72,500  Indians  and  Goans,  and  16,100 
Arabs.  Capital,  Dar-es-Salaam,  99,140  inhabitants 
in  1952. 

Production  and  Trade.  Tanganyika  has  extensive 
forests  which  yield  gum  arabic,  copal,  beeswax,  cer- 
tain mahoganies,  and  camphor.  Agriculture,  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  people,  furnishes  a  va- 
riety of  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits  for  home  con- 
sumption, as  well  as  the  country's  principal  export- 
sisal.  In  1954  the  production  of  sisal  was  178,250 
tons.  Mineral  production  in  1954  had  an  estimated 
value  of  over  £-4  million— chief  minerals  mined  be- 
ing diamonds,  gold,  salt,  lead,  and  mica.  Foreign 
trade  (1955):  imports  were  valued  at  £43,531,- 
455;  exports,  £36,188,205. 

Government.  The  estimated  total  revenue  for 
1955-56  was  £24,064,935;  expenditure,  £24,200,- 
905.  Administration  is  by  a  governor,  aided  by  an 
executive  council  of  14  nominated  members.  From 
April  1955,  the  legislative  council  consists  of  a 
Speaker,  and  31  official  and  30  unofficial  members. 
Governor:  Sir  E.  F.  Twining. 
TANGIER.  A  city  in  Morocco,  formerly  under  inter- 
national jurisdiction.  Area:  22  sq.  mi.  Population 
(1955):  183,729.  The  Moroccan  community  of 
127,000  comprised  105,000  Moslems  and  22,000 
Jews.  The  European  population  included  35,500 
Spanish  nationals,  7,000  French,  2,200  Italians,  and 
1,832  British  subjects. 

Trade.  Tangier,  in  1955,  served  as  a  major  port  of 
entry  for  northern  Morocco.  The  value  or  Tangier's 
exports  and  imports  in  1955— $38,348,334-in- 
creased  over  the  previous  year.  However,  the  zone's 
visible  trade  deficit,  $23,678,838,  was  greater  by 
$500,000  than  the  1954  deficit.  The  United  States 
continued  as  Tangier's  principal  supplier,  followed 
by  France,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  West  Germany. 
The  Netherlands  and  West  Germany  were  leading 
importers  of  Tangier  products.  Vegetable  fiber  and 
cork  were  the  zone's  principal  export  items. 

Communications.  Tangier  serves  as  an  important 
North  African  telecommunications  center.  Major 
radio  installations  are  operated  by  RCA,  Mackay 
Radio,  and  the  Voice  of  America.  In  addition,  the" 
zone  is  an  important  Moroccan  railroad  terminal 

Eoint  with  connections  to  Fez.  Tangier's  airport 
andled  2,825  commercial,  private  and  military  air- 
craft in  1955. 

Finance.  Tangier's  budget  showed  a  considerable 
surplus  in  1955.  Amounting  to  192  million  Moroc- 
can francs,  the  surplus  raised  the  zone's  fonds  de 
reserve  to  over  300  million  francs  by  year's  end.  The 
1955  budget  contained  an  appropriation  of  205 
million  francs  for  the  improvement  of  zonal  harbor 
installations. 

Events,  1956.  With  the  recognition  of  Moroccan 
independence,  as  a  result  of  the  French-Moroccan 
agreement  of  March  2,  1956  and  the  Spanish- 
Moroccan  accord  of  April  7,  1956,  the  status  of 
Tangier  soon  came  into  question.  On  April  30,  all  9 
Moroccan  members  of  Tangier's  International  Leg- 
islative Assembly  walked  out  on  a  procedural  ques- 
tion, after  a  Moroccan  delegate  introduced  a  sudden 
motion  limiting  the  Assembly's  legislative  power. 
When  ruled  out  of  order,  the  Moroccan  delegation 
departed. 

On  May  2,  Moroccan  Foreign  Minister  Ahmed 
Balafrej,  while  visiting  Tangier,  indicated  that  the 
problem  of  the  zone's  future  status  in  the  Sherifian 
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Empire  should  be  resolved  promptly.  In  subsequent 
meetings  with  the  committee  of  control,  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  International  Zone,  means  were 
sought  for  the  formation  of  a  transitional  regime 
preparatory  to  the  liquidation  of  international  con- 
trol. On  July  5  a  protocol  was  signed  at  Rabat  estab- 
lishing a  provisional  administration  under  a  Moroc- 
can governor  appointed  by  the  Sultan. 

On  August  16,  the  Moroccan  government  invited 
the  committee  of  control  powers  to  attend  a  confer- 
ence at  Fedala  to  negotiate  a  definitive  settlement 
on  Tangier.  After  several  weeks  of  deliberation,  the 
conference,  which  convened  on  October  8,  agreed 
upon  a  declaration  and  annexed  protocol.  Signed  on 
October  29,  the  declaration  provided  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  international  administration,  recognized  the 
authority  of  the  Sultan  over  Tangier,  and  left  the 
zone's  future  political  organization  to  be  decided 
upon  by  the  Moroccan  government.  The  legislative 
and  regulatory  provisions  which  were  in  force  in  the 
zone  at  the  time  of  transfer  are  to  continue  as  long 
as  they  do  not  require  modification  or  abrogation. 
The  Moroccan  government  can  extend  legislation 
now  in  force  in  Morocco  to  Tangier.  The  zone's 
status  as  a  free  port  remains  to  be  defined  by  the 
Sultan's  regime  at  some  future  date.  See  MOROCCO. 

-W.  H.  LEWIS 

TARIFF  COMMISSION,  U.S.  An  independent  agency 
of  the  U.S.  government,  created  by  act  of  Congress 
in  1916,  to  supply  factual  information  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  the  committees  of  Congress 
that  consider  tariff  legislation.  The  Tariff  Acts  of 
1922  and  1930  gave  the  Commission  additional 
functions,  notably  those  relating  to  rate  adjustments 
based  on  differences  in  domestic  and  foreign  costs 
of  production,  unfair  competition  in  import  trade, 
and  discrimination  by  foreign  countries  against  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  one  of  the  agencies  that 
advises  the  President  before  the  conclusion  of  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  authorized  by  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934,  as  amended.  The  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
designates  the  Tariff  Commission  as  the  agency  to 
conduct  investigations  under  the  so-called  "peril 
point"  and  "escape  clause"  provisions  of  that  act. 
Peril  points,  which  are  determined  for  each  item  on 
which  the  United  States  is  considering  a  trade 
agreement  concession,  are  the  rates  of  duty  below 
which  the  Commission  believes  imports  would  cause 
or  threaten  serious  injury  to  domestic  industries 
producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles.  Un- 
der the  escape  clause  provisions,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission recommends  to  the  President  that  he  with- 
draw or  modify  trade  agreement  concessions,  if 
the  Commission,  after  investigation,  finds  that  in- 
creased imports  of  the  commodity  involved  are 
causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to  a  domestic 
industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  ar- 
ticles. 

Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended,  designates  the  Tariff  Commission  as  the 
agency  to  conduct  investigations  to  determine 
whether  imports  are  interfering  with  price-support 
and  other  programs  undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Section  201  (a)  of  the  Anti-dumping  Act,  1921, 
as  amended,  requires  the  Tariff  Commission  to  make 
"injury"  determinations  for  the  purposes  of  that 
act.  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines that  imports  are  entering  or  are  likely  to  enter 
at  less  than  their  "fair  value,  he  refers  the  matter 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  for  determination  of 
whether  a  domestic  industry  is  being  or  is  likely  to 
be  injured,  or  is  prevented  from  being  established, 


by  reason  of  such  imports.  If  the  Commission  makes 
an  affirmative  finding,  it  so  reports  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  who  thereupon  issues  a  "finding  of 
dumping." 

The  full  Commission  consists  of  6  Commissioners, 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  for  terms  of  6  years  each,  one  term  expiring 
each  year.  Not  more  than  3  Commissioners  may  be 
from  the  same  political  party.  The  President  annu- 
ally designates  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
from  the  membership  of  the  Commission. 

In  broad  outline,  the  Commission  consists  of  the 
Commissioners,  the  Secretary,  the  General  Counsel, 
the  Staff  Coordinating  Committee,  the  Technical 
Service,  the  Economics  Division,  the  Legal  Divi- 
sion, and  the  Administrative  Service.  The  Staff  Co- 
ordinating Committee  consists  of  the  Director  of 
Investigation  (Chairman),  the  Chief  Economist 
(Vice  Chairman),  the  Chief  of  Technical  Service, 
and  the  General  Counsel.  The  Technical  Service  has 
7  commodity  divisions.  The  principal  office  of  the 
Commission  is  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  Commis- 
sion maintains  a  small  office  at  the  Customhouse  in 
New  York  City,  N.Y. 

TAXATION.  Because  of  the  high  level  of  business 
activity,  as  reflected  in  the  record  gross  national 
product,  tax  receipts  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1956,  were  the  largest  in  history.  Internal  rev- 
enue collections  of  $75,113  million  were  nearly 
$9,000  million  larger  than  during  the  preceding  year 
and  almost  50  percent  above  those  of  the  fiscal  year 
1951,  before  me  post-Korean  armament  build-up. 
All  types  of  taxes  shared  in  the  rise  but  the  major 
part  of  the  increase  was  accounted  for  by  individual 
and  corporation  income  taxes.  The  continuing  busi- 
ness boom  was  expected  to  result  in  a  further  sub- 
stantial rise  in  tax  yields  in  fiscal  1957,  but  because 
of  the  continued  increase  in  both  civilian  and  de- 
fense expenditures  the  prospects  of  a  cut  in  taxes  in 
the  near  future  appeared  to  the  experts  to  be  very 
unlikely. 

Of  total  tax  collections  in  1956,  individual  income 
taxes  of  $35,337  million  accounted  for  47  percent 
and  showed  an  increase  of  12  percent  over  1955. 
This  rise  reflected  the  expansion  in  personal  in- 
come, particularly  in  the  form  of  wages  and  salaries. 
It  brought  collections  to  the  highest  total  on  record. 
A  further  rise  of  over  $2,000  million  was  estimated 
for  1957. 

Corporate  income  taxes,  totaling  $21,297  million, 
showed  an  increase  of  nearly  17  percent  in  1956. 
The  gain  was  due  to  the  boom  in  1956  and  also  to 
the  high  level  of  profits  in  1955  on  which  the  bulk 
of  the  taxes  were  paid  in  the  following  year.  More 
than  three  fourths  of  the  collections  were  concen- 
trated in  the  January- June  period  due  to  the  system 
of  accelerated  payments  started  in  1951,  under 
which  the  tax  is  now  payable  in  the  six  months  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  the  corporation's  tax  year. 

Under  the  "current  payments"  provision  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  however,  increas- 
ingly larger  payments  will  be  made  on  the  current 
year's  taxes  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  so  that  by 
1960  nearly  half  of  the  taxes  will  be  paid  in  that 
period.  This  will  bring  about  a  more  even  distribu- 
tion of  tax  receipts  during  the  year.  The  52  percent 
rate  on  corporate  profits  (30  percent  on  the  first 
$25,000)  was  scheduled  to  be  reduced  to  47  percent 
on  Apr.  1,  1957,  but  it  appeared  probable  that  be- 
cause of  the  impending  increase  in  military  and 
other  expenditures  this  cut  would  again  be  de- 
ferred, as  was  the  case  in  1955. 

Employment  taxes  of  $7,296  million  in  fiscal  1956 
were  over  $1,000  million  larger  than  in  1955.  The 
principal  factor  in  this  rise,  aside  from  the  expanded 
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tax  base  resulting  from  the  higher  level  o£  personal 
income,  was  the  broadened  earnings  base  and  cov- 
erage provided  by  the  1954  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act.  As  of  Jan.  1,  1957,  a  further 
rise  in  the  old-age  insurance  tax  took  effect,  increas- 
ing the  contributions  of  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees from  2  to  2.25  percent  of  annual  earnings 
up  to  $4,200.  Other  employment  taxes  include  those 
for  railroad  retirement,  totaling  $634  million,  and 
for  unemployment  insurance,  totaling  $325  million. 

Excise  taxes  of  $10,000  million  in  1956  yielded 
about  $800  million  more  than  in  fiscal  1955.  Of  the 
total,  liquor  taxes  comprised  $2,921  million,  dis- 
tilled spirits  accounting  for  70  percent  and  beer  for 
the  bulk  of  the  remainder.  Tobacco  taxes  brought 
in  $1,613  million,  mainly  for  the  cigarette  tax.  Vari- 
ous manufacturers'  and  retailers'  excises  yielded 
$3,778  million,  the  largest  amounts  coming  from 
taxes  on  automotive  vehicles,  tires,  parts  and  acces- 
sories, gasoline,  electric  appliances,  television  and 
raolio  sets,  business  machines,  furs,  jewelry,  luggage, 
and  cosmetics. 

Miscellaneous  excise  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
$1,608  million  were  derived  principally  from  im- 
posts on  telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  and  cable  fa- 
cilities, freight  and  passenger  transportation,  and 
admissions  to  places  of  amusement.  Under  the  exist- 
ing law,  the  excise  taxes  on  many  items  were  slated 
to  De  automatically  cut  on  Apr.  1,  1957.  These  cuts 
would  reduce  taxes  on  distilled  spirits  from  $10.50 
to  $9.00  a  gallon,  on  beer  from  $9.00  to  $8.00  a  bar- 
rel, on  cigarettes  from  8^  to  7£  a  pack,  and  on  the 
manufacturer's  price  of  automobiles  and  motor- 
cycles from  10  percent  to  7  percent.  Reductions 
were  also  scheduled  for  the  excises  on  wine  and  au- 
tomotive parts.  Estate  and  gift  taxes  brought  in 
$1,170  million  in  1956,  showing  an  increase  of  25 
percent.  Internal  revenue  collections  for  fiscal  1955 
and  1956  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  COLLECTIONS 
(Millions  of  dollars) 

Fiscal  Year'1 

Type  of  tax  1955  1956 

Corporation  income  and  profits  taxes $18,265  $21,299 

Individual  income  taxes 31,650  35,337 

Employment  taxes& 6,220  7,296 

Estate  and  gift  taxes 936  1,171 

Excise  taxes: 

Liquor.. 2,743  2,921 

Tobacco 1,571  1,613 

Documents,  etc 112  115 

Manufacturers*  and  retailers'  excises 3,177  3,778 

Other 1,493  1,608 

Total  excise  taxes' 9,218  10,010 

Total  collections $66,289   $75,113 

a  Year  ending  June  30.  6  Including  old-age  insurance,  railroad 
retirement,  and  unemployment  insurance  taxes.  "Including 
some  unclassified  taxes  and  adjustments. 

Tax  Policy.  Following  large  deficits  for  4  years,  a 
budget  surplus  of  nearly  $1,800  million  was  re- 
corded in  fiscal  1956  and  a  further  surplus  of  $700 
million  was  indicated  for  1957.  This  would  mark 
the  first  time  in  over  25  years  that  an  excess  of  re- 
ceipts was  recorded  for  2  successive  years.  In  view 
of  this  situation,  there  were  hopes  that  the  burden- 
some level  of  taxes  could  be  reduced.  In  his  budget 
message  in  January  1956,  President  Eisenhower  had 
indicated,  however,  that  first  priority  must  be  given 
to  reduction  of  the  national  debt. 

"Under  conditions  of  high  peacetime  prosperity, 
such  as  now  exist,"  he  stated,  Ve  can  never  justify 
going  further  into  debt  to  give  ourselves  a  tax  cut 
at  the  expense  of  our  children.  So,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  financial  affairs,  I  earnestly  believe  that 
a  tax  cut  can  be  deemed  justifiable  only  when  it 
will  not  unbalance  the  budget,  a  budget  which 


makes  provision  for  some  reduction,  even  though 
modest,  in  our  national  debt." 

Almost  all  the  1956  surplus  was  applied  to  debt 
reduction.  Toward  the  end  of  1956  it  became  clear 
that  because  of  the  increasingly  tense  political  sit- 
uation in  the  Middle  East,  military  outlays  would 
expand  considerably  in  the  near  future.  Since  civil 
expenditures  were  also  rising  and  inflationary  pres- 
sures were  still  strong,  the  Administration  made  it 
known  that  it  opposed  tax  reductions  for  the  time 
being.  In  fact,  it  appeared  that  Congress  would  be 
requested  to  cancel  the  reductions  in  excise  and  cor- 
porate taxes  scheduled  to  take  effect  on  Apr.  1, 1957, 
which  for  a  full  year  would  amount  to  about  $3,000 
million.  Administration  spokesmen  had  indicated 
that  a  tax  cut  would  not  be  feasible  until  a  surplus 
of  about  $3,000  million  were  realized.  Some  senti- 
ment was  expressed  in  Congress  in  favor  of  special 
tax  relief  for  small  corporations.  Only  in  the  event 
of  a  serious  downturn  in  business,  however,  did  it 
appear  likely  that  tax  reduction  would  gain  favor  in 
Congress,  as  an  antidepression  measure. 

Federal  tax  collections  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1956,  averaged  $447  per  person,  an  in- 
crease of  11  percent  over  the  previous  year.  State 
tax  revenues  amounted  to  nearly  $82  per  capita,  a 
rise  of  13  percent.  —SAMUEL  S.  SHEPMAN 

TAX  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  An  independent 
tribunal  of  the  U.S.  government,  consisting  of  16 
Judges.  Deficiencies  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  in  income,  excess  profits, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes  may  be  contested  by  the  tax- 
payers in  this  Court  before  payment.  Applications 
for  relief  from  excess  profits  taxes  denied  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  Commissioner  may  also  be  litigated 
in  this  Court,  as  may  final  determinations  of  exces- 
sive profits  on  renegotiated  contracts  determined  by 
the  Renegotiation  Board. 

Decisions  of  the  Tax  Court  are  final  in  cases  aris- 
ing under  Section  721(a)(2)(C)  and  Section  722 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  those  arising 
under  the  Renegotiation  Act.  All  other  decisions 
are  subject  to  review  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  prescribed  circuit,  or  by  agreement,  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  any  circuit,  and  thereafter 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  upon  the  granting  of  a 
writ  certiorari.  Chief  Judge:  J.  E.  Murdock. 
TEA.  World  production  of  tea  continued  to  expand 
gradually  in  1956.  Preliminary  estimates  of  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  placed  the  world  crop, 
excluding  China  and  Russia,  at  1,500  million 
pounds,  about  21  million  pounds  above  1955  and 
59  million  above  1954.  Annual  production  for  title 
1945-49  period  averaged  1,083  million  pounds. 
Principal  producing  countries  in  1955  were  as  fol- 
lows: India,  662,400,000  pounds;  Ceylon,  380,000,- 
000;  Japan,  160,554,000;  Indonesia,  95,812,000; 
Pakistan,  53,300,000;  Formosa,  35,000,000;  British 
East  Africa,  30,531,000;  and  Brazil,  1,600,000. 

The  rapid  rise  in  coffee  prices  in  1954-55  re- 
sulted in  some  increase  in  world  consumption  of  tea. 
However,  large  supplies  have  brought  a  consider- 
able decline  in  prices.  During  the  first  8  months  of 
1956  the  average  value  per  pound  of  U.S.  imports 
was  50  cents  compared  with  62  cents  for  all  of  1955 
and  54  cents  for  1954.  The  United  States  imported 
101,691,585  pounds  of  tea  in  1956,  3  percent  less 
than  in  1955,  12  percent  below  the  1954  peak  but 
well  above  the  1945-49  average  of  88,192,000 
pounds.  —WAYNE  DEXTER 

TECHNICAL  REVIEW  STAFF,  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior.  Established  in  June  1953,  as  a  central  staff 
office  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the  basic  func- 
tion of  the  Staff  is  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
the  Secretary,  Under  Secretary,  Assistant  Secre- 
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taries,  and  bureau  chiefs  on  matters  concerning  the 
conservation  and  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  and  on  other  matters 
of  interest  and  concern  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  In  general,  the  Staff  handles  programs  and 
activities  of  a  department-wide  nature,  beyond  the 
scope  of  assignments  to  the  three  program  Assistant 
Secretaries,  who  have  assignments  in  the  fields  of 
public  land  management,  water  and  power  re- 
sources, and  minerals  and  fuels  resources,  respec- 
tively. 

The  Staff  provides  departmental  liaison  with  the 
field  committees  of  the  Department  on  regional  pro- 
gram matters,  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  co- 
ordination of  statistical  standards,  and  with  other 
Federal  agencies  on  departmental  program  matters, 
regional,  national,  and  international  in  character. 
It  coordinates  departmental  programs  in  the  fields 
of  defense  and  national  security,  international  activi- 
ties, economics  and  statistics,  and  departmental 
participation  on  interagency  committees  dealing 
with  program  and  policy  matters. 

The  Staff  also  coordinates  departmental  activities 
on  forest  and  range  management  and  protection, 
and  on  soil  and  moisture  conservation,  including 
interagency  relations  with  respect  to  these  activi- 
ties. It  also  coordinates  interagency  and  intra- 
departmental  activities  relating  to  the  program- 
ming of  mapping  and  basic  data  collection.  The 
Staff  consists  of  specialists  in  the  fields  of  minerals, 
water,  power,  public  lands,  forestry,  soil  conserva- 
tion, weed  control,  fish  and  wildlife,  international 
activities,  mapping,  community  services,  defense 
mobilization,  and  economic  and  statistical  analyses. 
TELEGRAPHY.  The  first  telegraph  switching  system 
designed  specifically  for  integrated  data  processing 
was  developed  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
for  the  Sylvania  Electric  Co.  Western  Union  also 
designed  a  high-speed  fully  automatic  switching 
system  for  brokerage  firms. 

The  use  of  transistors  and  other  solid-state  de- 
vices in  telegraph  apparatus  became  more  common. 
For  instance,  two  transistorized  multiplex  systems 
were  developed  during  1956.  Electronic  distributors 
replaced  the  older  mechanical  distributors  in  several 
equipment  units. 

Facsimile  equipment  developed  by  the  Times 
Facsimile  Corp.  was  used  to  transmit  a  special 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times  to  San  Francisco 
during  the  Republican  National  Convention.  The 
transmission  time  was  one  newspaper  page  in  2 
minutes  with  a  definition  of  200  lines  per  inch. 

The  Times  Faxwriter,  a  new  automatic  recording 
facsimile  system  for  sending  letters  and  other  mes- 
sage copy  over  wire  circuits,  has  been  developed.  A 
feature  of  the  transmitter  is  a  simple  loading  and 
operating  arrangement  which  requires  only  drop- 
ping the  copy  into  a  slot  and  throwing  a  lever.  Five 
seconds  of  pnasing  pulses  are  sent  before  the  copy 
is  transmitted.  A  level  compensating  system  pro- 
vides a  fixed  signal  contrast  regardless  of  the  back- 
ground color  or  the  subject  copy.  At  the  end  of  the 
transmission  the  scanning  head  returns  to  the  start- 
ing point  and  the  signal  is  disconnected  from  the 
output  terminals.  The  flood  projection  type  optical 
system  uses  an  ellipsoidal  mirror  instead  of  a  con- 
denser lens  for  focusing  the  light  from  the  exciter 
lamp. 

The  18-inch  recorder  phases  and  starts  recording 
at  the  beginning  of  each  transmission  and  reverts  to 
standby  when  the  transmission  is  complete.  An  au- 
tomatic level  compensating  system  adjusts  for  varia- 
tions in  transmission  attenuation.  This  receiver  has 
also  been  modified  to  plot  out  the  data  from  a  com- 
puter at  the  rate  of  13800  scans  per  minute.  The  re- 


corder generates  a  pulse  at  the  start  of  each  record- 
ing line  which  triggers  the  storage  facility  to  re- 
lease the  stored  data.  The  number  of  milliseconds 
between  the  trigger  pulse  and  a  return  pulse  repre- 
sents the  magnitude  of  the  information. 
TELEPHONY.  The  year  1956  will  long  be  remem- 
bered in  telephone  history  as  the  one  in  which  the 
transatlantic  telephone  cables  were  put  in  opera- 
tion. These  underwater  cables  stretch  from  Port- 
land, Me.,  to  Oban,  Scotland,  a  distance  of  3,205 
miles.  The  2,250  miles  between  Oban  and  Claren- 
ville,  Newfoundland,  are  spanned  by  twin  cables; 
a  single  cable  goes  between  Clarenville  and  Sydney 
Mines,  Nova  Scotia,  a  distance  of  380  miles,  and 
the  jump  between  Sydney  Mines  and  Portland,  Me., 
575  miles,  is  made  by  radio.  This  dual  telephone 
line  cost  approximately  $40  million.  It  was  put  into 
operation  in  September  1956. 

Telephone  service  to  rural  subscribers  has  been 
largely  provided  at  voice  frequency  by  open  wire 
and  cable  facilities.  Because  of  the  distances  be- 
tween subscribers,  and  from  the  central  office,  such 
service  has  been  expensive  to  the  point  where  large 
rural  areas  have  not  been  developed  for  telephone 
service.  Within  the  past  year,  several  new  types  of 
carrier  systems  have  been  developed  for  operation 
over  telephone  facilities  to  use  the  rural  telephone 
plant  more  efficiently  and  to  provide  service  to  ad- 
ditional customers.  These  carrier  systems  employ- 
ing both  vacuum  tubes  and  transistors  are  now 
going  into  the  telephone  plants  of  the  Bell  System 
and  in  independent  telephone  territory.  They  em- 
ploy miniature  components  and  in  some  cases, 
printed-wiring  techniques.  The  use  of  transistors 
has  greatly  reduced  the  power  needed  and  results 
in  smaller,  more  compact  units.  Terminals  and  re- 
peaters are  located  at  remote  and  unattended  points 
and  in  some  cases  have  self-contained  power  sup- 
plies for  standby  in  the  event  of  A-C  power  failure. 

For  the  seventh  consecutive  year,  5  million  tele- 
phones were  added  throughout  the  world,  making 
a  total  of  nearly  100  million  telephones  at  the  end 
of  1956.  The  distribution  of  telephone  installations 
are  as  follows:  North  America,  60  percent;  Central 
America,  0.8  percent;  South  America,  2.6  percent; 
Europe,  28.8  percent;  Africa,  1.3  percent;  Asia,  4.2 
percent,  and  Oceania,  2.3  percent.  In  the  United 
States,  there  are  approximately  54  million  installa- 
tions. While  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  and  its  subsidiaries  operated  about  82 
percent  of  U.S.  telephones,  there  are  almost  5,000 
other  privately  owned  companies  which  also  furnish 
service. 

Twelve  countries  have  more  than  1  million  tele- 
phones in  service:  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  Western  Germany,  France,  Japan,  Italy, 
Sweden,  Australia,  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and 
Argentina.  Of  the  world's  principal  countries,  8  had 
more  than  15  telephones  per  100  of  the  population: 
United  States  (32);  Sweden  (29);  Canada  (25); 
New  Zealand  (23);  Switzerland  (23);  Denmark 
( 19 ) ;  Australia  ( 17 ) ;  and  Norway  ( 16 ) . 

New  York  City,  with  more  telephones  than  any 
other  city,  has  almost  twice  as  many  as  Greater  Lon- 
don. Washington,  D.C.,  led  the  world's  cities  with 
62  phones  per  100  population  and  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  was  first  outside  the  United  States  with  54 
telephones  per  100  population. 

— G.  C.  BAXTER  HOWE 

TELEVISION.  By  late  1956,  490  television  stations 
were  broadcasting  programs,  an  increase  of  35  over 
the  previous  year.  There  were  394  stations  trans- 
mitting on  very  high  frequencies  (vhf )  and  96  on 
ultrahigh  frequencies  (uhf).  The  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  (FCC)  has  authorized  tele- 
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vision  translator  stations,  using  the  upper  14 
channels  in  the  uh£  band,  i.e.  channels  70-83,  and 
806-890  me.  These  stations,  which  are  located  at 
high  points  for  the  best  reception  of  signals  from 
distant  television  stations,  convert  the  received  sig- 
nal without  demodulation  to  the  uhf  channel  de- 
sired. With  10-watt  power  and  a  directional  an- 
tenna, good  reception  can  be  provided  to  shadowed 
areas. 

Although  television  as  a  whole  was  thriving  in 
1956, 10  fewer  uhf  stations  were  in  operation.  Some 
of  the  problems  are  technical  and  the  FCC  recom- 
mended that  a  "crash"  research  program  be  started. 
Late  1956  saw  this  development  under  way,  and 
the  Television  Allocations  Study  Organization 
(TASO)  was  established.  Representing  both  manu- 
facturing and  broadcasting  interests,  TASO  will 
study  uhf  transmission,  propagation,  and  reception 
problems  and  report  its  findings  to  the  FCC. 

Highlighting  color  television  was  the  marketing 
of  receivers  selling  for  $500,  using  the  shadow- 
mask  picture  tube.  Several  other  types  of  color  tele- 
vision tubes  were  under  active  development.  It  is 
estimated  that  11  million  picture  tubes,  black-and- 
white  and  color,  were  manufactured  in  1956  at  a 
retail  value  of  $318  million. 

A  video  tape  recorder  and  reproducer  were  intro- 
duced, using  2-inch  magnetic  tape  at  a  rate  of  15 
inches  per  second  and  a  rotating  narrow  multiple 
head  that  scans  the  tape  transversely.  Sound  is  re- 
corded along  one  side  of  the  tape  in  the  usual 
manner.  Also,  new  equipment  was  made  available 
for  the  automation  of  television  operations,  employ- 
ing an  8-channel  punched  paper  tape  for  controlling 
seven  program  sources. 

An  idea  of  how  television  has  grown  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  can  be  gained  from  the  num- 
ber of  receiving  sets  manufactured:  in  1946  there 
were  approximately  10,000  sets  made  at  a  retail 
value  of  $5  million;  in  1956,  it  is  estimated  that  7.5 
million  sets  were  produced— and  this  is  300,000 
under  the  1955  figure— at  a  retail  value  of  $1,237 
million.  Vacuum  tubes  for  new  sets  and  for  replace- 
ments produced  during  1956  amounted  to  200  mil- 
lion at  a  value  of  about  $2  per  tube.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  the  end  of  1956,  42.3  million  television  re- 
ceivers were  in  use  in  the  United  States,  a  phe- 
nomenal growth  from  the  few  thousand  being  used 
ten  years  previously. 

Educational  television,  which  was  first  author- 
ized by  the  FCC  in  1952,  continued  to  grow  and  24 
such  stations  on  the  air  serve  a  total  area  which 
includes  one  fourth  of  the  nation's  population.  Eight 
more  stations  are  expected  to  go  on  the  air  early 
in  1957. 

Closed-circuit  television  is  also  gaining  in  popu- 
larity for  educational  purposes.  It  is  now  being  used 
by  about  100  educational  institutions  for  a  wide 
variety  of  instructional  uses.  In  Hagerstown,  Md., 
the  Washington  County  Board  of  Education  started 
a  5-year  test  project  to  explore  closed-circuit  tele- 
vision for  elementary  and  secondary  school  use.  Six 
elementary  and  2  high  schools  were  connected  ini- 
tially, and  all  47  schools  in  the  county  will  be  con- 
nected within  3  years. 

With  the  advent  of  color  television  programs,  the 
sales  of  black-and-white  receivers  dropped  slightly 
during  1956.  That  the  drop  in  sales  throughout  the 
country  was  not  more  serious  was  due  to  the  in- 
troduction of  portable  television  sets.  It  is  now  esti- 
mated that  about  4  million  homes  in  the  United 
States  have  more  than  one  set  and  that  3  million 
sets  are  in  use  in  business  places  and  institutions. 
The  annual  bill  to  the  U.S.  public  for  broadcast- 
ing entertainment  reached  $6,960  million  in  1956. 


The  bill  for  the  operation  of  radio  and  television 
receivers  was  $784  million  and  the  servicing  and 
installing  of  these  sets  cost  over  $2,000  million, 
which  included  replacement  of  tubes,  components, 
and  labor.  The  total  cost  of  television  and  radio  sets 
amounted  to  about  $1,800  million;  the  sale  of  time 
by  broadcasters  amounted  to  about  $1,900  million. 

— G.  C.  BAXTER  HOWE 

TENNESSEE.  An  east  south  central  State.  Area:  42,- 
246  sq.  mi.  Population  (July  1,  1956  est):  3,466,- 
000,  compared  with  (1950  census):  3,291,718. 
Chief  cities  (1950  census):  Nash  vile  (capital), 
174,307;  Memphis,  396,000;  Chattanooga,  131,041; 
Knoxville,  124,769;  Oak  Ridge,  30,229;  Jackson, 
30,207;  Johnson  City,  27,864;  Bristol,  16,771; 
Clarksville,  16,246. 

Nickname,  The  Volunteer  State.  Motto,  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce.  Flower,  Iris.  Bird,  Mocking- 
bird. Song,  My  Homeland,  Tennessee.  Entered  the 
Union,  June  1,  1796.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS 
AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $291,- 
378,000;  general  expenditure,  $282,831,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $116,161,000. 

Elections.  Tennessee's  11  electoral  votes  went  to 
Eisenhower  in  the  November  elections.  The  Demo- 
crats won  7  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
while  the  Republicans  took  2.  There  was  no  election 
of  major  State  officials  in  1956. 

Legislation.  There  was  no  regular  or  special  session 
of  the  legislature  during  1956. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Frank  G.  Clement;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Jared  Maddux;  Secretary  of  State,  G. 
Edward  Friar;  Attorney  General,  George  F.  Mc- 
Canless;  State  Treasurer,  Ramon  T.  Davis;  State 
Comptroller,  William  R.  Snodgrass. 
TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY  (TVA).  During  1956 
the  installed  capacity  of  the  TVA  integrated  power 
system  reached  9.6  million  kw.  This  was  the  result 
of  an  extraordinary  expansion  of  power  facilities 
which  began  with  the  Communist  invasion  of  South 
Korea  in  1950,  when  the  United  States  undertook 
a  tremendous  build-up  of  its  atomic  defense  pro- 
gram. In  1950,  the  installed  capacity  of  the  system 
was  about  3  million  kw.  In  the  intervening  years, 
the  power  use  of  Federal  defense  agencies  in  the 
TVA  region— mainly  2  large  plants  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission— has  multiplied  15  times,  from 
less  than  2,000  million  kwh  in  fiscal  1950  to  30,500 
million  kwh  in  fiscal  1956.  Use  by  these  Federal 
agencies  accounted  for  57  percent  of  TVA's  total 
outside ^power  sales  in  fiscal  1956. 

TVA's  power  operating  revenues  were  $221.6  mil- 
lion. Net  operating  revenues  of  $53.9  million  repre- 
sented a  return  of  3.9  percent  on  the  average  in- 
vestment, slightly  less  than  the  23-year  average  of 
4  percent.  TVA  paid  $59  million  of  power  revenues 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  bringing  total  payments  to 
more  than  $210  million.  About  $35  million  of  non- 
power  proceeds  has  also  been  paid  to  the  Treasury. 
In  fiscal  1956,  151  local  distribution  systems  sold 
14,500  million  kwh  to  1,436,000  consumers.  Aver- 
age residential  use  reached  5,812  kwh,  more  than 
double  the  national  average. 

The  650-mile  navigation  channel  provided  by 
TVA's  multiple-purpose  system  of  dams  and  reser- 
voirs carried  1,600  million  ton-miles  of  freight,  with 
savings  to  shippers  of  $16.7  million,  in  calendar 
year  1955.  During  the  first  11  months  of  1956  an 
estimated  1,800  million  ton-miles  moved  on  the 
channel.  TVA  commenced  construction  of  a  new, 
large  navigation  lock  at  Wilson  Dam  at  Muscle 
Shoals.  Two  smaller  locks  in  tandem  now  provide 
passage  through  the  dam, 
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The  dams  and  reservoirs  were  used  to  reduce  the 
crests  of  two  moderate  floods  at  Chattanooga, 
Term.,  averting  an  estimated  $200,000  in  damage, 
and  to  make  reductions  in  crests  at  a  number  of 
other  points  in  the  valley.  The  crests  of  three  rises 
which  exceeded  nominal  flood  stages  at  Cairo,  111., 
at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers, 
were  reduced,  with  savings  of  $700,000  in  flood 
damage.  Total  damage  averted  since  TVA  com- 
pleted its  first  dam  in  1936  now  exceeds  $60  million. 

Recreational  use  of  the  reservoirs  continued  to 
increase;  in  the  fiscal  year  the  value  of  recreation 
facilities  owned  by  non-Federal  interests  exceeded 
$53  million,  up  $5.5  million  from  the  year  before. 
TVA  malaria  control  measures  continued  effective; 
for  the  seventh  consecutive  year,  the  annual  fall 
survey  failed  to  reveal  a  single  case  of  malaria  of 
local  origin. 

Figures  show  that  257,000  tons  of  high-anal- 
ysis phosphate  and  nitrogen  fertilizers  were  pro- 
duced in  TVA's  experimental  plants  during  the  fiscal 
year,  and  about  263,000  tons  were  distributed  for 
use  in  educational  programs  sponsored  by  land 
grant  colleges  and  extension  services,  cooperatives, 
and  industry  firms  in  three  quarters  of  the  States. 
TVA  issued.  25  nonexclusive,  royalty-free  licenses 
to  industrial  firms  for  use  of  its  patented  processes. 

TVA  supplied  about  15  million  seedlings  which 
were  planted  by  3,800  landowners  to  reforest  15,000 
acres.  Since  1934,  TVA  has  supplied  90  percent  of 
the  328  million  seedlings  used  to  reforest  287,000 
acres  of  forest  lands;  in  the  fiscal  year  1956,  State 
forest  nurseries  for  the  first  time  supplied  more  than 
half  the  seedlings  planted. 

International  interest  in  TVA  continued  high, 
with  2,130  persons,  ranging  from  students  to  high 
government  officials  and  representing  75  foreign 
lands,  visiting  TVA  during  the  year.  Members  of  the 
TVA  Board  were  Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  D.  Vogel 
(ret.),  Chairman;  Dr.  Harry  A.  Curtis;  and  Dr. 
Raymond  R.  Paty. 

TENNIS.  Australia's  youthful  Ken  Rosewall  and 
Lewis  Hoad  won  every  major  tennis  title  in  the 
world  in  1956  and  topped  this  feat  by  winning  the 
Davis  Cup  for  the  second  consecutive  year,  again 
by  a  5-0  victory  over  America. 

Hoad  won  the  Australian,  British,  and  French 
Amateur  titles  and  needed  only  the  American  crown 
to  complete  the  first  grand  slam  since  Don  Budge 
won  the  world's  4  leading  tournaments  in  1938. 
Rosewall,  however,  meeting  Hoad  in  the  first  all- 
foreign  final  of  the  Forest  Hills  classic  since  1933, 
and  playing  his  finest  tennis  of  the  year  and  perhaps 
of  his  career,  upset  Hoad.  Rosewall  lost  the  first  set 
4-6,  but  won  the  next  3,  playing  cleverly  and  placing 
his  shots  with  unerring  precision,  6-2,  6-3,  6-3.  Pre- 
viously, Hoad  had  defeated  Rosewall  in  the  finals 
in  Australia  and  at  Wimbledon.  He  beat  Sweden's 
Sven  Davidson  in  the  French  championships  in 
which  Rosewall  did  not  compete.  At  Forest  Hills 
no  less  than  5  Australians  reached  the  quarter-finals 
and  3  the  semi-finals,  a  good  indication  of  Aus- 
tralia's superiority  in  this  sport.  Rosewall  and  Hoad 
teamed  up  to  win  the  Australian,  American,  and 
English  doubles  titles. 

America's  top  ranked  player  was  Ham  Richardson 
who  managed  to  reach  the  semi-finals  at  Wim- 
bledon, where  Hoad  defeated  him,  and  the  quarter- 
finals at  Forest  Hills.  He  won  the  Eastern  Grass 
Courts  title  at  South  Orange,  N.J.,  defeating  Rose- 
wall  in  the  process.  Later  he  teamed  with  Vic 
Seixas  to  defeat  Italy  in  the  inter-zone  finals  of  the 
Davis  Cup  tournament.  Herb  Flam,  the  national 
Clay  Court  champion,  was  ranked  second,  and 
Seixas  third  among  American  amateurs. 


It  was  Flam  and  Seixas,  however,  who  carried  the 
American  colors  in  the  Davis  Cup  Challenge  round 
when  Richardson  was  unable  to  compete.  He  was 
studying  in  England  on  a  Rhodes  Scholarship  at  the 
time.  Seixas  and  Flam  promptly  lost  the  opening 
round  singles  matches.  Hoad  downed  Flam  6-2, 
6-3,  6-3,  while  Rosewall  beat  the  veteran  Seixas 
6-1,  6-4,  4-6,  6-1. 

Hoad  and  Rosewall  clinched  the  Cup  the  next 
day  in  the  doubles  match,  defeating  Seixas  and  Sam 
Giammalva  1-6,  6-1,  7-5,  6-4.  In  the  purely  aca- 
demic final  singles  matches  Rosewall  beat  Giam- 
malva, and  Seixas  lost  to  Hoad.  Giammalva,  playing 
a  slashing,  crowd-pleasing  game,  won  the  respect 
of  Australian  tennis  fans  with  his  performance, 
which  boded  well  for  the  U.S.  tennis  future— espe- 
cially since  Rosewall  turned  pro  immediately  after 
the  Cup  matches. 

Shirley  Fry  came  out  of  retirement  to  become  the 
best  woman  tennis  player  in  the  world.  She  won 
both  the  American  and  British  titles  after  years  of 
trying.  She  defeated  New  Yorker  Althea  Gibson, 
6-3,  6-4  at  Forest  Hills.  Mary  Carter  won  the  Aus- 
tralian title.  Louise  Brough  and  Margaret  du  Pont 
defeated  Miss  Fry  and  Betty  Pratt  for  the  American 
doubles  title  6-3,  6-0.  Rosewall  and  Mrs.  du  Pont 
won  the  mixed  doubles  title  with  a  9-7,  6-1  victory 
over  Hoad  and  Darlene  Hard.  The  U.S.  women  s 
team  defeated  the  British  5-2  to  retain  the  Wight- 
man  Cup. 

Pancho  Gonzales,  probably  the  best  tennis  player 
in  the  world  today,  swamped  Tony  Trabert  in  their 
professional  "championship"  tour,  then  went  on  to 
win  the  professional  tournament  with  a  victory  in 
the  finals  over  Pancho  Segura  21-15,  13-21,  21-14, 
22-20.  Trabert  teamed  with  Rex  Hartwig  to  win  the 
doubles  crown,  defeating  Gonzales  and  Segura  in 
the  finals.  Pauline  Betz  beat  Doris  Hart  for  the 
woman's  title  21-16,  19-21,  21-12. 

National  indoor  titles  were  won  by  Ulf  Schmidt, 
Sweden  (men's  singles),  Lois  Felix  (women's  sin- 
gles), Seixas  and  Giammalva  (men's  doubles),  Miss 
Felix  and  Katherine  Hubbell  (women's  doubles), 
and  Ruth  Jeffery  and  Dever  Hobbs  (mixed  dou- 
bles). Alejandro  Olmedo  of  U.S.C.  won  the  inter- 
collegiate singles  title,  and  with  teammate  Fran- 
cisco Contreras  won  the  doubles  crown.  U.C.L.A. 
was  the  team  champion.  —RICHARD  SCHICKEL 
TEXAS.  A  west  south  central  State.  Area,  265,896 
sq.  mi.  Population  (July  1,  1956  est):  8,925,000, 
compared  with  (1950  census):  7,711,194.  Chief 
cities  (1950  census):  Austin  (capital),  132,459; 
Houston,  596,163;  Dallas,  434,462;  San  Antonio, 
408,442;  Fort  Worth,  278,778;  El  Paso,  130,485; 
Corpus  Christi,  108,287;  Beaumont,  94,014;  Waco, 
84,706;  AmariUo,  74,246;  Wichita  Falls,  68,042; 
Galveston,  66,568. 

Nickname,  The  Lone  Star  State.  Motto,  Friend- 
ship. Flower,  Bluebonnet  Bird,  Mockingbird.  Song, 
Texas,  Our  Texas.  Entered  the  Union,  December  29, 
1845.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS, 
SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  August  31, 1954, 

General  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $809,- 
83,000;  general  expenditure,  $675,404,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $139,339,000. 

Elections.  Texas'  24  electoral  votes  went  to  Eisen- 
hower in  the  November  election.  The  Democrats 
won  21  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives  while 
the  Republicans  took  1.  Former  U.S.  Senator  Price 
Daniel  was  elected  Governor.  Other  successful  can- 
didates were  Lieut.  Governor,  Ben  Ramsey  (D); 
Attorney  General,  Will  Wilson  (D);  State  Treasurer, 
Jesse  James  (D);  State  Comptroller,  Robert  S. 
Calvert  (D). 
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legislation.  No  regular  or  special  session  of  the 
legislature  was  held  in  1956.  Several  constitutional 
amendments  were  approved  by  the  voters  at  the 
general  election.  One  amendment  authorized  the 
legislature  to  grant  aid  and  compensation  to  any 
person  who  has  paid  a  fine  or  served  a  sentence 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  for  an  offense  of  which 
he  or  she  is  later  found  not  guilty.  Another  amend- 
ment authorized  increased  benefits  and  coverage 
under  the  teachers'  retirement  system  and  increased 
State  contributions  to  it.  Medical  testimony  for  com- 
mitment of  the  mentally  ill  was  required  by  another 
amendment,  and  the  legislature  was  authorized  to 
provide  for  trial  and  commitment  of  such  persons 
and  for  waiver  of  jury  trial  in  mental  commitment 
cases.  It  was  also  provided  by  amendment  that  a 
court  or  magistrate  may  deny  bail  to  a  person  who 
has  been  convicted  of  two  previous  felonies. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Allan  Shivers;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Ben  Ramsey;  Secretary  of  State,  Tom 
Reavley;  Attorney  General,  John  Ben  Shepperd; 
State  Treasurer,  Jesse  James;  State  Auditor,  C.  H. 
Cavness. 

TEXTILE  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE.  This  Institute  was 
founded  in  1930  as  a  nonprofit  corporation  to  carry 
out  long-range  textile  research,  graduate  education 
in  the  textile  field,  and  disseminate  textile  research 
information.  On  June  14,  1951,  the  Institute  was 
incorporated  as  an  Institution  of  Learning  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

TEXTILES.  The  textile  industry  experienced  a  fair 
year  in  1956,  but  the  struggle  was  great  and  the  full 
possibilities  of  production  and  profit  were  missed 
by  a  considerable  margin.  The  outlook  for  1957  sug- 
gests that  the  industry  will  need  more  than  its  usual 
zeal  and  luck  to  get  any  better  results  than  in  1956. 
Possible  saving  graces  are  to  be  found  in  the  rapid 
expansion  of  population  (now  1.7  percent  annually) 
and  in  the  gain  in  consumers'  disposable  personal 
income  (up  over  10  percent  between  first  quarter 
1955  and  third  quarter  1956 ) . 

There  also  has  been  a  further  decline  in  certain 
important  types  of  machinery  in  place  which  could 
mean  reduction  or  disappearance  of  the  pressure  of 
overproduction.  For  example,  cotton-type  spindles 
declined  during  1956  by  nearly  3  percent,  the  larg- 
est spindle  loss  in  any  recent  year.  Underconsump- 
tion, however,  still  remains  a  threat. 

The  influx  of  Japanese  textiles  still  plagued  the 
industry  and,  as  1956  closed,  export  quotas  to  be  set 
by  Japan  were  still  under  negotiation.  It  was  said 
that  no  results  had  been  gained  after  5  months  of 
talks.  There  were,  however,  rumors  (later  con- 
firmed) that  Japan  would  set  a  maximum  of  235 
million  sq.  yd.  each  for  both  1957  and  1958,  with 
specific  limits  on  certain  fabrics.  Velveteens,  for 
example,  were  not  to  exceed  3.5  million  yd.  in  1957 
or  2.5  million  yd.  in  1958.  Actually,  1956  imports 
from  Japan  may  exceed  300  million  sq.  yd.  when  all 
data  are  in;  for,  at  mid-1956,  the  imports  of  such 
goods  were  at  the  annual  rate  of  244  million  yd. 
and  increases  in  the  last  half  of  the  year  were  ex- 
pected. 

Higher  costs  of  American  textiles  have  been  in  the 
making  because  of  higher  wages,  higher  transpor- 
tation charges,  higher  prices  on  many  component 
materials,  tight  money  with  higher  interest  rates, 
etc.  These  conditions  render  competition  from  low- 
wage  countries  easier  and  all  the  more  devastating 
to  American  mills  if  allowed  to  proceed  without 
curbs. 

Textile  executives,  however,  remained  confident 
that  the  problems  facing  them  will  be  solved.  F.  E. 
Grier,  president  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufac- 
turers Institute,  stated  at  the  end  of  the  year  that 


the  industry's  confidence  was  demonstrated  by  its 
investment  during  1956  of  almost  $500  million  in 
new  plant  and  equipment,  a  figure  considerably 
higher  than  similar  outlays  in  recent  years. 

Fiber  Consumption.  Total  fiber  consumption  in  the 
United  States  for  1956,  an  index  of  mill  activity, 
will  approach,  but  not  equal,  1955  figures.  Final 
data  are  expected  to  show  a  loss  of  about  3  percent. 
Two  fibers  that  had  not  done  too  well  previously 
starred  in  1956,  with  wool  gaining  8  to  14  percent 
and  silk  up  9  percent.  Cotton,  still  the  giant  in  this 
field,  was  about  2  percent  below  its  1955  volume. 
Rayon  and  acetate  among  the  man-made  fibers  were 
off  12  to  17  percent;  noncellulosics  were  up  about 
9  percent.  Price  comparisons  on  annual  averages 
showed  man-made  fibers  about  unchanged  (De- 
cember advances  were  around  5  percent ) ;  wool  was 
up  15  to  20  percent,  silk  off  7  percent,  and  cotton 
off  4  percent.  The  inference  is  that  production  in 
1956  was  off  about  5  percent  in  money  value;  al- 
though, due  to  price  rises  in  the  last  quarter  ( in  part 
reflecting  the  10  percent  wage  advance  in  October), 
the  market  level  on  December  31  was  higher  than 
that  of  12  months  before. 

Index  numbers  ( 1947-49  as  100 )  compiled  each 
year  by  Textile  World  for  textile  mill  activity  dis- 
close 1956  at  105,  with  1955  at  110.  The  1956  con- 
sumption of  basic  fibers  was  estimated  as  follows: 
cotton,  4,324.1  million  lb.;  rayon  and  acetate,  1,102 
million;  noncellulosics,  496  million;  wool,  480  mil- 
lion; silk,  7.9  million  lb.  The  grand  total  was  6,410 
million  lb.  Per  capita  fiber  consumption  for  1956  at 
36.1  lb.  was  off  1  percent  from  the  36.4  lb.  of  1955, 
as  calculated  by  the  Textile  Economics  Bureau. 

Profits  and  Outlays.  Mill  profits  in  1956  probably 
averaged  somewhat  below  1955,  although  overall 
figures  were  not  available.  Although  some  of  the 
larger  corporations  reported  increased  sales,  they 
also  reported  lower  net  earnings  in  confirmation  of 
this  trend.  Actually,  cotton  millmargins  as  reported 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  were  larger, 
averaging  29.97^  per  lb.  of  cloth  against  28.05?  in 
1955,  but  the  increase  in  numerous  cost  items  cut 
into  the  profits.  However,  mills  spent  more  for  capi- 
tal investment  in  new  plants  and  equipment  in  1956 
than  in  many  previous  years.  Mills'  general  pur- 
chases of  equipment  and  supplies  were  also  large; 
in  fact,  a  record  high  was  shown  by  the  index  num- 
ber record  for  such  purchases  as  calculated  by  Tex- 
tile World  from  returns  from  146  cooperating  com- 
panies. This  index  was  133  for  1956  ( base  is  1947- 
49  as  100),  against  124  for  1955.  Biggest  gains  in 
1956  were  in  the  areas  of  spinning,  weaving,  and 
finishing  equipment. 

Cotton-mill  operations,  as  percent  of  capacity, 
showed  a  decline  through  the  year  from  145.5  per- 
cent in  the  first  quarter  to  126.5  percent  in  the  third 
quarter,  and  an  estimated  135.0  percent  in  the 
fourth  quarter. 

Mergers  continued  a  feature  of  the  textile  field, 
where  they  have  been  particularly  prominent  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  Among  the  largest  in  1956 
was  the  merging  of  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills  and  Alex- 
ander Smith,  Inc.,  to  form  Mohasco  Industries,  Inc., 
with  assets  of  over  $106  million,  the  largest  carpet 
maker  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world. 
Among  other  firms  which  enlarged  through  merger 
or  acquisition  of  other  plants  were  Abney  Mills, 
Deering  Milliken  &  Co.,  M.  Lowenstein  &  Sons,  and 
Burlington  Industries,  Inc.  There  were  only  a  few 
new  mill  units  erected  during  1956,  but  the  number 
of  substantial  modernization  jobs  involving  much 
new  equipment  was  large. 

New  Fibers,  Products,  and  Finishes.  Several  new  or 
improved  man-made  fibers  were  introduced  in  1956. 
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These  include:  Celacloud,  an  acetate  staple  by 
Celanese  Corp.  for  use  where  loft  and  resiliency  are 
needed;  Zefran,  a  "nitrile  alloy"  by  Dow  Chemical 
Co.  for  use  where  good  wearability  and  chemical 
resistance  are  wanted;  Creslan,  a  new  acrylic  fiber 
by  American  Cyanamid  Co.;  Dawbarn,  a  new  com- 
pounded monofilament  by  Dawbarn  Bros.,  Inc.; 
Kolorbon,  a  solution-dyed  viscose  staple  by  Hart- 
ford Rayon  Co.;  Verel,  a  modified  acrylic  fiber  by 
Tennessee  Co.;  Colorspun,  a  solution-dyed  rayon 
staple  for  carpets  by  American  Viscose  Co,  Produc- 
tion of  the  noncellulosic  fibers  generally  was  under 
expansion  with  new  facilities  being  constructed  for 
nylon,  Dacron,  acrylic  fibers,  Fiberglas,  etc. 

The  rapid  growth  of  solution-dyed  yarns  has 
launched  a  wide  range  of  fabrics  of  "fade  resistant" 
type  of  which  the  consumer  is  scarcely  yet  aware. 
These  fabrics  are  woven  or  knitted  of  man-made 
fibers  of  which  the  color  is  an  inherent  part,  being 
added  to  the  chemical  fluid  before  it  is  extruded  to 
form  the  fiber.  They  are  not  necessarily  "dyed"  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 

From  at  least  4  sources  in  1956  (Bates,  U.S.  Rub- 
ber, Chicopee,  and  Goodyear)  came  "three  dimen- 
sional" fabrics,  which  means  that  the  material  may 
have  more  than  the  ordinary  thickness.  These  goods 
are  woven  flat;  but,  by  the  unusually  great  shrink- 
age during  finishing  of  some  of  the  yarns  used,  are 
made  to  pucker  into  corrugated,  oliced,  or  other 
3-dimensional  forms. 

Nonwoven  fabrics,  those  made  by  adhesively 
bonding  a  loose-fiber  web,  are  still  on  the  gain, 
reaching  an  estimated  production  of  80  million  Ib. 
in  1956.  There  has  been  particular  progress  in  such 
materials  suitable  for  apparel,  rainwear,  doctors' 
jackets,  party  dresses,  linings,  etc.,  some  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  disposable  because  of  their  low 
cost.  Paper  manufacturers  are  giving  competition  to 
textile  mills  in  this  field. 

Tufted  carpets  are  another  growth  item.  In  1956, 
improved  equipment  and  better  fibers  for  their 
manufacture  became  available  and  it  is  estimated 
that  over  110  million  §q.  yd.  were  produced.  This 
now  exceeds  woven  carpeting  which  is  estimated  at 
about  60  million  sq.  yd.  annually  for  the  last  few 
years. 

Finishes  falling  into  the  "easy  care"  category 
are  coming  to  be  taken  for  granted  on  many  ap- 
parel and  household  fabrics.  Some  form  of  per- 
manent finish,  whether  crease-resistant,  water-re- 
pellent, stain  resistant,  etc.,  is  now  a  necessity  in 
an  acceptable  material.  New  compounds  for  ef- 
fecting these  ends  are  being  introduced,  simpler 
means  for  application  are  being  devised,  and  better 
end  results  achieved.  Work  along  these  lines  has 
kept  finishers  busy  and  has  led  to  installation  of 
much  new  equipment. 

Greenville  Show.  The  only  large-scale  textile  ma- 
chinery show  in  1956  was  the  Southern  Textile 
Exposition  in  Greenville,  S.C.,  October  1-5.  This 
show  pointed  up  significant  items  in  the  technology 
of  textile  manufacture  to  date.  It  disclosed  that 
small  refinements  were  the  rule  of  the  day;  but,  no 
matter  what  they  were,  if  they  resulted  in  turning 
out  more  or  better  goods  at  less  cost  they  held  miH 
men's  attention.  Some  makers  have  added  versatil- 
ity to  their  production  machines  which  particularly 
attract  mill  men  since  the  latter  feel  that  the  market 
is  capricious,  and  may  quickly  turn  to  some  new 
fabric  that  might  require  new  equipment  if  the  old 
could  not  readily  be  converted. 

Larger  packages,  improved  drives,  higher  speeds, 
more  accurate  starting  and  stopping,  etc.,  are  found 
in  nearly  all  new  equipment  from  the  opening  room 
to  the  shipping  platform.  Narrower  spinning  frames 


to  save  floor  space  were  an  innovation.  Looms 
stressed  versatility.  Dyeing  and  finishing  equip- 
ment featured  new  continuous  processes,  precision 
controls,  reduced  maintenance  costs,  and  savings 
in  labor  and  floor  space.  Automatic  inspecting  ma- 
chines drew  interest  as  evidence  of  further  exten- 
sion of  automation  into  the  textile  industry.  Actually 
many  controls  of  the  "automation"  class  had  been 
in  use  in  mill  equipment  for  years  before  the  word 
was  invented.  Progress  during  1956  from  the  al- 
ready highly  refined  level  of  textile-mill  automation 
was  slow  but  definite.  — WILLIAM  B.  DALL 

THAILAND.  Located  in  the  center ^  of  the  "rice 
bowl"  of  Asia,  Thailand  ("free  land")  is  bounded 
to  the  north  and  east  by  Laos  and  Cambodia,  to 
the  south  by  Malaya,  and  to  the  west  and  north 
by  Burma. 

Area  and  Population.  Thailand  covers  an  area  of 
200,148  sq.  mi.  Preliminary  results  of  a  recent  cen- 
sus indicate  that  the  population  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  22  million.  Allowing  for  the  influx  of  vari- 
ous groups  of  refugees  in  recent  years  there  are 
more  than  3  million  Chinese,  almost  900,000  Ma- 
lays, with  Cambodians,  Laotians,  Vietnamese,  In- 
dians, Burmese,  and  Europeans  completing  the 
picture  of  significant  minority  groups.  Bangkok,  the 
capital  city  and  major  port,  has  a  population  of 
about  1  million.  Other  major  cities  are  Khonkaen, 
Chiengmai,  Chiengrai,  Ubol,  Khorat,  and  Haad  Yai. 

Education  and  Religion.  The  literacy  rate  in  Thai- 
land is  over  60  percent  and  should  continue  its 
postwar  rise  as  teacher  training  increases.  Educa- 
tion is  compulsory  for  children  between  the  ages 
of  8  and  15  and,  in  1950,  2,918,499  students  were 
registered  in  19,894  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  These  were  staffed  by  81,718  teachers  ex- 
cluding the  military,  naval,  and  police  academies. 
Nor  do  these  data  include  the  religious  scriptural 
training  afforded  at  the  Buddhist  temples  through- 
out the  country  to  all  priests  and  acolytes.  Two  of 
the  larger  advanced  institutions  in  Bangkok  are 
Chulalongkorn  University  and  the  University  of 
Moral  Science  and  Jurisprudence. 

Thailand's  official  religion  is  Buddhism  prac- 
ticed by  approximately  90  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, if  one  includes  the  Chinese.  In  the  south, 
where  the  people  are  Malay,  the  Moslem  faith  is 
predominant.  Christianity  and  other  beliefs  account 
for  approximately  7  percent. 

Production.  Thailand  continued  in  1956  as  the 
world's  largest  producer  and  exporter  of  rice. 
Droughts  in  the  northeast  were  less  damaging  than 
in  1955  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  estimated 
that  the  total  production  of  rice  would  be  about 
7.7  million  metric  tons,  a  figure  well  below  the  all- 
time  high  of  8.2  million  tons  in  1953.  Of  this  amount 
about  1.2  million  tons  were  exported  and  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  there  will  be  1.5  million  tons  avail- 
able for  export  in  1957.  Rubber,  tin,  tungsten,  and 
teak  are  other  products  of  strategic  importance.  Lac, 
coconuts,  textiles,  tobacco,  and  pepper  are  produced 
in  significant  quantities  as  are  smaller  amounts  of 
silver,  gold,  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  rubies. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  Transportation 
and  communication  facilities  continued  to  improve 
throughout  the  country  in  1956.  The  military  high- 
way to  the  northeast  was  further  developed  with 
U.S.  assistance.  Cambodia,  Laos,  Vietnam,  and 
Thailand  agreed  in  principle  to  the  establishment 
of  a  joint  telecommunications  net  for  military  and 
commercial  purposes,  and  the  same  nations  com- 
pleted a  survey  of  the  Mekong  River  area  prelimi- 
nary to  providing  flood  control,  irrigation,  and  elec- 
tric power.  The  government  announced  that  there 
were  350,000  licensed  radio  receivers  in  Thailand 
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and  almost  10,000  television  receivers.  (Thailand 
is  the  only  country  on  the  Asian  mainland  with 
television. )  Also  in  1956,  the  Trans-World  Airways 
charter  was  extended  to  Thailand  and  Thai  Airways 
announced  the  purchase  of  3  Super  Constellations 
to  broaden  service  from  Calcutta  to  Tokyo. 

Foreign  Trade.  Total  imports  for  1956  were  esti- 
mated at  7,600  million  baht  (the  baht  equals  U.S.- 
$0.05)  as  opposed  to  7?200  million  in  1955.  Chief 
imports  were  machinery,  vehicles,  textiles,  metal 
manufactures,  and  petroleum.  The  balance  of  trade 
deficit  for  the  year  was  almost  negligible  primarily 
because  tin  and  rubber  export  prices  rose  while  rice 
prices,  though  not  as  high  as  in  1955,  were  good. 

Finance.  Although  the  cost  of  living  reached  an 
all-time  high,  the  close  of  1956  saw  Thailand  in  a 
generally  good  financial  position.  The  baht  strength- 
ened and  was  selling  at  a  rate  of  20.5  to  the  U.S.$1 
as  opposed  to  21.12  in  1955.  As  a  result,  gold  im- 
ports were  resumed.  The  estimated  budget  deficit 
for  1956  was  300  to  400  million  baht,  offset  to  a 
large  degree  by  American  aid,  which  (including 
$8.1  million  of  military  assistance)  totaled  more 
than  $34.5  million.  The  World  Bank  made  available 
a  loan  of  $3.4  million  to  dredge  the  approaches  to, 
and  Port  of,  Bangkok.  The  budget  for  1957  antici- 
pated an  income  of  5,000  million  baht  and  expendi- 
tures of  6,000  million  baht. 

Government.  Thailand,  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
is  the  only  country  in  Southeast  Asia  never  colo- 
nized by  European  (or  Asian)  powers.  The  present 
ruler  is  King  Phumiphon  Adundet;  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, Field  Marshal  Phibul  Songgram.  The  King, 
technically,  exercises  executive  power  through  a 
State  Council  (cabinet)  and  legislative  power 
through  a  unicameral  Assembly  to  which  the  State 
Council  is  responsible.  Half  the  Assembly  is  elected 
for  4-year  terms,  the  remainder  is  appointed  by 
the  King  with  the  advice  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Adi- 
ministratively,  Thailand  is  divided  into  9  regional 
"areas"  headed  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Under  these  "areas"  are  the 
traditional  "Changwats"  or  provinces  whose  gov- 
ernors are  also  appointive.  Further  subdivisions  are 
the  "tampons"  and  "amphurs"  (districts  and  com- 
munes ) . 

Events,  1956.  This  year  Thai  affairs  took  on  an  in- 
creasingly international  color  with  Foreign  Minister 
Narathips  (Prince  Wan)  election  as  President  of 
the  UN  General  Assembly  and  the  SEATO  amphib- 
ious military  maneuvers  off  the  southern  coast.  Con- 
cern over  the  intentions  of  Communist  China,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  the  China-Burma  border 
violations,  increased  and,  while  an  officially  unsanc- 
tioned  visit  was  made  to  Communist  China  by  a 
small  group  of  well-known  Thais,  good-will  missions 
were  exchanged  between  Formosa  and  Thailand. 

Border  problems  continued  along  the  perimeter 
of  Thailand,  particularly  in  the  Malayan  and  Cam- 
bodian areas.  A  treaty  of  friendship  was  signed  with 
Burma  and  a  Thai-Laotian  border  agreement  was 
also  promulgated.  Cheap  trade  goods  from  Commu- 
nist China  continued  to  appear  on  local  markets 
but  the  government  maintained  its  resistance  to  all 
efforts  to  modify  the  ban  on  official  trade  with  that 
country. 

Max  Waldo  Bishop,  the  new  American  Ambassa- 
dor, arrived  in  Thailand  in  January.  In  March,  dur- 
ing Secretary  Dulles'  visit,  the  United  States  and 
Thailand  signed  an  4<Atoms  For  Peace"  agreement 
which  provided  for  the  exchange  of  information  re- 
garding the  peaceful  use  of  the  atom  and  the  even- 
tual construction  of  an  atomic  reactor  in  Thailand. 

The  mop-up  of  Chinese  Nationalist  guerrillas 
along  the  Burmese  border  was  announced  complete 


by  both  governments  although  indications  were 
that  as  many  as  1,500  remained.  Late  in  the  year 
Thailand  ratified  its  endorsement  of  the  Interna- 
tional Tin  Agreement.  la  December,  the  United 
States  and  Thailand  agreed  to  establish  a  milk  re- 
construction plant  under  the  provisions  of  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Law  480  which  will  provide  the  Thais  with  an 
initial  $500,000  worth  of  American  surplus  milk 
concentrates  eventually  to  be  paid  for  in  counterpart 
funds.  The  Thais  expressed  apprehension  over  the 
sales  of  American  surplus  rice  to  countries  in  the 
area  they  regarded  as  their  traditional  market  but 
at  the  end  of  the  year  it  appeared  that  they  had 
lost  no  customers  through  this  practice. 

Electoral  reforms  suggested  by  the  government 
for  the  1957  general  elections  included  a  20-year 
minimum  age  requirement  for  holders  of  political 
positions  and  a  rule  that  persons  standing  for  office 
must  have  been  born  in  Thailand.  Meanwhile,  pro- 
posed social  security  legislation  was  dropped  be- 
cause of  opposition.  The  anticipated  ban  on  opium 
traffic  and  use  was  deferred  until  1959. 

— G.  LAWKDE  NEWBOLD 

THEATER.  The  year's  outstanding  achievements 
were  the  first  American  production  of  Eugene 
O'NeilFs  Long  Day's  Journey  into  Night  (after  its 
Swedish  world  premiere)  and  the  brilliant  musical 
comedy  adaptation  of  Shaw's  Pygmalion  under  the 
title  of  My  Fair  Lady.  Noteworthy,  too,  were  the 
continued  growth  of  off-Broadway  professional  and 
semi-professional  productions  in  New  York,  the 
continued  success  of  the  outdoor  pageant-plays  of 
the  South  (chiefly  in  North  Carolina),  the  great 
improvement  of  productions  (King  Jo/in,  The  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew,  and  Measure  for  Measure)  at  the 
American  Shakespeare  Festival  at  Stratford,  Conn., 
under  John  Houseman's  supervision,  and  the  con- 
tinued success  of  the  Shakespeare  Festival  in  Can- 
ada. 

Auntie  Mame.  This  adaptation  of  the  Patrick  Den- 
nis novel  by  Jerome  Lawrence  and  Robert  E.  Lee 
became  a  delightful  theatrical  romp  for  Rosalind 
Russell  who  again  displayed  her  versatility.  In  this 
comedy  of  an  orphaned  boy's  education  by  an  ec- 
centric, sophisticated,  and  beautiful  aunt,  humor 
was  supplemented  by  clever  satire  on  stuffiness  and 
intolerance  while  "Auntie  Mame"  fought  a  die-hard 
banker  who  tried  to  make  a  stuffed-shirt  out  of  the 
lad  and  nearly  succeeded. 

long  Day's  Journey  info  Night.  Eugene  O'Neill's 
posthumously  published  and  produced  autobio- 
graphical play  proved  to  be  the  outstanding  dra- 
matic work  of  the  year  in  the  American  theater. 
It  was  a  "slice  of  life"  study  of  a  family,  always 
tense  and  suddenly  forced  into  a  crisis  of  revelations 
and  recriminations  by  the  relapse  of  the  mother  into 
dope-addiction  and  the  necessity  of  sending  the 
younger  son  (Eugene  O'Neill  himself)  to  a  tubercu- 
losis sanatorium. 

The  father's  vanity  as  a  star-actor  and  miserliness 
as  the  insecure  son  of  poor  Irish  immigrants  proved 
a  memorable  portrait  in  Fredric  March's  perform- 
ance, as  was  that  of  the  mother,  still  afraid  of  facing 
life  after  a  sheltered  girlhood,  who  was  played  by 
Florence  Eldridge.  Especially  exciting  was  the  act- 
ing of  Jason  Robards,  Jr.,  in  the  role  of  a  besotted 
and  bedeviled  older  brother.  The  younger  brother, 
who  was  to  become  the  famous  author  of  this  and 
many  other  distinguished  plays,  was  movingly  de- 
lineated as  a  sensitive  young  man  in  love  with  litera- 
ture and  acutely  aware  of  his  family's  failings.  As 
directed  by  Jose  Quintero,  O'Neill's  oversized  play 
proved  to  be  a  painful  but  also  understanding  and 
compassionate  study  of  human  life  and  its  contra- 
dictions. 
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Middle  of  the  Night.  Appropriately  sub-titled  "A 
Love  Story/'  this  play  by  Paddy  Chayefsky,  better 
known  as  the  author  of  Marty,  presented  the  growth 
of  love  between  a  middle-aged  businessman  and  his 
employee,  an  unhappily  married  young  woman. 
The  play,  while  frequently  commonplace,  was 
played  with  superb  conviction  by  Edward  G.  Robin- 
son and  won  sympathetic  audiences  despite  gen- 
erally adverse  notices  in  the  press. 

Mister  Johnson.  A  touching  and  vividly  staged  but 
diffuse  dramatization  of  Joyce  Gary's  novel  by  the 
poet  Norman  Rosten.  The  principal  role,  that  of 
an  African  clerk  caught  between  native  and  white 
culture  and  driven  to  commit  a  fatal  crime,  was 
played  with  remarkable  vitality  and  pathos  by  Earle 
Hyman,  the  Negro  actor  whose  Shakespearean  per- 
formances had  previously  won  acclaim. 

Speaking  of  Murder.  This  shudder  play,  by  Audrey 
and  William  Roos,  brilliantly  performed  by  the 
raffish  Estelle  Winwood  and  the  British  actress 
Brenda  de  Banzie  (who  expertly  played  a  ruthlessly 
designing  villainess),  was  weak  in  motivation  and 
unsubtle,  but  managed  a  good  deal  of  routine  ten- 
sion in  the  last  two  acts. 

The  Great  Sebastians.  This  routinized  and  con- 
trived comedy  by  Howard  Lindsay  and  Russel 
Grouse  was  turned  into  a  successful  production  by 
the  performance  of  the  Lunts,  who  played  a  pair 
of  comic  mind-readers  who  extricate  themselves 
after  many  complications  from  Soviet  espionage  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Tfie  Happiest  Millionaire.  Kyle  Crichton's  adapta- 
tion of  the  novel  My  Philadelphia  Father  by  Cor- 
delia Drexel  Biddle  was  an  amiable  comedy  that 
blustered  about  considerably  with  its  central  char- 
acter—the strenuous  millionaire  Anthony  Biddle, 
played  by  Walter  Pidgeon,  who  had  a  passion  for 
boxing  but  encountered  a  powerful  opponent  in 
his  daughter  Cordelia  when  she  insisted  on  marry- 
ing an  heir  to  the  Duke  fortune. 

The  Matchmaker.  This  successful  comedy  by  Thorn- 
ton Wilder  was  a  drastically  revised  version  of  an 
earlier  play  by  the  same  author  which  failed  on 
Broadway  in  1938  under  the  title  of  The  Merchant 
of  Yonkers,  an  adaptation  of  a  nineteenth-century 
folk-farce  by  the  Austrian  playwright  Nestroy.  As 
performed,  in  a  broad  style,  by  Ruth  Gordon  and 
others,  the  play  was  madcap  entertainment  revolv- 
ing around  a  widow's  efforts  to  capture  the  eligible 
man  for  whom  she  is  pretending  to  arrange  a  match 
with  another  woman.  Trimmed  out  with  comic  so- 
liloquies on  a  variety  of  peripheral  subjects,  such 
as  the  advisability  of  having  one  vice  at  a  time,  the 
antics  had  some  depth  as  well  as  charm,  and  the 
play  possessed  a  stimulating  nonrealistic  structure  as 
weu  as  considerable  originality. 

The  Ponder  Heart.  This  thin  but  charming  dram- 
atization of  Eudora  Welty's  Southern  novel  by 
Joseph  Fields  and  Jerome  Chodorov  attracted  audi- 
ences chiefly  with  David  Wayne's  playing  of  a 
naive  gentleman  fantastically  accused  of  naving 
murdered  the  simple  cracker-girl,  touchingly  played 
by  Sarah  Marshall  he  had  married  in  mutual  inno- 
cence of  heart  and  mind.  The  play  constituted  bi- 
zarre folk-comedy  without,  however,  possessing  the 
dimension  or  depth  promised  by  its  material, 

Time  Limit.  Henry  Denker  and  Ralph  Berkey's 
melodrama  about  brainwashing  in  the  Korean  war 
was  a  disturbing  and  provocative  melodrama  which 
wisely  offered  explanations  rather  than  solutions  to 
a  serious  problem.  It  was  written  with  vigor  and 
performed  with  intensity. 

Off-Broadway  Productions.  A  highly  controversial 
experiment  at  the  progressive  Phoenix  Theatre  in 
downtown  Manhattan  was  Eric  Bentley's  produc- 


tion of  The  Good  Woman  of  Setzuan,  a  modern 
morality  play  or  allegory  on  the  difficulties  of  re- 
maining good  in  an  evil  world,  composed  some  15 
years  ago  by  the  German  poet  and  dramatist  Ber- 
tolt  Brecht,  who  died  on  Aug.  15,  1956.  Early  in 
the  year,  Brecht's  anti-Nazi  expose  The  Private 
Life  of  the  Master  Race  had  a  vivid  revival  at  the 
tiny  Open  Stage  Theatre. 

A  superb  revival  of  Chekhov's  Uncle  Vanya,  in 
Stark  Young's  translation,  was  produced  by  David 
Ross  at  his  Fourth  Street  Playhouse  in  Manhattan; 
Signe  Hasso  and  Franchpt  Tone  distinguished 
themselves  in  two  of  the  principal  roles.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  theater's  unsuccessful  produc- 
tion of  Chekhov's  The  Sea  Gull,  in  the  less  satis- 
factory Constance  Garnett  translation. 

At  Columbia  University's  experimental  Brander 
Matthews  Theatre,  John  Reich  staged  an  unusual 
combination  of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and 
PurcelFs  masque  The  Fairy  Queen,  composed  about 
a  century  after  Shakespeare's  fantastic  comedy 
(1692).  The  remarkable  production  scheme  and 
the  Baroque  design  were  limited  in  effect  only  by 
the  limitations  of  the  student  actors  and  dancers. 
Other  interesting  off-Broadway  productions  includ- 
ed Sartre's  No  Exit;  the  new  Richard  Wilbur  trans- 
lation of  The  Misanthrope  in  rhymed  couplets; 
Sierra's  The  Cradle  Song  at  the  Circle-in-the-Square 
Arena  Theatre,  which  followed  this  production  with 
an  excellent  revival  of  O'Neill's  The  Iceman  Cometh 
staged  by  Jose  Ouintero,  as  a  result  of  which  Mrs. 
O'Neill  entrusted  the  first  American  production  of 
her  husband's  Long  Day's  Journey  into  Night  to 
Quintero  and  his  associates. 

The  Phoenix  Theatre  was  particularly  successful 
with  a  revival  of  Elmer  Rice's  expressionist  fantasy 
The  Adding  Machine,  a  satire  on  the  mechanization 
of  man  in  the  modern  world,  originally  staged  in 
1923.  Sam  Jaffe  gave  a  memorable  performance  in 
the  main  role.  This  theater  maintained  by  T.  Ed- 
ward Hambleton  and  Norris  Houghton  for  the  de- 
velopment of  theatrical  art,  also  presented  a  pro- 
duction of  Strindberg's  celebrated  naturalistic  drama 
Mm  Julie  ( 1888)  with  Viveca  Lindfors  in  the  title 
role. 

The  Phoenix  climaxed  its  year's  contributions 
with  an  exciting  but  uneven  revival  of  Shaw's  Saint 
Joan  which  presented  the  Irish  actress  Siobhan 
McKenna  at  the  height  of  her  considerable  talents, 
and  with  an  exquisite  production  of  the  great  Rus- 
sian novelist  Turgenev's  dramatic  masterpiece  A 
Month  in  the  Country  ( 1849 )  in  a  translation  made 
by  Emlyn  Williams  for  a  London  production  in 
1943.  The  Phoenix  production,  in  which  Uta  Hagen, 
Alexander  Scourby,  and  Luther  Adler  played  the 
leading  roles,  was  brilliantly  staged  by  the  celebrat- 
ed British  actor  Michael  Redgrave  while  he  was  in 
New  York  playing  Hector  in  Giraudoux'  Tiger  at 
the  Gates. 

The  City  Center  of  New  York,  a  partially  subsi- 
dized civic  enterprise  that  gives  seasons  of  opera, 
ballet,  and  theater,  also  distinguished  itself  with  a 
moving  revival  of  Tennessee  Williams'  The  Glass 
Menagerie,  which  had  opened  in  New  York  11 
years  earlier.  Helen  Hayes  played  the  role  of  the 
mother  that  had  been  created  by  the  late  Laurette 
Taylor.  Earlier  in  the  year,  the  City  Center  had  also 
presented  Tallulah  Bankhead  with  some  success  in 
the  same  author's  Streetcar  Named  Desire  and  of- 
fered John  Patrick's  Teahouse  of  the  August  Moon, 
as  well  as  several  successful  musical  plays. 

Shakespearean  revivals  were  frequent  in  New 
York,  the  best  being  presented  by  the  Shakespeare- 
wrights,  whose  Macbeth  had  much  power  and 
whose  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  admirably  lyrical 
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Staged  readings  extracted  from  Sean  O'Casey's 
autobiographies  also  enriched  the  off-Broadway 
season  with  vigorous  dramatic  material,  as  did  a  few 
productions  of  new  plays,  especially  The  Man  with 
the  Golden  Arm,  a  harrowing  drama  of  drug-addic- 
tion staged  by  Louis  Macnmlan  and  fashioned  out 
of  the  Nelson  Algren  novel  by  Jack  Kirkland,  who 
had  dramatized  Tobacco  Road  two  decades  before. 
Another  effective  drama  was  Me,  Candida!,  a  play 
about  the  plight  of  a  Puerto  Rican  immigrant  child, 
written  by  Walt  Anderson. 

All  in  all,  the  theater  in  New  York  was  greatly 
supplemented  by  productions  on  the  fringes  of 
Broadway.  The  best  of  these  compared  favorably 
with  Broadway  performances  in  professional  com- 
petence, and  even  the  least  effective  represented 
worthy  efforts  to  provide  the  Greater  New  York 
area— an  area  more  populous  than  many  a  country 
—with  stimulating  old  plays  and  provocative  new 
ones.  Since  "Off-Broadway"  activities  were  supple- 
mented by  hundreds  of  carefully  prepared  produc- 
tions throughout  the  land  in  university  and  commu- 
nity playhouses,  the  theater  in  the  United  States 
was  considerably  more  ample  than  most  Broadway 
addicts  realized. 

One-Person  Shows.  The  great  monologist  Ruth 
Draper  started  another  of  her  famous  programs  of 
dramatic  monologues  on  December  25,  but  died  less 
than  a  week  later,  on  December  31,  at  the  age  of  72. 

Plays  with  Short  Runs.  The  failures  included  Pro- 
tective  Custody,  a  play  about  the  brainwashing  of 
an  American  woman  correspondent  ( ably  played  by 
Faye  Emerson),  written  by  Howard  Richardson 
and  William  Burney.  The  experience  proved  too 
harrowing  for  the  public,  and  the  piece  was  inferior 
to  an  earlier  treatment  of  brainwashing,  Time  Limit. 

Another  regrettable  failure  was  a  poetic  melo- 
drama The  Lovers,  by  the  promising  playwright 
Leslie  Stevens,  who  failed  to  bring  his  medieval 
romantic  story  of  passion  into  sufficient  focus.  There 
was  much  creditable  realism  of  character  and  f  oik- 
life  in  Robert  Alan  Aurthur's  A  Very  Special  Baby, 
a  play  about  an  pverpoweringly  possessive  Italian 
father  and  the  children  he  oppresses  with  his  dom- 
ineering ways.  Unfortunately,  the  play  was  too  drab 
and  slight  to  attract  playgoers. 

Severely  disappointing,  too,  were  Girls  of  Sum- 
mer, a  flat  romance  about  the  awakening  of  an  in- 
hibited woman  by  an  insecure  but  brash  man, 
written  by  the  author  of  The  Rainmaker,  N.  Richara 
Nash;  Frank  Carney's  harrowing  drama  from  Ire- 
land about  the  exorcism  of  the  devil  out  of  a  fren- 
zied peasant  girl,  The  Righteous  Are  Bold;  and  The 
Best  House  in  Naples,  Hugh  Herbert's  adaptation 
of  an  Italian  folk-play  by  Eduardo  de  Filippo, 
whom  avant-garde  critics  had  touted  as  the  greatest 
living  Italian  playwright.  Worthier,  yet  unsuccess- 
ful because  confused  and  diffuse,  was  an  adapta- 
tion of  Alan  Paton's  novel  about  South  African  racial 
relations,  Too  Late  the  Phalarope.  Orson  Welles* 
revival  of  King  Lear  at  the  City  Center  also  became 
a  fiasco,  largely  because  the  actor  broke  his  leg  on 
opening  nignt. 

Broadway  Revivals.  An  outstanding  Broadway  re- 
vival was  Charles  Laughton's  production  of  Shaw's 
Major  Barbara,  the  celebrated  comedy  concerning 
the  futility  of  philanthropy  and  the  importance"  of 
abolishing  the  evil  of  poverty  through  self-respect- 
ing and  well-rewarding  employment.  Laugnton, 
who  also  played  the  leading  role  of  the  philosophical 
munitions  magnate  Undershaft,  directed  the  play  in 
a  highly  theatrical  style  and  used  ingeniously  de- 
signed stage  settings  by  the  celebrated  Donald 
Oenslager.  Not  all  the  performances,  however,  were 
as  successful  as  Laughton's  or  Eli  Wallach's  im- 


personation of  a  rowdy,  and  the  production  was  not 
as  pointed  and  lively  as  could  be  desired;  Shaw's 
preaching  was  more  apparent  than  his  mental  agil- 
ity or  humor.  A  second  Shavian  revival  was  that  of 
The  Apple  Cart,  a  comedy  about  the  defeat  of  par- 
liamentary politicians  by  an  intelligent  monarch, 
played  by  Maurice  Evans.  Although  the  production 
was  generally  competent,  this  second-best  comedy 
by  Shaw  amounted  to  intelligent  but  only  intermit- 
tent entertainment.  A  considerably  more  ephemeral 
play,  Fallen  Angels,  Noel  Coward's  farce  about 
women's  fancies  and  foibles,  proved  frequently 
hilarious  as  a  result  of  extraordinary  clowning  by 
the  comedienne  Nancy  Walker. 

A  vastly  more  ambitious  production  was  that  of 
Christopher  Marlowe's  thunderous  early  Eliza- 
bethan chronicle  play  Tamburlaine  in  an  abbrevi- 
ated version.  The  revival  was  staged  in  the  spring 
season  by  Britain's  most  persistently  inventive  di- 
rector, Tyrone  Guthrie,  with  suitable  pomp  and 
excitement.  Anthony  Quayle,  the  British  actor  who 
played  the  title  role,  gave  a  masterly  reading  of 
Marlowe's  sonorous  blank  verse  speeches,  and  cre- 
ated a  heroic  portrait  of  the  dynamic  Scythian  con- 
queror imagined  by  Marlowe  in  Renaissance  terms 
of  ruthlessness  and  lyricism. 

Prize  Plays.  The  New  York  Drama  Critics  Circle 
award  for  the  best  foreign  play  of  the  1955-56  sea- 
son went  to  Giraudoux'  Tiger  at  the  Gates  (origi- 
nally called  The  Trojan  War  Will  Not  Take  Place), 
as  translated  by  the  British  poet  dramatist  Chris- 
topher Fry.  The  Circle's  award  for  the  best  Ameri- 
can play  for  the  same  season  was  presented  to  The 
Diary  of  Anne  Frank  dramatized  from  the  book 
Anne  Frank:  Diary  of  a  Young  Girl  by  Albert 
Hackett  and  Frances  Goodrich.  The  Pulitzer  Prize 
was  also  awarded  to  The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank. 
The  Circle  chose  My  Fair  Lady  as  the  best  musical. 

Musicals.  Bells  Are  Ringing.  A  pedestrian  comedy 
revolving  around  a  sympathetic  and  romantic  tele- 
phone-service girl,  delightfully  played  by  Judy 
Holiday.  She  saves  a  writer  from  failure,  and  causes 
the  arrest  of  some  original  racing  operators,  who 
employ  a  musical  code  to  fool  the  police. 

Ccrncffcfe.  A  mixed  reaction  was  gained  by  this 
attempt  to  transform  Voltaire's  classic  into  a  musical 
comedy  by  Lillian  Hellman,  John  Latouche,  Rich- 
ard Wilbur,  Leonard  Bernstein,  and  others.  Al- 
though the  music  was  lively,  the  book  and  lyrics 
were  generally  considered  labored.  The  play  fell 
somewhere  between  opera  and  comedy. 

Cranks.  This  intimate  British  revue,  which  had 
achieved  great  popularity  in  England,  was  generally 
considered  too  skittish  and  thin  by  American  audi- 
ences and  critics. 

Happy  Hunting.  Ethel  Merman's  new  vehicle  was 
an  extravaganza  concerning  the  sentimental  com- 
plications of  a  rich  Philadelphia  woman  who  starts 
out  with  the  intention  of  punishing  the  Kellys  for 
not  inviting  her  to  the  Monaco  wedding  and  ends 
up  marrying  an  authentic  prince— the  Pretender  to 
the  Spanish  throne.  The  complications  were  as 
strained  as  the  writing  and  the  music  was  undis- 
tinguished. But  Miss  Merman  once  more  rescued  a 
mediocre  musical  at  the  box-office  with  her  irre- 
sistibly vigorous  style  of  acting  and  singing. 

li'J  Abner.  This  musical  version  of  the  Al  Capp 
comic-strip  proved  to  be  a  vigorous  and  noisy  ex- 
travaganza with  overtones  or  social  significance 
verging  on  political  satire.  The  writing  was  uneven 
and  sometimes  not  only  elementary  but  flat,  but  the 
songs  and  dances  (the  latter  were  staged  by  Michael 
Kidd)  enlivened  the  production  considerably. 

My  Fair  lady.  Albert  Jay  Lerner  and  composer 
Frederich  Loewe  transformed  Shaw's  Pygmalion 
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into  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  musical 
comedies  of  the  American  stage.  Especially  note- 
worthy were  the  performances  of  Rex  Harrison  as 
Higgins  the  phonetic  specialist  and  Julie  Andrews 
as  Eliza  Doolittle,  on  whom  Higgins  performs  a 
miraculous  transformation  until  she  can  pass  for  a 
duchess  at  an  embassy  ball. 

The  Mosf  Happy  fella.  A  musicalized  version  of 
Sidney  Howards  Pulitzer  Prize  comedy  by  Frank 
Loesser,  the  composer  of  Guys  and  Dolls,  was  closer 
to  comic  opera  than  to  musical  comedy  and  was 
sung  with  operatic  competence  by  Robert  Weede 
and  others.  The  work  was  not  uniform  in  excellence, 
and  the  diverse  styles  of  treatment  sometimes 
clashed.  But  the  result  was  a  lavish  and  varied 
musical  entertainment  that  rapidly  won  popular 
support.  The  production  also  served  to  narrow  the 
gap  between  musical  comedy  and  opera. 

Other  musical  entertainments  included  an  inti- 
mate revue  at  the  Phoenix  Theatre  called  The  Lit- 
tlest Revue;  and  a  jumbo  performance  by  Guy  Lom- 
bardo  of  Jerome  Kern's  musical  classic  Show  Boat 
at  the  Jones  Beach  Marine  Theatre.  Great  popular 
success  was  won  by  the  vivacious  entertainer, 
Sammy  Davis,  Jr.,  in  the  routine  musical  comedy 
Mr.  Wonderful. 

Foreign  PSays.  Separate  Tables.  Impressive  play- 
writing  skill  was  displayed  by  Terence  Rattigan  in 
two  long  one-act  plays  entitled  respectively  Sep- 
arate Tables  and  Table  by  the  Window.  The  first 
dealt  with  the  return  of  a  lonely  ex-wife  to  her 
equally  miserable  husband,  a  political  figure  who 
ruined  his  career  with  alcoholism  after  she  deserted 
him.  The  second  play  presented  a  mother-domi- 
nated spinster  and  a  weak-willed  pretender  who 
give  courage  to  each  other  in  a  second-class  hotel 
which  accommodates  guests  living  on  straitened 
incomes.  More  remarkable  than  the  writing,  which 
contained  routine  sentiments  as  well  as  true  com- 
passion, was  the  playing  of  the  principals  in  both 
plays  by  the  British  actors  Margaret  Leighton  and 
Eric  Portman. 

Someone  Waiting.  Emlyn  Williams'  new  melo- 
drama of  vengeance  wreaked  by  a  father  for  the 
unjust  execution  of  his  son,  was  generally  interest- 
ing and  was  made  moving  by  the  performance  of 
Leo  G.  Carroll  in  the  role  of  the  vengeance-bent 
father.  The  play  was  spoiled,  however,  by  the  rather 
obvious  machinery  of  the  plot. 

Tfie  Reluctant  Debutante.  This  was  a  brittle  but 
amusing  comedy  of  manners  by  the  British  play- 
wright William  Douglas  Home.  Most  of  the  sophis- 
ticated humor  was  derived  from  the  frantic  antics 
of  two  mothers  engaged  in  husband-hunting  for 
their  respective  daughters  and  in  repelling  a  highly 
eligible  young  man  with  an  undeserved  reputation 
for  profligacy. 

The  Sleeping  Prince.  The  principal  interest  of  this 
unstimulating  production  of  another  Terence  Rat- 
tigan play  was  the  performance  of  Barbara  Bel 
Geddes  in  the  role  of  an  American  chorus  girl  who 
carries  on  a  spirited  affair  with  a  Balkan  prince, 
somewhat  stiffly  played  by  Michael  Redgrave. 

Wolfing  for  Gocfof.  James  Joyce's  former  secretary, 
the  expatriate  Irish  novelist  and  playwright  Samuel 
Beckett,  wrote  this  play  in  French  first  and  it  had 
its  world  premiere  in  Paris.  In  a  translation  by  the 
author  himself,  the  play  was  staged  with  distinction 
by  Herbert  Berghof  with  a  cast  that  included  4  ex- 
cellent actors.  They  were  Bert  Lahr,  who  played  a 
forlorn  and  simple-minded  tramp;  E.  G.  Marshall, 
who  played  a  second  and  more  worldly  tramp;  Kurt 
Kasznar,  who  acted  the  part  of  a  tyrannical  master; 
and  Alvin  Epstein,  who  performed  with  some  bril- 
liant miming  as  the  master's  subhuman  slave.  The 


play  was  a  minor  masterpiece  of  nihilistic  symbol- 
ism. Thus,  the  tramps  waited  in  vain  for  Monsieur 
Godot—perhaps  God— who  never  showed  up,  and 
the  master  and  slave  were  mutually  depressing 
specimens  of  humanity.  — JOHN  GASSNEB. 

THEOSOPHICAl  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA,  The.  The  Thep- 
sophical  Society  was  founded  in  New  York  City  in 
1875.  Its  international  headquarters  have  been  lo- 
cated at  Adyar,  Madras,  India,  since  1882.  The 
Theosophical  Society  in  America  was  chartered  in 
1886  and  has  its  headquarters  at  Wheaton,  111.  Its 
152  branches  are  established  in  133  principal  cities. 
National  President,  James  S.  Perkins. 
TIBET.  An  autonomous  state  from  1912  to  1951, 
when  it  fell  under  the  control  of  Communist  China, 
Tibet  is  a  high  plateau  in  central  Asia  bordering  on 
India  and  China.  Chinese  authority,  first  imposed  in 
the  18th  century,  was  overthrown  in  1912.  The  for- 
mation of  a  "Tibetan  Autonomous  Government  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party  of  China 
and  the  Central  People's  Government'  was  an- 
nounced by  Peiping  on  Dec.  20,  1953.  Total  area: 
469,294  sq.  mi.  Population:  about  3  million.  Capi- 
tal: Lhasa  (50,000  inhabitants ).  The  God-King,  the 
Dalai  Lama,  resides  in  Lhasa.  Agriculture,  stock 
raising,  wool  spinning,  and  knitting  are  the  chief 
occupations.  Gold,  borax,  and  salt  are  the  principal 
minerals.  The  prime  export  is  wool. 

Events,  1956.  Various  sources  in  surrounding  areas 
reported  the  outbreak  in  May  of  rebellion  in  eastern 
Tibet  against  Communist  Chinese  rule.  The  area 
mainly  affected  seemed  to  be  the  wild  gorge  coun- 
try known  to  Tibetans  as  Kham.  The  Khambas,  a 
hardy  mountain  folk,  reportedly  resisted  Chinese 
incursions  as  early  as  1950,  and  continued  their 
struggle  into  1952.  According  to  Tibetan  resistance 
leaders,  the  Chinese  lost  control  of  much  of  the 
area,  except  for  their  more  strongly  fortified  bases. 
Peiping  categorically  denied  reports  of  the  Tibetan 
uprising. 

Last  year,  the  Communists  announced  that  they 
considered  Kham  a  part  of  the  Chinese  Province  of 
Szechwan,  and  thus  were  able  to  declare  that  the 
rebellion  was  not  in  Tibet,  but  in  "western  Szech- 
wan/* There  were  several  reports  of  bombings  in 
the  area  by  the  Chinese  Air  Force.  Reports  as  late 
as  December  of  Chinese  references  to  the  rebellion 
as  being  "mainly  settled"  implied  that  some  resist- 
ance continues. 

TIMOR,  Portuguese.  The  areas  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago under  the  control  of  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment comprise  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  of 
Timor,  together  with  the  territory  of  Ambeno  and 
the  nearby  islands  of  Pulo  Gambing  and  Pulo  Jako. 
Total  area:  7,332  sq.  mi.  Population  (1954):  465,- 
000.  Capital:  Dilli  (Dilly).  The  main  export  prod- 
ucts are  coffee,  sandalwood,  sandalroot,  copra,  and 
wax.  Foreign  trade  (1955):  imports,  71,006,000 
escudos  (about  U.S. $2,469,774);  exports,  38,293,- 
000  escudos  (U.S.$1,331,925).  Revenue  and  ex- 
penditure (est.  1955):  67,700,000  escudos.  Gov- 
ernor: Capt.  Cesar  M.  S.  Rosa. 
TIN.  World  Production.  Mine  production  of  tin 
throughout  the  world,  as  reported  by  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  increased  from  178,800  long  tons  in 
1954  to  179,400  tons  in  1955.  Of  the  total,  89  per- 
cent comes  from  the  following  producing  countries: 
Malaya,  61,244  long  tons;  Indonesia,  33,368;  Bo- 
livia, 27,921;  Belgian  Congo,  15,303;  China  (est), 
11,500;  and  Thailand,  11,067  tons. 

United  States.  Domestic  mine  production  of  tin  is 
negligible.  Imports  of  tin  in  ore  concentrates  de- 
creased from  22,140  long  tons  in  1954  to  20,112 
tons  in  1955.  Imports  of  tin  metal  dropped  from 
65,599  long  tons  in  1954  to  64,718  tons  in  1955. 
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Primary  tin  consumption  was  50,555  tons,  and  sec- 
ondary 25,370  tons  during  the  first  10  months  of 
1956— running  about  the  same  as  1955. 

—FLORENCE  E.  HARRIS 

TITANIUM.  World  Production.  According  to  records 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  world  production  of 
titanium  ores  increased  from  1,289,900  short  tons 
in  1954  to  1,493,800  tons  in  1955.  Of  the  1955  pro- 
duction, 1,418,300  tons  consisted  of  ilmenite,  in- 
cluding 300,661  tons  produced  in  India,  173,981 
tons  in  Norway,  and  164,185  tons  in  Canada.  The 
remainder  of  the  1955  production,  75,500  tons  was 
ratile,  66,766  tons  of  which  originated  in  Australia. 

United  States.  Domestic  production  of  ilmenite 
was  583,044  short  tons,  and  rutile  8,513  tons  in 
1955.  United  States  requirements  were  supplement- 
ed by  imports  of  353,351  short  tons  of  ilmenite  con- 
centrates and  19,526  tons  of  rutile  concentrates. 
Titanium  metal  production  has  grown  remarkably, 
from  5,370  short  tons  in  1954  to  7,398  tons  in  1955 
and  was  producing  at  a  slightly  higher  level  in  1956. 
It  was  produced  in  1955  by  4  companies  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Mines.  —FLORENCE  E.HARRIS 
TITO,  Morshal  (Joseph  Broz).  Premier  of  Yugoslavia, 
born  May  25, 1892,  in  Kumrovec,  Croatia.  After  the 
German  invasion  of  Yugoslavia  during  World  War 
II,  he  organized  guerrilla  forces.  In  1945,  after  the 
liberation,  he  became  Prime  Minister  and  Minister 
of  National  Defense.  He  was  denounced  by  the 
Cominform  in  1948.  Tito  was  reelected  President 
on  Jan.  29, 1954. 

TOBACCO.  United  States  production  totaled  2,145,- 
298,000  Ib.  in  1956,  according  to  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service.  This  was  2  percent  below  1955 
but  slightly  above  the  annual  average.  Acreage  of 
all  important  types  except  Pennsylvania  Seedleaf 
and  cigar  wrapper  was  restricted  by  allotments  and 
the  1,366,000  acres  harvested  was  the  smallest  total 
since  1941.  However,  yields  continued  to  rise,  reach- 
ing a  record  1,571  Ib.  per  acre,  104  Ib.  above  the 
previous  high  set  in  1955.  Favoring  increasing  yields 
have  been  improved  varieties,  more  fertilizer,  closer 
spacing  of  plants,  and  good  weather. 

The  1956  crop  included  the  following  types: 
flue-cured,  1,410,094,000  Ib.;  fire-cured,  67,082,000; 
light  air-cured,  532,310,000;  dark  air-cured,  32,- 
058,000;  cigar  filler,  57,435,000;  cigar  binder,  29,- 
574,000;  cigar  wrapper,  16,590,000;  and  Louisiana 
Perique,  155,000  Ib.  Major  producing  states  were: 
North  Carolina,  970,200,000  Ib.;  Kentucky,  369,- 
444,000;  Virginia,  173,083,000;  South  Carolina, 
170,850,000;  and  Tennessee,  132,888,000  Ib. 

World  tobacco  production  continued  to  rise  in 
1956  with  the  total  reaching  a  record  8,428  million 
Ib.,  according  to  the  U.S.  Foreign  Agricultural  Ser- 
vice. This  was  slightly  above  1955  and  one  sixth 
above  the  1947-51  average.  Leading  in  production 
abroad  were:  China,  1,630  million  IB.;  India,  582.4 
million;  Brazil,  329,037,000;  Japan,  332,914,000; 
Pakistan,  270  million  Ib.  —WAYNE  DEXTER 
TOGOLAND,  British.  A  UN  Trusteeship  territory  in 
West  Africa,  administered  by  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  UN  General  Assembly's  Trusteeship  Commit- 
tee voted,  on  Dec.  5, 1956,  in  favor  of  British  Togo- 
land's  unification  with  the  future  sovereign  state 
of  Ghana  (see  GOLD  COAST).  Area:  13,041  sq.  ml 
Population  (1954  est):  423,000.  Chief  exports 
were  cocoa,  coffee,  kola  nuts,  palm  kernels,  and 
palm  oil.  Foreign  trade  (1953):  imports,  £4,004,- 
172;  exports,  £4,345,269.  Finance  (1952-53):  rev- 
enue, £2,081,044;  expenditure,  £1,960,561.  Ad- 
ministrator: Sir  Charles  Arden-Clarke  (Governor  of 
the  Gold  Coast). 

TOGOLAND,  French.  Officially  a  UN  Trusteeship  ter- 
ritory under  French  administration  in  West  Africaf 


It  has  in  fact  been  functioning  as  an  autonomous 
republic  since  September  1956;  but,  by  Jan.  1, 
1957,  the  UN  General  Assembly's  Trusteeship  Com- 
mittee had  not  yet  validated  its  new  status.  Area: 
21,893  sq.  mi.  Population  (1953):  1,031,242.  Cap- 
ital: Lome,  39,936  inhabitants.  Agriculture  and  cat- 
tle raising  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people. 
Chief  crops  are  cocoa,  yams,  millet,  cotton,  and 
palm  kernels.  Native  industries  include  weaving, 
pottery,  woodcarving  and  straw-plaiting.  Foreign 
trade  (1955):  imports,  3,146  million  francs;  exports, 
3,882  million  francs. 

TOKELAU  (Union  Islands).  Three  clusters  of  islets 
(Fakaofo,  Nukunono,  Atafu)  in  the  Pacific  (8°  to 
10°S  171°  to  173°W).  Area:  4  sq.  mi.  Population 
(1955):  1,796.  Copra  is  the  principal  export.  Toke- 
lau  became  part  of  New  Zealand  in  1949. 
TONGA  (Friendly  Islands).  An  independent  Polyne- 
sian kingdom  under  British  protection  since  1899. 
Situated  about  300  miles  southeast  of  Fiji,  Tonga 
comprises  150  islands  and  islets  forming  3  main 
groups  called  respectively  Tongatabu,  Haaipai,  and 
Vavau.  Total  area:  269  sq.  mi.  Population  (1955): 
56,006.  Capital:  Nukualofa,  on  Tongatabu.  Native 
produce  consists  almost  entirely  of  copra  and  bana- 
nas. Foreign  trade  (1953):  imports,  £1,044,418; 
exports,  £1,569,485.  For  1954-55,  revenue  was  es- 
timated at  £592,740,  expenditure  at  £471,183 
(the  Tongan  pound  equals  U.S.$2.24).  Ruler: 
Queen  Salote  Tupou. 

TRACK  AND  FIELD  ATHLETICS.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
with  any  certainty  that  the  Olympics  acted  as  a 
spur  to  the  world's  athletes,  but  it  is  certain  that, 
in  1956,  records  fell  like  snow  in  January. 

In  a  year  of  impressive  performances,  perhaps  the 
most  impressive  was  that  of  Charles  Dumas,  the 
lanky  high-jumper  from  Compton  Junior  College. 
In  the  final  American  Olympic  trials  he  leaped  7  ft., 
%  in.  to  set  a  new  world  record  and  break  the  7  ft. 
barrier,  one  comparable  to  the  four  minute  mile  or 
the  60  ft.  shot  put.  Dumas  set  a  new  Olympic  high- 
jump  record  at  Melbourne,  but  missed  7  ft.  by 
%  in. 

Dave  Sime,  perhaps  the  world's  greatest  sprinter, 
did  not  compete  at  Melbourne,  because  of  an  un- 
fortunate collapse  before  and  during  the  American 
trials.  Previously,  he  had  raced  220  yards  in  20  sec. 
flat,  set  a  world  mark  in  the  220  yard  low  hurdles 
(22.1  sec.),  and  twice  tied  the  world  100  yard  dash 
record  ( 9.3  sec. ) .  Two  other  outstanding  American 
athletes  were  shut  out  of  the  Olympics.  They  were 
Bud  Held,  the  listed  world  record  holder  in  the 
javelin  and  Don  Bragg  who,  on  June  2,  pole  vaulted 
15  ft.  3£  in.— a  mark  second  only  to  that  held 
by  the  incomparable  Cornelius  Warmerdam. 

It  was  the  sprint  men  who  toppled  the  most  rec- 
ords in  1956,  and  joining  in  the  assault  on  the  book 
were  Willie  Williams,  Ira  Murchison  and  Leamon 
King,  all  of  whom  shattered  the  world  100  meter 
mark  of  10.2  sec.  with  times  of  10.1  sec.  Lou  Jones 
broke  his  own  400  meter  mark  with  a  45,2  sec.  time 
while  Jim  Lea  did  440  yards  in  45.8  sec.,  eclipsing 
by  0.2  sec.  the  mark  held  by  Herb  McKenley  since 
1948.  Jack  Davis  lowered  the  120  yard  high  hurdle 
record  to  13.4  sec.  while  Glenn  Davis  set  a  new  400 
meter  hurdle  mark  of  49.5  sec. 

The  distance  men,  too,  joined  in  the  assault  on 
the  record  books.  Hungary's  Istvan  Rozsavolgyi  did 
the  1,500  meters  ("the  metric  mile")  in  3  min.  40.6 
sec.;  Gordon  Pirie  covered  3,000  meters  in  7  min. 
52.8^sec.  and  5,000  meters  in  13  min.  36.8  sec.  Hun- 
gary's Sandor  Iharos  went  6  miles  in  27  min.  43.8 
sec.,  while  Vladimir  Kutz,  the  great  star  of  the  Olym- 
pics, was  clocked  in  28  min.  30.4  sec.  for  the  10,000 
meter  run.  Another  Hungarian,  Sandor  Roznyoi, 
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set  the  new  3,000  meter  steeplechase  mark  with  a 
time  of  8  min.  35.6  sec. 

In  the  field,  Parry  O'Brien,  who  broke  the  60  ft. 
barrier  in  the  shot  put  2  years  ago,  continued  to 
inch  his  world  record  up.  His  best  1956  effort— and 
a  new  world  mark— was  63  ft.  1%  in.  He  was  joined 
in  the  exclusive  60  ft.  club  in  1956  by  two  other 
Americans,  Bill  Nieder  and  Ken  Bantum.  Norway's 
Egil  Danielson  tossed  the  javelin  281  ft.  2&  in.  in 
the  Olympics  to  set  another  world  mark.  The  Rus- 
sian, Mikhail  Krivosonov  and  American  Harold 
Connolly  engaged  in  an  inter-continental  hammer- 
throwing  contest  all  year  long.  Connolly  finally  won 
with  an  (unofficial)  record  toss  of  224  ft.  10/2  in. 

The  first  sub-four  minute  mile  ever  seen  in  the 
United  States  was  run  at  Los  Angeles  on  May  5. 
The  two  great  Australians,  Jim  Bailey  and  John 
Landy  staged  a  thrilling  duel  with  Bailey  winning 
in  3  min.  58.6  sec.  to  Landy's  3  min.  58.7  sec. 
Landy  ran  the  mile  in  3  min.  59.1  sec.  a  week  later 
at  Fresno.  Other  sub-four  minute  milers  of  1956 
were  Ireland's  Ron  Delany  ( 3  min.  59  sec. ),  Gunnar 
Nielson  (3  min.  59.1  sec.),  Rozsavolgyi  (3  min.  59 
sec.),  and  Derek  Ibbotson  (3  min.  59.4  sec.). 

Bob  Gutowski  and  Ron  Norris  became  the  world's 
sixth  and  seventh  15  ft.  pole  vaulters  while  Ernie 
Shelby  and  Holland's  Henk  Visser  joined  the  ex- 
clusive group  of  26  foot  broad  jumpers. 

The  New  York  A.C.  won  the  A.A.U.  outdoor  team 
title,  while  the  indoor  meet  was  won  by  the  New 
York  Pioneers  club.  U.C.L.A.  won  the  N.C.A.A. 
crown  and  Manhattan  swept  the  Intercollegiate 
A.A.A.A.  title.  See  OLYMPIC  GAMES,  SUMMER. 

Following  is  a  list  of  world  standards  set  during 
1956,  approved  by  the  International  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Federation  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

MEN 

100  Meters-10.1  sec.,  Willie  Williams,  United 
States,  August  3  and  5,  and  Ira  Murchison,  United 
States,  August  4,  both  at  Berlin. 

100  Yards— 9.3  sec.,  Leamon  King,  United  States, 
May  12,  Fresno,  Calif.;  Dave  Sime,  United  States, 
May  19,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  and  June  9,  Sanger,  Calif. 

200  Meters  and  220  Yards-20.0  sec,,  Dave  Sime, 
United  States,  June  9,  Sanger,  Calif. 

400  Meters— 45.2  sec.,  Lou  Jones,  United  States, 
June  30,  Los  Angeles,  Calif . 

440  Yards-45.8  sec.,  Jim  Lea,  United  States,  May 
26,  Modesto,  Calif. 

110-Meter  and  120-Yard  High  Hurdles-13.4  sec., 
Jack  Davis,  United  States,  June  22,  Bakersfield, 
Calif. 

400-Meter  Hurdles-49.5  sec.,  Glenn  Davis,  United 
States,  June  29,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

200-Meter  and  220-Yard  Low  Hurdles-22.2  sec., 
Dave  Sime,  United  States,  May  5,  Durham,  N.C. 

1,500  Meters— 3  min.  40.6  sec.,  Istvan  Rozsavolgyi, 
Hungary,  August  3,  Tata,  Hungary. 

3,000  Meters— 7  min.  52.8  sec.,  Gordon  Pirie,  Great 
Britain,  September  4,  Malmo,  Sweden. 

3,000-Meter  Steeplechasers  min.  35.6  sec.,  Sandor 
Roznyoi,  Hungary,  July  15,  Budapest. 

Six  Miles-27  min.  43.8  sec.,  Sandor  Iharos,  Hun- 
gary, July  15,  Budapest. 

10,000  Meters-28  min.  30.4  sec.,  Vladimir  Kutz, 
U.S.S.R.,  Sept.  11,  Moscow, 

400-Meter  Relay— 39.5  sec.  United  States  (Baker, 
King,  Murchison,  Morrow),  December  1,  Mel- 
bourne. 

800-Meter  and  880-Yard  Relay-1  min.  24.0  sec., 
Abilene  Christian  College  Team  (Woodhouse, 
Segrest,  Conder,  Morrow),  May  26,  Modesto, 
Calif. 

3,200-Meter  Relay— 7  min.  15.8  sec.,  Belgian  Na- 


tional Team  (Bailleux,  Langenus,  Leva,  Moens), 

August  8,  Brussels. 
High  Jump-7  ft.  %  in.,  Charles  Dumas,  United 

States,  June  29,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Shot  Put-63  ft.  1%  in.,  Parry  O'Brien,  United  States, 

November  1,  Los  Aiigeles,  Calif. 
Hop,  Step,  and  Jump-54  ft.  3&  in.,  A.  F.  da  Silva, 

Brazil,  March  16, 1955,  Mexico  City. 
Javelin  Throw— 281  ft.  2&  in.,  Egil  Danielsen,  Nor- 
way, November  26,  Melbourne. 
Hammer  Throw-217  ft.  9  in.,  Mikhail  Krivonosov, 

U.S.S.R.,  July  8,  Minsk. 

WOMEN 

220  Yards-23.6  sec.,  Marie  Itkana,  U.S.S.R.,  July 

21,  Moscow. 
400-Meter  Relay-44.5  sec.,  Australia  (Strickland, 

Croker,  Mellor,  Cuthbert),  December  1,  Mel- 
bourne. 
440-Yard   Relay— 45.8    sec.,    Germany    (Henning, 

Stubnick,  Kohler,  Mayer),  July  29,  Rostock. 
800-Meter  and  880-Yard  Relay— 1  min.  36.4  sec., 

Germany  (Henning,  Stubnick,  Kohler,  Mayer), 

July  29,  Rostock. 
Running    Broad   Jump— 20    ft,    9K   in.,    Elizbieta 

Krzesinska,  Poland,  August  20,  Budapest. 
Running  High  Jump— 5  ft.  9£  in.,  Mildred  Mc- 

Daniel,  United  States,  December  1,  Melbourne. 
80-Meter  Hurdles— 10.6  sec.,  Zenta  Gastl,  Germany, 

July  29,  Frechen,  Germany. 

TRADE,  U.S.  Foreign.  Imports.  General  imports  during 
1956  were  valued  at  $12,590.6  million,  11  percent 
above  the  previous  high  set  in  1955.  The  breakdown 
for  import  commodity  groups  was:  vegetable  food 
products  and  beverages,  $2,776.1;  metals  and  man- 
ufactures, except  machinery  and  vehicles,  $2,410,1 
million;  nonmetallic  minerals,  $1,856.4  million; 
wood  and  paper,  $1,587.9  million;  textile  fibers  and 
manufactures,  $1,045.4  million;  inedible  vegetable 
products,  except  fibers  and  wood,  $771.2  million; 
machinery  and  vehicles,  $633.3  million;  animals  and 
animal  products,  edible,  $433.8  million;  animal  and 
animal  products,  inedible,  $310.1  million;  chemicals 
and  related  products,  $275.4  million;  and  miscel- 
laneous, $490.9  million. 

Exports.  U.S.  exports  of  domestic  and  foreign  mer- 
chandise during  1956  reached  an  all-time  high  of 
$18,989.1  million,  a  22  percent  increase  over  1955. 
The  figure  was  20  percent  over  the  previous  record 
year  of  1953.  Excluding  M.S.P.  (military)  exports, 
which  amounted  to  $1,676.1  million  during  the 
year,  the  1956  total  was  valued  at  $17,313.0  million, 
compared  with  a  total  of  $14,290.7  million  for  1955 
after  M.S.P.  was  excluded.  The  breakdown  for 
export  commodity  groups  was:  machinery  and  ve- 
hicles, $6,686.6  million;  vegetable  food  products 
and  beverages,  $2,016.9  million;  metals  and  manu- 
factures, except  machinery  and  vehicles,  $2,005.7 
million;  nonmetallic  minerals,  $1,809,5  million;  tex- 
tile fibers  and  manufactures,  $1,375.8  million; 
chemicals  and  related  products,  $1,248.4  million; 
inedible  vegetable  products,  except  fibers  and  wood, 
$1,046.0  million;  wood  and  paper,  $443.6  million; 
animals  and  animal  products,  edible,  $397.9  mil- 
lion; animals  and  animal  products,  inedible,  $289.0 
million;  and  miscellaneous,  $1,520.3  million. 
TREASURY,  U.S.  Department  of  the.  A  Department  of 
the  U.S.  government  which  was  composed  in  1956 
of  the  following  principal  branches:  Bureau  of  Ac- 
counts; Bureau  of  Customs;  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing;  Internal  Revenue  Service;  Bureau  of 
the  Mint;  Bureau  of  Narcotics;  Bureau  of  Public 
Debt;  Office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency;  Office 
of  Administrative  Services;  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel;  Office  of  International  Finance;  Office  of 
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the  Secretary;  Analysis  Staff;  Office  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States;  Office  of  Production  and  De- 
fense Lending;  U.S.  Coast  Guard;  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds  Division;  U.S.  Secret  Service.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  1956  was  George  M.  Humphrey. 
TRIESTE.  The  former  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  was 
divided  between  Yugoslavia  and  Italy  under  the 
terms  of  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  signed 
on  Oct.  5,  1954,  in  London  by  the  governments  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Italy,  and  Yu- 
goslavia. The  Territory  had  a  total  area  of  about 
290  sq.  mi.,  with  a  combined  population  (1953 
est)  of  365,000. 

Under  the  peace  treaty  of  Feb.  10,  1947,  Italy 
gave  up  the  city  of  Trieste  and  the  Istrian  penin- 
sula, which  were  constituted  as  the  Free  Territory 
of  Trieste.  The  terms  of  the  treaty,  however,  could 
not  be  put  into  effect,  and  the  Territory  remained 
under  military  occupation  for  9  years.  It  was  divided 
into  2  zones:  Zone  A  (including  the  city  of  Tri- 
este) under  joint  U.S.-U.K.  miGtary  government, 
and  Zone  B  (the  Istrian  Peninsula)  under  Yugo- 
slav military  government. 

Zone  B  was  formally  transferred  to  Yugoslavia 
with  the  signing  of  the  1954  memorandum.  U.S. 
and  U.K.  forces  withdrew  from  Zone  A  on  October 
25,  1954,  and  the  administration  was  handed  over 
to  Italy. 

TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO.  A  British  colony  located 
off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  comprising  Trinidad 
( 1,864  sq.  mi.),  Tobago  ( 116  sq.  mi. ),  and  adjacent 
islands.  Total  population  ( 1955  est. ) :  721,000.  Cap- 
ital: Port  of  Spain  (on  Trinidad),  114,150  inhabi- 
tants. 

Production.  Petroleum  production  and  agriculture 
are  the  leading  economic  activities  of  the  colony. 
Sugar,  cocoa,  rum  and  bitters,  copra,  coffee,  grape- 
fruit, tonka  beans,  and  rubber  are  important  crops. 
Foreign  trade  (1953):  imports,  B.W.I.  $294.4  mil- 
lion; exports,  B.W.I.  $285.3  million. 

Government.  Budget  estimates  for  1956  placed 
revenue  at  B.W.I.  $81,601,258  and  expenditure  at 
B.WJ.  $81,462,811.  (B.W.I.$  equals  U.S.$0.5833.) 
The  governor  is  assisted  by  a  9-member  executive 
council  and  a  26-member  legislative  council.  Gov- 
ernor: Sir  E.  B.  Beetham  (app.  February  1955). 

Events,  1956.  In  the  general  elections,  the  People's 
National  Movement,  led  by  Mr.  Eric  Williams,  won 
13  of  the  24  seats  in  the  legislative  council.  On  Sep- 
tember 6,  it  was  announced  that  the  Texas  Oil  Com- 
pany had  acquired  over  95  percent  of  the  outstand- 
ing capital  stock  of  the  Trinidad  Oil  Company  Ltd. 
First  announced  plans  of  the  sale  provoked  protests 
in  Great  Britain,  but  guaranties  of,  among  other 
things,  employment  of  natives  without  racial  dis- 
crimination brought  about  a  settlement. 
TRUCIAL  OMAN.  The  Arab  states  (Abu  Dhabi,  Aj- 
man,  Dubai,  Sharjah,  Fujairah,  Ras  al  Khaimah, 
and  Umm  al  Qaiwain)  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Area 
(boundaries  undetermined):  6,000-40,000  sq.  mi. 
Population  (1955  est.):  80,000.  Chief  capital:  Abu 
Dhabi.  Pearls  are  the  chief  export  from  the  coast 
ports.  The  rulers  of  the  7  states  are  in  treaty  rela- 
tions with  Great  Britain. 

TUNGSTEN.  World  Production.  World  production  of 
tungsten  concentrates,  according  to  estimates  pre- 
pared by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  increased  from 
70,500  metric  tons  in  1954  to  74,100  tons  in  1955. 
Of  the  1955  total,  73  percent  originated  in  the  fol- 
lowing major  producing  countries:  China  (est.), 
18,000  tons;  United  States  (est.),  14,823;  U.S.S.R. 
(est),  7,500;  Bolivia,  5,384;  Portugal,  4,640;  and 
Republic  of  Korea,  3,408  tons. 

United  States.  Most  of  the  requirements  of  tungsten 
are  met  by  imports  and  these  in  1955  were  10,368 


short  tons  compared  with  11,475  tons  in  1954. 
Domestic  mine  production  of  tungsten  increased  in 
1955  to  7,835  tons  compared  with  6,368  tons  in 
1954.  Consumption  of  metal  content  of  tungsten 
increased  in  1955  to  4,481  tons  from  2,018  in  1954. 
During  the  first  9  months  of  1956,  U.S.  production 
was  5,348  short  tons  of  metal  content.  Imports  were 
8,364  tons,  and  consumption  was  3,410  tons. 

—FLORENCE  E.  HARRIS 

TUNISIA.  A  constitutional  monarchy,  which  became 
independent  on  Mar.  20, 1956,  located  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Africa.  Area:  50,000  sq.  mi.  Popula- 
tion (1956  prov.  census):  3,782,486,  of  whom 
3,440,999  were  indigenous.  Chief  cities:  Tunis 
(capital),  541,000  inhabitants;  Sfax,  65,635;  Sousse, 
48,172;  Bizerte,  44,681;  Kairouan  (religious  cap- 
ital), 33,968.  Arabic  is  the  language  of  most  Tunis- 
ians. 

Education.  Since  1954,  when  Tunisia's  school  pop- 
ulation included  70,000  to  75,000  students  in  Ko- 
ranic schools  and  264,530  in  modern  institutions, 
the  nation's  school  population  has  been  increasing 
by  21,000  to  25,000  annually.  The  proportion  of 
children  attending  school  is  74  per  1,000  for  the 
entire  population,  and  60  per  1,000  for  the  Moslem 
community. 

Production.  The  chief  industry  is  agriculture. 
Wheat,  barley,  oats,  olive  oil  and  wine  are  produced, 
as  well  as  dates,  almonds,  citrus  fruits,  pistachios, 
alfa  grass,  henna,  and  cork.  Tunisians  are  seeking 
to  broaden  their  base  of  development,  as  they  are 
faced  with  a  problem  of  400,000  unemployed. 

Foreign  Trade,  In  1955  imports  were  valued  at  63,- 
276  francs.  (Tunisia  uses  the  French  franc.)  Ex- 
ports for  the  same  year  were  valued  at  37,154 
million  francs. 

Finance.  Tunisia's  budget  for  ordinary  govern- 
mental expenditure  for  tie  year  ending  Mar.  31, 
1957  is  estimated  at  $116,857,143.  Thirty  percent 
is  allocated  to  the  Finance  Ministry,  largely  for 
debt  retirement.  Almost  20  percent  is  for  education. 
Developmental  expenditures,  in  addition  to  the  or- 
dinary budget,  remained  uncertain  in  the  face  of 
spasmodic  French-Tunisian  negotiations  concern- 
ing Tunisia's  future  ties  with  France. 

Government.  With  Tunisia's  emergence  as  an  in- 
dependent state,  control  of  the  government  reverted 
to  the  Bey,  Sidi  Lamine,  who  theoretically  is  an 
absolute  and  theocratic  monarch.  The  government 
is  actually  controlled  by  a  ministerial  cabinet,  head- 
ed by  a  Prime  Minister.  In  March  1956,  a  national 
constituent  assembly  was  elected  (see  Events  be- 
low) to  draft  a  Constitution.  In  the  interim,  the 
administration  has  been  streamlined  with  14  re- 
gional governors  replacing  the  old  arrangement  of 
30  caids  ( native  chiefs ) .  In  addition,  an  embryonic 
Tunisian  army  of  1,500  men  has  been  formed,  a  na- 
tional police  force  organized,  and  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  justice  improved. 

The  first  article  of  the  Constitution,  voted  on  Apr. 
13,  1956,  confirms  the  liberty,  independence,  and 
sovereignty  of  Tunisia,  as  well  as  its  future  charac- 
ter as  an  Arabic-speaking,  Islamic  nation.  In  addi- 
tion, it  provides  that  the^  people  are  to  be  the  legal 
depository  of  the  nation's  sovereignty  and  that  the 
state  will  ensure  "liberty  of  belief  and  protection  of 
religious^  practices  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  law/' 

Events,  1956.  The  vear  began  with  a  serious  cleav- 
age among  Tunisia  s  nationalist  Neo-Destour  lead- 
ers when  Salah  ben  Youssef,  former  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  party,  declared  "open  war"  against 
Habib  Bourguiba  and  his  followers  on  January  12, 
1956.  However,  Bourguiba— the  nation's  hero- 
statesman—won  complete  control  of  his  party  when 
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the  government  arrested  some  40  associates  of  ben 

Youssef  and  the  latter  was  compelled  to  flee  the 

country. 

The  most  momentous  day  in  the  past  50  years  of 

Tunisian  history  dawned  on  March  20  when  the 
country  s  protectorate  era  ended.  Spurred  on  by 
events  in  Morocco  and  Algeria,  negotiations  with 
France  opened  on  February  28  with  a  Tunisian 
delegation  headed  by  Premier  Tahar  ben  Ammar. 
The  days  preceding  independence  proved  hectic, 
however.  Rebel  bands,  followers  of  Salah  ben  Yous- 
sef, clashed  with  French  troops  and  Bourguibists; 
French  colons,  fearful  for  their  interests,  demon- 
strated violently  and  attacked  the  U.S.  consulate 
and  information  offices  in  Tunis  on  March  9;  other 
Europeans  liquidated  their  holdings  and  left  the 
country. 

^  Independence  came  in  time  to  provide  the  na- 
tionalists a  landslide  victory  in  Tunisia's  first  coun- 
try-wide elections  for  a  national  constituent  as- 
sembly%  Forming  a  National  Front  with  the 
country's  leading  labor  organizations— particularly 
the  U.G.T.T.-the  Neo  Destour  ran  on  a  platform 
calling  for  a  constitutional  monarchy  under  the  Bey, 
democratic  institutions,  including  a  unicameral  par- 
liament and  elected  municipal  legislatures;  separa- 
tion of  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  powers; 
and  the  emancipation  of  women.  In  the  elections  of 
March  25— in  which  83.5  percent  of  the  country's 
726,138  qualified  voters  participated-the  National 
Front  won  597,813  ballots  and  the  Communists 
7,352.  Habib  Bourguiba  was  quickly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  constituent  assembly. 

The  resignation  of  the  ben  Ammar  cabinet  led  to 
a  popular  clamor  for  Habib  Bourguiba  as  Premier. 
He  ultimately  accepted  and,  on  April  14,  formed  a 
new  government.  The  cabinet  reflected  the  strength 
of  the  nationalist  movement,  including  Neo- 
Destour,  U.G.T.T.,  and  independent  ministers. 
Since  its  installation,  the  Botirguiba  administration 
has  introduced  numerous  far-reaching  reforms.  All 
literate  Tunisian  women  have  been  enfranchised; 
polygamy  has  been  outlawed  effective  Jan.  1,  1957 
—a  truly  remarkable  innovation  in  a  Moslem  land; 
the  syllabus  of  the  traditionalist  Zitouna  University 
modernized;  and  religious  properties  held  in 
usufruct,  hdbus  lands,  nationalized  to  aid  the  land- 
less peasant.  In  addition,  the  revolt  of  the  Yous- 
sefists  has  been  virtually  crushed.  Despite  these 
gains  the  country  is  confronted  with  serious  eco- 
nomic problems,  including  a  rapidly  growing  popu- 
lation, limited  resources,  widespread  unemploy- 
ment, and  mounting  popular  expectations. 

One  major  source  of  assistance,  France,  was  still 
seeking  to  conclude  negotiations  by  the  end  of  1956 
with  a  view  to  regulating  its  relations  with  Tunisia. 
Among  the  problems  to  be  resolved  were  the  status 
of  French  nationals,  the  continued  stationing  of 
French  troops  in  Tunisia  and  general  defense  mat- 
ters, financial  and  cultural  ties,  and  judicial  arrange- 
ments in  the  transfer  of  legal  responsibilities.  How- 
ever, the  general  conflict  in  Algeria  continued  to 
disturb  French-Tunisian  relations.  The  capture  of  5 
Algerian  resistance  leaders  en  route  to  a  conference 
in  Tunisia  on  October  22  led  to  a  severe  strain. 
Serious  efforts  were  being  made  to  repair  the  breach 
by  both  sides,  in  December.  In  the  interim,  how- 
ever, Tunisia  was  seeking  financial  assistance  from 
the  United  States  which  had  already  pledged  45,000 
tons  of  wheat. 

Tunisia  was  admitted  to  UN  membership  in  No- 
vember 1956.  — W.  H.  LEWIS 
TUNNELS.     In  Sweden,  where  a  new  tunneling  rec- 
ord was  established  in  1955  (see  THE  NEW  INTEB- 
NATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK,  EVENTS  OF  1955,  p.  532),  a 
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new  drilling  pattern  was  used  which  more  than 
doubled  the  rate  of  advance.  The  new  method  was 
developed  on  a  hydro  project  of  the  Blasjon-Kraft 
AB  in  western  Sweden. 

For  lining  a  280-foot  highway  tunnel  in  Mt. 
Rainier  National  Park  in  Washington  State,  precast 
rings  of  concrete  were  first  placed.  They  supported 
the  forms  for  cast-in-place  concreting— also  serving 
as  form  templates.  The  lining  will  protect  traffic 
from  falling  rock  and  dripping  water. 

Another  interesting  development  reported  this 
year  was  an  unusual  tunnel  ventilation  scheme.  On 
the  7.8-mile  Cascade  Tunnel  in  Washington  State, 
a  $650,000  project  has  been  completed  which  en- 
ables the  Great  Northern  Railway  to  replace  elec- 
tric locomotives  with  diesels  and  thus  effect  sub- 
stantial economies  of  operation.  The  unique  feature 
is  a  steel  door  at  the  east  portal  of  the  tunnel  near 
fans.  The  door,  when  closed,  forces  the  air  through 
the  tunnel  past  the  cooling  engines.  When  a  loco- 
motive coming  through  the  tunnel  is  within  3,250 
ft.  of  the  door,  it  automatically  opens  and  the  fans 
shut  off.  Without  this  scheme  trie  engines  over- 
heated. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  tunnel 
projects  in  the  news  in  1956  was  the  third  tube  of 
the  Lincoln  tunnel  whose  "holing-through"  cere- 
mony occurred  at  the  end  of  June.  The  project  has 
been  under  construction  since  September  1952  but 
in  November  1954  the  240-ton  hydraulic  powered 
shield  began  "cooky-cutting"  its  way  from  the  west 
to  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  River.  This  under- 
water section  is  5,486  feet  long  but  was  found  to  be 
only  %  inches  off  center  when  it  reached  the  east 
shore.  At  this  point  it  joins  the  land  section,  1,750 
ft.  long,  which  had  already  been  nearly  completed 
at  the  time  of  the  ceremony. 

A  minor  setback  in  the  construction  occurred  on 
Feb.  2,  1956.  On  the  Manhattan  side  of  the  river, 
an  8-ft.-diameter  drift  had  been  driven  from  the 
land  tunnel  through  hard  rock  toward  the  oncoming 
shield— still  300  ft.  off  shore.  A  concrete  cradle  was 
to  be  cast  in  the  drift  to  receive  the  shield.  In  the 
early  morning  hours,  water  started  to  enter  the  tun- 
nel section  very  rapidly,  filtering  through  the  rock. 
A  considerable  amount  of  water  enterea  before  the 
bulkhead  door  was  closed  by  a  diver.  No  lives  were 
lost  and,  as  it  turned  out,  little  delay  was  caused  by 
the  accident.  Completion  is  expected  in  the  spring 
of  1957. 

The  new  tube  of  the  Lincoln  tunnel  will  make  it 
possible  to  convert  the  middle  one  of  the  group  of 
three  tubes  so  that  traffic  in  it  may  be  reversed  to 
accommodate  the  peak  loads  and  avoid  the  present 
jams  at  tunnel  entrances,  which  sometimes  extend 
for  miles  in  already  crowded  urban  areas.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  approach  problem  to  the  reversible 
traffic  tube  as  well  as  to  the  new  one  is  complicated 
and  will  involve  a  very  large  expenditure. 

The  15-mile  expressway  through  the  heart  of  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  will  go  through  a  7,650~ft.-long  twin- 
tube,  four-lane  vehicular  tunnel  which  is  now  under 
construction.  The  steel  tunnel  sections  consist  oi 
two  tubes  side  by  side,  300  ft.  long  and  either  33 
ft.  6  in.  or  34  ft.  2  in.  in  diameter,  held  by  steel  col- 
lar plates  to  form  a  firmly  joined  pair.  These  tubes 
are  prefabricated  at  a  shipyard  and  are  floated  into 
place  where  they  are  sunk.  The  trench  for  the  tunnel 
section  is  70  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom— the  deepest 
portion  of  which  is  101  ft.  below  water  level. 

The  final  300-ft.  tube  of  the  under-water  segment 
of  the  Hampton  Roads  bridge-tunnel  span  has  been 
put  into  place.  This  project  may  be  ready  for  use  in 
the  summer  of  1957  for  the  international  naval  re- 
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A  second  Elizabeth  River  tunnel  between  Norfolk 
and  Portsmouth,  Va.,  has  been  favorably  reported 
upon.  It  is  expected  to  cost  less  than  $23  million, 
the  cost  of  the  first  one. 

The  construction  of  the  44-mile-long  Delaware 
Water  Tunnel  of  the  New  York  City  Water  Supply 
has  gotten  under  way.  A  wet  seam  was  encountered 
near  its  second  shaft  which  admitted  400  gal.  per 
minute.  The  difficulty  was  solved  by  means  of  a 
40-ft-long  concrete  plug.  Grout  pipes  were  placed 
before  the  concrete  was  poured— then  the  leaky 
fissured  rock  was  grouted  and  the  tunnel  was  re- 
blasted  through  the  concrete  plug.  Tunnel  progress 
is  at  the  rate  of  54  ft.  per  day.  The  finished  interior 
diameter  of  the  tunnel  section  is  11  ft.  4  in. 

Engineering  contracts  have  been  let  for  the  de- 
sign of  a  4-lane  $15  to  $17  million  tunnel  to  go 
under  the  Fraser  River  at  Vancouver.  It  would  be 
the  only  tunnel  of  its  land  in  Canada  west  of  the 
Detroit-Windsor  tunnel. 

A  German  concern  has  the  contract  for  digging  a 
$6  million,  8,320-ft.-long,  2-bore  traffic  tunnel  in 
Kashmir  north  of  India.  All  but  1,400  ft.  of  one  of 
the  bores  was  dug  through  in  June. 

A  two-story  tube  2.16  miles  long  linking  the  is- 
lands of  Kyushu  and  Honshu  in  Japan  was  more 
than  half  finished  in  1956.  It  is  the  largest  construc- 
tion project  ever  performed  solely  by  Japanese  en- 
gineers and  technicians. 

A  40-ft.  by  30-ft.  hydro-diversion  tunnel  on  the 
Zambezi  river  in  Africa  is  nearing  completion.  Ar- 
gentina is  planning  a  $19  million  tunnel  under  the 
Parana  River  to  link  the  capital  cities  of  two  of  its 
provinces.  — WARREN  E.  HOWLAND 

TURKEY.  A  republic  in  Asia  Minor  with  a  narrow 
zone  in  Europe  along  the  Bosporus  Straits.  Area: 
296,185  sq.  mi.  Population:  about  22  million.  Chief 
cities:  Ankara  (capital),  453,151  inhabitants;  Istan- 
bul, 1,215,000;  Izmir  (Smyrna),  300,000;  Adana, 
175,000;  and  Bursa,  132,000  inhabitants. 

Education:  Primary  education,  from  ages  7  to  12, 
is  compulsory  and,  in  state  schools,  free.  There  are 
about  2  million  students  in  school,  and  in  the  3 
universities:  in  Istanbul,  Ankara,  and  Izmir. 

Production.  The  main  occupation  is  agriculture, 
which  employs  about  10.5  million  people.  Of  the 
total  land  area  of  76,711,900  hectares,  13.2  million 
are  under  cultivation.  Principal  products  are  cotton, 
tobacco,  cereals,  figs,  silk,  olives  and  olive  oil,  dried 
fruits,  nuts,  almonds,  mohair,  skins,  hides,  and  furs. 

Foreign  Trade.  For  the  first  11  months  of  1956  im- 
ports totaled  T£  1,067  million;  exports,  T£ 759.6 
million.  The  official  exchange  rate  for  the  Turkish 
lira  (T£ )  has  been  U.S.$0.3571  since  1946.  As  of 
October  1956,  a  special  rate  of  about  U.S.$0.18  per 
lira  was  announced  for  a  wide  range  of  foreigners 
and  Turkish  citizens.  The  principal  exports  are  to- 
bacco, fruits,  cotton,  minerals,  and  cereals.  Imports 
are  machinery,  iron  and  steel,  oil,  fabrics,  and  yarn. 

Communications.  Turkey  has  17,853  km  of  all- 
weather  roads  and  7,258  km  of  second-class  roads. 
The  total  length  of  railway  lines  is  about  7,716  km, 
entirely  state  owned;  28  km  are  electrified.  There 
are  about  132,295  km  of  telephone  lines.  A  state 
Airways  Administration  was  formed  in  1938,  and 
links  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  country.  All  in- 
ternal traffic  is  reserved  to  Turkish  aircraft.  Istanbul 
is  connected  with  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world  by  several  international  airlines. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  fiscal  1956-57  calls  for  ex- 
penditure and  revenue  balanced  at  T£  3,324  mil- 
lion. The  expenditure  includes  T£/955  million  for 
capital  investment. 

Government.  The  1924  Constitution  confers  both 
executive  and  legislative  authority  on  the  Grand 


National  Assembly  of  465  delegates,  elected  every 
4  years  by  universal  direct  suffrage.  Executive  au- 
thority is  exercised  by  the  President  elected  by  the 
Assembly.  He  appoints  a  Premier  and  cabinet  mem- 
bers. President,  Celal  Bayar;  Prime  Minister,  Adnan 
Menderes. 

Events,  1956.  Turkey  was  stirred  by  controversy 
arising  during  the  year  over  two  new  laws— one  to 
curb  demonstrations  and  electioneering,  and  an- 
other to  limit  press  freedom.  On  August  7,  Kasim 
Gulek,  Secretary  General  of  the  Opposition  People's 
Republican  Party,  was  arrested  in  Rize  while  shak- 
ing hands  with  shopkeepers  in  the  marketplace  and 
accused  of  electioneering,  a  violation  of  the  new 
law.  Sentenced  to  6  months  in  prison,  Mr.  Gulek 
was  appealing  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  press  law,  approved  on  June  8  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  provides  prison  sentences  of  1  to  3 
years  for  "publication  of  false  news  which  would 
curtail  the  supply  of  consumer  goods  or  raise  prices 
or  cause  loss  of  respect  and  confidence  toward  au- 
thorities." It  also  established  prison  sentences  for 
foreign  correspondents  who  might  send  "exagger- 
ated news  from  Turkey.  Further,  it  set  up  educa- 
tional standards  for  newsmen  and  gave  the  govern- 
ment the  right  to  suspend  newspapers  publishing 
"false  news'  for  a  period  of  3  months.  Of  the  35 
newspapers  published  in  Istanbul,  only  9  were  said 
to  express  lire  government's  thinking.  Most  were 
openly  unsympathetic. 

On  January  11,  the  National  Assembly  voted  to 
investigate  3  former  cabinet  ministers  charged  with 
importing  worthless  East  German  trucks  and  tires 
and  a  general  neglect  of  duty. 

The  International  Cooperation  Administration  an- 
nounced a  $25  million  loan  to  Turkey  on  April  8. 
A  large  part  of  the  loan  was  to  help  Turkey  pur- 
chase alloys,  chemicals,  Pharmaceuticals,  and  indus- 
trial spare  parts.  The  Seyhan  Dam  in  southern 
Turkey  was  formally  opened  on  April  9.  On  April 
18,  the  first  automobile-grade  gasoline  produced  in 
Turkey  at  the  new  Batman  refinery  was  marketed  in 
Iskenderun. 

The  Minister  of  Education  announced  on  October 
2  that  religious  instruction  was  to  be  reintroduced 
in  high  schools.  —ABDUL  Aziz  SAID 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FUND.  A  nonprofit  foundation 
for  scientific  research  and  public  education  on  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems.  It  was  founded  in  1919 
and  endowed  by  the  late  Edward  A.  Filene.  The 
Fund's  income,  administered  as  a  public  trust  by 
a  Board  of  Trustees,  is  devoted  to  its  own  activities 
in  the  field  of  economic  and  social  studies.  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.;  Vice  Chairman, 
Francis  Biddle;  Treasurer,  H.  Chr.  Sonne;  Director, 
August  Heckscher.  Address:  330  West  42nd  St., 
New  York  36,  N.Y. 

UGANDA.  A  British  protectorate  in  East  Africa. 
Area:  93,981  sq.  mL  Population  (1956  est,):  5.6 
million.  Capital:  Entebbe  (7,321);  the  chief  com- 
mercial centers  are  Kampala  (37,000  inhabitants) 
and  Tin) a.  The  protectorate  expended  £4  million 
on  education  during  1955-56.  There  were  256,000 
Africans  attending  government  or  grant-aided 
schools  in  1956. 

Production  and  Trade.  Agriculture  and  cattle  raising 
are  the  main  occxipations  of  the  people.  Cotton 
(72,000  short  tons  in  1954-55),  cottonseed  (135,- 
000  tons  in  1954-55),  coffee  (61,035  short  tons 
during  1954-55),  peanuts,  castor  seed,  maize,  sisal, 
tea,  oil-seed,  and  sugar  were  the  main  agricultural 
products.  Hardwoods  are  the  chief  products  of  the 
forests.  Minerals  produced  include  tin,  wolfram, 
gold,  niobium-tantalum,  galena,  and  bismuth.  There 
are  large  deposits  of  copper-cobalt  and  a  base  min- 
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eral  complex  containing  extensive  deposits  of  mag- 
nesite,  Hmonite,  and  apatite.  Trade  (1955):  im- 
ports, £33,975,208;  exports,  £42,304,584.  The 
chief  imports  are  cotton  fabrics,  base  metals,  metal 
manufactures,  and  machinery.  Export  trade  is 
mainly  in  coffee,  cotton,  cottonseed,  oil-seed  cake, 
tea,  cigarettes,  ores,  and  hides  and  skins. 

Government.  Finance  ( 1955-56  est. ) :  revenue, 
£18,269,616;  expenditure,  £16,986,918;  public 
debt  (August  1955),  £  13,933,000.  For  purposes  of 
administration,  Uganda  is  divided  into  4  provinces 
— Buganda,  Eastern,  Western,  and  Northern. 
Uganda  is  under  indirect  administration,  but  the 
native  kings  or  chiefs,  whose  rights  are  in  some  cases 
regulated  by  treaties,  are  encouraged  to  conduct 
the  government  of  their  own  subjects.  The  province 
of  Buganda  is  recognized  as  a  native  kingdom  under 
a  Kabaka.  The  principal  representative  of  Great 
Britain  is  the  governor,  who  is  assisted  by  executive 
and  legislative  councils.  The  Uganda  National  Con- 
gress, one  of  the  chief  political  parties,  has  led  an 
intensive  campaign  for  self-government  since  July 
1956.  The  British  administration  is  unwilling,  how- 
ever, to  grant  independence  to  Uganda  for  at  least 
5  years.  Sir  Frederick  Crawford  was  named  in 
August  1956  to  succeed  Sir  Andrew  Cohen  as  Gov- 
ernor. 

UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS  (U.S.S.R.).  A 
sovereign  state  in  Eurasia,  in  extent  the  largest  and 
in  population  the  third  largest  country  of  the  world. 

Area  and  Population.  The  total  territory  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  1956  was  officially  calculated  at  22,403,- 
000  sq.  km.  *  or  approximately  8.6  million  sq.  mi. 
Variations  from  other  estimates  result  from  the  in- 
clusion or  exclusion  of  various  seas  and  lakes. 

The  total  number  of  inhabitants  was  officially 
given  in  1956  as  200.2  million.  The  birthrate  was 
31.7  per  thousand  in  1940  and  25.6  in  1955.  The 
deathrate  was  18.3  per  thousand  in  1940  and  8.4 
in  1955.  Urban  population  was  estimated  at  60.6 
million  in  1940  and  87.0  million  in  April  1956; 
rural  population  at  131.1  million  in  1940  and  113.2 
million  in  1956.  Among  some  200  linguistic  groups, 
those  speaking  Great  Russian  as  their  native  lan- 
guage comprise  half  the  total,  with  the  next  largest 
groups  consisting  of  the  Ukrainians,  Byelorussians, 
Uzbeks,  Kazakhs,  and  Georgians.  The  area  and 
population  of  each  of  the  constituent  republics  is 
given  in  the  accompanying  table. 

CONSTITUENT  REPUBLICS 


Republic 

Russia 

Ukraine 

Kazakhistan 
Byelorussia . 
Uzbekistan . 
Georgia .... 
Azerbaijan. . 
Lithuania. . 

Moldavia 

Latvia 

Kirghizia 

Tadzhikistan. . . 

Armenia 

Turkmenistan. . 

Estonia 

Karelo-Fmnish^ 


Population* 
112,600,000 
40,600,000 
8,500,000 
8,000,000 
7,300,000 
4,000,000 
3,400,000 
2,700,000 
2,700,000 
2,000,000 
1,900,000 
1,800,000 
1,600,000 
1,400,000 
1,100,000 
600,000 


Area  (sq.  km.) 
16,901,000 

601,000 
2,766,000 

208,000 

399,000 
72,000 
87,000 
65,000 
34,000 
64,000 

198,000 

142,000 
30,000 

488,000 
45,000 

173,000 


Capital 
Moscow 
Kiev 

Alma-Ata 
Minsk 
Tashkent 
Tiflis 
Baku 
Vilna 
Kishenev 
Riga 
Frunze 
Stalmabad 
Erevan 
Ashkabad 
Tallin 
Petrozavodsk 


«  April  1956.  *>  Abolished  and  annexed  to  the  R.S.F.S.R. 
(Russia)  in  July  1956. 

The  10  largest  cities  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1956 
were  Moscow  ( capital ) ,  with  4,839,000  inhabitants; 
Leningrad,  3,176,000;  Kiev,  991,000;  Baku,  901,- 
000;  Kharkov,  877,000;  Gorki,  876,000;  Tashkent, 

*  Except  as  otherwise  indicated,  the  data  in  this  article 
are  derived  from.  Narodnoye  Khozyaistvo  SSSR  (Na- 
tional Economy  of  the  U.S.S.R.),  a  statistical  handbook 
containing  detailed  demographic  and  economic  statistics, 
which  was  published  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  June  1956. 


778,000;  Kuibyshev,  760,000;  Novosibirsk,  731,000; 
and  Sverdlovsk,  707,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  Compulsory  universal  edu- 
cation is  based  on  the  ten-year  school.  In  1955  stu- 
dents numbered  28.2  million;  teachers,  librarians, 
and  cultural  workers  816,600;  with  1,230,000  full- 
time  college  students  attending  1,000  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  of  which  the  largest  was  Moscow 
State  University  with  22,000  students.  All  tuition 
fees  were  abolished  in  1956.  All  students  received 
living  stipends,  as  well  as  money  prizes  and  honors 
for  distinguished  work.  Scientific  workers  increased 
from  95,900  in  1940  to  223,900  in  1955.  Current 
plans  call  for  universal  secondary  education  by 
1960  and  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  "boarding 
schools"  for  the  special  training  of  a  new  elite. 

Marxist  "dialectical  materialism"  is  the  official 
creed.  Separation  of  church  and  state  and  of  church 
and  school  and  freedom  of  religious  and  anti-re- 
ligious propaganda  are  embodied  in  the  constitu- 
tion. Any  group  willing  to  support  a  church  and  a 
clergyman  is  free  to  establish  a  congregation.  For- 
mal ecclesiastical  activities,  although  increasing,  still 
functioned  on  a  relatively  low  level  in  1956  in  terms 
of  enlisting  mass  participation.  In  religious  back- 
ground, the  Soviet  population  was  82  percent  East- 
ern Orthodox,  14  percent  Moslem,  1.5  percent  Ro- 
man Catholic,  1.5  percent  Jewish,  0.5  percent  Prot- 
estant, and  0.2  percent  Buddhist. 

Production.  Industry.  The  Soviet  socialized  econ- 
omy continued  to  expand  at  a  rapid  rate.  In  spite 
of  impressive  gains,  farm  output  lagged  behind  fac- 
tory output.  In  industry,  despite  extensive  construc- 
tion of  apartments  and  intensive  efforts  to  expand 
output,  production  of  consumer  goods,  including 
housing,  continued  to  expand  less  rapidly  than 
heavy  industry.  Improvement  of  planning  tech- 
niques, labor  productivity,  and  industrial  output  re- 
mained central  concerns  of  party  and  government. 

On  December  25,  following  a  five-day  meeting 
of  the  party  Central  Committee  devoted  to  eco- 
nomic problems,  the  cabinet  dismissed  Maxim  Z. 
Saburov  as  chairman  of  the  State  Commission  for 
Current  Planning  and  replaced  him  by  Mikhail  G. 
Pervukhin,  to  be  aided  by  Alexei  N.  Kosygin  and 
Vyacheslav  A.  Malyshev  as  1st  Deputy  Chairmen 
and  by  Mikhail  V.  Khrunichev,  Vladimir  A. 
Kucherenko,  Vladimir  V.  Matskevich,  and  Ivan  A. 
Benediktov  as  Deputy  Chairmen.  Although  this 
"shake-up,"  marked  by  the  entry  into  the  Gosplan 
of  prominent  political  personalities,  presumably  re- 
flected ''self-criticism"  by  the  leadership  over  sundry 
economic  shortcomings,  the  total  achievement  of 
the  Soviet  economy  in  1956  was  notable. 

Production  of  some  consumer  goods  fell  short  of 
the  annual  targets  of  the  Sixth  Five-Year  Plan.  In 
January  1956,  it  was  announced  that  1955  output 
of  key  commodities  in  millions  of  metric  tons  (with 
1960  goals  indicated  in  parentheses)  had  attained 
the  following  levels:  pig  iron  33.3  (53);  steel  45.2 
(68.3);  coal  390.1  (593);  oil  70.7  (135);  electricity 
in  billions  of  kwh  170.2  ( 320 ) . 

In  November  Mikhail  A.  Suslov  declared  that  in 
1956  the  U.S.S.R.  would  produce  49  million  metric 
tons  of  steel,  430  of  coal,  84  of  oil,  and  192  billion 
kwh  of  electric  power.  He  calculated  that  1956 
levels  of  output  had  increased  over  1929  by  10  times 
in  steel,  6  in  oil,  and  31  in  electricity.  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  1956,  if  familiar  with  earlier  conditions, 
were  vividly  impressed  with  the  flourishing  state  of 
the  Soviet  economy. 

Agrkvlture.  Soviet  farming  in  1956  was  based 
upon  5,134  state  farms,  87,500  consolidated  col- 
lective farms  (235,700  in  1940  and  121,400  in 
1950 )  served  by  9,000  machine  and  tractor  stations, 
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and  100,000  small  individual  farms  contributing 
little  to  marketable  output.  Crop  yields  depended 
primarily  upon  the  kolkhozi  and  upon  the  new  state 
farms  in  the  recently  opened  lands  of  Siberia  and 
Central  Asia.  In  total  result  the  marketable  produc- 
tion of  Soviet  agriculture  represented,  for  the  labor 
of  50  million  Soviet  farmers,  an  output  equivalent 
in  volume  to  the  production  of  6  million  American 
farmers. 

Soviet  agriculture  produced  in  1956  the  largest 
grain  crop  in  Russian  history,  exceeding  by  a  figure 
still  unknown  at  year's  end  the  hitherto  all-time  rec- 
ord of  103  million  metric  tons  for  1955.  A  national 
campaign  for  the  growing  of  corn  for  fodder  was 
not  unsuccessful.  Cattle,  always  hi  short  supply 
since  the  1930's,  increased  in  millions  from  64.9  to 
67  between  1954  and  1955,  including  cows  from 
27.5  to  29.  In  the  same  year  hogs  increased  from 
51.1  to  52.1,  and  sheep  from  117.5  to  124,9. 

Foreign  Trade.  Although  precise  data  were  with- 
held in  Moscow,  Washington  experts  calculated  that 
Soviet  bloc  exports  increased  in  1955  by  35  percent 
over  1954  and  totaled  $2,300  million.  Soviet  bloc 
imports  were  estimated  at  $1,900  million  or  10  per- 
cent more  than  1954.  Exports  included  capital  goods 
and  manufactures  to  "colonial"  markets.  Imports 
included  Egyptian  cotton,  Burmese  rice,  and  Ar- 
gentine meat.  According  to  Soviet  statistics,  exports 
in  1955  consisted,  in  percentages  of  the  total,  of 
22.1  in  machinery,  15.2  in  metals,  11.3  in  cotton, 
10.3  in  grain,  and  6.3  in  oil,  while  imports  com- 
prised 33.0  percent  in  machinery,  5.4  in  textile  raw 
material,  5.3  in  metals,  4.2  in  ores,  4.3  in  meat  and 
dairy  products,  etc. 

A  London  estimate  of  April  30  calculated  Soviet 
gold  stocks  at  200  million  oz.  ($7,000  million),  of 
which  trading  agencies  sold  2  million  02.  abroad  in 

1955,  with  annual  gold  production  estimated  at  10 
million  oz.,  making  the  U.S.S.R.  second  to  South 
Africa  in  gold  production  and  second  to  the  United 
States  in  gold  reserves.  Discovery  of  major  diamond 
fields  in  Yakutia  raised  the  prospect   that   the 
U.S.S.R.  might  soon  compete  with  South  Africa  in 
the  world  diamond  market. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  The  Soviet 
Union,  as  of  1955,  was  officially  reported  to  have 
120,700  km  of  railroad  tracks,  carrying  1,267  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  freight  and  1,614.4  million  pas- 
sengers. Radio  sets  numbered  6  million,  television 
sets  820,000,  books  published  54,700,  newspapers 
7,200,  newspaper  circulation  49  million,  libraries 
392,000,  and  books  in  libraries,  1,351  million. 

Defense.  Soviet  armed  forces,  although  probably 
still  totaling  4  million  men,  were  further  reduced  in 

1956,  following  the  announcement  of  Aug.  13, 1955, 
of  the  release  from  service  of  640,000  troops.  On 
May  14  the  Cabinet  revealed  plans  to  reduce  the 
armed  forces  by  an  additional  1.2  million  by  May 
1,  1957.  Further  reductions  were  offered  it  other 
powers  would  reciprocate. 

Jane's  Fighting  Ships,  58th  Edition,  rated  the 
Soviet  Navy  second  only  to  that  of  the  United 
States  with  400  submarines  and  with  more  cruisers 
and  destroyers  built  since  World  War  II  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

On  May  24  Moscow  invited  Washington  to  send 
several  Air  Force  officers  to  Aviation  Day  exercises 
on  June  24.  On  May  30  President  Eisenhower  au- 
thorized Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Nathan  F. 
Twining  to  attend.  When  Moscow  invited  all  the 
U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  come,  the  President 
ruled  that  this  was  "impracticable"  and  that,  in 
future,  no  more  than  2  could  visit  the  U.S.S.R.  at 
the  same  time.  On  June  23  Twining  and  6  aides 
landed  in  Moscow  and  were  warmly  welcomed. 


Four  new  types  of  planes  were  displayed  in  the 
Air  Show,  with  emphasis  on  defense.  Twining  later 
visited  Stalingrad  and  a  Soviet  atomic  plant.  He  re- 
turned home  on  July  4,  warning,  as  he  had  previ- 
ously done,  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  rapidly  overcom- 
ing America's  lead  in  air  power. 

Soviet  tests  of  nuclear  weapons  took  place  March 
21,  August  26  and  31,  September  3  and  10,  and 
November  17,  1956.  The  last  3  listed  were  an- 
nounced in  Moscow  before  U.S.  detectors  broke  the 
news. 

Finance.  The  ruble  was  officially  valued  at  0.22 
grams  of  gold  or  U.S. $0.25.  Since  the  artificial  rate 
of  4  rubles  to  the  dollar  bore  no  relationship  to  So- 
viet price  levels,  Intourist  in  the  summer  of  1956 
began  the  practice  of  giving  all  American  tourists 
25  rubles  a  day  for  "spending  money,"  with  room, 
board,  and  travel  all  paid  for  in  advance  at  mod- 
erate rates  in  dollars.  On  May  14  Finance  Minister 
Arseny  G.  Zverev  announced  the  customary  annual 
issue  of  20-year  State  lottery  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  32,000  million  rubles.  Subscriptions  were  "vol- 
untary,** but  workers  receiving  less  than  400  rubles 
monthly  were  expected  to  invest  two  weeks'  wages 
and  those  over  400  four  weeks*  wages.  For  the  state 
budget  for  1956,  see  THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
YEAH  BOOK,  EVENTS  OF  1955,  p.  536. 

Government.  Under  the  Constitution  of  1936  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  in  theory  a  democratic,  parliamentary 
federation  of  self-governing  Republics.  It  is  in  fact 
a  centralized,  totalitarian  oligarchy,  partially  'lib- 
eralized" since  Stalin's  death  on  Mar.  5,  1953.  The 
Federal  Supreme  Soviet,  meeting  several  times  an- 
nually, consists  of  the  Council  of  the  Union  and  the 
Council  of  Nationalities,  whose  708  and  639  depu- 
ties, respectively,  were  unanimously  elected  Mar. 
14,  1954,  for  a  four-year  term. 

Events,  1956.  The  39th  year  of  the  Soviet  regime 
was  a  year  of  continued  economic  growth  and  of 
trial-and-error  political  experimentation  by  the  rul- 
ing oligarchs  in  efforts  to  liberalize  party  and  state 
and  evolve  a  new  pattern  of  relations  with  the 
People's  Democracies  of  Eastern  Europe.  It  was 
also  a  year  of  active  diplomacy  and  propaganda  on 
behalf  of  peace  and  disarmament.  Much  of  the  good 
will  thus  won  abroad,  however,  was  turned  to  horror 
by  brutal  Soviet  suppression  of  the  Hungarian 
Revolution. 

Congress  XX.  The  20th  Congress  of  the  C.P.S.U. 
met  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall  of  the  Great  Kremlin  Pal- 
ace, Feb.  14-25,  1956.  There  were  1,355  voting 
delegates,  and  an  additional  81  with  consultative 
voices,  representing  candidates  for  membership. 
Despite  efforts  at  democratization,  no  debates  took 
place  and  all  votes  were  unanimous.  The  speeches 
nevertheless  reflected  the  judgment  of  the  oligarchs 
regarding  current  problems.  The  7,215,505  party 
members  (Feb.  1,  1956 ),  including  419,609  candi- 
dates, listened,  applauded,  and  obeyed. 

The  themes  of  the  Congress  were  economic  prog- 
ress, repudiation  of  the  cult  of  personality,'  and 
"socialist  legality."  Suslov  denounced  hero-worship. 
Mikoyan  condemned  Stalin  and  hinted  at  Lenin  s 
"testament,"  finally  published  in  Komsomol,  June  30, 
1956.  Dmitri  Shepifov,  editor  of  Pravda,  denounced 
^Western  ^imperialism."  Malenkov  acknowledged 
"mistakes."  Zhukov  emerged  as  a  major  figure. 
Much  was  said  about  future  economic  plans,  the 
need  of  recruiting  party  members  more  carefully, 
"peaceful  coexistence"  ("It  is  not  true,"  asserted 
Khrushchev,  "that  we  regard  violence  and  civil  war 
as  the  only  way  to  remake  society"),  the  inevitable 
world  triumph  of  socialism,  etc. 

Khrushchev's  concluding  indictment  of  Stalin 
( February  24-25,  released  by  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 


MY  fAIR  LADY.  Julie  Andrews  practices  cor- 
rect diction  under  the  tutelage  of  Rex  Harrison 
in  a  scene  from  the  musical  comedy  My  Fair 
Lady/  adapted  from  Shaw's  play  Pygmalion. 
(Friedman-Abeles) 


LONG  DAY'S  JOURNEY  INTO  NIGHT.   Florence  Eldridge  and   Fredric  March,  the  father  and   mother  in  this  play  by 
the  late  Eugene  O'Neill,  are  watched  by  their  sons,  played  by  (I.  to  r.)  Bradford  Dillman  and  Jason  Robards,  Jr. 


LUST  FOR  LIFE.  Kirk   Douglas  as   Vincent  van    Gogh    and    E/erert  Sioar.e   in   a   scene  from   the  film    about  the   artist. 


I 


THE  MAGNIFICENT  SEVEN.  A  scene  from  the  Japanese  motion  picture  which  was  awarded  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  at  the 
Venice  Film  Festival   of  1956.   It  was  directed   by  Akira   Kurosawa  who  first  won   international  fame  with  Rasho-Mon. 
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ment,  June  4)  was  delivered  to  a  "closed"  session  of 
the  Congress.  It  was  not  published  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
but  was  later  read  by  party  spokesmen  to  millions  of 
Soviet  citizens  gathered  in  thousands  of  meetings 
during  the  spring.  Its  purpose  was  to  "shock"  the 
Soviet  citizenry  out  of  its  habitual  lethargy  and  un- 
critical adulation  of  the  leadership  in  the  hope  of 
somehow  promoting  initiative,  criticism,  and  popu- 
lar participation  in  the  emergence  of  a  freer  public 
opinion.  Many  listeners  were  shocked.  Whether  the 
shock  would  produce  the  other  hoped-for  results 
was  still  uncertain  in  early  1957. 

The  Congress  resolutions,  running  to  100  pages, 
endorsed  the  reports  of  the  Central  Committee  and 
Central  Auditing  Commission;  amended  the  rules 
to  "extend  the  rights  of  local  party  organs";  com- 
mented on  the  Sixth  Five- Year  Plan;  and  instructed 
the  Central  Committee  to  draw  up  a  new  Draft 
Program  of  the  party.  The  verbiage  in  part  recalled 
the  empty  words  of  1934  and  1939  and  in  part  re- 
flected a  groping  effort  toward  a  new  and  more 
"democratic"  system  of  decision-making.  On  Feb- 
ruary 27  the  new  Central  Committee  announced 
changes  of  personnel  in  party  organs.  The  11  mem- 
bers of  the  party  presidium  were  reelected.  Six  alter- 
nates were  added:  Shvernik;  Zhukov;  Shepilov; 
Ekaterina  A.  Furtseva,  the  first  woman  to  attain 
such  eminence;  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  party  leader 
in  Kazakhistan;  and  Nikolai  A.  Mukhitolinov,  former 
Premier  of  Uzbekistan.  The  new  Secretariat  com- 
prised Khrushchev,  Suslov,  Shepilov,  Brezhnev, 
and  Furtseva,  as  well  as  Averky  B.  Aristov,  Nikolai 
A.  Belayev,  and  Pyotr  N.  Pospelev,  all  relative  new- 
comers in  the  ranks  of  the  political  61ite. 

Destalinization.  The  downgrading  of  the  dead  dic- 
tator and  the  rehabilitation  of  his  victims  proceeded 
apace.  On  April  13  Voprosy  Istorii  (Questions  of 
History)  exonerated  9  purged  army  leaders  and 
praised  them  as  "good  comrades"— Alexander  I. 
Yegorov,  Vasili  K.  Bluecher,  Jan  B.  Gamarnik,  An- 
drei S.  Bubnov  (the  only  survivor),  V.  A.  Antonov- 
Ovseyenko,  Sergei  S.  Kamenev,  M.  S.  Kedrov,  Mois- 
sei  L.  Rukhimovich,  and  I.  S.  Unschlicht.  On  April 
22  Pravda,  in  publishing  a  letter  of  Lenin's,  made 
mention,  without  denunciation,  of  Alexii  I.  Rykov 
(Soviet  Premier,  1924-30),  shot  in  1938.  On  May 
29  it  was  announced  that  M.  A.  Bagirov,  T.  M. 
Borshchev,  K.  I.  Grigoryan,  and  R.  A.  Markaryan 
had  been  executed  as  Beria's  "accomplices  in 
crime."  Visiting  U.S.  physicists  reported  in  July  that 
Dr.  Peter  L.  Kapitsa,  demoted  and  held  under  house 
arrest,  1946-53,  at  Stalin's  orders  because  of  his  re- 
fusal to  work  on  nuclear  weapons,  had  been  restored 
to  his  laboratory  and  to  the  directorship  of  the 
Institute  for  Physical  Problems. 

Several  Yiddish  writers,  including  Parets  Markish 
and  Itsik  Feffer  who  perished  in  Stalin's  purge  of 
Jewish  intellectuals,  1948-52,  were  rehabilitated  in 
various  Soviet  journals,  as  were  Isaac  Babel  and 
Vsevolod  E.  Meyerhold  (director  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Theater),  both  shot  in  1930.  Among  other 
steps  toward  a  revival  of  Yiddish  culture,  the  first 
Hebrew  Prayer  Book  ever  printed  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
was  published  during  the  summer.  In  September 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  posthumously  "rehabili- 
tated" N.  V.  Krylenko,  O.  B.  Pashukanis,  and  N.  E. 
Cheliapov,  all  jurists  purged  by  Stalin  in  the  1930's. 
Plans  were  announced  to  republish  John  Reed's 
classic,  Ten  Days  That  Shook  the  World,  suppressed 
by  Stalin  because  it  made  no  mention  of  him.  The 
Supreme  Soviet  on  September  7  changed  the  name 
of  the  "Stalin  Peace  Prizes"  to  "International  Lenin 
Prizes  for  Strengthening  Peace  Among  Peoples."  At 
a  New  Year's  Eve  party,  however,  Khrushchev  was 
quoted  by  diplomats  as  calling  Stalin  "a  great  Marx- 


ist" and  "a  great  fighter  against  imperialism"  and 
saying  that,  as  against  imperialism,  "we  are  all 
Stalinists." 

Persons  and  Posts.  As  usual  in  Soviet  politics,  shifts 
of  personnel  in  top  positions  were  left  unexplained, 
with  Russians  and  foreigners  alike  reduced  to  specu- 
lation as  to  motives.  The  major  replacements  were 
as  follows:  Mateyus  Shumauskas  for  Mechislovas  A. 
Gedvilas  as  Premier  of  Lithuania,  January  19;  N.  P. 
Dudorov  for  Sergei  N.  Kruglov  as  Federal  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  February  1;  Victor  V.  Grishin  for 
Nicholai  M.  Shvernik  as  Chairman  of  the  All-Union 
Council  of  Trade  Unions,  March  16;  Evgeni  I. 
Afanasenko  for  Ivan  A.  Kairov  as  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  R.S.F.S.R.,  March  29;  Pavel  P.  Lo- 
banov  for  Trofim  D.  Lysenko  as  director  of  the  Ail- 
Union  Academy  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  with 
Vladimir  V.  Matskevich  (Minister  of  Agriculture 
who  led  the  farm  delegation  to  the  United  States  in 
1955)  succeeding  Lobanov  as  a  Deputy  Premier, 
April  9;  Shepilov  for  Molotov  as  Foreign  Minister, 
June  1;  Alexander  P.  Volkov  for  Kaganovich  as  head 
of  the  Wages  Commission,  with  Lobanov  succeed- 
ing Volkov  as  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Union, 
July  14;  and  Molotov  for  Vasily  G.  Zhavoronkov  as 
Minister  of  State  Control,  November  22. 

T/ie  Rule  of  law?  Soviet  policy-makers  continued 
their  efforts  at  governmental  decentralization,  ju- 
dicial reform,  and  the  establishment  of  "socialist 
legality"  in  place  of  the  arbitrary  terror  of  the  Stalin- 
ist regime.  As  work  proceeded  on  new  civil  and 
criminal  codes,  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
created  on  April  23  a  special  division  of  the  Chief 
Prosecutor's  Office  to  supervise  all  security  agen- 
cies, including  the  MVD,  as  a  means  of  preventing 
abuses.  On  April  25  the  Presidium  repealed  earlier 
legislation  forbidding  workers  to  leave  their  jobs 
and  amnestied  those  in  jail  for  so  doing  or  for  pro- 
tracted absenteeism.  All  workers  were  henceforth 
free  to  quit  their  posts  on  2  weeks  notice. 

Cloak  and  Dagger.  Despite  diminution  of  "Cold 
War"  tensions  prior  to  the  crises  of  November,  Mus- 
covite contacts  with  the  West  were  characterized  by 
the  usual  quantum  of  incidents  of  violence,  epi- 
sodes of  espionage,  charges,  counter-charges,  and  - 
recriminations. 

Moscow  ancf  Wasfsingfon.  Some  2,500  Americans 
visited  the  U.S.S.R.  during  the  year.  Numerous 
delegations  were  exchanged,  including  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  which  made  a  tour  of  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  summer,  and  a  Soviet  mis- 
sion to  observe  the  U.S.  election,  until  the  State  De- 
partment terminated  such  exchanges  on  December 
3  in  protest  against  Soviet  policy  in  Hungary.  The 
official  picture  magazines,  Amerika  and  USSR,  were 
being  distributed  by  summer  in  their  respective 
markets. 

During  1956,  as  previously,  President  Eisenhower 
carried  on  private  correspondence  with  Marshal 
Zhukov  and  engaged  in  exchange  of  published  let- 
ters with  Premier  Rulganin,  dealing  with  proposals 
for  disarmament— also  discussed  in  the  UN  and  by 
Stassen  in  London  with  Khrushchev  and  Bulganin* 
The  year's  exchanges  began  with  Bulganin's  pro- 
posal of  January  23  for  a  20-year  treaty  of  friend- 
ship, non-aggression,  non-intervention,  and  coop- 
eration>  and  Eisenhower's  amiable  rejection  of  the 
draft  on  January  28  in  favor  of  Soviet  acceptance  of 
Western  terms  for  disarmament,  "open  skies,"  and 
German  unification. 

In  later  correspondence,  Moscow  displayed  in- 
genuity in  sundry  proposals  calculated  to  impress  all 
uncommitted  peoples  as  constructive  while  Wash- 
ington displayed  equal  ingenuity  in  suavely  spurn- 
ing all  overtures  and  bespeaking  friendship  and 
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hope  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  in  all  things  yield  to 
American  desires.  Bulganin's  suggestions  during  the 
electoral  campaign  for  an  accord  to  ban  H-bomb 
tests  were  resented  as  "interference"  in  U.S.  politics. 

On  November  17  the  Soviet  Premier  proposed 
limited  aerial  inspection  in  Central  Europe  and  a 
Five  Power  Conference  (including  India)  to  pro- 
mote disarmament.  Eisenhower's  reply  of  Jan.  3, 
1957,  recorded  "basic  disagreement/*  again  con- 
demned Soviet  action  in  Hungary,  and  urged  fur- 
ther disarmament  negotiations  through  the  UN, 
where  all  previous  discussion  had  gotten  nowhere. 
The  fact  that  all  notes  on  both  sides  were  published 
indicated  that  no  serious  negotiations  were  intended 
by  either  side  and  that  the  common  objective  of 
both  was  not  to  arrive  at  agreement  but  to  win 
friends  and  influence  people. 

Visitors  and  Voyagers.  Many  of  the  journeys  and 
conferences  of  Soviet  statesmen  and  diplomats  dur- 
ing 1956  were  also  in  the  nature  of  propaganda  ex- 
ploits. The  cultivation  of  Anglo-Soviet  "friendship" 
during  the  spring  was  negated  by  the  results  of  the 
Hungarian  and  Suez  crises  of  the  fall.  A  portent  of 
ultimate  futility  was  provided  by  the  arrival  in  Lon- 
don on  March  22  of  Gen.  Ivan  A.  Serov  to  discuss 
with  Scotland  Yard  security  arrangements  for  the 
Bulganin-Khrushchev  visit.  He  arrived  in  a  fabulous 
new  jet  transport,  a  TU-104,  capable  of  500  mph, 
which  inspired  British  awe  and  fear  rather  than  cor- 
diality. Since  he  was  head  of  the  State  Security 
Committee  and  had  had  a  long  career  in  the  MVD, 
he  was  denounced  strongly  in  the  British  press. 

Malenkov's  3-week  British  journey,  concluded 
April  7,  conversely  evoked  friendly  interest  and 
respect.  Khrushchev  and  Bulganin  arrived  on  April 
18  and  departed  on  the  27th  after  much  dining, 
wining,  speech-making,  touring,  and  conferring— 
with  public  receptions  occasionally  critical  or  hostile 
but  generally  cordial.  Farewell  addresses  and  com- 
muniques were  platitudinous  and  registered  a  lack 
of  any  concrete  accords,  save  for  plans  to  increase 
trade. 

Of  other  comings  and  goings  there  was  no  end: 
Mikoyan  in  India  in  late  March;  Mollet  and  Pineau 
in  Moscow,  May  15-19;  Tito  in  Moscow,  July  1-20, 
with  the  pleasures  of  his  visit  enhanced  by  Molotov's 
resignation  as  Foreign  Minister,  by  a  trip  to  Stalin- 
grad, and  by  a  special  gala  performance  in  his 
honor  at  the  Bolshoi;  Shepilov  in  Cairo,  June  16, 
in  Athens,  June  28,  and  home,  July  1,  bespeaking 
Soviet-Egyptian  friendship  but  denying  reports  of 
Soviet  plans  to  build  the  Aswan  Dam;  the  Shah  of 
Iran  in  Moscow,  June  25;  Ekaterina  Furtseva  in 
London  in  July  and  in  Italy  in  November;  an  East 
German  delegation  in  Moscow,  July  17;  Bulganin 
and  Zhukov  in  Warsaw,  July  21;  Mikoyan  in  Yugo- 
slavia, July  22;  Sukarno  in  the  U.S.S.R.  for  a  fort- 
night beginning  August  28  and  returning  with  a 
$100  million  Soviet  loan  to  Indonesia;  Mikoyan  in 
mid-September  at  the  8th  Congress  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  in  Peiping;  Khrushchev  in  Yugo- 
slavia, September  18,  and  Tito  with  Khrushchev, 
Bulganin,  Gero,  et  al.y  at  Yalta,  September  27;  Presi- 
dent Kuwatly  of  Syria  in  Moscow,  November  4;  and 
much  more  to  come. 

Apart  from  old  cliches  and  new  platitudes,  no 
clear  pattern  of  Soviet  policy  emerged  from  all 
these  travels.  In  the  U.S.S.R.,  as  elsewhere,  policy- 
makers who  spend  most  of  their  time  dashing  about 
the  world  and  entertaining  distinguished  visitors 
have  no  time  to  analyze  data,  formulate  opera- 
tionally workable  conclusions,  or  pursue  construc- 
tive policies.  Much  of  what  Muscovite  statesmen 
apparently  hoped  to  accomplish  in  January  was  in 
ruins  by  December.  That  policy-makers  in  Paris, 


London,  and  Washington  shared  the  same  experi- 
ence during  a  year  of  ubiquitous  miscalculation  and 
frustration  was  little  consolation  to  Soviet  leaders 
save  insofar  as  it  reduced  the  risks  and  dangers  ac- 
cruing from  Soviet  mistakes. 

Pact  with  Japan.  Only  one  solid  accomplishment 
could  be  credited  to  Soviet  diplomacy  in  1956:  an 
accord  with  Tokyo,  signed  October  19.  See  JAPAN. 

Tito  and  Stalin's  Ghost.  As  the  Soviet  powerholders' 
most  difficult  problem  at  home  was  to  effect,  some- 
how, an  orderly  transition  from  a  Stalinist  des- 
potism to  a  quasi-democratic  regime,  so  their  most 
dangerous  problem  abroad  was  to  put  back  into 
order  relations  with  the  satellites,  where  local  pa- 
triotism bred  hot  resentment  against  Russian  armies 
of  occupation  and  the  vagaries  of  Communist  pup- 
pet rulers.  To  continue  or  resume  Stalin's  methods 
of  iron  rule  by  terror  was  impossible.  To  relax 
pressures  and  inaugurate  reforms  was  to  risk  popu- 
lar explosions  and  the  possible  disintegration  of  the 
whole  Soviet  "empire"  in  the  marchlands,  as  already 
shown  by  the  East  German  riots  of  June  17,  1953. 

Even  in  Soviet  Georgia  destalinization  provoked 
rioting  by  students  and  workers  on  Mar.  9,  1956, 
with  a  loss  of  life  of  uncertain  proportions.  More 
was  to  come  in  the  disorders  in  Poznan,  Poland,  in 
late  June  and  early  July,  with  far  worse  to  follow  in 
Hungary.  Whether  a  viable  new  pattern  for  a  free 
and  equal  "commonwealth"  of  Red-ruled  nations 
had  emerged  by  1957  was  uncertain.  Yet  the  major 
steps  in  the  enterprise  may  be  traced. 

Since  Tito  was  the  incarnation  of  "National  Com- 
munism/* independent  of  Moscow,  his  role  was 
crucial  in  the  attempted  transition,  with  many  com- 
ings and  goings  of  Marxist  potentates  to  and  from 
Belgrade.  On  April  17  the  Central  Committees  of 
the  Communist  parties  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Italy, 
and  France  jointly  decreed  the  dissolution  of  the 
Cominform  as  having  "exhausted  its  uses"  and  no 
longer  corresponding  to  changed  conditions.  By  this 
time  Moscow  had  extended  to  other  Communist 
countries  long-term  credits  totaling  21,000  million 
rubles,  chiefly  for  industrialization. 

The  Tito-Kardelj  visit  to  Muscovy  in  June  was 
marked  by  effusive  expressions  of  reconciliation, 
friendship,  "common  aims/*  and  "mutual  under- 
standing. *  The  communiques  of  June  20  welcomed 
the  reduction  of  international  tension,  championed 
Red  China's  entry  into  the  UN,  urged  disarmament, 
sponsored  German  unification  only  through  negotia- 
tions between  the  two  German  States,  upheld 
"peaceful  coexistence/'  etc.  The  enlargement  of 
Soviet- Yugoslav  cultural  and  economic  contacts  was 
furthered.  Cooperation  between  the  two  Communist 
parties  was  henceforth  to  be  based  on  "complete 
freedom  of  will  and  equality,  on  friendly  criticisms, 
and  on  the  comradely  character"  of  disputes,  all  on 
the  premise  that  "the  roads  and  conditions  of  social- 
ist development  are  different  in  different  countries." 

In  response  to  criticism  by,  and  confusion  among, 
foreign  Communists,  the  party  Central  Committee 
issued  on  July  2  a  long  "Marxist-Leninist"  explana- 
tion, reiterating  much  of  Khrushchev's  indictment 
of  Stalin  and  ^attributing  the^  abuses  of  the  "cult 
of  personality"  primarily  to  "conditions  of  enemy 
encirclement  and  a  constant  threat  of  attack  from 
outside"  which,  together  with  "the  successes  of 
socialist  construction/'  had  made  difficult  any  action 
against  Stalin  because  it  "would  not  have  been  un- 
derstood by  the  people." 

To  lay  Stalin  s  crimes  to  the  Soviet  social  order 
or  to  changes  in  ^that  order  would  be  "absolutely 
wrong."  Togliattfs  charge  of  "degeneration"  was 
rejected.  "The  20th  Congress  indicated  that  the 
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most  important  feature  of  our  era  is  the  conversion 
of  socialism  into  a  world  system.  The  most  difficult 
period  is  behind  us."  The  resolution  closed  with  a 
new  assault  ^upon  American  "cold  warriors"  and 
"imperialists"  and  an  expression  of  confidence  in 
Communist  solidarity  and  the  inevitable  global  tri- 
umph of  Marxism-Leninism. 

Visfu/a,  Danube,  Nile.  Soviet  efforts  to  maintain 
control  of  the  satellites  by  alternating  threats  and 
concessions  were  successful  in  Poland  and  calami- 
tous in  Hungary.  Soviet  efforts  to  preserve  some 
semblance  of  unanimity  among  Communist  parties 
through  concessions  to  Titoism,  espousal  of  "poly- 
centrism,"  and  refutation  of  criticism  retained  more 
of  the  shadow  than  the  substance  of  unity.  Both 
efforts  were  complicated  by  the  crises  of  autumn, 
leading  to  bloodshed  along  the  Danube  and  the  Nile 
—with  the  solidarity  of  the  Soviet  bloc  maintained 
in  form,  if  not  in  fact,  only  because  of  the  inner 
disintegration  of  the  Western  bloc  in  fact,  if  not 
in  form. 

In  late  September  Belgrade  revealed  that  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  C.P.S.U.  had  warned 
other  Eastern  parties  against  Titoism  and  that  the 
secret  Soviet- Yugoslav  parleys  concerned  ^ideo- 
logical differences/'  presumably  related  to  the 
mounting  crisis  in  Hungary.  By  the  last  week  of 
October  Poland  was  in  ferment  with  "Titoist"  Go- 
mulka,  as  new  Premier  and  leader  of  the  party,  suc- 
cessfully resisting  Soviet  pressure  and  ousting 
Russian-installed  Marshall  Rokossovsky  as  Defense 
Minister.  In  Hungary  the  riots  of  October  23-24  led 
to  Soviet  armed  intervention  and  heavy  loss  of  life 
with  Moscow,  however,  initially  acquiescing  in  Imre 
Nagy's  demands  for  "independence."  An  official 
Soviet  statement  of  October  29  declared  that  "the 
countries  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  Socialist 
nations  can  build  their  relations  only  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  full  equality,  respect  for  territorial  integrity, 
state  independence  and  sovereignty,  and  non-inter- 
ference in  domestic  affairs."  Willingness  was  ex- 
pressed to  negotiate  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  ad- 
visers and  Russian  troops  from  Budapest  and  from 
all  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

This  tentative  decision  to  yield  and  apparently 
accept,  if  need  be,  not  only  a  "Titoist"  but  even  a 
non-Communist  regime  in  Hungary  was  abruptly 
reversed  with  the  outbreak  of  war  in  the  Middle 
East.  Soviet  statements  of  policy  during  the  mount- 
ing international  tensions  of  the  summer  and 
autumn,  while  critical  of  the  Western  Powers  and 
favorable  toward  Nasser,  were  conciliatory  and  con- 
structive, even  conceding  the  right  of  Israel  to  share 
in  freedom  of  transit  through  the  Suez  Canal.  That 
Moscow's  intelligence  services  were  more  compe- 
tent than  Washington's  is  suggested  by  a  lengthy 
official  release  of  September  15  accusing  Britain  and 
France  of  planning  to  seize  the  Canal  in  "an  act  of 
aggression  against  Egypt  in  violation  of  the  UN 
Charter,  with  prospective  "irreparable  damage"  to 
the  Canal  and  to  the  cause  of  peace.  "The  U.S.S.R. 
as  a  Great  Power  cannot  stand  aside  from  the  Suez 
problems"  or  ignore  threats  of  the  use  of  force.  Tass 
on  September  21  declared  that  Israel  was  seeking 
"maximum  profit"  from  the  crisis  and  might  serve 
as  the  springboard  for  an  attack  on  Egypt. 

Return  to  Vio/ence.  When  the  Israeli- Anglo-French 
attack  on  Egypt  materialized  during  the  week  of 
October  29  (doubtless  inspired  in  part  by  the  consid- 
eration that  Russia  was  preoccupied  in  Poland  and 
Hungary),  Soviet  policy-makers  registered  shock 
and  panic  and  at  once  abandoned  their  earlier  over- 
tures to  Magyar  dissidents.  At  dawn  of  November  4 
Soviet  tanks  and  guns  began  the  reconquest  of 
Budapest  and  the  ruthless  suppression  of  the  Hun- 


garian rebels,  thereby  liquidating  the  global  good- 
will so  painfully  won  by  the  U.S.S.R.  since  1953 
and  earning  the  hatred  of  all  non-Communists  and 
even  of  many  Communists  in  the  West.  In  fear  of 
general  war  the  Muscovite  Marxists  sacrificed  their 
political  assets  on  the  altar  of  strategic  interests  on 
the  premise  that  in  a  world  in  which  the  Western 
Powers,  in  defiance  of  the  United  States  and  the 
UN,  were  prepared  to  unsheathe  the  sword,  Mos- 
cow could  not  afford  the  military  risks  implicit  in 
evacuating  Hungary  and,  prospectively,  the  other 
satellites  and  thus  abandoning  the  cordon  sanitaire 
in  reverse  against  the  West. 

What  followed  is  well  known:  how  Moscow 
crushed  the  Hungarian  Revolution  and  defied  pro- 
tests from  the  Western  capitals  and  the  UN;  organ- 
ized mobs  to  demonstrate  before  the  British,  French, 
and  Israeli  Embassies  against  Western  "aggression," 
while  all  the  pots  called  all  the  kettles  black;  ad- 
dressed strong  protests  to  London,  Paris,  and  Tel 
Aviv;  threatened  to  send  "volunteers"  to  Egypt  and 
cancelled  the  threat  on  December  8  (this  gesture 
was  an  obvious  bluff,  since  no  volunteer  could  be 
sent  by  land,  sea,  or  air  without  violating  the  terri- 
tory of  intervening  states  or  risking  war  with  other 
Powers,  which  Moscow  had  no  intention  of  doing); 
proposed  American-Soviet  Joint  military  action 
against  the  "aggressors"  and  evoked  American  re- 
sentment and  counter-threats  to  block  any  sending 
of  Soviet  volunteers;  took  credit  for  defending  the 
Arab  world  against  "colonial  imperialism"  when 
American  pressure,  reenforced  by  UN  resolutions, 
caused  Paris  and  London  to  abandon  their  woe- 
fully mismanaged  and  disastrous  adventure;  made 
peace  with  and  extended  credits  to,  the  new  Po- 
land at  a  Kremlin  conference  on  November  15-18; 
and  quarrelled  anew  with  Tito  and  once  more 
sought  reconciliation. 

Cost  Accounts.  A  year  which  opened  in  hope  and 
affability  in  East- West  relations  closed  in  anger  and 
gloom.  Year's  end  found  the  rulers  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
still  struggling  with  difficult  problems  of  preserving 
the  Soviet  alliance  system,  maintaining  unity  among 
Communists  abroad,  and,  if  possible,  avoiding  a 
full-scale  resumption  of  the  Cold  War.  If  Moscow 
fared  somewhat  better  than  Washington  in  a  year  of 
universal  frustration,  the  Soviet  record,  no  less  than 
the  American  and  Anglo-French  records,  offered 
fresh  confirmation  of  the  comment  of  Count  Ox- 
ienstierna  (1583-1654),  Chancellor  o£  Sweden: 
"With  how  little  wisdom  is  the  world  ruled!" 

See  COMMUNISM,  UNITED  NATIONS,  and  articles 
on  all  countries  mentioned  above. 

—FREDERICK  L.  SCHUMAN 

UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CANADA,  The.  The  largest  Prot- 
estant denomination  in  Canada,  formed  by  the 
union  in  1925  of  the  Congregational,  Methodist,  and 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  Canada,  to  which  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Bermuda  was  also  added  in 
1930.  In  1955,  the  United  Church  of  Canada  had 
6,190  preaching  places  in  2,678  pastoral  charges; 
912,939  communicant  members;  and  2,265,585  per- 
sons under  pastoral  care.  Total  raised  for  all  pur- 
poses, $39,445,516.  Moderator,  the  Right  Rev. 
James  S.  Thomson;  General  Secretary,  Dr.  Ernest 
E.  Long.  Address:  421  Wesley  Buildings,  Toronto 
2B,  Canada. 

UNITED  COMMUNITY  FUNDS  AND  COUNCILS  OF 
AMERICA,  Inc.  This  national  association  (formerly 
known  as  the  Community  Chests  and  Councils  of 
America,  Inc.),  organized  in  February  1918,  is  a 
clearing  house  of  ideas  and  services  for  local  Com- 
munity Chests,  United  Funds,  and  Community 
Welfare  Councils.  Of  the  2,524  Community  Chests, 
Councils,  and  United  Funds  in  operation  during 
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July,  1956  (2,063  Chests  and  Funds,  and  461  Coun- 
cils) 1,994  Chests  and  Funds  and  434  Councils 
were  in  continental  United  States,  69  Chests  and 
27  Councils  in  Canada.  The  Chest  and  Council  idea 
has  also  been  adopted  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba,  Greece, 
Australia,  and  Mexico.  Officers:  Hon.  President: 
Gerard  Swope;  President:  James  A.  Linen.  Secre- 
tary: Vincent  B.  Coffin.  Address:  345  E.  46  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

UNITED  NATIONS  (UN).  The  United  Nations  is  an 
organization  of  states  which  have  accepted  the  ob- 
ligations contained  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, drawn  up  and  signed  at  the  UN  Conference 
on  International  Organization,  which  met  at  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  from  Apr.  25  to  June  26,  1945. 
The  Charter  came  into  force  on  Oct.  24, 1945,  when 
China,  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  and  a  majority  of  other  signa- 
tories had  ratified  it.  Six  principal  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  were  established  by  the  Charter:  a 
General  Assembly,  a  Security  Council,  an  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  a  Trusteeship  Council,  an  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  and  a  Secretariat. 

The  General  Assembly,  The  General  Assembly  con- 
sists of  all  members  of  the  United  Nations.  Each 
member  may  send  5  representatives  and  5  alter- 
nates to  each  Assembly  session,  but  has  only  1  vote. 
Any  matter  within  the  scope  of  the  Charter  may  be 
brought  before  the  General  Assembly  for  debate, 
and  the  Assembly  may  make  recommendations  on 
any  such  matter  except  issues  and  disputes  already 
under  consideration  by  the  Security  Council. 

The  Assembly  on  Nov.  3,  1950,  decided  that  if 
the  Security  Council,  because  of  lack  of  unanimity 
of  the  permanent  members,  fails  to  exercise  its  pri- 
mary responsibilitiy  for  maintaining  international 
peace  and  security  in  any  case  where  there  appears 
to  be  a  threat  to  peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  or  act 
of  aggression,  the  Assembly  would  consider  the  mat- 
ter immediately  with  a  view  to  making  recom- 
mendations to  members  for  collective  measures, 
including  in  the  case  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  an 
act  of  aggression,  the  use  of  armed  force  when 
necessary  to  restore  peace.  Resolutions  on  important 
questions  are  approved  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  on 
other  questions  by  a  simple  majority. 

Membership.  Afghanistan,  Albania,  Argentina, 
Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bul- 
garia, Burma,  the  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Cambodia, 
Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia, 
Finland,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon- 
duras, Hungary,  Iceland,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Jordan,  Laos, 
Lebanon,  Liberia,  Libya,  Luxembourg,  Mexico, 
Morocco,  Nepal,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Nicaragua,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  Philippines,  Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Spain,  the  Sudan,  Sweden,  Syria, 
Thailand,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  Venezuela, 
Yemen,  and  Yugoslavia.  (Total— 80  Members.) 

Organization.  Officers  of  the  Eleventh  Regular 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly.  President:  Prince 
Wan  Waithayakon  (Thailand).  Vice-Presidents: 
the  Chairmen  of  the  following  delegations— China, 
El  Salvador,  France,  India,  Italy,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

Chairmen  of  the  Main  Committees  of  the  General 
Assembly.  First  (Political  and  Security,  including 
the  regulation  of  armaments)  Committee:  Victor  A. 
Belaunde  (Peru);  Special  Political  Committee: 


Selim  Sarper  (Turkey);  Second  (Economic  and 
Financial)  Committee:  Mohammad  Mir  Khan 
(Pakistan);  Third  (Social,  Humanitarian,  and  Cul- 
tural) Committee:  Hermod  Lannung  (Denmark); 
Fourth  (Trusteeship,  including  non-self-governing 
territories)  Committee:  Enrique  de  Marchena  (Do- 
minican Republic);  Fifth  (Administrative  and 
Budgetary)  Committee:  Omar  Loutfi  (Egypt);  and 
Sixth  (Legal)  Committee:  Karel  Petrzelka  (Czecho- 
slovakia). 

Procedural  Committees.  General  (Steering)  Com- 
mittee: composed  of  the  President  of  the  General 
Assembly,  who  presides,  the  8  Vice  Presidents,  and 
the  Chairmen  of  the  7  Main  Committees.  Cre- 
dentials Committee:  composed  of  9  members,  ap- 
pointed on  the  proposal  of  the  President  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Standing  Committees.  Advisory  Committee  on 
Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions  (9  mem- 
bers); Committee  on  Contributions  (10  members). 

Other  Subsidiary  Bodies  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  General  Assembly  or  any  of  its  committees  may 
appoint  committees  for  special  purposes.  Examples 
of  such  ad  hoc  committees  set  up  by  the  Assembly 
are:  Advisory  Committee  on  the  International  Con- 
ference on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy; 
United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification  and 
Rehabilitation  of  Korea;  United  Nations  Korean 
Reconstruction  Agency;  United  Nations  Concilia- 
tion Commission  for  Palestine;  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in 
die  Near  East;  Committee  on  Information  from 
Non-Self -Governing  Territories;  Collective  Mea- 
sures Committee;  Interim  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly;  Peace  Observation  Commission;  Office  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees; Board  of  Auditors;  United  Nations  Adminis- 
trative Tribunal;  Investments  Committee;  and  In- 
ternational Law  Commission. 

Eleventh  Session  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
eleventh  session  of  the  General  Assembly  was  con- 
vened at  UN  Headquarters,  New  York,  on  Nov.  12, 
1956.  With  a  recess  of  10  days  during  the  Christmas 
holidays,  it  was  scheduled  to  complete  its  work  on 
Feb.  15,  1957. 

The  Security  Council.  The  Security  Council  consists 
of  11  members  of  the  United  Nations,  5  of  which 
have  permanent  seats.  The  remaining  6  are  elected 
for  two-year  terms  by  the  General  Assembly;  they 
are  not  eligible  for  immediate  reelection.  Under  the 
Charter,  the  Security  Council  has  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  international  peace. 
The  Council  may  investigate  any  dispute  or  situa- 
tion in  order  to  determine  whether  its  continuance 
may  threaten  peace.  Decisions  on  procedural  ques- 
tions are  made  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  7  members. 
On  all  other  matters  the  affirmative  vote  of  7  mem- 
bers must  include  the  concurring  vote  of  all  perma- 
nent members;  it  is?  this  clause  which  gives  rise  to 
the  so-called  "veto."  The  only  exception  to  this  rule 
is  that  in  regard  to  measures  for  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes  a  party  to  a  dispute  must  refrain  from 
voting.  In  practice  the  abstention  of  a  permanent 
member  is  not  construed  as  a  "veto." 

The  Presidency  of  the  Council  is  held  in  rotation 
by  each  member  in  the  English  alphabetical  order, 
for  one  month.  The  Council  is  so  organized  as  to  be 
able  to  function  continuously.  It  meets  periodically 
at  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations,  or  elsewhere  if  it 
thinks  this  advisable. 

Members  of  the  Security  Council.  Permanent:  China, 
France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States;  until  Jan.  1,  1958:  Australia,  Cuba, 
and  the  Philippines;  until  Jan.  1,  1959;  Colombia, 
Iraq,  and  Sweden. 
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Subsidiaries.  Military  Staff  Committee.  Composed 
of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  (or  their  representatives)  of 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council, 

Disarmament  Commission.  Composed  of  the 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  ana  Canada  when 
it  is  not  a  member  of  the  Council.  The  Sub-Com- 
mittee of  the  Disarmament  Commission  is  composed 
of  Canada,  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States. 

Standing  Committees.  Committee  of  Experts,  and 
Committee  on  the  Admission  of  New  Members. 

Meetings  of  the  Security  Council  in  1956.  The  Coun- 
cil held  a  total  of  50  meetings,  including  4  private 
ones,  during  1956.  In  the  course  of  the  year  the 
Council  considered  the  following  questions:  the 
Palestine  Question;  the  nationalization  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  hostilities  between  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Israel  on  the  one  hand  and 
Egypt  on  the  other;  the  situation  in  Hungary;  the 
French  complaint  of  "military  assistance  rendered 
by  the  Egyptian  Government  to  the  rebels  in  Al- 
geria"; the  admission  of  new  members  to  the  United 
Nations;  the  election  of  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  that  body; 
and  the  approval  of  the  Council's  annual  report  to 
the  General  Assembly. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council.  The  Economic  and 
Social  Council  consists  of  18  members  elected  by 
the  General  Assembly  for  three-year  terms.  Retiring 
members  are  eligible  for  immectiate  reelection.  The 
Council  is  responsible  under  the  General  Assembly 
for  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  United  Nations 
with  regard  to  international  economic,  social,  cul- 
tural, health,  and  related  matters.  It  makes  and 
initiates  studies  and  reports  on  such  matters,  and 
makes  recommendations  on  them  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, to  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
to  the  specialized  agencies  concerned. 

It  makes  recommendations  for  promoting  respect 
for  an  observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all.  It  prepares  draft  conventions  for 
submission  to  the  General  Assembly  and  calls  inter- 
national conferences  on  matters  within  its  com- 
petence. It  enters  into  agreements  with  specialized 
agencies  defining  the  terms  on  which  the  agency 
concerned  shall  be  brought  into  relationship  witn 
the  United  Nations.  The  Council  meets  twice  a  year 
in  regular  session  and  in  such  special  sessions  as 
may  be  required.  Each  member  has  one  vote.  Deci- 
sions are  made  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  members 
present  and  voting. 

Members  of  ffie  Council.  Until  Jan.  1,  1958:  Argen- 
tina, China,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Egypt, 
France,  the  Netherlands;  until  Jan.  1,  1959:  Brazil, 
Canada,  Greece,  Indonesia,  the  United  States,  Yu- 
goslavia; until  Jan.  1,  1960:  Finland,  Mexico, 
Pakistan,  Poland,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom. 

Organization.  Officers  of  the  Council.  President: 
Hans  Engen  (Norway);  First  Vice  President:  Jos6 
Vicente  Trujillo  (Ecuador);  Second  Vice  President: 
Said  Hasan  (Pakistan). 

Functional  Commissions  and  Sub-Commission. 
Transport  and  Communications  Commission;  Sta- 
tistical Commission;  Population  Commission;  Social 
Commission;  Commission  on  Human  Rights;  Sub- 
Commission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and 
Protection  of  Minorities;  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women;  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs;  and 
Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade. 

Regional  Economic  Commissions.  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe;  Economic  Commission  for 
Asia  and  the  Far  East;  and  Economic  Commission 
for  Latin  America. 

Standing  Committees.  Technical  Assistance  Com- 
jnittee  of  tne  Council;  Council  Committee  on  Non- 


Governmental  Organizations;  Committee  on  Nego- 
tiations with  Inter-Governmental  Agencies;  and 
Interim  Committee  on  Program  of  Conferences. 

Special  Bodies.  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board; 
Drug  Supervisory  Body;  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  (UNICEF);  Administrative  Committee  on 
Coordination;  Interim  Coordinating  Committee  for 
International  Commodity  Arrangements;  and  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Board. 

Specialized  Agencies.  The  ten  formally  constituted 
specialized  agencies  in  relationship  with  the  United 
Nations  are:  International  Labor  Organization 
(ILO);  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  (FAO);  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (Unes- 
co);  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
( ICAO ) ;  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development;  International  Monetary  Fund;  World 
Health  Organization  (WHO);  Universal  Postal 
Union  (UPU);  International  Telecommunication 
Union  (ITU);  World  Meteorological  Organization 
(WMO). 

The  International  Finance  Corporation,  the  gov- 
ernors of  which  held  their  inaugural  meeting  on 
Sept.  24,  1956,  was  established  as  an  affiliate  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment. An  agreement  to  bring  the  Corporation  into 
relationship  with  the  United  Nations  was  in  the 
process  of  being  negotiated. 

The  following  are  to  be  brought  into  relationship 
with  the  United  Nations  as  specialized  agencies: 
International  Trade  Organization  (ITO),  and  Inter- 
Governmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization 
(IMCO).  Although  establishment  of  ITO  has  been 
postponed  indefinitely,  one  of  its  main  objectives 
has  been  embodied  in  an  international  commercial 
treaty,  known  as  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT). 

Non-Governmental  Organizations.  At  the  end  of 
1956  non-governmental  organizations  granted  con- 
sultative status  with  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil numbered  120  and  171  had  been  placed  on  a 
register  for  ad  hoc  consultations. 

Meetings  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  1956. 
The  Council  held  its  21st  session  at  New  York  from 
April  17  to  May  4.  The  first  part  of  its  22nd  session 
was  held  in  Geneva  from  July  9  to  August  9;  the 
session  was  resumed  in  New  York  from  December 
17  to  21. 

Non-Setf-Governing  and  Trust  Territories.  The  work 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  field  of  non-self-gov- 
erning territories  falls  into  two  categories:  (1)  the 
responsibility  of  the  Organization  in  connection 
with  information  on  all  non-self-governing  terri- 
tories other  than  Trust  Territories;  and  (2)  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  with 
respect  to  those  territories  placed  under  the  Inter- 
national Trusteeship  System. 

Non-Self -Governing  Territories.  As  regards  non- 
self-governing  territories  not  placed  under  trustee- 
ship, those  members  of  the  United 'Nations  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  such  territories  have 
pledged  themselves  in  the  Charter  to  recognize  the 
principle  that  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  such 
areas  are  paramount  and  to  accept,  as  a  sacred  trust, 
the  obligations  to  promote  their  welfare. 

The  administering  authorities  are  bound  by  the 
Charter  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  statistical  and  other  technical  infor- 
mation concerning  economic,  social,  and  educa- 
tional conditions  in  the  territories.  This  information 
is  summarized 
retariat,  and 

tee  established  by  the  General  Assembly— the  Com- 
mittee on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing 


ed,  analyzed,  and  classified  by  the  Sec- 
l  then  considered  by  a  special  commit- 
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Territories.  This  committee,  which  is  composed  of 
the  7  members  of  the  United  Nations  transmitting 
information  and  an  equal  number  of  members 
elected  by  the  Assembly  s  Fourth  Committee  on  as 
wide  a  geographical  basis  as  possible,  met  during 
the  year  from  April  27  to  May  22. 

The  Trusteeship  Council.  The  administration  of  Trust 
Territories  is  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
United  Nations,  Administering  authorities  are  re- 
quired to  render,  from  year  to  year,  an  account  of 
their  stewardship  to  the  Trusteeship  Council,  and 
the  latter,  after  examining  these  accounts,  may  make 
suggestions  for  improvements.  In  addition,  the 
Council  may  entertain  petitions  from  private  per- 
sons or  organizations  regarding  conditions  in  the 
Trust  Territories  and  may  dispatch  regular  or  special 
visiting  missions  to  these  regions  for  studying  con- 
ditions at  first  hand  The  Trusteeship  Council  gen- 
erally meets  in  two  regular  sessions  a  year  and  in 
such  special  sessions  as  may  be  necessary.  Decisions 
are  taken  in  the  Council  by  simple  majority  vote. 

Members.  Members  administering  Trust  Terri- 
tories: Australia,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  New 
Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  Permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
not  administering  Trust  Territories:  China  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  Members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly: 
until  Jan.  1,  1959:  Burma,  Guatemala  and  Syria; 
until  Jan.  1,  1960:  Haiti  and  India. 

Organization.  Officers  of  the  Council.  17th  session 
—President:  Mason  Sears  (United  States);  Vice 
President:  Max  H.  Dorsinville  (Haiti).  18th  session 
—President:  Rafik  Asha  (Syria);  Vice  President: 
Remigio  Danilo  Grillo  (Italy). 

Standing  Committees.  Standing  Committee  on 
Administrative  Unions  and  Standing  Committee  on 
Petitions. 

Meetings  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  in  1956.  The 
Council  held  its  17th  session  from  February  7  to 
April  6,  its  18th  session  from  June  7  to  August  14, 
and  its  6th  special  session  from  December  10  to  18. 
All  meetings  were  held  at  United  Nations  Head- 
quarters, New  York. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice.  The  International 
Court  of  Justice  is  the  principal  judicial  organ  of 
the  United  Nations.  All  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions are  ipso  facto  parties  to  the  Statute  of  tie 
Court.  Other  States  may  become  parties  to  the 
Courts  Statute  on  conditions  determined  in  each 
case  by  the  Security  Council  (under  this  provision, 
Switzerland,  Liechtenstein,  and  San  Marino  are 
parties ) . 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  comprises  cases 
which  the  parries  submit  to  it  and  matters  specially 
provided  for  in  the  Charter,  or  in  treaties  or  conven- 
tions in  force.  The  Court  gives  advisory  opinions  to 
the  General  Assembly  and  other  UN  organs  and 
specialized  agencies,  and  renders  judgments  in  con- 
tentious cases  submitted  to  it.  Its  decisions,  which 
are  final,  are  binding  only  between  the  parties  con- 
cerned and  in  respect  of  a  particular  dispute.  If  any 
party  to  a  case  fails  to  perform  the  obligations  in- 
cumbent on  it  under  a  judgment  of  the  Court,  the 
other  party  may  have  recourse  to  the  Security 
Council,  which  may,  if  it  thinks  it  necessary,  make 
recommendations  or  decide  upon  measures  to  be 
taken  to  give  effect  to  the  judgment. 

The  Court  consists  of  15  judges,  elected  for  9-year 
terms  of  office  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Security  Council  voting  independently.  No  two  of 
the  judges  may  be  nationals  of  the  same  state.  Re- 
tiring judges  are  eligible  for  reelection.  The  Court 
is  permanently  in  session,  except  during  the  judicial 
vacations.  A  quorum  of  9  judges  suffices  to  consti- 
tute the  Court,  All  questions  are  decided  by  a  ma- 


jority of  judges  present.  In  the  event  of  an  equality 
of  votes,  the  President  of  the  Court  or  the  judge 
who  acts  in  his  place  casts  the  deciding  vote. 

Members.  Term  of  office  ending  Feb.  5,  1958: 
Abdel  Hamid  Badawi  (Egypt);  John  E.  Read 
(Canada);  Bohdan  Winiarski  (Poland);  Milovan 
Zoricic  (Yugoslavia).  An  existing  vacancy  was  to 
be  filled  by  the  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  course  of  the  Assembly's  eleventh 
session.  Term  of  office  ending  Feb.  5,  1961:  Helge 
Klaestad  (Norway);  Muhammad  Zafrulla  Khan 
(Pakistan);  F.  I.  Kojevnikov  (U.S.S.R.);  Green  H. 
Hackworth  (United  States);  E.  C.  Armand  Ugon 
(Uruguay).  Term  of  office  ending  Feb.  5,  1964: 
Lucio  M.  Moreno  Quintana  ( Argentina ) ;  Jose  Gus- 
tavo Guerrero  (El  Salvador);  Jules  Basdevant 
(France);  Roberto  Cordova  (Mexico);  Hersch 
Lauterpacht  (United  Kingdom). 

Organization.  Officers  of  the  Court.  President: 
Green  H.  Hackworth  (United  States);  Vice  Presi- 
dent: Abdel  Hamid  Badawi  (Egypt). 

The  Secretariat.  The  Secretariat  consists  of  a  Sec- 
retary-General appointed  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Security  Council,  and 
such  staff  as  the  United  Nations  may  require.  Dag 
Hammarskjold  (Sweden)  is  the  present  Secretary- 
General. 

Other  principal  officers  of  the  Secretariat  are: 
Andrew  W.  Cordier  (United  States),  Executive 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary-General;  Constantin  A. 
Stavropoulos  (Greece),  Legal  Counsel;  Bruce  R. 
Turner  (New  Zealand),  Controller;  J.  A.  C.  Rob- 
ertson (United  Kingdom),  Director  of  Personnel; 
Ralph  J.  Bunche  (United  States),  Under-Secretary; 
Ilya  S.  Tchernychev  (U.S.S.R.),  Under-Secretary; 
Dragoslav  Protitch  (Yugoslavia),  Under-Secretary, 
Department  of  Political  and  Security  Council  Af- 
fairs; Philippe  de  Seynes  (France),  Under-Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs; 
Martin  Hill  (United  Kingdom),  Deputy  Under- 
secretary, Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Af- 
fairs; Benjamin  Cohen  (Chile),  Under-Secretary, 
Department  of  Trusteeship  and  Information  from 
Non-Self -Governing  Territories;  Ahmed  S.  Bokhari 
(Pakistan),  Under-Secretary,  Department  of  Public 
Information;  Alfred  G.  Katzin  (Union  of  South 
Africa),  Deputy  Under-Secretary,  Department  of 
Public  Information;  Victor  Hoo  (China),  Under- 
secretary, Department  of  Conference  Services; 
David  B.  Vaughan  (United  States),  Director,  Office 
of  General  Services;  Hugh  L,  Keenleyside  (Can- 
ada), Director-General,  Technical  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration; Gustavo  Martinez  Cabanas  (Mexico), 
Deputy  Director-General,  Technical  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration; Maurice  Pate  (United  States),  Execu- 
tive Director,  United  Nations  Chilolren's  Fund 
(UNICEF);  David  Owen  (United  Kingdom), 
Executive  Chairman,  Technical  Assistance  Board. 

EVENTS,  1956 

As  the  eleventh  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
convened  on  November  12  (ordinarily  it  convenes 
in  late  September),  some  of  the  major  political 
problems  before  the  Assembly  were  not  completed 
or  even  considered  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Conse- 
quently, the  following  section  deals  only  with  those 
questions  upon  which  action  had  been  completed 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

International  Problems.  Armistice  between  Israel  and 
Her  Arab  Neighbors.  Throughout  a  large  part  of  1956, 
relations  between  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors 
remained  tense,  and  a  number  of  incidents  broke 
out  along  the  armistice  lines.  As  a  result  of  the  in- 
creasing tensions,  the  Security  Council  on  April  4 
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unanimously  requested  the  Secretary-General  to 
survey  ways  of  reducing  tensions  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  Secretary-General  made  a  trip  to  the  area 
and  discussed  conditions  with  officials  of  Jordan, 
Egypt,  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Israel.  After  a  month 
of  discussions,  he  reported  on  May  10  to  the  Secur- 
ity Council  that  he  had  found  a  "general  will  to 
peace"  in  the  Middle  East,  and  that  unconditional 
cease-fire  agreements  had  been  reestablished  be- 
tween Israel  and  her  4  Arab  neighbors. 

A  number  of  irritants  in  the  situation  remained, 
however.  They  included  a  border  which  did  not  con- 
form to  the  original  one  approved  by  the  United 
Nations;  frontier  incursions  that  invited  counterac- 
tion and  reprisals;  Israel's  projected  water  develop- 
ment which  would  involve  diversion  of  some  of  the 
Jordan  River's  flow;  the  presence  of  approximately 
one  million  Arab  refugees  from  Israel  in  Jordan  and 
the  Gaza  strip;  and  Egypt's  refusal  to  allow  Israeli 
ships  or  cargoes  to  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal  or 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

As  a  result  of  a  number  of  serious  incidents,  the 
Secretary-General  in  September  called  upon  the 
Middle  Eastern  countries  to  honor  their  obligations 
under  the  Palestine  armistice  agreement.  The  ten- 
sions increased,  and  the  Security  Council  in  mid- 
October  considered  the  question  of  border  inci- 
dents. But  on  October  29,  Israeli  armed  forces 
crossed  the  Egyptian  frontier  ( see  immediately  be- 
low). 

The  Suez  Canal  Question.  On  September  23,  France 
and  the  United  Kingdom  requested  the  Security 
Council  to  deal  with  the  Suez  Canal  question. 
Egypt,  on  July  26,  had  enacted  a  law  nationalizing 
the  Suez  Canal  Company  and  had  taken  over  the 
operations  of  the  Canal.  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom  charged  that  Egypt  had  attempted  uni- 
laterally to  terminate  the  international  operation  of 
the  Suez  Canal  which  had  been  assured  by  the  Suez 
Canal  Convention  of  1888.  Egypt  maintained  that 
the  act  of  nationalization  was  taken  in  the  full  exer- 
cise of  Egypt's  sovereign  rights  and  without  chal- 
lenge to  or  infringement  of  the  rights  of  any  nation. 

On  October  13,  the  Security  Council  unanimously 
approved  6  principles  on  which  any  settlement  of 
the  Suez  Canal  question  should  be  based.  These 
were:  (1)  free  and  open  transit  through  the  Suez 
Canal  without  discrimination,  overt  or  covert;  (2) 
respect  for  Egypt's  sovereignty;  (3)  insulation  of 
the  Canal  from  me  politics  of  any  country;  (4)  the 
manner  of  fixing  tolls  and  charges  to  be  decided  by 
agreement  between  Egypt  and  users  of  the  Canal; 
(5)  allotment  of  a  fair  proportion  of  the  dues  to 
the  development  of  the  Canal;  and  (6)  settlement 
of  unresolved  differences  between  Egypt  and  the 
Suez  Canal  Company  by  arbitration. 

These  6  points  formed  the  first  part  of  a  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  France  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  second  part  of  the  resolution  was  vetoed  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  Among  other  things,  it  had  specified  that 
the  proposals  drawn  up  by  18  powers  participating 
in  the  first  London  Conference  on  Suez  in  August 
corresponded  to  the  6  basic  principles  and  were 
"suitably  designed"  to  bring  about  a  settlement  "by 
peaceful  means  in  conformity  with  justice."  (The 
proposals  which  had  been  agreed  to  by  18  of  the 
24  nations  present  had  been  presented  to  President 
Nasser  of  Egypt  by  a  5-nation  mission,  headed  by 
Prime  Minister  Menzies  of  Australia.  They  were  not 
accepted. ) 

Some  two  weeks  later,  on  October  29,  Israeli 
armed  forces  crossed  the  Egyptian  frontier  and 
penetrated  Egyptian  territory  in  the  Sinai  area.  Is- 
rael maintained  that  "Fedayeen"  ( commando )  units 


had  invaded  Israel  from  Egypt  the  previous  day,  in 
a  breach  of  the  peace.  This,  it  said,  had  followed 
the  recent  conference  at  Amman,  Jordan,  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Jordan,  at  which 
decisions  were  reached  for  "drastic  intensification" 
of  aggression  against  Israel.  Israel,  on  October  29, 
said  it  had  taken  "security  measures  to  eliminate 
the  Egyptian  Fedayeen  bases"  in  the  Sinai  Penin- 
sula. 

The  United  States  called  for  an  immediate  meet- 
ing of  the  Security  Council  to  take  "steps  for  the 
immediate  cessation  of  the  military  action  of  Israel 
in  Egypt." 

Meanwhile,  French  and  British  armed  forces  had 
been  concentrating  on  the  island  of  Cyprus.  On 
October  30,  less  than  24  hours  after  the  Israeli 
penetration  of  Egypt's  Sinai  Peninsula,  Britain  and 
France  called  on  Israel  and  Egypt  to  end  hostilities 
within  12  hours.  They  asked  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment, furthermore,  to  allow  British  and  French 
forces  to  move  temporarily  into  key  positions  in  the 
Canal  zone.  Their  declared  purpose  was  "to  separate 
the  belligerents  and  to  guarantee  freedom  of  transit 
through  the  Canal."  The  British-French  communi- 
cations had  made  clear  to  Egypt  and  Israel  that  if 
compliance  with  their  request  were  not  undertaken 
by  both  parties  within  12  hours,  armed  forces  of 
the  two  Powers  would  intervene  in  whatever 
strength  might  be  required.  Egypt  declared  that  the 
French-British  move  was  aggression  against  which 
she  would  defend  herself.  Shortly  after  the  deadline 
expired  Anglo-French  armed  forces  commenced 
military  action  along  the  Suez  Canal,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  Port  Said. 

Two  different  draft  resolutions,  the  first  sub- 
mitted by  the  United  States,  and  the  second,  by  the 
U.S.S.R.,  calling  upon  Israel  and  Egypt  immediately 
to  cease  fire  and  for  the  withdrawalof  Israeli  troops, 
failed  of  adoption  in  the  Security  Council  because 
of  the  joint  negative  votes  of  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Security  Council,  under  the  "Uniting 
for  Peace"  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly, 
thereupon  called  for  an  emergency  special  session 
of  the  Assembly. 

Meeting  within  24  hours  after  the  Council's  call, 
the  Assembly  considered  the  grave  situation.  John 
Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  who  had  flown  from  Washington  to  New 
York  to  present  the  United  States  position,  intro- 
duced a  draft  resolution  calling  for  an  immediate 
cease-fire  in  the  Middle  East,  a  halt  to  the  move- 
ment of  forces  and  arms  into  the  area,  and  the 
prompt  withdrawal  behind  the  armistice  lines  of 
troops  belonging  to  parties  to  the  Palestine  Armi- 
stice Agreements.  When  the  cease-fire  was  effective, 
steps  were  to  be  taken  to  reopen  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  Secretary-General  was  asked  to  report  on  com- 
pliance with  the  resolution,  and  the  Assembly  would 
remain  in  emergency  session  pending  compliance 
with  the  resolution.  The  resolution  was  adopted  in 
the  early  morning  hours  of  November  2  by  a  vote 
of  64  to  5,  with  6  abstentions. 

Early  on  November  4  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  Canadian  proposal  requesting  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  submit  within  48  hours  a  plan  for 
the  setting  up,  with  the  consent  of  the  nations  con- 
cerned, of  an  emergency  international  UN  force  to 
secure  and  supervise  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  The 
Assembly  also  adopted  a  proposal  submitted  jointly 
by  19  Asian-African  governments  reaffirming  the 
Assembly  resolution  of  November  2  and  calling  for 
a  cease-fire  within  12  hours.  The  Assembly  did  not 
act  upon  2  U.S.  proposals  designed  to  seek  long- 
range  solutions  to  the  problems  by  proposing  the 
establishment  of  2  UN  committees, 
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Meeting  again  on  Sunday  night,  November  4,  the 
General  Assembly  established  a  "United  Nations 
Command  for  an  emergency  international  force"  to 
secure  and  supervise  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
Egypt  Forces  from  the  5  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  were  barred.  The  Assembly  placed 
the  forces  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  E.  L.  M. 
Burns  of  Canada,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  UN  Truce 
Supervision  Organization. 

A  cease-fire  by  all  parties  was  put  into  effect  on 
November  6.  At  the  time  of  the  cease-fire,  Israel 
had  occupied  the  entire  Sinai  Peninsula  to  within 
10  miles  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  had  seized  the 
Egyptian-held  Gaza  Strip  on  the  Mediterranean  ad- 
joining Israel.  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  had 
occupied  Port  Said  and  Port  Fuad  and  an  area 
along  the  Canal  some  25  miles  south  of  Port  Said. 
The  Suez  Canal  itself  was  blocked  by  some  50 
sunken  ships  and  two  toppled  bridges,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  it  would  take  approximately  6 
months  to  clear  it. 

Within  2  weeks  after  the  proposal  to  establish  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  (UNEF),  23 
member  states  voluntarily  offered  contingents  to  it, 
and  the  United  States  ottered  services.  The  Italian 
Government  provided  a  staging  area  at  Capodichino 
—the  Naples  airport— and  refueling  stopovers  were 
provided  by  Greece  on  the  Island  of  Crete.  Switzer- 
land later  announced  that  it  would  assume  the  cost 
(estimated  at  some  $500,000)  of  transporting 
UNEF  units  from  Capodichino  to  Abu  Suweir,  ten 
miles  west  of  Ismailia,  Egypt,  "as  its  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East." 

At  a  meeting  on  November  10  the  special  emer- 
gency session  of  the  Assembly  voted  to  transfer  the 
Suez  matter  to  the  Assembly's  regular  session.  On 
November  12,  the  Secretary-General  reported  that 
Egypt  had  agreed  to  the  entry  of  the  United  Na- 
tions forces.  First  UNEF  contingents  arrived  at  Abu 
Suweir  airfield  on  November  15. 

On  November  22  the  Secretary-General  reported 
that  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Israel  had 
declared  their  willingness  to  complete  their  with- 
drawals as  soon  as  they  were  satisfied  UNEF  was 
in  a  position  to  carry  out  its  tasks.  The  General  As- 
sembly on  November  24  called  on  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Israel  to  "comply  forthwith" 
with  earlier  resolutions  for  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  Egypt,  and  authorized  the  Secretary-General 
to  proceed  with  necessary  arrangements  for  clearing 
the  Suez  Canal. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  approxi- 
mately 4,000  UN  troops  in  Egypt,  with  about  300 
air  personnel  stationed  at  Naples.  The  UNEF  was 
an  organized  military  force  with  two  armored-car 
companies  and  necessary  supporting  units,  includ- 
ing medical,  engineer,  transport,  signal,  supply, 
workshop,  provost,  and  post  units. 

The  General  Assembly  authorized  an  initial  sum 
of  $10,000,000  for  support  of  its  military  instrument 
for  peace.  The  U.S.S.R.  and  other  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  objected  to  assumption  by  the  United 
Nations  of  costs  incurred  either  by  the  Suez  Canal 
clearance  work  or  by  the  establishment  of  UNEF. 
Declaring  that  these  expenses  should  be  borne  by 
the  "aggressors"— France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Israel— they  stated  that  they  did  not  consider  them- 
selves bound  by  any  obligations  deriving  from  any 
Assembly  resolution  on  financing  the  force.  Reserva- 
tions were  also  expressed  by  a  number  of  other 
representatives. 

Anglo-French  forces  completed  a  total  evacua- 
tion of  the  Port  Said  area  on  22  December  and  the 
city  was  left  under  the  control  of  UNEF.  The  de- 
of  the  Anglo-Frjendtx  fprpes  ended  th$  48- 


day  occupation  which  started  on  November  5  when 
the  first  paratroopers  descended  over  the  city.  The 
City  of  Port  Fuad,  across  the  Suez  Canal  harbor 
from  Port  Said,  was  handed  over  to  UNEF  on  the 
same  day  by  the  French  forces. 

Clearance  operations  of  the  Suez  Canal  by  the 
United  Nations  was  initiated  on  December  30.  The 
first  stage  of  operations  envisaged  the  opening  by 
early  March  1957  of  a  channel  for  vessels  of  25-ft. 
draft  (about  10,000  tons).  By  early  May  1957  it 
was  hoped  that  the  Canal  would  be  cleared  to  its 
normal  depth  for  ships  of  34-ft.  draft. 

Situation  in  Hungary.  Meeting  on  Sunday,  October 
28,  the  day  before  the  military  action  of  Israel 
against  Egypt,  the  Security  Council,  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  voting  against,  placed  on  its  agenda  the 
situation  in  Hungary. 

Representatives  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  told  the  Security  Council  that 
it  was  evident  that  what  was  happening  in  Hungary 
was  "a  popular  nationwide  movement  for  the  re- 
covery of  liberty  and  independence."  They  main- 
tained that  there  was  no  justification  for  the  use  of 
Soviet  troops  in  Hungary. 

Hungary  claimed  that  recent  events  there  fell  ex- 
clusively within  its  domestic  jurisdiction;  it  pro- 
tested against  their  consideration  by  the  Security 
Council.  The  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the 
Security  Council  declared  that  consideration  of  the 
Hungarian  situation  in  the  United  Nations  was  a 
"flagrant  interference"  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Hun- 
gary. The  Hungarian  government,  he  said,  had 
acted  in  defense  of  the  democratic  people's  regime. 
In  so  doing,  it  was  compelled  to  bring  its  armed 
forces  into  action  for  the  liquidation  of  the  counter- 
revolutionary uprising,  and  it  appealed  to  the  U.S.- 
S.R. for  assistance.  In  response  to  this  request, 
Soviet  military  units  which  were  located  in  Hungary 
in  conformity  with  the  Treaty  of  Warsaw  came  to 
the  help  of  the  Hungarian  forces. 

A  United  States  proposal  urging  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
end  its  intervention  and  requesting  the  Secretary- 
General  to  investigate  matters  concerning  the  pro- 
vision of  relief  supplies  for  the  Hungarian  people 
was  vetoed  in  the  Security  Council  on  November  4. 
The  Council  thereupon  voted  to  refer  the  urgent 
question  to  a  special  emergency  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The  Secretary-General  on  November  1  and  2  had 
received  two  cables  from  Hungarian  Premier  Imre 
Nagy  which  asked  for  the  organization's  help.  The 
first  requested  aid  in  defending  the  country  s  neu- 
trality, and  the  second  asked  the  Security  Council 
to  instruct  the  Soviet  and  Hungarian  governments 
to  start  negotiations  immediately  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops. 

On  November  5  the  Secretary-General  made  pub- 
lic a  cable  from  a  new  Hungarian  government  under 
Janos  Kadar  stating  that  requests  from  the  Nagy 
government  to  have  the  United  Nations  take  up  the 
Hungarian  situation  were  invalid  and  had  no  legal 
force. 

A  number  of  resolutions  on  the  Hungarian  situa- 
tion were  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
special  emergency  session  and  later  in  regular  ses- 
sion. The  U.S.S.R.  was  asked  to  remove  its  troops 
from  Hungary  and  Hungary  was  asked  to  permit 
UN  observers  into  the  country  to  check  and  report 
on  conditions.  Later  the  Soviet  Union  and  Hun- 
garian authorities  were  urged  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  cease  the  deportation  of  Hungarian  citi- 
zens, and  to  return  promptly  to  their  homes  those 
who  had  been  deported.  The  UN  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  was  urged  to  consult  with  ap- 
propriate .agencies  and  interested  governments  on 
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arrangements  for  emergency  aid  for  refugees  leav- 
ing Hungary. 

The  Secretary-General  announced  on  the  night  of 
November  13  that  he  had  offered  to  go  to  Hungary 
himself  to  arrange  for  the  distribution  of  relief  sup- 
plies. The  offer  was  made  to  Imre  Horvath,  Hun- 
garian Foreign  Minister,  who  had  just  arrived  to 
head  his  country's  delegation  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

On  December  3  the  Hungarian  government  in- 
formed the  Secretary-General  that  it  was  willing  to 
negotiate  with  him  at  once  either  in  Rome  or  New 
York,  and  that  it  would  welcome  him  in  Budapest 
"at  a  later  date  appropriate  for  both  parties."  The 
Hungarian  government's  reply  repeated  its  earlier 
stand  that  the  developments  in  Hungary  were  ex- 
clusively an  internal  matter.  It  said  that  permission 
for  UN  observers  to  enter  the  country  would  "vio- 
late the  sovereignty  of  Hungary." 

The  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  on  December 
5  which  reiterated  previous  demands  for  the  entry 
of  UN  observers.  It  requested  Hungarian  authorities 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  advise  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral by  December  7  of  their  acceptance  of  the  ob- 
servers and  recommended  that  the  Secretary- 
General  meanwhile  arrange  for  their  immediate 
dispatch. 

On  December  7  the  Secretary-General  told  the 
General  Assembly  that  he  had  not  heard  from  Hun- 
garian authorities  in  regard  to  his  proposed  visit, 
and  that  there  had  been  no  Hungarian  or  Soviet 
answer  on  the  matter  of  observers.  Four  countries 
bordering  on  Hungary  were  queried  as  to  whether 
they  would  permit  UN  observers  to  enter  in  pur- 
suance of  an  Assembly  resolution.  Austria  expressed 
its  willingness  to  accept  observers,  but  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia  refused. 

On  December  11,  Imre  Horvath,  Hungarian  For- 
eign Minister,  protested  to  the  General  Assembly 
that  his  government  had  been  "rudely  and  disgrace- 
fully offended,"  and  that  his  delegation  would 
therefore  not  participate  any  further  in  the  work  of 
the  eleventh  session. 

The  next  day  the  Assembly  adopted  a  twenty- 
nation  resolution  which  ( 1 )  declared  that  the  U.S.- 
S.R.  was  violating  the  political  independence  of 
Hungary;  ( 2 )  condemned  the  violation  of  the  UN 
Charter  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in  depriving  Hungary  of 
its  liberty  and  independence,  and  the  Hungarian 
people  of  the  exercise  of  their  fundamental  rights; 

(3)  called  again  on  the  U.S.S.R.  to  desist  from  any 
form  of  intervention  in  Hungary's  internal  affairs; 

(4)  called  on  the  U.S.S.R.  to  make  immediate  ar- 
rangements for  the  withdrawal  of  its  armed  forces, 
under  United  Nations*  observation,  and  to  permit 
the  reestablishment  of  Hungary's  political  inde- 
pendence; and  (5)  asked  the  Secretary-General  to 
take  any  initiative  he  might  deem  helpful  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Hungarian  problem. 

Refugees.  The  problem  of  caring  for  the  people 
who  fled  across  the  border  from  Hungary  into  Aus- 
tria during  the  Soviet  intervention  was  one  of  the 
United  Nations*  deepest  concerns.  More  than  130,- 
000  Hungarian  refugees  had  been  received  in  Aus- 
tria by  the  end  of  1956,  a  situation  that  taxed  the 
facilities,  resources,  and  capabilities  of  that  small 
country.  The  United  Nations  appealed  to  its  mem- 
ber governments  and  other  states  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  provide  sanctuary  and  relief.  By  mid- 
December  17  countries  had  given,  more  than  $2,- 
500,000  to  the  Secretary-General,  the  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees,  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration,  the  International 
Red  Cross,  and  other  organizations  to  assist  in  feed- 
ing, clothing  and  resettling  the  refugees.  The  United 


Nations  Children's  Fund  allocated  $700,000  worth 
of  relief  supplies  for  Hungarian  mothers  and  chil- 
dren in  Hungary  and  Austria. 

Offers  of  permanent  and  temporary  asylum  for 
more  than  120,000  Hungarian  refugees  were  made 
by  over  30  governments,  but  the  problem  of  housing 
and  providing  for  them  temporarily  in  Austria,  proc- 
essing them,  and  transporting  them  to  countries  of 
refuge  remained  acute. 

Afomlc  Energy.  On  October  23,  representatives  of 
81  countries  unanimously  approved  a  statute  for  a 
new  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  which  is 
designed  to  "accelerate  and  enlarge  tie  contribution 
of  atomic  energy  to  peace,  health  and  prosperity 
throughout  the  world. '  Vienna,  Austria,  was  recom- 
mended as  the  agency's  permanent  headquarters, 
and  an  18-nation  preparatory  commission  was  set  up 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  bring  the 
organization  into  being. 

The  statute  is  to  come  into  force  when  18  states, 
including  at  least  3  of  the  following— Canada, 
France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States—have  deposited  instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation. 

The  effects  of  atomic  radiation  are  being  studied 
by  a  United  Nations  scientific  committee. 

Membership  in  the  United  Nations.  Morocco,  Sudan, 
and  Tunisia  became  members  of  the  United  Nations 
on  November  12,  and  Japan  on  December  18,  thus 
increasing  the  total  membership  to  80. 

On  November  16,  the  General  Assembly  decided 
not  to  consider,  at  its  eleventh  regular  session,  any 
proposals  to  exclude  the  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China  or  to  seat  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Central  People's  Government  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

Disarmament.  No  significant  gain  was  recorded 
during  the  year  with  respect  to  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  to  achieve  disarmament.  The  ques- 
tion of  disarmament  was  before  the  General  As- 
sembly, but  at  the  time  of  writing,  no  specific  pro- 
posal had  been  adopted. 

Other  Questions.  The  General  Assembly  had  before 
it  a  number  of  other  international  problems,  but 
as  the  eleventh  session  had  not  convened  until  No- 
vember 12,  by  the  end  of  the  year  no  definite  action 
on  any  of  these  had  been  taken. 

Economic  and  Social  Questions.  Economic  Develop- 
ment of  Underdeveloped  Countries.  Under  the  UN 
Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance  to  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  United  Nations  experts 
drawn  from  70  countries  were  working  during  1956 
in  111  states  and  territories  of  the  world.  The  task 
of  this  program  is  to  mobilize  skills  and  knowledge 
on  a  worldwide  scale. 

At  the  Technical  Assistance  Pledging  Conference, 
Jheld  October  17,  at  UN  Headquarters,  65  govern- 
ments pledged  a  total  of  $30,295,000  toward  the 
1957  operations  of  the  Expanded  Program  of  Tech- 
nical Assistance,  the  highest  sum  yet  made  available 
for  one  year.  Since  the  conference,  more  pledges 
have  been  received,  raising  still  further  the  sum  to 
be  available  for  this  purpose. 

The  most  significant  step  taken  during  1956  to 
increase  the  international  flow  of  capital  funds  to 
the  underdeveloped  countries  was  the  establishment 
•of  the  International  Finance  Corporation.  The  Gov- 
ernors of  this  Corporation  held  their  inaugural  meet- 
ing on  September  24. 

Among  the  questions  concerning  the  economic 
development  of  underdeveloped  countries  to  be 
studied  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  eleventh, 
session  are  the  industrialization  or  underdeveloped 
•countries  and  the  establishment  of  a  world  food 
reserve. 
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Social  and  Humanitarian  Questions.  The  General 
Assembly  adopted  resolutions  requesting  "immedi- 
ate aid"  for  Hungarian  refugees,  and  urging  all 
member  states  to  participate.  A  number  of  countries 
responded  both,  in  money  and  provisions,  and  many 
offered  to  accept  refugees. 

On  Dec.  11,  1956,  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  (UNICEF)  attained  its  tenth  anniversary. 
UNICEF  aid  is  going  to  children,  expectant 
mothers,  and  victims  of  disasters.  At  the  close  of  the 
year,  UNICEF  was  participating  in  310  programs 
in  98  countries  and  territories. 

In  September  1956,  a  Supplementary  Convention 
on  Slavery,  the  Slave  Trade,  and  Institutions  and 
Practices  Similar  to  Slavery— outlawing  certain  in- 
stitutions and  practices  similar  to  slavery— was 
adopted  and  opened  for  signature  at  a  conference 
convened  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  It 
will  enter  into  force  as  soon  as  two  states  have  be- 
come parties  to  it. 

Trusteeship  Questions.  On  May  9,  the  first  plebiscite 
in  a  UN  Trust  Territory  was  held  to  determine  the 
views  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  on  the  political 
future  of  their  country.  The  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  British  Togoland  voted  in  favor  of  uniting 
their  UN  Trust  Territory  with  the  neighboring 
British  colony  of  the  Gold  Coast.  The  United  King- 
dom had  announced  its  intention  to  grant  inde- 
pendence to  the  new  Gold  Coast  state— which  is  to 
be  called  Ghana-on  Mar.  6,  1957.  The  General 
Assembly  on  December  13  recommended  termina- 
tion of  die  trusteeship  agreement  for  British  Togo- 
land,  to  be  effective  upon  attainment  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  Gold  Coast. 

A  French  request  to  have  the  General  Assembly 
terminate  the  trusteeship  agreement  for  French  To- 
goland was  being  considered  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. By  the  end  of  the  year  no  final  action  was 
taken. 

Legal  Questions.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  inter  alia,  on  June  1 
handed  down  an  advisory  opinion  by  which  the 
Court  found  it  admissible  for  the  UN  Committee 
on  South-West  Africa  to  grant  oral  hearings  to 
petitioners  on  matters  relating  to  that  territory. 

One  of  the  legal  questions  being  considered  by 
the  General  Assembly  during  its  eleventh  session 
was  the  desirability  of  holding  an  international 
conference  to  consider  a  covenant  on  the  law  of  the 
sea  as  recommended  by  the  International  Law  Com- 
mission. Among  the  questions  to  be  dealt  with  at 
the  proposed  conference  were  the  limit  of  territorial 
coastal  waters,  the  right  of  passage  of  foreign 
ships  in  these  waters,  the  rights  and  duties  of  coastal 
states,  the  nationality  of  ships,  jurisdiction  in  mari- 
time collisions,  the  slave  trade,  pollution  of  the  sea, 
and  piracy.  By  the  end  of  the  year  no  final  action 
had  been  taken  on  the  proposal  to  convene  the 
conference. 

UNITED  NATIONS  CHILDREN'S  FUND  (UNICEF).  This 
organization  was  established  by  the  UN  General 
Assembly  in  December  1946  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  needy  children,  primarily  in  the  war-devas- 
tated countries  of  Europe,  Since  1950,  however, 
UNICEF's  main  emphasis  has  been  on  assistance  to 
long-range  child  care  programs  in  economically 
underdeveloped  areas  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
Africa,  Latin  America,  and  Europe.  In  1953  the 
General  Assembly  voted  unanimously  for  indefinite 
continuation  of  the  Fund,  changing  its  name  from 
UN  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund  to 
UN  Children's  Fund,  but  retaining  the  symbol 
UNICEF,  known  the  world  over, 

A  26-nation  Executive  Board  establishes  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Fund.  Assistance  is  given  on  the  basis 


of  need,  without  regard  for  race,  creed,  nationality, 
or  political  belief.  Preference  is  given  to  projects 
which,  after  the  initial  stimulus  of  UNICEF  aid, 
assisted  countries  will  be  able  to  carry  on  by  them- 
selves. UNICEF  aid  is  not  charity;  assisted  govern- 
ments are  required  at  least  to  match  UNICEF  ex- 
penditures with  locally  procurable  materials  and 
services.  Most  spend  $2  for  every  $1  allowed  by 
the  Fund.  UNICEF  aid  to  the  countries  is  in  the 
form  of  equipment  and  supplies  not  locally  avail- 
able. The  annual  allocations  target  of  UNICEF  is 
$20  million. 

The  major  types  of  programs  receiving  UNICEF 
aid  are  for  campaigns  against  diseases  largely  af- 
fecting children  (tuberculosis,  yaws,  trachoma, 
leprosy,  diphtheria,  malaria,  and  whooping  cough) ; 
for  the  extension  of  elementary  maternal  and  child 
welfare  services  to  rural  areas;  for  the  improvement 
of  nutrition  through  school  lunch  and  other  child 
feeding  and  through  the  establishment  of  processing 
plants  for  locally  produced  milk  and  other  high 
protein  foods. 

UNJTED  NATIONS  EDUCATIONAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND 
CULTURAL  ORGANIZATION  (UNESCO).  An  agency  of 
the  United  Nations,  with  headquarters  in  Paris, 
France.  It  was  founded  by  44  nations  in  1945,  and 
its  policies  are  laid  down  at  a  general  conference 
of  its  members  held  every  two  years  ( the  last  con- 
ference was  at  New  Delhi,  India,  in  1956 ) .  Dr.  Vit- 
torino  Veronese  (Italy)  is  currently  chairman  of 
the  24-member  executive  board.  Director-General 
Luther  H.  Evans  (United  States)  heads  the  inter- 
national secretariat  which  is  active  in  carrying  out 
proposed  programs.  In  1956,  Tunisia,  Morocco,  and 
the  Sudan  became  members,  raising  the  member 
states  to  79. 

Unesco's  program  covers  7  fields:  education,  nat- 
ural sciences,  social  sciences,  cultural  activities, 
exchange  of  persons  among  member  states,  mass 
communication,  and  technical  assistance  for  eco- 
nomic development.  In  1956,  3  major  studies  were 
projected:  scientific  studies  of  arid  land  and  its 
possible  rehabilitation;  increasing  the  mutual  ap- 
preciation of  cultural  values  between  the  East  and 
the  West;  and  extending  primary  education  in  Latin 
America.  In  the  general  field  of  education,  Unesco 
had  207  educators  and  scientists  working  in  47 
countries  in  1956.  In  cultural  and  vocational  work, 
there  were  35  men  and  women  in  18  countries. 

Unesco  also  has  programs  currently  in  action  in 
the  fields  of  nuclear  research;  the  protection  of 
cultural  property  in  the  event  of  wars;  copyright 
laws  and  practices;  the  erasing  of  race  conflicts; 
lowering  barriers  on  information  and  trade  between 
countries;  and  labor-management  relations.  It  pub- 
lishes Study  Abroad,  an  annual  report. 
UNITED  NATIONS  KOREAN  RECONSTRUCTION  AGENCY 
(UNKRA).  The  UN  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency 
under  an  Agent-General  was  established  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  Dec.  1,  1950,  "to  assist  the 
Korean  people  to  relieve  the  sufferings  and  to  repair 
the  devastation  caused  by  aggression."  The  Agent- 
General  is  Lt.  Gen.  John  B.  Coulter  (U.S.A.,  Ret). 
UNKRA  is  financed  by  voluntary  contributions  from 
governments. 

In  a  report  covering  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1956,  to  the  eleventh  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, the  Agent-General  of  UNKRA  stated  that 
through  June  30,  1956,  the  total  funds  available  to 
UNKRA  amounted  to  $146  million,  including  con- 
tributions of  $139.9  million  from  the  governments 
of  members  and  non-members,  as  well  as  interest 
and  miscellaneous  income  totalling  $6.1  million. 
Of  this  amount,  $139.2  million  (including  $2.56 
million  of  contributions  in  kind)  had  been  com- 
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mitted  in  implementation  of  the  Agency's  program. 
Aid  goods  landed  since  the  inception  of  the  program 
totaled  $74.8  million,  while  technical  assistance 
provided  by  UNKRA  amounted  to  $12.7  million.  A 
steady  flow  of  UNKRA  machinery,  supplies,  and 
saleable  commodities  reached  Korea  throughout  the 
year  under  review,  averaging  $1,5  million  monthly. 
This  rate  was  expected  to  be  maintained  during 
much  of  the  forthcoming  financial  year  1957. 
UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  WORKS  AGENCY 
(UNRWA).  The  UN  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  was  created  in 
December  1949  to  help  the  governments  of  the  area 
care  for  the  Arabs  from  Palestine  who  had  sought 
refuge  within  their  borders.  Approximately  900,000 
refugees  are  dependent  on  UNRWA  for  their  daily 
needs.  The  Agency  has  also  initiated  a  wide  variety 
of  educational,  agricultural,  and  commercial  proj- 
ects to  prepare  refugees  to  become  self-supporting. 
UNRWA,  working  in  an  area  scattered  over  100,000 
square  miles,  has  its  headquarters  in  Beirut,  Leb- 
anon, and  operates  5  regional  offices,  in  Gaza;  Cairo, 
Egypt;  Amman,  Jordan;  Damascus,  Syria;  and 
Beirut  itself.  There  are  liaison  offices  in  Bagdad, 
Iraq;  and  at  UN  Headquarters,  New  York.  The 
director  is  Henry  R.  Labouisse  of  the  United  States. 

The  Palestine  refugees  are  dispersed  throughout 
scores  of  villages  and  camps  in  4  different  areas- 
Jordan,  the  Gaza  strip,  Lebanon,  and  Syria.  To  all 
refugees  on  its  ration  rolls,  whether  in  camps  or  not, 
UNRWA  supplies  monthly  a  daily  ration  of  ap- 
proximately 1,600  calories  in  winter  and  1,500  in 
summer.  In  addition,  a  daily  milk  ration  is  given 
to  nursing  mothers  and  children  under  15  years  of 
age.  Elementary  and  secondary  education  for  about 
161,000  refugee  boys  and  girls  is  provided  in  the 
304  schools  operated  by  the  Agency  in  cooperation 
with  Unesco  and  in  government  and  private  schools 
subsidized  by  the  Agency.  UNRWA  scholarships 
provide  full  assistance  for  some  300  refugee  students 
in  universities  in  the  area,  and  vocational  training 
is  available  to  vast  numbers  of  young  refugees. 

Agreements  for  settlement  projects  have  been 
completed  with  Egypt,  Jordan,  and  Syria.  Surveys 
for  two  new  projects,  which  would  provide  settle- 
ment possibilities  for  thousands  of  refugees,  were 
in  hand— one  for  the  development  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  and  the  other  for  the  irrigation  of  the  Sinai 
desert  east  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1956,  there  was  a 
deficit  of  some  $8  million.  UNRWA's  expenditure 
for  relief  and  for  rehabilitation  as  of  that  date  was 
$32.2  million,  while  the  total  receipts  were  $24.2 
million.  The  Agency's  budget  for  the  18  months 
ending  Dec.  31, 1957,  for  both  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion, is  $65.5  million.  In  his  report  to  the  eleventh 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Director  of 
UNRWA  has  stated  that  unless  the  Assembly  can 
be  assured  that  sufficient  contributions  will  be  forth- 
coming and  on  time  in  1956  and  1957  to  finance  the 
approved  UNRWA  budget,  it  must  be^  prepared  for 
a  gradual  liquidation  of  the  Agency's  operations, 
with  all  the  human  and  political  repercussions  such 
action  will  involve. 

UNITED  NATIONS  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION. A  department  of  the  UN  Secretariat.  Its 
staff,  with  Canadian  Director-General,  Hugh  L. 
Keenleyside,  and  Mexican  Deputy  Director-General, 
Gustavo  Martinez  Cabanas,  includes  29  different 
nationalities.  It  carries  out  resolutions  of  the  General 
Assembly  relating  to  technical  assistance  in  eco- 
nomic development,  social  welfare,  and  public  ad- 
ministration. 

Technical  assistance  given  by  TAA  in  these  fields 
is  part  of  a  broad  program  by  which  many  countries 


are  fighting  against  hunger,  poverty,  disease,  and 
ignorance.  Over  70  governments  make  voluntary 
annual  contributions  to  the  Special  Fund  for  Tech- 
nical Assistance  to  Underdeveloped  Countries.  This 
money  is  used  to  supply  experts  at  the  request  of 
governments,  to  enable  people  from  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  to  study  abroad,  and  to  organize 
special  seminars  or  tours. 

In  1956,  experts  provided  by  TAA  helped  in  the 
construction  of  India's  first  penicillin  plant,  in  the 
mapping  of  60,000  square  kilometers  of  Afghanistan 
to  discover  mineral  and  water  resources— a  task 
which  required  the  experts  to  travel  over  8,000 
kilometers  by  jeep,  on  foot,  and  on  horseback— in 
the  installation  and  maintenance  of  Iran's  overhead 
and  underground  cable  system,  and  in  putting 
Paraguay's  only  cold  storage  plant  into  efficient 
operation.  Greek  social  welfare  workers  studied  in 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  on  an  exchange  basis 
and  the  government  of  Ethiopia  received  advice 
regarding  the  establishment  of  a  Public  Administra- 
tion Institute.  In  all,  some  600  experts  were  working 
on  missions  for  TAA  during  the  year  1956,  while 
about  800  fellows  left  their  countries  during  the 
same  period  to  study  abroad. 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 
A  union  of  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Church  and 
the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  which 
took  place  in  1858.  Membership  in  the  United 
States:  244,973.  Moderator,  Rev.  Robert  W.  Gibson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.;  Stated  Clerk,  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Shane, 
D.D.,  209  9th  St.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 
UNITED  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS,  INC.  (USO).  Asso- 
ciated Services  for  the  Armed  Forces  merged  on 
Jan.  31,  1951,  with  the  dormant  wartime  USO 
(originally  incorporated  on  Feb.  4,  1941),  to  form 
the  new  United  Service  Organizations.  The  purpose 
of  the  organization  is  to  serve  the  spiritual,  religious, 
social,  welfare,  and  educational  needs  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  armed  forces.  The  member 
agencies  of  the  USO  are  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  National  Catholic  Community  Service, 
National  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  Young  Women  s 
Christian  Association,  the  Salvation  Army,  National 
Travelers  Aid  Association,  and  Camp  Shows,  Inc. 

USO  finances  the  armed  services  programs  of  its 
member  agencies  through  voluntary  contributions. 
In  October  1956,  there  were  208  USO  clubs, 
lounges,  and  area  programs  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  reaching  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Japan 
and  from  the  Panama  Canal  to  Alaska.  In  a  typical 
month,  service  men  and  women  make  more  than 
3.3  million  visits  to  these  units.  In  addition  USO 
Camp  Shows  bring  professional  entertainment,  in- 
cluding stars  of  stage  and  screen,  to  armed  forces 
personnel  in  isolated  areas  in  this  country  and  over- 
seas Chairman  of  the  Corporation,  Harvey  S.  Fire- 
stone, Jr.;  President,  Emil  Schram;  Executive  Di- 
rector Edwin  E.  Bond;  Publication:  USO  News. 
Head  Office:  237  East  52nd  St.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
UNITED  STATES.  A  Federal  republic  in  North  Amer- 
ica. Area:  3,022,387  sq.  mi.,  excluding  inland  waters 
having  an  area  of  45,259  sq.  mi.  The  non-contiguous 
lands  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
(Alaska,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  Hawaii,  Panama 
Canal  and  Canal  Zone,  Puerto  Rico,  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  Virgin  Islands)  comprise 
approximately  697,226  sq.  mi. 

The  population  of  continental  United  States 
(Apr.  1,  1950,  census)  was  150,697,361.  On  Feb. 
15,  1957,  the  population  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  armed  forces  overseas,  was 
about  170  million,  according  to  a  provisional  esti- 
mate by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  In  addition  to 
the  divisions  listed  in  the  table,  the  United  States 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  UNITED  STATES,  ITS 
TERRITORIES  AND  INSULAR  POSSESSIONS 


Division  (Capital) 
United  States  (Washington)    .  . 

Sq.  mi. 
3,022,387 
586,400 
6,423 
3,435 
206 
76 
553 
133 

Pop.  (1950) 
150,697,361 
128,643 
499,794 
2,210,703 
59,498 
18,937 
52,822 
26,665 

Alaska*  (Juneau.)  

Hawaii8  (Honolulu)  

Puerto  Rico  (San  Juan)  .       

Guam  (Agafia)  

Samoa,  American  (Pago  Pago)  

Canal  Zone*  (Balboa  Heights6)  . 

Virgin  Islands  (Charlotte  Amalie)  .  . 
Total  

.     3,619,613 

153,694,423 

•  Territory.  *  Panama  Canal  and  Canal  Zone  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  treaty 
of  Nov.  18,  1903,  with  the  Republic  of  Panama.  c  Office  of 
the  Governor. 

also  possesses,  or  claims  possession  of,  the  following 
Pacific  Islands:  Baker,  Howland,  and  Jarvis  Islands, 
Johnston  Island,  Midway  Islands,  Palmyra  Island, 
and  Wake  Island.  Canton  Island,  and  Enderbury 
Island  are  under  joint  Anglo-American  administra- 
tion. Corn  Island  was  leased  (1914)  from  the  Re- 
public of  Nicaragua  for  99  years. 

The  UN  Security  Council  on  Apr.  2,  1947, 
adopted  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  for  the  former 
Japanese  Mandated  Islands  ( approved  by  Congress, 
July  18,  1947)  by  which  the  United  States  was 
designated  as  the  administering  authority  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  (q.v.).  See 
IMMIGRATION,  POPTJTLATION,  VITAL  STATISTICS,  and 
the  State  articles,  as  ALABAMA,  ARIZONA,  etc. 

Agriculture*  See  AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATION; 
AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE;  AGRICULTURE. 
Chief  crops,  as  CORN;  COTTON;  HAY;  OATS;  etc. 

Commerce.  See  BANKS  AND  BANKING;  BUSINESS 
REVIEW;  CUSTOMS,  BUREAU  OF;  TRADE,  FOREIGN. 

Communications.  See  FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

COMMISSION;  RADIO;  RADIOTELEPHONY;  TELEGRA- 
PHY; TELEPHONY;  TELEVISION. 

Defense.  See  AVIATION;  COAST  GUARD,  U.S.;  DE- 
FENSE, DEPARTMENT  OF;  MILITARY  PROGRESS; 
NAVAL  PROGRESS. 

Education.  See  EDUCATION;  SCHOOLS;  UNIVERSI- 
TIES AND  COLLEGES. 

Elections.  See  Elections  below;  ELECTIONS,  UNTIED 
STATES;  State  articles. 

Finance.  See  FINANCIAL  REVIEW;  PUBLIC  FINANCE; 

TAXATION. 

Judiciary.  See  LAW;  SUPREME  COURT. 
Legislature.  See  CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES. 
Manufacturing.  See  BUSINESS  REVIEW. 
Mineral   Production.  See  MINERALS  AND   METALS; 

MINES,  U.S.  BUREAU  OF;  articles  on  minerals. 

States  and  Territories.  See  ALABAMA;  ALASKA;  ARI- 
ZONA; etc. 

Transportation.  See  AVIATION;  MARITIME  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION; MOTOR  VEHICLES;  RAILWAYS;  SHIPPING; 
ROADS  AND  STREETS;  WATERWAYS. 

Events,  1956.  The  most  exhaustively  measured, 
polled,  and  analyzed  year  in  any  nation's  history, 
1956  in  the  United  States  was  worthy  of  the  most 
doting  scrutiny.  In  an  era  of  accelerating  change 
triggered  by  an  ever-expanding  technological  revo- 
lution, finely  calibrated:  readings  were  essential  to 
holding  a  fast-moving  nation  steady  on  course. 
Some  of  the  country's  upward  thrust  was  imparted 
by  the  rapid  growth  of  population— a  gain  of  2.8 
million  in  1956  for  an  estimated  total  of  169.4 
million.  The  United  States,  with  less  than  6.5  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population,  produced  and  con- 
sumed 60  percent  o£  its  manufactured  goods. 

The  year's  panorama  was  enlivened  by  a  full 
quota  of  the  spectacular:  the  fairy-tale  marriage  of 
Grace  Kelly  to  Monaco's  Prince  Rainier  III,  the 
FBI's  triumph  in  breaking  the  Brinks  Express  rob- 
bery case,  Yankee  pitcher  Don  Larsens  perfect 


game,  the  sinking  of  the  Italian  passenger  ship 
Andrea  Doria,  the  mid-air  collision  of  two  commer- 
cial planes  over  Grand  Canyon,  and  a  sobering 
second  place  to  the  U.S.S.R's  first  in  the  Melbourne 
Olympic  Games. 

How  to  cope  with  the  Soviets  remained  the  num- 
ber-one problem  for  Americans.  The  drama  of  the 
contest  was  heightened  by  epoch-making  events.  A 
sequence  of  upheavals  was  heralded  by  Party  boss 
Khrushchev's  scathing  denunciation  of  Stalin  at  the 
20th  congress  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party.  An 
accelerating  chain  reaction  picked  up  real  speed 
with  the  June  riots  of  Polish  workers  in  Poznan, 
Egypt's  nationalization  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  July, 
ending  in  the  October-November  explosion  which 
brought  a  "national"  Communist  government  to 
Poland,  a  tragic  reassertion  of  Soviet  rule  to  Hun- 
gary, and  futility  to  England,  France,  and  Israel 
upon  the  failure  of  their  sorties  into  Egypt.  As  the 
dust  began  to  settle  it  could  be  seen  that  America's 
role  in  world  affairs  was  greatly  changed,  but  a 
clear  image  of  tomorrow's  world  was  still  hidden 
from  view. 

For  the  43rd  time,  the  American  people,  in  a  rare 
display  of  independent  choice,  renewed  their  na- 
tional institutions  in  a  presidential  election.  In  the 
nation's  most  extreme  example  of  split-ticket  vot- 
ing, President  Eisenhower  was  reelected  by  the 
second  largest  plurality  on  record,  9,553,349  more 
than  the  26,028,887  votes  cast  for  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son. This  resounding  victory  for  the  Republican 
Party  was  balanced  when  the  Democrats  retained 
control  of  both  houses  of  Congress. 

The  even  temper  of  the  republic,  as  reflected  in 
the  election  results,  had  its  source  in  the  happy  state 
of  the  economy.  Confounding  the  pessimists,  and 
surpassing  the  most  enthusiastic  extrapolations  of 
the  optimists,  most  economic  indices  registered  new 
highs  on  a  rising  curve.  Total  national  output  of 
goods  and  services,  industrial  output,  retail  sales, 
corporate  profits,  employment,  and  personal  in- 
come all  topped  the  records  of  1955.  Economists 
pointed  to  such  soft  spots  as  sagging  farm  income, 
an  increase  in  small  business  failures,  a  trend  to- 
ward corporate  mergers,  and  continuing  inflation. 

The  one  major  focus  of  tension  in  the  country  was 
found  in  those  southern  States  which  had  segregated 
Negroes  by  law.  Supreme  Court  decisions  of  1955 
and  1956  all  but  destroyed  the  legal  basis  for  such 
segregation,  but  a  deeper  cause  for  change  was  the 
nation's  prosperity.  The  10  percent  of  America's 
population  who  are  Negroes  enjoyed  close  to  a  full 
share  of  the  peaceful  economic  revolution  which, 
for  most  practical  purposes,  has  made  the  nation's 
consuming  public  a  single  mass  market.  The  im- 
pact of  this  transformation  could  be  seen  in  two 
facts:  the  16  million  Negroes  of  the  United  States 
had  as  much  purchasing  power  as  Canada's  total 
population  of  15.8  million;  they  owned  more  auto- 
mobiles than  the  entire  population  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites.  Such  changes  could  only 
be  accompanied  by  new  social  patterns. 

The  Economy.  As  the  American  economy  has  con- 
tinued to  give  a  large  and  widely  shared  yield,  pub- 
licists^  have  changed  the  label  from  "Free  Enter- 
prise" to  "People's  Capitalism."  In  his  economic 
report  to  Congress  delivered  at  the  start  of  the  year, 
President  Eisenhower  stated  the  gist  of  this  doc- 
trine: 

"Today  we  believe  as  strongly  in  economic  prog- 
ress through  free  and  competitive  enterprise  as  our 
fathers  did,  and  we  resent  as  they  did  any  un- 
necessary intrusion  of  government  into  private  af- 
fairs. But  we  have  also  come  to  believe  that  progress 
need  not  proceed  as  irregularly  as  in  the  past,  and 
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that  the  Federal  government  has  the  capacity  to 
moderate  economic  fluctuations  without  becoming  a 
dominant  factor  in  our  economy/' 

This  was  the  tenth  year  since  the  Full  Employ- 
ment Act  made  the  economic  report  an  annual 
event,  and  established  new  executive  and  congres- 
sional machinery  for  measuring  even  the  smallest 
wavering  in  the  nation's  economy.  As  the  totals  for 
1956  were  being  added  up,  many  economists  specu- 
lated on  the  possibility  that  the  United  States  had 
seen  its  last  depression. 

Gross  national  production  reached  $414,000  mil- 
lion, 3.5  percent  beyond  expectations  for  the  year 
and  6  percent  over  1955.  Consumers  took  in  a  record 
$325,000  million,  and  spent  accordingly  a  high  of 
$256,000  million.  Good  jobs  went  begging  as  em- 
ployment reached  65  million,  and  wages  increased 
by  4  percent.  The  2,400,000  unemployed  were 
mostly  between  jobs.  This  has  been  called  by  some 
a  minimum  labor  reservoir  in  a  free  and  expanding 
economy. 

Consumers  rang  up  a  food  bill  of  $71,000  million 
for  an  all-time  high.  To  pay  for  streamlined  and  elec- 
tronic conveniences  the  nation  increased  its  instal- 
ment debt  to  a  staggering  $41,000  million,  "but  by 
only  half  the  1955  increment.  An  increase  in  retail 
sales  of  soft  goods  offset  a  5  percent  decline  in 
durable  goods,  for  an  overall  retail  gain  of  2  percent. 

New  business  investment  for  expansion  continued 
to  rise,  despite  the  anxious  fears  of  those  who  had 
keen  memories  of  cyclical  downswings.  This  invest- 
ment in  the  future  was  $44,000  million,  25  percent 
greater  than  last  year. 

Profits,  and  in  consequence  the  stock  market, 
were  exceptions  to  the  general  upward  trend.  Cor- 
porate profits  before  taxes  were  $41,000  million 
compared  to  $42,700  million  in  1955.  One  reason 
for  this  drop  was  the  increase  in  new  capital  invest- 
ment, which  took  40  percent  of  business  earnings. 
Nevertheless,  dividends  were  up  $800  million  to 
$12,000  million.  But  this  amount  fell  short  of  the 
slice  of  profits  considered  normal  for  dividends.  Tlie 
effect  on  the  stock  market  was  a  50  point  drop  in 
the  Dow-Jones  average  at  the  year's  end,  cancefiing 
out  an  earlier  equivalent  rise. 

One  of  the  driving  forces  behind  the  boom  was 
the  accelerated  rise  in  family  incomes  and  expendi- 
tures. Higher  wages  are  part  of  the  explanation, 
but  a  trend  toward  more  wage-earners  per  family 
has  also  played  a  big  part  in  bringing  new  recruits 
to  the  middle-class  standard  of  living.  The  number 
of  women,  and  of  married  women,  gainfully  em- 
ployed has  climbed  steadily,  reaching  a  total  of  27 
million  by  1956.  This  change  means  mat  about  one 
quarter  of  American  family  units  now  have  two 
sources  of  income  and  correspondingly  greater  pur- 
chasing power. 

Research  laboratories  are  generating  much  of  the 
steam  behind  the  economy's  ascent.  The  yearly  in- 
vestment in  research  reached  $5,000  million,  almost 
half  from  government  funds.  About  15,000  com- 
panies ^  maintained  programs  based  on  the  belief 
that  science  is  not  only  good  business,  but  essential 
for  survival.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  about 
one  third  of  the  year's  capital  expansion  was  for  the 
manufacture  of  new  products. 

Though  economics  1956-style  hardly  fit  the  tra- 
ditional description  of  the  "gloomy  science/*  there 
were  enough  problems  to  make  the  year's  story  be- 
lievable. The  dwindling  number  of  farmers  who 
continue  to  grow  larger  crops  on  less  land  was  a 
case  in  point.  The  Soil  Bank  and  Federal  crop  con- 
trol programs  retired  12  million  acres  from  cultiva- 
tion, leaving  the  smallest  area  put  to  the  plow  since 
the  drought  year  of  1936.  Nevertheless,  and  despite 


dust-bowl  conditions  in  the  Southwest  and  cold 
spring  weather  in  the  Great  Plains,  livestock  and 
crop  yields  reached  the  record  levels  of  1948.  The 
cash  return  to  the  farmer  was  5  percent  better  than 
last  year,  reversing  the  decline  which  started  in 
1951,  but  by  no  means  compensating  for  the  23 
percent  drop  in  farm  prices  of  the  past  5  years.  Even 
less  did  the  slight  recovery  in  farm  income  make 
up  for  the  fact  that  average  farm  prices  today  are 
still  close  to  the  levels  of  1919. 

For  the  economist  the  farmers'  problem  was  one 
of  supply  and  demand.  But  like  other  groups,  farm- 
ers long  ago  learned  that  with  enough  votes  in 
enough  States  they  might  cultivate  enough  support 
in  Congress  to  repeal  such  economic  laws.  The  suc- 
cess of  such  endeavors  could  be  gauged  by  the 
Federal  government's  investment  of  $8,500  million 
for  farm  price  supports  and  the  Soil  Bank  program. 

Inflation,  out  of  the  headlines  for  3  years,  re- 
emerged  as  a  clear  and  present  danger.  Though 
most  costs  have  never  ceased  to  rise,  the  drop  in 
farm  prices  had  kept  the  overall  cost  of  living  stable. 
But  when  grocery  bills  started  going  up  in  1956  the 
cost  of  living  went  up  2.4  percent.  Even  to  hold  the 
line  at  this  point  the  government  resorted  to  the 
tightest  money  market  in  almost  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. This  belt-tightening  was  achieved  when  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  upped  discount  rates  to  3 
percent. 

The  credit  squeeze  hit  some  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy harder  than  others,  particularly  housing  con- 
struction and  small  business.  Of  the  country's 
4,250,000  business  companies,  98  percent  are  rated 
as  "small."  Since  1947  their  share  of  all  sales  has 
shrunk  from  19  to  12.3  percent.  In  1956  there  were 
12,750  failures,  16  more  than  in  1955,  for  a  dollar 
liability  of  $565  million,  the  highest  since  1935. 
Attempts  to  draw  hard-and-fast  conclusions  from 
these  facts  were  discouraged  when  the  business 
birth  rate  exceeded  the  death  rate. 

There  were  other  soft  spots,  like  the  tight  steel 
supply  caused  by  a  long  strike,  and  automobile  sales 
which  were  only  the  fourth  highest  yet,  but  all  in 
all  the  facts  spoke  so  eloquently  for  themselves  that 
superlatives  were  outshone  and  the  most  jaded 
cynics  gainsaid. 

Presidency.  Not  since  radio  and  television  gave 
every  living  room  potential  access  to  any  notable's 
fireside,  has  the  nation  had  such  an  insight  into  the 
intimate  thoughts  of  their  President  as  that  occa- 
sioned by  the  two  major  illnesses  of  D wight  D. 
Eisenhower.  Perhaps  never  before  have  so  many 
simultaneously  shared  in  contemplating  that  most 
difficult  of  subjects,  human  mortality  and  expenda- 
bility.  Inevitably  national  concern  about  the  effects 
of  the  President's  heart  attack  on  Sept.  24,  1955, 
became  tinged  with  partisan  innuendoes,  but  to  a 
noteworthy  degree  the  matter  was  considered  on 
its  merits. 

When  the  President  on  February  29  announced 
his  readiness  to  seek  a  second  term,  he  explained  his 
decision  with  the  same  rare  candor  that  had  been 
observed  from  the  day  of  his  illness.  First,  his  reason 
for  again  seeking  the  Presidency:  "The  work  that  I 
set  out  4  years  ago  to  do  has  not  yet  reached  the 
state  of  development  that  I  then  hoped  could  be  ac- 
complished within  the  period  of  a  single  term  in 
office."  Chief  among  the  President's  untulfiUed  ob- 
jectives, presumably,  was  a  remodeled  Republican 
Party  that  could  hold  national  office  independent  of 
his  own  personal  popularity^  a  party  in  harmony 
with  his  own  and  the  nation  s  trust  in  moderation. 
The  President  made  it  clear  that  he  and  his  medical 
advisors  believed  that  he  was  as  well  prepared  as 
ever  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  his  office. 
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Proving  again  that  real  life  is  fashioned  of  im- 
plausible events  too  strange  for  fiction,  the  Presi- 
dent on  June  8  was  stricken  by  a  second  major  ill- 
ness, underwent  surgery  the  next  day,  was  equal  to 
light  chores  of  office  two  days  later,  and  promptly 
let  it  be  known  that  his  hat  was  still  in  the  ring.  The 
President's  new  ailment,  ileitis,  was  one  known  only 
to  its  victims,  doctors,  and  crossword  puzzle  fans, 
so  again  the  electorate  was  put  through  a  short 
course  on  medical  probabilities. 

At  his  first  meeting  with  the  press  after  his  illness 
President  Eisenhower  had  his  final  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  health.  In  reply  to  a  reporter  s  statement 
that  some  of  his  warmest  admirers  feared  he  might 
not  survive  another  term  of  office,  the  President 
said:  "I  don't  think  it  is  too  important  to  the  indi- 
vidual how  his  end  comes,  and  certainly  he  can  t 
dictate  the  time."  He  added  that  the  country  s  wel- 
fare was  the  real  issue. 

President  Eisenhower  initiated  no  new  under- 
takings as  he  closed  out  his  first  term  in  office.  There 
was  a  minimum  of  controversy  inherent  in  the  legis- 
lative proposals  which  the  President  submitted  to 
the  second  session  of  the  84th  Congress,  but  in  an 
election  year  a  little  controversy  could  go  a  long 
way.  His  proposal  of  a  $66,300  million  budget, 
against  estimated  revenues  of  $65,900  million,  was 
close  enough  to  a  balance  to  raise  the  question  of 
tax  cuts,  but  the  President  asked  that  debt  reduc- 
tion be  put  first. 

Most  of  the  bill,  $42,400  million,  was  for  defense, 
while  $7,100  million  went  for  interest  on  a  record 
national  debt  of  $272,800  million,  most  of  which 
was  also  charged  against  defense.  Judging  from 
past  experience,  there  would  be  little  sentiment  for 
paring  these  items,  but  plenty  of  debate  could 
be  expected  on  the  $13,900  million  slated  for  do- 
mestic programs,  and  on  the  $2,200  million  cost  of 
running  the  government. 

The  President  again  asked  approval  of  a  new 
Federal  highway  program  to  meet  the  nation's 
pressing  need  for  a  continental  network  of  modern 
thruways.  A  previous  request  for  highway  legisla- 
tion had  been  defeated  when  the  Democratic  major- 
ity declined  to  accept  his  proposal  for  financing  the 
program  by  bond  issues.  He  now  indicated  that  he 
would  accept  additional  taxes  to  finance  the  project. 

There  was  a  promise  of  partisan  maneuvering 
over  the  President's  requests  for  new  farm  relief 
legislation,  a  five-year,  $1,250  million  program  to 
match  State  funds  for  building  and  operating  new 
schools,  and  a  revision  of  the  immigration  laws. 

The  cabinet  lost  the  third  of  its  original  members 
when  Douglas  McKay  on  March  29  resigned  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  try  to  restore  to  the 
Republican  banner  the  Oregon  Senate  seat  held 
by  former  confrere  Wayne  Morse.  McKay's  suc- 
cessor was  Fred  A.  Seaton,  former  Nebraska  Senator 
and  White  House  aide. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Associate  Justice  Sher- 
man Minton,  for  reasons  of  health,  President  Eisen- 
hower appointed  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.,  to  replace 
him  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  an  election  year  the  President's  tasks  always 
take  on  another  dimension.  In  1956  there  was  not 
only  the  added  problem  of  his  health,  but  also  the 
rare  challenge  of  continuing  harmonious,  bipartisan 
relations  with  a  Congress  under  opposition  control, 
and,  for  full  measure,  on  election  eye  the  ghastly 
coincidence  of  Soviet  tanks  crushing  Hungary's 
revolt  while  some  of  America's  closest  allies  were 
resorting  to  force  in  Egypt.  Though  at  least  one 
officially  approved  political  biography  indicated 
that  the  President's  good  temper  had  its  limits, 
through  it  all  he  gave  the  outward  impression  that 


the  year  had  brought  exactly  what  the  doctor 
ordered. 

Congress.  On  a  scale  rating  intensity  of  political 
contention,  the  second  session  of  the  84th  Congress 
scored  well  below  the  mid-point.  The  fact  of  na- 
tional well-being,  the  fact  that  even  staunch  Demo- 
crats "liked  Ike/'  the  fact  that  the  President's  per- 
sonal style  made  for  effective  bipartisanship,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Democrats  were  hopelessly  split 
on  the  issue  of  desegregation— all  these  combined 
meant  that  there  was  a  minimum  to  fight  about  and 
still  less  willingness  to  fight. 

The  placid  mood  of  Congress  was  revealed  at  the 
outset  when,  in  an  election  year,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
Senate  majority  leader  and  a  power  in  the  party 
which  created  the  New  and  Fair  Deals,  headed  the 
Democrats'  legislative  program  with  the  natural  gas 
bill,  a  measure  designed  to  exempt  independent 
natural  gas  producers  from  Federal  regulation.  After 
Senator  Francis  Case  (R.,  S.D.)  revealed  that  an 
oil  company  representative  had  offered  a  $2,500 
campaign  contribution  while  alluding  to  hopes  for 
the  gas  bill's  passage,  the  President  vetoed  the 
measure.  He  made  it  clear  that  he  favored  the  bill's 
objectives,  but  thought  that  it  could  be  strength- 
ened by  specific  protection  of  consumers'  rights  to 
fair  prices.  The  President  also  referred  to  highly 
questionable  activities"  of  a  small  minority  in  the 
natural  gas  industry,  and  thus  collected  a  political 
victory  that  had  been  handed  to  him. 

Between  January  3  and  July  27  the  Senate  and 
House  passed  638  public  bills  and  403  private  bills, 
and  incurred  23  vetoes,  all  of  which  were  left  stand- 
ing. One  of  the  vetoes  knocked  out  a  bill  sponsored 
by  the  Democrats  to  restore  farm  price  supports  to 
90  percent  of  parity— a  measure  calculated  to  relieve 
the  farmers  and  win  favor  at  the  polls.  A  second 
farm  bill  established  a  Soil  Bank  and  continued 
the  flexible  price  support  program. 

The  Soil  Bank  set  up  an  acreage  reserve  to 
reduce  plantings  of  6  embarrassingly  bountiful 
crops:  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  peanuts,  rice,  and  to- 
bacco. For  this  purpose  farmers  may  be  paid  not 
more  than  $750  million  through  1959.  Additional 
payments  of  $450  million  may  be  made  to  establish 
a  conservation  reserve  of  lands  withdrawn  from 
cultivation  and  put  under  cover  crops. 

The  Democrats'  nearest  approach  to  pay  dirt 
in  their  search  for  political  gain  came  during 
consideration  of  the  defense  appropriation.  The  ad- 
ministration asked  for  $34,147,850,000.  On  almost 
straight  party  lines  the  Democrats  outvoted  the 
Republicans  to  push  through  a  measure  for  $34,- 
656,727,000,  most  of  the  added  money  going  for 
air  power.  This  rebuff  to  the  administration  came 
after  several  Air  Force  generals  testified  that  the 
striking  power  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  long-range  bomber 
fleet  was  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States. 
Despite  this  comparatively  sensational  testimony, 
the  issue  of  national  defense  did  not  promise  to 
give  much  political  mileage  as  long  as  the  country's 
most  esteemed  living  general  was  Commander  in 
Chief. 

The  session's  legislation  likely  to  be  longest  re- 
membered was  that  providing  Federal  aid  for  a  new 
national  highway  system.  To  cost  $33,800  million 
over  13  years,  the  program  dwarfs  such  Federal 
undertakings  as  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  New  Deal's 
Works  Progress  Administration.  The  program's  goal 
is  a  system  of  4-to-6-lane,  limited-access  highways 
extending  42,000  miles  and  linking  90  percent  of  all 
cities  with  over  50,000  population. 

A  similar  administration  proposal  failed  of  pas- 
sage in  1955  when  the  Democrats  opposed  a  pro- 
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vision  for  financing  it  by  bond  issues.  The  bill  as 
passed  called  for  higher  taxes  on  motor  vehicle 
fuels,  tires,  trucks,  buses,  and  trailers  to  raise  an 
additional  $14,000  million  in  16  years. 

A  memory  of  past  charges  of  cavalier  handling 
of  public  funds  put  the  majority  leadership  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  administration's  request  for  $4,859,- 
975,000  for  foreign  aid,  a  figure  close  to  the  yearly 
aid  bill  during  the  Truman  administration.  How- 
ever, in  1955  only  $2,700  million  was  asked  for 
foreign  aid,  while  actual  expenditures  were  held 
at  previous  levels  by  drawing  on  funds  appropriated 
earlier  to  assure  a  continuous  flow  of  supplies.  The 
Democrats  claimed  that  the  apparent  savings  of 
1955  were  merely  a  bit  of  budgetary  legerdemain 
which  the  administration  was  now  having  to  pay  for 
by  requesting  an  increase  in  aid  funds  to  avoid 
cutting  supply  deliveries.  Though  it  meant  a  reversal 
of  traditional  roles,  the  Democrats  balked  at  voting 
the  administration  out  of  the  hole  in  which  it  had 
placed  itself.  After  prolonged  debate,  however, 
Congress  passed  a  measure  for  $3,766,570,000,  to 
which  was  added  $240  million  in  reappropriated 
funds. 

Social  Security  coverage  was  broadened  to  in- 
clude about  750,000  farmers,  farm  workers,  and 
self-employed  professionals,  as  well  as  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  age  at  which  women 
might  qualify  for  benefits  was  lowered  to  62. 

In  a  singular  instance  of  bipartisan  restraint  both 
parties  held  back  from  proposing  an  election-year 
tax  cut,  even  though  it  had  seemed  clear  that  the 
President's  budget  underestimated  revenues.  This 

E roved  to  be  the  case,  so  that  the  budget  not  only 
alanced  but  recorded  a  $1,754  million  surplus. 

Among  the  legislative  proposals  that  did  not  be- 
come law,  Federal  aid  to  education  was  the  one  that 
failed  with  the  most  debate.  The  amount  discussed 
was  $300  million  to  be  spent  in  5  years.  The  Ad- 
ministration suggested  apportioning  aid  in  ratio  to 
per  capita  income  and  State  school  expenditures, 
but  a  Democratic  bill  substituted  a  ratio  to  popula- 
tion. However,  the  measure  foundered  on  an  amend- 
ment introduced  by  Rep.  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr., 
which  would  have  required  State  compliance  with 
Supreme  Court  decisions  to  qualify  for  assistance. 
In  a  House  vote  a  majority  of  the  Republican  mem- 
bers teamed  with  a  minority  of  Democrats  to  adopt 
the  Powell  amendment,  and  when  the  bill  came  to 
a  vote  it  was  killed  by  a  majority  of  the  Republicans 
and  half  the  Democrats. 

In  retrospect  there  were  some  half-hearted 
partisan  attempts  to  stick  a  "do-nothing"  label  on 
the  second  session  of  the  84th  Congress,  but  the 
blame  or  credit  was  so  evenly  distributed  between 
the  two  parties  that  the  effort  was  quickly  forgotten. 

Elections.  Until  techniques  of  social  analysis  be- 
come more  highly  refined,  the  1956  elections  will 
retain  a  residue  of  questions  that  no  number  of  post- 
mortems can  resolve.  It  was  clear,  nevertheless,  that 
the  individual  voter  turned  out  to  be  the  big  winner 
in  the  election.  A  combination  of  circumstances 
comparable  to  those  in  the  1948  election  demon- 
strated that  an  overwhelmingly  large  percentage 
of  voters  was  doing  its  own  thinking  and  making 
its  own  decisions,  independent  of  the  pleas  of 
party  machines,  editorial  writers,  union  leaders,  or 
company  officials.  In  1948  the  voter  strikingly 
showed  his  independence  by  giving  a  majority  to 
a  presidential  candidate  whose  defeat  was  generally- 
taken  for  granted.  In  1956  the  voters  split  their 
ballots  in  such  divers  ways  as  to  shatter  old  con- 
cepts of  herd  psychology  at  the  polls. 

The  major  question  in  the  presidential  contest 
was  settled  when  President  Eisenhower  declared 


his  readiness  to  run  for  reelection.  Thereafter,  in- 
terest focused  on  Vice  President  Nixon's  plans,  the 
choice  of  the  Democrats'  candidates,  and  control  of 
Congress. 

Though  the  President  had  seemed  to  hedge  on  the 
question  of  his  next  running  mate,  Richard  M. 
Nixon's  choice  became  a  foregone  conclusion  when 
in  April  he  announced  his  willingness  to  run.  Later, 
one  month  before  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention, Harold  Stassen,  a  seasoned  politician  and 
a  White  House  aide,  created  some  stir  and  more 
puzzlement  when  he  launched  a  one-man  stop- 
Nixon  movement.  Though  he  backed  his  attempt 
with  a  private  poll  said  to  show  that  Nixon  would 
weaken  the  Republican  ticket,  and  proposed  instead 
Massachusetts'  Governor  Christian  A.  Herter,  Stas- 
sen never  attracted  a  prominent  acknowledged  sup- 
porter. 

Once  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  had  announced  his 
intentions,  the  nomination  as  the  Democrat's  candi- 
date became  a  dubious  prize.  For  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son the  choice  was  to  run  against  strong  odds  or  re- 
tire from  active  politics.  For  Estes  Kefauver  it  was 
a  choice  of  spending  the  political  capital  he  held 
from  his  previous  bid  for  the  nomination,  or  allow 
it  to  depreciate  by  default.  By  the  same  token 
neither  could  duck  the  State  primary  contests.  But 
evidently  Kefauver  had  lost  his  primary  magic  of 
1952,  because  the  results  were  so  heavily  against 
him  that  he  withdrew  his  coonskin  cap  from  the 
ring.  New  York's  Governor  Averell  Harriman 
avoided  the  sink-or-swim  test  of  the  primaries, 
hoping  that  his  aspirations  might  fare  better  at  the 
convention.  Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman, 
just  before  the  Democratic  National  Convention, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Stevenson  could  not 
win  and  swung  his  personal  endorsement  to  Harri- 
man. Nevertheless,  it  was  Stevenson  on  the  first 
ballot,  905&  votes  to  Harriman's  210,  the  rest  going 
to  7  favorite  son  candidates.  In  a  close  contest 
Kefauver  nosed  out  Massachusetts  Senator  John 
Kennedy  for  the  Vice  Presidential  nomination. 

The  campaign  was  neither  edifying,  gripping, 
nor  amusing.  The  one  real  domestic  issue— the  Su- 
preme Court's  decisions  on  desegregation— was  so 
loaded  with  political  dynamite  that  both  parties 
side-stepped  it.  Vice  President  Nixon  offended  legal 
purists  but  won  the  admiration  of  practical  politi- 
cians when  he  claimed  for  the  Republican  Party 
credit  for  Court  decisions  rendered  under  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren,  former  Republican  Governor 
of  California. 

The  Democrats  and  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  based 
their  presidential  hopes  on  the  once  solid  South, 
disgruntled  farmers,  the  big  cities,  labor,  and 
minority  groups.  To  this  end  they  offered  a  return  to 
farm  price  supports  at  90  percent  of  parity,  but 
beyond  that  had  to  reach  quite  far  afield  for  issues. 
There  was,  of  course,  the  issue  of  the  President's 
health,  but  that  could  hardly  be  touched  without 
backfiring.  On  election  eve  Stevenson,  in  a  des- 
perate move,  did  warn  that  a  vote  for  Eisenhower 
was  very  likely  to  be  a  vote  for  Nixon.  Failing  to 
arouse  much  concern  over  the  administration's  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy,  Stevenson  proposed  ending 
the  draft  at  the  earliest  safe  time,  and  a  unilateral 
ending  of  hydrogen  bomb  tests.  The  introduction  of 
two  highly  technical  and  debatable  issues  without 
long  preparation  smacked  of  maladroit  expediency, 
and  seemingly  failed  to  restore  the  image  of  modest 
sincerity  which  had  made  Mr.  Stevenson  such  a 
successful  TV  personality  in  the  1952  campaign. 

By  contrast  the  President  projected  an  impression 
of  earnest  and  deeply  genuine  dedication,  qualities 
usually  regarded  as  intangible,  yet  of  such  potency 
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that  they  kept  him  disassociated  in  the  public  mind 
from  any  fumbles  by  his  administration  team  mates. 
The  proof  came  when  the  Republican  slogan  of 
"peace  and  prosperity'*  was  shot  in  half  by  Soviet 
tanks  in  Budapest,  and  by  Anglo-French  and  Israeli 
troops  in  Egypt.  Somehow  this  low  blow  brought 
the  President  added  support,  presumably  from  a 
belief  that  his  military  experience  might  now  be  an 
added  asset. 

The  November  6  election  kept  President  Ei- 
senhower in  the  White  House  with  a  near-record 
plurality  of  almost  10  million  votes.  The  Eisen- 
nower-Nixon  ticket  swept  41  States  with  an  electoral 
vote  of  457,  to  7  States  and  an  electoral  vote  of  74 
for  Stevenson. 

"A  great  personal  triumph"  is  only  the  more  ob- 
vious of  the  explanations  offered  for  the  size  of 
the  President's  victory  and  its  sharp  contrast  to 
his  party's  defeat  in  again  losing  control  of  both 
houses  of  Congress:  49  to  47  in  the  Senate  and  235 
to  200  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Such  an 
equivocal  set  of  election  results  had  not  been  turned 
in  for  over  100  years. 

The  15-15  split  in  the  30  gubernatorial  contests 
included  several  upsets  and  departures  from  tra- 
ditional voting  habits,  most  noteworthy  of  which 
was  the  return  to  office  of  Maine's  Governor  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskie,  a  Democrat  in  a  state  known  for 
its  solid  Republicanism.  The  Democrats  were  left 
with.  29  governorships,  to  the  Republicans'  19. 

The  results  of  the  election  have  been  traced  to 
shifts  in  voting  behavior  in  attempts  to  isolate  pat- 
terns that  may  hold  in  future  contests.  Among  the 
analysts*  conclusions  are  that  more  Negro  voters 
have  returned  to  the  fold  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
party,  that  traditionally  Democratic  urban  wards 
have  tended  to  go  Republican,  and  that  a  spread  of 
middle-class  spending  habits  heralds  a  spread  of 
Republican  voting  preferences. 

Foreign  Policy.  The  manner  in  which  local  pre- 
occupations could  restrict  the  country's  foreign 
moves  was  seen  when,  on  May  9,  Senator  Walter  F. 
George  (D.,  Ga.)  announced  that  he  would  not 
run  for  another  term.  Senator  George  at  the  age  of  78 
had  held  his  Senate  seat  for  34  years.  A  man  of 
strong  convictions,  he  had  been  one  of  the  most 
influential  supporters  of  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 
For  this  reason  his  chairmanship  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  had  been  of  key  im- 
portance in  gaining  Congressional  support  of  Ad- 
ministration measures.  And  it  was  this  fact,  more 
than  his  age,  that  induced  Senator  George  to  quit. 
It  was  clear  that  his  commitment  to  an  active  foreign 
policy  practically  assured  his  defeat  in  a  contest 
against  the  rough-and-tumble  tactics  that  could  be 
expected  from  Herman  Talmadge,  who  had  indi- 
cated he  planned  to  succeed  Senator  George.  Other 
members  of  Congress  could  also  sense  that  the 
mood  of  their  constituents  put  a  premium  on  cau- 
tion when  it  came  to  foreign  involvements.  Likewise 
the  temper  of  Congress  narrowed  the  area  in  which 
the  President  could  readily  operate. 

Though  the  administration  faced  special  limita- 
tions on  any  foreign  steps  which  would  show  up  in 
the  budget,  no  such  inhibitions  could  be  detected 
in  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles'  travels  or 
statements.  His  expostulation  on  the  "ability  to  get 
to  the  verge  without  getting  into  .  ,  .  war,"  as 
reported  in  the  January  11  issue  of  Life  magazine, 
struck  many  as  having  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the 
events  discussed.  The  Secretary  was  quoted  as  hav- 
ing cited  three  instances  when  the  United  States 
was  brought  "to  the  verge":  when  the  Administra- 
tibnfaceoTan  expansion  of  the  Korean  War,  entering 
the  Indochina  War,  and  taking  action  to  defend 


Formosa.  He  was  quoted  as  saying  that  in  each  case 
the  "necessary  art"  of  statesmanship  called  for  flirt- 
ing with  war;  "we  walked  to  the  brink  and  looked 
it  in  the  face.  We  took  strong  action/' 

Dulles  disclosed  that  he  had  induced  India  s 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  to  warn  Communist  China 
not  to  renew  the  Korean  War  lest  the  United  States 
launch  atom  attacks  on  Manchuria— a  threat  to 
which  he  attributed  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
Korean  truce  talks.  This  account  was  news  to  most 
observers,  especially  to  Nehru,  who  denied  the  role 
attributed  to  him.  When  the  Secretary  revealed 
further  that  he  thought  be  had  had  an  understand- 
ing with  Churchill  for  joint  action  in  the  Indochina 
War,  the  British  Foreign  Office  denied  any  such 
promise.  It  was  a  matter  of  record  that  the  President 
had  rejected  Dulles'  recommendation  that  Chiang 
Kai-shek  be  encouraged  to  take  "strong  action"  by 
air  raids  against  the  mainland  when  the  Chinese 
Communists  shelled  the  outlying  islands. 

A  month  later  the  Secretary  of  State  formulated 
another  foreign  policy  perspective.  Before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  he  gave  the 
opinion  that  the  past  year  had  strengthened  the  po- 
sition of  the  Free- World  nations,  and  that  this 
new  strength  had  forced  the  Soviet  ^  leopard  to 
change  his  spots,  to  abandon  Stalin's  cold-war 
methods  for  "peaceful  co-existence."  This  estimate 
came  a  few  days  after  one  delivered  by  Nikita  S. 
Khrushchev  to  the  twentieth  congress  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party.  He  said  that  war  was  no  longer 
viewed  as  inevitable  because  the  weakened  condi- 
tion of  Western  imperialism  meant  that  world  revo- 
lution could  come  peacefully. 

The  instrumentalities  whereby  the  reputed  new 
strength  of  the  Free  World  has  shaken  the  Soviet 
empire  have  yet  to  be  fully  identified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Nevertheless,  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  in  the  Middle  East  momentous  events  were 
in  the  making. 

Following  U.S.  and  British  promises  of  $70  mil- 
lion to  help  Egypt  dam  the  Nile  at  Aswan,  the 
World  Bank  on  February  9  indicated  its  readiness 
to  put  $200  million  into  the  project.  On  June  13 
the  British  ended  a  military  occupation  of  the  Suez 
Canal  zone  which  began  in  1882,  a  move  taken 
upon  the  urging  of  the  United  States.  On  July  19 
the  United  States  withdrew  its  offer  to  help  finance 
the  Aswan  High  Dam,  doing  so  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  deliver  the  maximum  affront  to  Egypt's 
President  Nasser.  The  reason  was  stated  by  Secre- 
tary Dulles  in  blunt  terms:  wben  Egypt  mortgaged 
its  cotton  crop  to  pay  off  a  multimillion  dollar  arms 
deal  with  Czechoslovakia,  it  lost  the  ability  to  pay 
its  share  of  the  Dam's  costs.  How  Nasser,  thus" 
cornered,  had  been  expected  to  react  was  not  di- 
vulged, but  within  a  week  he  had  nationalized  the 
Suez  Canal  and  claimed  that  its  revenues  would 
suffice  for  the  dam  project. 

Having  up  to  this  point  played  a  strong  hand 
in  the  game  of  Middle  East  politics,  the  United 
States  now  retired  to  the  sidelines.  The  shock  of 
this  shift  apparently  so  unsettled  the  British  and 
French  that  they  withdrew  behind  a  diplomatic 
curtain  and  retrogressed  to  a  19th-century  punitive 
expedition  intended  to  put  the  fractious  Nasser  in 
his  place.  The  move  got  under  way  on  October  31, 
three  days  after  Israel  got  in  the  first  blow  at  Egypt. 
Though  there  was  enough  blame  here  for  all  con- 
cerned, President  Eisenhower  had  special  justifica- 
tion for  feeling  irked.  No  amount  of  debating  skill 
could  gloss  over  the  timing  of  these  attacks  to  come 
a  few  days  before  America's  voters  passed  on  his 
fitness  for  office.  Beyond  that,  coming  almost  exactly 
at  the  moment  of  the  Soviet's  brutal  repression  of 
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the  Hungarian  uprising,  the  attacks  on  Egypt 
short-circuited  attempts  to  rally  world  opinion 
against  the  Soviet  infamy. 

President  Eisenhower  spoke  to  the  nation  on 
October  31,  deploring  the  action  taken  by  Britain, 
France  and  Israel,  declaring  that  the  United  States 
would  not  intervene,  and  putting  his  trust  in  the 
UN  to  restore  peace.  Two  days  later  the  UN  General 
Assembly  passed  a  U.S.  resolution  calling  for  a 
cease-fire  in  Egypt. 

As  to  Hungary,  the  consensus  seemed  to  be  that 
the  risk  of  World  War  III  was  too  high  a  price  to 
pay  for  going  to  the  rescue. 

What  the  loss  of  confidence  among  the  three 
principal  NATO  allies  had  done  to  that  alliance 
was  a  question  that  got  different  answers  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Washington.  On  November  27  President 
Eisenhower  said  that,  despite  different  views  on 
how  to  deal  with  Mr.  Nasser,  Anglo-French-Ameri- 
can ties  were  as  strong  as  ever  and  that  this  country 
still  stood  foursquare  behind  NATO. 

Defense.  The  place  was  Bikini  Atoll;  the  date, 
May  21.  From  a  height  of  10  miles  a  B-52  jet 
bomber  made  the  first  U.S.  air  drop  of  a  hydrogen 
bomb.  Exploding  at  10,000  feet  with  a  force  of  10 
megatons,  it  released  enough  destructive  power 
to  level  a  populated  area  12  miles  across. 

Do  such  weapons  in  fact  make  modern  war  un- 
thinkable, as  President  Eisenhower  has  concluded? 
That  question  was  repeatedly  put  befofe  the  public, 
when  an  inter-service  debate  on  the  future  missions 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  broke  into  print. 
Former  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway 
charged  that  politics  rather  than  military  wisdom 
had  dictated  cuts  in  the  arms  budget  for  the  fiscal 
years  1955,  1956,  and  1957.  In  a  series  of  Saturday 
Evening  Post  articles  appearing  in  January,  General 
Ridgway  said  that,  contrary  to  a  statement  by  the 
President  in  his  1954  State  of  the  Union  message, 
the  4  Joint  Chiefs  had  not  all  agreed  to  the  10  per- 
cent cut  in  Army  strength  nor  to  the  new  reliance 
on  air  and  nuclear  power. 

In  May  the  3  services  of  the  Armed  Forces  treated 
the  public  to  a  series  of  leaked  disclosures  that  each 
thought  the  other  2  had  been  perilously  overrated. 
Though  the  Me  of  each  citizen  might  be  at  stake, 
he  could  do  little  more  than  note  with  interest  that: 
according  to  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy's  super  car- 
riers are  highly  vulnerable,  and  the  Army  s  NIKE 
missile  is  not  an  effective  anti-aircraft  weapon;  ac- 
cording to  the  Army  the  likelihood  of  atomic  stale- 
mate means  that  future  wars  will  be  fought  by  foot 
soldiers  and  gunpowder;  according  to  the  Navy, 
its  carriers,  sunk  or  not,  can  get  their  planes  off 
before  going  down. 

Whatever  verdict  history  hands  down,  the  Presi- 
dent settled  the  matter  as  far  as  the  Pentagon  was 
concerned.  At  his  May  23  press  conference  he 
acknowledged  the  right  of  each  service  to  fight  for 
its  views,  adding  that  "The  day  that  discipline  dis- 
appears from  our  forces  we  will  have  no  forces, 
and  we  would  be  foolish  to  put  a  nickel  into  them." 
He  then  outlined  the  new  military  doctrine  that 
guides  the  United  States:  "The  sole  use  of  armed 
forces,  so  far  as  war  between  two  great  countries 
possessing  atom  and  hydrogen  bombs,  today  is 
this:  their  deterrent  value/*  It  follows  from  the 
President's  theory  that  the  nation's  military  goal 
need  not  be  to  have  more  of  everything  than  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  only  enough  to  deter  attack  by 
the  capacity  for  effective  retaliation.  The  President 
believes  that  such  a  force  now  exists. 

National  Welfare.  The  school  and  teacher  short- 
ages stayed  on  the  nation's  agenda  of  unfinished 
Business.  The  size  of  the  problem  was  seen  in  the 


year's  school  enrolment  of  39,353,000— an  increase 
of  1,927,000  since  1955.  Despite  the  interest  aroused 
by  the  White  House  Conference  on  Education  held 
in  December  1955,  the  issue  of  school  desegregation 
blocked  the  prospects  of  Federal  aid. 

The  National  Housing  Act  was  liberalized  when 
Congress  added  $3,000  million  to  FHA's  mortgage 
insurance  authority,  empowered  FHA  to  insure  new 
long-term  mortgages  for  replacement  of  housing 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  disaster,  and  authorized 
Federal  subsidy  for  70,000  units  of  low-rent  housing 
in  slum  clearance  programs  over  a  two-year  period. 

labor.  In  the  first  lull  year  since  the  AFL-CIO 
merger  the  united  labor  movement  conducted  itself 
in  a  circumspect  manner  befitting  its  established 
position  as  a  broadly  representative  institution. 
When  the  AFL-CIO  council  voted  to  endorse 
Stevenson  and  Kefauver,  council  president  George 
Meany  pointed  out  that  American  labor  is  not 
identified  with  any  one  party,  and  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  labor  vote  under  union  control.  In 
fact,  a  preelection  poll  showed  that  a  majority  of 
union  members  planned  to  vote  for  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

The  number  of  man-hours  lost  in  strikes  was  the 
highest  in  several  years,  and,  partly  as  a  result,  the 
gain  in  labor  productivity  fell  to  1.7  percent  as 
compared  to  the  recent  yearly  average  of  3  percent. 
Since  most  of  the  cost  of  higher  wages  is  either 
reflected  in  higher  prices  or  is  absorbed  by  produc- 
tivity increases,  this  year  fatter  pay  checks  also 
contributed  to  inflation. 

With  prosperity  and  the  acceptance  of  collective 
bargaining,  the  emotional  factor  in  strikes  has  been 
diminishing  in  importance.  However,  from  October 
1955  to  March  1956  an  old-fashioned  strike  by 
members  of  the  International  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers  tied  up  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Cor- 
poration. A  five-year  agreement  providing  for  an- 
nual wage  increases  promised  a  more  stable  future, 
but  for  company  and  union  this  had  been  a  strike 
motivated  by  more  than  "bread  alone." 

The  strike  putting  the  biggest  dent  in  the  econ- 
omy came  when  the  United  Steel  Workers  called 
500,000  members  off  the  job,  halting  most  of  the 
steel  industry  from  July  1  to  August  6.  It  tipped 
the  delicate  balance  between  steel  supply  and  de- 
mand from  modest  plenty  to  mild  shortage.  The 
Steel  Workers  chalked  up  the  year's  biggest  ad- 
vance: a  three-year  contract,  with  wage  and  fringe 
benefits  totaling  $0.45  an  hour. 

Wage  increases  were  also  granted  to  aircraft 
workers;  coal  miners;  telephone  operators;  and 
clothing,  aluminum,  and  rubber  workers.  Average 
weekly  pay  checks  approached  $75  for  factory 
workers,  with  a  prospect  of  steady  employment  as 
two-  and  three-year  contracts  gained  favor. 

With  far  less  than  a  third  of  the  country's  labor 
force  signed  as  union  members,  the  AFL-CIO  set  its 
sights  on  enlisting  26  million  new  members.  The 
South,  which  already  had  other  matters  on  its  mind, 
was  the  chief  non-union  bastion  slated  to  receive 
the  new  organization  drive. 

Now  that  most  of  organized  labor  was  under  one 
roof,  the  AFL-CIO  stepped  up  a  long-range  house 
cleaning  campaign.  Among  the  moves  aimed  at 
corrupt  influences  was  the  Executive  Council's  de- 
cision in  August  to  eliminate  the  so-called  "paper" 
locals  which  racketeers  had  used  to  raid  established 
unions  and  intimidate  small  enterprises.  One  of  the 
chief  offenders  had  been  the  Allied  Industrial 
Workers,  which  had  granted  the  notorious  John 
Dioguardi  several  local  charters.  The  AIW  togethei 
with  the  Distillery  Workers  and  the  Laundry  Work- 
ers, was  placed  under  investigation  on  charges  of 
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conduct  unbecoming  a  member  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
It  was  made  clear  that  an  unfavorable  finding  could 
bring  expulsion  unless  reforms  were  forthcoming. 

In  somewhat  more  cautious  manner  the  AFL- 
CIO  approached  the  dilemma  posed  by  the  be- 
havior of  its  second  largest  member,  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  Teamster  vice 
president  James  R.  Hoffa  forced  the  issue  when  he 
moved  to  lend  $400,000  to  the  International  Long- 
shoreman's Association,  a  former  AFL  member  ex- 
pelled for  corrupt  practices.  When  George  Meany 
rose  to  this  affront  with  a  protest  against  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  ILA,  Dave  Beck,  the  Teamsters' 
boss,  prevailed  upon  Hoffa  to  withdraw  his  offer. 

Civil  Rights.  Three  Supreme  Court  rulings  had  an 
impact  on  civil  rights.  A  decision  on  June  11  re- 
quired a  revision  of  the  Federal  government  security 
program  by  finding  that  it  had  been  improperly 
applied  to  nonsensitive  positions.  The  intent  of 
Congress,  the  Court  ruled,  had  been  that  security 
risks  should  be  excluded  from  sensitive  jobs  alone. 

In  separate  decisions  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  South  Carolina  and  Alabama  laws  requiring  the 
segregation  of  white  and  Negro  bus  passengers 
were  unconstitutional.  The  result  was  to  extend  to 
bus  travel  the  frictions  of  transition  that  the  Court's 
anti-segregation  ruling  of  1954  had  brought  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  South. 

Acting  in  the  belief  that  the  Supreme  Court  helps 
those  who  help  themselves,  the  Negro  citizens  of 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  continued  a  bus  boycott  set  off 
in  December  1955  by  the  arrest  of  a  Negro  bus  pas- 
senger who  rode  in  the  white  section.  As  leader  of 
the  boycott,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
on  March  22  drew  a  suspended  sentence  of  386  days 
in  jail. 

In  Congress  100  Southern  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives ^signed  a  "Declaration  of  Constitutional 
Principles"  in  which  they  pledged  themselves  to 
"use  all  lawful  means  to  bring  about  a  reversal  of 
the  Supreme  Court  school  segregation  ban." 

Acceptance  of  integration  varied  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  population. 
An  accomplished  fact  in  the  nation's  capital,  inte- 
gration was  being  carried  out  in  an  orderly  manner 
in  Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  and  Oklahoma.  Holdouts  at  the  secondary 
school  level  were  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Missis- 
sippi, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

With  the  new  school  season,  about  300,000  Negro 
children,  50,000  more  than  a  year  before,  were  en- 
joying the  novelty  of  attending  classes  with  white 
children.  For  another  2,400,000  Negro  and  6,500,- 
000  white  students  that  experience  was  still  to  come. 

Miss  Autherine  Lucy  in  1955  received  the  back- 
ing of  the  Supreme  Court  in  her  bid  to  enter  the 
University  of  Alabama.  In  February  1956  her  at- 
tempt to  enrol  was  frustrated  by  a  hostile  mob  of 
white  students.  When  the  university  trustees  barred 
Miss  Lucy  from  classes  "for  her  own  protection" 
she  returned  armed  with  a  Federal  Court  order,  but 
this  time  she  was  expelled  for  "baseless  accusations/' 

There  were  disturbances  in  a  number  of  Texas 
and  Kentucky  towns  protesting  integration,  but  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  the  school  superintendent,  Omer 
Carmichael,  showed  what  conscientious  planning 
could  do  when  12,500  Negro  and  34,500  white 
pupils  were  introduced  to  integration  without  pro- 
test. —STEPHEN  S.  LANCASTER 
UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE.  Proponents  of  increased 
funds  for  air  power  were  disappointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  1958  budget,  which  indicated  a  contin- 
uation in  the  decline  of  piloted  military  aircraft 
which  began  in  1955.  Air  Force  spokesmen  stated 
that  this  would  cut  the  137-wing  objective  to  at 


most  128  wings  and  probably  as  low  as  120  wings. 
The  Air  Force  in  its  recruiting  effort  is  trying  to 
attract  new  blood  and  help  experienced  airmen  see 
the  wisdom  of  staying  in  the  service.  To  aid  recruit- 
ing efforts,  the  Air  Force  now  offers  airmen  the 
opportunity  to  reenlist  for  the  base  of  his  choice. 
Furthermore,  the  Air  Force  is  trying  to  assign  men 
returning  from  overseas  to  the  base  of  their  choice. 

Other  steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  at- 
tractiveness of  an  Air  Force  career.  The  stability  of 
individual  assignments  has  been  increased  so  that 
men  do  not  have  to  move  their  families  and  belong- 
ings so  often.  Specialization  is  being  increased.  In- 
stead of  having  one  man  trained  in  all  components 
of  a  technical  system,  he  is  trained  in  just  one  or 
two  of  the  job  phases.  In  this  way  time  is  saved  and 
more  usefulness  derived  from  men  who  stay  for  only 
one  enlistment.  Wide  use  is  being  made  of  civilian 
personnel,  both  at  home  and  overseas.  More  con- 
tracting with  civil  firms  for  certain  maintenance  and 
service  is  being  done.  This  reduces  costs  and  saves 
on  men  in  uniform. 

The  Reenlistment  Bonus  Act  of  1954  has  proved 
to  be  an  important  incentive.  The  Career  Incentive 
Act  of  1955  provided  higher  pay  for  military  per- 
sonnel. During  the  current  session  of  Congress  the 
Dependents  Medical  Care  Bill  has  passed.  This  will 
give  relief  in  an  area  that  has  been  extremely 
troublesome.  %The  Survivors  Benefits  Bill  will  pro- 
vide equitable  financial  security  for  dependents  of 
servicemen.  The  Air  Force  hopes  to  be  able  to  keep 
more  of  its  good  young  officers  as  a  result  of  the 
new  Regular  Officers  Augmentation  Act. 

Another  important  factor  is  housing.  More  hous- 
ing will  not  only  make  a  service  career  more  de- 
sirable, it  will  also  keep  most  needed  people  close 
to  their  jobs.  This  means  quicker  reaction  time  in 
an  emergency—much  increased  combat  effective- 
ness. —LESLIE  E.  NEVILLE 
UNITED  STATES  INFORMATION  AGENCY  (USIA).  The 
year  1956  brought  added,  and  important,  responsi- 
bilities to  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  the  Federal 
establishment  created  Aug.  1,  1953,  to  handle  the 
U.S.  government's  overseas  information  program. 
Early  in  the  year  it  became  evident  that  Communist 
strategy  had  shifted  significantly  to  ideological,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  fields.  The  goal,  a  world 
Communist  order,  remained  unchanged,  but  Com- 
munist leaders  seemed  to  be  convinced  it  can  be 
attained  by  methods  other  than  by  force  or  the 
threat  of  force.  Communist  ideological  strategy 
sought  not  only  to  persuade  other  peoples  to  accept 
Communism  as  a  way  of  life  but  also  to  convince 
them  that  the  objectives  and  policies  of  the  United 
States  are  opposed  to  their  best  interests. 

Increased  Communist  ideological  efforts  lent  the 
United  States  counterattack  the  utmost  urgency. 
The  danger  presented  by  Communism  has  been 
described  by  President  Eisenhower  as  the  "central 
fact  of  today's  life."  The  primary  mission  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  however,  remains  un- 
changed. That,  in  the  words  of  President  Eisen- 
hower, is  to  "present  evidence  to  peoples  of  other 
lands  that  the  objectives  and  policies  of  the  United 
States  are  in  harmony  with  and  will  advance  their 
own  legitimate  aspirations  for  freedom,  progress, 
and  peace."  In  light  of  the  new  situation,  the  Agency 
has  expanded  its  worldwide  program.  Funds  for  the 
operation  were  increased  in  1956  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  $113  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1956-57 
as  against  $88  million  for  the  preceding  period. 

During  the  year  the  Agency  expanded  its  efforts 
to  enlist  private  groups  and  individuals  in  the  cam- 
paign to  create  better  understanding  of  the  United 
States  overseas.  The  high  point  of  this  program  was 
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a  People-to-People  Conference  held  in  Washington, 
Sept.  11,  1956,  under^  White  House  sponsorship. 
As  a  result  of  this  conference  some  40  committees 
were  established  to  work  on  various  projects.  Also 
active  is  a  Business  Council  on  International  Un- 
derstanding formed  as  a  result  of  a  White  House 
conference,  Nov.  10,  1955.  These  groups  cooperate 
with  the  USIA's  Office  of  Private  Cooperation 
created  to  stimulate  interest  in  private  projects  and 
to  assist  private  groups  in  such  activities. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  uses  all  modern 
techniques  of  communication:  radio,  television, 
motion  pictures,  the  press,  publications  of  all  kinds, 
and  person-to-person  contacts.  During  1956  the 
Agency's  television  programs  were  substantially  in- 
creased. Another  program  expanded  during  the 
year  was  a  low  cost  book  project  designed  to  counter 
the  worldwide  Communist  book  campaign  and  to 
give  other  peoples  more  opportunities  to  know  and 
read  American  books. 

UNIVERSAL  COPYRIGHT  CONVENTION.  On  Sept.  16, 
1955,  the  Universal  Copyright  Convention  came 
into  force.  The  following  12  states  are  bound  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Convention  as  of  that  date: 
Andorra,  Chile,  the  German  Federal  Republic, 
Haiti,  Israel,  Monaco,  Spain,  United  States  ( includ- 
ing Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands),  Cambodia,  Costa 
Rica,  Laos,  and  Pakistan.  At  the  end  of  1956,  the 
following  states  had  joined  the  Convention:  France 
( including  the  departments  of  Algeria,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Guiana,  and  Reunion),  Holy  See,  Italy, 
Japan,  Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Portugal,  Switzer- 
land, and  Iceland. 

Earlier  signatories  were  Argentina,  Australia, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Cuba,  Denmark, 
Finland,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  India,  Ireland, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Peru, 
San  Marino,  Salvador,  Sweden.  Uruguay,  United 
Kingdom,  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  preparatory  work  on  the  Universal  Copyright 
Convention  was  done  by  Unesco  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  many  experts  of  diverse  nationalities.  The 
Convention  was  adopted  during  a  conference  held 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  from  Aug.  18  to  Sept.  6, 
1952. 

Article  XI  of  the  Convention  established  an  Inter- 
governmental Committee  to  study  the  problems 
concerning  the  application  and  operation  of  the 
Convention;  make  preparation  for  periodic  revisions 
of  the  Convention;  study  problems  concerning  the 
international  protection  of  copyright;  and  inform 
the  member  states  as  to  its  activities.  This  commit- 
tee held  its  first  session  June  11-15,  1956.  Henry 
Puget  (France)  was  elected  Chairman  and  Arthur 
Fisher  (United  States)  Vice-Chairman. 

The  committee  studied  the  regulation  of  news 
and  other  press  information;  double  taxation  of 
copyright  royalties;  and  the  protection  of  perform- 
ing artists,  recorders,  and  broadcasters.  In  relation 
to  the  latter  question,  the  committee  considered  that 
the  property  rights  claimed  by  performers  could  not 
fail  to  have  consequences  on  copyrights.  It  recom- 
mended that  Unesco  and  the  International  Union 
for  the  Protection  of  Literary  and  Artistic  Property 
(Berne  Union)  should  examine  related  problems  in 
collaboration  with  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation. — JUAN  O.  DIAZ  LEWIS 
UNIVERSALIST  CHURCH  OF  AMERICA.  A  democratic 
religious  body  believing  in  the  worthiness  of  man 
and  his  ability  to  create  the  good  life  ( Kingdom  of 
God)  for  all  men  in  this  world.  The  philosophy  of 
Universalism  originated  with  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal salvation  in  the  first  century  A.D.  and  was 
carried  to  America  in  the  18th  century  by  Dr. 


George  DeBenneville,  a  French  Huguenot,  and 
John  Murray,  an  Englishman.  A  large  group  of 
social  workers,  social  scientists,  and  progressive 
thinkers  accept  the  philosophy  of  Universalism, 
though  the  legal  membership  of  41,229  members  is 
small  (constituency  is  80,000).  There  are  396 
churches  in  America  with  affiliated  groups  in  Can- 
ada, England,  Holland,  Japan,  Haiti,  the  Philip- 
pines, Korea,  and  Germany.  American  headquar- 
ters: The  Universalist  Church  of  America,  16 
Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 

UNIVERSAL  POSTAL  UNION  (UPU).  This  organization, 
which  had  96  member  states  as  of  December  1956, 
was  formally  established  on  July  1,  1875,  and  was 
brought  into  relationship  with  the  United  Nations 
as  a  specialized  agency  on  July  1,  1948. 

The  aim  of  UPU  is  "to  secure  the  organization 
and  improvement  of  the  various  postal  services  and 
to  promote,  in  this  sphere,  the  development  of  in- 
ternational collaboration."  To  this  end,  the  members 
of  UPU  are  united  in  a  single  postal  territory  for 
the  reciprocal  exchange  of  correspondence.  The  in- 
ternational postal  services  include  letter  post  service, 
insured  letters  and  boxes,  parcel  post,  money  orders 
and  travelers  checks,  transfers  to  and  from  postal 
check  accounts,  cash-on-delivery  items,  collection 
of  bills,  and  subscriptions  to  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals. 

The  14th  Universal  Postal  Congress  is  scheduled 
to  be  held  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  in  1957.  The  Acts  of 
the  13th  Congress,  signed  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  on 
July  11,  1952,  entered  into  force  on  July  1,  1953. 
The  Brussels  Congress,  inter  alia,  adopted  a  uniform 
scale  of  transit  rates  applicable  to  closed  mails.  It 
also  adopted  a  more  detailed  scale  of  distances,  with 
the  corresponding  transit  rates,  for  both  land  and 
sea  carriage,  and  took  a  number  of  decisions  on 
airmail  rates. 

The  Congress  of  Paris  in  1947  established  a  new 
organ  of  the  Union,  the  Executive  and  Liaison 
Committee,  and  entrusted  it  with  insuring  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  work  of  UPU  during  the  interval  be- 
tween congresses.  The  Executive  and  Liaison  Com- 
mittee met  at  Berne  from  April  30  to  May  11,  1956. 
Among  the  matters  considered  by  the  Committee 
were  the  relations  of  UPU  with  the  United  Nations, 
the  dispatch  by  post  of  perishable  biological  mate- 
rials, occupational  diseases  of  postal  staff,  air-freight 
rates,  the  transport  by  air  of  dangerous  goods,  the 
study  of  variations  in  aerial  freight  rates,  and  the 
list  of  aero-postal  distances. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES.  The  fall  1956  enrol- 
ment in  U.S.  universities  and  colleges  was  the 
largest  in  the  nation's  history,  with  2,947,000  stu- 
dents reported  by  the  Office  of  Education,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
This  figure,  representing  the  1,852  institutions  de- 
voted to  higher  learning  in  the  United  States  and 
its  outlying  parts,  is  an  increase  of  10  percent  over 
die  fall  1955  enrolment. 

Since  1946,  when  the  colleges  and  universities 
made  their  biggest  spurt  in  enrolment  ( 94  percent 
over  1945)  with  the  influx  of  war  veterans  under 
G.I.  Bill  assistance,  the  total  enrolment  has  never 
been  under  2  million.  After  a  slight  decrease  from 
the  1949  peak  of  2,456,841,  enrolment  began  to  in- 
crease again  in  1952  and  has  increased  every  year 
since.  The  Office  of  Education  believes  this  rise 
may  be  attributed  to  more  normal  forces,  such  as 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  high  school  graduates 
and  the  increase  in  the  population  of  college  age, 
though  educational  benefits  to  Korea  veterans  in 
latter  years  have  augmented  enrolment.  Colleges 
plan  to  expand  19  percent  in  the  next  5  years,  but 
enrolments  are  expected  to  increase  38  percent.  The 
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TOTAL  FALL  ENROLMENT,  BY  STATE 


State 

Fall  1956 

Fall  1955 

%  Change 

Aggregate  U.S.  

.  .     2,946,985 

2,678,623 

+  10.0 

Continental  IT.S  

.  .     2,918,212 

2,653,034 

4-10.0 

Alabama  

40,528 

38,131 

+6.3 

Arizona  

22,518 

19,329 

+  16.5 

Arkansas       

19,030 

18,192 

+4.6 

California  

340,769 

300,043 

+  13.6 

Colorado  

37,231 

31,846 

+  16.9 

Connecticut  

39,257 

37,566 

+4.5 

Delaware  

5,334 

5,282 

+1.0 

Florida  

51,890 

44,492 

+  16.6 

Georgia  

45,914 

41,778 

+9.9 

Idaho  

9,692 

8,250 

+  17.5 

164,654 

149,443 

+  10.2 

Indiana  

77,873 

72,125 

+8.0 

Iowa  

48,856 

44,362 

+10.1 

Kansas  

43,483 

38,495 

+  13.0 

Kentucky  

38,340 

33,585 

+  14.2 

Louisiana  

46,614 

43,401 

+7.4 

Maine  , 

9,677 

8,072 

+  19.9 

Maryland  

42,362 

38,562 

+9.9 

Massachusetts  , 

112,750 

102,482 

+  10.0 

Michigan  

134,485 

119,833 

+  12.2 

Minnesota  , 

67,658 

50,361" 

+34.3« 

Mississippi  

27,287 

25,646 

+6.4 

Missouri  , 

70,244 

63,838 

+  10.0 

Montana  

9,967 

9,288 

+7.3 

Nebraska  , 

27,488 

24,216 

+  13.5 

Nevada  

2,482 

1,851 

+34.1 

New  Hampshire  , 

10,142 

9,417 

+7.7 

New  Jersey  , 

62,569 

56,611 

+  10.5 

New  Mexico  

13,123 

10,949 

+  19.9 

New  York  

304,364 

290,317 

+4.8 

North  Carolina  , 

56,401 

50,652 

+  11.3 

North  Dakota  

10,531 

9,022 

+  16.7 

Ohio  

142,118 

130,832 

+8.6 

50,585 

46,552 

+8.7 

Oregon  

33,203 

28,363 

+  17.1 

Pennsylvania  

160,641 

153,525 

+4.6 

Ehode  Island  

15,451 

12,967 

+  19.2 

South  Carolina  

26,909 

23,750 

+  18.3 

South  Dakota  

12,973 

10,657 

+21.7 

Tennessee  

51,181 

44,407 

+  15.3 

Texas  

165,990 

152,703 

+8.7 

Utah  

27,853 

25,951 

+7.3 

Vermont  , 

7,622 

7,209 

+5.7 

Virginia  

42,908 

42,977 

-0.2 

Washington  

50,173 

46,765 

+7.3 

West  Virginia  

25,718 

23,313 

+  10.3 

Wisconsin  

59,600 

56,027 

+6.4 

Wyoming  

5,151 

5,055 

+1.9 

District  of  Columbia 

37,084 

36,168 

+2.5 

Service  academies  

9,539 

8,376 

+  13.9 

Outlying  parts  

28,773 

25,589 

+  12.4 

Alaska  

2,578 

1,122 

+  129.8 

Canal  Zone  , 

465 

323 

+44.0 

Guam  

473 

242 

+95.5 

Puerto  Rico  

18,680 

17,629 

+6.0 

Territory  of  Hawaii  

6,577 

6,273 

+4.8 

«  Does  not  report  8,077  evening  students. 

trend  indicates  that  the  problem  of  handling  stead- 
ily mounting  enrolments  is  to  become  increasingly 
critical.  Enrolments  are  expected  to  reach  6  million 
by  1970. 

The  fall  1956  enrolment  for  men  was  1,927,863; 
for  women,  1,019,122— record  figures  for  both.  The 
enrolment  of  first-time  students  was  723,000— an 
increase  of  7,1  percent  over  the  675,060  first-time 
students  in  1955. 

Among  various  types  of  institutions,  the  greatest 
1956  percentage  increase  was  in  separately  organ- 
ized teachers  colleges  (13.5  percent),  separately  or- 
ganized technological  schools  (13.4  percent),  and 
junior  colleges  (12.7  percent).  There  was  a  9.6 
percent  increase  in  liberal  arts  colleges.  Other  gains 
were  made  in  universities  (8.5  percent),  separately 
organized  theological  schools  (2.3  percent),  and 
"other  separately  organized  professional  schools" 
(19.3  percent). 

The  10  universities  and  colleges  reporting  largest 
enrolments  for  fall  1956  were:  University  of  Cali- 
fornia ( all  campuses),  40,788;  University  of  Minne- 
sota (all  campuses),  36,303;  New  York  University, 
31,203;  City  College  of  New  York,  28,178;  State 


University  of  New  York  (all  campuses),  27,566; 
Columbia  University,  26,966;  University  of  Illinois, 
26,471;  University  of  Michigan,  25,153;  University 
of  Wisconsin  (all  campuses),  24,442;  and  the  Ohio 
State  University,  22,470. 

URANIUM.  For  security  reasons,  production  statis- 
tics for  uranium,  except  for  non-energy  uses,  were 
not  disclosed  by  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. However,  in  December  1956,  the  AEC  an- 
nounced that  it  would  authorize  publication  of  in- 
formation on  uranium  ore  reserves  and  uranium 
production  subsequent  to  June  30,  1955.  In  the  last 
half  of  1955,  production  was  1,600  tons  UaO8.  In 
the  first  half  of  1956  the  total  was  2,600  tons  and 
in  the  second  half  it  was  3,400  tons  (partly  esti- 
mated). There  are  12  mills  in  operation  in  the 
United  States.  About  700  uranium  mines  produce 
3  million  tons  of  ore  from  which  the  6,000  tons  of 
uranium  oxide  were  produced  in  1956.  As  of  Nov.  1, 
1956,  United  States  uranium  ore  reserves  were 
estimated  at  60  million  tons,  of  which  68  percent 
was  in  New  Mexico  and  the  rest  was  mostly  in  Utah, 
Colorado,  Arizona,  and  Washington. 

—FLORENCE  E.  HABRIS 

URUGUAY.  A  republic  of  central  South  America. 
Area:  72,172  sq.  mi.  Population  ( 1955  est ) :  2,615,- 
000.  Chief  cities:  Montevideo  (capital),  900,000 
inhabitants;  Paysandu,  60,000;  Salto,  60,000;  Mer- 
cedes, 44,900;  Rivera,  22,000;  Treinta  y  Tres,  21,- 
500;  and  Fray  Bentos,  10,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  and  advanced  edu- 
cation are  free— the  former  is  compulsory.  In  1953 
there  were  1,827  elementary  schools  and,  in  1952, 
115  secondary  schools.  Uruguay's  illiteracy  rate  is 
35  percent.  The  University  is  at  Montevideo.  There 
is  complete  religious  liberty.  Most  of  the  people 
profess  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  language  of 
the  country  is  Spanish. 

Production.  Uruguay  is  mainly  a  pastoral  country— 
60  percent  of  the  land  being  devoted  to  the  stock- 
raising  industry,  20  percent  to  mixed  farming  and 
ranches,  and  7  percent  to  agriculture.  Wheat,  bar- 
ley, corn,  truck  crops,  sunflower  seed,  flaxseed,  oats, 
sugar  beets,  rice,  and  sugarcane  are  the  principal 
agricultural  products.  In  1954  there  were  about  8 
million  head  of  cattle  and  27  million  sheep  in  the 
country.  Total  meat  exports  in  1954  were  128,947 
metric  tons.  In  1954-55,  the  wool  clip  totaled  90,- 
500  metric  tons. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955  imports  were  valued  at 
U.S.$226  million;  exports,  U.S.$183.7  million.  The 
chief  imports  were  raw  materials,  fuel  and  lubri- 
cants, gold,  construction  materials,. machinery,  and 
motor  vehicles.  Export  products  included  wool, 
meat  and  meat  products,  leather,  hides,  agricultural 
products,  and  live  animals.  The  United  States,  the 
Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Brazil 
were  the  main  trading  countries. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  The  public 
highway  system  includes  4,859  miles  of  highways 
of  which  some  4,000  miles  are  all-weather  roads. 
River  transport,  775  miles,  is  important.  Railways 
extend  for  1,828  miles;  telegraph  lines,  7,508  miles; 
and  telephone  lines,  48,375  miles.  Carrasco,  the  air- 
port at  Montevideo,  is  the  chief  air  terminal  in 
Uruguay.  It  is  served  by  9  international  air  lines 
and  2  Uruguayan  air  lines. 

Finance.  The  1955  budget  provided  for  expendi- 
ture of  505.7  million  gold  pesos.  Total  public  debt 
(June  30S  1955):  1,212,714,980  pesos.  The  gold 
peso  was  worth  about  U.S. $0.28,  as  of  December 
1956. 

Government.  A  plural  executive  system  consisting 
of  a  council  of  9  members,  6  from  the  majority 
party  and  3  from  the  leading  minority  party,  has 
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been  in  effect  since  March  1952.  The  General  As- 
sembly consists  of  the  Senate  ( 31  members )  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  (99  members),  elected  from 
the  19  Departments.  There  is  universal  and  com- 
pulsory suffrage  for  all  literate  adults.  President  of 
the  Council:  Alberto  Fermin  Zubiria. 

Events,  1956.  The  small  republic  of  Uruguay  con- 
tinued to  be  politically  and  economically  one  of  the 
soundest  nations  of  Latin  America,  but  suffered 
from  difficulties  in  both  of  these  areas  during  1956. 
Drought  and  inflation  emerged  as  problems  in  the 
nation  s  economy,  and  though  the  situation  could 
hardly  be  termed  critical,  it  was  definitely  serious. 

j  x  °Sj  °f  livin^  was  rising  steadily,  with  clothing 
and  food  prices  estimated  at  more  than  three  times 
the  1950  index.  Exchange  value  of  the  peso  fell 
to  a  record  low  in  May  of  4  to  the  dollar. 

Commenting  on  the  economic  situation,  Finance 
Minister  Ledo  Arroyo  Torres  declared  that  condi- 
tions were  not  expected  to  improve  before  1958  and 
that  those  who  speculated  on  the  fluctuation  of  the 
peso  would  be  sadly  surprised.  Among  the  more 
important  causes  of  Uruguay's  inflation  were  high 
production  costs,  decreasing  agricultural  produc- 
tion, and  consequent  decreased  foreign  exchange, 
spiraling  wages,  and  an  excessive  bureaucracy  in 
which  nearly  one  third  of  the  nation's  work  force 
has  civil  service  jobs.  In  an  effort  to  encourage 
foreign  trade,  the  National  Council  established  a 
number  of  foreign  exchange  modifications  on  August 
3.  The^new  system  of  exchanges,  which  has  been 
called  "one  of  the  most  complicated  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica" by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  re- 
leased trade  restrictions  and  devaluated  the  peso. 

Public  Works.  A  six-year  public  works  program 
was  approved  by  the  Uruguayan  government  in 
October.  The  plan  provides  for  construction  of  high- 
ways, bridges,  hospitals,  and  schools,  with  the  latter 
receiving  special  attention.  Although  Uruguay  has 
one  of  the  highest  literacy  rates  in  Latin  America, 
secondary  and  higher  education  facilities  are  not  as 
good  as  they  might  be.  A  move  is  under  way  to 
make  university  courses  available  to  a  larger  seg- 
ment of  the  population  by  decentralizing  the  Na- 
tional University. 

^A  new,  half-mile  long  dam  was  completed  on  the 
Rio  Negro.  Construction  of  the  dam  was  begun  in 
1953  as  a  result  of  a  serious  water  shortage  suffered 
by  the  capital  city  of  Montevideo  in  1950.  It  will 
provide  water  for  drinking  and  irrigation  only.  An- 
other dam  on  the  Rio  Negro,  under  construction, 
will  be  used  for  production  of  electric  power. 

Alberto  F.  Zubiria  ^ succeeded  Batlle  Berres  as 
chairman  of  Uruguay's  unique  nine-member  Na- 
tional Council  on  March  1.  The  new  chairman  faces 
a  difficult  task.  His  own  Colorado  Party  is  divided 
into  two  opposing  factions,  and  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  groups  has  presented  constant  prob- 
lems, including  the  resignation  of  Zubrria's  entire 
cabinet  in  May.  Some  leading  politicians  have  advo- 
cated a  return  to  the  presidential  form  of  govern- 
ment which  the  nation  abandoned  in  1952  in  favor 
of  the  Council.  Critics  of  the  present  form  of  gov- 
ernment believe  the  Council  lacks  sufficient  unity  to 
make  it  effective  as  an  executive  power. 

Uruguay  assailed  the  sale  of  surplus  cotton  by 
the  United  States  as  detrimental  to  that  nation  s 
economy.  Former  Chairman  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil, Batlle  Berres,  was  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  as  saying  the  U.S.  policy  of  "dump- 
ing" agricultural  surpluses  on  the  world  market  has 
forced  his  country  to  seek  trade  with  countries 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Uruguay  has  trade  agree- 
ments with  both  Russia  and  Red  China. 

— MIGUEL  JOBBIN 


UTAH.  A  mountain  State.  Area:  84,990  sq.  mi. 
Population  (July  1,  1956,  est.) :  812,000,  compared 
with  (1950  census):  688,862.  Chief  cities  (1950 
census) :  Salt  Lake  City  (capital),  182,121;  Ogden, 
57,112;  Provo,  28,937;  Logan,  16,832. 

Nickname,  The  Beehive  State.  Motto,  Industry. 
Flower,  Sego  Lily.  Tree,  Blue  Spruce.  Bird,  Sea- 
gull. Song,  Utah,  We  Love  Thee.  Entered  the 
Union,  Jan.  4,  1896.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS 
AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $88,- 
241,000;  general  expenditure,  $96,005,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $4,513,000. 

Elections.  Utah  s  4  electoral  votes  went  to  Eisen- 
hower. George  D.  Clyde  (R)  was  elected  Governor 
and  U.S.  Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett  (R)  retained 
his  seat.  The  2  Republican  Representatives  were 
reelected. 

Legislation.  No  regular  or  special  session  of  the 
legislature  was  held  in  1956. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  J.  Bracken  Lee;  Lieut 
Governor,  none;  Secretary  of  State,  Lamont  F.  To- 
ronto; Attorney  General,  Richard  Callister;  State 
Treasurer,  Sid  Lambourne;  State  Auditor,  Sherman 
J.  Preece. 

VANADIUM.  Publication  of  vanadium  statistics  sus- 
pended for  security  reasons  in  1948  was  resumed  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  in  1954.  World  produc- 
tion of  vanadium  in  1955  was  4,004  short  tons 
compared  with  3,862  in  1954.  The  chief  producers 
outside  the  United  States  are  Peru  and  South- West 
Africa.  They  produced  in  1955,  78  and  632  tons 
respectively.  The  United  States  produced  3,286 
tons  in  1955  (3,026  in  1954).  So  much  vanadium 
is  produced  as  a  byproduct  of  uranium  mining  that 
the  disposal  of  the  unused  surplus  has  created  an 
industry  problem.  Consumption  of  vanadium  in 
the  United  States  for  the  first  9  months  of  1956 
was  1,451  short  tons.  —FLORENCE  E.  HABRIS 
VATICAN  CITY.  The  State  of  Vatican  City  (Stato 
della  Citta  del  Vaticano,  abbreviated  SCV)  is  the 
smallest  sovereign  state  in  the  world  (about  109 
acres),  and  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  city  of 
Rome.  Its  resident  population  is  about  1,000.  It 
came  into  existence  on  Feb.  11,  1929,  as  a  result 
of  the  Lateran  Treaties  between  Pope  Pius  XI  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  This  agreement  was  recon- 
firmed by  the  Italian  Constitution  of  1947. 

The  existence  of  Vatican  City  insures  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Pope  in  his  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  a  fact  of  importance  during  World 
War  II.  The  Pope  maintains  normal  diplomatic 
relations  with  47  nations;  they  maintain  embassies 
or  legations  accredited  to  the  Holy  See,  in  addition 
to  their  embassies  to  the  Italian  government. 

Events,  1956.  The  health  of  Pope  Pius  XII  was 
better  during  1956  than  during  the  preceding  two 
years.  Only  for  a  few  days  at  the  beginning  of 
June  was  he  obliged  to  interrupt  his  customary 
daily  audiences.  During  the  year  he  received  about 
one  million  persons  in  audience  and  made  almost 
200  addresses  to  various  groups. 

The  80th  birthday  of  the  Pope  was  celebrated  on 
March  2  together  with  the  17th  anniversary  of  his 
coronation.  It  was  the  first  time  in  3  years  that  the 
Pope  was  well  enough  to  attend  the  ceremonies 
himself.  Among  the  testimonials  to  mark  the  occa- 
sion was  the  publication  of  the  17th  volume  of  the 
Discourses  and  Radio  Messages  of  Pope  Pius  XII. 
The  630-page  volume  contains  80  addresses  deliv- 
ered between  Mar.  2,  1955  and  Mar.  1,  1956,  cor- 
responding to  the  17th  year  of  the  Pope's  reign. 

The  Pope  began  the  study  of  Russian  this  year 
in  the  hope  of  making  a  personal  broadcast  to  the 
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people  of  Russia.  He  already  speaks  and  uses  7 
languages  in  his  regular  addresses  and  broadcasts. 
In  May,  the  major  encyclical  of  the  year  was 
published  on  "Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,"  which 
the  Pope  characterized  as  "a  true  synthesis  of  the 
whole  Christian  religion."  From  July  to  November, 
the  Pope  stayed  at  his  summer  residence  of  Castel 
Gandolfo,  15  miles  south  of  Rome.  During  this 
period,  the  routine  of  the  Pope  and  his  daily  audi- 
ences remained  the  same  as  in  the  Vatican. 

In  October,  the  Pope  issued  3  encyclicals  dealing 
with  the  crises  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  Hungary, 
and  appealing  for  prayers  for  peace.  They  were 
unusual  because  the  Pope  usually  refrains  from 
commenting  on  current  political  problems.  For  the 
same  reason,  his  18th  Christmas  Message  was  con- 
sidered unusually  blunt—  "There  is  no  longer  room 
for  doubt  concerning  the  aims  and  methods  which 
rely  on  tanks  ...  to  force  civilian  peoples  into  a 
pattern  of  life  which  they  explicitly  detest." 

There  were  no  canonizations  during  the  year.  In 
October  there  was  a  solemn  beatification  for  Pope 
Innocent  XI  (1676-89).  At  the  same  time  a 
process  of  investigation  was  begun  for  the  possible 
beatification  of  Pope  Pius  IX  (1846-78). 

Two  cardinals  died:  Cardinal  Griffin,  Archbishop 
of  Westminster  (London),  England,  and  Cardinal 
Saliege,  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  France.  This 
leaves  10  vacancies  in  the  college  of  cardinals, 
whose  full  number  is  70.  It  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  a  consistory  during  1957  to  fill  these  vacan- 
cies. It  wiU  be  the  third  consistory  in  the  present 


ay  1,  which  is  the  Labor  Day  of  European 
workers,  was  dedicated  to  "St.  Joseph,  the  Worker, 
and  a  special  Mass  was  composed  for  this  new  feast. 
The  Pope  inaugurated  this  new  holy  day  by  receiv- 
ing a  group  of  25,000  working  men  of  Rome. 

The  colorful  Swiss  guards  celebrated  the  450th 
anniversary  of  their  coming  to  the  Vatican  (  1506, 
under  Pope  Julius  II).  The  corps  is  suppose  to 
consist  of  6  officers  and  115  men,  but  for  many  years 
has  had  less  than  one  hundred.  It  is  now  composed 
of  4  officers  and  79  men,  mostly  from  the  canton  of 
Lucerne.  -FRANCIS  GLIMM 

VENEZUELA.  A  republic  of  northern  South  America. 
Area:  352,051  sq.  mi.  Population  (1955):  5,861  - 
354.  Chief  cities  (1955):  Caracas  (capital),  1  mil- 
lion- Maracaibo,  287,000;  Barquisimeto,  148,000; 
Maracay,  86,000;  Valencia,  114,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  education  is  free 
and  compulsory  from  the  age  of  7.  Institutions  re- 
porting in  1955:  7,014  primary  schools  (623,083 
pupils);  197  secondary  schools  (  36,277  ).  There  are 
82  technical  and  normal  institutions  and  4  universi- 
ties with  a  combined  enrolment  of  14,550.  The  chief 
religion  is  Roman  Catholicism. 

Production.  One  fifth  of  the  population  is  engaged 
in  agriculture;  coffee,  cocoa,  wheat,  rice,  and  to- 
bacco are  the  chief  products.  Tropical  crops  such 
as  balata,  tonka  beans,  and  vanilla  are  worked.  The 
petroleum  industry  is  the  most  important  and  most 
profitable:  output  of  crude  petroleum  in  1955  was 
115,421,000  metric  tons.  Nearly  8,439,451  metric 
tons  of  iron  ore,  and  1,282,295  metric  tons  of  cement 
were  produced  in  1955.  Potentially  rich  forests  are 
still  virtually  untouched. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1955,  the  value  of  exports  was 
6,186  million  bolivares;  imports,  2,960  million  boli- 
vares.  Venezuela  is  the  world's  largest  petroleum 
exporter.  Coffee,  gold,  and  cocoa  are  also  shipped. 
Principal  imports  are  machinery,  textiles,  and  food- 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1955-56  balanced  at  2,670 
million  bolivares.  The  1956-57  budget  has  been  set 


at  that  figure.  There  is  no  foreign  debt.  (The  boli- 
var equals  U.S.$0.2985. ) 

Government.  Venezuela  consists  or  20  States,  2 
Territories,  and  a  Federal  district.  Congress  is  com- 
posed of  a  Senate  of  42  members  and  a  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  104  members.  Congress  meets  in  its 
regular  100-day  session  on  April  19  of  each  year. 
It  may  be  called  into  session  at  other  times.  Presi- 
dent: Col.  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez,  installed  Apr.  19, 
1953 

Events,  1956.  Two  events  in  1956  led  to  speculation 
that  President  Perez  Jimenez  might  be  relaxing  his 
dictatorial  hold  on  the  nation's  politics.  In  February 
it  was  announced  that  some  300  political  exiles 
would  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homeland.  Those 
to  whom  this  amnesty  was  extended  included 
former  Presidents  Romulo  Gallegos  and  Romulo 
Betancourt.  It  is  not  known  how  many  exiles  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  offer. 

In  October,  the  government  announced  that  gen- 
eral elections  would  be  held  sometime  in  the  latter 
half  of  1957.  Announcement  of  forthcoming  elec- 
tions need  not,  however,  necessarily  be  considered 
as  a  move  toward  a  more  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. At  the  present  time,  political  parties  are 
not  allowed  to  function  and  freedom  of  assembly 
is  denied.  The  New  York  Times  reports  that  chances 
for  free  elections  are  remote,  since  it  is  probable 
the  government  would  lose.  No  candidates  have 
been  named,  but  most  observers  expect  Marcos 
Perez  Jimenez  to  seek  reelection. 

Despite  the  February  political  amnesty  announce- 
ment, most  opposition  leaders  were  still  in  exile  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  manner  in  which  the 
elections  would  be  conducted  was  to  be  decided 
in  April  1957,  when  Congress  would  consider  the 
draft  of  a  new  political  statute.  If  opposition  candi- 
dates are  allowed  to  run,  the  elections  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  step  toward  democracy. 

Petroleum.  Venezuela,  which  produces  2  million 
bbl.  of  oil  daily,  remains  the  world's  leading  ex- 
porter of  this  product.  A  record  output  of  2.4  million 
bbl.  per  day  was  announced  for  the  week  ending 
September  10  and  some  oil  men  indicated  that,  with 
exploration  and  drilling  continuing  as  it  is,  produc- 
tion could  soon  reach  as  high  as  3  million  bbl.  daily. 
Shortages  of  petroleum  in  Europe  as  a  result  of 
the  Suez  crisis  contributed  to  the  increased  produc- 
tion. The  government  granted  new  oil  concessions 
in  1956  for  the  first  time  since  1945.  These  con- 
cessions cover  nearly  a  million  acres  and  the  total 
price  is  estimated  at  $350  million.  Most  of  the  new 
concessions  are  for  choice  blocks  of  Lake  Maracaibo. 

Minerals.  Some  geologists  predicted  that,  as  a 
result  of  recent  discoveries,  minerals  may  eventually 
approach  oil  in  commercial  value.  Startling  finds 
have  been  made  in  iron,  uranium,  bauxite,  thorium, 
and  other  minerals.  Government  income  from  iron 
rose  steadily  as  production  reached  an  estimated 
11  million  tons  in  1956. 

Public  Works.  Dedication  ceremonies  were  held 
in  December  for  $510  million  worth  of  public  works 
completed  this  year.  Among  the  projects  were  roads, 
bridges,  irrigation  works,  hotels,  airports,  hospitals, 
churches,  and  low-cost  housing.  Highway  construc- 
tion is  receiving  special  attention  in  the  public 
works  program.  New  areas  of  the  country  are  con- 
stantly being  linked  and  it  was  announced  that 
Venezuela  completed  its  portion  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Highway.  In  the  capital  city  of  Caracas,  the 
growing  traffic  problem  was  eased  considerably  with 
completion  of  the  Avenida  de  las  Fuerzas  Armadas. 
This  new  six-lane  boulevard,  running  north-south 
through  the  heart  of  Caracas,  includes  several 
bridges,  overpasses  and  underpasses. 
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Agricultural  developments  were  also  included  in 
the  program.  An  irrigation  project,  to  cost  $50  mil- 
lion, was  being  constructed.  It  would  supply  water 
to  270,000  acres  of  land  in  the  state  of  Guarico,  to 
make  the  area  more  productive  as  a  cattle-raising 
region.  — MIGUEL  JORRIN 

VERA/UCUUTE.  World  Production.  According  to  figures 
compiled  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  world  pro- 
duction of  vermiculite  in  1955  was  263,891  short 
tons  compared  with  242,863  tons  in  1954.  In  1955 
about  77  percent  of  the  world  total  was  produced 
by  the  United  States,  22  percent  by  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  and  minor  quantities  by  Japan,  Argen- 
tina, Kenya,  and  India. 

United  States.  Sales  in  the  United  States  of  ver- 
miculite used  extensively  in  home  insulation  reached 
204,040  short  tons  in  1955  compared  with  195,538 
tons  in  1954.  These  figures  indicate  a  substantial 
growth  from  the  1945-49  average  of  118,007  short 
tons.  Most  of  the  production  originates  at  Libby, 
Mont.  The  growing  use  of  exfoliated  vermiculite  as 
a  loose-fill  insulating  material  and  as  an  aggregate 
in  concretes  and  plasters  has  accounted  for  steadily 
increasing  sales.  Thirty-one  companies  operated  54 
vermiculite  exfoliating  plants  in  32  States  and  Ha- 
waii in  1955.  —FLORENCE  E.  HARRIS 
VERMONT.  A  New  England  State.  Area:  9,564  sq. 
mi.  Population  (July  1,  1956,  est.):  370,000,  com- 
pared with  (1950  census):  377,747.  Chief  cities 
(1945  census):  Montpelier  (capital),  8,599;  Bur- 
lington, 33,155;  Rutland,  17,659;  Barre,  10,922. 

Nickname,  The  Green  Mountain  State.  Motto, 
Freedom  and  Unity,  Flower,  Red  Clover.  Bird, 
Hermit  Thrush.  Song,  Hail,  Vermont.  Entered  the 
Union,  Mar.  4,  1791.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS 
AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 

feneral  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $41,- 
36,000;    general  expenditure,   $42,479,000;   total 
debt  outstanding,  $7,531,000. 

Elections.  Vermont's  3  electoral  votes  went  to 
Eisenhower.  George  D.  Aiken  (R)  was  returned  to 
the  Senate  and  Winston  L.  Prouty  (R)  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Joseph  B.  Johnson  (R)  retained 
the  governorship.  Other  State  officials  reelected  were 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  State  Treasurer,  and  the 
State  Auditor.  Robert  T.  Stafford  (R)  was  reelected 
Lieut.  Governor  and  Frederick  A,  Reed  (R),  Attor- 
ney General. 

Legislation.  No  regular  or  special  session  of  the 
legislature  was  held  in  1956. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Joseph  B.  Johnson;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Mrs.  Consuelo  N.  Bailey;  Secretary  of 
State,  Howard  E.  Armstrong;  Attorney  General, 
Robert  T.  Stafford;  State  Treasurer,  George  H. 
Amidon;  State  Auditor,  David  V.  Anderson. 
VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION.  The  population  of  liv- 
ing veterans  in  the  United  States  passed  22.5  million 
in  1956.  Nearly  70  percent,  or  15.36  million,  served 
in  World  War  II;  more  than  3  million  saw  service 
in  World  War  I;  more  than  120,000  are  veterans  of 
earlier  wars  and  peacetime  service;  about  5  million 
served  during  the  Korean  conflict,  and  of  these 
nearly  900,000  also  had  been  in  service  in  World 
War  II. 

During  1956,  one  veterans'  education  and  train- 
ing program  reached  its  end,  while  another  climbed 
to  what  probably  is  its  peak.  The  World  War  II 
GI  Bill,  largest  federal  training  program  in  the  his- 
tory of  America,  ended  for  virtually  all  World  War 
II  veterans  on  July  25,  1956.  During  the  12  years  it 
had  been  in  existence,  more  than  7.8  million  vet- 
erans had  received  educational  benefits.  Of  these, 
2.2  million  attended  college;  3.5  million  went  to 
schools  below  the  college  level;  1.4  million  took  on- 


the-job  training,  and  700,000  were  trained  on  the 
farm. 

Total  cost  of  the  program  was  $14,500  million, 
with  80  percent  of  the  money  paid  directly  to  vet- 
erans in  the  form  of  monthly  subsistence  allow- 
ances. Most  of  the  remainder  was  paid  to  schools 
for  tuition  and  supplies.  Only  five  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  was  spent  in  administration  of  the  program. 

The  Korean  GI  Bill,  in  effect  since  Aug.  20, 1952, 
probably  reached  its  peak  at  the  end  of  1956,  with 
760,000  young  veterans  enroled  in  training.  Sixty 
percent  were  going  to  college;  the  rest  were  training 
in  schools  below  college,  on  the  job  and  on  the  farm. 
Korean  GI  enrolments  are  expected  to  remain  close 
to  present  levels  for  the  next  year  or  two;  decline 
gradually  until  1960;  then  decline  more  rapidly 
until  1965,  when  the  program  ends. 

Cumulatively,  more  than  1.6  million  Korea  vet- 
erans—or 1  out  of  every  3  who  served  during  the 
Korean  conflict— had  received  GI  training  during 
the  four  years  the  program  was  in  effect.  A  special 
program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  training  is 
available  to  service-disabled  veterans  of  the  Korean 
conflict.  By  the  end  of  1956,  a  total  of  42,000  vet- 
erans had  received  this  training.  Another  vocational 
training  program,  for  disabled  World  War  II  vet- 
erans, virtually  ended  on  July  25,  1956.  Under  this 
13-year-old  program,  610,000  disabled  veterans 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  overcome  handicaps. 

A  new  educational  program  was  authorized  by 
Congress  in  the  summer  of  1956.  This  was  not  for 
veterans,  but  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  deceased 
war  veterans  who  died  of  service-connected  condi- 
tions. Young  men  and  women,  generally  between 
18  and  23  years  of  age,  may  receive  up  to  36  months 
of  schooling,  with  VA  paying  them  an  allowance  of 
up  to  $110  a  month.  As  a  rule,  education  must  be 
taken  in  college;  but  below-college  schooling  is 
permitted  if  it  leads  to  a  definite  vocational  goal. 
Some  150,000  young  people  are  expected  to  be 
eligible  for  War  Orphans  education.  By  the  end  of 
1956,  about  5,000  had  applied.  VA  expects  the 
peak  to  arrive  in  the  1960's. 

At  the  close  of  1956,  VA  was  operating  a  network 
of  173  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  ill  and  disabled 
veterans.  At  that  time,  a  total  of  nearly  114,000 
veterans  were  receiving  VA  hospital  care.  More 
than  half  were  being  treated  for  mental  illness.  Dur- 
ing 1956,  Congress  authorized  a  $10,000,000  ap- 
propriation for  intensified  VA  medical  research. 
Most  of  VA's  increased  research  will  be  directed 
in  the  areas  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases,  heart 
and  artery  diseases,  cancer,  leukemia,  and  problems 
of  the  aging. 

The  GI  loan  program  for  World  War  II  veterans 
was  extended  another  year  under  a  law  passed  by 
Congress  in  the  summer  of  1956.  The  original  dead- 
line called  for  World  War  II  veterans  to  complete 
all  GI  loan  arrangements  by  July  25, 1957.  The  new 
law  allows  them  up  to  July  25,  1958,  to  apply  for 
GI  loans,  and  up  to  a  year  afterwards  to  close  the 
deal.  The  GI  loan  deadline  for  Korea  veterans  re- 
mains unchanged  at  Jan.  31, 1965. 

During  1956,  veterans  applied  for  GI  home  loans 
at  the  rate  of  better  than  40,000  a  month,  consider- 
ably below  the  1955  level  of  better  than  50,000 
home  loans  a  month.  Cumulatively,  more  than  5 
million  World  War  II  and  Korea  veterans  had  ob- 
tained GI  loans  for  homes,  farms,  and  businesses  by 
the  end  of  1956,  Total  value  of  the  loans  approached 
$40,000  million,  while  VA's  guaranteed  portion  ex- 
ceeded $21,000  million.  Ninety  percent  of  all  loans 
were  for  the  purchase  of  homes. 

During  the  year,  VA  was  administering  three 
systems  of  GI  insurance;  U.S.  Government  Life  for 
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World  War  I  veterans;  National  Service  Life  for 
World  War  II  veterans,  and  the  Indemnity  and  In- 
surance Acts  of  1951  for  Korea  veterans.  When  the 
year  drew  to  a  close,  more  than  5.3  million  World 
War  II  veterans  were  holding  National  Service  Life 
policies;  370,000  World  War  I  veterans  held  U.S. 
Government  Life  Insurance,  and  600,000  Korea 
veterans  had  obtained  Korean  GI  term  policies. 

Under  the  Survivor  Benefits  Act,  passed  by  Con- 
gress during  the  year,  the  automatic  free  indemnity 
coverage  for  servicemen  ended  on  Dec.  31,  1956.  It 
was  replaced  by  liberalized  benefits  for  the  survivors 
of  those  who  die  after  Jan.  1,  1957,  as  a  result  of 
military  service.  Also  ended  was  the  right  of  Korea 
veterans  to  obtain  post-service  Korean  GI  term 
insurance.  Disabled  Korea  veterans,  however,  still 
may  apply  for  special  policies  available  to  them. 

The  number  of  veterans  receiving  VA  disability 
compensation  and  pension  payments  rose  slightly 
during  1956,  from  2,680,000  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  2,748,000  at  the  end.  Compensation  is  paid 
to  veterans  of  wartime  or  peacetime  service  for 
service-connected  disabilities.  Pensions  are  paid  to 
veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  or  the  Ko- 
rean conflict,  totally  and  permanently  disabled  for 
reasons  not  connected  with  their  military  service. 
To  receive  a  pension,  a  veteran's  annual  income 
must  not  exceed  $1,400  if  single,  or  $2,700  if  mar- 
ried or  with  a  minor  child. 

In  the  American  labor  force,  4  out  of  every  10 
workers  are  veterans.  The  total  of  18  million  em- 
ployed veterans  bring  home  paychecks  totaling 
$72,000  million  a  year. 

In  1947,  non-veteran  males  generally  were  earn- 
ing more  than  veterans  who  were  only  beginning  to 
get  their  feet  on  the  ground.  The  median  annual 
income  of  non-veterans  was  nearly  $2,600  a  year, 
compared  with  $2,400  for  veterans.  By  1954,  vet- 
erans had  boosted  their  incomes  to  $4,000  a  year 
while  non-veterans  had  raised  theirs  to  only  $3,000. 
One  major  factor  in  the  rise  in  veterans*  income  has 
been  the  GI  training  program,  which  has  given  vet- 
erans the  opportunity  to  train  for  new  careers  and 
to  make  up  tor  time  lost  by  military  service. 

Also  because  of  the  GI  Bill,  veterans  have  helped 
raise  the  entire  educational  level  of  America.  The 
average  veteran  today  not  only  has  graduated  from 
high  school  but  has  taken  some  college  training. 
The  average  male  non-veteran,  however,  has  fin- 
ished only  2  years  of  high  school.  The  flood  of  vet- 
erans into  school  after  World  War  II  created  a  last- 
ing impact  on  America's  educational  system. 

In  the  field  of  housing,  veterans  spearheaded  a 
national  move  toward  nome-ownership  of  such 
magnitude  that  today  57  percent  of  all  Americans 
live  in  homes  of  their  own.  With  the  average  vet- 
eran still  under  40  years  of  age,  his  impact  on  the 
American  way  of  life  is  expected  to  grow  in  the 
years  ahead.  —HARVEY  V.  HIGLEY 

VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
An  organization  founded  in  1899  "to  preserve  and 
strengthen  comradeship  among  its  members;  to  as- 
sist worthy  comrades;  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
and  history  of  our  dead,  and  to  assist  their  widows 
and  orphans;  to  maintain  true  allegiance  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
fidelity  to  its  constitution  and  laws;  to  foster  true 
patriotism;  to  maintain  and  extend  the  institutions 
of  American  freedom;  and  to  preserve  and  defend 
the  United  States  from  all  her  enemies,  whomso- 
ever." 

Membership  is  open  to  American  male  citizens 
who  have  been  awarded  a  campaign  medal  or  badge 
for  service  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
on  foreign  soil  or  in  hostile  waters.  The  member- 


ship is  1,300,000.  Commander-in-Chief :  Cooper  T. 
Holt.  Publication:  V.F.W.  Magazine.  Headquar- 
ters: V.F.W.  Building,  Kansas  City  11,  Mo.  The 
58th  National  Encampment  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  25-30,  1957. 
VIETNAM.  Situated  in  southeastern  Asia,  south  of 
China,  east  of  Laos,  and  south  and  southeast  of 
Cambodia,  Vietnam  borders  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
and  the  South  China  Sea.  Total  area:  127,300  sq. 
mi.  Since  1954,  when  the  Geneva  Conference  ended 
the  war  in  Indochina,  the  country  has  been  divided 
roughly  in  half,  at  the  17th  Parallel.  In  the  south  is 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (South  Vietnam),  with  a 
population  of  about  12  million,  which  is  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  West.  Capital,  Saigon.  In  the  north 
is  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  (North 
Vietnam ) ,  with  a  population  slightly  larger  than  12 
million,  which  is  a  member  of  the  Communist  bloc. 
Capital,  Hanoi. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  the  south,  elementary, 
secondary,  and  vocational  schools  are  operated  by 
the  Vietnamese,  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
French.  The  university,  located  in  Saigon,  is  di- 
rected by  the  South  Vietnamese  government.  Michi- 
gan State  University  has  a  School  of  Administration 
in  the  south.  In  the  north,  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  govern- 
ment operates  all  educational  institutions,  including 
the  university  in  Hanoi,  except  for  certain  estab- 
lishments which,  under  an  agreement  between 
France  and  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
are  still  at  least  nominally  French  controlled. 

Vietnamese  civilization  has  been  strongly  influ- 
enced by  China.  Buddhism  is  the  chief  religion,  in- 
termingled with  Confucianism  and  animism.  There 
are  2  million  Catholics,  most  of  them  now  in  South 
Vietnam.  Also  in  the  south  are  about  1  million  ad- 
herents of  the  Cao  Dai  (an  eclectic  religious  sect) 
and  a  smaller  number  who  belong  to  the  Hoa  Hao 
sect  (Buddhist). 

Production.  The  population  is  concentrated  in  the 
coastal  plain  and  is  predominantly  agricultural,  al- 
though mining  and  some  industry  are  to  be  found  in 
the  north.  Rice  is  the  principal  crop;  more  than  half 
of  Vietnam's  rice-producing  area  is  in  the  Mekong 
River  delta  in  South  Vietnam.  In  1955,  insecurity  in 
the  south  and  the  movement  of  refugees  southward 
across  the  17th  Parallel  (which  ended,  officially,  in 
mid-1955)  seriously  hampered  rice  production  in 
South  Vietnam  andf  rice  exports  fell  by  half  to  less 
than  85,000  tons.  Rubber  production  in  South  Viet- 
nam was  54,000  tons  in  1955.  Other  crops  include 
corn,  potatoes,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  Fishing  and  for- 
estry are  important. 

In  the  north  are  mineral  resources,  including  an- 
thracite coal,  tin,  iron  ore,  and  phosphates.  Manu- 
facturing has  been  limited  to  processing  and  light 
industries  such  as  rice  mills,  distilleries,  sugar  re- 
fineries, and  textile,  cement,  soap,  and  tobacco  fac- 
tories. 

Aid  and  Trade.  In  South  Vietnam,  American  eco- 
nomic aid  has  been  of  determining  importance.  Dur- 
ing 1955  and  1956,  90  percent  of  the  Vietnamese 
military  budget  was  provided  by  the  United  States. 
In  addition  to  these  $320  million,  the  United  States 
contributed  $93  million  to  support  and  resettle  refu- 
gees, and  $85  million  for  both  technical  assistance 
and  economic  and  social  development.  American  aid 
for  economic  and  technical  purposes  has  increased 
annually,  from  $18  million  in  1954  to  $30  million 
in  1955,  and  $55  million  in  1956.  Total  French  aid 
in  1955  amounted  to  315  million  piastres,  of  which 
64  million  was  for  economic  assistance. 

In  1955  the  U.S.  share  in  South  Vietnamese  trade 
continued  to  increase,  while  a  smaller  proportion  of 
South  Vietnamese  trade  went  to  France.  The  bal- 
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ance  of  trade  remained  highly  unfavorable,  with  ex- 
ports valued  at  2,415  million  piastres  and  imports  at 
9,212  million.  The  official  value  of  the  piastre  in 
South  Vietnam  is  U.S.$0.02857.  The  cost-of-living 
index  in  Saigon  (1953  as  100)  was  136  in  May  1956. 

In  North  Vietnam,  when  the  French  army  evacu- 
ated the  country  in  1954-55,  French  technical  per- 
sonnel left  also,  and  some  of  the  French  and  an  of 
the  American  specialized  machinery  in  use  in  the 
north  was  withdrawn.  The  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  in  its  efforts  to  keep  the  northern  mines 
and  industries  functioning,  to  develop  the  country 
and  to  strengthen  the  regime,  received  aid  from 
China,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other  members  of  the 
Communist  bloc. 

Government.  The  only  Vietnamese  regime  which 
is  recognized  by  the  United  States  (and  which 
France  recognizes  de  jure)  is  that  south  of  the  17th 
Parallel.  It  was  established  originally  by  the  French 
in  June  1949  under  Bao  Dai  who  in  1945  had  abdi- 
cated as  Vietnamese  Emperor  in  favor  of  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  government.  On  October  23,  1955,  Bao 
Dai  was  deposed  as  Chief  of  State  in  a  popular 
referendum.  A  republic  was  proclaimed  in  South 
Vietnam  on  October  26, 1955,  with  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
as  President  and  Chief  of  State.  South  Vietnam  is 
presumably  still  an  Associated  State  within  the 
French  Union. 

North  of  the  17th  Parallel,  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  described  popularly  as  the  Viet 
Minh  and  under  Communist  control,  is  in  authority. 
Proclaimed  originally  on  Sept.  2,  1945,  it  was  recog- 
nized by  France  as  a  free  state  in  the  now  defunct 
Indochinese  Federation  and  the  French  Union,  on 
Mar.  6,  1946.  From  Dec.  19,  1946  until  the  summer 
of  1954  the  French  and  the  Democratic  Republic 
(President,  Ho  Chi  Minh;  Vice  President,  Pham 
Van  Dong)  were  at  war.  In  December  1954  the 
French  government,  through  its  delegate  to  North 
Vietnam,  Jean  Sainteny,  gave  de  facto  recognition 
to  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  regime. 

Events,  1956.  By  the  beginning  of  1956  it  was  al- 
ready evident  that  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam 
were  not  going  to  take  any  decisive  action  to  prevent 
the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  elections  agreed 
to  in  1954  by  the  Geneva  Conference,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  held  in  July  1956  in  order  to  unify 
Vietnam.  Both  Vietnamese  governments  accepted 
the  principle  of  the  fundamental  unity  of  Vietnam, 
but  each  was  primarily  concerned  to  ensure  its  own 
survival  and  its  ultimate  victory  over  the  other.  The 
South  Vietnamese  government,  which  had  refused 
to  sign  the  Geneva  accords,  would  not  agree  to  elec- 
tions until  they  could  be  held,  in  the  north  as  in  the 
south,  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom.  The  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam,  both  before  and  after 
July  1956,  continued  to  demand  elections  but  dem- 
onstrated no  intention  of  relaxing  its  totalitarian 
controls  over  the  north.  It  was  unable  to  muster  any 
popular  support  for  its  election  demands  south  of 
the  17th  Parallel  and  July  20,  the  deadline  for  the 
elections,  passed  without  incident  in  the  south.  The 
International  Control  Commission,  which  had  been 
established  by  the  Geneva  Conference,  stayed  on 
in  North  and  South  Vietnam  to  oversee  the  carrying 
out  of  the  1954  armistice  terms. 

The  popular  postwar  reaction  against  the  Viet 
Minh  regime,  which  had  been  expressed  first  in  the 
flood  of  almost  a  million  refugees  who  fled  south 
after  Geneva  and  subsequently  in  the  opposition  of 
the  southern  population  to  holding  national  elec- 
tions, was  reflected  even  among  those  who  remained 
behind  in  the  Communist-dominated  north.  Spo- 
radic uprisings  were  reported  in  November,  and 
quickly  repressed.  It  woulcl  seem  that  the  popula- 
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tion  had  turned  against  the  agrarian  reform  policy 
which  had  degenerated  into  a  reign  of  terror  in  the 
countryside.  Viet  Minh  spokesmen  admitted  "errors' 
in  agrarian  reform  and  Truong  Chinh  was  replaced 
as  General  Secretary  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  (the 
Communist  Party)  by  Ho  Chi  Minh,  but  the  Com- 
munist regime  was  in  no  way  basically  altered. 

In  the  south  the  Diem  government,  moving  with 
success  against  the  last  armed  groups  to  oppose  it, 
defeated  the  Hoa  Hao  dissidents,  executed  their 
leader  Ba  Cut  (in  July),  and  thereby  established 
peace  throughout  South  Vietnam.  At  the  same  time 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  took  steps  to  set  up  a  constitutional 
regime.  A  constituent  assembly,  which  was  elected 
in  March  (and  which  remained  in  existence  as  the 
first  National  Assembly  in  the  south),  approved  a 
democratic  constitution  with  a  single  chamber  legis- 
lature and  a  strong  president.  The  constitution  was 
promulgated  on  October  26,  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  republic. 

With  this  new  political  framework  established, 
the  government  was  free  to  devote  its  attention  to 
the  serious  economic  situation  in  the  south.  It  was 
going  ahead  with  refugee  resettlement  projects  of 
which  the  most  promising  seemed  to  be  the  joint 
Vietnamese- American  project  at  Cai  San.  It  had 
embarked  on  a  new  agrarian  reform  program.  It  had 
also  made  a  determined  effort  to  integrate  the  esti- 
mated 800,000  Chinese  nationals  in  the  south  into 
the  Vietnamese  population.  This  was  a  highly  im- 
portant, if  controversial,  problem,  for  the  Chinese 
controlled  much  of  the  retail  and  the  intermediary 
rice  trade  of  the  country,  and  they  had  traditionally 
benefited  from  a  special  status  which  had  allowed 
them  to  retain  their  nationality  and  even  to  direct 
their  own  affairs  in  "congregations."  Some  500,000 
of  them  who  had  been  born  in  Vietnam  were  now 
declared  to  be  Vietnamese  citizens;  and  11  cate- 
gories of  economic  activity  were  closed  to  non- 
Vietnamese. 

Chinese  passive  resistance  to  these  measures 
threatened  to  worsen  an  already  unhealthy  eco- 
nomic situation  which  was  characterized  by  a  low 
level  of  production,  a  shortage  of  consumer  goods, 
and  a  disproportionate  dependence  on  imports  and 
foreign  aid.  The  government  recognized  these  prob- 
lems, and  with  its  political  position  now  firmly 
consolidated,  it  was  in  a  position  to  do  something 
about  them.  —ELLEN  HAMMER 

VIRGINIA.  A  south  Atlantic  State.  Area:  39,899  sq. 
mi.  Population  (July  1, 1956,  est.) :  3,651,000,  com- 
pared with  (1950  census):  3,318,680.  Chief  cities 
(1950  census):  Richmond  (capital)  230,310;  Nor- 
folk, 213,513;  Roanoke,  91,921;  Portsmouth,  80,- 
039;  Alexandria,  61,787;  Lynchburg,  47,727;  Dan- 
ville, 35,066;  Petersburg,  35,054. 

Nickname,  The  Old  Dominion.  Motto,  Sic  Sem- 
per Tyrannis  (Thus  Ever  to  Tyrants).  Flower,  Dog- 
wood. Bird,  Cardinal.  Song,  Carry  Me  Back  to  Old 
Virginia.  Entered  the  Union,  June  25,  1788.  See 
EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS, 
VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $400,- 
31,000;  general  expenditure,  $305,402,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $111,633,000. 

Elections.  Virginia's  12  electoral  votes  went  to 
Eisenhower.  There  were  no  senatorial  elections,  but 
the  State's  10  Democratic  Representatives  were  re- 
turned to  the  House.  There  were  no  elections  for 
major  State  officials. 

Legislation.  The  legislature  met  in  regular  session 
from  January  11  through  March  30,  and  in  special 
session  from  August  27  through  September  29, 
Among  measures  adopted  in  the  field  of  highways 
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and  motor  vehicle  regulation  was  one  establishing  a 
differentiation  tax  rate  on  motor  fuel  used  by  certain 
commercial  vehicles.  Driver  license  fees  were  in- 
creased from  50£  to  $1  for  a  three-year  period.  Com- 
bination truck  length  limits  were  increased  from  45 
to  50  feet.  The  length  limit  for  mobile  home  com- 
binations was  increased  to  55  feet.  Insurance  re- 
quirements for  commercial  property  carriers  were 
increased.  A  joint  resolution  directed  the  Advisory 
Legislative  Council  to  undertake  what  will  be  the 
most  extensive  study  ever  made  of  Virginia's  high- 
way problems. 

Education  legislation  included  measures  increas- 
ing the  tax  levy  limits  for  local  districts,  increasing 
teachers*  and  county  superintendents'  salaries,  and 
amending  the  retirement  law.  A  number  of  measures 
were  adopted  at  the  special  session  bearing  on  the 
status  of  segregated  schools  in  the  State.  One  of  the 
major  measures  would  cut  off  State  funds  from  any 
school  system  introducing  integrated  schools. 
Twelve  additional  measures  constituting  a  package 
approach  to  the  problem  were  adopted.  Among  the 
provisions  of  these  bills  were  ones  that  would  set  up 
a  pupil-placement  system  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
trolled by  the  Governor;  would  provide  a  means  for 
the  General  Assembly,  through  the  Governor,  to 
intervene,  reopen,  and  operate  local  school  systems, 
closed  because  of  integration,  and  would  enable  the 
Governor,  under  the  State's  police  powers,  to  inter- 
vene personally  and  directly  to  operate  on  a  segre- 
gated basis  any  school  closed  by  integration. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Thomas  B.  Stanley; 
Lieut.  Governor,  A.  E.  S,  Stephens;  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth,  Martha  B.  Conway;  Attorney 
General,  J.  Lindsay  Almond,  Jr.;  State  Treasurer, 
Jesse  W.  Dillon;  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  J. 
Gordon  Bennett. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  U.S.  Nine  main  islands  and  some 
75  islets  about  40  miles  east  of  Puerto  Rico  consti- 
tute this  group.  Formerly  the  Danish  West  Indies, 
the  islands  were  purchased  in  1917  by  the  United 
States  for  $25  million.  Only  the  three  largest  islands 
—St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  John— are  inhabited. 

Area  and  Population.  Area:  133  sq.  mi.  Popula- 
tion ( 1954  est. ) :  29,053.  Individual  islands  ( 1954) : 
St.  Thomas,  28  sq.  mi.,  13,811  inhabitants;  St. 
Croix,  84  sq.  mi.,  12,096;  St.  John.  20  sq.  mi.,  747. 
Capital:  Charlotte  Amalie  (on  St.  Thomas),  11,463 
inhabitants. 

Education.  Free  and  compulsory  education  through 
high  school  is  provided.  In  1954-55  there  were  7,846 
students  enroled  in  31  schools  on  the  3  major  is- 
lands. The  general  language  of  the  people  is  English. 

Defense  and  Development.  As  the  most  easterly  out- 
post of  the  United  States  the  islands  are  so  situated 
as  to  protect  United  States'  holdings  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  also  the  Panama  Canal.  The  harbor  at 
Charlotte  Arnalie  can  shelter  23  warships  at  a  time. 
There  is  an  Army  air  base  on  St.  Croix  and  a  sub- 
marine base  on  St.  Thomas.  These  and  other  de- 
fenses in  the  region  serve  to  support  the  naval, 
military,  and  air  bases  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  principal  occupations 
are  sugar  cultivation  and  cattle  raising.  Rum,  bay 
rum,  and  handicrafts  are  produced.  The  port  of  St. 
Thomas  is  an  important  fueling  station  for  ships.  In 
1954  imports  were  valued  at  U.S.$12.379,420;  ex- 
ports at  U.S.$3,788,757. 

Finonce.  During  the  fiscal  year  1955,  revenue 
amounted  to  $7,984,682;  expenditure,  $6,442,446. 
Revenue  is  derived  from  local  sources  (customs, 
income  tax,  real  and  personal  property  tax,  trade  tax, 
and  pilotage  fees ) .  Budget  deficits  are  met  by  Con- 
gressional appropriations  which,  in  fiscal  1955, 
amounted  to  $308,834. 


Government.  The  Virgin  Islands  have  the  status  of 
an  organized  but  unincorporated  Territory  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  first  14  years  of  U.S.  con- 
trol, the  islands  had  a  Naval  government.  In  1931 
jurisdiction  was  transferred  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  a  civil 
governor  was  appointed  by  the  President.  Congress 
passed  an  Organic  Act  for  the  islands  in  1936,  which 
organized  the  territory  and  allowed  for  a  greater 
measure  of  political  freedom.  There  are  two  mu- 
nicipalities, each  with  a  Municipal  Council,  which 
when  called  in  joint  session  constitute  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  governor 
is  appointed  by  the  President  and  holds  office  at  his 
pleasure.  Governor:  Walter  Gordon. 
VITAL  STATISTICS.  The  National  Office  of  Vital  Sta- 
tistics, U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  reported  an  estimated  4,168,000  births  reg- 
istered during  1956.  The  birth  rate  for  the  year 
was  24.9  per  1,000  of  the  population,  a  new  record 
and  a  gain  of  3.1  over  the  4,047,295  registered 
births  (24.6  per  1,000)  for  the  year  1955.  Taking 
into  account  unregistered  births  it  is  estimated  that 
there  was  a  total  of  4,220,000  live  births  in  1956 
(25.2  per  1,000)  as  compared  with  4,091,000  (24.9 
per  1,000 )  for  the  year  1955. 

U.S.  VITAL  STATISTICS,  LIVE  BIRTHS,  DEATHS 
AND  MARRIAGES,  BY  STATES,  FOR  1956 

Live  Deaths  Mar- 
State  births  (aZZ  ages')  riages 

Maine 22,413  10,026  8,835 

New  Hampshire 12,261  6,482  7,419 

Vermont 8,895  4,498  3,378 

Massachusetts ...  ...  49,385 

Rhode  Island 19,365  8,426  6,201 

Connecticut 52,590  21,494  18,568 

New  York 348,539  166,504  130,090 

New  Jersey 118,986  53,070  42,444 

Pennsylvania 247,815  113,915  75,951 

Ohio 233,864  88,366  62,034 

Indiana 114,383  42,203  75,349 

Illinois 225,327  95,196  86,845 

Michigan 204,291  64,119  55,208 

Wisconsin 93,382  35,657  26,640 

Minnesota 81,276  29,902  25,476 

Iowa 64,070  26,566  25,230 

Missouri 97,820  44,942  37,063« 

North  Dakota 16,693  5,200  4  220 

South  Dakota 18,280  6,075  6,087 

Nebraska 33,676  13,430  11,409 

Kansas 51,817  19,486  17,618 

Delaware 11,433  3,844  2,356 

Maryland 65,377  25,205  46,788 

District  of  Columbia 33,518  9,502  8,372 

Virginia 92,464  31,043  38,521 

West  Virginia 45,896  17,209  15,077 

North  Carolina 116,285  33,618  26,387 

South  Carolina 63,319  17,887  47,080 

Georgia 103,328  31,901  52,269 

Florida 96,967  38,852  32,304 

Kentucky 75,931  27,901  22,342 

Tennessee 86,620  30,971  24,087 

Alabama 83,721  27,003  20,966 

Mississippi 65,672  19,947  65,926 

Arkansas 42,306  15,504  14,811 

Louisiana 88,332  26,369  22,650 

Oklahoma 52,152  20,622  29,841 

Texas 246,265  69,301  90,620 

Montana 17,484  6,482  6,770 

Idaho 16,427  4,932  9,134 

Wyoming 8,306  2,540  3,006 

Colorado 42,655  13,981  13,150 

New  Mexico 26,499  5,635  21.60X)5 

Arizona 29,925  8,469  22,121 

Utah. 25,453  5,579  6,646 

Nevada 6,444  2,181  54,392 

Washington 65,556  24,500  29,851 

Oregon 37,941  15,367  10,596 

California 328,929  117,815  87,611 

«  Revised.        *  Estimated. 

An  estimated  1,569,000  marriages  occurred  dur- 
ing 1956.  The  marriage  rate  for  1956  (9.4  per  1,000) 
was  slightly  above  the  rates  for  1955  and  1954  but 
below  the  rate  for  any  previous  year  back  to  1933. 
In  major  city  areas  2.8  percent  more  marriage  li- 
censes were  issued  than  in  1955, 
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During  1956  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  United 
States  totaled  1,565,000  (9.4  per  1,000  of  the  popu- 
lation), an  increase  of  2.5  percent  over  1955.  The 
1956  infant  mortality  rate  was  26.1  deaths  under  1 
year  per  1,000  live  births  compared  with  26.5  in 
1955. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION,  Office  of.  This  con- 
stituent of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  provides  leadership  and  technical 
assistance  for  the  State-Federal  program  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  and  administers 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  State  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion and  other  qualified  agencies.  Vocational  re- 
habilitation is  a  public  service  designed  to  develop, 
preserve,  or  restore  the  capacities  of  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  persons  for  suitable  employ- 
ment. Reduction  and  prevention  of  dependency  due 
to  disability  are  major  goals  of  the  rehabilitation 
process. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1956,* 
the  public  vocational  rehabilitation  program,  in  co- 
operation with  State  rehabilitation  agencies,  other 
public  organizations,  and  private  nonprofit  groups, 
established  a  record  number  of  66,273  men  and 
women  in  employment.  The  total  of  rehabilitations 
represented  an  increase  of  about  14  percent  over 


The  new  forward  movement  of  the  program  was 
achieved  in  keeping  with  Public  Law  565  (Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1954)  passed 
unanimously  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  provide 
for  progressive  expansion  of  the  nation's  effort  to 
cope  with  disability.  Fundamental  improvements 
made  possible  by  this  legislation  are  increased 
grants  to  State  rehabilitation  agencies;  a  system 
under  which  private  nonprofit  groups  can  share  in 
Federal  and  /or  State  funds;  promotion  of  research 
and  demonstration  projects  which  give  promise  of 
contributing  to  the  solution  of  rehabilitation  prob- 
lems; and  support  of  teaching  courses  and  trainee- 
ships  in  the  rehabilitation  field. 

Federal  funds  were  used  for  the  following  5  pri- 
mary purposes  in  1956:  (1)  Support  of  basic  State 
rehabilitation  programs,  for  which  $30  million  in 
such  grants  was  augmented  by  $18.1  million  in 
State  appropriations.  The  $48.1  million  was  used 
principally  to  finance  rehabilitation  services  to  dis- 
abled individuals.  (2)  Extension  and  improvement 
of  State  services  to  the  handicapped.  The  Federal 
government  provided  $1.5  million  for  this  purpose, 
and  this  sum  was  supplemented  by  $334,000  in 
State  and  local  money.  (3)  Expansion  of  services 
and  facilities,  for  which  about  $1  million  in  Federal 
funds  was  allotted  and  in  which  State  and  commu- 
nity groups  invested  $533,000.  (4)  Research  and 
demonstration  projects,  Federal  grants  for  which 
totaled  $1.2  million  and  were  received  mainly  by 
private  nonprofit  organizations.  Each  recipient  was 
required  to  furnish  part  of  the  funds  needed  on  a 
matching  basis.  (5)  Training  short-supply  profes- 
sional personnel  in  rehabilitation  work,  for  which 
154  teaching  grants  were  made  available  to  univer- 
sities and  other  educational  institutions,  and  2,070 
traineeships  were  provided  for  individuals. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  65,640  Americans  rehabili- 
tated by  the  State  rehabilitation  agencies  in  1956 
will  have  combined  earnings  of  $119  million  during 
the  first  year  after  their  rehabilitation,  as  compared 
with  $17  million  before  the  rehabilitation  process 
began.  Rehabilitative  services  to  these  persons  cost 
approximately  $55  million.  Of  this  sum,  about  $35 
million  was  in  Federal  funds. 

The  1956  rehabilitants  will  pay  Federal  income 

a  All  subsequent  references  to  1956  are  to  the  fiscal 
year  —  from  July  1,  1955  to  June  30,  1956, 


taxes  at  an  estimated  annual  rate  of  $10.5  million. 
At  this  rate,  they  will  repay  the  equivalent  of  the 
entire  Federal  investment  in  their  rehabilitation 
within  three  years.  They  also  have  added  more  than 
100  million  man-hours  of  annual  production  to  the 
national  economy.  Before  rehabilitation,  74  percent 
were  unemployed;  13  percent  had  never  worked; 
and  the  rest  were  in  unsafe  or  unsuitable  work. 
Some  3,500  entered  professional  fields  such  as  edu- 
cation, medicine,  and  engineering;  while  roughly 
8,200  went  into  skilled  trades,  and  6,200  into  agri- 
culture. 

Services  to  the  handicapped  are  provided  by  88 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  in  the  48  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  These  services,  for  which  persons  of 
or  near  working  age  with  physical  or  mental  dis- 
abilities are  eligible,  include  medical  examination, 
counseling  and  guidance,  physical  rehabilitation, 
vocational  training,  and  job  placement. 

~MABY  E.  SWTTZEH 

WAGE  AND  HOUR  AND  PUBLIC  CONTRACTS  DIVISIONS. 
These  Divisions  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
administer  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the 
Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act,  under  an  Ad- 
ministrator appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act's  mmimum  wage 
was  increased  from  $0.75  to  $1  an  hour,  as  of  Mar. 
1,  1956.  On  August  8,  the  President  approved  legis- 
lation which  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  establish  minimum  wage  rates  on  American 
Samoa  on  the  basis  of  recommendations  of  industry 
committees,  in  accordance  with  procedures  ap- 
plicable to  the  issuing  of  wage  orders  for  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  addition,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  set  special  overtime  variations 
and  tolerances  as  economic  conditions  warrant.  The 
amendment  also  provides  that  employers  will  not 
be  liable  under  the  Act  for  any  work  done  in  Amer- 
ican Samoa  prior  to  the  establishment  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  rate  for  such  work  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

The  Act  applies  to  employees  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
interstate  commerce,  including  any  closely  related 
process  or  occupation  directly  essential  to  such  pro- 
duction. In  addition  to  the  minimum  wage  provi- 
sions, it  provides  for  payment  of  one  and  one-half 
times  the  employee's  regular  rate  of  pay  for  all 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  40  a  week  and  prohibits 
the  employment  of  children  under  specified  ages. 
However,  there  are  certain  exemptions  from  each 
of  these  requirements. 

Among  the  most  widely  applicable  mmimum 
wage  and  overtime  pay  exemptions  are  those  apply- 
ing to  agriculture,  to  retail  and  service  establish- 
ments, and  to  bona  fide  executive,  administrative,  or 
professional  employees. 

The  child-labor  provisions  set  a  minimum  age  of 
16  years  for  general  employment  and  18  years  for 
occupations  declared  hazardous  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Children  14  and  15  years  old  are  permitted 
to  work  outside  of  school  hours  in  office  and  sales 
jobs,  under  strict  limitations  on  hours.  No  child 
under  16  is  permitted  to  work  on  a  farm  during 
school  hours  for  the  school  district  where  the  child 
lives  while  working.  Actors,  performers,  and  news- 
paper carrier  boys  are  exempt  from  the  child-labor 
provisions,  as  are  children  who  work  for  their  par- 
ents in  occupations  other  than  manufacturing  or 
mining  or  those  declared  hazardous  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  issue  certifi- 
cates to  permit  the  employment  of  learners,  han- 
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dicapped  workers,  and  apprentices  at  special 
minimum  rates,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent 
curtailment  of  opportunities  for  employment.  On 
June  30,  1956,  3,342  certificates  were  in  effect  per- 
mitting the  employment  of  a  maximum  of  57,788 
learners  at  any  one  time  at  special  rates. 

During  the  1956  fiscal  year,  new  wage  orders  be- 
came effective  for  all  industries  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  for  most  of  the  important  industries  in  Puerto 
Rico  which  compete  substantially  with  similar  in- 
dustries in  the  continental  United  States.  The  $1.00 
minimum  was  set  for  glass  products,  some  building 
materials  and  segments  of  wholesaling.  Minimum 
wage  rates  for  all  industries  in  these  Islands  will  be 
reviewed  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  are 
subject  to  change. 

The  Act  provides  3  methods  of  recovering  back 
pay  due  employees.  The  Administrator  may  super- 
vise payment  of  back  wages;  the  Secretary  in  certain 
circumstances  may  bring  suit  at  die  written  request 
of  the  employee;  or  the  employee  may  sue  for  back 
pay  and  liquidated  damages.  An  employee  may  not 
bring  suit  if  he  has  been  paid  back  wages  under 
the  Administrator's  supervision  or  if  he  requested 
suit  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  sets 
basic  labor  standards  for  employees  working  on 
government  supply  contracts  worth  more  than  |10,- 
000.  Containing  minimum  wage,  overtime  pay,  and 
safety  and  health  provisions,  the  law  also  bans  home 
work  and  prison  labor.  It  prohibits  the  employment 
of  boys  under  16  and  girls  under  18  years  of  age. 

This  Act's  minimum  wage  provisions  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  issue  minimum  wage  de- 
terminations for  industries  obtaining  contracts, 
based  on  the  minimum  rates  he  finds  prevailing. 
During  fiscal  1956,  the  Secretary  issued  determina- 
tions for  two  industries  where  no  determinations 
had  previously  applied— the  soft  coal  and  the  office 
machines  industries.  He  also  found  higher  minimum 
rates  to  be  prevailing  in  the  envelope,  paper  and 
pulp,  and  photographic  supplies  industries. 

There  are  an  estimated  800,000  establishments 
employing  about  24  million  workers  covered  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  During  fiscal  1956,  the 
Divisions  investigated  33,148  non-farm  establish- 
ments for  compliance  with  either  or  both  acts,  find- 
ing minimum  wage  violations  in  4,468  and  overtime 
violations  in  15,484.  Violations  of  the  child-labor 

Provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  were 
3und  in  2,953  non-farm  establishments,  and  in 
1,910  of  the  3,369  farms  visited.  Child-labor  vio- 
lations under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  were  disclosed 
in  41  establishments.  Violation  of  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act's  safety  and  health  provisions  were  found  in  746 
establishments. 

As  a  result  of  the  Divisions'  activities,  13,596 
establishments  agreed  to  pay  $6,051,909  in  back 
wages  to  74,762  employees. 

WAKE  ISLAND.  A  U.S.  possession  in  the  mid-Pacific 
(19°  IT  N  166°  39'  E),  2,004  miles  west  of  Hono- 
lulu and  1,334  miles  northeast  of  Guam.  It  com- 
prises a  group  of  three  islands  (Wake,  Peale,  and 
Wilkes )  which  enclose  a  shallow  lagoon.  Total  land 
area:  4  sq.  mi.  By  Executive  Order  dated  Dec.  29, 
1934,  Wake  Island  was  placed  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Navy.  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  (CAA)  has  the  prin- 
cipal activity  on  Wake  Island  at  the  present  time. 
Executive  Order  9797  of  Nov.  6,  1946,  and  Public 
Law  647  provide  for  the  transfer  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  (Civil  Aeronautics  Administration) 
of  airport  and  airway  property.  It  is  also  provided, 
however,  that  such  property  may  be  retaken  by  the 
military  establishment?  if  required  for  military  use. 


WARREN,  Earl.  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  born  Mar.  19, 1891  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif .  He 
entered  politics  in  1919,  became  attorney  general 
of  California  in  1939,  governor  of  his  State  in  1943 
and  was  reelected  twice.  In  1948  he  ran  unsuccess- 
fully for  vice  president.  He  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  his  present  post  on  Sept.  30, 
1953,  to  succeed  the  late  Fred  M.  Vinson.  On  May 
17,  1954  Chief  Justice  Warren  read  2  unanimous 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  outlawing  racial 
segregation  in  public  schools. 

WASHINGTON.  A  Pacific  State.  Area:  69,127  sq.  mi. 
Population  (July  1,  1956,  est.):  2,667,000,  com- 
pared with  (1950  census):  2,378,963.  Chief  cities 
(1950  census):  Olympia  (capital),  15,819;  Seattle, 
467,591;  Spokane,  161,721;  Tacoma,  143,673;  Van- 
couver, 41,664;  Yakima,  38,486;  Everett,  33,849. 

Nickname,  The  Evergreen  State.  Motto,  Alki 
(By  and  By).  Flower,  Western  Rhododendron. 
Bird,  Willow  Goldfinch.  Song,  Washington  Beloved. 
Entered  the  Union  Nov.  11,  1889.  See  EDUCATION, 
MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATIS- 
TICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $552,- 
638,000;  general  expenditure,  $413,220,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $232,867,000. 

Elections.  Washington's  9  electoral  votes  went  to 
Eisenhower.  Albert  D.  Rossellini  (D)  was  elected 
Governor,  and  Warren  G.  Magnuson  (D)  was  re- 
turned to  the  Senate.  Six  Republicans  and  1  Demo- 
crat went  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Other 
successful  candidates  for  State  office  were:  John  A. 
Cherberg  (D),  Lieut.  Governor;  Victor  A.  Myers 
(D),  Secretary  of  State;  John  J.  O'Connell  (D),  At- 
torney General;  Tom  Martin  (D),  Treasurer;  and 
Cliff  Yelle  (D),  Auditor. 

Legislation.  No  regular  or  special  session  of  the 
legislature  was  held  in  1956,  but  several  initiative 
measures  and  constitutional  amendments  were  ap- 
proved by  the  voters  at  the  general  election.  An 
important  initiative  measure  approved  provides  for 
reapportioning  and  redistricting  the  legislature,  cre- 
ating more  equal  legislative  districts.  A  constitu- 
tional amendment  was  approved  increasing  the 
number  of  signatures  required  on  initiative  petitions 
to  eight  percent  of  the  registered  voters. 

Other  amendments  removed  the  present  prohibi- 
tion of  more  than  one  successive  term  for  the  State 
treasurer  and  set  up  a  procedure  to  assure  that  when 
county  commissioners  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  legisla- 
ture, they  shall  appoint  a  member  of  the  political 
party  of  the  preceding  member. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Arthur  B.  Langlie; 
Lieut.  Governor,  Emmett  T.  Anderson;  Secretary  of 
State,  Earl  Coe;  Attorney  General,  Don  Eastvold; 
State  Treasurer,  Charles  R.  Maybury;  State  Audi- 
tor, Cliff  Yelle. 

WATER  SUPPLY  AND  PURIFICATION.  As  1956  drew 
to  a  close,  the  importance  of  water  as  a  natural  re- 
source was  emphasized  by  the  stories  of  severe 
drought  in  a  vast  area  of  the  southwest,  from  Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma  and  Texas  across  Kansas,  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico  and  extending  well  into  Utah  and 
Arizona.  Tree-ring  specialists  have  called  it  the 
worst  drought  in  700  years;  crops  have  been  lost 
over  a  wide  area,  basic  herds  imperiled  and  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  dollars  lost.  A  month  earlier, 
there  was  a  water  crisis  when  low  flow  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  threatened  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supplies  as  well  as  river  navigation.  It  is  ironic 
that  this  crisis  should  occur  just  after  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  the  engineering  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  supplying  water  for  irrigation  and 
for  other  measures  to  mitigate  the  irregularities  of 
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the  natural  flow  of  water,  suffered  its  greatest  re- 
duction in  personnel:  from  13,350  in  June  1953  to 
9,350  at  the  end  of  1955. 

The  President  signed  the  bill  authorizing  the 
construction  of  the  four-dam  Upper  Colorado  River 
flood  control  and  reclamation  project  to  cost  $760 
million.  ( See  DAMS.  )  The  completion  of  all  irriga- 
tion facilities  in  the  huge  Big  Thompson  System  of 
Colorado  was  announced—one  of  the  greatest  water 
diversion  projects  in  the  world.  This  project  picks 
up  water  from  the  west  slope  of  the  Rockies  and 
brings  it  to  the  east  slope  by  an  elaborate  system 
of  tunnels  and  canals  to  supply  257,700  acre-feet 
of  irrigation  water  each  year.  It  was  designed  and 
built  under  the  director  of  engineers  for  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation. 

Municipal  Wafer  Supplies.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  United  States  will  need  to  double  its  investment 
in  water  works  by  1975.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  claims  that  $4,000  million  is  required 
just  to  wipe  out  inadequacies  in  the  present  systems 
and  another  $9,000  million  will  be  needed  to  expand 
the  system  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  next 
20  years. 

The  world's  largest  above  ground  water  reservoir 
was  placed  in  service  at  Spokane,  Wash.— a  steel 
tank  of  the  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Co.,  it  holds 
10.1  million  gallons.  The  new  Trinity  River  supply 
of  Dallas,  Tex.,  was  to  have  been  in  operation  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  as  was  the  120  million  gallon-per- 
day  Ashburton  filtration  plant  of  Baltimore,  Md. 
At  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  Northeast  Pumping  Station 
and  Treatment  plant  was  to  have  been  completed. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  192  million  gallons  per  day. 
Denver  launched  a  $101  million  water  project. 

Salt  Water  Conversion.  Great  efforts  are  being  con- 
tinued to  develop  economic  methods  for  converting 
salt  water  to  fresh.  The  annual  report  on  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  program  on  this  matter 
was  optimistic  in  reviewing  some  30  current  re- 
search projects  on  the  problem.  Highlights  of  the 
report  are  that  distillation  costs  can  be  lowered; 
electric  and  osmotic  membranes  show  noteworthy 
promise  of  improved  performance  and  lower  water 
costs;  development  in  solar  distillation  are  encour- 
aging; and  that  freezing  processes  under  investiga- 
tion have  advantage  of  low  costs.  Congress  ap- 
proved $550,000  for  research  activities  in  this  field. 

It  was  reported  that  Britain's  Royal  Navy  Scien- 
tific Service  has  developed  a  chemical  compound 
that  prevents  scaling  and  the  formation  of  foam;  it 
saves  about  $1.5  million  yearly  in  distilling  fresh 
from  sea  water.  The  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  is  working  on  an  evaporation  scheme 
which  utilizes  the  energy  to  be  derived  from  the 
difference  in  temperature  of  deep  and  of  surface 
sea  water. 

In  Israel  a  pilot  plant  under  construction  would 
use  freezing  to  remove  minerals  from  salt  water.  An 
evaporator  is  to  be  built  in  the  island  of  Aruba, 
Netherlands  Antilles,  to  produce  2.7  million  gallons 
of  fresh  from  salt  water  per  day.  It  will  be  twice  as 
large  as  the  largest  such  plant  now  in  existence,  at 
Kuwait  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  A  Swedish  inventor  has 
devised  a  portable  plastic  device  that  enables  trav- 
elers to  extract  water  from  the  desert  air.  It  will 
accumulate  1  quart  of  water  during  the  night. 

Other  Developments.  Another  interesting  develop- 
ment reported  this  year  is  the  use  of  an  asphaltic 
membrane  to  waterproof  a  100-acre  lake  at  the 
Rocky  Mt.  Arsenal  near  Denver,  Colo.— believed  to 
be  the  largest  installation  of  its  kind— and  on  a 
5-million-gallon  reservoir  at  La  Habra,  Calif.  Other 
ways  of  using  asphalt  to  waterproof  reservoirs  were 
reported,  particularly  from  California. 


Over  five  acres  of  aluminum  sheeting  are  used  as 
a  roof  on  a  reservoir  formed  by  earth  embankment 
to  cut  evaporation  and  prevent  growth  of  algae  at 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.  Another  method  used  for  cutting 
down  evaporation  in  reservoirs  is  the  use  of  cetyl 
alcohol,  an  oil  obtained  from  sperm  whales,  on  the 
water  surface.  It  was  being  tested  at  42  sites  in 
Australia.  Tests  indicate  that  up  to  a  70  percent 
reduction  in  evaporation  could  thus  be  obtained.  A 
world  conference  on  curbing  of  evaporation  was 
held  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  April. 

Among  the  more  interesting  water  supply  meth- 
ods mentioned  this  year  are  those  of  Thule,  Green- 
land, utilizing  a  frozen  lake,  and  one  on  the  island 
of  Oahu,  using  a  horizontal  collection  tunnel  that 
skims  fresh  water  off  the  surface  of  salt  water. 

— WARKEN  E.  HOWLAND 

WATERWAYS,  inland.  The  use  of  inland  waterways 
as  a  means  of  transportation  in  the  United  States, 
not  including  the  Great  Lakes,  increased  by  350 
percent  from  1940-55.  In  1940  this  freight  traffic 
amounted  to  only  3.6  percent  of  the  total  carried  in 
the  entire  nation  (exclusive  of  mail  and  express 
traffic);  in  1955  it  was  7.7  percent.  Part  of  this  in- 
crease has  been  accomplished  by  the  increased  size 
and  power  of  tow-boats  and  tows.  A  single  tow  of 
many  barges  may  transport  600  automobiles  or 
25,000  tons  of  coal  or  9  million  gallons  of  gasoline. 
It  may  be  longer  than  the  longest  ocean  liner. 

Figures  show  that  1955  was  a  record  year  for 
shipping  on  the  Missouri  River  and  it  appeared  at 
the  middle  of  1956  that  this  would  be  a  banner  year 
for  traffic  on  the  Tennessee  River.  Low  levels  due  to 
low  rainfall  on  the  upper  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  occurred  in  the  last  part  of  1956,  and  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  granted  permission  for  a  tem- 
porary emergency  increase  in  the  flow  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sanitary  and  Shipping  Canal  from  1,500  to 
8,500  cu.  ft.  per  sec.  to  up  the  flows  and  levels  in  the 
Illinois  waterway  and  in  the  Mississippi. 

The  TVA  has  let  a  contract  for  $4.4  million  to 
deepen  and  partially  relocate  the  Florence  canal  be- 
low the  Wilson  Dam.  A  $2.4  million  contract  was  let 
to  widen  a  portion  of  the  Calumet  Sag  Channel—a 
navigation  fink  between  the  Little  Calumet  River 
which  flows  into  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Chicago 
Sanitary  and  Shipping  Canal  Because  of  the  in- 
crease in  traffic  on  Canada's  "river  highway"  from 
northern  Alberta  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  navigation 
aids  have  been  significantly  improved  and  increased 
along  the  1,825  mile  shipping  route.  New  hope  for 
a  205  mile  ship  canal  from  above  Baton  Rouge  to 
Shreveport,  La.,  was  revived  when  the  U.S.  Corps 
of  Engineers  was  given  a  Congressional  appropria- 
tion to  make  an  economic  study  of  the  proposal. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  Soviet  Union  wfll  re- 
sume work  on  the  North  Crimean  Canal  project, 
thought  to  have  been  abandoned,  but  on  a  some- 
what more  reduced  scale  than  was  originally 
planned;  also  that  major  reconstruction  work  is 
under  way  on  the  Mariinsk  canal  system  which  is 
the  bottleneck  in  the  connection  of  the  Volga  River 
with  Leningrad.  Belgium  expects  to  spend  $220 
million  in  the  next  10  years  to  enlarge  its  waterways. 
A  network  of  rivers  and  canals  will  be  created  from 
the  port  cities  of  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  east  to  Li&ge 
and  the  French  frontier,  capable  of  handling  ships 
up  to  1,500  tons.  (Most  of  Belgium's  canals  can 
now  handle  vessels  no  larger  than  300  tons.)  India 
plans  to  develop  the  country's  5,500  miles  of  naviga- 
ble water  courses.  A  sum  of  $6.15  million  has  been 
allotted  in  the  second  5- Year  Plan  for  modern  ves- 
sels, fleets  of  dredges,  automatic  beacons,  and  com- 
munication equipment. 

Progress  in  the  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
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Seaway  has  been  satisfactory  and  is  expected  to 
meet  its  target  date— trie  fall  of  1958.  Seaway  navi- 
gation will  be  in  full  operation  in  the  spring  of  1959. 
The  massive  bases  of  the  two  800  ft.  long  seaway 
locks  that  will  bypass  the  power  installations  and 
send  ships  through  the  new  10  mile  Long  Sault 
Canal  have  been  placed,  and  huge  concrete  carriers 
were  pouring  to  build  up  the  lock  in  mid-September. 
In  October,  the  stage  was  set  for  a  great  diversion 
of  the  river  which  shut  off  the  flow  to  the  Long  Sault 
rapids  to  make  possible  the  construction  of  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  Long  Sault  Dam.  Well  over 
a  million  and  a  half  cu.  yds,  of  concrete  were  placed 
in  6  major  structures  this  year. 

This  vast  project  to  harness  the  mighty  waters  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  which  will  open  up  the 
heartland  of  the  continent  to  ocean-going  ships  and 
will  supply  13,600  million  kwh  of  energy,  is  about 
40  percent  finished.  It  will  cost  close  to  $1,000  mil- 
lion, but  only  a  third  of  this  is  for  the  waterway 
itself;  the  rest  is  for  power.  There  have  been  about 
11,000  workers  engaged  in  the  project  at  one  time. 
A  27  ft.  deep  channel  will  be  built  capable  of 
carrying  vessels  of  25,000  tons  capacity  as  far  as 
Duluth,  Minn.  These  vessels  will  have  ten  times  the 
capacity  of  those  permitted  by  the  existing  14  ft. 
deep  channel. 

Work  was  far  advanced  in  September  on  the  rais- 
ing of  a  center  span  of  the  Jacques  Cartier  bridge  at 
Montreal  where  the  seaway  canal  will  pass  under. 
This  is  being  accomplished  without  interfering  with 
traffic  except  for  a  6  hour  period  next  year.  In  the 
Montreal  area  much  of  the  canal  digging  and  the 
building  of  dikes  has  been  completed.  Partly  owing 
to  increasing  costs,  Congress  will  be  asked  for  the 
authority  to  borrow  $17  million  next  year  above 
the  present  legal  limit.  Some  difficulties  have  been 
encountered  with  the  excavation  of  the  glacial  till 
and  of  the  treacherous  marine  clay.  Two  contractors 
have  defaulted,  partly  on  this  account. 

An  interesting  contrast  of  U.S.  and  Canadian  con- 
creting methods  is  to  be  noted.  The  Canadians  work 
12  months  a  year  and  they  concentrate  on  relatively 
few  units  of  a  dam  structure,  building  them  up  to 
a  great  height  before  proceeding  to  the  next  units 
of  the  dam.  U.S.  contractors,  on  the  other  hand, 
prefer  to  avoid  the  extreme  cold  weather  (the  first 
concrete  was  placed  by  them  in  the  international 
power  dam  on  May  5).  Furthermore  these  con- 
tractors prefer  to  work  on  all  the  units  of  their 
portion  of  the  dam  at  nearly  the  same  time,  causing 
their  entire  half  of  the  structure  to  rise  in  small 
lifts— a  little  at  a  time. 

Early  in  December  it  wa^  announced  that  Canada 
had  formally  told  the^  United  States  that  it  would 
override  this  country's  objections  and  would  go 
ahead  with  preliminaries  for  an  all-Canadian  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  route.  This  is  just  one  of  the  issues 
that  must  be  decided  by  the  U.S.  and  Canadian 
authorities.  Objections  have  also  been  raised  to  the 
allocation  of  power  by  the  U.S.  agency  charged 
with  this  responsibility.  See  PORTS. 

—WARREN  E.  ROWLAND 

WEATHER.  The  deficiency  of  rainfall  over  a  huge 
area  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States  was  again 
in  1956  one  of  the  salient  weather  features  of  the 
year.  Actually,  the  only  parts  of  the  country  which 
have  received  their  normal  amount  of  rainfall  in 
the  past  5  years  are  the  northeast  from  Pennsylvania 
northward,  the  Pacific  Coast  States  from  central 
California  northward,  and  North  Dakota.  Every 
other  area  has  suffered  drought  in  varying  degrees 
in  the  5-year  period  1952-56,  ranging  up  to  a  deficit 
equal  to  more  than  two  years'  rainfall  in  southern 
Kansas  and  parts  of  Texas. 


The  severity  of  the  present  drought  has  in  general 
equaled  or  exceeded  that  of  any  other  drought  in 
the  same  area  since  the  beginning  of  precipitation 
records  there  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 
Tree-ring  data  suggest  that  there  have  been  no 
droughts  of  substantially  greater  severity  in  the 
western  and  southwestern  United  States  since  about 
1670  and  perhaps  not  since  1570. 

A  resume  of  the  year's  weather  by  months  fol- 
lows: 

January.  Monthly  average  temperatures  were 
above  normal  over  the  entire  area  from  the  Rockies 
to  the  west  coast.  In  this  area  it  was  also  wet.  Pre- 
cipitation was  very  heavy  west  of  the  Divide  with 
the  exception  of  the  southwestern  desert  areas.  This 
resulted  in  further  flooding  in  California,  but  on  a 
less  devastating  scale  than  the  flooding  in  Decem- 
ber 1955,  in  about  the  same  area.  East  of  the  Rockies 
the  weather  was  cold  and  dry.  Temperatures  were 
slightly  above  normal  in  the  Great  Lakes  area  and 
in  New  England,  but  considerably  below  normal  in 
the  southeast,  where  some  stations  reported  the 
coldest  January  since  1940  and  even  some  since 
1911.  Over  large  areas  east  of  the  Continental  Di- 
vide there  was  less  than  50  percent  of  the  normal 
precipitation.  This  was  also  a  carry-over  from  De- 
cember. 

Storms  were  relatively  minor.  A  widespread  glaze 
storm  occurred  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  England  from  January  8  to  12,  while  high 
winds  and  resulting  high  tides  were  damaging 
beaches  along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  In  Faulkner  and 
White  Counties,  Ark.,  a  tornado  injured  28  people 
and  caused  $27,000  damage  on  January  28. 

February.  The  temperature  and  precipitation  pat- 
terns of  January  almost  completely  reversed  them- 
selves in  February.  It  became  mild  in  the  east  and 
cold  in  the  west.  Rain  and  snow  relieved  developing 
droughty  conditions  in  most  sections  of  the  eastern 
half  of  the  country,  but  the  Great  Plains  and  parts 
of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  received  less 
than  0.5  inch  of  precipitation  during  the  month. 
Some  severe  duststorms  developed  and  by  the  end 
of  the  month  from  the  Texas  Panhandle  to  western 
South  Dakota,  the  dry,  powdery  soil  was  blowing 
away  with  every  breeze.  On  February  24  and  25 
a  cold  front  moved  across  the  country  setting  off  a 
variety  of  destructive  weather. 

Severe  duststorms  were  raised  by  the  high  winds 
in  Texas  and  Oklahoma;  tornadoes  struck  in  Mis- 
souri, Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio;  icy  roads  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region  caused  many  accidents;  and 
new  wind  speed  records  for  February  were  set  in 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  and  Rochester  and  Bingham- 
ton,  N.Y.  At  the  beginning  of  February  a  snow- 
storm of  blizzard  proportions  smothered  an  area  of 
New  Mexico,  northwestern  Texas,  and  southwestern 
Oklahoma  with  6  to  18  inches  of  snow  which  the 
wind  piled  up  into  9-foot  drifts  in  places.  Travelers 
and  school  buses  of  children  were  marooned  in  the 
blizzard,  which  took  more  than  20  lives.  The  snow 
depth  broke  records  of  50  years'  standing. 

March.  Although  March  temperatures  averaged 
near  normal,  that  average  was  made  up  of  some 
extreme  high  and  low  readings.  On  March  6,  Follett, 
Tex.,  recorded  101°  F;  on  March  11,  it  was  40° 
below  zero  at  West  Yellowstone,  Mont.  Several  cold 
waves  swept  southward  and  eastward  across  the 
country,  penetrating  deep  into  Texas  and  Florida. 
Damage  to  fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  while  heavy, 
was  not  as  severe  as  that  of  March  1955.  Intervals  of 
very  warm  temperatures  occurred  in  the  west,  in 
the  Mississippi-Ohio  Valleys,  and  in  the  southeast. 
In  the  southwest  there  was  almost  continuous  fair 
weather  with  record  number  of  hours  of  sunshine 
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at  Albuquerque,  N.Mex.,  and  unusually  low  rela- 
tive humidity.  At  Yuma  the  average  for  the  5  pan. 
relative  humidity  readings  was  5  percent. 

Dry  weather  continued  in  the  Great  Plains, 
spreading  to  include  the  entire  area  from  the  Mexi- 
can border  to  Iowa  and  Illinois.  Rain  was  deficient 
also  in  Florida.  Heavy  precipitation  occurred  in  the 
northeast  and  along  the  Gulf  and  northwestern 
coasts.  Snowstorms  which  slowly  moved  over  the 
area  from  Ohio  east  and  from  Virginia  north,  left 
record  amounts  on  the  ground  at  many  stations;  21 
inches  of  snow  fell  during  March  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
topping  the  previous  record  of  16  inches.  On  March 
16-17  and  again  on  March  19-20  northeast  winds 
up  to  70  mph  over  New  England  whipped  the  snow 
into  high  drifts.  One  hundred  deaths  were  attributed 
to  these  storms. 

Tornadoes  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  on 
March  6  and  7  caused  considerable  damage;  the 
estimate  was  $2  million  at  Marion,  Ind.,  alone. 

April.  April  was  mostly  cold,  snowy,  and  stormy 
over  the  entire  country.  Since  most  vegetation  was 
1  to  2  weeks  later  than  usual,  damage  from  the 
frequent  freezes  was  reduced.  The  dry  conditions 
in  parts  of  California  and  Florida  were  pretty  well 
relieved,  but  rainfall  was  still  lacking  in  the  area 
from  the  Rockies  to  the  Mississippi  River.  Parts  of 
this  area  had  been  deficient  in  precipitation  for  as 
many  as  16  consecutive  months.  Snow  was  frequent 
and  widespread.  On  April  2,  one  inch  of  snow  fell 
at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  the  first  April  snowfall  there  since 
records  started  in  1895.  On  April  7,  Cincinnati  had 
one  inch  of  snow  from  a  storm  which  moved  on  into 
New  England  where  up  to  two  feet  accumulated  on 
April  7  and  8.  By  the  end  of  April,  the  winter 
snowfall  accumulation  at  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  reached 
146.8  inches,  a  new  record. 

Damaging  storms  were  numerous  during  April, 
particularly  in  central  areas  of  the  nation.  Tornadoes 
causing  $1  million  or  more  in  damage  occurred  in 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan.  La  Michigan  on  April  2,  18  were  kiUed 
and  340  injured  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Rapids. 
On  the  evening  of  April  3,  another  family  of  tor- 
nadoes struck.  The  total  Michigan  casualty  list  for 
the  two  days  reached  20  dead  and  376  injured.  The 
cost:  about  $12  million.  On  April  15  an  outbreak 
of  storms  in  the  South  resulted  in  25  dead  and  200 
injured  from,  a  tornado  on  the  outskirts  of  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

May.  The  cold  weather  of  April  persisted  through 
May  in  the  northeast  and  over  parts  of  the  Great 
Lakes  area.  Freeze  damage  in  New  England  on 
May  24  and  25  was  estimated  at  $10  million,  half  of 
it  in  Massachusetts.  Trie  central  Great  Plains  had  one 
of  the  warmest  Mays  on  record,  and  temperatures 
were  somewhat  above  normal  over  the  rest  of  the 
country.  High  temperatures  in  the  northwest  caused 
rapid  snowmelt  and  some  local  flooding.  The  west- 
ern Great  Plains  and  the  far  southwest  continued 
to  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture,  receiving  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  usual  May  rainfall.  The  situation 
was  temporarily  relieved  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas 
during  the  last  10  days  of  May  when  exceptionally 
heavy  rains  fell. 

More  than  20  funnel  clouds  were  sighted  in 
Michigan  on  May  12.  Flint,  with  3  persons  killed 
and  116  injured,  suffered  the  most  severe  tornado 
of  the  group.  Damaging  thunderstorms  were  occur- 
ring on  the  same  day  in  northern  Ohio.  In  the  Cleve- 
land area  7  persons  were  killed  and  over  100  in- 
jured. Total  property  damage  in  Michigan  and 
Ohio  approached  $16  million.  On  May  13  south- 
western Pennsylvania  suffered  $1  million  loss  from 
damaging  thunderstorms  and  local  floods. 


June.  Temperatures  varied  considerably  across  the 
country.  The  Great  Plains  had  persistent  hot 
weather;  in  the  southeast  and  the  middle  Appa- 
lachian region  temperatures  averaged  below  normal; 
and  the  Pacific  northwest  had  below  normal  tem- 
peratures which  probably  prevented  excessive 
floods.  The  heat  in  the  Great  Plains  was  accom- 
panied by  drought  and  strong  winds,  a  most  damag- 
ing combination.  Scattered  showers  benefited  local 
areas  in  the  corn  belt.  Along  the  Gulf  Coast  rains 
of  over  6  inches  fell  in  connection  with  a  small 
tropical  storm  on  June  13.  Damage  was  minor  com- 
pared with  the  benefit  of  the  rain  to  crops. 

There  was  frequent  thunderstorm  activity  ac- 
companied by  tornadoes  and  hail  throughout  the 
month,  especially  in  the  midwest,  but  no  one  storm 
was  particularly  damaging.  Duststorms  in  the  plains 
were  especially  severe  on  June  25-26  when  visibility 
was  reduced  to  zero  at  times  in  southwestern  and 
south-central  Kansas. 

July.  This  was  an  unusual  July,  as  far  as  tempera- 
ture is  concerned,  for  most  of  the  country  haa  cool 
weather.  It  was  exceptionally  cool  from  New  Eng- 
land westward  to  the  Rockies.  Some  weekly  tem- 
perature averages  were  as  much  as  9°  below  normal 
in  the  western  Great  Lakes  area.  Even  the  southwest 
had  below  normal  temperature  readings.  Showery 
weather  prevailed  from  the  Rockies  to  the  east 
coast  and  storms  were  frequent.  The  corn  belt 
received  sufficient  rain  for  current  needs  but  the 
plains  remained  dry.  The  Atlantic  Coast  had  heavy 
rains,  particularly  on  July  20  and  21  when  9.15 
inches  of  rain  fell  at  Jackson  Springs,  N.C.,  in  24 
hours.  Storms  were  many  and  destructive  during  the 
month.  The  worst  outbreak  occurred  in  the  north- 
central  interior  on  July  18.  Damage,  mostly  from 
hail,  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Missouri  totaled  several  million  dollars.  Thunder- 
storms and  tornadoes  accounted  for  more  than  $1 
million  damage  in  Michigan.  One  of  the  worst  flash 
floods  in  the  far  west  caused  over  a  million  dollars 
damage  at  Mitchell,  Ore.  on  July  13,  while  two 
flash  floods  near  Reno,  Nev.  on  July  20  took  4  lives. 
Over  600  forest  fires  occurred  in  California,  most 
of  them  caused  by  lightning. 

August.  Hot  weather,  which  had  begun  in  the 
west,  spread  eastward  during  the  last  weeks  of  July 
and  the  first  half  of  August.  Temperatures  reached 
106°  in  Iowa  at  the  end  of  July,  and  Georgia  and 
Florida  had  their  hottest  days  of  the  summer  early 
in  August.  Shreveport,  La.,  recorded  15  consecutive 
days  with  temperatures  over  100°.  This  warmth 
brought  averages  above  normal  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region  for  the  first  time  in  two  months.  An  excep- 
tionally cool  air-mass  crossed  the  country  in  mid- 
August  and  dropped  temperatures  by  30°  to  40°  in 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  This  was  closely  followed 
by  a  second  cold  outbreak  across  the  Lakes  and 
northeast,  giving  Cleveland  a  weekly  average  tem- 
perature 12°  below  normal. 

Warm,  moist  tropical  air  remained  over  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  The  month  was  unusually  wet  in 
the  Lakes  region,  and  precipitation  was  ample  in 
most  of  the  east  with  the  exception  of  some  areas 
in  the  south  where  showers  were  too  late  in  the 
month  to  help  crops.  In  some  parts  of  the  central 
and  lower  plains  less  than  50  percent  of  normal 
rainfall  fell  in  August.  Subsoil  moisture  was  ex- 
hausted and  topsoil  moisture  short  as  far  north  as 
South  Dakota.  Western  Kansas,  northern  Oklahoma, 
and  the  southeastern  two  thirds  of  Texas  received 
less  than  half  their  usual  summer  precipitation  while 
at  the  same  time  temperatures  averaged  at  least  2° 
above  normal  for  the  season. 

The  rains  that  did  occur  in  the  plains  area  were 
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often  excessive  and  destructive  as  they  fell  too 
fast  on  the  solidified  soil  to  soak  in,  and  resulted  in- 
stead in  flash  floods  such  as  those  in  northeastern 
Colorado  which  caused  several  million  dollars  dam- 
age. Hail  damage  was  widespread.  In  the  Crosby- 
Ironton  area  of  Minnesota  the  worst  hail,  wind,  and 
rain  storm  since  1951  caused  about  $1  million 
damage  on  August  12.  Hurricane  Betsy,  after  taking 
27  lives  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  French  West  Indies, 
turned  away  from  the  mainland,  only  dropping  up 
to  2  inches  of  rain  along  the  south  Atlantic  Coast. 

September.  The  month  began  with  freezing  tem- 
peratures not  only  in  the  western  mountains  but 
also  along  the  northern  border  and  as  far  south  as 
Nebraska.  This  was  followed  in  the  plains  by  ex- 
ceedingly high  temperatures  (101°  at  Dodge  City) 
and  warm  weather  generally  west  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver  and  from  the  plains  southward.  The  far  south- 
west had  a  late  summer  heat  wave.  Los  Angeles  re- 
ported above  normal  temperatures  on  all  but  one 

during  September  at  Yuma,  Ariz.,  was  102°  F.  But 
the  northern  plains  and  the  east  had  below  normal 
average  temperatures  for  the  month.  Rainfall  was 
virtually  absent  from  the  area  west  of  the  Appa- 
lachians. Over  this  entire  territory  only  central  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington  received  100  percent  or 
more  of  their  normal  September  precipitation. 

Duststonns  were  again  prevalent  from  Kansas  to 
Texas  and  occurred  in  eastern  Washington  and  in 
Idaho.  Rainfall  east  of  the  Appalachians  was  mainly 
from  tropical  storms  Dora  and  Ethel  which  passed 
through  the  Gulf  several  hundred  miles  south  of 
the  mainland,  and  from  hurricane  Flossy,  the  only 
hurricane  of  1956  which  entered  the  United  States. 
Flossy  moved  from  off  the  Gulf  near  New  Orleans 
and  crossed  the  Gulf  Coast  States  before  moving 
northeastward  along  the  coastal  Carolinas  and  out 
to  sea  near  tie  Virginia  Capes.  Hurricane  damage 
in  Louisiana,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi 
amounted  to  more  than  $24  million.  The  damage  in 
Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Virginia  was  $100,000 
or  less  and  was  greatly  outweighed  by  the  beneficial 
rains  which  relieved  drought  conditions.  Deaths  in 
the  hurricane  numbered  15. 

October.  Again  precipitation  was  almost  non- 
existent over  large  areas  between  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  tie  Appalachians,  although  scattered  pockets 
of  normal  amounts  occurred  in  this  area.  Precipita- 
tion was  very  heavy  along  the  northwest  coast  and 
also  along  the  Middle  and  South  Atlantic  Coasts. 
The  Florida  and  east  coast  rains  resulted  from  a 
semi-tropical  storm  which  dumped  up  to  20  inches 
on  central  Florida  and  caused  flood  damage  of  about 
$3  million. 

Two  widespread  storms  in  the  last  week  of  Oc- 
tober moved  gradually  eastward  across  the  country. 
The  first  brought  the  first  precipitation  in  several 
months  to  the  Great  Basin  where  Alta,  Utah,  had  19 
inches  of  snow.  This  same  storm  left  up  to  6  inches 
of  snow  in  the  Black  Hills  and  scattered  light  rains 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Appalachians.  The 
second  storm  followed  almost  immediately  and 
brought  moderate  to  heavy  amounts  of  rain  as  far 
south  as  central  Texas.  The  storm  winds  kicked  up 
severe  duststorms  in  the  western  plains,  but  the 
showers  helped  in  local  areas. 

From  the  Continental  Divide  to  the  Appalachians 
and  in  the  northeast  temperatures  remained  un- 
seasonably warm,  Only  the  western  quarter  of  the 
country  averaged  below  normal  for  the  month.  In 
addition  to  high  temperatures,  many  stations  re- 
ported their  sunniest  October  in  years,  weather 
which  was  ideal  for  harvesting  operations,  but  of 
small  benefit  to  the  drought-ridden  Great  Plains. 


The  number  of  destructive  storms  was  sharply 
reduced  compared  to  previous  months.  Wind  and 
hail  were  the  most  destructive  elements.  On  the 
1st,  hail  the  size  of  baseballs  destroyed  crops  and 
property  in  Oklahoma.  An  outbreak  of  tornadoes 
and  thunderstorms  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  nearby 
States  took  a  heavy  toll  of  crops  and  property.  No 
deaths  were  reported  although  several  persons 
were  injured. 

November.  The  weather  of  November  was  vari- 
able. As  frontal  systems  crossed  the  country  in  rapid 
succession  record  cold  temperatures  were  inter- 
spersed with  above  normal  periods  and  storminess 
was  widespread.  In  the  first  week,  while  it  was 
unseasonably  mild  in  the  east,  the  first  freeze  of 
the  season  occurred  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia, 8  inches  of  snow  fell  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
blizzard  conditions  prevailed  in  Nebraska  and  South 
Dakota.  During  the  second  week  of  November  the 
southeast  had  an  early  freeze  (31°  at  Jacksonville, 
Fla.)  and  record  low  temperatures  were  observed 
in  the  northeast  (12°  at  Hartford,  Conn.)  while 
some  two  inches  of  snow  fell  over  northern  New 
England.  During  this  week  the  temperature  reached 
95°  at  Los  Angeles. 

The  last  two  weeks  of  November  brought  two 
cold  waves  and  heavy  snow  from  eastern  Colorado 
to  Iowa  and  from  Minnesota  to  New  England.  This 
was  topped  by  a  severe  and  widespread  Thanks- 
giving weekend  storm  from  the  Lakes  region 
through  New  England.  Gale  winds,  heavy  rains,  and 
a  tornado  did  severe  damage  in  New  England, 
while  one  to  two  feet  of  snow  in  Pennsylvania  and 
western  New  York  left  travelers  stranded  and  entire 
cities  almost  completely  paralyzed. 

Precipitation  was  extremely  light  in  the  southeast- 
ern Atlantic  States  and  in  the  western  third  of  the 
country.  In  the  dry  southwest,  forest  fires  were  hard 
to  control. 

December.  Although  several  periods  of  below  nor- 
mal temperatures  occurred  especially  in  the  north 
central  parts  of  the  country,  the  monthly  tempera- 
tures averaged  above  normal  everywhere  except 
along  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  Nevada  and  Utah. 
As  in  November,  there  was  much  fluctuation  from 
week  to  week  as  cold  waves  pushed  in  from  the 
north  and  west.  On  the  same  day  that  it  was  80°  F. 
in  Wilmington,  N.C.,  it  was  31°  below  zero  at  Hib- 
bing,  Minn.  The  frontal  activity  set  off  by  the  inter- 
action of  such  airmasses  varied  from  snow  through 
sleet  and  glaze  to  drizzle  and  fog.  In  Oklahoma  on 
the  night  of  December  7-8  one  to  four  inches  of  ice 
was  deposited  over  everything,  resulting  in  7  dead 
and  60  injured  in  automobile  accidents.  There  was 
also  one  death  from  freezing. 

In  the  third  week  of  December  a  severe  snow, 
sleet,  and  glaze  storm  covered  the  northeast  from 
New  Jersey  northward;  19  were  killed  in  traffic 
accidents.  Just  "before  Christmas  several  days  of 
dense  fog  over  an  area  extending  from  the  North 
and  Middle  Atlantic  States  inland  to  Nebraska 
halted  or  disrupted  air  and  highway  travel.  As  the 
fog  moved  out  of  the  northeast,  a  heavy  snowstorm 
left  from  2  inches  of  snow  in  northern  Virginia  to 
one  and  one-half  feet  in  northern  New  England.  In 
the  Plains  and  southwest  the  weather  was  mostly 
warm  and  dry  in  the  latter  half  of  December  and  the 
forest  fire  danger  in  southern  California  was  in- 
creased. 

The  month's  precipitation  totalled  less  than  one- 
half  inch  over  the  region  from  the  plains  to  the 
Cascades.  Some  soil  blowing  occurred  in  western 
Oklahoma  and  eastern  Colorado.  Heavy  rains  fell 
along  the  northern  Pacific  Coast  and  from  eastern 
Texas-Oklahoma  northeastward  through  Alabama 


TRACK  AND  HELD.  Czechoslovakia's  Olga 
Fikotova  is  shown  as  she  sets  an  Olympic  rec- 
ord with  a  discus  throw  of  176  feet,  1.5  inches 
at  the  Olympic  Games  held  at  Melbourne, 
Australia.  She  won  the  first  gold  medal  in  the 
track  and  field  competition. 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  A  view  of  part 
of  the  new  Virgin  islands  Na- 
tional Park,  dedicated  Dec.  1, 
1956.  This  photograph,  taken 
from  the  island  of  St.  John,  shows 
some  of  the  numerous  small  is- 
lands in  the  park. 


U.S.S.R.  This  scene  in  Moscow  shows  Smolensk!  Boulevard.  The  building   at  right,  with   its  ornate  entrance,   houses  the 
Soviet  ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Foreign  Trad  2.   It  was  cDmpIeted  in   1951. 


U.S.S.R.  On  Nevsky  Prospect  in  Leningrad,  an  open-air  book  stall  draws  crowds  of  Russians,  many  shabbily  dressed, 
to  look  over  the  numerous  pamphlets  and  books  on  display.  Leningrad,  second  city  of  the  Soviet  Union,  was  the  intel- 
lectual center  of  Imperial  Russia  before  the  1917  Revolution,  has  always  been  considered  more  cosmopolitan  than  Moscow, 
(Frederick  L.  Schvmcrn  Phofosj 
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and  Tennessee,  materially  improving  crop  prospects 
in  that  area.  — F.  W.  REICHELDEKFER 

WEATHER  BUREAU,  U.S.  During  1956  the  compre- 
hensive program  of  hurricane  and  severe  storm  re- 
search authorized  by  Congress  in  1955  was  placed 
in  operation.  Its  objectives  are  (1)  the  discovery 
of  the  mechanisms  of  hurricane  formation  through 
the  study  of  hurricane  structure  and  behavior;  (2) 
the  determination,  from  the  details  of  hurricane 
structure,  of  the  manner  in  which  energy  is  trans- 
ferred within  the  storm  and  between  storm  and 
environment;  (3)  an  appraisal  of  the  possibility  of 
modifying  hurricane  structure  and  movement;  and 
(4)  the  improvement  of  hurricane  forecasting, 
which  should  result  from  the  other  three. 

A  program  of  data  collection  and  aircraft  in- 
vestigation of  hurricanes,  was  begun  in  May  1956 
at  The  National  Hurricane  Research  Center  based 
at  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  At  the  dense  network  of 
rawinsonde  stations  set  up  in  the  West  Indies 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  various  governments 
involved,  specially  trained  technicians  obtained 
soundings  of  the  upper  air  using  instruments  and 
operating  procedures  which  insured  optimum  com- 
patibility of  observations.  Aircraft  instrumented 
with  the  most  advanced  meteorological  equipment 
patrolled  the  West  Indies  area  and  during  hurri- 
canes made  repeated  flights  through  the  storm, 
gathering  data  at  various  levels.  Work  is  now  pro- 
gressing on  the  analysis  of  the  information  obtained 
during  the  1956  season. 

In  addition  to  the  data  collecting  program  studies 
were  carried  on  in  other  aspects  of  the  hurricane 
problem.  Research  was  continued  on  the  mechanics 
of  tidal  surges  produced  by  hurricanes  and  the  fore- 
casting of  such  surges  along  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic 
Coasts.  Warnings  of  high  water  levels  are  now 
made  routinely  in  coastal  areas  threatened  by 
storms.  To  supply  background  information  neces- 
sary for  engineers  planning  protective  works  at 
coastal  locations,  past  hurricanes  were  studied  in- 
tensively. Attempts  were  also  made  to  evaluate 
climatological  trends  and  the  degree  to  which  they 
influence  the  occurrence  and  tracks  of  hurricanes. 

As  part  of  the  Bureau's  program  of  acquainting 
the  public  with  the  nature  of  hurricanes  and  the 
operation  of  the  warning  service,  a  new  educational 
movie  entitled  Hurricane  Watch  was  produced  and 
copies  distributed  to  all  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast 
Weather  Bureau  stations.  Copies  of  the  film  were 
also  furnished  to  each  State  Film  Depository  Li- 
brary. 

While  hurricanes  received  marked  emphasis  by 
the  Weather  Bureau  during  1956,  other  severe 
storms  were  not  forgotten.  During  1955  the  Instru- 
mental Engineering  Division  perfected  a  device  for 
automatically  registering  the  time  and  intensity  of 
a  sudden  "jump*  in  the  atmospheric  pressure.  Since 
it  has  been  established  that  there  is  a  relation  in 
space  and  time  between  the  occurrence  of  these 
pressure  jumps  and  the  appearance  of  severe  thun- 
derstorms and  tornadoes,  a  network  of  these  auto- 
matic indicators  is  expected  to  aid  the  forecaster  in 
predicting  severe  storms  and  in  warning  the  popu- 
lace. Seven  individual  but  adjacent  networks  of 
indicators  went  into  operation  during  the  summer 
of  1956  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Final  plans  for  the  weather  observational  program 
to  be  carried  out  on  the  Antarctic  Continent  during 
the  International  Geophysical  Year,  1957-58  (IGY), 
were  formulated  by  Weather  Bureau  scientists  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  National  Committee  for 
the  IGY.  Dr.  Harry  Wexler  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
was  appointed  Chief  Scientist  for  the  Antarctic  pro- 
gram covering  investigations  in  meteorology,  glaci- 


ology,  oceanography,  geomagnetism,  aurora  and  air- 
glow,  ionospheric  physics,  seismology,  gravity,  and 
cosmic  rays. 

A  group  of  21  Weather  Bureau  meteorologists 
began  a  tour  of  duty  in  the  Antarctic  in  November 
1956  to  extend  to  March  1958.  The  Weather  Bureau 
has  the  responsibility  given  the  United  States  by  the 
other  nations,  of  maintaining  a  weather  forecast 
central  in  Little  America  to  process  data  and  to 
distribute  weather  forecasts  to  all  nations  engaged 
in  Antarctic  activities.  In  addition,  observations  and 
investigations  will  be  made  at  the  bases,  from  ships, 
from  aircraft,  and  on  over-snow  traverses  made  t>y 
dog  team  and  tractor.  The  Weather  Bureau  is  also 
assisting  in  the  planning  and  establishment  of  two 
U.S.-IGY  stations  on  the  Arctic  ice  pack— one 
on  the  Ice  Island  T-3  and  the  other  on  the  Pack 
itself  north  of  Point  Barrow. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  innovation  in  meteor- 
ology in  recent  years  is  the  application  of  high-speed 
computers  in  developing  new  forecasting  pro- 
cedures. A  new  method  of  weather  prediction  based 
on  the  solving  of  physical  equations  by  high-speed 
digital  computer  finished  its  first  year  of  routine 
use  at  the  end  of  1956.  The  computer-solved  equa- 
tions provide  predictions  of  upper-air  flow  patterns. 

During  the  year  the  area  covered  by  the  numeri- 
cal forecasts"  was  expanded  and  new  applications 
were  developed  including  the  use  of  surface-air  flow 
forecasts  over  the  ocean  to  predict  the  condition  of 
the  sea,  and  upper-air  flow  forecasts  to  compute 
least-time  flight  paths  for  aircraft.  In  addition  to 
its  routine  use  in  forecasting,  the  digital  computer 
can  be  an  invaluable  ally  in  research.  The  program- 
ming of  diagnostic  and  prediction  equations  for 
solution  by  numerical  techniques  was  underway 
during  1956  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  more  pre- 
cise study  of  the  effects  of  various  physical  factors 
on  such  meteorological  phenomena  as  precipitation 
and  the  evolution  of  patterns  of  air  flow. 

— F.  W.  REICHEUDEBFER 

WEIGHTLIFTING.  During  1956  new  world  records 
in  weightlifting  were  established  in  the  various 
divisions  by  the  following:  Bantamweight— Chen 
Tsin-kai  (China);  Featherweight— E.  Minayev 
(U.S.S.R.);  Middleweight-Matjoikha  (U.S.S.R.); 
Lightheavyweight-T.  Kono  (U.S.A.);  Middle- 
heavyweight— A.  Vorobyev  (U.S.S.R.);  Heavy- 
weight-P.  Anderson  (U.S.A.). 

WENNER-GREN  FOUNDATION  FOR  ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH.  This  nonprofit  organization  was  cre- 
ated and  endowed  in  1941,  as  The  Viking  Fund, 
Inc.,  by  Axel  Leonard  Wenner-Gren  for  the  promo- 
tion and  support  of  scientific,  charitable,  and  edu- 
cational enterprises.  The  change  o£  name  was 
effected  May  1,  1951.  Its  main  sphere  of  interest  is 
the  encouragement  and  support  of  research  in  an- 
thropology and  closely  related  sciences.  During  the 
year  ended  Jan.  31,  1956,  a  total  of  94  new  grants 
were  awarded,  including  13  pre-doctoral  and  post- 
doctoral fellowships.  The  projects  aided  by  grants 
are  described  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Wen- 
ner~Gren  Foundation  for  Anthropological  Research. 
President  and  Director  of  Research:  Dr.  Paul  Fejos. 
Headquarters:  14  East  71st  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 
WESTERN  EUROPEAN  UNION  (WEU).  An  organization 
that  consists  of  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Italy,  and  West 
Germany.  It  was  set  up  under  one  of  a  compli- 
cated set  of  agreements  negotiated  at  London  and 
Paris  in  September  and  October  of  1954.  In  general 
those  agreements  also  provided  for  the  restoration 
of  sovereignty  to  the  German  Federal  Republic, 
for  its  entry  into  NATO,  and  for  the  creation  of 
machinery  to  control  the  armaments  of  the  members. 
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An  agreement  on  the  Saar,  which  France  required 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  her  signing  of  the  final 
agreements9  has  been  superseded  by  a  new  settle- 
ment, 

Organization.  The  machinery  of  Western  Euro- 
pean Union  is  similar  to  those  of  other  organizations 
working  for  a  greater  measure  of  European  integra- 
tion. There  is  the  Council,  composed  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  member  countries;  the  Assembly, 
consisting  of  the  representatives  of  the  WEU  coun- 
tries to  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council 
of  Europe;  and  the  Armaments  Control  Agency.  In 
addition  a  Standing  Committee  on  Armaments 
was  also  set  up  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  WEU 
Council. 

Although  they  have  similar  names,  these  latter 
two  have  somewhat  different  functions.  The  Arma- 
ments Control  Agency  is  supposed  to  enforce  those 
provisions  of  the  London  and  Paris  Agreements 
which  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  atomic,  chemical, 
or  biological  weapons  by  West  Germany.  It  has 
considerable  power  to  administer  test  checks  and 
inspections  in  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  The 
Standing  Committee  on  Armaments,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  primarily  an  agency  for  the  equipment  and 
supply  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  members  of  the 
Union  in  as  economical  a  fashion  as  possible. 

Events  of  1956.  In  the  two  years  of  its  existence 
the  Western  European  Union  has  not  been  a  dy- 
namic force  for  European  unity.  Nevertheless  it  has 
furnished  one  more  channel  for  European  coopera- 
tion. During  1956  there  were  signs  that  it  was  being 
employed  as  the  vehicle  for  the  evolution  of  a  dis- 
tinctly European  policy,  as  contrasted  with  Europe's 
earlier  tendency  to  foflow  the  American  lead. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  prime  mover  in  such  an 
evolution  appeared  to  be  the  man  usually  counted 
as  Americas  greatest  friend  in  western  Europe, 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer.  Evidently  disturbed 
by  wliat  it  regarded  as  the  equivocal  attitude  of 
both  the  United  States  and  Britain  with  respect  to 
keeping  their  troops  in  Europe,  the  German  govern- 
ment stated  on  July  26  that  it  was  asking  the  West- 
ern European  Union  to  review  allied  strategy  and 
military  planning.  When  the  Council  of  the  Western 
European  Union  met  in  Paris  in  September  it 
studied,  at  Chancellor  Adenauer's  request,  the  ef- 
fects ofpossible  reduction  of  U.S.  forces  in  Ger- 
many. The  Council  agreed  that  its  members  would 
not  cut  their  forces  in  favor  of  nuclear  armaments 
without  a  prior  accord.  Through  its  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Heinrich  Von  Brentano,  the  Bonn  government 
expressed  its  pleasure  at  this  decision. 

The  French-West  German  accord  on  the  Saar 
was  cited  as  clearing  the  way  for  Premier  Mollet 
and  Chancellor  Adenauer  to  press  unity  through 
the  Western  European  Union.  Finally,  on  October  1, 
Chancellor  Adenauer  proposed  the  broadening  of 
the  Western  European  Union  into  a  confederation 
of  powers  with  strong  authority.  In  this  way  Europe 
could  assert  a  role  independent  of  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Adenauer  declared  such  unity  was  necessary 
for  Europe's  preservation,  and  claimed  that  his 
plan  was  backed  by  French  and  Belgian  leaders. 

Thus,  because  of  the  German  government's  bit- 
terness at  American  talk  of  troop  cuts  at  a  time 
when  it  was  having  extreme  difficulties  in  getting 
popular  support  to  meet  its  own  commitments  to 
NATO,  and  in  fact  was  falling  short  of  meeting 
them,  there  was  some  possibility  that  the  Western 
European  Union  might  develop  in  a  manner  not 
fully  consistent  with  American  hopes  and  interests. 

—ALLAN  S.  NANES 

WESTERN  PACIFIC  ISLANDS,  BRITISH.  The  island 
groups  comprising  the  GILBERT  ANI>  ELLICE  IS- 


LANDS, the  BRITISH  SOLOMON  ISLANDS,  NEW  HEB- 
RIDES (all  under  the  administration  of  the  British 
High  Commissioner),  TONGA  (under  British  pro- 
tection), and  PITCAIRN  ISLAND  ( administered  by  the 
Governor  of  Fiji). 

WESTERN  SAHARA.  The  colonial  possessions  of 
Spain,  situated  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  con- 
sisting of  the  Territory  of  Ifni  (area,  741  sq.  mi.; 
pop.  44,000  in  1953)  and  Spanish  Sahara  (area, 
105,409  sq.  mi.;  pop.,  38,000  in  1953),  which  in- 
cludes the  2  zones  of  Bio  de  Oro  and  Sekia  el 
Hamra.  Chief  towns  are  Villa  Cisneros  (capital) 
and  Smara  in  Spanish  Sahara,  and  Sidi  Ifni  in  the 
Territory  of  Ifni.  Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High 
Commissioner  of  Morocco,  the  colony  had  a  politico- 
military  local  government  in  Gabo  Juby. 
WEST  VIRGINIA.  A  south  Atlantic  State.  Area:  24,- 
181  sq.  mi.  Population  (July  1,  1956  est):  1,983,- 
000,  compared  with  (1950  census):  2,005,552. 
Chief  cities  (1950  census):  Charleston  (capital), 
73,501;  Huntington,  86,353;  Wheeling,  58,891; 
Clarksburg,  32,014;  Parlcersburg,  29,684;  Fairmont, 
29,346;  Morgantown,  25,525;  Bluefield,  21,506; 
Beckley,  19,397. 

Nickname,  The  Panhandle  State.  Motto,  Montani 
Semper  Liberi  (Mountaineers  Are  Always  Free- 
men). Flower,  Big  Rhododendron.  Bird,  Cardinal. 
Song  (unofficial),  West  Virginia  Hills.  Entered  the 
Union,  June  20,  1863.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS 
AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 

feneral  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $177,- 
87,000;  general  expenditure,  $204,622,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $280,914,000. 

Elections.  West  Virginia's  8  electoral  votes  went  to 
Eisenhower.  Cecil  H.  Underwood  (R)  was  elected 
Governor,  and  Chapman  Revercornb  (R)  was  sent 
to  the  Senate.  Two  Republicans  and  4  Democrats 
went  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  Other  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  State  office  were:  W.  W.  Bar- 
ron  (D),  Attorney  General;  Orel  J.  Skeen  (D), 
Treasurer.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  Auditor  were 
reelected. 

Legislation.  The  legislature,  meeting  on  January 
llth,  enacted  general  fund  appropriations  of  $99 
million— about  $7.2  million  over  the  corresponding 
figure  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Appropriations 
from  other  funds  raised  the  total  to  $8  million.  The 
most  significant  change  was  an  increase  of  $5.8 
million  for  education  from  the  general  fund.  The 
legislature  provided  for  an  increase  of  the  cigarette 
tax  from  4£  to  5t  a  pack,  an  increase  of  the  tax  on 
parimutuel  pools  from  4  to  5  percent,  and  higher 
license  imposts  for  foreign  corporations  and  for 
domestic  and  foreign  insurance  companies. 

In  the  field  of  education,  State  aid  was  raised  to 
provide  monthly  increases  for  public  school  teach- 
ers. The  session  authorized  revenue  bonds  to  fi- 
nance $11  million  in  capital  improvements  at  West 
Virginia  University  and  Marshall  College.  The 
Southern  Regional  Education  Compact  was  ratified. 

Highway  legislation  established  a  20-member 
joint  interim  committee  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  extending  the  West  Virginia  Turnpike  to  the 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  borders.  Reissuance  of  not 
more  than  $10  million  in  bonds  for  primary  road 
construction  was  approved. 

Constitutional  amendments  made  women  eligible 
for  jury  service  and  provided  for  a  bonus  to  veterans 
of  the  Korean  conflict. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  William  C.  Marland; 
Lieut.  Governor,  none;  Secretary  of  State,  D.  Pitt 
O'Brien;  Attorney  General,  John  G.  Fox;  State 
Treasurer,  William  H.  Ansel,  Jr.;  State  Auditor, 
Edgar  B.  Sims. 
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WHALING.  During  the  1954-55  Antarctic  whaling 
season  the  total  number  o£  whales  caught,  accord- 
ing to  the  Committee  for  Whaling  Statistics  in  Oslo, 
Norway,  was  37,654  of  which  2,176  were  "blue 
whales;  28,624,  fin;  495,  humpback;  569,  other 
baleen  whales;  and  5,790,  sperm.  Norway  captured 
14,491  whales  in  1954-55;  the  United  Kingdom, 
7,912;  Japan,  5,958;  and  U.S.S.R.,  3,290. 

Production  of  whale  oil  during  the  1955-56  Ant- 
arctic season  increased  to  1,793,119  barrels,  from  1,- 
776,954  during  the  preceding  season.  Norway  re- 
ported 655,000  barrels;  the  British  Commonwealth, 
425,000;  Japan,  339,000;  Panama,  146,000; 
U.S.S.R.,  143,000;  and  Netherlands,  85,000. 
WHEAT.  The  United  States  produced  997,207,000 
bu.  of  wheat  in  1956,  according  to  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service.  This  was  nearly  7  percent  larger 
than  the  1955  crop  but  13  percent  less  than  the 
1945-54  average.  Acreage  in  wheat  has  been  re- 
stricted by  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas 
the  last  3  years,  which  largely  accounts  for  the  de- 
cline in  production  below  average  levels. 

A  total  of  60.7  million  acres  were  seeded  for  the 
1956  crop,  4  percent  more  than  for  the  1955  crop 
but  14  million  acres  below  average.  Nearly  11  mil- 
lion acres  were  diverted  or  abandoned  in  1956  and 
the  49.8  million  acres  harvested  for  grain  was  5 
percent  above  1955  but  almost  25  percent  below 
average.  Yields  per  harvested  acre  set  a  new  record 
of  20  bu.  in  1956  compared  with  19.8  bu.  in  1955 
and  the  average  of  17.1  bu. 

In  addition  to  the  1956  crop,  about  a  year's 
supply  of  old  wheat  was  in  storage  at  harvest  time 
in  1956-1,034  million  bu.  This  raised  the  total 
supply  of  wheat  for  1956-57  to  a  new  record.  Stocks 
of  wheat  increased  rapidly  from  1952  to  1954  but 
have  risen  slowly  since. 

The  1956  crop  included  734,995,000  bu.  of 
winter  wheat,  39,607,000  of  durum,  and  222,605,- 
000  bu.  of  spring  wheat  other  than  durum. 

The  leading  wheat  producing  States  in  1956 
were:  Kansas,  143,282,000  bu.;  North  Dakota,  117,- 
758,000;  Montana,  86,983,000;  Oklahoma,  67,168,- 
000;  Nebraska,  63,044,000;  Washington,  59,826,- 
000;  Illinois,  59,496,000;  Missouri,  49,800,000; 
Ohio,  39,676,000;  and  Idaho,  38,980,000  bu. 

World  wheat  production  increased  in  1955,  ac- 
cording to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  The 
crop  of  7,545  million  bu.  was  140  million  bu.  above 
the  large  1955  crop.  Main  reason  for  the  increase 
was  expanded  production  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
European  crop  dropped  sharply  because  of  severe 
weather  in  the  winter  of  1955-56. 

Leading  foreign  producing  nations  in  1956  for 
which  estimates  are  available  included:  Canada, 
537,796,000  bu.;  Italy,  312  million;  India,  311,- 
660,000;  France,  240  million;  Turkey,  220  million; 
Argentina,  220  million;  Spain,  155  million;  Austra- 
lia, 130  million;  Western  Germany,  127.5  million; 
and  Pakistan,  126,934,000  bu.  —WAYNE  DEXTER 
WHITE  HOUSE  OFFICE.  A  division  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  which  serves  the  President  in 
an  intimate  capacity  in  the  performance  of  the 
many  detailed  activities  incident  to  his  immediate 
office.  Officials:  Assistant  to  the  President,  Sherman 
Adams;  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President,  Maj. 
Gen.  Wilton  B.  Persons,  USA  (Retired);  Secretaries 
to  the  President,  Bernard  M.  Shanley  and  James  C. 
Hagerty;  Special  Counsel  to  the  President,  Gerald 
D.  Morgan;  Special  Assistants  to  the  President,  Wil- 
liam H.  Jackson,  Gabriel  Hauge,  Clarence  B.  Ran- 
dall, Thomas  P.  Pike,  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  Kevin 
McCann,  Harold  E.  Stassen,  Maj.  Gen.  John  S. 
Bragdon,  U.S.A.  (Retired),  and  Meyer  Kestnbaum; 
Presidential  Adviser  on  Personnel  Management; 


Philip  Young;  Special  Consultant  to  the  President, 
Clarence  Francis;  Administrative  Assistants  to  the 
President,  I.  Jack  Martin,  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  and 
Howard  Pyle  (serving  as  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Intergovernmental  Relations;  Physi- 
cian to  the  President,  Maj.  Gen.  Howard  McC. 
Snyder,  U.S.A.  (M.C.);  Secretary  to  the  Cabinet, 
Maxwell  M.  Rabb;  Staff  Secretary,  Col.  A.  J.  Good- 
paster,  U.S.A.;  Personal  Secretary  to  the  President, 
Ann  C.  Whitman. 

WILSON,  Charles  Erwin.  The  U.S.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, born  July  18,  1890  in  Minerva,  Ohio,  and 
educated  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  He 
was  an  electrical  engineer  with  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric and  Manufacturing  Company  in  1909;  chief 
engineer  and  factory  manager  of  Delco  Remy  Com- 
pany in  1919,  and  its  president  in  1926.  He  was 
vice  president  of  General  Motors  in  1929,  and  be- 
came president  in  1941.  He  joined  President  Eisen- 
hower s  cabinet  in  January  1953. 
WINDWARD  ISLANDS.  A  group  of  4  British  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies,  consisting  of  the  islands  of 
Grenada  (133  sq.  mi.),  St  Vincent  (150  sq.  mi.), 
St.  Lucia  (233  sq.  mi.),  and  Dominica  (305  sq. 
mi. ) .  Total  area,  826  sq.  mi.  Total  population  ( 1954 
est):  308,000.  Chief  cities:  St.  George's,  capital 
(on  Grenada),  5,772  inhabitants  in  1946;  Kings- 
town (1954  est.),  5,791;  Castries,  8,576;  Rosseau, 
12,000.  More  than  75  percent  or  the  people  are 
Negroes,  2  percent  Europeans,  and  the  remainder 
mulatto.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants.  Arrowroot,  nutmeg,  cocoa,  sugar,  cot- 
ton, copra,  citrus  fruits,  rum,  spices,  and  vegetables 
are  the  main  products.  Foreign  trade  (1954):  im- 
ports, B.W.L$19,044,220;  exports,  B.W.L$16,821,- 
150.  The  B.W.I.  dollar  equals  U.S.  $0,5833.  Each 
island  colony  retains  its  own  institutions  of  govern- 
ment. Governor:  C.  M.  Deverell.  See  BBTTISH  WEST 
INDIES. 

WISCONSIN.  An  east  north  central  State.  Area:  56,- 
154  sq.  mi.  Population  (July  1,  1956,  est) :  3,764,- 
000,  compared  with  (1950  census):  3,434,575, 
Chief  cities  (1950  census ):  Madison  (capital),  96,- 
056;  Milwaukee,  637,392;  Racine,  71,193;  Kenosha, 
54,368;  Green  Bay,  52,735;  LaCrosse,  47,535;  West 
Allis,  42,959;  Sheboygan,  42,365;  Oshkosh,  41,084. 

Nickname,  The  Badger  State.  Motto,  Forward. 
Flower,  Wood  Violet.  Bird,  Robin.  Song  (several 
unofficial).  Entered  the  Union  May  29,  1848.  See 
EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS,  SCHOOLS, 
VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
general  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $356,- 
233,000;  general  expenditure,  $362,010,000;  total 
debt  outstanding,  $4,714,000. 

Elections.  Wisconsin's  12  electoral  votes  went  to 
Eisenhower.  Vernon  W.  Thomson  (R)  was  elected 
Governor,  and  Alexander  Wiley  (R)  was  returned 
to  the  Senate.  Seven  Republicans  and  3  Democrats 
were  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Other 
successful  candidates  for  State  office  were:  Robert 
C.  Zimmerman  (R),  Secretary  of  State;  and  Stewart 
G.  Honeck  (R),  Attorney  General.  The  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor and  Treasurer  were  reelected. 

Legislation.  There  was  no  regular  or  special  session 
of  the  legislature  in  1956. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Walter  J.  Kohler;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Warren  P.  Knowles;  Secretary  of  State, 
Mrs.  Glenn  M.  Wise;  Attorney  General,  Vernon 
W.  Thomson;  State  Treasurer,  Warren  R.  Smith; 
State  Auditor,  J.  Jay  Keliher. 
WOMEN'S  BUREAU.  The  Women's  Bureau  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  was  established  by  Con- 
gress in  1920  to  formulate  standards  and  policies  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  wage-earning  women,  in- 
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crease  their  efficiency,  and  advance  their  oppor- 
tunities for  profitable  employment.  During  the  year 
of  the  Bureau's  creation  as  a  permanent  agency  of 
the  government,  some  8  million  women  were  em- 
ployed. In  1956,  women's  employment  reached  a 
new  high  level  of  some  21  million.  Women  workers 
constituted  about  a  third  of  the  nation's  total  num- 
ber of  employed  persons  and  were  found  in  practi- 
cally every  occupation  and  industry. 

In  order  to  meet  changing  situations  brought 
about  by  the  growing  labor-force  participation  of 
women,  the  Women's  Bureau  has  continually  de- 
veloped new  emphases  and  new  forms  of  services  in 
order  to  fulfill  its  basic  responsibilities.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor,  through  the  newly  instituted 
Women's  Affairs  Program,  also  has  given  increasing 
recognition  to  women  workers  by  utilizing  for  their 
benefit  the  services  of  other  departmental  bureaus 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Women  s  Bureau.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Women's  Bureau,  in  her  capacity  as 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Women's 
Affairs,  has  the  responsibility  for  developing  and 
coordinating  programs  relating  to  women. 

Assisting  in  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the 
Women's  Affairs  Program  have  been  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  regional  and  field  offices,  which  ar- 
ranged a  series  of  conferences  for  the  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Women's  Affairs  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  Cleveland  (Ohio)  areas.  These 
conferences  included  meetings  with  representatives 
of  business  and  industry,  of  labor,  and  of  many 
professional  and  civic  organizations  in  Seattle,  San 
Francisco  and  Cleveland. 

Employment  and  Occupational  Trends.  Growing  de- 
mands for  information  on  opportunities  for  women 
in  specific  occupations  have  been  met  through  con- 
tinuous research  and  through  special  publications. 
Among  studies  issued  recently  are  reports  dealing 
with  the  employment  outlook  for  women  injpro- 
fessional  engineering  and  in  accounting.  These 
studies  reveal  that  women's  numbers,  although  still 
relatively  small,  have  been  increasing  in  these  two 
important  professions.  Another  report  deals  with 
opportunities  in  beauty  service,  which  ranks  14th 
among  occupational  fields  for  women,  and  offers 
a  promising  job  outlook  for  the  future.  Designed  as 
counseling  tools,  the  special  reports  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  are  used  by  high-school  and  college  coun- 
selors, employment  offices,  professional  societies, 
and  other  such  agencies. 

In  press  as  the  year  ended  was  a  revision  of  the 
Women's  Bureau's  Handbook  on  Women  Workers. 
Published  biennially,  this  reference  book  brings 
together  basic  information  on  trends  in  women  s 
employment  and  occupations;  the  age  and  marital 
status  of  women  workers;  women's  earnings  and 
income;  women's  educational  status;  and  State  laws 
affecting  the  employment  and  civil  and  political 
status  or  women.  The  Handbook  is  used  extensively 
as  a  source  book  by  unions,  employers,  educators, 
and  women's  organizations. 

The  Older  Worker  Program.  Tested  and  proved  of 
practical  value  during  1956  was  the  Earning  Op- 
portunities Forum,  a  new  project  designed  to  bring 
concrete  help  to  mature  women  who  need  and 
desire^  employment.  A  part  of  the  Department  of 
Labor's  program  to  facilitate  employment  for  all 
older  workers,  the  Earning  Opportunities  Forum 
is  a  one-day  meeting  which  brings  together  women 
job  seekers  and  representatives  of  employers,  of 
public  employment  and  other  placement  offices,  of 
women's  and  civic  organizations,  and  of  local,  State 
and  Federal  governments.  The  pilot  forums,  held 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  January  24  and  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  May  10,  were  each  attended  by  more 


than  300  persons,  the  majority  of  whom  were  mature 
women  job  seekers.  To  enable  other  communities  to 
utilize  the  experience  gained  in  these  two  cities,  a 
pamphlet  outlining  procedures  for  organizing  and 
conducting  a  forum  was  published  in  September. 
The  pamphlet,  entitled  How  to  Conduct  an  Earning 
Opportunities  Forum  in  Your  Community,  is  avail- 
able upon  request. 

Shortages.  A  Women's  Bureau  program  of  long- 
range  significance  relates  to  the  shortage  of  quali- 
fied personnel  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  and 
methods  through  which  this  shortage  can  be  allevi- 
ated. A  new  idea  in  action,  that  ofoffering  special 
teacher  training  to  mature,  college-educated 
women,  to  qualify  them  for  standard  teaching  cer- 
tificates, was  first  advanced  in  1954  by  the  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Women's  Affairs.  A 
progress  report  on  such  programs  in  effect  in  1956 
—in  more  man  100  colleges  and  universities  in  27 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia— was  published 
by  the  Women's  Bureau  in  October.  Statistics  from 
half  of  the  institutions  which  offer  such  training 
show  that  some  11,000  women  have  completed  or 
are  enroled  in  the  special  training  programs. 

Surveys.  An  important  activity  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  has  been  technical  and  consultative  assist- 
ance to  organizations  in  connection  with  surveys 
concerning  the  recruitment,  training,  employment, 
and  working  conditions  of  women  in  various  pro- 
fessions. Two  such  projects  on  which  it  cooperated 
recently  were  surveys  of  the  membership  of  the 
Society  of  Women  Engineers,  and  of  the  National 
Association  of  Bank  Women.  Also  completed  dur- 
ing the  year  was  a  third  survey,  a  project  conducted 
jointly  with  the  Women's  Section  of  the  National 
Vocational  Guidance  Association. 

The  results  of  this  survey  of  a  representative 
sample  of  women  college  graduates  or  1955  was 
published  by  the  Women's  Bureau  in  a  report  en- 
titled, Employment  After  College:  Report  on 
Women  Graduates,  Class  of  1955.  The  report 
showed  that  80  percent  of  the  graduates  were  em- 
ployed by  early  1956;  of  those  with  jobs,  three  fifths 
were  teaching. 

Equal  Pay.  New  stimulus  was  given  to  the  equal- 
pay  movement  by  President  Eisenhower's  State  of 
the  Union  message  in  January  1956,  which  called 
for  enactment  of  Federal  equal-pay  legislation.  To 
meet  demands  for  information  on  equal  pay,  the 
Bureau  prepared  technical  and  background  ma- 
terials and,  in  addition,  made  available  several  pub- 
lications, including  a  leaflet  entitled  Equal  Pay  for 
Women,  the  Equal-Pay  Primer,  and  a  digest  of 
State  equal-pay  laws. 

Minimum  Wage.  A  new  pamphlet,  Minimum  Wage 
and  the  Woman  Worker,  summarizing  the  State 
minimum-wage  situation  as  of  July  1,  1955,  sup- 
plied background  information  for  use  in  study 
groups  and  classroom  discussions.  With  the  inclu- 
sion of  3  new  laws  enacted  in  the  spring  of  1955  (in 
Idaho,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming)  the  mmimum- 
wage  roster  then  stood  at  29  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Legal  Status  of  Women.  A  new  edition  of  the  United 
States  Summary  of  the  Legal  Status  of  Women 
(Bulletin  157)  was  completed,  superseding  the 
1951  edition.  The  report  outlines  the  situation  of 
women  under  State  law  with  respect  to  property, 
family,  and  political  relationships. 

Various  aspects  of  women's  status  under  State 
laws  were  reviewed  in  an  article  prepared  for  pub- 
lication by  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  in 
the  1956-57  edition  of  The  Book  of  the  States.  The 
article  also  contained  charts  siimmarizing  marriage 
and  divorce  laws  for  aU  States. 
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Programs  of  International  Cooperation.  Related  to 
its  programs  for  the  welfare  of  women  in  the  United 
States  is  the  interest  of  the  Women's  Bureau  in  the 
improvement  of  women's  position  in  other  coun- 
tries. In  helping  to  carry  out  this  objective,  the 
Women's  Bureau  furnishes  technical  information 
and  consultation  to  the  UN  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women. 

An  international  project  of  another  nature,  an 
exchange  program  tor  67  women  leaders  from 
France  and  Italy,  was  concluded  during  the  year. 
Others  for  whom  the  Women's  Bureau  recently 
helped  to  plan  programs  or  assist  during  their  study 
in  the  United  States  were  63  women  from  34  coun- 
tries. —ALICE  K.  LEOPOLD 
WOOL.  Production  of  231,754,000  Ib.  of  shorn 
wool  in  1956  was  estimated  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service.  Output  of  this  fiber  in  the 
United  States  has  been  stable  the  last  few  years  and 
the  1956  clip  was  only  1  percent  less  than  that  of 

1955  and  5  percent  less  than  the  1945-54  average. 
The  decline  in  shorn  wool  production  from  1955  to 

1956  was  due  to  a  1  percent  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  shorn.  The  1956  total  of  27,125,000 
head  compared  with  27,327,000  head  in  1955.  The 
average  weight  per  fleece  in  1956  remained  at  the 

1955  record  level  of  8.54  Ib.  which  is  above  the 
average  of  8.21  Ib. 

Seven  States  produced  more  than  10  million  Ib. 
of  wool  in  1956.  These  were:  Texas,  41,938,000  Ib.; 
Wyoming,  20,331,000;  California,  15,470,000; 
Montana,  14,504,000;  Utah,  13  million;  Colorado, 
11,100,000;  and  New  Mexico,  10,714,000  Ib.  In 
general,  wool  production  in  1956  tended  to  increase 
in  eastern  areas  of  the  United  States  and  to  decline 
in  the  west. 

Improved  grazing  conditions  and  favorable  prices 
have  encouraged  expansion  in  world  sheep  produc- 
tion since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  1956  total 
was  estimated  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
at  4,870  million  Ib.,  greasy  basis,  was  up  4  percent 
from  1955  and  far  above  the  1946-50  average  of 
3,880  million  Ib. 

Leading  foreign  producing  nations  in  1956  were: 
Australia,  1,500  million  Ib.;  Soviet  Union,  520  mil- 
lion; New  Zealand,  470  million;  Argentina,  386  mil- 
lion; Union  of  South  Africa,  301  million;  Uruguay, 
185  million  Ib.  —WAYNE  DEXTER 

WORLD.  The  total  area  of  the  Earth  is  estimated  to 
be  196,836,000  sq.  mi.,  of  which  55,786,000  sq.  mi. 
are  land  and  141,050,000  sq.  mi.  water.  The  equa- 
torial circumference  is  24,902  miles  and  is  divided 
into  360  degrees  of  longitude,  each  of  69.17  miles 
( or  60  geographical  miles ) .  These  degrees  measure 
from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  are  numbered 
east  and  west  of  that  point  to  meet  in  the  Antipodes 
at  the  180th  degree.  Distance  north  and  south  of 
the  equator  is  indicated  by  the  parallels  of  latitude 
which  proceed  from  zero  (at  the  equator)  to  90  de- 
grees ( at  the  poles ). 

The  velocity  of  a  given  point  of  the  Earth's  sur- 
face at  the  equator  exceeds  1,000  mph,  while  the 
Earth's  velocity  in  its  orbit  around  the  Sun  is  about 
66,600  mph,  or  584  million  miles  in  365&  days.  The 
average  distance  of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun  is  93 
million  miles.  The  land  area  of  the  world  has  been 
divided  into  6  continents— Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
North  America,  South  America,  and  Oceania— 
whose  total  area  was  estimated  at  58,327,000  sq. 
mi.,  with  a  total  population  of  2,692  million  (rnict- 

1956  est). 

WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES.  A  council  of  Prot- 
estant, Anglican,  and  Orthodox  churches  which  in- 


cludes 165  member  churches  in  47  countries,  and 
—along  with  its  sister  organization  the  International 
Missionary  Council— is  said  to  represent  some  170 
million  Christians.  Principal  authority  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  Assembly  which  met  for  its  constituting 
session  at  Amsterdam,  the  Netherlands,  in  1948  and 
for  its  second  Assembly  at  Evanston,  111.,  in  1954. 
Six  presidents  were  elected  at  the  Evanston  As- 
sembly and  will  serve  until  1960,  when  the  next  As- 
sembly will  meet  in  Asia,  probably  in  Ceylon. 

Work  is  carried  on  between  the  assemblies  by  the 
90-member  Central  Committee  which  meets  yearly, 
by  the  Executive  Committee  which  meets  every  6 
months,  and  by  the  secretariat  located  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  In  1956  the  Central  Committee  met 
in  Hungary  for  its  first  meeting  in  a  Communist 
country.  By  the  end  of  1956,  the  W.C.C.,  whose 
biggest  operation  is  in  the  field  of  inter-church  aid 
and  service  to  refugees,  was  heavily  engaged  in 
assisting  Hungarian  refugees  following  the  revolu- 
tion there.  A  staff  of  120  refugee  workers  attached 
to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  Service  to  Refu- 
gees was  working  in  Austria.  Gifts  from  churches 
around  the  world  enabled  the  Service  to  Refugees 
to  take  a  major  part  in  the  resettlement  of  Hun- 
garian refugees. 

During  1956,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  re- 
settled approximately  30,000  refugees  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  United  States,  Australia,  and 
Canada  were  principal  countries  of  reception.  The 
total  value  of  inter-church  aid  gifts  of  Council- 
related  churches  through  combined  action  of  ecu- 
menical, confessional,  and  national  bodies  reported 
in  mid-1956  for  the  previous  year  was  $46  million. 

Principal  arms  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
in  addition  to  its  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and 
Service  to  Refugees  are:  the  Division  of  Ecumenical 
Action;  Division  of  Studies;  and  the  Commission  of 
the  Churches  on  International  Affairs,  a  joint  agency 
of  the  W.C.C.  and  the  International  Missionary 
Council.  In  1956  the  C.C.I.A.  celebrated  its  tenth 
anniversary.  The  Ecumenical  Institute,  a  training 
center  for  laymen  and  theological  students,  which  is 
located  at  Bossey,  near  Geneva,  Switzerland,  also 
celebrated  the  completion  of  its  first  decade.  Con- 
ferences held  at  Bossey  in  1956  included  groups  of 
agricultural  experts,  church  historians,  atomic  sci- 
entists, army  chaplains,  students,  missionaries,  and 
laity. 

New  churches  applying  for  membership  to  the 
Council  in  1956  were  the  Baptist  Church  in  Hun- 
gary, the  Church  of  the  Province  of  Central  Africa 
(Anglican),  with  headquarters  in  Salisbury;  and  the 
Evangelical  La  Plata  Synod  (Lutheran)  in  South 
America  with  headquarters  in  Buenos  Aires. 

The  appointment  of  3  new  staff  members  to  as- 
sist with  the  study  of  Christian  responsibility  in 
areas  of  rapid  social  change  gave  impetus  to  the 
major  project  of  the  Division  of  Studies.  The  3-year 
study,  made  possible  by  a  gift  from  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  deals  with  specific  ways  in  which  the 
churches  respond  to  social  change.  A  supplemen- 
tary grant  has  been  made  by  the  Phelps-Stokes 
Fund  to  extend  the  African  phase  of  the  study. 

In  1956  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  voted  to  consider  integration 
with  the  International  Missionary  Council  with 
which  it  now  works  "in  association. '  Further  discus- 
sion of  integration  will  take  place  at  the  August 
1957  meeting  of  the  W.C.C.  at  Yale  University 
Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  at  the 
I.M.C.  Assembly,  to  be  held  in  December  1957 
near  Accra,  Ghana. 

Ecumenical  conversations— or  interdenomina- 
tional study  groups— in  more  than  300  local  com- 
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munities  disciissed  the  question  "The  Nature  of 
the  Unity  We  Seek"  as  they  prepared  for  the  first 
major  Faith  and  Order  Conference  ever  to  be  held 
on  the  North  American  Continent.  This  conference 
is  scheduled  for  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Sept.  3-10,  1957, 
and  will  bring  together  300  delegates  from  many 
different  denominations.  —BETTY  THOMPSON 
WORLD  FEDERATION  OF  TRADE  UNIONS  (WFTU).  Or- 
ganized in  1945,  its  largest  affiliates  are  in  China, 
France,  India,  Indonesia,  Italy,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Eleven  trades  departments  are  organized 
on  an  industrial-professional  basis  in  the  industries 
of  metals,  mining,  agriculture,  food,  textile,  trans- 
port, chemical,  leather,  and  construction,  and 
among  public  and  allied  workers  and  teachers. 
WFTU  actively  participates  as  a  consultative  organ- 
ization in  the  work  of  the  UN  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  Membership  (October  1956):  88  million. 
Publications:  World  Trade  Union  Movement 
(monthly,  12  language  edition:  Arabic,  Chinese, 
English,  Finnish,  French,  German,  Japanese,  Por- 
tuguese, Rumanian,  Russian,  Spanish,  and  Swed- 
ish); World  Trade  Union  News  (semimonthly 
bulletin).  President:  Giuseppe  di  Vittorio.  Secretary 
General:  Louis  Saillant.  Address:  100  rue  Janska, 
Prague  I,  Czechoslovakia. 

WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  (WHO).  WHO  is  a 
specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
World  Health  Assembly  is  the  supreme  organ  of 
WHO  and  meets  in  the  spring  of  every  year,  usually 
at  WHO  headquarters  at  the  Palais  des  Nations  in 
Geneva.  The  18-member  WHO  executive  Board 
meets  at  least  twice  a  year.  The  Director-General 
is  Dr.  M.  G.  Candau,  of  Brazil;  his  term  of  office 
expires  in  1958. 

Purpose  and  Scope.  The  objective  of  WHO  as 
stated  in  its  Constitution,  is  "the  attainment  by  all 
peoples  of  the  highest  possible  level  of  health." 
Its  functions  are:  (1)  to  coordinate  international 
health  work,  including  that  of  inter-governmental 
and  governmental  agencies  and  of  private  groups; 
(2)  to  propose  and  administer  international  regula- 
tions on  health  matters,  and  to  work  for  epidemic 
control;  (3)  to  provide  technical  services,  including 
the  reporting  of  epidemics  and  vital  statistics,  the 
unification  of  medical  terminology,  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  for  biological  and  pharmaceutical 
products,  etc,;  (4)  to  assist  governments  in  strength- 
ening their  health  services  and  to  give  health  as- 
sistance to  special  groups;  (e.g.,  the  peoples  of  trust 
territories);  (5)  to  foster  mental  health  activities, 
promote  nutrition,  maternal  and  child  health,  en- 
vironmental hygiene,  health  education  of  the  public, 
etc.,  and  promote  improvement  in  standards  of  pro- 
fessional training,  and  the  development  of  informed 
public  opinion;  and  (6)  to  promote  and  conduct 
research  in  the  field  of  health.  It  should  be  noted 
that _  WHO  is  not  a  supra  national  public  health 
service;  it  works  for,  with  and  through  governments. 

Members.  Membership  in  WHO  is  open  to  all 
countries.  There  were  84  full  members  and  4  asso- 
ciate members  at  the  end  of  1956,  as  follows: 
Afghanistan,  Albania,  Argentina,  Australia,  Aus- 
tria, Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Burma, 
Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Cambodia,  Canada,  Ceylon, 
Chile,  China,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  El 
Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Finland,  France,  German  Fed- 
eral Republic,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Hungary,  Iceland,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Ireland,  Israel, 
Italy,  Indonesia,  Japan,  Jordan  (Hashemite  King- 
dom of),  Laos,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Libya,  Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico,  Monaco,  Morocco,  Nepal,  the  Neth- 
erlands, New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Paki- 
stan, Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippine  Republic, 


Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Saudi  Arabia,  South 
Korea,  Spain,  Sudan,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Syria, 
Thailand,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  Union 
of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
Uruguay,  U.S.S.R.,  Venezuela,  Vietnam,  Yemen, 
Yugoslavia.  Associate  Members:  Ghana  (Gold 
Coast),  Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone,  Federation  of  Rho- 
desia and  Nyasaland. 

Regional  Arrangements.  The  world  is  served  by  6 
WHO  Regional  Offices:  South-East  Asia  from  New 
Delhi,  India;  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  from 
Alexandria,  Egypt;  the  Americas  from  Washington, 
D.C.  ( Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau ) ;  the  Western 
Pacific  from  Manila,  the  Philippines;  the  African 
Region  from  Brazzaville,  French  Equatorial  Africa; 
and  European  Region  from  Geneva,  Switzerland  (to 
be  moved  to  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  in  1957 ) . 

Events,  1956.  After  having  obtained  their  inde- 
pendence, 3  former  Associate  Members,  Morocco, 
Sudan,  and  Tunisia,  were  given  full  membership 
in  WHO.  Ghana  (Gold  Coast),  Nigeria,  and  Sierra 
Leone  were  accepted  as  Associate  Members, 

It  was  possible  in  1956  to  discern  a  significant 
trend  in  the  area  of  communicable  disease  control. 
If  this  trend  continues,  there  is  a  prospect  that,  by 
using  similar  methods,  an  impact  can  be  achieved 
on  the  incidence  of  many  communicable  diseases  as 
significant  as  that  already  shown  in  the  fight  against 
malaria,  the  endemic  treponematoses  (including 
venereal  disease ) ,  and  smallpox. 

In  regard  to  most  other  communicable  diseases, 
however,  eradication  remains  a  distant  goal;  a  be- 
ginning toward  control  has  nevertheless  been 
achieved.  An  outstanding  instance  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  vaccine  against  poliomyelitis  which,  in 
countries  where  the  paralytic  form  of  this  disease 
is  a  significant  public  health  problem,  can  be  ap- 
plied to  reduce  the  serious  effects  of  infection.  As 
regards  tuberculosis,  it  has  been  established  that 
while  the  BCG  vaccination  has  a  favorable  effect  on 
reduction,  systematic  campaigns  of  case  finding  and 
treatment  are  indispensable  to  achieve  control.  Mass 
treatment  against  eye  disease,  particularly  tra- 
choma, has  been  proved  to  be  a  practical  public 
health  measure  because  the  frequency  and  duration 
of  treatment  can  be  reduced,  In  the  case  of  leprosy 
the  discovery  and  application  of  sulphone  drugs  has 
also  changed  prospects  of  control  for  the  better. 

Mass  campaigns  against  communicable  diseases 
often  have  a  considerable  affect  on  the  health  ser- 
vices of  countries  in  which  they  are  carried  out.  In 
rural  communities  particularly,  people  are  afforded 
preventive  and  curative  services  which  they  never 
had  before  and  thus  a  demand  for  further  services 
is  created.  A  strengthening  of  local  health  services 
often  results. 

Many  governments  accepted  during  1956  pro- 
grams of  malaria  eradication  as  recornmendecf  by 
the  8th  World  Health  Assembly  ( 1955).  The  policy 
was  confirmed  by  the  9th  World  Health  Assembly 
(1956)  and  meetings  were  convened  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  to  coordinate  and  implement  the 
program.  In  1956  experts  from  WHO  were  assist- 
ing malaria  projects  in  34  areas. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  campaigns  against  endemic 
treponematoses  (endemic  syphilis  and  yaws),  car- 
ried out  in  many  cases  with  UNICEF  assistance, 
had  reached  55  million  people  examined  and  16 
million  treated.  At  the  same  time,  the  International 
Symposium  on  Venereal  Diseases  and  Treponema- 
toses, held  jointly  by  WHO  and  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  at  Washington,  D.C.,  in  May  1956, 
warned  that  elimination  of  syphilis  and  other  ve- 
nereal diseases  in  the  more  advanced  countries  can- 
not be  considered  an  accomplished  fact  while 
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considerable  reservoirs  remain  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  The  symposium,  attended  by  500  medical 
officers,  called  for  the  maintenance  and  close  in- 
tegration of  a  cooperative  worldwide  long-range 
control  program  on  venereal  diseases. 

In  the  field  of  mental  health  WHO  is  assisting 
member  states  to  develop  public  health  services  for 
mental  hygiene.  A  WHO  psychiatric  consultant  was 
sent  to  Jordan  to  help  modernize  a  psychiatric  hos- 
pital, while  a  WHO  expert  was  sent  to  Thailand  to 
start  training  programs  in  child  psychiatry  and  to 
improve  mental  health  services  generally.  In  India, 
WHO  is  assisting  the  All  India  Institute  of  Mental 
Health. 

In  the  field  of  maternal  and  child  health  WHO's 
work  significantly  expanded  during  1956,  with 
UNICEF  assistance,  aiming  at  integrating  health 

grograms  for  mothers  and  children  into  general 
ealth  services.  Notable  advances  were  made  in 
Latin  America  where  practically  all  maternal  and 
child  health  programs  are,  or  shortly  will  be,  in- 
tegrated into  wider  health  services.  In  India  a  con- 
siderable range  of  maternal  and  child  health  activi- 
ties including  training,  are  now  part  of  public  health 
programs  on  the  State  level.  This  work  will  probably 
cover  260  million  people,  about  70  percent  of  In- 
dia's population. 

The  nursing  program  of  WHO  also  underwent 
considerable  expansion  during  1956,  when  191 
WHO  nursing  personnel  were  active  in  43  coun- 
tries. Five  countries  received  consultants  on  psy- 
chiatric nursing. 

In  the  field  of  atomic  energy  the  WHO  program 
includes  the  training  of  specialists  for  protection  in 
atomic  energy  laboratories  and  factories,  of  public 
health  administrators  in  the  disposal  of  radioactive 
wastes  and  the  siting  of  reactors,  and  of  medical 
personnel  in  the  handling  of  radioisotopes.  WHO  is 
to  establish  an  interchange  of  information  service 
on  the  medical  aspects  of  atomic  energy  and  the 
use  of  isotopes  in  medicine.  It  is  also  concerned  to 
define  health  problems  raised  by  building  atomic 
energy  reactors  and  the  disposal  of  radioactive 
wastes  from  factories,  laboratories,  and  hospitals. 
As  regards  coordination,  WHO  is  concernecf  with 
the  standardization  of  radiation  units  and  radioiso- 
topes used  in  medicine,  and  with  research  on  health 
aspects  of  atomic  energy,  including  the  genetic  ef- 
fects of  radiation. 

The  number  of  fellowships  awarded  by  WHO, 
since  the  fellowship  program  started  in  1947,  had 
reached  just  over  6,000  by  the  end  of  1956.  These 
fellowships  are  for  post-graduate  and  other  special- 
ized training  in  medical  and  allied  subjects.  In  addi- 
tion, WHO  is  sponsoring  missions  of  visiting  scien- 
tists from  one  continent  to  another. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  budget  WHO  during 
1956  received  $5,423,355  from  the  Expanded  Pro- 
gram of  Technical  Assistance  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  9th  World  Health  Assembly,  which  met  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  May  1956,  adopted  a 
budget  for  1957  of  $10,700,000.  This  is  to  be  rein- 
forced by  a  further  allocation  from  UN  Technical 
Assistance  funds,  which  the  Technical  Assistance 
Committee  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  UN  set  at  $5,405,900.  -M.  G.  CANDATJ 
WORLD  METEOROLOGICAL  ORGANIZATION  (WMO). 
The  World  Meteorological  Organization  is  one  of 
the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
work  of  the  WMO  is  basically  the  same  as  that  of  its 
predecessor,  the  International  Meteorological  Organ- 
ization, which  had  a  history  of  successful  interna- 
tional collaboration  extending  over  70  years. 

Purposes  of  the  WMO,  as  given  in  the  Convention 
adopted  at  Washington,  B.C.,  in  October  1947,  are 
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as  follows:  (1)  to  facilitate  worldwide  cooperation 
in  the  establishment  of  networks  of  stations  for  the 
making  of  meteorological  observations  or  other  geo- 
physical observations  related  to  meteorology  and  to 
promote  the  establishment  and  maintenance  ^  of 
meteorological  centers  charged  with  the  provision 
of  meteorological  services;  (2)  to  promote  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  systems  for  the 
rapid  exchange  of  weather  information;  (3)  to  pro- 
mote standardization  of  meteorological  observations 
and  to  ensure  the  uniform  publication  of  observa- 
tions and  statistics;  (4)  to  further  the  application  of 
meteorology  to  aviation,  shipping,  agriculture,  and 
other  human  activities;  and  (5)  to  encourage  re- 
search and  training  in  meteorology  and  to  assist  in 
coordinating  the  international  aspects  of  such  re- 
search and  training. 

The  WMO  consists  of  a  Congress,  an  Executive 
Committee,  6  Regional  Associations,  8  Technical 
Commissions,  and  a  Secretariat.  At  the  end  of  1956 
there  were  95  members  of  the  WMO,  70  of  which 
were  states  and  25  territories.  New  members  added 
during  1956  were  Libya,  Republic  of  Korea,  and 
Afghanistan.  Membership  status  of  Sudan  was 
changed  from  that  of  a  territory  to  that  of  a  state. 
Supreme  body  of  the  Organization  is  the  Congress, 
which  met  first  in  the  spring  of  1951  in  Paris, 
France,  and  again  in  April  and  May  1955  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  It  is  composed  of  delegates  represent- 
ing member  states  and  territories  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  Executive  Committee,  composed  of  15  mem- 
bers, is  charged  with  the  general  execution,  super- 
vision, and  administration  of  the  activities  of  the 
Organization.  Six  of  these  members  are  elected  by 
Congress  and  6  are  Presidents  of  the  Regional  As- 
sociations who  have  been  elected  by  the  members  of 
the  respective  regions.  The  remaining  3  members 
are  the  President  and  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Organ- 
ization elected  by  Congress.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee meets  at  least  once  a  year,  usually  at  the 
WMO  Headquarters  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Regional  Associations  have  been  established  in 
Africa  (I),  Asia  (II),  South  America  (III),  North 
and  Central  America  (IV),  Southwest  Pacific  (V), 
and  Europe  (VI).  The  permanent  Secretariat  of  the 
WMO  is  composed  of  a  Secretary  General  (Mr. 
D.  A.  Davies)  and  a  small  technical  and  clerical 
staff,  who  are  located  in  the  WMO  Headquarters  at 

1  avenue  de  la  Paix,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Officers  of  the  World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion elected  by  the  Second  Congress  in  1955  to  serve 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  Third  Congress  in  1959 
are:  President,  Mr.  A.  Viaut  (France),  First  Vice 
President,  Dr.  M.  A.  F.  Barnett  (New  Zealand), 
and  Second  Vice  President,  Prof.  Dr.  H.  Amorim 
Ferreira  (Portugal), 

Events,  1956.  The  Executive  Committee,  one  of 
the  six  Regional  Associations  and  one  Technical 
Commission  held  sessions  during  1956.  The  second 
session  of  Regional  Association  VI  (Europe)  was 
convened  in  Dubrovnik,  Yugoslavia,  in  March  1956, 
to  review  regional  meteorological  networks,  services, 
and  procedures  and  to  promote  exchange  of  essen- 
tial weather  information. 

The  second  session  of  the  Commission  for  Mari- 
time Meteorology  met  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  for 

2  weeks  beginning  Oct.  16,  1956.  Its  accomplish- 
ments included   (1)   plans  for  ships  of  member 
countries  to  make  observations  for  the  forthcoming 
International  Geophysical  Year,  especially  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  (2)  adoption  of  a  uniform 
system  for  collecting  ice  data  for  aircraft,  ships,  and 
land  stations,  (3)  strengthening  of  the  program,  of 
weather  observations  from  merchant  ships  on  ocean 
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routes,  and  (4)  provision  for  improving  accuracy  of 
shipboard  measurements  of  wind,  rainfall,  waves, 
and  sea  temperature. 

A  number  of  technical  working  groups  and  panels 
of  WMO  were  active  during  the  year,  including 
those  concerned  with  water  resources  development, 
arid  zone  and  humid  tropics  research,  meteorology 
and  atomic  energy.  Arrangements  for  an  IGY  World 
Meteorological  Data  Center  in  the  WMO  Secre- 
tariat neared  completion.  An  international  com- 
parison of  upper  air  sounding  equipment  was  con- 
ducted in  Switzerland  in  October  1956  with  the 
object  of  improving  the  quality  of  data  obtained 
from  the  world  upper  air  network  operated  by 
WMO  Members. 

Since  1951  the  WMO  has  been  participating  in 
the  UN  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance 
for  economic  development.  During  1956  the  coun- 
tries given  technical  assistance  included  Afghan- 
istan, British  East  Africa,  Chile,  Peru,  Ecuador, 
Nicaragua,  Libya,  and  Syria.  A  regional  seminar  on 
tropical  hurricanes  was  conducted  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  February  1956  as  part  of  the  technical 
assistance  program.  — F.  W.  REICHELDEKFER 
WORLD  PEACE  FOUNDATION,  The.  An  organization 
founded  by  Edwin  Ginn,  devoted  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts  of  international  relations  in  clear 
and  undistorted  form.  This  function  is  performed 
through  the  publication  of  pamphlets,  books,  and 
the  quarterly  journal,  International  Organization, 
as  well  as  through  conferences  and  seminars  on  in- 
ternational affairs  bringing  the  views  of  govern- 
mental experts  and  scholars  to  community  leaders 
in  New  England.  The  Foundation  is  a  depository 
library  of  the  United  Nations,  and  is  recognized  by 
the  United  Nations  as  a  center  of  international 
studies.  Executive  Secretary,  Alfred  O.  Hero.  Ad- 
dress: 40  Mount  Vernon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
WORLD  RECORD  CATCHES  OF  GAME  FISH.  The  follow- 
ing new  records,  which  were  made  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1956,  are  based  on  the  chart,  World  Rec- 
ord Marine  Game  Fishes,  issued  by  the  International 
Game  Fish  Association. 

All-Tackle.  Albacore,  69  lb.,  angler  P.  Allen,  Apr. 
7,  St.  Helena;  Marlin  (Blue),  756  lb.,  A.  Sherman, 
Jr.,  Apr.  19,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico;  Pollack,  33  lb., 
8  oz.,  G.  M.  Mayer,  June  28,  Belmar,  N.J.;  Tarpon, 
283  lb.,  M.  Salazar,  Mar.  19,  Lake  Maracaibo, 
Venezuela;  Tuna  (Pacific  Big-Eyed) ,  400  lb.,  N.  R. 
Knox,  Jan.  6,  Cabo  Blanco,  Peru;  Tuna  (Blackfin), 
25  lb.,  12  oz.,  W.  P.  Longworthy,  Oct.  4,  Bermuda. 

Twelve-ib.  Line  Test.  Amberjack,  67  lb.,  4  oz.,  G.  R. 
Tollefsen,  Mar.  5,  Marathon,  Fla.;  Bass  (Striped), 
61  lb.,  10  oz.,  L.  A.  Garceau,  July  5,  Block  Island, 
R.I.;  Dolphin,  52  lb.,  13  oz.,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Krieger, 
May  31,  La  Paz,  Mex.;  Kingfish,  44  lb.,  7  oz.,  F. 
Doggett,  Aug.  4,  Mayport,  Fla.;  Marlin  (Striped), 
227.5  lb.,  R.  M.  Anderson,  June  21,  Las  Graces, 
Mex.;  Tuna  (Allison  or  Yellowfin),  46  lb.,  4  oz., 
S.  L.  Perinchief,  Oct.  4,  Bermuda;  Tuna  (Blackfin), 
19  lb.,  6  oz.,  F.  G.  Gamble,  May  17,  Bermuda; 
Weakfish  (Spotted),  13  lb.,  L.  R.  Dukes,  July  19, 
Jupiter,  Fla. 

Twenty-Ib.  Line  Test.  Bluefish,  3-way  tie:  12  lb., 
5  oz.,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Horley,  Sept.  2,  Monomoy  Pt., 
Mass.;  12  lb.,  5  oz.,  Mrs.  Marion  Moakley,  Nov.  4, 
West  Hampton  Beach,  N.J.;  12  lb.,  7  oz.,  Mrs.  R.  A. 
Williams,  Sept.  1,  Monomoy  Pt.,  Mass,;  Bonefish, 
tie  with  record  set  Dec.  29,  1950,  by  H.  R.  Becker: 
13  lb.,  12  oz.,  Mrs.  B.  A.  Garson,  Jan.  3,  Exuma, 
Bahamas;  Kingfish,  tie  with  record  set  June  4, 1954, 
by  Mrs.  S.  L.  Sands:  51  lb.,  Sally  Kaupman,  Mar. 
22,  Islamorada,  Fla.;  Shark  (Mako)9  217  lb.,  4  oz., 
M.  B.  Mittleman,  Sept.  22,  Montauk,  N.Y^  Shark 
(Porbeagle),  81  lb.,  14  oz.,  H.  Edelman,  June  8, 


Montauk,  N.Y.;  Tuna  (Blackfin) ,  tie:  20  lb.,  12  oz., 
E.  P.  Mayor,  June  28,  Bermuda;  J.  Mahony,  Aug. 
17,  Bermuda. 

Thirty-Ib.  Line  Test.  Bass  (Striped),  64  lb.,  7  oz., 
L.  S.  Annen,  Apr.  21,  Huntingdon,  N.Y.;  Flounder 
(Summer),  19.5  lb.,  D.  A.  Bowden,  July  29,  Chat- 
ham, Mass.;  Marlin  (White),  tie  with  record  set 
Mar.  6,  1954,  by  G.  W.  Badenhausen:  120  lb.,  10 
oz.,  Mrs.  M.  Meyer,  Jr.,  Mar.  29,  Bimini,  Bahamas; 
Wahoo,  85  lb,,  F.  A.  Wanklyn,  Feb.  6,  Exuma,  Ba- 
hamas. 

Fifty-Ib.  Line  Test.  Albacore,  23  lb.,  2  oz.,  Mrs.  T.  M. 
Yedor,  Aug.  11,  Catalina,  Calif.;  Bass  (Calif.  Black 
Sea),  366  lb.,  H.  J.  Tolson,  Sept.  1,  Anacapa  Is., 
Calif.;  Bass  (Giant  Sea),  369  lb.,  C.  F.  Mann,  Apr. 
25,  Marathon,  Fla.;  Bluefish,  14  lb.,  8  oz.,  E.  P.  Cole, 
Oct.  8,  Monomoy  Pt.,  Mass.;  Dolphin,  63.5  lb.,  C.  F. 
Urschel,  Jr.,  Apr.  30,  Bimini,  Bahamas;  Kingfish, 
71  lb.,  B.  E.  Stratton,  June  24,  Bimini,  Bahamas; 
Shark  (Mako),  683  lb.,  12  oz.,  R.  P.  Alex,  Aug.  10, 
Montauk,  N.Y.;  Shark  (Thresher) ,  248  lb.,  Mrs.  Ron 
Duncan,  Aug.  16,  Broughton  Is.,  Australia;  Tuna 
(Allison  or  Yellowfin),  198  lb.,  F.  Benarroch,  July 
29,  Arrecifes,  Venezuela;  Tuna  (Blackfin),  26  lb., 
W.  F.  Rado,  Oct.  21,  Pacific  Light,  Fla.;  Wahoo, 
100  lb.,  G.  Weiss,  June  20,  Fowey  Rock,  Fla. 

Eighty-lb.  Line  Test.  Marlin  (Blue),  756  lb.,  A. 
Sherman,  Jr.,  Apr.  19,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico; 
Roosterfish,  61.5  lb.,  E.  E.  Kennerd,  Aug.  31,  Pirlas 
Bay,  Panama;  Sawfish,  240  lb.,  E.  F.  Cozza,  July  2, 
Galveston,  Texas;  Tuna  (Blackfin),  21  lb.,  A. 
Anthony,  June  3,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

One  Hundred  Thirty-lb.  Line  Test.  Dolphin,  72.5  lb., 
G.  Perry,  Mar.  13,  Honolulu,  T.H. 
WRESTLING.  Oklahoma  dominated  American  ama- 
teur wrestling  in  1956.  Oklahoma  A  &  M  won  the 
N.C.A.A.  team  championship  and  the  Sooner 
Athletic  Club  of  Norman,  Okla.,  won  the  A.A.U. 
team  title.  Oklahoma  won  7  A.A.U.  individual  titles 
and  3  N.C.A.A.  championships. 

Winners  in  the  A.A.U.  free-style  events  were: 
114.5  Ib.-Richard  Delgado,  Sooner  A.C.;  125.5- 
Bill  Carter,  Tulsa  Y.M.C.A.;  136.5-Allan  Rice,  New 
York  A.C.;  147.5-Tommy  Evans,  Tulsa  Y.M.C.A.; 
160.5-Bill  Fisher,  Sooner  A.C.;  174-Dan  Hodge, 
Sooner  A.C.;  191-Peter  Blair,  U.S.  Navy;  Heavy- 
weight-Bill Kerslake,  Case  A.C.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

In  the  A.A.U.  Greco-Roman  events  the  winners 
were:  114.5  lb.— Ray  Osborne,  Olympic  Club,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  125.5— Jack  Blubaugh,  Tulsa 
Y.M.C.A.;  136.5-Allan  Rice,  New  York  A.C.;  147.5 
-Jerry  Maurey,  Sooner  A.C.;  160.5-Khalil  Toha, 
Ford  Wrestling  Club,  Dearborn,  Mich.;  174-Dan 
Hodge,  Sooner  A.C.;  191— Ken  Maidlow,  Michigan 
State;  Heavyweight-Bill  Kerslake,  Case  A.C. 

Winners  in  the  N.C.A.A.  tournament  were:  115 
lb.— Terry  McCann,  Iowa;  123-Ed  Peery,  Pitts- 
burgh; 130  Myron  Roderick,  Oklahoma  A  &  M;  137 
—Jim  Sinadionos,  Michigan  State;  147— Ed  Eichel- 
berger,  Lehigh;  157— Larry  Ten  Pas,  Illinois;  167 
-Ed  DeWitt,  Pittsburgh;  177-Dan  Hodge,  Okla- 
homa; 191— Ken  Leuer,  Iowa;  Heavyweight— Gor- 
don Roesler,  Oklahoma. 

In  Olympic  competition  the  United  States  took 
only  one  silver  medal.  It  was  won  by  Dan  Hodge 
who  was  second  in  the  free-style  middleweight  com- 
petition at  Melbourne.  A  list  of  Olympic  gold 
medal  winners  follows.  Free  Style:  Flyweight— M. 
Tsalkalamanidize,  U.S.S.R.;  Bantamweight— M. 
Dagistanli,  Turkey;  Featherweight— S.  Sasahara, 
Japan;  Lightweight— E.  Habibi,  Iran;  Welterweight 
— M.  Ikeda,  Japan;  Middleweight— N.  Nikolov,  Bul- 
garia; Light  heavyweight— G.  Takhti,  Iran;  Heavy- 
weight—H.  Kaplan,  Turkey.  Greco-Roman:  Fly- 
weight—N.  Soloviev,  U.S.S.R.;  Bantamweight— K. 
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Vyrupaev,  U.S.S.R.;  Featherweight-~R.  Makinen, 
Finland;  Lightweight— K.  Lehtonen,  Finland;  Wel- 
terweight— M.  Bayrak,  Turkey;  Middleweight— G. 
Kartosia,  U.S.S.R.;  Light  heavyweight-V.  Nikolaev, 
U.S.S.R.;  Heavyweight— A.  Parfenov,  U.S.S.R. 

— RICHARD  SCHICKEL 

WYOMING.  A  mountain  State.  Area:  97,914  sq.  mi. 
Population  (July  1,  1956,  est.) :  321,000,  compared 
with  (1950  census):  290,529.  Chief  cities  (1950 
census):  Cheyenne  (capital),  31,935;  Casper,  23,- 
673;  Laramie,  15,581. 

Nickname,  The  Equality  State.  Motto,  Cedant 
Arma  Togae  (Let  Arms  Yield  to  the  Gown). 
Flower,  Indian  Paint  Brush.  Bird,  Meadowlark. 
Song  (two  unofficial).  Entered  the  Union  July  10, 
1890.  See  EDUCATION,  MINERALS  AND  METALS, 
SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 

§eneral  revenue  and  borrowing  amounted  to  $60,- 
76,000;    general  expenditure,   $54,905,000;   total 
debt  outstanding,  $3,785,000. 

Elections*  Wyoming's  3  electoral  votes  went  to 
Eisenhower.  There  were  no  gubernatorial  or  Sena- 
torial elections,  but  E.  Keith  Thomson  (R)  was  re- 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Legislation.  There  was  no  regular  or  special  session 
of  the  legislature  in  1956. 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  approved  to 
allow  property  of  the  Federal  government,  the 
State,  and  its  political  subdivisions,  to  be  subject  to 
taxation  if  the  property  is  being  used  for  other  than 
governmental  purposes. 

Officers,  1956.  Governor,  Milward  L.  Simpson; 
Lieut.  Governor,  none;  Secretary  of  State,  Everett 
T.  Copenhaver;  Attorney  General,  George  F.  Guy; 
State  Treasurer,  Charles  B.  Morgan;  State  Auditor, 
Mrs.  Minnie  A.  Mitchell. 

YACHTING.  The  Newport  to  Bermuda  race  was 
won  in  1956  by  Carleton  Mitchell's  Class  D  yawl, 
Finisterre— the  smallest  ship  (38  ft.,  8  in.)  ever  to 
win  the  race  on  corrected  time.  Finisterre  also  won 
the  Southern  Ocean  Racing  Conference  champion- 
ship. This  victory  and  the  ones  of  Richard  S.  Nye's 
Carina  and  William  T.  Snaith's  Figaro,  in  classes  B 
and  C  respectively,  emphasized  the  trend  toward 
keel-centerboard  shoal-draft  vessels  for  ocean  rac- 
ing. Best  Class  A  ship  was  the  Nina,  a  28-year-old 
yacht  of  DeCoursey  Fales*. 

Two  records  were  set  in  the  race:  the  89  entrants 
were  more  than  ever  before;  and  the  fastest  elapsed 
time  in  the  event's  history  was  recorded.  This  was 
by  Bolero,  a  73-year-old  yawl  which  sailed  for  the 
first  time  under  the  Swedish  flag  of  its  new  owner, 
Sven  Salen.  It  made  the  run  in  70  hr.,  11  min.,  37 
sec.— 1  hr.,  23  min.,  57  sec.  faster  than  the  record 
previously  set  by  Highland  Light  in  1932.  Three 
other  keel-centerboard  yawls  won  major  prizes  dur- 
ing 1956.  These  were  Bradley  P.  Noyes'  Tioga, 
which  won  4  of  the  6  races  on  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  cruise;  John  R.  Fales'  Whisker,  which  won  3 
races  on  the  cruise;  and  Colin  Ratsey's  new  Golli- 
wogg,  which  won  the  Block  Island  race. 

The  Los  Angeles  to  Tahiti  race  was  won  by  Bill 
Sturgis*  56-ft  yawl,  Jada.  Five  ships  from  California 
made  the  3,751-mile  voyage.  Fleetwood,  the  38.5-ft. 
yawl  owned  by  Dick  Geib,  won  the  333-mile  Chi- 
cago-Mackinac  Island  race,  while  the  sloop  Gypsy 
won  the  Port  Huron-Mackinac  race.  Ted  Hood  of 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Lattimore, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  headed  the  North  American  men's 
and  women's  championship  crews.  Seattle's  Alan 
Holt  became  the  North  American  Junior  champion. 

The  International  6-meter  contests  on  Long  Is- 
land Sound  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
were  taken  by  the  Canadians.  Bill  Gooderham  won 


the  Seawanhaka  Cup  in  the  race  against  defending 
champion  Herman  F.  Whiton's  Goose.  It  was  de- 
cided to  make  the  12-meter  class  boats  eligible  to 
compete  for  the  America  Cup.  Agostino  Straulino 
of  Italy  became  the  first  man  to  win  the  world  Star 
class  championship  3  times  when  he  and  Nico  Rode 
won  the  race  held  in  1956  on  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

In  the  Olympic  yachting  competition  the  United 
States  won  only  one  gold  medal:  in  the  Star  class, 
Herbert  Williams  beat  out  Italy's  Straulino  by  better 
than  200  points.  In  the  largest  boats  in  the  Olympics, 
the  5.5-meter  class,  Sweden's  Lars  Thorn  won  the 
gold  medal.  Sweden's  Bohlin,  Palmquist,  and 
Wikstron  won  the  Dragon  class  test;  New  Zealand's 
Mander  and  Cropp  won  the  Sharpie  class;  and  P. 
Elvstrom  of  Denmark  won  the  Finn  Monotype  class. 

— RICHABD  SCHICKEL 

YEMEN.  An  absolute  Arab  monarchy  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  Area:  about 
75,000  sq.  mi.  Population:  4.5  million,  predomi- 
nantly Shi'ah  Moslems  of  the  Zaidi  sect.  The  capi- 
tal is  San'a  (70,000  inhabitants),  and  Ta'izz  (12,- 
000  inhabitants)  is  the  residence  of  the  Imam. 
Ruler:  Imam  Ahmad. 

Education.  Five  hundred  government  schools  pro- 
vide 150,000  students  with  elementary  and  2  years 
of  secondary  schooling.  There  are  schools  of  agri- 
culture, arts  and  crafts,  and  military  science. 

Production  and  Foreign  Trade.  Agriculture  is  the 
C^ief  i?(^ustry  smce>  witk  plentiful  water  and  a  favor- 
able climate,  2  or  3  crops  can  be  produced  a  year. 
Barley,  wheat,  millet,  fruit,  dates,  cotton,  and  coffee 
are  grown,  coffee  being  the  chief  export  of  the 
country.  Hides  and  skins  are  also  exported.  The 
country  s  mineral  wealth  has  not  been  developed. 

Finance.  Government  expenses  are  covered  by  a 
small  income  tax  and  an  export  tax.  There  is  no  gov- 
ernment debt.  The  unit  of  exchange  is  the  silver  rial 
(imadi),  worth  U.S.$0.80. 

^  Government.  Yemen  is  an  Islamic  monarchy.  The 
king,  or  Imam,  rules  with  a  cabinet  and  a  consulta- 
tive assembly,  but  possesses  absolute  power. 

Events,  1956.  Early  in  1956,  Imam  Ahmad  con- 
sulted with  a  delegation  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
in  March  signed  a  trade  agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
Yemen  would  export  coffee,  dried  fruit,  and  hides 
in  return  for  agricultural  equipment,  building  sup- 
plies, oil  products,  wheat,  and  rice.  Later,  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Muhammad  al-Imari  claimed  Brit- 
ain s  Aden  Protectorate  for  Yemen,  on  grounds  that 
a  projected  British  federation  of  Aden  tribes  would 
endanger  Yemen.  There  were  border  clashes  be- 
tween Yemeni  tribesmen  and  British  troops  through- 
out the  year. 

Imam  Ahmad  signed  a  pact  aligning  Yemen  with 
Egyptian  Premier  Nasser's  "Arab  Alliance,"  uniting 
the  Yemeni  army  with  the  Egyptian  and  Saudi 
Arabian  armies,  under  Egyptian  command.  Yemeni 
troops  did  not,  however,  join  actively  in  the  brief 
war  with  Israel,  Britain,  and  France.  In  1956, 
Yemen  recognized  the  Communist  government  of 
China,  announced  that  it  would  conclude  a  treaty 
of  friendship  with  Czechoslovakia,  and  signed  a 
trade  agreement  with  East  Germany. 

—ABDUL  Aziz  SATO 

YIDDISH  PRESS.  The  Yiddish  Press  circulation  was 
reduced  in  1956  by  4,042.  The  Day-Jewish  Journal 
reaches  58,598  daily  in  New  York  and  18,000  in 
Philadelphia,  for  a  total  of  76,598.  In  1955,  its  cir- 
culation was  79,921.  The  Jewish  Daily  Forward  has 
a  New  York  daily  circulation  of  79,546  and  a  Sun- 
day circulation  of  83,301.  In  Boston,  Chicago,  New- 
ark, and  Philadelphia,  the  Jewish  Daily  Forward 
has  a  circulation  of  33,647.  The  Freiheit  has  a  daily 
circulation  of  11,768. 
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In  addition  to  serving  as  an  accessible  platform 
for  the  discussion  o£  issues  confronting  its  Jewish 
readers  as  a  group,  the  Yiddish  press  is  a  vehicle  for 
the  elevation  of  their  cultural  tastes  and  standards 
and  has  performed  a  vital  function  in  the  ac- 
climatization of  its  foreign-born  readers  to  American 
conditions  and  traditions.  It  has  aimed  to  quicken 
and  accelerate  their  process  of  Americanization. 

The  writing  profession  set  an  example  of  enlight- 
ened self-interest  which  the  owners  and  publishers 
have  failed  to  emulate.  They  organized  a  Yiddish 
Writers  Union,  which  cuts  across  party  lines  and 
emphasizes  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Yiddish 
Journalists  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  high  cul- 
tural standards. 

The  Tog  was  founded  in  1914  upon  the  initiative 
of  Herman  Bernstein,  Dr.  Judah  L.  Magnes,  and 
Bernard  Semel,  to  raise  the  tone  of  Yiddish  jour- 
nalism and  to  afford  the  constructive  forces  of  all 
elements  of  American  Jewry  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
pression. It  became  the  Day-Jewish  Journal. 

The  simplification  of  the  Yiddish  tongue  has 
helped  to  spread  the  Yiddish  newspapers  among  the 
Jewish  masses.  It  has  educated  the  large  majority  of 
the  immigrant  Jews  up  to  the  point  where  they 
appreciate  and  read  the  newspaper  as  an  easy,  direct 
means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  important  events 
which  occur  in  this  country  as  well  as  throughout 
the  world.  — MOBBECAI  SOLTES 

YUGOSLAVIA.  A  Balkan  republic.  Area:  99,200 
sq.  mi.  Population  (1955  est):  17,557,000,  corn- 
posed  (1953  est.)  of  Serbs,  41.7  percent;  Croats, 
23.5;  Slovenes,  8.8;  Macedonians,  5.3;  Albanians, 
4.4;  and  others,  16.3  percent.  Chief  cities  (1953 
census):  Belgrade  (Beograd),  the  capital,  469,988; 
Zagreb,  350,452;  Ljubljana,  138,211;  Sarajevo, 
135,657;  Skoplje,  121,551;  and  Subotica,  115,402. 

Education  and  Religion.  Education  is  compulsory 
for  all  children  between  7  and  15,  In  June  1954,  the 
university  and  faculty  councils  became  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  the  universities.  In  1952-53  there  were 
13,756  elementary  schools  with  1,422,000  pupils, 
and  1,884  secondary  schools  and  colleges  with  98,- 
082  students.  The  religious  divisions  were  (1952 
est.);  Greek  Orthodox,  49.6  percent;  Roman  Cath- 
olic, 36.8;  Moslem,  12.5;  and  others,  1.1.  All 
churches  have  to  conform  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  Republics. 

Production,  About  80  percent  of  the  people  are 
engaged  in  fanning;  principal  crops  are  corn,  wheat, 
beets,  and  tobacco.  The  Soviet  Union  promised  Yu- 
goslavia 300,000  tons  of  wheat  to  tide  her  over  the 
end  of  1956.  The  United  States  agreed  to  sell  Yugo- 
slavia $98  million  in  surplus  Farm  commodities 
(bringing  the  total  value  of  American  economic  aid 
to  Yugoslavia  to  $211,5  million).  About  90  percent 
of  Yugoslavia's  farmland  is  privately  owned  and 
worked,  but  substantial  areas  of  land  are  lying  fal- 
low for  lack  of  agricultural  workers.  The  govern- 
ment started  to  divert  surplus  industrial  workers  to 
agriculture.  The  country  is  Europe's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  copper;  other  important  materials  are 
bauxite,  lead,  zinc,  and  chrome  ore. 

Foreign  Trade.  Of  the  total  foreign  trade,  about  10 
to  15  percent  of  the  exports  and  about  20  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  imports  were  with  the  United  States. 
Trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  has  been  growing,  but 
Yugoslavia  had  to  accept  what  the  East  was  pre- 
pared to  supply  on  a  barter  basis,  or  take  payment  in 
soft  currency  that  can  be  used  only  for  purchases 
from  the  Soviet  bloc.  Yugoslav  trade  with  Germany 
and  Italy  has  been  expanding. 

Finance.  Budget  estimates  for  1956  were  212,500 
million  dinars,  with  no  official  deficit.  The  Federal 
Executive  Council  authorized  premium  payments 


of  100  dinars  in  addition  to  the  current  official  rate 
of  300  dinars  for  a  dollar,  Hungary  promised  to  de- 
liver $85  million  worth  of  goods  to  Yugoslavia  in 
equal  installments  over  a  period  of  5  years,  consist- 
ing of  capital  goods  (railroad  cars  and  agricultural 
and  soil  improvement  equipment)  and  consumer 
goods.  On  September  27,  a  $60  million  loan  to 
Yugoslavia  was  voted  by  the  West  German  parlia- 
ment to  meet  Yugoslav  reparation  claims  for  the 
German  occupation  in  World  War  II.  Yugoslavia 
accepted  help  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Ger- 
many in  the  development  of  her  new  aluminum  in- 
dustry. 

Transportation.  Yugoslavia's  7,327  miles  of  rail- 
roads (1953)  account  for  85  percent  of  the  entire 
traffic.  Considerable  importance  has  been  given  to 
the  maintenance,  reconstruction,  and  modernization 
of  roads  since  the  war  (61,650  miles  in  1952).  The 
merchant  fleet  consists  of  183  ships  totaling  250,000 
tons.  Waterways,  especially  the  Danube,  are  im- 
portant. There  are  6  international  airlines. 

Government.  Yugoslavia  was  proclaimed  a  republic 
on  Nov.  29,  1945.  It  comprises  6  People's  Repub- 
lics: Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia,  Montenegro,  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  and  Macedonia.  Marshal  Tito  was 
elected  President  of  Yugoslavia  on  Jan.  14,  1953. 
The  new  Producers*  Council,  with  200  deputies, 
deals  with  economic  and  social  problems.  In  1955, 
new  territorial  delineations  divided  the  country  into 
107  districts  (338  previously). 

Events,  1956.  Tito's  problems  at  home  were  grow- 
ing and  he  found  it  necessary  to  pledge  higher 
wages  and  higher  pensions.  Yugoslavia's  basically 
agricultural  economy  remained  on  a  shaky  founda- 
tion. A  new  direction  for  Yugoslavia's  economic  de- 
velopment was  charted  in  March,  with  a  17  percent 
reduction  in  industrial  investments,  a  19  percent  in- 
crease in  agricultural  investments,  and  plans  for 
more  imported  consumer  goods.  A  sharp  rise  in  agri- 
cultural taxes  was  decreed. 

Indications  were  that  firm  authority  was  to  be  re- 
established inside  the  Party,  reversing  the  liberal- 
izing forces  let  loose  in  1952.  The  culmination  of 
these  was  the  arrest  of  Milovan  Djilas  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  following  the  publication  of  his  article  in  the 
New  Leader,  in  which  Djilas  criticized  Tito's  failure 
to  take  a  stand  against  Soviet  intervention  in  Hun- 
gary. 

Foreign  Affairs.  Tito  intensified  relations  between 
Yugoslavia  and  the  entire  Soviet  bloc;  but  he  also 
increased  pressure  on  the  satellites  toward  liberal- 
ization and  put  himself  in  Moscow's  doghouse  by 
insisting  on  a  change  in  the  Party  hierarchy  in  Hun- 
gary. That  move  helped  to  touch  off  the  revolt. 
Tito  revealed  that  the  Kremlin  was  worried  about 
the  communist  regimes  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe.  Tito  said  that  the  original  Hungarian  revolt 
was  justified  but  thought  the  revolt  went  too  far 
since  it  turned  into  a  revolt  against  Communism 
itself.  Moscow  accused  him  of  trying  to  break  up 
the  communist  bloc.  Yugoslav  newspapers  made 
little  mention  of  the  Hungarian  revolt;  die  govern- 
ment-controlled radio  called  the  patriots  "bandits." 
As  soon  as  Tito  was  sure  of  continued  U.S.  economic 
aid,  his  UN  delegation  supported  Soviet  moves  to 
intervene  in  the  Middle  East  despite  American  pro- 
tests. 

On  January  7,  Tito  denounced  the  Bagdad  Pact. 
In  July,  he  visited  the  King  of  Greece  ana  discussed 
reviving  the  moribund  Balkan  Pact.  The  dissolution 
of  the  Cominform  on  April  17  marked  the  climax 
of  Tito's  victory  against  the  Stalinist  efforts  to  de- 
stroy him.  Yugoslavia  became  the  first  country  out- 
side the  Soviet  bloc  to  cooperate  directly  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy.  On  June  19 
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formal  relations  were  reestablished  between  the 
Soviet  and  Yugoslav  Communist  parties,  putting  an 
end  to  the  estrangement  that  began  in  1948. 

—JOSEPH  S.  ROUGES; 

YUKON.  A  Territory  of  northwestern  Canada,  ex- 
tending over  an  area  of  207,076  sq.  mi.,  including 
1,730  of  fresh  water.  Population  (1951  census): 
9,096;  (1956  est.)  11,000.  Chief  towns  (prel,  1956 
census):  Whitehorse  (capital),  2,513;  Dawson, 
835. 

Production.  Mining  is  the  chief  industry,  the  out- 
put for  1955  being  valued  at  $14,406,187.  Silver 
(5,623,165  fine  ozj  accounted  for  $4,963,005;  lead 
(25,760,986  lb.),  $3,704,430;  gold  (74,380  fine 
oz.)  $2,567,895;  and  zinc  (18,780,188  lb.)  for 
$2,563,495.  Fur  pelts  taken  in  the  1954-55  season 
numbered  213,515  and  were  valued  at  $242,944. 
White  spruce  has  commercial  value. 

Communications.  The  Northwest  Highway  System 
(the  Alaska  Highway)  built  for  military  purposes 
during  1942  and  extending  1,600  miles  from  Fort 
St.  Jonn,  B.C.,  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  now  serves 
civilian  as  well  as  military  traffic.  There  are  58  miles 
of  railway,  and  several  landing  fields  for  aircraft. 
The  Yukon  River  (1,437  miles  long)  is  an  important 
means  of  communication  from  the  coast  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  territory. 

Government.  The  Yukon  is  governed  by  a  Com- 
missioner, who  is  responsible  to  the  government  of 
Canada  through  the  Minister  of  Resources  and  De- 
velopment, and  a  territorial  council  of  5  elected 
members.  A  member  elected  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons represents  the  territory  in  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment at  Ottawa.  Commissioner:  F.  H.  Collins.  See 
CANADA. 

ZANZIBAR.  A  British  protectorate  in  East  Africa, 
comprising  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  (640  sq.  mi.) 
and  Pemba  (380  sq.  ml).  Total  area:  1,020  sq.  mi. 
Total  population  (1954  est):  277,000.  Chief  city: 
Zanzibar,  the  capital,  60,000  inhabitants. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  main  products  include 
cloves,  coconuts,  copra,  mangrove  bark,  foodstuffs, 
fruits,  chillies,  and  tobacco.  Foreign  trade  ( 1955 ) : 
imports,  £6,702,661;  exports,  £6,781,695.  Rice, 
grain,  groceries,  sugar,  tobacco,  ivory,  petroleum, 
and  piece  goods  make  up  the  main  imports.  The 
chief  exports  include  cloves,  copra,  soap,  clove  oil, 
coconut  oil,  oil  cakes,  and  coir  rope. 

Government.  Finance  (est.  1955):  revenue,  £2,- 
413,477;  expenditure,  £2,265,016.  The  protectorate 
of  Zanzibar  is  administered  by  a  Britisn  Resident, 
who  presides  over  a  Legislative  Council  of  16  mem- 
bers. Sultan:  Seyyid  Sir  Khalifa  bin  Harub.  British 
Resident:  Henry  S.  Potter  (app.  1954). 
ZAPOTOCKY,  Antonin.  President  of  Czechoslovakia, 
born  Dec.  19, 1884  in  Zakolany,  Czechoslovakia.  In 
1923  he  was  general  secretary  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vakian  Communist  Party,  and  a  deputy  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  from  1925  to  1938.  Seized  by  the 
Germans  in  1938,  he  was  imprisoned  for  6  years  in 
concentration  camps.  When  Klement  Gottwald  be- 
came President  after  the  Communist  coup  in  1948, 
Zapotocky  succeeded  him  as  Premier.  He  was  unani- 
mously elected  President  by  the  National  Assembly 
on  Mar.  21,  1953.  See  CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 
ZHUKOV,  Georgt  K.  Soviet  army  officer,  born  in 
1896  in  the  Kalinin  Region  of  Russia.  A  career  sol- 
dier and  personal  acquaintance  of  President  Eisen- 
hower, he  became  Soviet  Minister  of  Defense  in 
1955  and  in  February  1956  was  elevated  to  the  post 
of  alternate  member  of  the  Communist  Party's  Pre- 
sidium. 

ZINC.  World  Production.  As  reported  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  world  production  of  zinc  increased 
from  2,680,000  metric  tons  in  1954  to  2,900,000 


tons  in  1955,  of  which  87  percent  was  supplied  by 
the  following  major  producers:  United  States,  466,- 
899  metric  tons;  Canada,  388,703;  U.S.S.R.  (est), 
300,000;  Mexico,  269,399;  Australia,  260,682;  Peru, 
166,082;  Poland  (est.),  126,000;  Italy,  119,650; 
Japan,  108,396;  West  Germany,  92,132;  Spain,  92,- 
000;  Belgian  Congo,  67,770;  and  Yugoslavia,  59,700. 

United  States.  Domestic  mine  production  of  zinc 
reached  514,671  short  tons  in  1955  compared  with 
473,471  tons  in  1954.  During  the  first  10  months 
of  1956,  production  was  449,726  short  tons.  Produc- 
tion of  primary  metal  increased  from  808,000  tons 
in  1954  to  1,030,000  in  1955  and  reached  487,963 
tons  during  the  first  8  months  of  1956. 

Consumption  of  slab  zinc  in  1955  was  1,119,812 
tons  compared  with  844,299  tons  in  1954.  During 
the  first  10  months  of  1956,  it  had  reached  723,824 
short  tons  compared  with  884,000  tons  for  the  same 
period  of  1955.  The  metal  content  of  ore  imports 
increased  from  448,706  tons  in  1954  to  491,000 
tons  in  1955.  Slab  zinc  imports  increased  in  1955  to 
195,696  tons  compared  with  156,858  in  1954.  Im- 
ports of  zinc  during  the  first  9  months  of  1956  were 
slightly  higher  than  in  the  similar  period  of  1955. 
—FLORENCE  E.  HARBIS 

ZOOLOGY.  Throughout  1956  better  understanding 
and  new  discoveries  tended  to  be  most  noticeable 
at  the  small  end  of  the  physical  scale.  As  in  preced- 
ing years,  emphasis  continued  to  be  on  refined  tech- 
niques and  various  approaches  linking  zoology  to 
sister  sciences.  The  American  Society  of  Zoologists 
met  with  the  American  Institute  of  Biological  Sci- 
ences in  Storrs,  Conn.,  August  27-29.  Abstracts  of 
papers  presented  appeared  in  part  3  of  volume  125 
of  the  Anatomical  Record. 

Biochemical.  Among  the  discoveries  of  new  chemi- 
cal compounds  occurring  naturally  and  of  impor- 
tance to  animals  were  a  new  type  of  hemoglobin, 
in  a  10-week-old  human  embryo  recovered  from  an 
extra-uterine  pregnancy,  and  a  golden-colored  visual 
pigment,  in  15  different  deep-sea  fish.  Maximum 
absorption  by  the  visual  pigment  was  noted  around 
480  fi,  close  to  475  ^— the  wavelength  of  sun- 
light which  penetrates  most  deeply  into  clear  sea 
water.  The  important  respiratory  enzyme,  cyto- 
chrome  C,  which  previously  had  been  crystallized 
in  minute  amounts  from  penguin  muscle,  was  ob- 
tained in  larger  quantities  as  a  crystalline  extract 
from  beef  and  pig  hearts. 

With  purified  chemical  substances  available  in 
larger  amounts,  determination  of  their  structure 
becomes  possible.  In  the  laboratories  of  EH  Lilly 
&  Co.  the  molecular  structure  of  the  antibiotic 
erythromycin  (from  the  soil  mold  Streptomyces 
erythreus)  was  clarified,  as  a  large  step  toward 
learning  which  parts  of  the  compound  are  the 
effective  ones. 

The  component  parts  of  the  nucleoprotein  which 
is  tobacco  mosaic  virus  were  segregated  and  then 
recombined  in  the  same  and  altered  forms,  produc- 
ing a  whole  array  of  new  and  unnatural  disease 
agents.  This  technique,  applied  to  viruses  causing 
disease  in  animals,  is  expected  to  lead  to  better 
understanding  of  autocatalysis,  immunity,  and  mu- 
tations. 

At  Cornell  University  Medical  College,  the  pitu- 
itary hormone  vasopressin  was  synthesized— a  feat 
made  possible  by  knowledge  of  its  exact  chemical 
structure.  The  variety  of  enzyme  actions  was  ex- 
tended to  include  a  better  understanding  of  those 
which  are  "heat  activated"  rather  than  inactivated 
by  higher  temperatures. 

Cycles  and  pathways  in  the  living  organism  were 
traced  extensively  in  1956,  making  it  possible  to 
visualize  more  clearly  the  absorption  and  metab- 
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olism  of  iron,  the  biochemical  translocations  of 
sulfur,  the  inter-related  compounds  in  the  chemistry 
of  rod  vision,  and  the  role  of  protein  metabolism  in 
respiration  and  growth, 

Cellular.  Mitochondria  were  observed  in  self- 
duplication,  after  removal  from  rat  liver  and  during 
study  in  vitro.  Although  an  almost  endless  list  of 
problems  concerning  chromosomes  could  be  made, 
much  more  satisfactory  accounts  of  their  movements 
can  now  be  given.  A  recount  indicates  that  the 
human  chromosome  number  ordinarily  is  46  (44 
autosomes  plus  2  sex  chromosomes)  and  not  48  as 
believed  for  so  long. 

Sensation  and  Behavior.  Presumably  the  various  re- 
pellents used  to  discourage  attack  by  mosquitoes 
and  other  insects  are  effective  through  olfactory 
channels.  Spectral  absorption  studies  of  a  wide 
variety  of  repellents  led  to  the  suggestion  that  their 
action  is  due  to  a  molecular  vibrational  mode  ca- 
pable of  giving  rise  to  infrared  absorption  or  Raman 
scattering  near  21.7  /i  wavelength. 

In  April  a  conference  was  held  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University  on  sounds  of  biological  significance. 
In  the  ultrasonic  range,  bats  were  shown  to  echo- 
locate  and  dodge  wires  subtending  as  little  as  20 
minutes  of  arc.  Apparently  the  sound  energy  re- 
flected from  a  moth  of  medium  size  can  be  sufficient 
for  the  bat  to  chase  and  capture  the  individual  flying 
insect. 

The  range  of  human  vision  in  the  dark  was  ex- 
tended through  invention  of  the  "evaporograph"— 
an  instrument  which  utilizes  electronics  and  the 
contrasts  in  infrared  radiation  from  non-illuminated 
objects  to  produce  a  crude  image  in  oil  condensate. 

Biochemical  assays  of  magnesium  in  the  blood 
serum  of  hibernating  and  non-hibernating  mammals 
were  found  to  differ  so  significantly  that  elevation 
in  magnesium  content  of  the  blood  may  be  con- 
sidered as  characteristic  of  hibernation  as  lowered 
body  temperature  and  metabolic  rate. 

Reproduction.  Survival  of  sperm  cells  in  the  repro- 
ductive tract  of  a  rat  through  a  normal  pregnancy 
was  implied  by  development  of  a  second  litter  with- 
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out  another  mating.  At  Brown  University,  Provi- 
e,  R.I.,  a  first  International  Congress  of  Devel- 
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opmental  Biology  was  held  to  pool  information  in 
this  field. 

Human  curiosity  as  to  the  sex  of  an  unborn  child 
led  to  discovery  of  a  detection  method,  using  cells 
suspended  in  the  amniotic  fluid  surrounding  the 
fetus.  The  risks  inherent  in  puncturing  the  extra- 
embryonic  membranes  to  obtain  a  sample  of  fluid 
with  cells  were  pointed  out  as  probable  causes  of 
congenital  malformations, 

Genetics.  Statistical  studies  correlating  human 
blood  groups  with  disease  showed  that  the  antigens 
in  the  red  cells  may  have  importance  where  no 
transfusions  are  planned.  Gastric  ulcer  and  duo- 
denal ulcer  are  more  prevalent  in  those  with  blood 
group  O,  diabetes  mellitus  and  pernicious  anemia 
most  frequent  in  those  of  groups  O  or  B,  and  cancer 
of  the  stomach  especially  prevalent  in  people  of 
group  A. 

International  interest  was  stimulated  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  Trofim  D.  Lysenko  had  stepped 
down  as  head  of  the  All-Union  Academy  of  Agri- 
cultural Science  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  that  credit 
was  now  being  given  to  the  findings  of  Mendel  and 
Morgan, 

Ecology.  A  third  International  Congress  on  Animal 
Reproduction  was  held  in  Cambridge,  England.  A 
suggestion  which  may  be  helpful  in  explaining 
fluctuations  in  animal  populations  comes  with  the 
discovery  that  the  sperm  count  in  dogs  rises  during 
early  stages  of  starvation. 


Study  of  the  burgeoning  human  population  con- 
tinued. A  second  World  Congress  on  fertility  and 
sterility  was  held  in  Naples,  Italy,  to  consider  both 
problems.  The  remarkably  low  fertility  character- 
istic of  the  human  species  appears  to  have  presented 
many  advantages  in  past  evolution.  Ordinarily  these 
natural  means  may  regulate  the  growth  of  world 
population,  but  technological  advances  (such  as 
introduction  of  DDT  and  practical  eradication  of 
malaria)  remove  so  many  of  the  natural  factors  in 
environmental  resistance  that  a  call  is  being  made 
for  physiological  control,  preferably  through  the 
use  of  antimetabolites  in  the  form  of  inexpensive 
pills. 

Investigations  of  environmental  conditions  during 
1956  led  to  fresh  analysis  of  the  possible  origins 
among  elasmobranchs  in  fresh  water,  and  to  the 
discovery  that  a  mammalian  sperm,  egg,  or  blasto- 
cyst  has  within  the  female  genital  tract  the  necessary 
lactate,  phospholipids,  and  oxygen  for  aerobic 
respiration. 

Additional  evidence  correlating  human  lung 
cancer  with  tobacco  smoking  was  presented.  Nobel 
laureate  Otto  Warburg  suggested  that  cancer  cells 
may  arise  through  progressive  changes  from  aerobic 
to  anaerobic  (fermentative)  metabolism,  through 
irreversible  injury  to  the  normal  respiratory  mech- 
anism. His  theory  received  preliminary  criticism  on 
several  points.  An  alarming  list  of  environmental 
chemical  substances  remain  suspected  as  possible 
carcinogenic  agents,  although  1956  was  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Harvey  W.  Wiley's  success  in  intro- 
ducing Pure  Food  laws. 

Radiations,  whether  from  nuclear  devices  or 
X-rays,  form  such  a  growing  hazard  both  to  im- 
mediate health  and  to  future  genetic  evolution  that 
a  very  large  number  of  scientists  analyzed  the  sub- 
ject, each  in  a  different  way.  Both  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment and  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  issued  infor- 
mational material,  the  former  aimed  at  the  general 
public  and  the  latter  at  more  highly  trained  scien- 
tists. The  World  Health  Organization  sponsored  a 
conference  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  to  study  the 
effects  of  radiation  on  human  genetics.  Committee 
reports  on  known  effects  of  atomic  radiation  and 
information  on  radioactive  fallout  were  published, 
with  comments  on  the  specific  significance  of  radio- 
active strontium.  A  more  hopeful  report  told  of 
work  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  on  ways  to  modify  and 
minimize  radiation-induced  genetic  damage.  The 
world  continued  to  fear  for  posterity,  however. 

Even  the  other  mammals  among  which  man  lives 
are  becoming  increasingly  suspect  as  a  reservoir 
from  which  diseases  can  change  host  and  affect  man 
or  his  domestic  animals.  Zoonotic  outbreaks  of  this 
origin  have  been  studied  particularly  in  East  Africa, 
where  the  number  of  kinds  of  wild  mammals  is 
especially  large.  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Ar- 
gentina became  the  first  country  to  have  a  center 
for  the  study  and  control  of  zoonoses. 

A  first  International  Symposium  on  Venereal 
Diseases  and  the  Treponematoses  was  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  largely  because  these  afflictions 
of  mankind  have  become  more  prevalent  instead  of 
less  since  discovery  of  newer  therapeutic  agents 
with  which  control  is  possible.  A  partial  immunity 
to  malaria  was  discovered  among  human  beings 
who  are  heterozygous  for  the  gene  which,  when 
homozygous,  causes  sickle-cell  anemia.  In  regions 
where  malaria  is  prevalent,  an  advantage  can  be 
seen  in  the  heterozygous  condition,  even  to  the  point 
where  deaths  from  the  homozygous  condition  could 
be  regarded  as  less  important. 

Evolution.  Cooperation  among  those  trying  to  re- 
construct events  during  the  Pliocene  and  Pleistocene 
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periods  continued,  giving  radiocarbon  dates  to  Conservation.  The  International  Union  for  the  Pro- 
many  levels  and  showing  changes  in  the  flora  tection  of  Nature  was  transformed  into  a  new  Inter- 
( through  analysis  of  fossil  pollens)  on  a  more  ob-  national  Union  for  Conservation  of  Nature  and 
jective  time  scale.  The  oldest  traces  of  man  in  the  Natural  Resources,  at  a  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
Americas  (in  Lewisville,  Tex.)  were  dated  at  37,-  land. 

000  years  ago.  A  more  comprehensive  theory  of  Above  data  derived  from  reports  in  1956  issues  of 

ice  ages  was  presented  to  draw  current  information  Nature,  Science,  and  the  Anatomical  Record. 

together.  — LORUS  J.  and  MARGERY  MILNE 
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OF  IMPORTANT  NEW  WORDS  AND  WORDS  IN  THE  NEWS 


acronizafion.  The  process  of  treating  poultry  with  an 
antibiotic  such  as  aureomycin  to  retard  spoilage. 
The  antibiotic  is  removed  from  the  meat  by  any 
method  of  cooking.  It  is  hoped  that  the  process  can 
be  applied  to  other  types  of  flesh;  compare  Biostat. 

alcodia!.  A  pocket  device  for  checking  an  individual's 
consumption  of  alcohol,  consisting  of  a  calibrated 
disk  in  colored  sections  and  an  arrow  which  may 
be  rotated  to  the  point  indicating  the  number  of 
drinks  taken  over  a  certain  time. 

antimatter.  A  hypothetical  form  of  matter  in  which 
all  the  component  particles,  as  protons,  electrons, 
etc.,  are  assumed  to  carry  charges  opposite  to  those 
associated  with  the  corresponding  particles  of  the 
known  universe. 

ataractic.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of 
ataraxia;  applied  especially  to  drugs  of  the  tran- 
quilizer  type. 

ataraxia.  A  physical  and  nervous  condition  charac- 
terized by  the  absence  of  tension. 

Biostat.  Trade  name  for  an  antibiotic  used  to  retard 
spoilage  of  poultry  before  marketing;  compare 
acronization. 

borazon.  A  crystalline  compound  of  boron  and  nitro- 
gen haying  the  hardness  of  diamond,  formed  by 
subjecting  the  two  constituents  to  extremely  high 
temperatures  and  pressures. 

Cerenkov  effect.  The  emission  of  light  by  a  charged 
particle  passing  through  a  medium  with  a  velocity 
greater  than  the  velocity  of  light  in  that  medium. 
It  is  named  for  P.  A.  Cerenkov,  a  Soviet  scientist. 

cis-isoprene.  The  generic  term  for  the  new  "synthetic- 
natural"  rubbers. 

conurbation.  A  complex  of  towns,  villages,  and  small 
cities  closely  associated  with  the  needs  and  activi- 
ties of  a  central  metropolis. 

count-down.  A  specified  time  interval  counted  off  in 
a  descending  succession  of  units,  usually  seconds, 
to  the  zero  count  at  which  an  intended  action  is  to 
commence.  Applied  especially  to  nuclear  weapon 
tests  and  rocket  launchings. 

cryotron.  A  miniature  device  for  utilizing  the  super- 
conductivity of  certain  metals  at  temperatures  ap- 
proaching that  of  liquid  helium.  It  consists  of  a 
slender  rod  of  tantalum  or  other  suitable  metal 
surrounded  by  a  coil  of  wire  through  which  a  cur- 
rent may  be  passed  at  will  to  control  the  current 
passing  through  the  rod  or  cluster  of  rods. 

einsteinium.  The  artificial  radioactive  chemical  ele- 
ment of  atomic  number  99.  Symbol,  E. 

electroluminescence.  The  emission  of  light  from  a  pho- 
tosensitive substance  or  material  subjected  to  the 
action  of  an  electric  current. 

epigenetics.  The  scientific  study  of  the  processes  of 
development  in  animal  organisms,  especially  with 
reference  to  genetic  factors. 

fermium.  The  artificial  radioactive  chemical  element 
of  atomic  number  100.  Symbol,  Fm. 

Geographos.  The  name  of  an  asteroid,  discovered  in 
1951,  which  comes  closer  to  earth  than  any  other 
orbital  body  in  space. 

Ghana.  The  name  of  an  ancient  West  African  em- 
pire. It  is  to  be  the  name  of  the  Gold  Coast,  on 
Africa's  west  coast,  when  it  attains  independent 
status  on  Mar.  6, 1957. 

hiran.  A  type  of  air  navigation  radar  designed  for 
operations  requiring  extreme  precision  and  ac- 
curacy. 

hypothermia.  A  technique  used  in  surgery.  It  involves 
lowering  the  body  temperature  to  about  82°  F.  in 
order  that  the  blood  supply  to  the  brain  may  safely 
be  stopped  for  $  to  10  minutes. 


Kwashiorkor.  The  name  given  to  a  condition  which 
arises  from  protein  malnutrition  and  is  character- 
ized by  swelling  of  the  face  and  extremities  and  by 
discolored  patches  on  the  skin.  Occurring  in  Africa, 
Asia,  South  and  Central  America,  and  even  in 
southern  Europe,  it  is  fatal  for  40  to  80  percent  of 
its  victims. 

lepton.  An  atomic  particle  of  very  small  mass,  as  the 
electron,  positron,  neutrino,  and  antineutrino. 

mesopause.  The  transition  zone  between  the  ineso- 
sphere  and  the  exosphere. 

mesosphere.  The  region  of  the  earth's  atmosphere 
immediately  above  the  ionosphere. 

metamathematics.  That  branch  of  pure  mathematics 
which  is  concerned  with  the  formalized  and  rig- 
orously logical  treatment  of  symbols  without  re- 
gard to  their  meaning  in  any  given  context. 

microphysics.  The  physics  of  atomic  particles,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  nucleus. 

MOUSE.  Acronym  for  Minimum  Orbital  Unmanned 
Satellite  of  the  Earth,  the  term  applied  to  the  ar- 
tificial satellites  the  United  States  plans  to  launch 
in  1958. 

mutagenic.  Having  the  power  to  produce  mutations 
in  plant  or  animal  organisms,  as  X-rays. 

Nasserism.  A  term  used  to  designate  the  attitude  of 
many  Middle  East  Arab  countries.  Its  main  con- 
stituents are  nationalism,  with  a  belief  in  the  lead- 
ership of  Egyptian  President  Nasser,  a  vaguely 
socialistic  domestic  ideology,  and  a  tactical  "neu- 
tralism** aimed  at  gaining,  at  as  low  a  cost  as  pos- 
sible, the  most  for  the  Middle  East  that  can  be  ob- 
tained from  both  East  and  West. 

neomycin.  An  antibiotic  related  to  streptomycin,  used 
in  the  local  treatment  of  certain  skin  and  eye  in- 
fections. 

overprime.  To  prime  an  engine  with  excess  fuel. 

overspeed.  To  run  an  engine,  motor,  or  vehicle  at 
speeds  in  excess  of  the  safety  limits. 

overweather.  Denoting  flight  conditions  or  activities 
which  are  not  affected  by  storm,  overcast,  or  other 
meteorological  conditions. 

ozonosphere.  An  outer  layer  of  the  stratosphere  at  a 
height  of  about  20  miles  and  containing  a  high 
concentration  of  ozone  formed  by  the  action  of 
ultraviolet  solar  radiation  on  oxygen. 

paraballoon.  A  radar  antenna  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
flated sphere  of  Fiberglas  partly  coated  with,  a 
thin  metal  layer  which  forms  the  reflector. 

paramedic.  A  person  medically  qualified  to  take  part 
in  parachute  operations. 

perisphere.  That  portion  of  space  within  which  the 
magnetic,  electrical,  or  gravitational  fields  of  an 
object  produce  observable  effects. 

photoarchive.  A  collection  of  photographs  organized 
for  use  in  study  and  research. 

photojournalism.  Journalism  in  which  the  story  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  the  use  of  properly  arranged 
and  captioned  photographs. 

photonuclear.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating  a  re- 
action initiated  in  an  atomic  nucleus  by  a  photon. 

photosurvey.  A  survey,  as  of  industrial  processes  or 
social  phenomena,  documented  by  photographs. 

primatology.  The  branch  of  zoology  which  deals  with 
the  origin,  structure,  development,  and  behavior  of 
primates. 

psychopharmacology.  That  branch  of  pharmacology 
which  deals  with  the  nature,  actions,  and  effects  of 
drugs  as  they  affect  the  nervous  system  and  human 
behavior. 

quadrimester.  A  period  of  4  months;  one  third  of  a 
year. 
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Rauwolfia.  Generic  name  of  a  group  of  plants  native  resistant  to  heat,  corrosion,  and  electrical  action,  it 

to  India,  several  of  which  contain  powerful  alka-  may  replace  stainless  steel  and  many  other  alloys 

loids  having  valuable  therapeutic  effects,  especially  in  a  wide  range  of  products,  including  engines  for 

in  the  treatment  of  disturbed  mental  conditions.  jet  planes. 

Reserpine  is  derived  from  some  species.  Also  called  franquilizer.  One  of  a  class  of  drugs,  as  chlorproma- 
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